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THE  TIME  SCHOOL.  ambition,   success,  failure,    disappoint- 

A  NEW  teab's  sermon  BY  BEV.  REED  STUART,  meiit,  self-deiiial,  trade,  courts,  senates, 

DETROIT,  MICH.  travel,  pain,  sorrow,  give  him  lessons  to 

So  teach  ub  to  number  our  days,  that  we  learn;  and  when  we  last  see  him  his  eye 

may   apply   our   hearts    unto   wisdom.—  has  a  puzzled,  and  inquiring  expression, 

Psalm  xc,  12.  as  if    nature    had  just  set  him  a  new 

Man  is  a  perpetual  pupil.     While  his  problem  to  solve  in  the   few   minutes 

earthly  life  lasts  his  education  is  never  that  are  left  him  before  he  leaves  the 

completed;  and,  perhaps,  dying  is  only  earth.      But  whether  the  lessons   are 

leaving  one  school  to  enter  another, —  hard  or  easy,  whether  the  teachers  are 

exchanging  the  district  school  for  the  kind  or  stern,  the  school  goes  on  with- 

nniversity.     How  many  and  how  varied  out  holiday  or  vacation  to  the  end  of  life. 

are  his  teachers.     Arriving  on  earth,  no  .  Many  credit  marks  are  set  to  our  ac- 

other  animal  is  so  helpless  as  he;  before  count;  but  ^e  often  fail  in  recitation; 

he  leaves  he  has  taken  such  lessons  in  and  examination  day  finds  many  of  ua 

power  that  all  things  obey  him.     Every  unable  to  pass    in    certain    branches. 

day  brings  a  new  lesson.  At  first  a  seem-  The  tuition  is  high  in  this  school ;  and 

ingly  simple  task  is  given  him,  and  yet  we  often  find  ourselves  at  the  close  of  a 

probably  the  most   difficult  of  all  his  severe  term,  after  all  the  bills  are  settled, 

life, — ^how  to  make  the  motion  of  his  with  not  much  left.     Money,  strength, 

fingers  correspond  with  his  wish,  so  that  health,  days,  b'fe,   all   go    to  pay    the 

be  ean  seize  the  thing  he  wants.     Then  charges  of  this  high-priced  education. 

be  must  learn  the  use  of  all  other  tools, —  Now,  that  we  are  just  entering  upon 

arm8,]|^legs,  eyes,  ears,  tongue,  become  another     year,    the    inquiry    becomes 

the  servants  of  his  will;  and  he  who  at  worthy  as  to  how  we  are  getting  along 

first  oonld  not  cross  the  floor  to  save  in    our    studies.      Does    our  progress 

bis  life,   and  whose  sight    was    over-  justify  the  expense  ?    Will  our  diplomas 

powered  by  the  distance  between  him  be  such  as  will  pass  us  to  the  higher 

and  the  ceiling,  at  last  can  traverse  con-  grades   when  we  have  completed  the 

tinents  and  oceans,  and  measure  stellar  course  at  this  school  P     Some  of  us  have 

distances.     When  he  has  learned  the  been  present  at  many  of  these  opening 

first  use  of  the  natural  organs,  he  must  days,  and  by  this  time  we  should  be 

learn  their  relation  to  other  things.    By  able  to  show  some  good  results.     If  the 

walking,  and  running,  and  falling,  he  days  have  power  to  speak  to  us,  and  the 

learns  the  laws  of  gravitation.     With  years  to  teach  wisdom,  how  good  and 

blocks,  and  cards,  and  chairs,  he  learns  how  wise  we  should  all  bel     If  experi- 

the  laws  of  architecture.     With  whistle  ence  and  study  are  of  value,  then  the 

and  drum,  and  hammer,  with  disregard  sun  of  the  new  year  should  shine  upon 

to  the  comfort  of  some  of  the  older  wiser  and  better  multitudes  than   ever 

members  of  the  school,  he  explores  the  before  trod  the  earth. 

laws  of  sound.     Then  follow  books,  and  Knowledge  breeds  knowledge.     One 

dasses,  and  companions  with  their  in-  invention  opens  the  way  to  another. 

stmctions.     By   and  by  love  opens  its  Steam  begets  the  railroad;  and  the  rail- 

delicioaB  page  to  his  eyes.    Afterwards  road  begets  the  telegraph;  and  the  tele- 
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graph  begets   the  telephone   and    the  the  dost.     Long  ago  he  learned  how  to 

electric  light;  and  who  can  tell  what  or  carve  and  paint  the  perfect  form  of  the 

where  will  be  the  end?  It  is  impossible  body;  but  he  has  not  learned  the  use  of 

to  make  a  catalogue  of  all  the  arts  and  that  chisel,  or  how  to  mix  the  colors 

inventions  which  have  sprung  out  of  the  with  which  to  carve  and  paint  the  per- 

human  brain,  every  one  of  which  gives  feet  soul.     A  thousand  years   ago  he 

evidence  of  thought  and  study  in  the  learned  to  build  Gothic  cathedrals;  but 

past,  and  is  guaranty  of  a  greater  future  how  slow  he  is  to  learn  how  to  build  a 

for  the  race.     Already  the  whole  earth  life,  whose  arches  will  be  more  graceful,, 

feels  the  thrill  of  the  human  brain  and  whose  music  will  be  more  thrilling,  and 

the  throb  of  the  human  heart;  and  if  whose  spires  will  mount  further  toward 

art  and  power  go  on  as  they  have  thus  the  everlasting  azure  than  any  temple 

far  come,  they  will  become  god- like  in  made  of  stone! 

their   mastery  of  nature.     The  multi-  We  all  think  that  moral  lessons  should 

tude    of    years   have  taught   man  the  be  learned  first,  but  they  are  usually 

form    of   knowledge   that    gives    him  postponed  until  all  others  are  learned, 

power.  Everywhere  people  admire  truth,  and 

But  how  would  he  stand  an  examina-  honor,  and  justice,  in  the  abstract.  Like 

tion  in  the  branches  of  study  pertaining  painting,  and  music,  and  French,  they  are 

to  the  higher  meaning  of  life  ?    Great  is  too  often  only  ornamental  branches  of  an 

his  power  of  knowing  and  doing  in  all  education  and  are  not  intended  for  every 

the  practical  affairs  of  life.   In  all  forms  day  use.     Our  popular  education  begins 

of     industry, — agriculture,    mechanics,  with  the   senses,    and  ends  when  the 

commerce, — his  standing  is  very  high,  pupil  knows  enough  to  make  a  living. 

But  in  the  higher  wisdom,  which  mixes  We  pretend,  in  this  so-ciJled  Christian 

right  with  all  action,  he  is  as  yet  a  tyro,  age,  to  believe  in  a  spiritual  nature,  and 

in  the  lower  classes.     A  giant  of  power  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  law;  but  we 

in  giving  shape  to  material  things,  and  have  not  heard  of   anyone  starting  a 

bending  them  to  his  will,  he  is  too  often  kindergarten   for  the   soul.     We  have 

an  infant  with  tottering  step  and  nerve-  already  journeyed  far  away  from  the 

less  and  uncertain  grasp  when  he  passes  cave,    and    the     stone    axe,    and    the 

into  the  moral  field.  flint,     and     the     wigwam;      but     we 

What  a  strange  compound  is  this  be-  may  keep  up   our  march  many  days 

ing!       Made    up    of     equal    parts    of  longer  before  we  have  reached  every- 

strength  and  weakness;  of  philosopher  thing  worth  having.     The  a^e  of  man 

and  fool;  of  hero  and  coward;  of  dust  the  savage  has  gone  out,  or  is  going 

and  deity; — he  is  to  be  admired  and  rid-  out;  the  age  of  man  the  soul  has  not 

iculed,  to  be  praised  and  pitied  in  turn,  not  yet  come  in.     We  have  thrown  off 

He  has  power  to  tunnel  mountains,  and  the  manners  of  the  hut,  but  we  do  not 

subdue   continents;    yet  often  without  yet  feel  at  ease  in  the  palace, 

strength  to  tell  the  truth.  He  is  like  Atlas,  The  world  is   surely  old  enough  to 

with  strength  to  carry  a  world  on  his  have  learned  that  the  true  worth  of  an 

shoulders;    yet  his   soul   often  breaks  age  depends  not  upon  its  wealth,  or  its 

down    beneath   a   feather's   weight   of  modes  of  travel,  or  its  commerce,  but 

temptation.     He  who  can  measure  the  upon  its  moral  possessions.     If  power 

distance  between  the  planets,  and  weigh  be     not    to    further     right,    then    of 

the  earth  in  his  scales,  fails  to  estimate  what  use  is  power  ?     If  Prospero  does 

the  space  which  billows  between  right  and  not  use  his   power  to  help  justice  to 

vnrong,  and  has  no  balance  with  which  prosper,  then  his  alliance  with  spirits 

to  weigh  an  unvirtuous  deed.     He  will  and  elemental  forces  is  a  crime.     Faust 

lead  a  forlorn  hope  to  victory;  but  he  can  would  better  have  remained  an  intel- 

be  bought  for   a  few  dollars  to  turn  lectual  bantling  all  his  life,  than  to  have 

traitor  to  honesty,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  used  his  borrowed  power  to  uproot  faith 

few  days  of  fame  and  a  few  words  of  and  facilitate  the  downfall  of  virtue, 

flattery,  will  trail  the  flag  of  justice  in  Of  what  use  is  a  telegraph  around  the 
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world,  if  it  does  not  increase  the  morals  ciyilized,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  we 

of  the  world?    Of  what  use  is  a, railroad  are  rich.     But  so  long  a^  there  are  ar- 

across  the  continent  which   can  carry  rangements,    tolerated    in    commercial 

wheat,  and  cattle,  and  gold,  from  San  circles,  by  means  of  which  fictitious  val- 

Francisco   to   New   York  in   seven   or  ues  are  placed  upon  the  necessaries  of 

eight  days,  if  truth  has  still  to  go  on  life,  and  the  price  which  a  man  receives 

foot  or  around  by  Cape  Horn,  and  takes  for  his  toil  places  him  at  a  disadvantage 

■six  months  to  make  the  journey  ?     The  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  so  long 

use  of  the  telephone  and  the  dispatches  may  we  expect  discontent  and  violence, 

to  the  newspapers  is  to  circulate'  truth  So  long  as  woman  is  driven  into  a  life 

a  little  faster.     But  if  lies  travel   by  of  shame  by  shivering  hunger,  because 

electricity,  and  truth  must  go  by  mail,  her  employer  will  only  give  her  fourteen 

then  we  have  not  gained  by  taking  elec-  cents  a  day  for  labor  from  which  he 

tricity  into  our  service.     Speed  is  only  realizes  two  hundred  per  cent;  so  long 

Ysluable  when  the  direction   is   right,  as  children  are  dwarfed  by  physical  and 

and  the  errand  worthy.     The  time  be-  moral  miasmas,  in  the  alleys  and  tene- 

tween  Liverpool  and  New  York  being  ment  houses  of  the  cities;  so  long  as 

reduced  to  nine  or  ten  days  is  of  no  men   are    brutalizing  themselves,    and 

value,   except  to  those    who    have    a  there  is  no  arm  powerful  enough  to  stop 

worthy  motive  in  making  the  voyage,  it;  so  long  as  ignorance  and  immorality 

If  a  man  were  going  to  Europe  merely  hang  over  so  much  of  our  life,  dark  and 

to  kill  time  that  hung  heavily  on  his  obstinate  as  an  Arctic  night,  so  long 

hands,  or  to  spend  his  excess  of  wealth  must  we  confess  that    we    have    not 

in  some  foolish  display,  or  to  indulge  in  learned  true  wisdom,  and  so  long  mijist 

yices  forbidden  by  associations  at  home,  we  apply  our  hearts  to  the  great  lesson 

the  old  time  of  eight  or  nine  weeks  was  of  life. 

better.  A  higher  rate  of  increase  is  It  would  seem  as  if,  from  the  oppor- 
only  valuable  when  the  thing  to  be  mul-  tunities  furnished,  mankind  at  large 
tipUed  is  valuable.  A  thistle,  if  left  might  by  this  time  have  learned  along 
alone,  will  soon  cover  a  continent  But  what  path  it  must  travel  to  find  true 
the  continent  is  no  richer  because  of  the  success.  Not  only  so;  but  it  might  rea- 
rapid  increasa  Hence,  all  this  increase  sonably  be  expected  that  having  found 
of  speed  and  acquisition,  which  makes  the  path  man  would  always  be  seen 
a  modem  decade  equal  to  an  old  cen-  traveling  in  it.  It  is  conceded,  in  theory, 
tury,  must  find  its  true  value  in  an  equal  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  s  uccess 
gain  of  all  forms  of  goodness.  If  without  honesty.  And  yet,  in  the  year 
power  has  increased  a  hundred  fold,  just  closed,  many  efforts  have  been 
then  righteousness  should  increase  a  made  to  make  success  out  of  stolen 
hundred  fold.  If  the  body  has  grown  money,  out  of  violation  of  trust;  and  in 
great  and  rich,  the  soul  should  also  be-  every  case  the  law  is  confirmed  that  th  e 
oome  eqnally  great  and  rich.  bad  act  reacts  upon  the  actor  sooner  or 
Here,  in  America,  we  have  learned  later.  We  have  all  had  time  to  learn 
very  many  things;  but  as  a  nation  that  there  can  be  no  success  without 
we  are  not  yet  very  wise.  We  have  honor,  and  that  we  can  all  afford  to  be 
learned  how  to  build  great  cities,  poor,  but  none  of  us  can  afford  to  be 
but  we  have  not  learned  how  to  dishonest.  If  these  mighty  multitudes 
keep  them  from  burning  down;  or  how  that  are  covering  the  continent,  would 
to  drain  them;  or  how  to  govern  them  only  apply  themselves  to  mastering  the 
withont  fraud.  The  majority  have  lesson,  both  as  a  theory  and  a  practice, 
learned  to  hate  crime,  but  they  have  not  that  an  honorable  failure,  even  to  feel- 
learned  to  prevent  it.  It  is  almost  uni-  ing  the  pinch  of  poverty,  is  a  transcend- 
versally  believed  that  intemperance  is  a  ent  triumph  compared  with  that  which 
vice,  and  is  the  cause  of  much  crime;  is  called  success,  purchased  at  the  ex- 
bat  the  way  to  remedy  it  effectually  has  pense  of  justice,  then  the  years  would 
not  been  discovered     We  call  ourselves  not  be  passing  in  vain.    If  this  strange, 
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and  munificently  endowed  being,  who  est.     Happiness  has  as  stern  and  un- 
has  covered  the  earth  with  traces  of  his  bending  laws  as  cavitation;  and  yet^ 
genius  and  power;  who  has  discovered  multitudes  who  know  this  take  the  fatal 
the   geometry  of   the  skies;    who  has  risk  of  insulting  them.     We  know  the 
built  temples;  who  has  written  liturgies  rules  of  harmony;  and  yet  with  eye& 
and  bibles;  and  whose  soul  has  grown  shut   we    strike    violently    at    random 
great  enough  to  think  of  God  and  im-  among  the  keys  and  expect  to  evoke 
mortality, — if  he  would  only  lay  close  music.     In   science  we  are  exact  and 
to  his  heart  the  noble  wisdom  which  harmonious;  in  morals  we  are  reckless 
the  years  have  evolved  for  human  guid-  and  discordant.    The  wild  rose  has  been 
ance,  that  happiness  is  the  stream  of  changed  into  many  varieties  of  amazing 
which  righteousness   is    the    fountain,  beauty;  the  wild  horse  has  been  trans- 
what  a  changed  and  magnificent  spec-  formed  into  a  perfect  form  for  strength 
tacle  would  our   earth   soon    present!  and  speed,  by  following  the  hints  which 
Happy  New  Year  indeed,  could  we  all  nature  gives,   and  building  upon   the 
look  upon  that  scene!  accumulating  results  of  experience.  But 
The  discoveries  in  science  hasten  to  we  have  not  thus  far  been  able  to  form 
become  something  more  than  mere  dis-  a  condition  of  society  in  which  justice 
coveries.    They  are  applied  to  the  affairs  is  done  to  all  classes;  in  which  honesty 
of  life.    The  study  of  optics  soon  passed  becomes  the  rule  for  all;  which  forms 
away  from  books  and  became  telescopes  perfect  manhood;  and  which  turns  the 
to  carry  sight  to  f&r  off  worlds,  and  wild  rose  of  animal  pleasure  into  the 
microscopes  to  reveal  the  secrets  lurking  full  leaved  flower  of  spiritual  happiness, 
in  the  inner  chamber  of  life.    The  study  Our  reflections  may  take  a  brighter 
of  wheels  and  levers  turned  into  wagons  hue  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  best 
and  machines   for  doing  all   kinds  of  things  arrive  latest     As  in  the  story  of 
work.     Applied  science  has  moved  over  the  fesist  at  Cana, — nature  reserves  her 
the  face  of  these  modern  nations  and  best  wine  until  the  last.     Long  ago  the 
changed  everything.    The  facts  of  these  Latins  said,   '*  All  excellent  things  are 
days  excel,  in  wonder,  the  fables  of  the  difficult."     The  value  of  the  diamond  is 
ancient  days.     There  is  nothing  in  the  in  the  difficulty  of  finding  it.    The  dew- 
old  stories  of  magic  which  can  equal  the  drop  is  just  as  beautiful ;  and  if  diamonds 
telegraph,  and  the  telephone,  and  the  were  as  plentiful  they  would  be  as  cheap, 
electric  light.  Nature  hid  her  gold  in  mountain  fast- 
But  our  century  seems  to  have  come  nesses  away  from  the  beaten  track,  and 
to  a  halt  in  its  moral  progress,  because  her  pearls  in  the  sea  depths,  that  her 
its  morals  are  not  applied  to  life.     We  child  man  might  be  compelled  to  hunt 
do  not  know  any  more  about  mechan-  for  them,  and  grow  strong,  and  hardy^ 
ics  than  we  do  about  righteousness;  but  and  self-reliant  in  gaining  them.     In 
the  difference  is  that  we  make  a  much  the  same  way  the  most  vcduable  ideas 
better  use  of  the  former  than  we  do  of  are  the  last  to  become  a  part  of  man's 
the  latter  knowledge.     When  we   dis-  life.     Weeds    grow  every  where,   and 
covered  the  laws  of  water,  or  of  steam,  without  assistance  from  man.     But  the 
we  at  once  began  to  obey  them  and  dis-  harvests  ask  that  the  soil  be  prepared, 
carded  all  our  foolish  opinions  concern-  and  demand  patience.      So  the  ideas 
ing  them.     But  having  discovered  the  that  are  smallest  swarm  around  the  life 
laws  of  virtue  we  still  disobey  them,  and  of  an  individual,  or  a  nation,  and  are 
hold  on  to  the  ancient  delusion  that,  in  soon  adopted  into  life.     Long  ago  man 
some  way,  the  results  of  disobedience  learned  to  house,  and  clothe,  and  warm 
may  be  annulled.     We  are  seniors  in  himself.      Perhaps    he  will    sometime 
science;  in  morals  we  are  only  fresh-  learn  how  to  house  his  soul  in  libertyi 
men.     We  see  that  intemperance  is  an    how  to  clothe  it  with  truth,  how  to  warm 
awful  evil;  but  many  thousands  remain    it  with  love  and  piety.     Thousands  of 
intemperate.     It  is  known  that  honesty    years  ago  it  was  known  how  to  make  a 
is  best;  but  thousands  remain  dishon-    war  chariot;  the  steam  engine  had  to 
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wait  for  Watt  and  the  eighteenth  cen-  mind  breaks  down  in  trying  to  make  the 
tttry.  Alexander  and  Joshua  could  wage  flight  from  the  atom  to  Adam.  Patience 
wars  of  conquest,  and  make  slaves  of  then.  If  it  took  so  long  to  reach  the 
those  who  were  captured.  But  many  savage,  it  is  not  strange  that  it  takes  so 
hundreds  of  years  must  pass  before  it  lo^g  to  reach  the  saint  We  can  raise 
could  be  seen  that  Right  must  dictate  wheat  in  three  or  four  months,  now  that 
terms  to  Might,  and  the  nerves  of  the  the  soil  is  ready.  But  it  took  the  fire, 
world  were  made  to  thrill  with  the  pro-  aJid  the  frost,  and  the  sun,  and  the  rain, 
olamation  that  there  mus^  be  no  master,  myriads  of  years'  to  make  the  soil. 
no  slave,  but  by  virtue  of  birthright  all  Thus  may  we  learn  to  fall  in  with  the 
men  are  free.  Liberty  and  justice  have  Divine  method.  We  are  wise  not  to 
been  long  on  the  way.  They  come;  but  grow  disheartened  if  we  do  not  see  the 
they  come  slowly.  They  are  distant  harvest  of  virtue  waving  in  the  sun- 
stars.  And  the  reason  that  their  rays  shine.  It  can  cheerfully  be  postponed 
have  been  so  long  reaching  us  is,  not  until  a  thousand  more  cycles  like  the 
because  they  have  lacked  in  brightness,  one  upon  which  we  have  just  entered 
but  because  of  the  infinite  stretches  of  have  gone  to  seek  the  one  we  have  just 
<x>ld  and  darkness  lying  between.  le^?  contented  if  others  may  look  upon 

Laggard  and  halting,  indeed,  some-  the  golden  field,  while  our  work  is  only 
times  seem  to  us  the  methods  of  Provi-  a  preparation  of  the  soil, — ^the  beating 
dence.  In  our  impatience  we  would  off  of  a  few  grains  of  sand  from  the 
measure  the  plan  of  the  universe  with  a  flinty  rocks  to  be  washed  into  the  val- 
yard  stick,  and  make  it  fit  our  petty  pro-  leys  and  plains  of  the  future, 
jects.  We  feel  as  if  we  were  emigrants,""  One  gracious  hint  forever  appears 
camping  for  a  few  years  on  earth,  and  which  forbids  too  great  despondency: 
we  act  as  if  the  work  of  the  universe  de-  nature  not  only  goes  on  unweariedly 
pended  upon  us  and  we  were  afraid  it  from  coarse  to  finer  forms,  but  the 
would  not  be  completed  before  the  order  movement  becomes  an  accelerated  march, 
comes  for  us  to  strike  tent  and  move  on.  -^t  first  progress  is  by  the  ratio  of  arith- 
The  years,  moving  along  so  silently,  metic,  where  one  number  only  serves  as 
should  teach  us  to  adopt  a  different  &  basis  for  another — as  the  round  in  a 
measurement,  and  take  from  us  all  fret  ladder  furnishes  a  point  from  which  to 
and  worry  over  the  apparent  slowness  mount  to  another  like  it  After  a  time, 
of  things.  God  ought  to  have  the  ere-  disdaining  such  slow  method,  the  ratio 
dit  for  knowing  his  own  mind  in  con-  of  geometry  is  adopted;  then  the  ladder 
ducting  the  affairs  of  earth.  It  is  not  is  left;  wings  appear;  and  the  weary 
for  nothing  that  so  much  time  was  taken  climbing  is  changed  to  a  flight  Who 
to  bring  earth  into  its  present  form,  knows  ?  The  time  may  come,  now  that 
We  talk  sometimes  as  if  the  history  of  moral  ideas  have  climbed  thus  far,  when 
man  is  very  ancient;  but  geology  tells  they  will  fly  over  the  world.  Sometime 
us  that  man  is  a  mere  parvenu, — an  up-  it  may  be  as  easy  to  raise  justice  and 
start  of  yesterday,  and  the  paint  on  his  truth  in  the  heart  of  the  race,  as  it  is  to 
escutcheon  scarcely  dry.  As  we  read  raise  a  crop  of  wheat  in  Dakota,  and 
the  history  of  the  race  and  its  exploits,  when  acts  of  goodness  will  spring  up  as 
Babylon  and  the  cairns  of  the  Druids  naturally  and  as  plentifully  as  flowers 
seem  very  remote;  but  coming  from  a    in  June. 

study  of  geology,  the  most  venerable  "Take  heart!  though  sown  in  tears  and 
empireB  and  temples  seem  to  be  mush-    ^,        ^i^^'  , 

rooms  that  sprang  up  only  the  night    ^"^  ^shedf  ^  "^  ^'^^  love  hath  per- 

before  last  and  perished  yesterday.  A  Though  dropped  in  barren  byways —God 
few  generations  back  we  touch  hands  Some  glorious  flower  of  life  hath  cherished." 
with  the  patriarchs,  and  a  little  beyond  The  beginning  of  a  year  cannot  be  of 
them  with  savage  ancestors;  but  where  much  importance  to  society  in  the 
is  the  arithmetic  able  to  compute  the  mass,  but  to  each  soul  it  is  a 
time  lying  back  of  the  savage?     The    greater  event.      Since   we    have    only 
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seventy  such  events  promised,  as  each  can  treasure  great  thoughts  of  life  eter- 

one    comes    it    should    bring  a    deep  nal,  —  when    all    that    we    hoped    or 

thbughtfulness.       We    should    all    be  dreamed  shall  be  realized;  and  even 

making  the  discovery  that  there  is  some-  our  pain,  and  sorrow,  and  passion, — all 

thing  within  us  that  is  superior  to  the  the  minor  chords  of  earth, — ^shall  blend 

years.     We  should  see  that  time  is  the  with  the  music  of  the  skies. 

surface  of  eternity;  and  that  it  is  not  ■ 

long  life  but  deep  life  that  counts.    We  OOD  and   man. 

should  see  that,  these  moments  are  as        It  would  be  hard,  if  not  impossible, 

sacred   as   eternity;    and   should  have  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the  contri- 

care  to  abstain  from  thoughts  and  acts  bution  the  old  Hebrew  Prophets  were 

in  these  hours  of  earth  which  could  not  enabled  to  make  to  the  world's  religious 

be  repeated  without  shame  or  confusion  thought  and  life.     God  was  to  them  not 

in  the  heaven  of  heavens.  a  cold  abstraction,  not  a  loveless  force. 

The  years  are  our  servants.     They  but  a  Being  warm   with  a  tenderness 

can   only  take  the  rank  that  the  soul  to  which  the  finest  human  tenderness 

allows  them.     Who  loves  is  immortal,  did  but  furnish  a  faint  and  far-off  type, 

and  may  maintain  an  attitude  of  noble  Their  peculiar  greatness,  I  think,  was 

negligence  toward  all  the  mutation  and  just  here, — that  they  felt  this  so  vividly 

catastrophes     of     the    circling    years,  and  presented  it  to  other  men  so  boldly 

Every  year  I  hear,  with  joy,  the  gray  and  so  clearly.     Nor  does  the  fact  that 

haired    men   and  women   saying  that  their  writings  have  about  them  so  much 

within  they  feel   no  older  than  when  of  mere  local  coloring,  or  the  further  fact 

they  were  children.     That  which  feels  that  their  writings  are  tinged  so  often 

not  the  touch  of  time,  will  probably  not  with  the   ruder  thinkings    and    ruder 

feel  the  touch  of  death.  imaginings     of     their     time,     detract 

Somber  our  thought  might  become  if  from    this,    their    peculiar    greatness, 

we  permitted  it  to  run  over  the  past  too  They  knew  and  they  felt  that  there  was 

long,  or  if  it  were  permitted  to  linger  a  living  God  and  Bedeemer  who  pitied 

amid  the  things  that  are  mastered  by  his  children  with  more  than  the  pity  of 

the  years.     But  we  will  not  have  it  so.  the  noblest  human  fatherhood;  and  who 

"Ah,  my  beloved!  fill  the  cup  that  clears  comforted   them  in  their  sorrows  with 

To-day  of  past  regrets  and  future  fears."  more  than   the   comforting  of  the  ten- 

The  earth  has  been  disturbed  to  re-  derest  human  motherhood, 
ceive  .the  forms  of  many  who  started        This,  I  fancy,  is  just  what  men  need 

with  us  a  year  ago,  but  who  grew  tired  to   know  and  feel   to-day.      The  uni- 

of  the  earth  journey  and  lay  down  to  verse,    to    our    instructed    thought,   is 

the  long  rest.     The  sky  seems  to  arch  greater    than    it    was  to  the   Hebrew 

less   grandly   since   it   no   more    looks  prophets.     We  no  longer  look,  as  they 

down  upon  some  whom  we  have  known  were  apt  to  look,  on  the  rare,  the  terri- 

and  loved,  and  earth  seems  poorer  since  ble,    and  the  wonderful,   as  peculiarly 

they  left  it.     But  we  trust  that  some  fraught   with    divine    meaning.       The 

other  world  is  enriched  by  their  pres-  bursting    into    flower   of  any  common 

ence,  and  some  other  sky  is  sheltering  spring  bud  is,  to  us,  as  full  of  eloquent 

them  beneath  its  friendly  roof.  instruction  as  any  thunderings  could  be, 

Happy  New  Year,  if  we  are  learning  even   though  those   thunderings   came 

from   manysided   experience   that  the  from  Sinai.    We  have  conceptions  which 

moral  outranks  all  things  else,  and  that  the  best  of  the  prophets  could  not  reach, 

power  is  only  worthy  when  it  is  the  of     how      God     ceaselessly    operates 

servant  of  truth  and  virtue!     Happy,  if  through     undeviating   law.     We   have 

the  years  are  teaching  us  patience  with  imaginings  of  starry  spaces  and  of  starry 

the  perverseness  of  things,  and  trust  in  sublimities   which   their  thought  could 

the  method  of  Providence!     Happy,  if  not  compass.   We  have  glimpses  of  the 

we  are  growing  superior  to  time  and  its  measureless   sublimities  and   mysteries 

vicissitudes!     Happy  New  Year,  if  we  belonging    to     every    "flower    in   the 
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crannied  waU".  which  tfiey  could  not  we  should  think  of  him  as  the  unerring 

discern.     And  yet,  for  all  that  we  know  guide  of  those  vast  bodies  in  space,  the 

so  much  more,  imagine  so  much  more,  paths  of  which  human  thought  is  not 

guess  so  much  more,  than  they  could  adequate  to  trace   out;   but  we  must 

know,imagine  or  guess,  they  are  teachers  think  of  him  as  the  guide  of  ourselves 

of    the  deepest  verities;  and  at  their  in  all  the  strange  paths  our  own  souls 

feet  it  becomes  the  wisest  of  us  rever-  may    follow, — as    that    loving     power 

ently  and  humbly  to  sit.     Why  ?     Not  filling  us  with  all  the  delight  we  feel 

because  they  had  a  grandly  intellectual  when  we  do  justly  and  love  mercy, — 

conception  of  Deity  as  the  omnipotent  and  as  that  power,  no  less  loving,  filling 

ruler  of  a  vast  universe;  but  because  us  with  a  sense  of  discomfort  in  all  our 

they  knew  God,  and  felt  God,  &s  the  conscious  wrongdoing,  and  so  causing 

ruler  of  each  individual  in  the  universe,  our  sense  of  sin  to  be  always  for  us  a 

— as  the  searcher  of  I  each  single  heart,  sense  of  shame. 

as  the  lord  of  each  single  conscience,  as        It  does  seem  to  me  that  if  we  were 
the  One  Being  whom  it  was  natural  for  compelled  to  make  a   choice  between 
man  to  adore,  to  think  of  with  afifec-  these  two  things,  — a  narrow  intellectual 
tionate  trust,  and  to  speak  to  ever  as  to  conception  of  Deity  combined  with   a 
a  Father.  vivid  sense  of  his  personal  relationship 
We  need  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  these  to  us;  and  a  broadly  and  grandly  beau- 
old  teachers  to-day,  that  we  may  learn  tiful    intellectual    conception  of    him, 
of  them  the  lessons  they  can    teach,  combined  with  no  sense  of  personal  re- 
There  is,  I  fancy,  danger  that,  dwelling  lationship    at    all,  —  the    devout    soul 
overmuch  on  the   intellectual  concep-  would  not  long  hesitate  as  to  the  choice 
tions  of  Deity   we  have  been  able  to  he    should    make.      Elizabeth  Barrett 
form — or  to  fancy  we  have  been  able  to  Browning  was  correct  in  writing, — 
form — we  may,  by  thrusting  them  too  »*  Good  love,  however  ill  placed, 
much  into  the  background  of  our  expe-  Is  better  for  a  man's  soul  in  the  end, 
rience,  lose  sight  of  those  conceptions  Than  if  he  loved    ill  what  deserves  love 

of  him-if  the  word  in  such  a  connec-  ^  pagrnfkissinR  for  a  step  of  Pan 

tion  be  allowable — which  are  affectional  xh©  wild-goat's  hoof-print  on  the  loamy 

and  emotional.     There  is  danger  that,  down, 

iliinlnng  of  Deity  in  his  relation  to  the  Exceeds  our  modern   thinker  who   turns 

vast   and   limitless   universe    we    may  The  strata^ granite,  limestone,  coal 

forget  his  personal  relationship  to  our-  and  clay, 

selves.  Yet  on  the  vivid  and  strong  Concluding  coldly  with,  *  Here's  law  I 
retention  by  us  of  this  sense  of  personal  where's  God? 
relationship  to  God,  the  depth  and  force.  We  had  far  better  believe  as  the  old 
the  purity  and  usef ulness,of  our  religion  Hebrews  seem  to  have  believed,  that 
depends.  If  held  on  the  intellectual  this  earth  of  ours  is  the  grand  center 
tenure  I  have  indicated,  religion  may  be  of  the  universe,  with  the  sun,  moon 
a  very  beautiful  theory;  but  it  is  hard  and  stars  hung  up  above  it  as  lanterns 
to  see  that  it  can  ever  become  a  spiritu-  to  give  it  light;  and  that  our  nation,  or 
ality,  inspiring  men  with  better  and  tribe,  or  church  is  the  center  of  our 
higher  aims,  without  the  strong  reten-  earth,  on  which  the  loving  care  of  God 
tion  by  us  of  a  sense  of  God's  personal  is  exclusively  bestowed,  and  over  which 
relationship  towards  each  individual  of  the  love  of  God  is  exclusively  shed;— 
our  race.  If  religion  is  ever  to  elevate  we  had  far  better  believe  this,  than  be- 
life,  by  transfiguring  the  duties  of  life  lieve  in  the  illimitable  vastness  of  the 
into  so  many  spiritual  heroisms,  it  is  not  universe — in  the  millions  upon  millions 
enough  that  we  should  think  of  Deity  of  worlds  that  throng  it — and  also  be- 
as  that  omnipresent  force  which  rules  lieve  that  the  God  who  rules  the  uni- 
the  solar  system;  but  we  must  think  of  verse  in  its  entirety,  sustains  no  per- 
him  as  the  ruler  no  less  of  our  own  in-  sonal  relationship  to  us,  and  is  there - 
dividual  lives.     It  is  not  enough  that  fore  a  Being  whom  we  need  not  desire 
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to  love,  and  whom  we  need  not  care  to  oat  has  within  it  no  divineness  what- 

worship.  ever  if  it  cuts  man  off  from,  a  sense  of 

John  Fiske,  the  great  interpreter  of  personal    relationship  to   God;     if    it 

the   Spencerian  philosophy,  speaks  of  makes  Deity  busy  in  ttie  Milky  Way,  but 

the  infinite  power  behind  phenomena  not  busy   in  the  hearts  of  men;   if  it 

as  cont€uning  within  itself  ''  all  the  pos-  makes   Deity  careless  of    the  humble 

sibilities  of  being."      What  is  involved  sorrows   and  of    the  humble  joys    of 

in  that  ?     Personality  is  a  possibility  of  earth's  common  homes.     If  there  he  no 

being  with  us,  for  here  we  are,  persona,  relationship  of  a  personal  sort  between 

Love  and  intelligence  are  possibilities  Otod  and  his  creatures, — ^if  there  he  no 

of  being  with  us,  for  here  we  are,  per-  natural  obligation  on  us  to  fear  him  as 

sonalities,  capable  in  some  degree  of  our  King,  to  love  him  as  our  Father,  to 

loving,  and  also  capable,  in  some  poor  desire    to    do  his  will  as  our  Infinite 

degree,  of  thinking.     Now,  if  all  possi-  Benefactor, — ^then  the  narrower  our  in- 

bilities  of  being  are  contained  within  tellectual    outlook    becomes,    the    bet- 

the  power  we  call  God,  then  Person-  ter.    Wider  views  of   Deity,  and  wider 

ality,  Love,  and  Wisdom  are  contained  views  of  the  universe  he  evolves    and 

within  that  power.     These  things  in  us  governs,  can  only  increase  the  area  of 

must,   somehow,   be  reflections  of  the  desolateness  over  which  living  and  lov- 

same  things  in  him.      They   are  the  ing  creatures   are  doomed  to  wander 

things  which  give  us  affinity,  likeness,  orphaned  of  the  Divine  Providence  and 

relationship  to  him.      If  evolution  be  care. 

the  principle,  and  I  think  it  is,  which  We  are  not  called  upon  to  make  this 
will  eventually  unlock  to  us  all  the  se-  choice.  Breadth  of  intellectual  view  ia 
crets  of  the  phenomenal  universe,  then  not  incompatible  with  depth  of  emo- 
all  that  is  evolved  must  be  involved  in  tional  fervor.  In  order  that  we  may 
the  evolving  power.  What  we  are  must  think  of  God  as  caring  for  us  individ- 
be  a  true  revealing  of  what  the  In-  uaUy,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
finite  Power  underlying  all  phenomena  narrow  our  conception  of  the  universe 
must  be.  Thus  even  the  Spencerian  over  which  he  rule^.  We  may  think  of 
philosophy,  as  interpreted  by  Fiske,  has  him  as  caring  for  us,  and  yet  not  be  so 
not  got  very  far  beyond  that  of  the  old  absorbed  in  our  self- consciousness  as  to 
Greek  poet  quoted  by  Paul  to  the  men  think  of  him  as  caring  for  us  exclu- 
of  Athens: — "As  certain  even  of  your  sively.  The  fault  of  religionists unde- 
own  poets  have  said.  For  we  also  are  veloped  on  the  intellectual  side,  has 
his  offspring."  We  are  God's  spring-  been  to  think  of  Deity  as  caring  exclu- 
ings  off — we  are  God's  sheddings-off.  sively  for  them.  The  fault  of  religion- 
Like  produces  like.  In  our  finite  per-  ists  undeveloped  on  the  emotional  side, 
sonality,  and  finite  love,  and  finite  wisr  has  been  to  think  of  Deity  as  caring 
dom,  we  have  affinity,  likeness,  indes-  particularly  for  nobody.  The  danger 
tructible  relationship  to  the  Infinite  which  liberal  religionists  have  to  avoid 
Personality,  to  the  Infinite  Love,  and  is,  that  while  enlarging  and  beautifying 
to  the  Infinite  Wisdom.  man's   intellectual  conceptions  of    the 

I  come  to  this  conclusion,  then:  that  universe  and  of  the  Deity  thereof,  they 
the  narrowest  and  most  ignorant  creed  may  come  to  regard  .  as  "  primitive 
which  human  folly  ever  elevated  into  a  superstitions  "  those  other  ideas  of  De- 
divine  truth,  has  verily  within  itself  ity  of  which  the  emotions  can  approve 
something  of  real  divineness  if  it  en-  and  which  the  affections  sanction.  The 
ables  the  believer  in  it  to  feel  that  there  deeper  and  the  truer  things  of  religion 
exists  an  actual  personal  relationship  are  revealed  through  the  heart,  and  not 
between  himself  and  the  God  whom  the  through  the  head.  The  emotion  of  the 
creed  dimly  shadows  forth.  I  come  heart  which  the  head  cannot  endorse 
also  to  this  other  conclusion:  that  the  may  be  false;  but  that  thought  of  the 
broadest  and  most  enlightened  creed  head  is  most  surely  false  of  which  the 
that  human  wisdom  ever  yet  thought  emotion  of   the  heart  cannot  approve. 
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Things  are  revealed  to  babes  which  are  interchange  of  natural  and  industrial 
hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  products  and  entering  upon  an  age  of 
in  the  mouths  of  sucklings  the  loftiest  social  reciprocity.  Scarcely  a  genera- 
praise  is  ever  being  perfected.  The  re-  tion  has  passed  since  Japan  was  but 
li^on  which  is  finally  to  conquer  the  little  more  than  a  name  beyond  its  own 
world  will  be  of  modern  breadth  and  of  borders,  and  since  the  other  peoples  of 
ancient  Hebrew  intensity.  It  will  pro-  the  world  were  but  like  a  dream  to  Ja- 
daim  a  Gk)d  who,  while  ruling  omnip-  pan.  Now  Japan  is  everywhere  known, 
otently  through  all  the  realms  of  in-  and  well  known.  In  your  ports  where 
finite  space,  yet  whispers  to  the  mean-  less  than  a  half  century  ago  a  foreign 
est  child  of  earth  the  tender  inspiration,  fia^  was  never  seen,  now  ships  from  ti^e 
— '*  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  farthest  shores  come  and  go  daily,  laden 
ishild,  that  she  should  not  have  com-  with  cargoes  for  Japan,  and  with  wealth 
passion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  ?  Yea,  from  your  fields  and  factories  for  other 
she  may  forget,  yet  will  not  I  forget  countries.  The  most  distant  markets 
thee! "  James  Kay  Applebee.  hold  your  food  products,  your  fabrics, 
Boston,  Mass.  and  objects  of  art,  while  everywhere  in 

your  own  markets,  machinery,  food, 
fabrics,  and  other  products  of  foreign 
labor  and  invention  may  be  seen.  But 
the  transformation  following  the  newly 
Japan's  present  era  is  evidently  to  be  opened  international  intercourse  is  not 
the  most  eventful  and  important  period  Qjjy  commercial.  Your  social  life  too 
in  the  history  of  the  empire.  It  is  an  jg  changing.  A  social  interchange  of 
«ra  of  transformations  which  affect  tl:e  momentous  import  is  going  on.  The 
very  sources  of  the  national  life.  Japanese  student  and  tourist  is  a  fa- 
Just  now  especially  noticeable  are  the  mUiar  figure  in  Europe  and  America, 
effects  of  the  gracious  act  with  which  ^j^jje  here,  visitors  and  scholars  from 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  has  marked  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  are  in 
his  return  to  an  unembarrassed  sover-  ^^ily  contact  with  you  in  business,  in 
eignty.  He  has  made^  a  free  gift  to  the  schools,  in  your  homes  and  in  your 
nation  of  a  constitution.  He  has  in-  government  offices.  Your  manners  and 
vited  a  large  part  of  the  people  to  share  customs,  your  architecture,  your  litera- 
with  him  the  direction  of  national  af-  ture,  your  art  all  show  marks  of  change; 
faira  Constitutional  law  is  hereafter  jn  gome  directions  they  have  been  al- 
to be  the  controlling  force  of  the  em-  ^ost  revoluticHiized.  Evidently  Japan 
pire.  A  Parliament  representing  the  has  lowered  the  barriers  which  so  long 
popular  will  is  to  give  shape  to  that  separated  it  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
law.  In  fact,  Japan  has  been  entrusted  an^  jg  becoming  a  member  of  the  house- 
by  its  sovereign  with  the  beginnings  of  hold  of  nations. 

popular  government,  which  in  time  will  ^  third  of  this  notable  series  of  trans- 

doubtless  become  more  direct  and  com-  formations  is  the  result  of  Japan's  re- 

P^®*®-  cent  change  from  a  non- scientific  mood 

In  the  next  place,  the  present  era  is  ^  that  of  science.     This  change  is  vi- 

diatinguished  by  the  transition  of  the  tally  involved  in  the  social  transforma- 

empire  from  a  state  of  seclusion  to  one  tion  just  mentioned,  but  it  is  of  suffi- 

of  international  intercourse.   It  has  been  ^ient  importance  to  receive  separate  at- 

found  to  be  undesirable  to   keep  the  tention.    Europe  and  America  have  been 

people  out  of  the  great  movement  of  almost  created  anew  during  the  past 

modem  times,  by  which  all  the  people  few  centuries  by  having  been  aroused  to 

of  the  world  are  being  drawn  into  vital  ^  scientific  investigation  of  nature  and 

intercommunication.      All   around    the  of  life.     During  the  centuries  of  Jap- 

earth,  mankind  are  beginning  a  general  an's  isolation  the  people  of  the  West 

""""""  completed  their  struggle  out  of  the  ig- 

•An  Address  delivered  before  the  KoJuDsha  at  „^«/l^^  ««  j  c«^^«c.4^u^i.  ^9  ♦l*^  ^W[\AA^€^ 

ISt  twelfth  Aonual  MeeUag  held  In  Nakamuraro.  norance  and  superstition  of  the  Middle 
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Ages.  Wlien  Japan  re-entered  inter-  are  here,  too.  Then,  too,  the  force  of 
course  with  the  West,  it  found  Europe  Japan's  religious  traditions  has  either 
and  America  enjoying  marvelous  results  grown  very  weak,  or  has  wholly  ceased, 
of  free  science.  Mechanical  invention  over  increasing  numbers.  The  same 
had  made  distance  of  no  moment;  it  had  intellectual  restlessness  which  character- 
immeasurably  increased  human  power;  izes  the  western  peoples,  the  same 
it  h^d  added  enormously  to  wealth,  hap-  eager  desire  to  make  constant  progress 
piness,  and  national  dignity.  The  new  from  the  gains  of  to-day  to  the  possible 
spirit  of  rational  inquiry  had  done  away  gains  of  to-morrow,  are  active  here, 
vnth  mere  tradition  and  dogma  in  the  The  scientific  mood  is  upon  Japan  as 
knowledge  of  nature,  in  the  treatment  upon  America  and  Europe,  and  under 
of  disease*  in  the  methods  of  education,  its  power  the  traditional  part  is  disap- 
in  the  whole  round  of  merely  inherited  pearing,  while  the  people  are  impelled 
'  thought  and  ways  of  life.  The  new  to  enter  the  future  as  discoverers  setting 
spirit  had  started  human  society  for-  out  over  a  land  unknown,  to  iind  a  new 
ward  in  all  its  relations,  personal  and  home  and  fortunes, 
social,  and  religious  and  political  as  No  earnest  and  intelligent  citizen  of 
well.  Its  motive  force  was  a  new  this  empire,  or  friend  of  the  Japanese 
knowledge  and  farther  progress  con-  people,  can  look  upon  these  facts  with- 
stantly.  Lord  Macaulay  well  charac-  out  solicitude.  What  will  the  forces 
terized  the  Baconian  philosophy,  which  thus  so  suddenly  and  powerfully  set  in 
is  typical  of  the  modem  scientific  operation  bring  forth  ?  I  cannot  doubt, 
method  generally,  when  he  wrote, — "  It  knowing  what  I  do  of  the  course  of 
is  a  philosophy  which  never  rests,  human  history,  that  popular  govem- 
which  has  never  attained,  which  is  ment,  that  widening  international  inter- 
never  perfect.  Its  law  is  progress.  A  course,  will,  in  the  long  run,  produce 
point  which  yesterday  was  invisible  is  the  highest  prosperity  and  happiness, 
its  goal  to-day,  and  will  be  its  starting  I  cannot  doubt  tihat  in  order  to  reach 
point  to-morrow."  Japan,  in  re-enter-  these  ends  the  most  efficient  means  is 
ing  international  communication,  came  found  in  a  true  knowledge  and  use  of 
suddenly  into  contact  with  the  full  en-  nature  and  its  forces,  and  in  a  practical 
ergy  and  effects  of  tliis  modem  spirit,  science  of  man.  The  greatest  attain- 
The  nation  was  subjected  to  it,  and  in  a  ments  mankind  have  made,  have  been 
generation  has  been  speeding  over  the  made  in  these  modem  times  of  free 
space  which  it  had  taken  the  West  five  national  thought  and  natural,  utilitarian 
hundred  years  to  traverse.  To-day  Japan  science.  These  conclusions  I  cannot 
is  making  an  unparalleled  swift  transi-  doubt  But  at  the  same  time  I  cannot 
tion  from  its  own  past,  under  the  sway  doubt,  too,  that  these  grand  factors  in 
of  the  spirit  of  science  and  reason,  human  progress  are  accompanied  by 
Steamships,  railways,  electric  telegraphs  very  grave  responsibilities  and  by  the 
and  telephones,  power  presses,  scores  most  serious  dangers;  by  dangers 
of  other  kinds  of  labor-saving  machines,  which,  if  they  are  not  guarded  against, 
and  innumerable  quantities  of  the  can  bring  to  ruin  the  fairest  structures 
products  of  free  invention  are  here;  an  that  free  thought  and  science  may  rear, 
army  and  navy  with  the  modern  appli-  And  I  am  persuaded  that  if  there  ever 
ances  of  scientific  engineering,  equip-  was  a  people  whose  character  and  cir- 
ment,  discipline,  and  strategy,  are  here;  cumstances  made  caution,  prudence* 
modern  astronomy,  meteorology,  chem-  comprehensive  and  conservative  intelli- 
istry,  medicine,  geology,  botany,  and  gence  necessary  in  using  these  tremen- 
the  whole  host  of  natural  sciences  are  dous  forces  of  progress,  it  is  the  people 
here;  scientific  education,  extending  of  Japan.  I  have  long  been  convinced 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  that  this  judgment  is  well  founded.  So, 
is  here;  the  philosophy  of  science,  when  the  invitation  came  to  me  to  speak 
its  rationalism,  its  utilitarianism,  its  at  your  annual  meeting,  my  immediate 
many  forms  of  naturalistic  speculation,  impulse  was   to   emphasize  this  judg- 
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znent  here,  and  to  add  some  thooghts  and    prosperity.     But  the  histories  of 

concerning  the    special    dangers    and  the  monarchies  of  the  world  show  that 

duties  which  the  advance  of  your  pres-  wherever  order  and  happiness  have  been 

ent  era  brings  into  view.     It  may  ap-  maintained  and  advanced  under  them, 

pear  obtrusive  for  one  who  is  a  compar-  the  people  have  always  been  controlled 

ative,   stranger  to  speak  in  this  way.  by  an  unquestioning  loyalty  to  their  or- 

This  is  a  topic  which  may  be  thought  dained  ruler.      The  prosperity  of  the 

to  be  peculiarly  your  own.     But  I  be-  monarchy  requires  thorough  obedience, 

lieve  you  will  indulge  me  by  reason  of  showing  itself   in  the  devotion  of  the 

the  sb*ong  personal  interest  I  have  in  subject's  time  and  person,  if  need  be,  to 

Japan,  also  on  account  of  your  intimate  the  sovereign.     The  one  uncompromis- 

relation  now  to  our  common  humanity  ing   and  comprehensive    duty   of    the 

in  whose  welfare  we  are  all  involved,  monarch's    subject     must    be    loyalty. 

Moreover,   the  culminating  thought  of  Self-assertion  or  personal  independence 

my  address  has  a  universal  as  well  as  a  should  be  the  last  thing  he  should  at- 

local  bearing.  tempt  if  the  state  is  to  be  preserved. 

I  assume  that  human  nature  is  in  all  He   should  find  his  well-being  in  his 

men  essentially  the  same;  that  with  the  ruler's  will.     He  should  freely  yield  of 

same  impulses  and  conditions,  all  men  his  wealth  for  his  sovereign's  needs.  He 

will  practically  think  and  act  alike.     I  should  be  ready  to  give  even  his  life, 

assume  too  that  cause   and  effect  are  But  let  it  once  come  to   pass  that 

uniformly  connected  in  mental  as  well  the  monarchy  be  changed  in  any  way  so 

as  in  physical  relations.     The  light  of  that  civil  power  is  distributed  to  the 

what  has  happened  in  human  society  people,  then   radically  different  factors 

may  be  taken  as  a  safe  guidance  to  what  enter  the  working  of  the  government, 

will  happen  where  the  same  forces  are  The  moment  a  monarchy  expresses  it- 

at  work.  The  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  self  in  a  constitution  and  accepts  a  legis- 

ihe  Greeks,  the  Jews,  the  Bomans,  the  lature  composed  of  citizens  representa- 

French,  the  Germans,  the  English,  the  tive  of  and  chosen  by  popular  suffrage, 

Puritans,   all   formed  or    are  forming  by  these    facts   the   individual   citizen 

great  states.      Some  of  these  peoples  takes  on  a  different  character  from  that 

are  now  but  names  in  history.     They  of    the  passive   subject.      The   citizen 

were  human  beings.     Their  privileges,  himself  becomes  a  law  maker  and  exec- 

their  dangers,  their  duties,  were  much  utive  of  the  law.       The   stability  and 

alike.     Their  fortunes,  their  fates,  are  progress  of  the  state  now  depend  not 

only  clear  signs  of  the  rise  or  fall,  the  only  upon  each  citizen's  loyalty  to  the 

grandeur  or  ruin  of  all  who  follow  in  supreme   authority  which    he  himself 

their  paths   and   do  their  deeds.      So  helps   to   establish,  but  also  upon  his 

then  with  the  light  of  man's  experience  wise  intelligence,  upon  his  moderation, 

to  show  us  our  way,  let  us  go  farther  on.  tolerance,  and  self- constraining  patriot- 

What   of    Japan's    present   political  ism.  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  distinguished 

transformation  ?     Had  I  time  I  would  English  economist,  speaking  of  popular 

show  in  relation  to  this  question  how  government,    said:    "The   worth   of   a 

every  form  of  government  carries  with  state  is,  in  the  long  run,  the  worth  of 

it   its   special  privileges,  dangers,  and  the  individuals  composing  it."  No  truer 

duties.     But  we  must  reach  our   goal  sentence  was  ever  uttered.     In  a  popu- 

more  quickly.    Let  us  suppose  then  that  lar   government  the   individual  citizen 

we  have  to  deal  with  a  state  which  has  becomes  continually  more  and  more  im- 

erected  for  itself  an  absolute  monarchy,  portant;  the  final  law  of  the  state  is  in 

The  monarch,  we  assume,  rules  his  realm  the  end  the  result  of  the  expressions  of 

with  a  true  reverence  for  the  sanction  individual  wills.     This  result,  however, 

or  the  faith  by  which  absolute  power  of  necessity  is  brought  about  by  wise, 

has  been   placed   in   his  hands.      Un-  generous  concessions,  compromises  and 

doubtedly  imder  such  government  so-  faithfully  kept  agreements  among  indi- 

ciety  may  reach  a  high  degree  of  peace  vidual  citizens.     Through  this  mutual 
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give  and  take,  the  agencies  which  are  of  the  high  privileges  now  made  possi- 

essential  to  the  conduct  of  any  popular  ble  to  them! 

gOYernment,  parties,  are  created.  But,  But  with  the  political  change  the 
as  only  one  party  can  direct  a  state  at  transition  of  the  nation  from  its  past 
one  time,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  con-  isolation  to  a  world-wide  intercourse  is 
test  for  supremacy  which  must  take  also  hastening  forward.  A  whole  cycle 
place  among  political  parties  there  can  of  new  commercial  and  social  relations 
be  no  safety  for  the  state  unless  all  -  is  being  entered.  With  this,  many  new 
citizens  agree  that  majorities  shall  rule,  perils  and  duties  are  appearing.  Under 
In  a  self -regulating  government,  major-  the  former  order  of  things  Japan's  trade 
ity  law  under  the  constitution  must  be  and  industry  were  practically  confined 
supreme.  If  such  a  government  is  to  within  its  own  borders.  Its  social  habits, 
exist  at  all,  no  citizen  or  party  should  customs,  its  literature  and  art  were  al- 
dare  to  resist  by  violence,  or  to  de-  most  wholly  adapted  to  its  own  and  to 
stroy  this  fundamental  principle.  You  no  other  needs.  Its  commerce  was  not 
see  therefore  how  much  that  is  new  and  only  very  limited,  but  it  was  compara- 
of  the  most  important  character  is  laid  tively  free  from  the  fever  of  compett- 
upon  the  individual  citizen  where  a  gov-  tion.  Invention  was  extremely  slow,  in- 
ernment  passes  from  a  monarchy  into  dustries  being  fifty  years  ago  very  like 
the  care  of  the  people.  what  they  were  a  thousand  years  ago. 
Now  Japan,  as  we  all  know,  is  under-  There  was  none  of  the  restless  struggle 
going  a  transition  from  an  imperial  for  wealth  and  place  characteristic  of 
feudalism  to  a  representative  constitu-  to-day.  From  century  to  century  a 
tionalism  under  its  Emperor.  A  new  placid,  equable  industry  and  commerce 
type  of  citizenship  is  therefore  impera-  were  carried  on.  Science  was  small  and 
tive,  if  the  Emperor's  gracious  act  is  to  unprogressive.  Literature  ranged  within, 
meet  with  the  success  it  is  intended  it  very  narrow  limits.  The  nation's  unique 
should  have.  The  intelligent,  self -re-  art  moved  along  a  path  of  high,  but  little 
specting,  prudent,  conservative,  law-  varying  excellence.  Now,  however,  the 
abiding  and  tolerant  citizen  is  demanded  mighty,  complex  and  never  settled  com- 
for  the  new  order  of  afiPairs  in  the  state,  mercial,  industrial,  scientific,  literary, 
Popular  elections  occur;  lines  are  to  be  and  art  movements  of  the  outside  world 
drawn  through  the  present  political  have  come  upon  this  land  as  an  invad- 
chaos,  shaping  closely  defined  party  or-  ing  host.  The  former  circumscribed  and 
ganizations;  parliamentary  debate  and  simple  organization  of  Japanese  society 
popular  legislation  will  hereafter  be  has  been  brought  into  contact  with  these 
daily  occurrences.  Japanese  society,  revolutionary  forces.  The  unmeasured 
which  has  been  comparatively  stable,  is  ambition  of  western  commerce,  the 
now  to  become  mobile  under  the  will  of  West's  enormous  industrial  operations, 
the  people.  It  is  not  only  to  be  largely  its  competitions,  its  ideals  of  massive 
re-organized,  but  to  undergo  repeated  wealth,  its  stupendous  financial  schem- 
re-organizations.  The  political,  com-  ings,  and  the  like,  have  all  come  here 
mercial,  and  social  stations  of  citizens  arousing  this  people  from  the  old  une- 
are  to  be  liable  to  unexpected  changes,  ventful  quiet.  These  new  forces,  I  be- 
Critical  experiments  are  to  be  tried  with  lieve,  can  here,  as  elsewhere,  open  ways 
great  and  novel  problems  in  finance,  to  great  prosperity.  Your  natural  re- 
commerce,  industry,  education,  art,  and  sources,  your  geographical  position,  your 
social  affairs  generally.  Now,  clearly,  pioneer  work  in  this  part  of  the  world 
the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  justify  the  belief.  But  how  many  perils 
nation  is  to  depend  upon  the  intelli-  beset  Japan  with  the  new  opportunities! 
gence,  wisdom,  caution,  and  loyal  for-  Wholesome  ambition  may  easily  become 
bearance  with  one  another  among  the  an  unscrupulous  greed  under  the  novel 
whole  people.  May  the  citizens  of  Ja-  excitement  Honesty  may  easily  be  sup- 
pan  realize  fully  what  the  new  order  of  planted  by  cunning  and  fraud.  Trust 
their  state  means,  and  become  worthy  and  honor,  the  very  foundations  of  per- 
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xnanent  commercial  prosperity,  are  laid  a  precipitate  stmggle  for  great  wealth, 
bare   to  undermining  forces   that  can  that  is,  by  letting  great  monopolies  fas- 
bring  down  the  whole  fabric  in  ruin,  ten  themselves  upon  its  source  of  pro- 
Commerce  is  to  a  large  extent  carried  duction,  and  by  inordinate  and  credu- 
on  under  competition.     This  principle  lous  speculative  investments  by  masses 
is  legitimate  and  apparently  necessary,  of  the  people.    Again,  western  society, 
But  how  excessive  it  has  become  under  by  its  excessive  competitions,  specula- 
the  stress  of  modern  life!     It  tends  to  tions,  and  greed,  has  engendered  tre- 
enslave  and  to  impoverish  the  weak  and  mendous    forces    which    threaten    the 
inefficient,  and  to   intensify  social   in-  whole  social  fabric  there.     Troublesome 
equalities   in   every  direction.      Desire  labor  questions,  strikes,  riots,  an  unpree- 
for  wealth  is  characteristic  of  the  civil-  edented  growth  of  socialistic  and  com- 
ized  man.     But  how  much  it  has  be-  munistic  theories  and  organizations  now 
oome  a  mere  greed  for  gain  to-day!     It  confront  society  in  Europe  and  America 
is  the  stimulus  back  of  the  intense  spec-  in  portentous   forms.     It   is   said   that 
ulation  which    marks    the  commercial  Europe  is  trembling  over  a  social  vol- 
life  of  the  West.     Through  this  passion  cano  which  may  burst  forth  with  deadly 
the  very  safety  of  society  is  often  im-  violence    at    any    time.      Japan   must 
perilled.     It  does  not  hesitate  to  grasp  needs  move  very  cautiously  with  these 
at  the  absolute  control  of  great  iater-  tremendous  forces  of  western  commer- 
ests;  it  seeks  to  monopolize  industries;  cial  and  social  progress  or  it  may  rue 
it  gathers  under  its  power  even  the  food  the  day  it  began  to  make  them  its  own. 
and  fabrics  of  nations,  establishes  auto-        Nor  is  the  transition  that   Japan  is 
cratic  ownerships  called  ^'  comers,"  en-  making  into  the  scientific  rationalistic 
hancing   prices   artificially  beyond   the  ihood  of   the  West  any  less  free  from 
abilities  of  the  people  to  pay,  and  en-  dangers  or  from  corresponding  duties 
gendering  dangerous  discontent  among  than  its  political  and  commercial  trans- 
the  poor.     The  same  greed  of  money  is  formations.     The  scientific  mood  is  one 
back  of  the  criminal  schemes  so  charac-  of  the  greatest  forces  of  human  pro- 
teristic  of  to-day,  which,  under  the  name  gress.   Knowledge  is  true  power.    Igno- 
of  stock  companies,  are  used  only  to  ranee  is  the  source  of  a  large  part  of 
filch  hard  earnings  hrom  investors  to  fill  human  weakness  and  misfortune.     Su- 
the  purses  of  the  unscrupulous  specula-  perstition  is  followed  by  a  train  of  evils 
tors.     In  truth,  I  see  many  great  perils  and  miseries.     But  even  the  scientific 
before  Japan  in  its  rapid  appropriation  mood  can  lead  to  error.     And  it  is  true 
of  the  ways  of  western  commerce.  that  not  everything  called  science  is  true 
In  Europe   and    America,  many   of  knowledge.     The  scientific  man  may  be 
the  gravest  dangers  are  abroad  through  too  hasty  in  drawing  his  conclusions  or 
the  working  and  the  forces  I  have  just  have  too  limited  an  observation.     The 
mentioned.     So  far  they  have  been  held  scientific  mood  in  its  reaction  from  old 
in  check  by  a  strong  social  conservatism,  faiths,  from  traditions,   from   what  it 
but  they  threaten  great  calamities  for  finds  to  be  superstitious  and  irrational, 
the  future.     They  will  certainly  work  may  go  to  opposite  extremes  as  little  jus- 
harm  here  if  rashly  allowed  to  control  tified  by  truth  as  were  the  old  faiths.  The 
Japan's  new  life.     Financial  crises  and  French  Eevolution  of  a  century  ago  is  a 
crashes  are  common  experiences  in  the  fearful  example  of  what  I  mean.    Then 
West,  but  they  are  largely  neutralized  the  people  in  their  hatred  of  all  the  old 
or  remedied  by  the  enormous  produc-  authority  that  held  society  together,  en- 
tivity  of  new  countries  like  America  and  throned  what  they  called   Beason   as 
the  coloniee  of  the  European  States,  their  goddess  and  did  the  most  irration- 
Here,  in   an  old  country  whose   pro-  al  things  thinkable.  Having  overthrown 
ductiveness  has  almost  reached  its  max-  the   old    intolerable  civil    order,    they 
imam,  there  are  no  such  ways  of  safety,  overthrew  vnth  it  the  old  moral  sane- 
Japan   might  easily  impoverish  itself,  tions,  and  turned  France  into  a  very  hell 
and  helplessly  impoverish  itself,  through  of  violence,  rapine,  and  murder.     This 
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extreme  unbalanced  revolt  from  super^  which  the  whole  course  of  this  article 

stition  no  sane  man  can  look  upon  ex-  has  been   tending.     I  have  spoken  of 

cept  with   horror.     Such  awful  crimes  Japan's  movement  into  popular  govem- 

can  be  committed  in  the  name  of  rea-  ment,  into  world-wide  international  in- 

son!     Reason  and  science  are  of  inesti-  tercourse,  into  the  ways  of  modem  in- 

mable  value  to  human  progress  and  can  dustry,  conmierce,   social   culture,  and 

be  of  the  highest  service  to  Japan,  but  science.     I  have  spoken  of  the  benefits 

it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  they  likely  to  accompany   these  changes,  of 

are  valuable  only  as  far  as  they  really  the  dangers  which  beset  them,  and  of 

disclose  the  truth.  the  duties  to  which  they  summon  your 

It  is  an  interesting  yet  natural  fact  citizens.  Without  faithful  observance  of 
that  the  beginnings  of  every  period  of  these  duties,  as  we  have  seen,  the  dan- 
rationalistic  thought  have  been  charac-  gers  are  greatly  to  be  feared  and  the 
terized  by  disbelief  in,  and  rejection  of,  benefits  likely  to  be  lost, 
the  teachings  of  traditional  and  organ-  The  events  of  the  present  era  there- 
ized  religion.  In  the  majority  of  cases  fore  bring  the  Japanese  people,  first  of 
this  has  been  done  in  behalf  of  a  larger  all,  face  to  face  with  duty.  Loyalty  to 
and  more  reasonable  faith.  But  in  the  constitution,  intelligence  and  for- 
modem  times  the  scientific  mood  is  di-  bearance  among  partisans,-  and  rever- 
rected  in  large  part  by  either  a  pro-  ence  for  the  wills  of  majorities  are  es- 
f  essed  atheism  or  by  the  theory  that  the  sential  political  duties.  Justice,  honor, 
human  mind  can  know  nothing  of  the  caution,  conservative  progress,  and  the 
objects  of  religious  faith.  These  two  like  are  imperative  in  order  to  gain  safe 
attitudes  of  thought  appear  in  the  works  commercial  and  industrial  welfare.  In 
of  many  of  the  scientists  of  the  day.  I  accepting  the  scientific  spirit  the  peo- 
do  not  wonder  that  the  Japanese  who  pie  must  be  above  all  lovers  and  ser- 
have  been  influenced  by  modern  science  vants  of  the  truth.  Duty,  that  is, 
have  inclined  to  the  speculations  of  obedience  to  moral  law,  is  the  guaran- 
modern  atheists  and  agnostics.  These  tee  and  only  guarantee  for  Japan's  safe 
speculations  have  come  in  naturally  progress  in  the  new  life  it  has  entered, 
with  their  recently  opened  study  of  But  what  is  moral  law  f  It  is  as  the 
western  physieal  science  and  invention,  question  puts  it,  law.  Whence  derived  ? 
But  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  Suppose  we  admit  it  comes  from  the 
atheism  and  agnosticism  are  the  result  operation  of  mere  use  or  convenience, 
of  only  the  extreme  of  one-sided  knowl-  that  it  is  more  useful  to  be  just  than 
edge.  Furthermore,  I  believe  that  they  unjust,  honest  than  treacherous,  obedi- 
are  fraught  with  tfie  most  serious  dan-  ent  than  rebellious.  What  quality  in 
gers,  not  to  Japan  only,  but  also  and  human  nature  or  elsewhere  is  there, 
especially  to  Europe  and  America.  It  however,  that  makes  one  line  of  conduct 
would  be  a  great  mistake  were  the  peo-  useful  or  convenient  and  another  line  of 
pie  of  Japan  to  accept  these  specula-  conduct  harmful  or  undesirable?  It  may 
tions  as  the  best  products  of  even  the  be  answered  that  human  nature  and  all 
rational  thought  of  the  West.  The  high-  nature  is  so  constituted  that  certain 
est  philosophy  of  the  West  is  neither  ath-  things  are  helpful  to  us,  and  others  in- 
eistic  nor  even  agnostic.  Should  these  jurious.  If  we  were  to  continue  with 
negative  speculations  become  dominant  this  kind  of  argument  we  should  be 
in  the  philosophy  and  popular  mood  brought  at  last  to  the  radical  truth 
of  this  empire,  I  believe  that  its  pres-  that  there  is,  through  an  invariable 
ent  political  and  social  transformations  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  a  fixed  de- 
would  be  deprived  of  their  greatest  pos-  pendence  bt  prosperity  or  adversity 
sible  safeguard,  and  that  the  national  life  upon  some  things  and  acts  rather  than 
would  be  exposed  with  but  feeble  pro-  upon  others,  that  what  is  essentially  a 
tection  to  the  dangers  of  which  I  have  moral  order  lies  in  the  nature  of  things, 
been  speaking.  If  then  we  may  go  on  to  say  that  mor- 

This  thought  brings  us  to  the  goal  to  ality  therefore  lies  in  the  very  isubstance 
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of  the  tmiverse,  what  line  divides  our  ntilitariamsm  of  the  atheistic  or  agnos- 
thonght  from  the  meaning  essential  in  tic  moralist  tends  to  crude  and  coarse 
religious  faith,  that  the  moral  order  of  selfishness  among  common  men.  Which 
the  universe  is  there  because  it  is  the  state  is  preferable  for  the  masses  of 
expression  of  the  morality  of  the  Infi-  mankind,  —  a  religious  faith  which, 
nite  and  Eternal  Being  in  whom  and  of  though  tending  to  become  crude  and 
whom  the  universe  exists?  Any  real  superstitious,  does  wield  a  mighty  au- 
morality,  intuitive  or  scientific,  implies,  thority,  or  a  utilitarian  ethics  which 
I  think,  the  existence  of  all  that  is  es-  the  ignorant  and  selfish  mind  easily 
sential  to  a  vital  belief  in  God,  that  is,  ignores  ?  Better  for  mankind  that  it 
to  religion.  To  me,  true  ethics  and  re-  ,  be  "  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn "  than 
ligion  are  as  inseparable  as  stream  and  given  over  to  what  may  be  the  sway  of 
fountain.  selfish  license.  Dr.  F.  E.  Abbot,  a 
My  culminating  thought  is  therefore  thinker  of  high  repute  in  America,  late- 
that  if  Japan  would  go  along  its  pres-  ly  wrote,  **  Theological  agnostics  will 
ent  path  in  safety  and  ascend  by  it  to  soon  be  succeeded  by  ethical  agnostics  j 
greater  heights  of  prosperity  and  happi-  the  doubt  or  disbelief  of  God  wUl  soon 
ness,  its  people  not  only  should  accept  be  followed  by  doubt  or  disbelief  of  the 
the  exact  sight  of  guiding  science,  but  moral  law  itself.  Moral  beings  could 
should  see  how  science  itself  moves  not  be  moral  beings,  if  morality  were 
under  the  light  of  the  eternal  Sun.  not  a  universal  law  above  them, — nay. 
My  plea  is  really  for  an  appreciation  of  the  all-pervading  law  of  the  universe 
the  worth  and  need  to  this  nation  of  all  itself.  It  stands  written  in  the  nature 
that  is  fundamental  in  that  which  is  of  things  that,  amidst  the  fury  of  con- 
named  religion.  Do  not  misunderstand  tending  passions,  the  moral  ideal  itself 
the  word  religion.  By  it  I  do  not  mean,  shall  go  to  the  wall,  unless  it  drink  om- 
anything  that  savors  of  superstition.  I  nipotence  from  the  Divine  Idea." 
mean  by  it  simply  that  supreme  sense  To  a  recognition  of  the  Divine  Idea, 
of  the  soul  which  is  conscious  of  Infinite  then,  I  summon  you  and  the  people  of 
and  Eternal  Being  as  Creator,  Guide,  this  empire.  Let  this  become  clear  to 
and  Immanent  Power  and  Life  in  the  the  vision  of  the  people,  establishing 
atom  and  in  the  star,  in  the  feeblest  and  sanctioning  the  virtues  which  lie  at 
stir  of  life  and  in  the  grandest  thought,  the  source  of  civil  order;  assuring  the 
I  sympathize  deeply  with  those  ear-  worth  of  justice,  honor,  and  truth  among 
nest  minds  of  this  nation  who  feel  that  men  in  their  social  relations;  giving 
the  safety  of  their  beloved  empire  lies  real  force  to  the  ethical  instinct  which 
in  the  reign  here  of  true  morality,  now  saves  the  world  from  destructive 
I  welcome  the  efforts  of  those  who  passion;  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
are  trying  to  found  for  Japan  a  science  way  Japan  has  taken  can  lead  only  up- 
of  morality.  I  profoundly  believe,  ward  and  onward  to  a  happier,  more 
however,  that  unless  the  morality  so  prosperous,  and  useful  place  for  the 
sought  has  for  its  sanction  an  Eternal  empire  in  the  great  household  of  na- 
Right  and  Wrong  their  efforts  will  in  tions.  History  shows  that  so  long  as 
the  end  come  to  naught.  The  high,  high,  serious,  devout  moral  purpose 
pure  souls  that  are  seeking  to  establish  a  has  ruled  men  their  careers  have  been 
moral  science  without  religious  sane-  only  a  succession  of  triumphant  ad- 
tions,  I  am  sure  cannot  so  impress  their  vances.  Only  with  the  absence  or  fail- 
judgments  upon  common  minds  that  ure  of  this  purpose  has  human  progress 
they  will  bear  the  stress  of  "the  wild  faltered  or  ceased.  It  is  as  true  to-day 
turmoil  of  modem  thought."  The  com-  as  it  was  in  the  times  of  the  ancients 
mon  mind  cannot  understand  and  feel  that — "  Eighteousness  exalteth  a  na- 
the  pure  force  of  high  ideals.  The  sub-  tion."  But  righteousness  exists  among 
lime  theism  of  the  philosopher  necessa-  men  just  because  it  issues  from  One 
rily  tends  to  be  crude  and  superstitious  whose  will  is  actuated  by  an  eternal 
in  the  ordinary  minds.     So  the  high  right. 
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SCHOPENHAUER'S  "  THE  WISDOM  stage  to  kings  in  reaHife."     Seemingly 

OF  LIFE."  •  Schopenhauer  has  well-nigh  overthrown 

In  this  book  Schopenhauer  has  given  his  whole  philosophy,  so  enthusiastic- 

us  some  of  his  best  thoughts.     As  the  ally  does  he  argue  that  man  has  more 

title  indicates,  the  work  does  not  pre-  to  expect  from  his  inner  nature  than 

tend  to  cover  the  whole  duty  of  man.  from  all  else  besides.     "  The  principal 

It  is  a  series  of  aphorisms,  well  arran-  element  in   a   man's    well-being,"    he 

ged  and  strikingly  said,  covering  a  wide  says,  "  is  what  he  is  made  of, — his  inner 

range  of  subjects  that  center  more  or  constitution."  Happiness  does  not  come 

less  obviously  in  the  query    "  Wherein  primarily    from   our    outward   circum- 

does  human  happiness  consist?  "  stance.     "The  mind  is  its  own  place. *' 

Schopenhauer's  style  is  ever  brilliant,  ■  Whether  we  are  rich  or  poor,  whether 
terse,  and  animated,  and,  unlike  that  of  we  are  unknown  or  famous,  whether  we 
most  German  philosophers,  it  is  clear,  are  spoken  well  of  or  the  reverse, — all 
In  "  The  Wisdom  of  Life  "  he  aims  to  be  these  are  of  small  moment  compared 
popular  and  he  is  markedly  successful,  with  those  other  sources  of  well-being. 
There  is  scarce  a  reference  to  his  pecu-  health,  temperament,  and  intellectual 
liar  philosophic  views.  Even  his  pes-  insight.  I  cannot  forbear  the  remark 
simism  is  toned  down  to  such  an  extent  as  that  Schopenhauer  speaks  more  power- 
to  appear  almost  wholesome.  The  book  fully  than  many  a  man  who  goes  less 
before  us  is  professedly  a  compromise,  widely  astray,  wheo  he  speaks  of  the 
In  other  words  the  author  deliberately  influence  of  personality  upon  happiness, 
casts  aside  his  own  peculiar  tenets  and  When  will  we  learn  that  it  is  good  to  be 
speaks  of  the  "  Wisdom  of  Life  "  in  the  idealists  f  When  will  we  act  upon  the 
common  meaning  of  the  term,  as  the  principle  that  after  all  the  world  is  our 
art,  namely,  of  ordering  our  lives  so  as  own  creation,  ours  to  make  it  a  source  of 
to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  amount  happiness  or  unhappiness  as  we  choose, 
of  pleasure  and  success."  Evidently,  or  better,  as  we  are  wise  or  foolish! 
when  Schopenhauer  is  going  to  talk  Man  was  long  ago  by  some  Greek 
thus  we  shall  derive  the  most  benefit  called  a  microcosm,  a  little  world, 
and  solid  comfort  from  his  remarks  Schopenhauer  somewhere  reverses  the 
if  we  try,  so  far  as  possible,  to  for-  statement  He  says  the  world  is  a  big 
get  what  his  life  was,  and  what  in  man,  a  macranthropos.  He  is  our  Her- 
other  writings  of  his  he  has  said  con-  cules,  our  Goliath,  to  make  us  happy  or 
tradictory  to  the  ideas  here  expressed,  otherwise,  according  as  we,  in  our  turn, 
Schopenhauer  seems  to  desire  his  read-  make  him  a  jolly  companion  or  a  dul- 
ers  to  do  exactly  this,  for  after  pointing  lard. 

out  the  manifest  contradiction  between  Schopenhauer  is  treading  upon  safe 

the  "Wisdom  of  Life"  and  the  "  World  psychological    ground    when    he    dis- 

as    Will    and  Idea,"  he  dismisses  the  courses  thus  of  the  importance  to  hap- 

subject  once  for  all.  piness  of  the  inner  man.     The  same 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  outward  circumstance  affects  different 

entitled,  respectively.  Personality,  Prop-  men  very  differently.     Two  brothers,  al- 

erty,  and  Position.  ways  together,  seeing  the  same  things. 

Personality,  or  what  a  man  is,  it  is  hearing  the  same  things,  wearing  the 
maintained,  has  the  most  to  do  with  our  same  clothes  indiscriminately,  eating 
happiness  or  unhappiness.  "  Compared  out  of  the  same  breakfast  cup  at  mom, 
with  genuine  personal  advantages,  such  and  oat  of  the  same  apple  for  luncheon, 
as  a  great  mind  or  a  great  heart,  all  the  together  as  babes  crying  for  the  moon 
privileges  of  rank  or  birth,  even  of  and  together  as  men  struggling  for  a 
royal  birth,  are  but  as  kings  on  the  worthy  place  in  life's  army,  have  for 
all    this    gone    widely  apart      These 
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two  minds  and  hearts  made  different  measure  of  happiness  a  man  can  attain 
uses  of  their  gifts.  We  read  a  book  of  is  determined  beforehand  by  his  indi- 
travels.  "Ah,"  we  exclaim,  "would  viduality."  There  are  certain  limita- 
ihat  I  had  seen  those  sights! "  Here  tions  set  about  us  at  the  beginning. 
we  err,  says  Schopenhauer.  What  we  Our  own  happiness  depends  largely 
really  lack  is  th^  "  mental  aptitude "  upon  whether  or  not  our  fathers  and 
that  lends  those  facts  their  life  and  re-  mothers  were  happy  before  us.  Not 
ality  as  thus  described.  Suppose  the  only  does  iiatural  affection  (kin-ness  or 
man  of  dull  perceptions  were  to  see  kind-ness)  render  this  so,  but  much 
with  his  own  eyes  the  Egypt  that  Herod-  greater  than  this  is  the  influence  of 
otas  describes,  the  sympathetic  reader  transmitted  intellectual  capacity,  physi- 
of  Herodotus  still  sees  more  really  than  cal  health  and  temperament  or  attitude 
does  he.  Dickens  sees  two  lovers,  a  towards  the  world, 
father  with  his  dead  babe  upon  his  The  more  one  lacks  the  inner  capa- 
breast,  and  countless  other  things  where  city  for  happiness,  the  more  he  is  in- 
his  friend  sees  nothing.  But  had  he  clined  to  lay  stress  upon  the  possession 
seen  them,  it  would  still  be  true  that  of  property  or  reputation.  And  this  is 
only  to  the  former  would  they  be  so  so  because  the  pleasures  of  the  mind 
real  as  to  bear  repeating.  No  event  is  are  beyond  the  "  limit  of  desire  "  of  the 
anything  without  the  co-operation  of  stupid  and  the  dull.  There  are,  how- 
two  factors,  something  to  look  at,  and  ever,  those  who  would  appreciate  the 
acme  one  to  look  at  it.  And  then  it  is  pleasures  of  mind  but  cannot  secure 
still  true  that  a  beautiful  object  in  a  them.  Surely  the  lot  of  such  is  hard, 
dull  mind  is  like  a  blurred  photograph  There  are  others  with  the  leisure  and 
of  a  pretty  woman.  the  ability  for  pleasures  of  the  mind 

Whether  or  not  it  is  possible  for  all  who  go  a- chasing  after  baubles.     To 

to  be  happy,  even  in  a  very  small  de-  these  Schopenhauer  says  "  Go  to  Socra- 

gree,   let  us  not  now  enquire.      This  tes  and  learn   what  he  meant  when, 

much  seems  to  be  certain,  that  "  every  passing  by  such    luxuries  spread  out 

man  is  pent  up  within  the  limits  of  his  for  sale,  he  exclaimed,  *  How  much  there 

own  conscioasness,  and  cannot  directly  is  in  the  world  that  I  do  not  want!' " 
get  beyond  those  limits  any  more  than        To  the  second  division  of  the  book^ 

he  can  get  beyond  his  own  skin."     It  Property,  or  what  a  man  has,  Schopen- 

is  as  though  the  world  were  really  a  hauer  devotes  but  a  few  pages.  "  Riches 

stage  and  all  of    us  merely  players,  are  like  seawater,  the  more  you  drink 

'*  Differences  of  rank  and  wealth  ^ve  the  thirstier  you  become."    And  then 

eyery  man  his  part  to  play,  but  this  by  suppose  a  man  loses  it  all,  he  is  left  by 

no  means  implies  a  difference  of  inward  his  riches  about  as  they  found  him. 

happiness  and  pleasure."  The  happiness  His   "habitual     temper"   has    hardly 

of  the  hero,  the  buffoon,  and  the  villain,  been  changed.     The  happiness  afforded 

cannot  be  determined  by  the  parts  they  by  the  possession  was  not  of  that  stable 

take  in  the  play.     Schopenhauer  would  kind  that  is  given  by  personality  which 

go   even   farther   and   argue  that  the  "  no  one  can  give  or  take  away."     The 

character  of  the  saint  or  the  villain  can  almost  invariable  use  made  of  wealth 

in  no  wise  be  ascertained  by  the  parts  by  those  who  from   being  poor  have 

they  act  upon  the  stage  of  life.      A  amassed  much  of  it,  goes  to  show  that 

jolly  temper  makes  the  villain  happy,  man  by  nature  sets  little  by  it.     Such 

while    its  opposite  renders  the    saint  people  regard  their  talents  rather  than 

glogmy   and  complaining,   despite  the  their  dollars  as  their  real  capital,  and 

good  deeds.     Within  certain  limits  this  the  gold  slips   away  as  readily  as  it 

is  certainly  true,  so  that  Canon  F.  W.  comes.     And  the  talent  is  "  what  a  man 

Farrar  refuses  to  affirm  that  all  wicked  is,"  not  "  what  a  man  has."     It  was  no 

folk  are  correspondingly  unhappy.  doubt  a  recognition  of  this  principle 

This  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  that  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  "  A  useful 

all  cannot  be  equally  happy.     "  The  trade  is  a  mine  of  gold." 
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Schopenhauer  despises  the  spend*  masses  soon  forget  a  benefit,  it  is  well 
thrift.  According  to  his  idea,  happiness,  that  public  benefactors  should  have  the 
as  an  inner  state,  is  due  to  a  surplus  of  ear  notched,  or  be  labelled  with  a  dag- 
intellectual  power  left  over  after  the  ger,  or  asterisk,  that  should  proclaim  to 
will  has  had  its  share.  In  order  that  all,  ^*  This  man  is  not  like  you;  he  has 
this  may  be  turned  to  those  activities  done  somethiug." 

which  make  for  happiness,  leisure   is        Honor  may  be  looked  at  from   two 

necessary.     To   secure  this   he    urges  sides.     It  is  "  other  people's  opinion  of 

people  "  to  be  careful  to  preserve  what  what  we  are  worth,"  or  "  it  is  the  re- 

they  have  earned  or  inherited."     Scho-  spect  we  pay  this  opinion."  Honor  onoe 

pei^auer  closes  the  chapter  with    the  lost  is  lost  forever.     Fame  cannot   be 

observation  that  wife  and  children  have  lost,  it  is  built  to  stay  upon  what  one 

not  been  included  among  man's  posses-  has   actually   accomplished.     Honor  is 

sions  as  "he  is  rather  in  their  posses-  passive.     Fame  is  active.     Honor  is  the 

sion."  possession  of  all  men  and  can  be  lost. 

In  the  third   division  of  the  work,  Fame  is  the  possession  of  the  few  and 

Schopenhauer  treats  of  Position,   or  a  must  be  won.     Under  "  Houor "    Scho- 

man's  place  in  the  estimation  of  others,  penhauer  gives  an  extended  criticism  of 

He  speaks  here  of   reputation,  pride,  chivalry    and  card   playing,     valuable 

rank,  honor,  and  fame.    His  distinctions  mainly  for  its  history,  and  intensely  in- 

are  not  always  valuable,  though  they  teresting  because  it  bristles  throughout 

remind  us  of    conversations  of    Kant  with  wit  and  sarcasm, 
that  Stirling  has  collected.     And  Scho-        The  discussion  of  Fame  is  especially 

penhauer  claimed  to  be  the  only  phi-  interesting  and  suggestive,  though  it  ia 

losopher  since  Kant.  impossible  always  to  assent  to  the  au- 

The  praise  and  good- will  of  our  fel-  thor's  conclusions.      Achievements  that 

lows  are  no  more  essential  to  happiness  bring  fame  are  of  two  kinds,  there  are 

than  are  great  possessions;  but  by  a  pe-  great  battles  and  inventions,  there  are 

culiar  weakness  of  our  nature  this  truth  immortal  books.    Fame  in  the  former  is 

is  very  generally  overlooked.      To  lay  transient,  while  "  a  great  and  beautiful 

great  value  upon  what  other  peo{>le  say  book  has  a  permanent  character,  as  be- 

of  us  is  to  pay  them  altogether  too  much  ing  of  universal  significance,  and  springs 

honor.     "Every  man's  chief  and  real  from  the  intellect,  which  rises,  like  a  per- 

existence  is  in  his  own  skin,  and  not  in  fume,  above  the  faults  and  follies  of  the 

other  people's  opinions."      To  acquire  world  of  will."  "  Fame  follows  merit  as 

gives    more  pleasure  than  to  possess  surely  as  the  body  casts  a  shadow;  some- 

(rest  possessing),  and  "  to  know  "  more  times  falling  in  front  and  sometimes  be- 

than  "to  be  known  to  know,"  notwith-  hind."     Fame  is  often  slow  in  coming 

standing  the  fact  that  so  many  tacitly  because  the  more  a  man  belongs  to  pos- 

hold  as  their  creed  the  words  of  Persius,  terity,  the  more  of  a  stranger  he  is  to  his 

"Knowledge  is   no  use  unless  others  contemporaries.     It  was  Lessing  who 

know  that  you  have  it."  This  is  to  make  said,    "  Some  people  obtain  fame  and 

the  picture  we  present  to  the  world  of  others  deserve  it."     It  is  the  deserving 

more  importance  than  we  are  ourselves,  rather  than  the  possessing  that  gives  the 

Of  Pride,  our  author  regards  national  purest  happiness.     "It  is  not  fame  that 

pride  as  the  cheapest  sort,  for  it  argues  makes  a  man  happy,   but  that  which 

that  a  man  has  no  individual  qualities  of  brings  fame." 

which  to  be  proud.  Moreover  such  It  is  seen  by  his  discussion  of  prop- 
pride  forbids  that  the  praise  be  both  erty  and  position  that  Schopenhauer 
loud  and  honest,  inasmuch  as  national  regards  them  as  very  weak  factors  in 
character  is  composed  of  the  worst  as  the  production  of  happiness,  except  in 
well  as  of  the  best  of  mankind.  so  far  as  they  are  made  a  part  of  the 

Bank   is    purely     a     "conventional  environment  of  personality,  or  what  a 

value";  "strictly  speaking,  it  is  a  sham,  man  is.     That  which  creates  happiness 

a  mere  farce."     But  inasmuch  as  the  is  the  personality,  all  else  is  secondary 
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or  merely  a  means  of  growth.  ^'  Great-  arching  presence  it  always  dimly  or 
ness  of  sonl,  or  wealth  of  intellect  is  clearly  reflects,  as  the  dew  drop  reflects 
what  makes  a  man  happy."  Schopen-  the  sky,  is  a  Being  of  infinite  perfec- 
hauer's  discussion  tends  to  shut  liappi-  tion,  full  of  righteoasness  and  love,  who 
ness  away  from  all  but  the  initiated,  or  holds  the  scales  of  the  universe  exactly 
those  who  possess  great  hearts  and  great  even,  and  under  whose  providence  the 
beads.  So  far  as  such  discussion  is  an  eternal  good  is  wrought  out  in  every 
incentive  to  men  to  become  able  to  enjoy  atom  of  matter  and  in  every  throb  of 
such  pleasures,  it  is  helpful.  Meanwhile  spirit.  Such  thoughts  give  us  trust  and 
to  others  it  may  be  said  that  Scho-  peace.  The  mystery  of  the  Infinite  is 
penhauer  after  all  has  but  preached  a  past  our  finding  out,  yet  we  are  content 
very  original  and  suggestive,  somewhat  to  rest  in  its  tender  embrace,  and  to  be 
gloomy  aod  erratic,  sermon  upon  words  borne  by  it  forward  into  the  eternities. 
long  ago  uttered,  ''A  man's  life  consisteth  Next  to  our  thought  of  God  comes 
not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  our  thought  of  Man — God's  highest 
which  he  possesseth."  manifestation,  the  mysterious  son  of  the 
"The  Wisdom  of  Life"  is  well  worth  inscrutable  Father,  crowned  with  the 
a  careful  perusal  and  contains  many  an  same  eternal  wonder  and  unfathomable- 
exhortation  and  many  a  lesson  for  the  ness.  Man  is  the  child  and  heir  of  the 
cure  of  some  of  the  flagrant  sins  and  ages.  Slowly  rising  out  of  lower  levels 
errors  of  our  own  times.  of  life,  he  gains  intelligence,  knowledge, 

A.  B.  Curtis,  Ph.  D.  religion,  recognizes  himself  as  a  soul, 

Tufte  College^ j^jg  ^^  kinship  of  the  spirit,  takes  his 

IN  LOVE  IS  UNITY.  place  as  a  child  of  God.    On  man's  past 

.  All  hearts  are  one  in  love,  ^^  lig^t  is  v®ry  dim,  we  find  him  here 

Whose  minds  may  many  be:  but  we    know   not    whence   he   came. 

And  thus  mankind  shall  prove  About  all  his  life  there  hangs  a  cloud 

To  differ  and  agree.^^  ^^^^^^^  of  myste^.     But  here  he  is  working 

Seattle,  Wash.  and  worshiping,  full  of  imperfection, 

but  great  in  possibilities,  often  sinning, 

WHAT  UNITARIANS  BELIEVE.  but,  ou  the  whole,  learning  through  his 

When  we  think  of  religious  ideas,  up-  sins,  and  striving  to  outgrow  them,  with 

permost  of  all  comes,  and  should  come,  an  infinite  capacity  for  progress,  and 

the  thought  of  the  Infinite  Reality  which  with  infinite  aspiration  shining  in  his 

somehow  informs  and  inspheres  the  uni-  upturned  face. 

verse.     In  the  presence  of  this  absolute  We  have  faith  in  Man,  faith  in  the 

and  eternal   Being  we  bow  in  silent  rectitude  of  his  nature;  faith  that  he 

reverence.     The    universe    testifies  to  loves  what  is  true  and  good,  and  in  his 

US  of  a  Power  behind  all  its  phenom-  own  imperfect  way  seeks  after  it;  faith 

ena.     The  soul  feels  the  presence  of  the  that,  through  his  seeking,  he  is  rising 

Eitemal  Soul  and  silently  worships.  But  constantly  into  a  larger  and  better  life. 

if  we  attempt  definite  description  we  We  believe  in  man's  capacity  to  know 

transcend    knowledge    and    enter  the  truth  and  to  win  good  for  himself.    We 

realm  of  imagination.  believe  he  has  done  it  in  the  past,  that 

And  yet  we  cannot  escape  the  convic-  he  is  doing  it  now,  and  that  he  will  con- 

tion  that  the  Power  of  whom  this  uni-  tinue  to  do  it  in  the  future.    We  put  no 

▼erse  testifies  is  one  Power,  the  grand  limit  to'  human  progress.     We  look  for 

unit  of    Being,   although   manifest  in  finer  civilization,  for  riper  culture,  for 

manifold  phenomena.    We  feel  that  the  nobler  morality,  for  purer  religion.    We 

integrity  of  material  things,  their  stead-  feel  sure  that  man  will,  through  striving 

fastness  to  their  own  laws,  indicates  in-  after  what  is  best,  grow  constantly  into 

tegrityand  steadfastness  in  that  Infinite  what  is  better;  that  he  will  do  so  in  all 

of  whose  Eternal  Life  they  are  manif es-  worlds  and  in  all  lives.      To  us  the 

tation&  And  we  gladly  accept  the  soul's  future  has  no  gloom.     No  cloud  hanga 

witness  that  the    Being  whose   over-  over  it     It  is  full  of  the  radiance  Of 
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hope.     It  is  full  of  the  inspiration  of  own   time,  but  for  all  tima     Not  hi» 
progress.    It  is  the  very  dawning  of  the  birth  but  his  character  attests  his  right 
kingdom  of  God.  We  do  not  know  what  to  the  foremost  place  among  the  world's, 
lies  beyond  the  veil  of  mortality,  but  we  martyrs  and  saviors, 
feel  sure  that    spiritual  laws  do   not  Finally,   we    cherish    Uie   idea  that 
change,  and  that  there  will  be  growth,  solid  character  is  the  supreme  good  of 
progress,   increase   in  knowledge,   life  life,  and  that  to  win  it  is  the   highest 
and  blessedness,  transcending  the  power  saccess  of  every  human  being.     We  dis- 
of  imagination  to  picture.  credit    all    manifestations    of    religion 
And  we  have  the  conviction  that  in-  which  do  not  result  in  character.     We 
stead  of  being  a  Godle-ss  creature,  man  believe  that  honesty  and  integrity  are 
is  essentially  a  God-seeking  one;  that  the  foundation  of    everything  that  is 
he    is    profoundly   religious;    that  he  divine,  and  that  withoij^t  righteousness 
feels  the  presence  of  the  Eternal  Power  no  man  can  see  God.     We  lay  our  chief 
and  worships   it  the    best  he  knows,  emphasis  upon  personal  righteousness. 
And  so  all  the  religions  of  the  world  believing  that  it  has  thQ  "  promise  of 
become  to  us  the  honest  attempts  of  the  the  life  that  now  is  "  as  well  as  of  "  that 
human  heart  to  ^*  feel  after  God,  if  haply  which  is  to  come."     Personal  righteous- 
it  might  find  him."     As  such  they  are  ness  is  personal  salvation.    Nothing  can 
kindred,  bom  of  the  same  finite  aspira-  take  the  place  thereof, — no  faith,  no 
tion  and  the  same  infinite  inspiration,  sentiment,   no  charity.     It  cannot  be 
We  have  sympathy  with  all  worshipers,  imputed.     It  cannot  be  transmitted.     It 
They  are  our  brothers,  children  of  the  must  be  won  by  personal  endeavor,  and 
same  FaUier,  looking  up  in   common  when  won  it  is  the  pearl  of  great  price, 
adoration  and  love,  and  we  can  join  the  rock  which  no  storms  can  shake, 
with  Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek  and  bar-  T.  B.  Fobbdsh. 
barian,  in  reverencing  that  Eternal  to      Chicago.       


TO  ONE  WHO  DISLIKES  EVOLUTION 
A   PART  OP  A  LETTEB  TO  A    FRIEND. 


whom  all  hearts  are  drawn,  and  who 
fills  all  with  the  fulness  of  his  blessing. 
This  universality  and  imity  of  religion 
among  all  mankind  is  a  necessary  re-  You  remark  that  our  faith  as  TJnita- 
sult  of  the  unity  of  human  nature,  and  rians  seems  to  hinge  pretty  closely  upon 
of  that  religious  instinct  which  in  every  the  theory  of  Evolution,  and  that  you 
age  and  country  lifts  all  hearts  into  have  never  entertained  any  liking  for 
grand  common  worship.  that  theory.  Not  necessarily,  I  think. 
Of  this  religious  instinct  there  have  does  our  faith  depend  upon  any  theory 
been  great  exponents  who  have  left  the  of  creation.  Evolution  does  not  profess- 
impress  of  their  divine  souls  upon  hu-  to  account  for  the  existence  of  things, 
manity.  Of  these  Jesus  seems  to  us  but  merely  to  give  some  account  of  the 
chief  est.  He  was  supremely  the  prophet  methods  of  life.  And  I  quite  agree 
of  the  soul.  Lowly  born,  with  little  of  with  Mr.  Ruskin  when  he  says  that  *'  it 
what  we  call  culture  and  knowledge,  he  is  man's  cjiief  duty  to  know  what  he  is 
had  the  keenest)  conscience,  the  largest  and  not  to  think  of  the  protoplasm 
practical  wisdom,  the  strongest  moral  which  he  was,  or  the  skeleton  which  he 
and  religious  sense,  and  the  clearest  shall  be."  What  we  are;  the  sense  of 
spiritual  insight.  He  had  a  profound  dependence  which  we  feel;  the  voice  of 
feeling  of  truth  and  right  and  God.  conscience  which  speaks  within  us;  the 
These  made  him  the  great  teacher  of  indisputable  experiences  which  have 
life  and  duty  and  religion.  His  was  a  come  to  us  as  individuals  and  as  a  race; 
divine  soul,  the  divinest  of  history,  the  convictions  which  are  pressed  upon 
The  humanity  in  him  was  so  large  and  us  through  consciousness  and  experience; 
true  that  it  was  a  wonderful  revelation  these  constitute  our  data,  and  are  valid, 
of  what  God  meant  by  humanity.  And  whatever  the  method  of  creation.  How- 
through  this  large  humanity  he  became  ever,  it  is  the  strength  of  rational  re- 
a  prophet  and  leader,  not  only  for  his  ligion  that  it  oorreepoads  to,   and  ia 
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iar^lj  oonfirmed  by,  the  discoveries  of  what  is  trae,  and  hence  worthy  onr  be- 
science.  Not  that  the  truths  of  religion  lief,  may  be  a  very  different  thing.  Bnt, 
can  be  proved  by  science.  Religion  to  consider  merely  the  palatableness  of 
transcends  the  methods  and  limitations  Evolution: — Do  you  think  it  more  cred- 
of  science,  as  thought  and  feeling  trans-  itable  to  human  nature,  for  mankind  to 
cend  matter.  But  this  is  certainly  true:  have^been  placed  iirst  upon  an  eminence 
— that  while  physical  science  is  destroy-  of  perfection  from  which  to  fall,  like 
ing  all  faith  in  a  six  day's  creation  and  Milton's  hosts  of  wicked  angels,  *'  thick 
in  miracles  of  every  sort,  and  while  the  as  autumnal  leaves  in  Yallombrosa," 
science  of  criticism  is  \irorking  the  same  into  an  estate  of  hopeless  sin  and  eter- 
havoc  with  the  pretensions  of  infallibil-  nal  misery;  than  to  think  that  from 
ity  made  in  behalf  of  the  Bible,  science  first  far-off  rude  beginnings  this  race 
can  never  disprove  our  faith — the  belief  of  ours  has  been  ever  climbing,  climb- 
in  God  from  the  rational  standpoint  ing,  guided  upward  by  a  divine  instinct, 
mnst  always  command  the  respectful  making  even  of  mistakes  and  defeats 
ooDsideration  of  the  scientist.  The  stepping-stones  which  bring  them  ever 
greatest  scientific  men  of  the  age  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  God  who 
to  a  point  beyond  which  they  admit  created  them,  and  who,  through  his 
they  can  go  no  further.  They  cannot  voice  speaking  in  their  souls,  is  ever 
account  for  the  beginnings  of  life,  and  caUing  them  toward  him?  Which  view 
all  their  elaborate  explanation  of  the  makes  creation  an  abject  failure?  Which 
processes  of  life  from  one  form  to  view,  rightly  comprehended,  makes  it  an 
another,  can  only  postpone  but  can  endless  grand  upward  march  from  lower 
never  eliminate  the  final  stubborn  ques-  to  higher,  from  higher  to  highest;  from 
tions:  How  did  it  all  begin?  Where  the  clod,  the  brute,  the  savage, — up  to 
is  the  First  Cause  for  all  the  phenomena  the  pure  in  the  heart,  tiie  peace-makers, 
of  life?  And  here  tl^ey  stand  rever-  and  all  the  sons  of  God? 
ently  before  a  Power  they  can  neither  Cakrie  J.  Babtlbtt. 
fathom  nor  deny.                                                  Kalamazoo.  Mich^ ■ 

And  concerning  Immortality,  they  can  the  progress  of  religion  in 
only  say  that  science  can  neither  prove  twenty-five  years. 
nor  disprove  it.     The  very  conditions  of  The  following  is  a  part  of  a  sermon 
the  problem  seem  to  remove  it  from  the  preached  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  a  few  weeks 
realm  of  strict  demonstration.     And  yet  ago,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Stewart,  on 
it  may  be  added  that  in  the  many  psy-  the  occasion  of  the  twenty  fifth  anniver- 
chic  phenomena  of  the  age,  such   as  sary  of  his  settlement  with  the  Unita- 
thought- transference,  clairvoyance,  etc.,  rian    society.     It  is  an  excellent  por- 
which  seem  to  show  the  mind's  power  trayal  of  the  religious  progress  of  the 
to  receive  outside  impressions  by  some  twenty- five  years  past     Said  Mr.  Stew- 
means  independent  of  the  bodily  senses,  art: 
there  is  a  wonderful  hint  of  immortality.  The  past  quarter  century  has  been 

And  now,  for  the  sake  of  its  theo-  distinguished  for  what  is  known  as  the 
logical  bearing,  one  brief  word  in  an-  scientific  study  of  religion.  The  scien- 
swer  to  your  objections  to  the  theory  of  tific  spirit  has  pervaded  the  field  of  re- 
Evolution.  You  say  it  has  always  been  ligion,  and  it  has  been  a  period  for 
very  distasteful  to  you.  You  say  that  i^ore  critical  investigation  of  the  sources 
yon  "  like  to  think  of  the  men  and  and  development  of  our  beliefs. 
women  who  lived  *  in  the  days  when  the  For  my  own  part,  I  very  early  caught 
world  was  young '  as  creatures  of  per-  the  spirit  of  Transcendentalism,  and 
feet  vigor  both  of  mind  and  body —  chafed  a  little  under  the  ancient  phrases 
physically,  mentally,  morally  perfect —  and  long  established  creeds.  The  ut- 
in  every  way  superior  to  the  race  of  to-  terances  of  Emorson  were  an  inspira- 
day."  tion  to  me.     The  bold  and  aggressive 

Of  course  you  will  grant  that  what  ministry  of  Theodore  Parker  gave  me  a 

we  would  like  to  believe  is  one  thing;  thrill.     I  never  heard  him  preach;  but 
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his  books  and  sermons,  brilliant,  poetic,  Jesus.     There  have  been    a  moltitade 

alive  with  the  expression  of  the  natural  of  things  to  learn  besides  what  we  think 

piety  of  the  heart,  disengaging  religion  to  be  the  untruthfulness  of  the  Trinity, 

from  lifeless  phrases,  and  showing  how'  the  cruelty  of  eternal  punishment  and 

its  spring  and  fountain  are  in  the  eter-  the  immorality  of  the  atonement.     It  is 

nal  present  as  well  as  in  the  experience  something  that  we  have  discovered  the 

of  the  past,  moved  me  to  a  new  enthu-  natural  unfoldings  of  the  religious  con- 

siasm.     Parkerism  was  the  disturbing  sciousness  and  the  universality  of  moral 

element  in  Unitarianism  when  I  began  inspiration;     something    that  we    are 

to  preach.     Feu-ker  and  Emerson  were  able  more  successfully  to  disengage  the 

unecclesiastic;  they  had  made  bold  to-  permanent  from    the  transient  in  the 

take  religion  out  of  the  hands  of  the  memorials  of    the  Christian  religion; 

pulpit,  to  carry   it  out  of  the  church  something  that  we  are  able  to  recognize 

upon    the   platform.     They    had    dis-  eternal  and  saving  truth  in  the  thought 

carded  form  and  ceremony;  they  had  and  spirit  of  living  men;    something 

startled  us  with  point-blank  questions  that  we  have  done  somewhat  to  spirit- 

whether,  after  all,  we  were  not  worship-  ualize  the  popular  conceptions  of  God 

ing  idols  in  our  churches  rather  than  and  of  heaven. 

the  living  God;  whether  we  really  un-  We  must  attribute  the  development  of 

derstood  our  Bible;  whether  we  were  religious    opinion  of  late  years,    very 

being    deceived    by    our   creeds;   and  largely  to  two  important  causes.     One 

whether  we  were  really  putting  religion  is  the  effect  which  the  publication  and 

into  life,  into  our  education,  our  poli-  general  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  Evo- 

tios,  our  social  laws  and  mannera  lution  has  had  upon  all  branches  of 

To  young  and  sympathetic  minds  study.  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  theory 
these  searching  questions,  with  high  that  we  now  study  the  origin  and 
promise  of  a  nobler  faith  and  practice,  growth  of  universal  religion,  the  build- 
were  intensely  engaging.  I  have  no  ing  up  of  the  literature  of  our  own 
doubt  my  ministry  has  borne  the  im-  Bible,  and  the  unfolding  of  Christian 
press  of  these  men  all  the  way  through,  doctrina  It  is  by  the  aid  of  this  the- 
In  earlier  years  I  may  not  have  ap-  ory  that  we  can  now  trace  religious 
preciated  the  full  value  of  tradition;  ideas  from  the  obscurest  beginnings, 
but  it  was  because  traditions  were  not  the  sources  of  myth  and  mitade  with 
at  that  time  so  well  understood  as  which  religious  history  is  so  thickly 
they  are  now.  The  literal  and  ob-  strewn,  the  development  of  religious 
ligatory  sense  in  which  they  were  symbolism  and  ceremony,  and  the  diver- 
se commonly  held  often  led  to  their  sity  of  influences  that  have  given  rise 
being  ruthlessly  handled.  A  different  to  the  perplexing  characteristics  of  pop- 
spirit  prevails  now;  we  understand  ular  theology.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
them  better,  and  so  speak  of  them  and  that  it  has  led  to  an  entire  re  reading 
feel  toward  them  more  tenderly.  of  the  history    of    religion   and   to  a 

Even  in  our  Unitarian  body  it  has  thorough  reconstruction  of  theology, 
been  a  steady  pull  to  extricate  our-  Another  important  source  of  change 
selves  from  ^e  ruts  of  many  long-  in  our  religious  convictions  is  the  study 
standing  but  untenable  convictions.  It  which  has  been  given,  mainly  during 
has  been  a  struggle  with  us,  as  it  is  the  past  thirty  years,  to  the  great  re- 
still  with  less  liberal  churches,  to  escape  ligions.  The  natural  effect  of  a  com- 
the  error  of  literalism  and  the  old  inher-  parative  study  of  religious  has  been  to 
itances  of  supernaturalism  and  trans-  broaden  our  ideas  of  all  that  is  implied 
mitted  authority.  We  have  been  along  in  the  old  terms  "inspiration'*  and  "reve- 
while  in  learning  to  read  the  Bible  with  lation,"  The  correspondedces  in  thought 
understanding,  in  freeing  ourselves  and  sentiment,  in  ethics,  in  mythical  tra- 
from  the  feeling  that  religion  must  ditions,  in  symbols,  in  ritual  forms,  which 
have  come  to  birth  by  miracle,  and  in  a  comparison  of  religions  has  shown, 
satisfying  ourselves  of  the  humanity  of  have  revealed    the    error  of   the    an- 
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cient  belief  that  the  Christian  religion  tal,  8o/ar  as  it  goes;  but,  instead  of  be- 

was  an  exclusive  revelation.    These  stud-  ing,  as   some  seem  to  suppose,  an  en- 

ies,  prosecuted  by  a  multitude  of  dis-  largement  of  the  bounds  of  liberty,  it  is 

tinguished  scholars,  have  had  everything  a  distinct   and  definite   contraction  of 

to  do  with  disabusing  the  popular  mind  them.     It  leaves  out  of  account  two  of 

of  the  belief  in  the  miraculous  writing,  the  main  elements  and  forces  of  human 

preservation,  and  authority,  of  biblical  life — the  God-Ideal  and  Religion.     We 

literature,  and  with  leaving  us  free  to  may  say  of  man,  in  Emerson's  words: 

read  and  interpret,  to  accept  and  to  re-  "  Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free." 

ject,  according  to  the  canons  of  enlight-  He  cannot  escape  God  any  more  than 

encd  reason.     On  all  hands  there  has  he  can  escape  the  horizon,  or  his  own 

b€*en  a  great  liberalizing  of  knowledge  heart-beat     No  matter  what  your  the- 

and  belief  about  the  Bible.    At  the  time  ory  may  be,  God  is  the  most  real  reality 

I  entered  the  ministry,  there  were  some  of  life.     This  word  has  not  been,  and 

epoch-making  discussions  going  on,  such  is  not  now,  a  dogmatic  limitation.     The 

as  the  Colenso  controversy  in  England,  God-Ideal  and  Religion  are  two  factors 

and  here  among  us  liberaJs  the  contro-  of  human  life  so  large  that  they  can 

versy  between  naturalism  and  super-  not  be  ignored  or  left  out  of  the  plat- 

natoralism,   and  between    Christianity  form  of  any  movement  that  proposes  to 

and  the  absolute  religion,  brought  on  by  be  wide  enough  for  the  growing  life  of 

the  Transcendentalists.     Since  then,  as  humanity  to  stand  upon. 

I    have    already    intimated,  Spencer's  M.  J.  Savage. 

'^Philosophy  of  Evolution,"  and  Darwin's 

"Origin  of  Species,"  have  ruled  the  "^"^    hberal^^CHRISTIAN    alli- 

pnblic  mind^  and  given  rise  to  a  vast  ^^  ^^  beginning  to  see  that 

literature  of  philosophy  aqd  religion.  ..^     i-i.^,        *        u       *i.  •   j 

m*-  Aiu       A       ij»    «T^      i.     ^      J  T\  ** Our  little  Bvstems  have  their  day, 

Matthew  Arnold's     Literature  and  Dog-  ^hey  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be; 

ma"  has  brought  m  a  new  onticism  of  the  i  hev  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 
Bible.  The  doctrine  of  eternal  punish-  And  Thou,  O  Liord,  art  more  than  they.* 
ment,  like  some  dread  giant,  has  been  It  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
felled  by  one  of  its  own  household,  the  Christian  name  that  Christendom  should 
doughty  Canon  Farrar.  Formerly  we  be  rent  into  so  many  factions.  To  the 
tamed  always  to  Germany  for  critical  honor  of  the  Christian  Church  be  it 
scholarship;  but  Holland  has  now  given  said  that  this  has  always  been  felt,  and 
OS  a  school  of  critical  scholars  who  have  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
corrected  for  us  the  chronology  of  the  unify  the  Church  of  Christ  But  the 
Bible  and  given  us  new  readings  of  unification  was  conditioned  on  the  prac- 
Jewiih  history.  Scotland,  also,  has  pro-  tical  surrender  of  diverse  organizations 
duced  a  school  of  preachers  in  full  sym-  to  some  one  sect.  Hence  the  failure. 
paihy  with  the  trend  of  our  liberal  faith.  The  difficulty  was  to  find  a  basis  of 
And  here  comes  the  great  Encyclopedia  union  broad  enough  for  all.  Where 
Brittanica  into  all  households  with  its  should  we  seek  this  except  in  the  words 
articles  upon  religious  history,  philos-  of  the  Master  himself?  And  what 
ophy,  and  biography,  written  over  from  better  basis  can  there  be  than  the  great 
the  advanced  knowledge  and  broader  commands  of  the  law  which  Jesus  ex- 
feeling  of  the  age.  alted   above  everything    else — to    love 

God  with  our  heart  and  mind  and  soul 

THE  BASIS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  and  strength,  and  our  neighbor  as  our- 

FUTURE.  selves.    Yea,  so  all  inclusive  is  this  that 

The  Church  of  the  Future  will  not  be  Jesus  said  that  whoever  should  do  the 

founded,  as  some  think,  upon  the  plat-  will  of  the  Father  in  heaven — and  law 

form   of  simply  "liberty   of    thought,  is  simply  the  expression  of  will — was  to 

and  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  him  a  brother  or  a  sister.    Think  of  the 

elevation  of  mankind."     What  is  the  resources  of    that  relationship,   closer 

matter  with  such  a  platform?  It  is  capi-  than  to  be  a  friend  or  a  follower,  or  a 
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member  of  anj  chorcli — a  brother  or  a  this  basis.     Two  results  would  foUo^r: 

sister  to  the  Master,  by  the  doing  of  the  first,  a  broader  and  more  spiritual  in- 

two  great  commands  of  the  law.  Though  terpretation  of  Christianity.  The  essen- 

we  seek  through  all  the  realms  of  faith  tials  of  our  faith  are  here  emphasized^ 

we  can  find  no  other  basis  than  this.  and  many  would  be  won  to  it  if  the 

It  was  in  this  spirit  and  in  this  belief  beauty  of  Christ's  own  faith  could  take 
that  a  number  of  ministers  of  Chicago  the  place  of  the  dogmas  of  the  schools, 
and  vicinity  have  for  several  years  been  Secondly,  co-operation  among  the  vari- 
trying  to  effect  a  union  on  such  a  basis,  ous  denominations  in  religious  and  phi- 
Mr.  Beecher  was  consulted  shortly  be-  lanthropic  work.  In  many  small  towns 
fore  his  death,  and  he  heartily  approved  and  cities  the  forces  which  ought  to 
of  the  attempt  and  bade  us  godspeed,  come  together  to  make  one  or  two 
The  organization  was  recently  effected  strong  churches  are  scattered  in  main- 
under  the  name  of  '*The  Liberal  taining  half  a  dozen  in  a  feeble  eris- 
Christian  Alliance."  tence.     There  is  no  fervor  and  enthu- 

A  few  words  as  to  this  name.  Some  siasm  in  the  nearly  empty  churches, 
wished  to  substitute  "  religious "  for  and  the  resources  are  exhausted,  leav- 
'*  Christian."  But  the  belief  prevailed  ing  nothing  for  charitable  work.  In  a 
that  the  way  of  Christ  is,  and  will  ever  farming  country,  when  the  grain  is 
be,  the  way  man  must  go.  Science  and  meager,  the  fences  are  most  conspicn* 
philosophy  prove  this.  And  *' Chris-  bus;  let  the  grain  and  produce  of 
tian "  is  the  only  word  expressing  the  the  fields  be  abundant  and  the  fences 
best  and  highest  aims  of  modern  reli-  are  hidden  from  sight.  The  denomina- 
gion  and  civilization.  Others  again  tional  fences  are  the  most  conspicuous 
wished  to  discard  the  word  '^  liberal" ;  signs  in  many  a  field  of  the  Lord,  which 
but  no  other  could  be  found  to  take  its  should  be  hidden,  rather,  by  an  abund- 
place.  Tbe  word  has  been  abused,  as  ant  harvest  of  heavenly  things.  Let  the 
has  the  mother  word,  "liberty" — "O  churches  unite  on  essentials,  and  the 
liberty,  what  crimes  have  been  commit-  unessentials  will  be  hidden  from  sight 
ted  in  thy  name!" — but  no  other  word  Next  to  the  emphasis  which  this  move- 
so  well  expresses  the  working  of  the  ment  lays  on  the  oneness  of  the  seam- 
leaven  of  the  new  theology  as  opposed  less  robe  of  God's  truth,  the  corollaries 
to  dogma  and  tradition.  By  it  is  meant  of  which  are  the  oneness  and  possible 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  loving,  unification  of  Christendom,  together 
reasonable  faith  which  characterizes  the  with  co-operation  for  Christian  work, 
great  preachers  in  the  .pulpit  of  Amer-  the  further  emphasis  is  that  it  is  not  a 
ioa  to-day;  or,  as  one  speaker  said,  new  denomination.  Many  different  de- 
it  means  Christianitj  as  opposed  to  nominations  came  together  in  Chicago^ 
C/iiirc/iianity.  and  the  denominational   affiliation,  or 

That  the  Alliance  is  decidedly  Chris-  the  autonomy  of  any  church  is  not  dis- 

tian  is  seen  in  the  text  of  the  opening  turbed.     Prof.  Swing  and  Dr.  Thomas 

sermon,  which  was  the  keynote  of  all  are  the  two  chief  officers.     The  aim  ia 

the  meetings — "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  to  have  different  churches  and  denom- 

pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  inations  fellowship  together  and  become 

away."       Christianity    will     not    pass  one,  as  did  the  apostles  and  early  Chris- 

away;    because    it  voices  the   eternal  tians.     Though  they  were  of  different 

needs  of  the  human  soul  and  holds  be-  names  and  diverse  characters,  they  were 

fore  us  the  eternal  vision.  of  one  spirit,  and  churches  can  likewise 

The    constitution    adopted   declares  be  made  one.    All  the  sects  came  out  of 

that  the  Alliance  exists  to  work  for  the  Christianity  by  emphasizing  some  one 

unification    of    Christendom   "  on   the  thing  unduly.     They  will  go  back  into 

basis  of  the'  fatherhood  of   God,  the  Christianity  by  overleaping  their  limi- 

brotherhood  of  man,  and  the  spiritual  tations  and  becoming  one  with  the  full 

leadership  of  Christ."     It  invites  the  circle  of  religion.     Different  churches 

CO- operation  of  all  willing  to  work  on  and  denominations  will,   indeed,   have 
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difiPerent  names  by  way  of  distinction,  one  humanity  compels  many  names  of 

as    individaals,    cities,    nations    have,  sects  to  meet  in  only  one  substantial 

Bands  of  veterans  who  fought  in  the  religious  belief.     Instead  of  being  an 

war  take  the  name  of  some  departed  idle  dream,  a  universal  religion  is  al- 

hero  — not  that  he  was  the  only  patriot,  ready  a  reality,  unless  under  universal 

bat  taking  his  name  is  a  tribute  of  lov-  we  include  the  savage  tribes  as  well  as 

ing  remembrance.     And  churches  will  the  civilized  races.    That  is  to  say,  there 

continue  to  be  named  after  some  theo-  are  millions  of  persons  who  have  found 

logical  hero,  or  will  commemorate  some  the  religion  of  the  human  race  just  as 

important  movement  or  phase  of  faith,  they  have  found  the  equality  of  men.    It 

Bat    all    denominations  and  churches  remains  for  what  is  called  education  to 

will,  in  Ood's  good  time,  be  filled  with,  increase  the  number  of  these  harmoni- 

and  guided  by,  one  common  Christian-  ous  millions.     When  the  Hindoo  Mo- 

ity.     Then    one  Lord,  one  faith,   one  zoomdar  began    to    study  deeply  the 

baptism,  within  and  through  and  over  Christian  religion,  he  discovered  that  it 

all;  and  as  there  is  one  Ood  and  one  was  also  his  own.     Dean  Stanley  and 

humanity,  there  shall  at  last  be  one  Canon  Farrar  reciprocated  the  intel- 

ahepherd  and  one  fold — T.  G.  Milsted  lectual  favor,  and  found  that  they  were 

in  the  ^^Christian  Vnion.^^  the  religious  brothers  of  Mozoomdar. 

Max  Mtlller  joined  this  brotherhood, 

A  UNIVERSAL  RELIGION.  and  confessed  that  one  chain  of  religion 
A  universal  religion  can  come  more  binds  all  hearts.  Reason  is  the  great 
easily  than  a  universal  language,  because  winuowing  mill  of  the  earth.  It  blows 
in  language  humanity  must  become  one  steadily  and  powerfully,  and  the  one 
in  minute  details,  while  in  religion  result  is  the  separation  of  the  wheat 
unity  may  be  perfect  when  all  minds  from  the  chaff.  The  future  cannot 
agree  in  great  cardinal  ideas.  Indeed,  avoid  the  happy  destiny  of  possessing 
a  universal  religion  will  come  as  rap-  more  of  wheat  and  less  of  chaff.  The 
idly  as  civilization  appears,  because  the  chaff  cannot  come  back  to  mingle  again 
logical  faculty  is  able  at  last  to  reach  with  the  wheat;  for,  as  Christ  said,  it 
only  one  result.  As  the  European  and  passes  into  an  unrelenting  fire.  The 
American  mind  is  rapidly  tending  to-  mind  can  move  from  polyiJbeism  to  the 
ward  one  definition  of  man,  is  assigning  unity  of  deism,  but  it  can  never  retrace 
him  equality  of  right  and  unity  of  its  steps.  It  must  be  that  religion  is 
physical  nature,  is  passing  by  as  insig-  competed  of  permanent  elements.  As 
nificant  the  facts  of  color,  height,  and  water  is  always  composed  of  the  same 
weight,  so  the  same  mind  resolves  the  two  great  component  parts,  and  must 
idea  of  a  Creator  into  that  of  one  Gk)d,  not  be  conceived  of  as  liable  to  any 
because  two  causes  must  not  be  thought  new  form  of  composition,  so  religion 
of  when  one  will  suffice.  The  fact  of  possesses  such  permanent  elements  as 
an  advancing  civilization  implies  thus  a  faith,  worship,  repentance,  charity,  and 
<x>ming  universal  religion.  What  Soc-  hope.  Whatever  may  be  these  ele- 
rates  saw  as  to  the  oneness  of  Ood  ments,  they  will  slowly  reveal  them- 
Newton  was  compelled  to  affirm,  because  selves  to  studious  years;  and,  once 
there  is  only  one  logic  for  all  the  phil-  found,  they  will  remain  permanent 
osophers  of  the  entire  human  family.  Therefore,  a  universal  religion  is  as 
What  civilization  does  is  to  carry  for-  necessary  as  a  universal  chemistry,  but 
ward  all  those  millions  who  in  thought  with  this  difference  of  situation, — re- 
stand  between  Socrates  and  Newton,  ligion  lies  in  a  more  puzzling  entangle- 
that  all  may  be  one.  As  man  rises,  ment  with  man's  habits,  teachings,  and 
many  details  become  insignificant,  prejudices.  Time  and  thought  will  at 
Where  civilization  is  now  highest  there  .  last  reach  a  final  analysis  of  piety;  and, 
is  already  only  one  religion.  The  rea-  as  astronomy  is  one  for  China,  England 
son  which  compels  many  faces  which  and  America,  so  religion  will  be  one 
differ  in  features  and  color  to  meet  in  and  the  same  sentiment  in  all  lands.    It 
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must  be  remembered  that  the  religion  Mrs.  Milman  if  she  joined  in  the  repe- 
alon^  the  Congo  river,  among  the  black  tition  of  such  dreadfal  passages  when 
cannibals,  is  no  more  false  than  th^ir  she  came  to  them  in  the  church  service, 
politics  and  their  chemistry.  The  Here  is  the  reply  as  Miss  Kemble  re- 
African  priest  is  no  deeper  in  error  than  cords  it  ^  **  Mrs.  Milman  answered  with 
the  African  astronomer.  The  mental  much  simplicity,  like  a  good  woman 
progress  which  shall  harmonize  the  and  faithful  clergy  woman  as  she  is,  'Oh, 
African  chemist  with  the  English  chem-  yes,  but  then  you  know  one  never 
ist,  and  compel  the  statesmen  of  Cen-  means  what  one  says ' ;  which,  in  spite 
tral  Africa  to  agree  with  Lincoln  and  of  our  company  consisting  chiefly  of 
Castelar,  shall  modify  the  worship  and  '  witty  churchmen,'  elicited  from  it  a 
doctrines  of  negro  piety  until  they  shall  universal  burst  of  laughter." 
differ  in  nothing  from  the  worship  de-  A  universal  burst  of  laughter!  indeedt 
lineated  by  a  Jesus  Christ,  or  by  the  — at  the  thought  of  turning  a  religious 
human  leaders  such  as  Dean  Stanley,  service  into  a  farce,  not  to  say  a  blas- 
Farrar,  and  Freeman  Clarke. — Prof,  phemy,  by  habitually  repeating  in  con- 
David  Swing^  D,  X>.,  in  '*  The  States-  nection  with  it  things  which  one  does 
man,^^  not  believe,  and  some  things  so  dread- 

ful  and  God- dishonoring  that  reason, 
RELIGIOUS  HONESTY.  heart  and  conscience  alike  revolt  at  the 
In  the  writings  of  the  distinguished  thought  of  them!  Alas!  we  little  real- 
Frances  Anne  Kemble  appears  the  fol-  ize  ho*^  large  and  important  is  the  work 
lowing  record:  "  I  am  just  come  from  that  TJnitarianism  has  to  do  in  teaching^ 
church,  where  the  Psalms  of  the  day  our  age  not  only  higher  views  of  Gk)d 
made  me  sick.  How  can  one  utter,  and  life,  but  simple  honesty  and  truth- 
without  shuddering,  such  sentences  as  fulness  in  religious  utterances  and  wor- 
'Let  them  be  confounded  and  put  to  ship, 
shame  that  seek  after  my  soul.  .  .  .   Let 

their  way  be  dark  and  slippery,  and  let  SOUL-SAVINQ. 

the  angel  of  the  Lord  persecute  them.'  it  seems  to  me  like  a  selfish  cry,— 
Is  it  not  dreadful   to  think  that  one       This  telling  a  man  that  the  only  thing 

must  say,  as  I  did,    '  God  forbid,'  while  ^^  a°y  importance  here  below 
my  eye  rested  on  the  terrible  words  con-       ^«  «^^^°«  ^'"^^^^  '^^"^  *  '"^^'^  «^^°»- 

tained  in  the   appointed  Psalm  of  the  Far  nobler,  far  better,  it  seems  to  me, 

day;  or  utter  in  God's  house  that  to  ^  To  tell  a  man  to  save  some  other; 

which  one  attaches  no  signification;  or,  ^o  ^^^J^^  «P  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^«^  ^^ 

worst   of  all,  connect  in  any  way  such       Seeking  and  saving  his  fallen  brother; 
sentiments  with  one's  feelings,  and  re- 
peat,   with    lips    that  confess    Christ,  ^''r^'l^'^l'^.f  l''^  ^}%^^^^^ 
^     ^     -         I  •  i_  r  •     VI        J                  1       Out  into  the  hedges  of  sm  and  shame, 
curses  for  which  his  blessed  command  To  teach  and  to  tell  to  the  captives  there 

has  substituted  blessings."  The  bounty  and  glory  of  virtue's  name;. 

Is  it  impiety  or  is  it  piety  to  attempt,  ^  .,      .      .  *         ,    ^, 

«o  TT«u«,io«;o»v.  ;«  ;i^;««-   4^.^  ^,,««^  i^  To  rescue  the  starving  one  from  death; 
as  Unitarianism  is  doing,  to  purge  re-       ^o  rescue  the  sinning  one  from  crime; 

ligion;    to  set   aside    the    imprecatory  To  preach  the  gospel  of  present  help 

Psalms  and  say,  "  These  are  not  God's       To   the  weary  ones   on   the   shores  of 

word,    they  cannot   be,  they   are  only  time; 

man's  imperfect  and  unworthy  thoughts  To  seek  out  those  whom  the  world  for- 

about  God  in  darker  ages "  ?     Is  it  im-  gets; 

piety,   or   is   it  not  rather  the  noblest       To  plant  a  flower  on  a  nameless  grave; 

'  1.     t\^  L        t     A       X  •  ^  i-i.,  ^  '  To  hide  the  erring  one  in  the  heart, 

piety,  that  seeks  to  strip  our  hturgies       ^^^  strengthen  it  with  a  purpos^  brave; 

and  Scripture  readings  of  everything 

that  degrades  the  character  of  God  ?  To  do  to  the  little  ones  of  God 

Miss  Kemble  goes  on  to  say  that  this       '^^^^^^^^^  ^^'^^  ^^^  "^""^^^  ^"^  ^  ^^^ 

subject  came  up  in  the  conversation  one  To  walk  the  world  with  a  purpose  grand, 
evening  at  Dean  Milman's,  and  she  asked       And,  with  eye  on  the  final  good,  to  wait. 
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If  a  man  does  this,  I  dare  aflBnn  life  to  the  day's  atmosphere,  for  it  was 

That  be  can  afford  to  forego  all  care  haying- time  and  the  land  was  shorn  of 

About  f^oing  to  heaven,  and  give  his  whole  ..  ^    ^ 

time  iwS  br esses* 

To   the  work  of  getting   his   neighbor  Guy's  Cliff  received    its  name  from 

there.  Sir   Guy  of    Warwick,   the    same    re- 

-HattUTyno  Orto««w.  ^^flbtable  individual  of  whom  they  teU 

such  apocryphal  tales  at  Warwick  Castle, 

AN   ENGLISH  COUNTRY  HOUSE.  from  the  slaying  of  the  dun  cow  to  the 

Guy's  Cliff  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  swallowing  of  enormous  potations  from 
and  best  known  places  in  Warwickshire,  the  huge  bowl  now  on  exhibition.  Here 
It  is  a  delightful  walk  there  from  he  long  dwelt,  '^desiring  a  quiet,  retired 
Lieamington  Spa,  taking  one  by  the  life  for  his  devotions  and  study,"  and 
centuries'  old  field  paths,  secluded,  and  hollowed  out  for  himself  suitable  rooms 
leading  past  quaint  little  churches,  mills  in  the  rather  soft  limestone  cliffs  along 
and  homes.  We  passed  through  the  the  river  side.  Here,  the  fable  runs,  he 
typical  English  hamlet  of  Milverton,  ended  the  years  of  his  bustling  life,  fed 
wee,  prim,  still  and  respectable.  Close  by  the  hands  of  his  betrothed,  Felice, 
beeide  the  tiny  churchyard,  which  sur-  to  whom  he  revealed  his  identity  only 
rounds  the  church,  the  path  strikes  into  on  his  death- bed.  The  legend  con- 
the  fields  which  belong  to  Guy's  Cliff;  dudes  with  the  statement  that  they 
although  it  is  a  considerable  stretch  of  were  buried,  his  Countess  Felice,  and 
country  which  you  traverse,  dotted  with  Sir  Guy,  together,  in  one  of  the  oaves. 
English  elms  and  enlivened  here  and  Damp,  dripping,  overhung  with  aged 
there  by  groups  of  English  cattle,  before  ivies,  these  caves  appear  to- day  sugges- 
you  come  to  the  quiet  Avon,  Shaks-  tive  of  incalculable  rheumatism  and  the 
peare's  Avon,  which  ¥nnds  so  close  to  the  blues.  In  one  of  them,  most  pictur- 
great  house.  At  last  you  see  the  stream,  esque  of  all,  is  a  moss-covered,  bubbling 
brooded  over  by  drooping  willows  and  spring,  its  broad  curbing,  now  so  soft 
languid  swans,  and  hedged  about  with  and  green,  the  gift  of  Richard  Beau- 
noble  elms  of  impenetrable  shade.  As  champ.  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  reign 
first  seen  on  a  fair  summer  afternoon  of  Henry  YI.  The  water  is  clear  and 
the  landscape  seems  asleep  and  good  and  suggests  "  the  silver  welles  " 
dreamy,  with  just  breath  enough  astir  of  the  historian.  In  an  adjoining 
to  move  the  birds  without  a  ripple  and  Gothic  chapel,  where  services  are  now 
send  the  variant  leaf  gently  down  to  held  when  Miss  Percy,  the  lady  of  the 
float,  midriffed  keeled,  upon  the  stream,  house,  is  at  home,  there  may  be  seen  a 
As  you  cross  the  bridge  the  stately  statue  of  Guy,  whose  gigantic  form 
house  is  seen,  substance  and  shadow,  carries  out  the  traditional  idea  of  his 
across  the  water;  and  from  that  moment  size  and  strength.  It  is  the  appearance 
on  till  the  visit  ends,  substance  and  in  England  of  the  same  worshipful  idea 
shadow  accompany  your  observations  that  painted  Egyptian  kings  so  huge 
and  retrospections,  and  it  is  not  always  upon  their  monuments. 
easy  on  that  spot  to  separate  the  seem-  The  regular  drive  from  the  lodge 
ing  from  the  real,  the  legendary  from  gates  to  the  house  is  the  customarily 
the  historic.  Bat  first  you  see  close  by  circuitous  one  through  broad  green  acres, 
the  bridge  the  old  Saxon  mill,  possibly  and  now  and  then  beneath  noble  old 
the  one  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  trees;  but  directly  in  front  of  the  house 
certainly  very  old,  and  with  its  stone  entrance  is  a  wide  roadway,  grass  grown 
walls  and  arches  in  a  very  good  state  of  and  evidently  unused  for  driving,  which 
preservation.  Directly  opposite,  across  boasts  a  double  row  of  as  majestic 
the  flood,  rise  the  towers  of  Guy's  Cliff;  trees  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom. 
and  its  vine-embossed  balconies  shel-  They  remind  one  of  the  famous  lime 
tered  that  afternoon  some  pleasant  tree  walk  at  Cambridge  University,  and 
home  scenes.  Beneath  its  many  wind-  these  trees  are  quite  as  erect  and  strong. 
owe  the  grass  was  yielding  its  sweet  The  present  house  was  built  by  Mr. 
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Samuel  Greaihead  in  the  early  part  of  hung,  is  Uie  seldom-shown  picture, 
the  eighteenth  century.  One  approaches  *'The  Gave  of  Death,"  from  the  bnisli 
the  main  entrance  through  a  courtyard,  of  this  young  artist.  The  housekeeper 
beneath  a  tine  stone  arch,  and  finds  the  gave  the  wainscoting  a  vigorous  pull 
stone  wall  running  quite  around  three  and  push  and  the  entire  side  of  the 
sides,  but  ornamented  with  a  heavy  room  seemed  t<o  swing  outward  and 
dress  of  ivy  and  a  screen  .of  fine  trees,  away.  The  act  showed  us  a  very  dark 
We  were  permitted  to  see  the  house,  and  terrible  cave,  perhaps  suggested 
A  most  stately  dame,  the  house-  by  the  caves  on  the  estate,  and  in  its 
keeper,  conducted  us  through  its  inter-  foreground  were  two  life  size  figures, 
esting  rooms.  The  octagonal  hall,  one  dead  by  his  own  hand  on  the  floor 
with  its  marble  floor,  is  finely  al-  of  the  cave — very  realistic — the  other, 
though  coldly  set  with  statues  and  his  friend,  starving  to  death.  I  shall 
busts,  but  we  were  glad  to  pass  quickly  never  forget  the  despair  in  the  eyes  of 
through  it  to  the  family  living  rooms,  the  dying  man.  His  eyes  themselves 
whose  windows  look  down  on  peace-  were  caves  from  which  light  and  Lope 
ful  Avon's  loiterings  and  command  had  fled.  Terror,  like  a  bat,  brooded 
a  view  of  the  old  Saxon  mill  and  the  in  them.  At  the  entrance  of  the  cave, 
aged  river- side  trees.  In  this  room  was  just  in  shadow,  stood  a  strong-limbed 
a  picture  of  the  great  Mrs.  Siddons,  rescuer.  He  had  come  too  late!  One 
who  in  her  earlier  yi^ars  lived  in  this  could  not  but  think  of  Gay,  of  his  chapel 
house  as  companion  to  a  lady.  The  statue,  Herculean  indeed  but  non-com- 
walls  held  also  a  great  many  family  mittal  as  to  facial  expression,  of  his  jour- 
pictures,  including  those  of  the  present  neyings  and  slayings,  and  finally  of  his 
lady  of  the  house,  and  her  father,  a  last  weary  estate  in  which  he  received 
noble-looking  gentleman.  The  family  gratefully  the  almoner's  bread, 
names  are  Percy,  Greathead,  and  Bertie.  In  these  great  houses  the  centers  of 
The  estate  was  once  the  property  of  interest  are  almost  countless.  How 
Lord  Charles  Bertie  Percy  and  is  still  favored  are  the  youths  whose  lot  is  cast 
in  the  family.  In  the  great  drawing  amid  such  historically  instructive  and 
room  were  many  pictures  by  Bubens  artistically  refining  surroundings! 
and  other  masters.     There  was  a  head  A.  C.  Nickerson. 

of  St  Peter  by  Michael  Angelo,  a  por-       ^''^*'''*  ^-  ^' 

trait  of  Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Ger- 

many,  by  Holbein,  others  by  Sir  Joshua  _   "*  DARKEST  ENGLAND. 

Reynolds,  and  many  notable  copies.   In  ^^®  ?®y  volume  by  General  BooUi 

the  small  dining  room  were  carved  oak  °^  *'*®  Salvation  Army,       In  Darkest 

cabinets  eight  hundred  years  old,  ancient  England  and  the  Way  Out,"*  is  attoact- 

Chippendale  furniture,  and  one   chair  ^'^g  ™°'®  attention  than  any  other  book 

which  dated  back  to  Saxon  times.  In  the  of  the  past  year,  unless  it  be  Stanley's 

great  dining  room,  however,  a  surprise  "In  Darkest  Africa.       And  well  it  may, 

awaited  us  such  as  few  houses  have  in  f °'  ^*  '^  "^^  startling  both  in  the  facts 

stora     About  ninety  years  ago  the  heir  »*  .  Presents  showing   the   misery  that 

of  the  head  of  this  house  died  at  the  ^^^"^  '^  England  and  in  the  plan,  it 

early  age  of  twenty- two,   in  Vicenza,  suggests  to  cure  the  same. 

Italy.     He  was  a  young  man  of  great  ^  ^he  book  is  divided  into  two  part^ 

promise  and  possessed  of  considerable  *^®  ^^°^  ^f»°^  *»  devoted  to  the  task 

genius.     His  name  is    perpetuated    in  ?'  pamting  the  degradation  and  suffer- 

the    mansion    through  his    paintings,  "i^  and  hopelassness  of  three  millions 

those    of   Lady    Macbeth,   King  Lear  of  the  people  of  England.     Says  Qen- 

and  his  daughters,   and  Shylock,   and  ^^al  Booth:     "While  broodmg  over  the 

some  famUy  portraits  being  especially  ^T'^"^  presentation  of  life  as  it  exists  in 

remarkable.     In  the  great  dining  room,  ^^ast  African  forest,  it  seemed  to  me 

hidden  by  thehigh-panelled wainscoting,  •"  in  Darkest  Rneiantt  and  the  way  ont.''  Br 

against  which,  indeed,  a  framed  picture  g„«"Trice°piper.'^^'^'g«l  ^"""^  "'  '^•^'  '"" 
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only  too  vivid  a  picture  of  many  parts  General  Booth  points  oat  that  there 

of  oxtr  own  land.     As  there  is  a  darkest  are  at  present  three  methods  in  London 

Africa,  is    there    not    also    a    darkest  of  dealing  with  this  appalling  mass  of 

England?  Civilization,  which  can  breed  wretchedness:      first,    the     workhouse 

its   own  barbarians,   does  it  not    also  system,  with    its    casual   wards.     This 

breed  its  own  pigmies  ?     May  we  not  system  of  dealing  with  wretchedness  he 

find  a  parallel  at  onr  own  doors,  and  shows  to  be  a  most  miserable  and  un- 

discover  within  a  stone^s  throw  of  onr  satisfactory  one: 

cathedrals  and  palaces  horrors  similar  "  It  dehumanizes  the  individual,  as  if 

to  those  which  Stanley  has  found  exist-  he  were  only  a  number  of  a  series  or  a 

inp^  in  the  great  Equatorial  forest  ?  cog  in  a  wheel,  without  any  regard  to 

*' The  more  the  mind  dwells  upon  the  the  character,  the  aspirations,  the  temp- 
subject  the  closer  the  analogy  appears,  tations,  and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
The  ivory  raiders  who  brutally  traffic  in  man. 

the  unfortunate  denizens  of  the  forest  '^  The  second  method  in  which  society 
glades,  what  are  they  but  the  publicans  endeavors  to  do  its  duty  to  the  lapsed 
who  flounsh  on  th^  weakness  of  our  masses  is  by  the  miscellaneous  and 
poor  ?  The  two  tribes  of  savages,  the  heterogeneous  methods  which  are  club- 
human  baboon,  and  the  handsome  bed  together  under  the  generic  head  of 
dwarf  who  will  not  speak  lest  it  impede  Charity." 

him  in  his  task,  may  be  accepted  as  the  These  efforts  General  Booth  is  far 
two  varieties  who  are  continually  pres-  from  disparaging, 
ent  with  us — the  vicious,  lazy  lout,  and  '^There  are  many  institutions,"  he 
the  toiling  slave.  They,  too,  have  lost  says,  'Wery  excellent  in  their  way,  with- 
ail  faith  of  life  being  other  than  it  is  out  which  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  so- 
and  has  been.  As  in  Africa  it  is  all  ciety  could  get  on  at  all;  but  when  they 
trees,  trees,  trees,  with  no  other  world  have  done  their  best  there  still  remains 
conceivable,  so  it  is  here — it  is  all  vice  this  great  and  appalling  mass  of  human 
and  poverty  and  crime.  To  many  the  misery  on  our  hands — a  perfect  quag- 
world  is  all  slum,  with  the  workhouse  mire  of  Human  Sludga  They  may 
as  an  intermediate  purgatory  before  ladle  out  individuals  here  and  there, 
the  grava  .  .  It  is  the  great  Slough  but  to  drain  the  whole  bog  is  an  effort 
of  Despond  of  our  times.  And  what  a  which  seems  to  be  beyond  the  imagina- 
alough  it  is  no  man  can  gauge  who  has  tion  of  the  most  of  those  who  spend 
not  waded  therein,  as  some  of  us  have  their  lives  in  philanthropic  work." 
done,  up  to  the  very  neck  for  long  years."  The  lack  of  concerted  action  is  the 

To  substantiate  this  the  author  gives  great  defect  in  present  charitable  work, 

a  long  array  of  sad  facts  that  cannot  as  General  Booth  sees  it. 

fail  to  open  many  eyes.  The  third  method  is  the  prison  sys- 

Thongh  the  story  he  has  to  tell  is  a  tem,  and  of  this  he  says  with  truth: 

terrible  one,  yet  General  Booth  is  not  a  ^*  The  prison  system  is  not  reforma- 

pessimist     He  bravely  declares:  tory — it  is  not  worked  as  if  it  was  in- 

^^  This  book  is  no  mere  lamentation  of  tended  to  be  reformatory.     It  is  puni- 

despair.     For  Darkest  England,  as  for  tive,  and  only  punitive." 

Darkest  Africa,  there  is  a  light  beyond.  These  considerations  lead  us  to  the 

I    think    I  see  my  out — a     way    by  second  part    of    *^  Darkest    England," 

which  these  wretched  ones  may  escape  namely,  the  deliverence,  which  General 

from  the  gloom  of  their  miserable  exis-  Booth  truly  says  is  a  stupendous  under- 

tence  into  a  higher  and  happier  life,  taking. 

Long  wandering  in  the  Forest  of  the  Before     detailing    his     deliverance 

Shadow  of  Death  at  our  doors  has  fa-  scheme  he  lays  down  the  following  ex- 

miliarized    me    with    its    horrors;  but  cellent  piinciples  which  he  says  must 

while  the  realization  is  a  vigorous  spur  govern  all  successful  efforts  to  lift  up 

to  action*  it  has  never  been  so  oppres-  the  degraded  classes: 

sive  as  to  eztingnish  hope."  ^*  The  first  essential  that  must  be  home 
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in  mind  as  governing  every  Scheme  that  ''self -helping  and  self -sastaining  com- 

may  be  put  forvoard  is  that  it  must  mnnities,"    each   being  a  kind  of  oo> 

chQfige  the  man  when  it  is  his  charac-  operative  society,  or  patriarchal  family, 

ter  and  condu^ct  which  constitute   the  governed  and  disciplined  on  the  princi- 

reasons  for  his  failure  in  the  battle  of  pies  which  have  already  proved  so  effect- 

life,  ive  in  the  Salvation  Army.    Theseb-com- 

"  Secondly :  The  remedy,  to  be  effect-  munities  will  be  the  City  Colony,  the 

ual,  must  change  the  circumstances  of  Farm  Colony,  the  Over-sea  Colony. 

the  indimduai  when  they  are  the  cause  The    City   Colony    has    already    its 

of  his  wretched  condition,  and  lie  be-  promising  germ  in  the  food  and  shelter 

yond  his  control  depots  which  are  in  successfnl  opera- 

"  Thirdly:    Any  remedy  worthy  of  tion  under  the  direction  of  the  Salvation 

consideration  must  be  on  a  scale  com-  Army.     The  book  in  hand  contains  a 

mensurate  with  the  evil  with  which  it  price  list  of  food  that  is  now  sold  at 

proposes  to  deal     It  is  no  use  trying  these     depots.       For  instance:    Soup, 

to  bail  out  the  ocean  witli  a  pint  pot.  one  cent  a  basin;  with  bread,  two  cents 

^^FonrHoly:  Not  only  must  the  Scheme  a  basin;  corn- beef,  four  cents;  coffee, 

be  large  enough,  but  it  must  be  per m^-  one  cent  a  cup;  cocoa,  one  cent  a  cup; 

nent     That  is  to  say,  it  must  not  be  rice  pudding,  one  cent;  potatoes,  one 

merely  a  spasmodic  effort  coping  with  cent.     At  the  Salvation  Army  Shelter 

the  misery  of  to  day;  it  must  be  estab-  you  can  get  a  lodging  and  breakfast  and 

lished  on  a  durable  footing,  so  as  to  go  supper  for  eight  cents.     To  carry  out 

on  dealing  with  the  misery  of  lo  morrow  this  work  the  Salvation  Army  already  has 

and  the  day  after,  so  long  as  there  is  Labor  Yards.     The  City  Colony  will  be 

misery  left  in  the  world  with  which  to  an  extension  and  an  elaboration  of  these 

grapple.  Food  and  Labor  Yards.     The  City  Col- 

''Fifthly:  But  while  it  must  be  per-  ony  will,  for  instance,  collect  old  shoes, 
mxinent,  it  must  also  be  immediately  thousands  of  them,  and  make  them  into 
practicable.  Any  Scheme,  to  be  of  use,  a  great  deal  better  shoes  than  half  the 
must  be  capable  of  being  brought  into  outcasts  have  now  to  wear.  It  will  col- 
instant  operation  with  beneficial  results,  lect  old  tin  cans,  old  umbrellas,  waste 

"Sixthly:  Theindirect  features  of  the  material  of  all  sorts,  by  feasible  meth- 

Scheme  must  not  be  such  as  to  propose  ods,  of  which  General  Booth  gives  the 

injury  to  the  persons  whom  we  seek  to  details,  and  use  them  in  manufactures. 

benefit.      Mere    charity,   for    instance,  The  Farm  Colony,  which  the  volume 

while  relieving  the  pinch  of  hunger,  de-  in  hand  works  out  in  detail,  will  provide 

moralizes  the  recipient;  and  whatever  work  for  the  laborers  whom  the  City 

the  remedy  is  that  we  employ,  it  must  Colony  has  rescued.      General   Booth 

be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  do  good  with-  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 

out  doing  evil  at  the  same  time.     It  is  great  deal  of  waste  land  in  England 

no    use    conferring  sixpennyworth    of  which  can  be  easily  cultivated,  and  he 

benefit  on  a  man  if,  at  the  same  time,  proposes  to  establish  a  farm,  and  in  con- 

we  do  him  a  shilling's  worth  of  harm.  nection  with  it  brickyards,   carpenter 

"  Seventhly:  While  assisting  one  class  shops,  tailor  shops,  a  soap  factory,  pork- 
of  the  community,  it  must  not  seriously  packing  establishments,  paper  mills,  etc. 
interfere  with  the  interests  of  another.  As  an  illustration  of  how  practical  Gen- 
In  raising  one  section  of  the  fallen,  we  eral  Booth  has  been  in  thinking  out  his 
must  not  thereby  endanger  tJie  safety  plan,  notice  that  he  proposes  to  feed 
of  those  who  with  difficulty  are  keeping  his  pigs,  for  his  pork- packing  establish- 
on  their  feet."  ment,  on  the  waste  food  which  can  be 

With  these  principles  in  mind.  Gen-  saved  from  the  houses  of  the  rich  by  the 

eral  -Booth  announces  that  his  scheme  "  Household  Salvage  Briorade  "  that  will 

consists  in  the  formation  of  "  The  Sub-  be  a  feature  of  his  City  Colony, 

merged  Tenth  "  (whicl)  is  what  he  calls  The  Colony  over  the  Sea  is  to  be  es- 

ihe  helpless,  hop^ess  three  million)  into  tablished  in  America  or  Australia.     To 
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this  men  and  women  are  to  be  sent  to  amazement  in  presence  of  the  sorrows 

begin  life  in  a  new  world,  but  not  until  of  the  world  whioh  unrolled  themselves 

they  have  had  some  industrial  training  as  in  a  scroll  at  her  feet;  the  young 

in  the  colonies  at  home,  to  make  sure  wife,  burdened  with  the  carking  care  of 

that  they  will  not  become  paupers  and  keeping  a  house  with  little  to  keep  it, 

burdens  on  the  new  community.  bravely  fighting  the  battle  of  life,  yet 

General  Booth  closes  his  volume  by  lacking  courage  to  give   voice  to    the 

considering  some  of  the  objections  that  thoughts  which  burned  themselves  into 

will  be  most  likely  to  be  urged  agamst  her  mind;  the  mother,  never  neglectful 

his  scheme.  of  her  little  ones,  while  ready  to  mother 

As  we  said  in  the  beginning  the  plan  the  waifs  of  the  street  and  the  social 

is  one  of  great  magnitude  and  boldness;  outcasts    that    tender  sympathy    drew 

and  certainly  its  aim  is  in  every  way  around    her;    the  impassioned  orator, 

praiseworthy.     No  one  who  cares  for  stung  out  of  silence  into  speech  by  the 

his  kind  can  do  otherwise  than  wish  it  sins  and  sorrows  of  humanity  and  the 

success.     Were  almost  any  other  man  irresistible  longing  to  point  out  the  way 

at  the  head  of  it  but  General  Booth  the  of  salvation;  &e  heart  and  soul  of  a 

scheme  would  be  generally  regarded  as  great  religious  movement,   mercilessly 

a  social  Utopia.     But  the  commander  criticized  by  press  and  platform,  but 

in   chief  of    the  Salvation  Army  has  loved  with  passionate  enthusiasm  by  an 

manifested  great  organizing  and  execu-  ever- swelling    multitude    of  followers; 

tive  ability,  and  we  will  hope  that  he  the  sufferer,  wrapped  in  the  loneliness 

may  be  able  to  silence  all  objectors  and  of  bodily  pain  which  paled  the  cheek, 

convince  all  doubters  by  achieving  a  but  could  not  pale  the  fire  of  devotion 

great  snocesa  A  large  amount  of  money  to  duty  or  keep  it  from  burning  bright 

will  be  required  to  carry  out  the  scheme;  to  the  end — she  carried  through  all  that 

we  are  glad  to  see  that  liberal  donations  queenliness  of  soul  which  marks  the 

are  pouring  in  from  many  quarters.  presence    of    the  highest    qualities  of 

womanhood. 

MRS.  GENERAL  BOOTH.  A  striking  feature  in  Mrs.  Booth's 

Among  the  deaths  of  the  past  year  character,  and  one  that  should  teach  a 

none  have  been  more  sincerely  mourned  beneficial  lesson  to  every  mother,  was 

than  that  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Booth,  the  her  fidelity  to  home  duties.     Amid  all 

wife  of  the  commander  of  the  Salvation  the  engrossing  activities  in  which  she 

Army.     The  following   brief  sketch  of  freely  spent  herself,  she  never  forgot  to 

her  life  and  character  we  take  from  the  give  her  children  the  first  and  fullest 

Wcfman^a  JournaL     A  more  extended  care.     Firmly  convinced  of  the  truth 

account  of  her,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  of  the  saying,   ''  If  I  could  mother  the 

Josephine  Butler,  of  England,  appears  world,   I  should  save  the  world,"  she 

in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  No-  bent  every  energy  of  soul  and  mind  to 

vember.  rearing  her  boys  and  girls  for  the  servl 

Catherine  Booth,  wife  of  General  ice  of  God.  Temptations  which  came 
Booth,  and  sharer  of  his  labors  in  or-  to  her  in  openings  for  their  worldly  suo- 
ganizing  and  conducting  the  Salvation  cess  were  resolutely  set  aside,  and  she 
Army,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  guided  their  feet  into  Uie  thorny  path 
women  that  our  generation  has  seen,  which  leads  through  constant  self- de- 
Great  in  her  gifts,  great  in  her  love,  nial  to  the  throne  of  God  and  the 
great  in  her  zeal  to  uplift  the  fallen,  she  beatific  vision.  She  had  her  reward  in 
has  left  behind  her  a  record  of  rare  seeing  her  children  grow  up  to  take  an 
splendor.  Changeful  and  varied  as  honored  place  in  the  work  which  has 
were  the  scenes  of  her  life,  they  were  now  fallen  from  her  eager  hands. 
fashioned  into  one  unbroken  whole  by  What  Mrs.  Booth  was  to  the  Salva- 
the  consecrated  endeavor  which  ran  tion  Army  cannot  yet  be  told.  Many 
through  them  alL  The  girl,  weak  in  ranked  her  contribution  to  its  phenom- 
healthy    lonely    in    spirit,  dumb  with  enal  success  above  that  of  her  husband. 
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Such  an  estimate  of  her  service  may  unasked  joy  and  blessedness  which 
have  been  exaggerated,  but  it  is  certain  comes  from  the  education  which  the 
that  her  persuasive  pleading  and  in-  process  of  our  daily  toil  in  thy  marvel- 
spiring  eloquence  opened  doors  no  other  ous  providence  doth  bring  about 
agency  could  unlock.  It  is  hard  to  be-  Father,  we  thank  thee  for  the  new 
lieve  that  the  speaker  who,  in  later  ties  of  mortal  love  which  we  have  formed 
days,  thrilled  and  swayed  crowded  au-  on  earth.  We  bless  thee  for  aU  the 
diences,  was  once  a  shrinking  woman  to  joys  which  spring  from  the  various  affeo- 
whom  the  thought  of  speaking  in  pub-  tioDs  of  life. 

lie  was  little  short  of  torture,  yet  such  Father,  we  remember  before  thee  the 

was  the  case.     When  she  iirst  raised  sorrows  and  disappointmeats  with  which 

her  voice  in  her  husband's  chapel  it  was  we    have    sometimes    been    tried.      O 

at  the  cost  of  a  terrible  struggle.     Be-  Father  on  earth,  Father  in  heaven,  we 

garding  that  eventfal  effort,  she  herself  thauk  thee  for  that  other  world  whither 

has  said:      '*I  got  up,  Gk>d  only  knows  so  many  of  our  friends  are  gone,  and 

how.     If  any  mortal  ever  did  cling  to  whither  our  own  faces  are  also  set    We 

the  arm  of  OmnipoteDce,  I  did."     The  thank  thee  that  we  are  conscious  of  our 

long  and  splendid  series  of  oratorical  immortality,  and    sure  that  when  we 

triumphs  which  fell  to  her  lot,  did  more  drop  the  body  we  are  clothed  with  an 

than    advance    the  cause  she  had   at  immortal  life,  and  pass  from  glory  to 

heart;  they  vindicated  the  sacred  right  glory  in  a  progress  which  can  never  end. 

of  woman  to  use  the  power  of  the  plat-  O  thou  who  knowest  what  all  time 

form  in  aid  of  burdened  humanity,  and  shall  bring  forth,  we  cast  our  eyes  for- 

for  the  bringing  near  of  the  golden  age  ward,  and  though  every  day  is  hidden 

which  lies  before,  not  behind,  our  race,  in  darkness  before  our  eyes,  we  pray 

Mrs.  Booth  is  gone,  but  she  will  be  thee  that  there  may  be  such  light  within 

remembered  by  a  memorial  more  endur-  our  heart,  that  it  shall  make  it  all  glori- 

ing  than  brass  or  marble  could  offer,  ous  light  about  us,  from  hour  to  hour,. 

The  Salvation  Army,  with  its  9,000  offi-  and  in  the  strength  that  thou  givest  us 

cers,  its  varied  activity  in  2,864  centers  may  we  do  the  appointed  duty  of  each 

of    population    scattered  all  over   the  day,  and  reverently  bear  its  cross,  and 

world,  and  its  innumerable  trophies  of  so  fill  up  all  our  time  with  thy  servica 

redeemed  lives,  owed  so  much  to  her  Within  us  may  true  religion  find  ita 

that  so  long  as  it  lives  she  can  never  be  temple  and  its  home;  may  thy  great 

forgotten.  truths  dwell  in  us,  and  the  noble  feelings 

of  love  to  each  other,  and  unchanging^ 

A   NEW   YEAR'S   PRAYER.  ^^^  perfect  love  to  thee;  here  may  they 

BY  THEODORE  PARKER.  jj^^  ^j^^  ^q  ^j^^Jj.  perfect  work;    may 

O  Thou  who  art  everywhere,  whom  no  they  bring  down  every  high  thought 

eye  can  see,  but  every  heart  can  feel,  we  which   exalts  itself  \induly,  may  they 

thank  thee  for  all  thy  loving  kindness  tame     every     unworthy    passion,    and 

and  tender  mercy,  which  gave  us  our  change  our   ambition   from    evil    into 

being  first,   and  which  has  lengthened  good,  so  that  all  our  days  shall  be  thy 

out  our  lives  from  day  to  day,  and  from  days,  our  prayer  thy  worship,  and  our 

year  to  year.  life  thy  continual  service,  and  all  our 

While  we  stand  at  the  entrance  of  a  earthly  days  be  made  glad  and  glorious 

new  year,  we  cast  our  eyes  backward,  in  thy  sight      Then,  when  thou  hast 

and  we  thank  thee  for  all  the  joy  and  finished  thy  work  with  us  on  earth,  may 

the  gladness  which  came  to  our  lot  in  we  lift  up  our  eyes  toward  thee  with 

the  months  that  are  past.     We  thank  gladness  and  great  joy,  and  go  home  to- 

thee  for  the  health  and  energy  that  have  that  world  where  all  tears   are  wiped 

been  ours.     We  bless  thee  for  the  work  from  every  eye,  and  where  sorrow  and 

our  hands  found  to  do,  for  the  joy  which  sighing  shall  come  no  more,  but  where* 

comes  from  the  harvested  result  of  our  we  shall  rejoice  in  the  light  of  thy  love,, 

toil  and  thought,  and  that  greater  but  and  pass  from  glory  to  glory.    Amen. 
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THE  NEW  YEAR, 


HOW  TO  GET  THE  MOST  OUT  OP  IT. 

To  get  the  most  oat  of  the  coming 
year,  we  must  put  the  most  into  it. 
And  we  pnt  the  most  into  it  by  living 
in  a  spirit  of  earnestness^  doing  with 
oar  might  what  oar  hand  finds  to  do, 
not  trifling  with  the  golden  hoursr,  but 
receiving  each  as  a  precious  gift  from 
God.  Only  such  earnest  purpose  makes 
the  day  a  blessing,  ensures  progress 
from  good  to  better,  and  causes  us  to 
live  in  eternity  while  we  are  in  time. 
They  are  the  happiest  who  value  every 
hour,  who  do  not  procrastinate,  who  do 
everything  now,  and  do  it  as  well  as  it 
can  be  done. — J  antes  Freeman  Clarke, 

OLD  DUTCH  FROVEBB3. 

We  must  row  with  the  oars  we  have; 
and  as  we  cannot  order  the  wind,  we 
are  obliged  to  sail  with  the  wind  that 
God  gives. 

Patience  and  attention  will  bring  us 
far.  If  a  oat  watches  long  enough  at 
the  mouse- nest,  the  mouse  shall  not  es- 
cape. 

Fools  always  will  ask  what  time  it  is, 
bat  the  wise  know  their  time. 

GMnd  while  the  wind  is  fair,  and  if 
you  neglect  do  not  complain  of  Ood's 
providence. 

He  that  lags  behind  in  a  road  where 
many  are  driving  always  will  be  in  a 
dead  of  dust 

BEECHEB*S    LAST   WATCH  IVIGHT. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher's  last  watch 
night  in  Plymouth  Church  was  largely 
attended,  a  goodly  number  of  his  Meth- 
odist friends  and  acquaintances  being 
in  the  audience.  Prayers  were  offered 
and  hymns  sung,  and  several  in  the 
congregation  told  their  experiences.  At 
five  minutes  to  12  Mr.  Beecher  rose, 
and  advancing  to  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
fornu  said  in  a  solemn  voice: 

'*  The  time  is  coming  when  the  old 
year  will  lie  dead  on  our  hands.  There 
are  only  a  few  minutes  more.  This  is 
the  moment  when  two  ships  meet  on  the 
ocean.  One  has  been  a  faithful  and 
stanch  vessel;  it  has  carried  us  safely 
along,  but  it  is  old  and  worn,  and  its 
time  has  coqde.  The  other  is  new  and 
Bound,  and  we  step  gladly  aboard  and 


watch  in  silence  the  destruction  of  the 
old  one.  We  watch  it  as  it  sinks  out  of 
sight;  watch  the  waters  close  plainly 
over  it,  and  then  begin  to  look  about 
and  examine  our  new  craft 

"  How  many  sins  will  you  bury  this 
New  Year's  night  ?  What  will  you  do 
for  your  fellow-man  f  and  what  kindness 
and  charity  will  you  show  to  your  in- 
feriors? The  year  is  dead.  As  you 
abandon  it  throw  off  your  old  sins;  take 
off  your  filthy  rags;  take  off  your  in- 
fested rags,  and  pray  Ood  to  make  this 
a  happier,  more  Christian  and  more 
sunshiny  year  than  you  have  ever 
known.     Let  us  pray." 

As  the  prayer  ended  the  clock  struck 
12,  the  hand- shaking  began,  and  the  air 
rang  with  "  Happy  New  Years." 

POEMS  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

A  NEW  year's  wish. 

I  ask  one  little  boon 

Of  the  New  Year: 
May  I  through  all  its  days 

Carry  some  cheer 
To  those  who  sit  in  gloom. 

Weeping  for  loss; 
To  hearts  that  slowly  break 

Under  a  cross. 

I  who  have  left  my  dead, 

With  none  to  care; 
I  who  have  wept  alone, 

Facing  despair, — 
Would  gladly  sweeten  lives, 

And  make  them  dear, — 
This  little  boon  I  ask 

Of  the  New  Year. 

They  best  can  serve  the  gods. 

Their  errands  run, 
Who  call  no  love  their  own 

Under  the  sun. 
Let  me  bear  help  to  want. 

And  hope  to  fear; 
I  ask  no  other  boon 

Of  the  New  Year. 

NEW  year's  eve. 

The  Old  Year's  reign  was  drawing  to  its 
end, 

And  to  himself  he  said,  **  I  fain  would  spend 

The  few  short  hours  that  still  remain  to 
live, 

In  seeking  what  best  gift  I  last  may  give; 

On  whom  and  where  the  blessing  to  be- 
stow." 

So  saying,  went  he  forth  into  the  snow 

That  thick  and  fast  was  falling  o'er  the. 
earth 

All  robed  in  white  against  the  New  Year's 
birth. 
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How  bent,  how  feeble,  and  how  weak  was  An  earnest  longing  for  the  crown  unwon, 

he!  And  for  each  duty  done,  or  noble  thought. 

Twelve  months  a^one  the  bells  ran^  merrily  The   hi^h    resolve    that   better   shall    be 

To  usher  in,  with  laughter  and  with  joy,  wrouf^ht; 

His  coming  as  a  ga^  and  happy  boy.  Humanity,  how  high  she  may  aspire, 

A  blessed  gift  his  life  to  all  the  land;  Each  year  shall  learn  to  long  for  something 

Long-severed  brethren  clasped  each  other's  higher." 

War's  latest  shadow  love  had  cleared  away,  ^  growing  brightness  doth  my  senses  fill; 

And  peace  with  plenty  held  benignant  sway.  ^  w^*^®  |J>  ^^^  ^^^  radiance  brightening 

Back   mused   he  through  the  days,  and  .,       ®Vi_              j.  •       i-.^    xi_           »    ^    ^ 

thought  **  ^Tis  well  Above  the  mountain  white,  the  sun  s  nrst 

fiut  for  how  long,  alas!  I  cannot  tell.  -.      i.**??      ■•  -  .                i.      -u      j 

So  ere  I  die  some  lasting  gift  I'd  bring;  g"™t  full  and  fair  on  my  bewildered  gaze; 

Unto  the  end  the  Old  Year  will  be  king."  ^^^  glorious   broke   that  winter's  early 

Through  many  homes  the  spirit  fiitted  past;  _  ,      aawn;                        xi_      -^t       v      . 

Through  homes  of  wealth  and  power  and  I  kn«w  at   last    it  was  the    New  Year's 

nride  he  nassed*  mom, 

Through  dim  abodes  of  darkness  and  of  sin;  ^nd  all  the  visions,  which  so  real  seemed. 

To  chambers  sad  with  pain  he  entered  in;  Were  Phantoms  which  on  New  Year  s  eve  I 

Then  to  bright  halls  where  marriage  robes  dreamea.                «-  *^  «  n     -.1. 

were  gay;  "^"^  ^  Humphry. 

To  lowly  homes  where  new-born  infants  lay,  life  a  book. 
Giose-nestling   on   their    mother's   tender 

breast,  Life  is  like  a  book, 

While  whispering  angels  guarded  all  their  And  New  Years  are  the  openings  of  fresh 

rest;  pages. 

By  boards  well-filled  with  bounteous  cheer  Each  nu  mber  in  its  order.  Books  are  prized, 

he  went,  Not  for  their  strength,  but  for  the  thoughte 

Where  poverty  had  little  but  content;  that  crowd               ,     ,    .     , 

Longest  he  lingered  near  the  humbler  door;  In  lustrous   halos   round   their  hallowed 

To  breathe  the  promise  of  a  fuller  store;  leaves; 

Again,  where,  struggling  with  the  parting  And  though  the  book  of  life  may  be  but 

breath,  short. 

The  dying  waited  the  kind  angel,  Death,  Vet  if  from  every  page  there  shimmers  out 

Whose  coming  should  their  prisoned  souls  The  one  word,  love,  that  volume  will  at 

release,  last 

And  bear  them  on  to  find  eternal  peace.  Rest  in  a  golden  binding  on  the  shelves. 

In  churches  quaint  and  old,  the  gathered  The  mystic  shelves,  of  God's  great  library. 

crowd  We  measure  life  by  years,  but  not  so  Goa. 

Raised  songs  of  praise  resounding  far  and  A  thousand  ages  are  as  one  short  day 

loud;  With  him.    He  counts  by  deeds,  not  fieet* 

Or,  with  low-bending  head  and  suppliant  InfiT  hours, 

]{Qee,  And  he  who  speaks  a  gentle  word  or  gives 

They  worshiped  God  in  silence,  knowing  A  cup  of  water  to  a  fainting  one. 

He  ^^11    count   more   birthdays   in  heaven's 

Alone  could  help  their  weakness  and  their  register 

Bin,  Than  if  he  lived  a  million  centuries 

And,  silent,  watohed  the  New  Year's  com-  Unto  himself  alone.    The  seedtime  now  is 

ingin.  ours,                                        ^ 

On  all  these  scenes  he  pondered,  and  awoke  And  with  each  New  Year  we  begin  to  sow 

Prom  his  long  revery  only  when  the  stroke  Another  furrow  in  life's  fertile  field! 

Of  the  eleventh  hour  tolled  slow  and  clear  And  at  the  coming  harvest  we  shall  reap 

A  parting  knell  upon  his  startled  ear.  As  we  have  sown— rich  golden  grains  or 

"  So  many  souls,  and  eaoh  a  separate  need,  weeds.                     %m       a    n 

'TIS  God  alone  can  crive  them  separate  heed;  -Mary  A.  carpenter. 

To  beings  such  as  I,  it  is  not  given  onwabd  and  upward. 
To  ease  the  pains  of   earth,  or   promise 

heaven ;  Why  stay  we  on  earth  unless  we  grow? 

Naught  save  Time's  latest  messenger  am  I,  — Browning. 

Yet  I  would  something  leave  before  I  die.  ^  m^n's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp. 

It  shall  be  this:  that  to  all  souls  that  wait,  q^  y^hat's  a  heaven  for? 

And,  watohing,  stand  at   the  mysterious  Browning. 

gate 

Through  which  the  dying  yeirs  must  pass,  I  hold  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings 

and  meet  To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 

Each  New  Year  as  it  comes  with  flying  feet.  That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 

Shall  come  deep  sorrow  for  the  good  un-  Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 

done,  —Tennyson. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES.  covery  of  America,  Isabella  commitied 

*  J     J.      1.  -i.       ^  one  of  the  ffreafcest  atrociiied  of  history 

A    oorreBpondent  who    wnt^  from  ^    expellin|  aU  Jews  from  Spain.  Says 

Germany,  about  Dr.  Hedge,  m  the  Um-  ^  ^J^   ..  wha«^«  ^J^^^      ^^, 

torwn i<«»e«,,  says:  "Iwishsomedever  ^     ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^      ^,  ^  ^  J^^  j^ 

^ter  would  give  the  world  a  biography  ^^^  ^,         ^^    ^.  j^^^  ^  j^^^^^^^ 

of  the  man, — now,  before  it  is  too  late;      *  u  ^     •*    -^  au  i.  j  «     ^  ,i  •  « 

.e       T-k     XT  J  IX      XI.  of  humanity  in  that  decree  of  expulsion, 

for   Dr.  Hecu^e  was  a  man  altoe^ether  -  x    i.         xu  •        *  x  i 

xy^^  .„    ,  .     ®  we  propose  to  honor  the  fi^enias  of  tol- 

noiqna     He  will  always  remain  a  com-         X    ^    .,      ui    x    j      ^x    t  » 

^,.      £  •      A        •        Tx      X  eration  in  its  ablest  advocate,  Lessing." 

mandmfi:  fifrore  m  American  literature,  t      •  x       t       u  I  v. 

T    i^  1.     ^u  X  V         -x-  -11   1    X  Lessmff  was  not  a  Jew,  but  he  was  a 

I    beueve  that  his  writing  will  last: xju      j     ^^j..     x       u 

.,  •      XV       T  J  --X      l\ji  v.'  great  and  broad-minded  man,  to  whom 

there    is     the    Indestructible   in    his  n.    t  u      t  ^    ^  xu       i.  i 

.,        1..  „      ^iT  1  J  X  the  Jews  owe  much.     Indeed  the  whole 

thooicht"      We  are  very  fflad  to  see       ^j  '    ,,  u-.        -.  ^v 

^     •  XI.  x^-    J  J  modem  world  owes,  perhaps,  as  much 

oominf:  from  over  the  sea  this  deserved  .    ,.  -  .  v'  ^        '^m  v. 

.•X    X  J    xu'         11    ^  u-  to  him  as  to  any  other  man  for  such  re- 

tnbtite,  ana    tnis    call    lor  a   biocnra-  i.  .       v       ■%t,ij     j  *      j  -x    

V      *  ^^^  -.•*!. XX      •  J        J  ligious  breadth  and  freedom  as  it  pos- 

phy  of  one  of  the  greatest  minds  and      »  j,  .   xv^-^hx  xi^^x  x^^  t^JL  of 

npest   scholars   that  our  country  has  r\\.'  ^  ^  x  i  xv  x    « 

ponced.      It  would  not  behiid  to  Chicago  may  take  up  the  movement  of 

^  .  i«.     u  lixx  J  erectmir  the  sucffi^ested  statue.     If  they 

name  men  in  our  ranks  who  are  fitted  j^  xu  i       n  u         n  j  j  • 

A    ^  ^     --.!•*    ^*  TV-  TT  J       ^*  xu  ao  the  work  will  be  well  done;  and  m 

to  give  us  a  life  of  Dr.  Hedge  of  the  ^        •      t      •      xt.         -n  i.  m.- 

x:-.-x     j^       TX  •    X    u    iT^    J  xu  X  honorinc:  Lessmcc  they  will  honor  Chi- 
yery  first  order.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ^  .  v        v       ^ 

^  J.        -11  1-  ^    M  oafiTO  and  themselves, 

arrangements  will  be  made  for  some  ^^  

one  to  undertake  the  task  at  once.  „    ^,  ^  ^       \       T  ^      .^^        •     ^ 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  just  written  a  book 

which  he  calls  '*  The  Impregnable  Bock 

Says  Dr.  Crowe  with  regard  to  the  of  Holy  Scripture."     Its  object  is  to 

Liberal  Christian  Alliance  movement—  maintain,  as  against  the  scientists,  the 

and  it  is  a  weighty  word:     "So  long  as  more  advanced  biblical  critics  and  the 

we  recognize  no  basis  of  religion  ex-  "sceptics,"  the  reliability  of  the  Bible  as 

cept  the  intellectual,  we    shall    never  a  supernatural  and  infallible  revelation 

stand  together  in  multitudes.     When  ffom  God.     The  Christian  Union  in  re- 

we  find  a  Christian  endeavor  basis,  and  viewing  the  book  calls  his  attention  to 

a  worship  basis,  we  can  tolerate  many  the  fact  that  he  goes  considerably  far- 

differencee  of  opinion.     I  am  more  and  ther  than  the  Bible  presumes  to  go.    It 

more  impressed  with  the  absurdity  of  nowhere  represents  itself  as  the  Bock; 

the  fact  that  the  various  schools  of  Lib-  according  to  its  teaching^   God  is  the 

eralism  have  not  found  a  way  to  work  Rock—"  My  strong  Bock,"  "  my  Bock 

together  even  as  harmoniously  as  the  and  my  Fortress,"  "  the  Bock  that  is 

different  orthodox  churches.     If  Bap-  higher  than  I,"  "  the  Bock  of  my  Salva- 

tists  and  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  tion."  As  the  Christian  £7nion  well  urges, 

can  unite  m  an   Evangelical    Alliance  this  is  not  an  unimportant  difference. 

and  in  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa-  To  orthodox  Protestantism  the  Bible  is 

tion  to  emphasize  their  agreements,  and  the  Bock;  to  Boman    Catholicism  the 

to  do  good   without  regard  to  secta-  Church  is  the  Bock;  to  Liberal  Chris- 

nan  lines,  surely  Unitarians  and  Uni-  tianity  God,  revealed  not  only  in  Bibles 

yersalists  and  Independents  ought  to  be  and  Churches,  but  in  Nature  and  Human 

able  to  find  a  common  field  of  thought  Nature,  and  in  all  Truth  attained  and 

and  labor!     We  should  no  longer  belie  yet  to  be  attained,  is  the  Bock,  Impreg- 

the  word  '  liberal '  by  our  practice  of  ^able  and  Eternal, 

exclnsiveness."  — 

Let  no  one  who  is  interested  in  Japan 

Babbi   Hirsch  of  Chicago  is  urging  fail  to  read  Mr.  MacCauley's  masterly 

the  erection  in  that  city  of  a  statue  to  address  on  "  Japan's  Present  Dangers 

Lessing,  as  an  offset  to  the    proposed  and  Needs,"  in  this  number  of  the  Uni- 

statue  to  Queen  Isabella.     In  the  very  tarian.      We  have  seen  no  other  so 

year  (1492)  which  witnessed   the  dis-  comprehensive  and  thorough  presenta- 
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tion  of  the  great  problems  that  confront       5.  It  is  chiefly  a  mission  to  the  educated^ 

the  Japanese  people.    The  Japan  Daily  to  the  student  class,  and  therefore  pecul- 

w    -I  .-  •  Tj^i-       J  J         •     ^  n  larly  congenial  to  our  traditions  and  capac- 

Mail  has  printed  the  address  in  full.  jties  as  a  denomination. 

6.  Japan  is  now  in  a  crisis.    In  two  gen- 

A  circular  just   received  from  Japan  erations  the  course  of  her  history  will  be 

brings  announcement  of  four  courses  of  determined  for  centuries  to  come.    Shall 

l«,tures^hich   are  being  delivered  in  ^''^^hSvelirJher  the  body  of  Westerix 

the  Unitarian  Mall,  Tokio,  by  four   of  civilization.     Can  we  breathe  into  it  the 

our    Unitarian   representatives.      Rev.  breath  of  life? 
Clay  MacCauley   lectures  upon  "  Uni- 

tarian  Principles,"    Prof.    Liscomb  on        No  eveat  of  greater  interest  for  Lib- 

"  Outlines  of  Christian  History,"   Prof.  ®ral  Christians  has  occurred  in  England 

Wigmore  on  "Problems  of  Conscience,"  ^o^  many  a  year  than  that  of  the  meet- 

and   Prof.    Droppers  on  "  Ethical  Ap-  ^og  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Portman  Rooms,  Baker 

plications  of    Certain   Economic  Prin-  St,London,  on  Nov.  29th,  to  put  formally 

ciples."  ^^^  adequately  before  the   public  the- 

University  Hall  scheme  of  Mrs.  Hum- 

Rev.  Theodore  C.   Williams  of  New  phry  Ward  and  her  co- laborers.     Rev. 

York,  who,  with  his  wife,  made  a  visit  Stopf ord  Brooke  presided,  and  made  the 

to    Japan    during    the  past    summer,  opening  speech.     Mrs.   Ward  read  an 

largely  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  extended  paper;  and  further  addresses 

religious  situation  there,  has  published  were    made    by    Dr.     Martineau,  Dr. 

two  extended  articles  in  the  Christian  Drwumond  of  Oxford,  and  Rev.  Philip 

Register  (dates  Dec.    4  and  11)  giving  H.  Wicksteed,  the  newly- elected  War- 

the  results  of    his   observations.     We  den  of  the  Hall, 
should  be  glad  to  reproduce  the  articles 

if  our  space  permitted.  In  his  second  Mr.  Brooke  explained  that  the  move- 
article  he  considers  particularly  the  ment  to  create  the  new  Settlement  had 
prospects  of  Unitarianism  among  the  grown  directly  out  of  Mrs.  Ward^s 
Japanese  people,  and  closes  with  the  book,  "  Robert  Elsmere,"  which  had  had 
following  summary  of  his  conclusions:  such  an  extraordinarily  vnde  reading. 

The  only  doubtful  element  in  the  situa-  and  had  struck  so  deep  a  chord  in  the 

tion  seems  to  be  the  nature  and  amount  of  public  mind.     A  vast  multitude  of  per- 

the  support  which  the  movement  is  to  re-  ^^^  f^^^^  ^hat  book  portraying  to  them 
ceive  from  the  Unitarian  body  in  America.  i.*  n     j.t-  •  t   •  j* 

Even  if  the  prospects  were  far  less  hopeful,  essentially  their   own  religious    condi- 

we  are  pledged  to  the  work;  and  it  would  tions.       The   scientific   thought  of  the 

be  disgraceful  to  abandon  it  or  give  inad-  time   had    overthrown   their   belief    in 

equate  support.  miracles.     They  had  discovered  that  the 

I  know  how  large  and  urgent  are  our  ■„.,  ^  i.  •  i  ^  ^  l 

missionary  enterprises  at  home.      But  it  -B^ole   contains    a  legendary   element; 

seems  to  me  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  all  the  story  of  the  Fall  is  mythical;  so  are 
our  home  missions  combined  are  less  mo-  the  miraculous  birth  stories  of  Jesus, 
mentoiis,  less  pre^ant  with  immediate  re-  ^j^^t  then  is  left?  They  had  been 
suits  than  the  field  of  Japan.  I  will  now  ,  ,  .  j.  j  xi.  i  •  i  x-l 
state  briefly  some  of  the  striking  advan-  taught  to  regoi'd  these  as  lying  at  the 
tages  offered  by  Japan  as  a  field  for  Unita-  foundation  of  Christianity.  With  these 
rian  labor:  giving  way  they  felt  that  everything  was 
1.  Japan  will  give  a  quick-maturing  har-  ^  ^^  j^  It  ^ag  the  correspond- 
vest,  with  large  returns  in  a  short  time.  ^  j.i.  P  n  j  •  -kit  -rir  j  ^•l- 
2.  It  is  a  cheap  mission,  requiring  com-  ^nce  that  rolled  m  upon  Mrs.  Ward  hke 
paratively  few  agents  in  the  field.  a  fiood  from  this  multitude  of  persons 

3.  It  will  soon  be  an  independent  move-  whose  hearts  had  been  touched  by  her 
ment.      The  Japanese  require  almost   no  book,  who  had  lost  their  hold  upon  the 
financial  aid  for  any  churches  or  societies  -  ..,     *xt    .     i-iji-     j      j  u 
once  established,  and  even  resent  foreign  faith  of  their  childhood  and  saw  nowhere 
help.  the  dawning  of  another,  that  awoke  m 

4.  It  is  not  necessary  to  send  out  workers  her  mind  a  desire  to  do  something  tan- 
for  a  lifetime.  A  few  years  suffice  for  any  ^^y^  ^nd  permanent  to  remedy  the 
one  man  to  do  a  lasting  work  there;  and  a  r  i-i  <<  wi.  x  tjx^i.i«--. 
change  of  workers  is  said  to  be  rather  ben-  <irouble.  What  can  I  do  to  help  men 
eficial  than  otherwise.  and  women  out  of  all  this?"  was  the 
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qnesiioQ.    The  fotmding  of  this  Hall  was  cessfnl    launching    of   the    enterprise, 

the  answer.  Mr.  Wicksteed,  the  Warden,  will  be  at 

his  post  almost  immediately,  and  he  is 

The    main   object    of    each  of    the  already  making  arrangements  for  leot- 

speeches,  as  well  as  of  Mrs.  Ward's  pa-  j^x^  courses." 

pef,  was  to  show  the  need  of  rationalistic  

constructive  work  in  religion,  and  the  WOMAN'S  WORD  AND  WORK. 

ways  in  which  it  was  hoped  to  meet  this  the  new  york  women's  league. 

need.     The   aim  of    the    new   scheme  On  Deo.  5th  the  second  meetio^  of  our 

would    be   two-fold  —  theological    and  I^a^ue  took  plaoe  at  the  Serond  Unitarian 

social— the  diffusion  of  truth  and  the  SS"''^'  ^^"^  y°  (^';  Ct^adwick's),  when, 
~\  ,  ,  ***"  "='*'"  v^*^  "«**«*"**  ""^  after  Miss  Low's  report  of  the  last  meetinflTt 
practical  elevation  of  life.  The  work  wre.  siicer's  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Mead- 
undertaken  would  to  some  extent  run  ville  Seminary  took  the  place  of  the  cus- 
along  parallel  lines  with  that  so  success-  ternary  philanthropic  and  religious  news 

foUy  carried  out  at  Toynbee  Hall,  only  X^a  J^!  ^^ofL  S^d/nt^'H 
the  aim  here  would  be  more  distinctly  the  small  cost  of  these  advantages  at  Mead- 
religious.  Twenty  or  thirty  rooms  had  ville.  She  urged  our  women  to  aid  in  pro- 
been  provided  for  the  residence  of  curing  the  $115,000  needed  as  an  addi- 
w^«.irAiL  x>wx«,;o;^*«  v,^A  u-*^«  '^^A^*^^  tional  endowment.  Mrs.  Iheodore  Williams 
workers.    Provision  had  been  made  for  ^^^^  ^,  ^^^  influence  of  Meadville  training 

the  use  of  a  great  library  close  at  hand,  in  foreign  countries  promised  by  the  fact 

A  district  had  been  chosen  where  there  that  in  the  past  year  a  Dane,  a  Swede,  a 

was  much  poverty,  vice,  and  misery,  so  Russian,  a  Japanese,  as  well  as  men  of 

fkof  4.k^  «»Jv«ir^«c>  »«;^k4>  o4-  ^•^^^  K»^;«.  other  nationalities,  had  received  theological 

that  the  workers  might  at  once  begin  instruction  there.      So  far,   Harvard  has 

efforts  for  the  practical  regeneration  of  made  no  provision  for  training  women  in 

society    at   points    where    its    need   is  the  ministry,  but  Meadville  has  given  such 

greatest     There  would   be   classes  all  training  for  several  years.    Mrs.  Williams 

n%/^  »,i«;io.    .w>;.>^    ^^    «♦    i\.^  xx^u     i^  read  a  most  interesting  letter  from  a  woman 

the  while   going    on    at    the  Hdl,    m  now  studying  at  Meadville,  and  a  collection 

the  study  of  various  religious,  philan-  was  promptly  taken  up' which  will  enable 

thropic   and  social  subjects,  but   espe-  her  to  go  on  with  her  studies  there  during 

ciaUy     the    Bibla       It     was     hoped  the  coming  year. 

to  make  the  Hall  a  center  at  once  for  n^^""   f""^'"^  ^."^""i  k°  xi^®  n  ^I'-^'^i?' 

y-Tr    ^     t  ^    rr^"^,       ••"-  ^"'^^  *"*  Giving,"  was  next  read  by  Mrs.  Catlin.  She 

enlightened  philanthropic  work  and  for  wrote  on  all  except  the  fourth  division  of 

the  diffusion  of  such  views  of  religion  the  subject,  and  tne  paper  was  listened  to 

as  could  alone  meet  the  need  of  a  think-  ^i^^  ^^^  warmest  interest.  The  heads  were 

i««  ««^   i:\,^  -n.„w.      Q^iA  TiTw,    xxT^^A,  asfollowsi   1.  Ancient "  alms-givmg."  Mod- 

mg  age   hke  ours.     Said  Mrs.  Ward:  ^^^    a^e^^  a  Hand."    2.   Blessedness   of 

bocial  and  practical  effort  is  an  essen-  giving.    Generosity  in  receiving,    a  Indis- 

tial  part  of  our  scheme,  yet  not  its  most  criminate   giving.    Vicarious   benefioence. 

vital  part     It  is  in  the  bringing  back  *•  Christmas  and  anniversary  gifts.    5.  The 

of  faith-not  tt>e  faith  which  confuses  f^TLt  ptt  Ruo^r""^  ""'* 
legend  With  history,  or  puts  authority  m  The  progress  of  civilization  may  be 
the  place  of  knowledge,  but  the  faith  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  in  any 
which  springs  from  moral  and  spiritual  country  or  race  the  moral  dominates  over 
fortf  ^w^A  -vw^,  Wn>  A^^  «#i.-r>«  A^.T  ^w>A  v»^,,«  the  physical  nature;  and,  further,  by  the  ex- 
fact,  and  may  be  day  after  day  and  hour  tent  in  which  the  miral  itself  passes  beyond 

after  hour  again  verified  by  fact— that  the  domain  of  impulse  into  the  domain  of 

the  great  task  of  our  gen»)ration  lies,  reason  —  not   a   cold    intellectuality,   but 

Itis  to  participation  in  that  task  that  our  reaaon  whose  foundation  is  knowledge  of 

nam  a»^.ii  ««J  i^^rs^9^^^  »4¥.>.4-   ,*«  «r>r.  the  laws  of  love.     It  is  only  in  modern 

own  small  and  imperfect  effort  is  con-  times  that  the  expression,  "ethics  of  giving," 

fiecrated,  and  it  is  in  sight  of  that  great  would  have  been  usad.    Who,  until  lately, 

ideal  we  ask  for  help  and  sympathy."  would  have  questioned  the  morality  of  giv- 

. ing?     But  the  sentiment  of  philanthropy 

-__,_.                       «  --^  ,,  has  evolved  into  the  science  of  philanthro- 

The  London   Inquirer   says:     "Full  py,  the  former  being  of  heart  alone,  the 

reports  of  the  University  Hall   inaugu-  latter  a  combination  of  heart  and  brain, 

ration  meeting  have  appeared   in   the  Jj^^la*   ^™'^?.  matron,    giving    all    for 

An{\^    »^«*^*r^    i?»^*,,  \r««.    ^^^^r..^^A  love  and  Christ  and  in  his  name,"  and  Oc- 

daUy    papers       Every   one    concerned  tavia  Hill,  English  gentlewoman,  animated 

was  immensely  pleased  with   the   sue-  by  the  same  spirit  of  love  to  God  and  man, 
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are  the  types  of  the  charitable  thought  of  ignorant,  so  weak,  nor  so  poor  that  she  has 

the  fourth  and  the  nineteenth  oenluries.  not  something  to  offer  which  will  enrich 

Does  the  evil  done  by  giving  a  half  dollar  the  world.    And  if  one  is  born  without  the 

to  yonder  beggar  die  with  her,  and  the  evil  desire  of  giving  toothers,  the  ethical  method 

of  refusing  such  a  gift  continue  to  exist  of  meeting  such  a  difficulty  is  simply  to  give 

forever?    By   no  means!    The  harm  done  because  it  is  right  to  give,  and  by  and  by 

by  this  injudicious  impuUe  of  sympathy  will  be  born  that  love  which  never  faileth. 

will  help  to  increase  pauperism  and  de-  Mrs.  Palmer  said  that  all  material  gifte 

pendence  by  lessening  self-respect  in  the  should  be  the  embodiment  of  symbolical 

recipient  and  in  her  children,  while   the  ones.    Prenatal  gifts  and  the  gifts  of  social 

giver  is  weakened  by  yielding  to  what  in  intercourse  were  touched  upon.  It  is  wrong^ 

reality  is  a  selfish  impulse,  to  what  modern  if  children  can    remember   a  moment  of 

analysis  has  shown  us  to  be  a  temptation  to  anger  or  impatience  on  the  part  of  their 

get  rid  of  one's  personal  responsibility  at  parents.    A  gift  should  never  offend  the 

the  expense  of  another's  well-being.      All  independence  of  another.    Wedding   gifts 

giving  to  be  truly  moral  must  involve  some  should  ring  with  love  and  with  honesty, 

sacrifice  of  one's  own  comfort,  money,  time,  How  badly    does   the  custom  of  sending 

and  strength.    Vicarious  beneficence  is  as  wedding  presents  need  purifying  from  the 

old  as  the  race,  and  belongs  equally  to  an-  conventions  of  the  time!    Our  gift,  simple 

cient  and  modern  times,  and  assumes  a  va-  in  itself,  may  be  transfused  with  unselfish 

riety  of  forms  which  render  it  almost  impos-  love,  and  in   our   families  each  can  give 

si ble  to  combat.    One  says  that  the  essence  love    and     thoughtful    consideration    for 

of  all  sin  is  the  selfish  use   of  another's  others. 

personality.    A  common  form  of  this  sin  is  Miss  Wilson  said  that  all  gifts  take  their 

the  offer  of  the  services  of,  say,  your  physi-  color  from  the  character  of  the  giver.   Im- 

cian  or  clergyman  to  some  one  who  has  no  mature  benevolence  is  harmful.    We  must 

claims  upon  such  services.    Another  form  consider  not  only  the  situation  of  the  giver 

of  the  same  is  the  effrontery  with  which  but  that  of  the  receiver.     If  we  are  oon- 

artists  are  invited  to  contribute  a  picture,  a  tented  with    humble  calls  we   shall    find 

song  or  a  recil  ation,  for  sodle  charity,  thanks  countless  occasions.    Emerson  says,  ''The 

being  deemrd  sufiicient  recompense.  wise  will  know  how  to  be  benevolent  with- 

Mrs.  Catlin  thought  it  the  marked  exoep-  out  wealth.    The  only  gift  is  a  portion  of 

tion  when  the  rich  man  refrained  from  giv-  thyself." 

ing  liberall V ;  and  she  thought  it  true  not  only  Mrs.  Waller  thought  that  we  might  eliml- 

of  material  riches  but  of  every  other  form  nate  the  pride  of  giving,  and  frequently 

of  wealth.    She  next  considered  the  ques-  unite  with  others  and  give  presents  more 

tion  of  how  far  the  acceptance  of  money  or  acceptable  than  otherwise  they  oould  be. 

service  is  compatible  with  true  independ-  We  don't  get  personally  the  thanks,  but 

ence.    But  is  there  such  a  thing  as  inde-  the  receiver  gets  what  he  wants.    And  we 

pendence  f    The  individual  in  and  by  him-  would  do  well  to  remember  that  we  are  not 

self    can   accomplish    nothing.      Interde-  to  follow  our  gift  into  the  other  family  and 

pendence  is  the  changeless  law  of  the  uni-  worry  about  it. 

verse,  and  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  as  much  Mrs.  Foster  and  Mrs.  Plummer  spoke  for 

a  duty  to  receive    generously  as  to  give  a  few  moments.    Mrs.  Parsons  deemed  the 

wisely.    And  in  giving  thanks  for  our  gifts  highest  form  of  giving  to  be  that  which 

we  should  not  forget  the  unknown  ones  who  costs  us  something. 

toil  from  necessity,  not  from  choice,  and  Mrs.  Haven  Putnam  thought  that  gifts 

into  whose  labors  we  enter.    These  myriads  might  be  divided  into  three  classes,— those 

of  unknown  toilers! — are  they  not  all  min-  gifts  that  we  wish  to  make,  gifts  of  ex- 

istering  spirits?  change,  and  those  made  because  they  are 

The  gift  of  ourselves  is  equally  within  expected  of  us.  Do  not  try  to  repay  in 
the  power  of  rich  and  poor,  of  enlightened  kind  what  is  given.  She  spoke  against  the 
and  Ignorant,  of  the  genius  and  him  whom  custom  of  giving  through  the  agency  of 
the  world  calls  commonplace,  of  the  help-  fairs,  and  thought  that  their  managers  often 
less  invalid  and  of  her  whose  activity  has  put  delicacy  out  of  the  question  in  their  ap- 
no  apparent  limitations.  And  so  far  as  we  peals  for  aid.  The  atmosphere  of  the  holi- 
bestovv  or  withhold  this  are  we  greater  or  days  is  grateful,  and  turkeys  to  the  turkey- 
less  in  the  final  summing  up.  Now  in  what  less  is  well;  but  a  thousand  times  better  is 
does  this  giving  consist?  Is  it  in  the  impov-  it  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  suffering 
erishraent  of  ourselves?  Is  it  in  giving  up  which  occasions  the  need  of  such  gifts, 
the  comfortable  abodes  in  which  we  <»'ere  After  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  and  prayer, 
born,  living  in  crowded  tenements  in  which  the  audience  partook  of  the  customary 
not  only  conditions  of  comfort  but  of  health  "box  "  lunch.  M.  H.  e. 
are  lac.king?    Such  self-sacrifice  is  a  luxury  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

for  which  one  mav  pay  by  discovering  too  

late  that  it  has  entailed  the  sacrifice  of  "  The  Christ  sees  white  in  Judas' heart, 

somebody  else.      The  giving  of  oneself  is  And  loves  his  traitor  well; 

independent   of    intellectual    endowment,  And  God,  to  .\ngel  his  new  heaven, 

physical  strength,  etc.     There  is  none  so  Explores  his  lowest  hell." 


; 
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UNIVBRSALIST  NOTES.  the  high  character  and  ability  of  the  board 

A  NEW  OFFICIAL.  of  goverDcnoQt,  but  also  by  the  appoint- 

Our  church  has  never  been  burdened  or  ^^^^   ^^  ^^?^  ?fa"a  H.  Bray  as  matron, 

hampered  by  its  machinery;  indeed  it  has  No  woman  in  all  our  church  could  better 

been  quite  a  task  to  build  and  set  running  conduct  the  affairs  of  such  an  mstitution, 

the  little  that  we  have.    For  Universalists  as  Mrs.  Bray  s  friends,  a  numberless  host, 

have  always  been  more  or  less   sensitive  will  testify.    Her  long  experience  in  caring 

about  •*  organization,"  and  shy  of  any  offi-  for  larsre  households,  her  solid  culture,  her 

oer  who  should  wear  the  slightest  vestige  ""resistible   charm  of  manner,  and  above 

of  authority.    If  it  were  desired  to  kill  anv  ^^^  ^er  lovely  Christian  character,  make  her 

project,  no  better  way  could  be  lound  than  ^^,  jaeal  bead  for  such  a  Home.    If  ever 

to  publish  it  as  done  "  by  authority."   That  misfortune  proves  a  blessing  in  disguise,  it 

would  be  its  knell.    But  in  spite  of  a  reluc-  "J^y  ^  safely  predicted  that  it  will  be  so  to 

tance  to  put  ourselves  under  any  bonds  to  the  young    women    whose   circumstances 

conformity,  we  have  gradually  made  the  5J»"  ^^^^«  ^^^°^  ^^^^^  ^^^  influence  of 

discovery  that  co-operation,  community  of  ""J®"  I^ray*                                            .   -, , 

aim,  organized  effort,  are  all  that  will  build  ,  Ihus,  as  these  Notes  have  intimated  be- 

a  solid  and  aggressive  church;  and  we  have  f^''®'  ^"F  P©opl®  ar©  moving  abreast  of  the 

added  little  by  little  to  the  machinery  as  leadersmthecolumnof  those  who  are  turn- 

our  church  businees  has   increased.    For  J°«f .  ^/P^ist  s   church    to  broader  fields  of 

several  years  it  has  been  becoming  appar-  Christian  endeavor  and  love.    NVe  who  love 

eot  that  we  had  more  work  than  our  scant  ^^^^  church  hail  these  signs  of  vitality  and 

official  force  could  properly  care  for.    Even  growth  with  very  glad  hearts. 

with  the  sub-division  of  effort  secured  by  .,     . ,      „  -.    ^^^^  Colemak  Adams. 

our  admirable  arrangement  of  State  Con-       »««>*»ya-  ^  2l 

ventions  there  is  still  so  much  to  be  done  in 

the  way  of  general  work,  so  much  of  inter-  TEMPERANCE  NOTES. 

eat  ana  importance  to  the  whole  church.  About  seventy-five  responses  to  the  sug- 

that  the  trustees  and  the  general  secre-  geetion  in  regard  to  making  February  ^ 

tary  are  overwhelmed  and  overworked.  1891,  a  Temperance  Sunday,  have  been  re- 

l.V>  relieve  somewhat  the  pressure  of  this  ceived  by  the  Unitarian  Temperance  So- 
increasing  business,  and  to  provide  for  the  ciety.  A  special  service  will  be  ready  by 
execution  of  larger  plans,  the  convention  Jan.  1st,  to  be  called  ^  A  Service  of  Patriot- 
has  appointed  an  assistant  secretary  ism,  with  special  reference  to  the  duties  of 
whoee  headquarters  are  to  be  in  the  field.  Temperance  and  Purity."  The  service  will 
He  is  to  endeavor  to  increase  and  develop  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  require  no  pre- 
the  financial  reeouroee  of  the  denomination,  vioua  preparation  by  the  schools  using  it. 
aeek  out  recruits  for  the  ministry,  plant  Only  familiar  tunes  will  be  used,  and  the 
new  churches  when  possible,  and  thus  re-  order  of  service  will  be  such  as  to  leave  the 
lieve  the  general  secretary  of  some  of  his  superintendents  free  to  place  more  or  less 
work,  at  the  same  time  that  he  undertakes  emphasis  upon  the  special  duties  suggested, 
much  that  has  never  come  within  the  It  will  cost  about  $1  a  hundred  copies, 
sphere  of  that  much-worked  official.  We  The  Unitarian  Church  Temperance  So- 
hope  for  the  best  results  of  this  increase  of  ciety  has  sent  out  during  the  last  month, 
our  force.  And  if  the  new  incumbent,  the  to  those  requesting  them,  nearly  four  thou- 
Rev.  C.  B.  Lynn,  late  of  Danvers,  does  not  gand  copies  of  its  temperance  tracts.  They 
give  a  good  account  of  himself,  theexpecta-  are  sent  free,  except  when  ordered  in  very 
tions  of  his  friends  will  be  greatly  disap-  large  numbers,  when  it  is  hoped  that  per- 
pointed.  sons  ordering  will  be  able  to  pay  the  cost. 
THE  BETHANY  HOME.  This  work  is  SO  Important  and  seems  to  be 

A  new  institution  marks  the  advance  of  growing  so  rapidly  that  we  are  in  need  of 
our  people  in  the  path  of  practical  charity  contributions  of  money  in  order  to  carry  it 
and  work  for  man.  The  Bethany  Home,  on.  The  treasurer  s  address  is  Rev.  George 
which  was  opened  with  appropriate  obser-  H.  Hosmer,  Neponset,  Mass. 
▼ances  during  November,  is  a  Boston  in-  In  one  of  the  Sunday  schools  in  the  sub- 
stitution with  a  noble  purpose.  It  is  urbs  of  Boston,  a  club  of  boys,  about  thir- 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massa-  teen  years  old,  is  being  formed  by  the  ruin- 
cfausetts  Universalist  Convention,  and  is  ister,  to  be  led  by  him,  and  to  meet  once  a 
intended  to  be  **  a  home  for  young  women,  week  for  reading  and  conversation.  One  of 
a  permanent  one,  if  need  bo,  for  those  who  the  articles  of  its  constitution  binds  the 
by  unfortunate  circumstances  are  home-  members  during  membership  to  total  ab- 
less."  President  Joy  in  his  address  at  the  stinence  fron^  alcoholic  beverages  and  to- 
dedication  remarks  that  it  was  "not  a  hos-  bacco,  unless  us»d  with  the  consent,  and  ad- 
pital,  nor  a  home  for  incurables,  nor  a  vice  of  the  boy*s  parents. 
boarding  house."  An  aim  so  wise  and  help-  Does  this  seem  a  trifling  thing  to  enter 
ful  needs  only  a  wise  Hdministration  to  on  the  pages  of  the  Unitarian^ 
prove  the  means  to  great  blessing.  Such  If  every  Unitarian  minister  should  do  this 
an  administration  is  assured,  not  only  by  very  simple  thing,  would  it  not  be  the  best 
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temperaDO*  work  possible?    Who  else  of  us  LITERARY  NOTES. 
Unitarians  have  done  it?    Who  will  be  the  Geo.  H.  Ellis,  of  Boston,  has  just  pub- 
next  to  try  ?  lished  a  **  Clarke* Calendar  *'  and  a  **  Savagr^ 

A  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Prison  Calendar,"  for  1891,  giving  fine   extracto 

Association  (organized  December  9,  1889)  from  those  wnters  for  each  day  of  the  year, 

was  held  in  Boston  a  few  days  ago.    The  The  se  ections  are  admirably  chosen,  and 

purpose  of  the  society  is  chiefly  to  lend  a  ©jch  calendar  is  illustrated  with  a  portrait 

helping  hand  to  discharged  prisoners,  find-  ^^  ^^^  ^/^^SS!^  ^^?^  ^^H^^^u  ^^®  fei^ctiona 

ing  for  them  work,  and  helping  them  to  se-  gjf  °^a«®-     ^^®  P"^  <>'  ^^^  calendars  is 

cure  necessary  tools,  etc.  ^zl^Pf    f  ®*^ 

The  secretary  called  attention  to  the  fact  With  the  new  year  comes  the  new  Year- 
that  the  number  of  commitments  in  Massa-  ^ook  of  our  churches,  published   by  the 
chusetts  had  increased  from  16,501  in  1879  American  Unitarian  Association.    Beeidea 
to  34,094  in  1889.    He  pointed  out,  however,  a  full  list  of  the  churches  and  ministerB  in 
that**of  the  increase  of  17,993  in  the  number  fellowship  with  us   in  this  country,  and 
of  commitments,  only  375  were  for  offenses  much  other  valuable  information  regarding 
against  the  person,  and  only  547  for  offenses  our  organizations  and  work  here,  it  tells  us 
against  property.    The  great  increase  was  much  about  Unitarianism  abroad.    Eveiry 
in  what  are  known  as  offenses  against  pub-  Unitarian  who  cares  to  be  posted  about  his 
lie  order  and  decency.    The  increase  in  this  denomination  and  what  it  is  doing  should 
class   was  16,671.    Of  this  number  15,478  B©nd  twenty  cents  to  the  Unitarian  Room% 
more   were   committed     for    drunkenness  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  for  a  copy, 
alone  in  1889  than  in  1879.    Is  it  not  time  The   ** Universalist   Register"  or  Tear- 
that  the  earnest  thought  of  our  best  men  Book  of  the  Universalist  churches,  is  also 
and  women,  of  those  most  patriotic  and  in-  at  hand,  full  of  information  regarding  our 
telligent,  should  be  given  to   this   great,  sister  denomination,  its  work  and  its  work- 
colossal    problem   of    intemperance?  ers.  To  obtain  this,  twenty- five  cents  should 

General  Booth,  in  his  remarkable  book,  ^   ^°L\^  the    Universalist    Publishing 

**  In  Darkest  England,"  says  in  regard  to  House,  30  West  St.,  Boston, 

the  matter  of  drinking:  Most  of  our  readers  know  that  Rev.  M.  J. 

"Nine- tenths   of   our   poverty,   squalor.  Savage's  sermons  are  published  weekly  in 

vice,  and  crime  spring  from  this  poisonous  pamphlet  form.  The  subjects  of  this  year's 

taproot.     .      .     .     Mere  lectures  against  sermons  thus  far  are: 

the  evil  habit  are,  however,  of  no  avail.  We  1-  Some   Practical   Certainties    for   the 

have  to  recognize  that  the  gin  palace,  like  CJoming  Year. 

many  other  social  evils,  although  a  poison-  2.  What  is  the  Use  of  Going  to  Church? 

ous,  is  still  a  natural,  outgrowth  of  our  so-  3.  A  Unitarian  Saint, 

cial  conditions.     The  taproom,   in    many  4.  The  Old  World  Religion, 

cases,  is  the  poor  man's  only  parlor.    Many  5.  Judaism  and  its  Hopes, 

a  man  takes  to  beer,  not  from  the  love  of  6.  Strength.  (Edward  E.  Hale,  D.  DJ 

beer,  but  from  a  natural  craving  for  the  7-  Voices   of   the   Spirit.    (Rev.    H.    Q. 

light,    warmth,    company,     and      comfort  Spaulding.) 

which  is  thrown  in  along  with  the  beer,  and  8.  The  Conditions  when  Christianity  was 

which  he  cannot  get  excepting  by  buving  born. 

beer.    Reformers    will    never    get    rid    of  9.  Jesus  and  What  he  Attempted, 

the  drink  shop  until  they  can  outbid  it  10.  The  Influence  of  the  Christ  Idea, 

in  the  subsidiary  attractions  which  it  oflfers  H-  The  First  Church  and  Paul. 

to  its  customers."  12.  The  Trinity  and  the  Problem  of  the 

And  again,  how  well  this  leader  of  the  Early  Church  of  which  it  was  a  Solution. 

Salvation  Army,  a  leader  rapidly  rising  into  Send  for  a  sample  copy  to  Geo.  H.  Ellis, 

highest  honor,  says,  what  in  these  days  we  1^1  Franklin  St.,  Boston, 

too  slowly  learn,  that  "while  recognizing  This  number  of  the  Unitarian  was  to 

that  the  primary  responsibility  must  always  have  contained  Rev.  John  Snyder's  admira- 

rest  upon  the  individual,  we  may  fairly  in-  ble  paper  upon  Theulogical  Education  and 

sist  that  society,  which,  by  its  habits,  its  the  Need  of  a  better  Endowment  of  our 

customs,  and  itis  laws,  has  greased  the  slope  Meadville    Theological    School,   which    he 

down  which  these  poor  creatures  slide  to  read  at  the  Chicago  Convention;  but  by  a 

perdition,  shall  seriously  take  in  hand  their  mistake  the  manuscript  failed  to  reach  us 

salvation."                                C.  R.  Eliot.  in  time.    We  expect  to  print  it  in  our  next. 

Porchefcier.  Mass^ y^^   are    told    that    the    late    Rev.    Dr. 

Pexter,     whose     recent     death     deprives 

The  London  Congregational  Review  says  New    England     orthodox     Congregation- 

of  the  late  ( Cardinal  Newman:    "He  hated  alism    of  one  of    its    ablest  leaders,  had 

liiberalisra  with  all  the  passion  of  an  in-  gathered    a    very    valuable    collection  of 

tense  nature;  he  gave  up  his  life  to  battle  books  and  manuscripts  bearing  upon  the 

against  it;  yet  it  is  Liberalism  which  has  Pilgrims  and  the  early  colonial  history  of 

prepared  many  of  the  garlands  so  lavishly  New  England,  which  will  go  to  Yale  Uni- 

£cattered  on  his  tomb."  versity. 
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The  fifty  largest  librariee  in    Germany  Unitarian  Review,  (Rev.  J.  H.  Aliened!- 

poaaess  12,700,0K)  volumes,  af^ainst  those  of  tor)  slightly  changes  its  character,  and  drops 

-fiogland  with  about  6,450,000,  and  of  North  its  price  from  three  to  two  dollars  a  year. 

America  with  about  6,100,000  volumes.  It  is  to  have,  hereafter,  a  larger  number  of 

It  seems  that  Cardinal  irfewman's  "  Lead,  articles  written  by  representatives  of  lib- 
Kindly  Light,"  is  found  as  a  hymn  only  in  ®ral  thought  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
l^rotestant  publications.  No  Catholic  hymn  ^^^^^  T/?^?  ^^  »  good  change.  We  are 
book  contains  it  ^"'*®  ^^  ^"^  ^  ^^^  ^^^y  ploas&Qt,  but  help- 

^«''-s'4Tthe  StateB.""'  "•*  ^'""'"^  S!'"^^*''  *^''"«*'*- .  '''K  J«"'"'"\r«»  °' 

^i«Mji«>    K>vK,M,j  x,L  uuo  avavoo,  ^^Q  Review  is  an  interesting  number,  con- 

The  enormous   popularity   of    "Robert  taining,  among  other  articles,  one  on  "The 

Bismere"  has  borne  fruit,  through  the  au-  Papal  Tradition,"  by  Ernest  de    Bunsen, 

thoress  of  that  much  discussed  work,  in  the  of  London;  one  on  "Roger  Williams,"  by 

eetablishment  of  a  brotherhood,  based  in  Pfof.  W.  P.  Allen,  of  Madison,  Wis.  (left 

IMirt  on  Elsmeres  ideas.    She  has  written  among  his  unpublished  papers);  one  by  Dr. 

an  article  for  the  January  number  of  the  E.  E.  Hale  on  the  true  function  of  "  The 

North  American   Review  describing   the  Massachusetts    Convention   of    Congrega- 

new  foundation.  tional  Ministers  ";  one  by  a  London  corre- 

Charles  H.  Kerr  and  Co.,  of  Chicago,  an-  spondent  on  English  Topics,  religious  and 

Dounoe  a  new  book  called  "  The  Grenius  of  charitable;  a  short  article  on  Hungary;  be- 

Galilee"  a  historical  novel,  by  Anson  Uriel  sides  various  editorial  and  literary  matter. 

Hancock.  The  office  of  the  Review  will  be  as  hereto- 

The  Universalist  Publishing  House  an-  ^^^^  »*  No.  Ul  Franklin  street,   Boston, 

nonnce  a  new  book  by  John  Coleman  Ad-  ^ass. 

ams,  D.D.,  entitled  "Christian  Types   of  The  Universalist  body  has  reason  to  be 

Heroism."  proud  of  the  monthly  paper  published  for 

Little,  Brown  and  Co.  announce  as  just  the  past  four  years  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Crowe,  at 

ready  an  important  new  book  by  Prof.  C.  Newark,  N.  J.     It  has  furnished  a  surpris- 

BL  TS>y  of  Harvard.    It  is  entitled  "  Juda-  io?ly  large  amount  of  matter  for  the  small 

ism  and  Christianity,"  and  is  a  sketch  of  P"ce  that  has  been  charged,  and  the  qual- 

the  progress  of  thought  through  the  Old  ity  has  averaged  higher  than  that  of  almost 

Testament  and  the  New.  ^^7  other  religious  periodical  that  we  know 

Dr.  Martineau,  the  Athenizum  says,  in-  lo„^^^i*'®  ^^^^^^iT''""'*^' ?''^~,r 

tends  republishing,  through  Messrs.  ling-  ?^„^?»^  f%  ""^"^IJ^  ^'S^Tr  ^^"""^  iw 

mans,  GrlUn  and  Co.,  four  volumes  of  miscel-  ZT%17'^'^^a  ^"^^  ^       -  Umversc^ist 

laneous  works,  under  the  title  of  "Studies,  ^S?*^^y'  ^'^^  ^.^'"^  **^®  P"^  'j^"^  ^^^J 

Reviews,  and  Addresses."    The  first  vol umS  ^^^  \^  *  ^°"*''  ^ /f?f'    ^^^  type  and 

is  anno^ced  for  the  end  of  the  year.  P°®''*i  aPPearance  of  the  paper  too,  have 

•wwr   ,               V         ,                    ,         .  been  changed  for  the  better.    And,  judging 

We  have  nowhere  else  seen  so  clear  a  pre-  from  the  first  number,  it  is  evident  that  the 

sentation  m  so  brief  a  space  of  tne  present  quality  is  to  be  even  higher  than  ever.  The 

*?\^®2*4^*^*2?u*^^*5^y®®M*'^.*^\*^iS^^  paper  stands  for  a  religion  that  is  broad, 

entitled  "The  Third  Rome \  m  the  De-  progressive,  untrammeled,    earnestly    hu- 

cember  number  of  the  Unttartan  Review,  manitarian,  profoundly  theistic,  practically 

On  the  frieze  of  the  great  hall  connected  and  vitally  Christian.  It  seeks  to  build  up 
with  the  new  Public  Library  and  Reading  a  Universal  ism  synonomous  with  the  abso- 
Room  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  erected  and  lute  and  universal  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
given  to  the  people  in  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  While  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Universalist 
he  has  inscribed  the  names  of  an  "  Acad-  body,  and  deeply  in  earnest  to  promote  its 
emy  of  Immortals"  in  American  letters,  prosperity,  it  recognizes  Christianity  as 
The  list  is  interesting;  few  will  agree  with  larger  than  any  sect,  and  truth  as  larger 
it,  but  it  is  better  than  T/ie  Critic's,  It  than  any  creeu.  It  would  open  all  the 
contains  some  authors  who  are  dead,  and  windows  of  the  Universalist  body  to  the 
some  women.  The  twenty-five  names  are  light,  and  reach  and  draw  Liberal  Christians 
the  following:  Audubon,  Bancroft,  Bry-  of  all  names  into  closer  fellowship  and  co- 
ant,  Cary,  Channing,  Cooper.  Edwards,  operation.  We  congratulate  the  denomi- 
Emerson,  Franklin,  Fuller,  Hodge,  Haw-  nation  that  possesses  this  vigorous  and  no- 
thome.  Holmes,  Irvinsr,  Longfellow,  Motley,  ble  paper.  It  ought  to  be  given  an  ample 
Parker,  Prescott,  Sigourney,  Silliaian,  support.  We  wish  it  could  go  into  every 
Story,  Stowe,  Taylor,  Thoreau,  Whittier.  liberal  religious  home  in  America,  Univer- 
Here  are  some  strange  inclusions,  and  still  salist,  Unitarian,  Independent,  Liberal 
stranger  omissions.  The  list  stands  on  the  Quaker,  yes,  and  Liberal  Orthodox,  too. 
wall  in  connection  with  the  excellent  motto:  Lord  Ively :  An  epic  poem  in  fourteen 
Choose  your  writer  as  you  choose  a  books.  By  John  Heddaeus.  New  York: 
inend.  John  B.  Alden.    This  is  an  interesting  tale, 

With  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  the  in  rather  crude  blank  verse,  of  the  exper- 
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ience  of  a  Scottish  Christian  koiRht  in  the  THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

Holy  Land  and  oountriea  farther  east,  in  W'e  name  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 

contact  wiih  persons  of  other  religions  than  tant  articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews 

his  own.    There  is  considerable  adventure  of  the  monih. 

in  the  story,  and  some  broad  and  noble  re-  Unitarian  Review  (December), 

hgious  teachmg.  ^.^.^^^  g^^^^^     ^^  ^  ^  ^^.^^ 

The    Unearned    Increment.      By   J.    P. 

A  BOOK  WORTH  READING.  Quincy. 

xr^f  f^,  o  ^^r.^^  r.f  «^«—  i,««.^  T  ...«^  »  A  Continuing  City.    By  W.  M.  BicknelL 

Not  for  a  score  of  years  have  I  read  a  rrh^  Third  Rome.    By  Civis  Romanus. 

book  of  more  interest  than  "Leaves  from  1  ni;«,t!o^7!#  S^o«^^«  ♦u^  £^^^ 

an  Egyptian  Note  Book.**  ^  Glimpse  of  Prance  on  the  Bright  Side. 

Isaac  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  Canon  of  York,  is  Andover  Review  (December), 

the  author,  who  dates  his  preface,  "Settring-  Influence  of    Modern  Psychology  upon 

ton   Rectory,  York,  England,  June,  1888."  Theological  Opinion.    By  George  T.  Ladd^ 

The  book  contains  notes  of  conversations  The    Preludes    of    Harper's    Ferry.     L 

with  Egyptians  on  politics  and   religion.  John  Brown.    By  Wendell  P.  Garrison. 

And  the  vx>nclusionB  to  which  the  writer  What  is  Reality?    IX.    Evolution.    By 

has  arrived  are  so  widely  different  from  Francis  H.  Johnson, 

those     generally     received,    I   have   been  The  Arena  (December). 

^nfllfo^rfth^^l^/nfn^^^^  The  Christian  DoctrineofNon-ResistanoB. 

JSntn^     wi^..nw^^^^  By  Couut  Tolstol  and  Rev.  Adin  Baliou. 

century.    We  cannot  doubt,  and  yet  it  is  ^^j^  ^^  .     Christianity?    By  Lyman  Ab- 

hard  to  overcome  old  prejudices  and  beheve  bott  "         %-'uiiou«»uiujr  *     x,j  ^jruxcux  a.%^ 

what  our  author  has  written.  Patriotism  and  the  Public  Schoola    By 

Canon  Taylor  tells  us  that  he  went  to  i?  i?  V" /itl«r              x  uutw  ovuwio.    «jr 

Egypt,  the  headquarters  of  Islam,  that  he  ^'  ^'  ^^^^"^^  „     ^  ,^         ^.    ^ 

might  investigate  Mahomedanism  and  con-  ^^^  ^  Hand  (December), 

aider  the  peculiar  relations  in  which  we  The  Return  to  the  Land, 

stand  to  Egypt.    He  elicits  one^s  interest  Mrs.  Booth.    By  R  P.  Parker, 

and  sympathy  in  his  work  at  once,  and  I  Child  Marriage  in  India, 

am  free  to  confess  that  he  has  moditied  North  American  Review  (Deoemb&r\ 

^°?K  ""^iJ^l  ^P^°^°°«  in  regard  to  the  faith  ^he  Recent  Election.    By  John  G.  Car- 

of  the  Mahomedans,  and  made  me  a  more  |jg|g      *«^^"«  *««^w*v".    «/  w^—  v*.  <v.pw 

^B&  ""^  ^^^'^  ^  was  before  reading  victor  Hugo:  en  Voyage.    ByA.C.Swin- 

like  Protestants,  they  claim  the  right   of  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Testament  Student  (Deoem- 

putting   their  own    interpretation    on    it.  ber). 

They  repudiate   altogether   such   modern  The  Cave  of  Maohpelah.    By  Selah  Mer- 

formularies  as  the   Thirty-Nine   Articles,  rill. 

the  Westminster  Confession,  etc.    They  be-  The  External  Form  of  the  Quran.    By 

lieve  in  a  personal  God,  in  an  over-ruling  Charles  Horswell. 

providence,  in  the  mission  and  miracles  of  The  Sanitarian  (November). 

Christ-whom  they  designate  as  the  M^-  The  Protective  Power  of  Vaccination.  By 

Slab,  in  the  duty  or  prayer,  in  a  future  state  x  p  Corbally 

of   rewards  and  punishments,  and  in  the  Abnormal  Intra-Thoracic  Air  Pressures, 

inspiration  of  the  Bible.    They  believe  in  and  their  Treatment.    By  Charles  Denison. 

the  Divine  Sovereignty  as  did  Calvin;  as  to  mi    r^    x         rr^        i.    a 

the  sacraments,  they  agree  with  the  Quak-  ^"^  Century  (December). 

ers;  as  to  the  Trinity,  they  agree  with  Uni-  The  Border-Land  of  China.  By  W.  Wood- 

tarians,  and  as  to  the  duration  of  punish-  ville  Rockhill. 

meat,  they  agree  with  Archdeacon  Farrar.  Can  a  Nation  have  a  Religion?    By  Ly- 

In  response  to  Dr.  Taylor's  question,  "  Do  ™an  Abbott. 

you  accept  the  writings  of  St.  Paul    the  New  England  Magazine  (December). 

Apostle,"  his  friend  replied:  "  Undoubtedly,  Emerson  and  his  Friends  in  Concord.  By 

we  reckon  him  among  the  prophets,  and  he  Prank  B  Sanborn 

was  therefore  inspired."    Every  word  ut-  What  Shall  We  Do  with  Our  MiUion- 

tered  by  Jesus  the   Niessiah,  they  consider  aires?    By  Charles  F.  Dole. 

to  be  absolutely  and  infalibly  true.  Anti-Slavery     Boston.      By     Archibald 

This  testimony  being  reliable,  are  not  the  Qrimk^ 

MahomedaQS    nearer     in  faith,  hope  and  a   Monument  to  Wendell  Riillips.    By 

charity  to  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  Edwin  D.  Mead. 

than    many    who    profess    the     Christian  o     i       j    \jr         -      /r\         v    \ 

name?    Names  do  not  alter  the  nature  of  Scrib,ier's  Magazine  (December), 

things.  Japonica.    By  Edwin  Arnold. 

Jamks  Shrioley.  Neapolitan  Art— Morelli.    By  A.  F.  J»~ 

Pblltt4elpfat&.  oassy. 
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PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED.  Musical  Section.    The  Literary  Section  is 

Life.  By  M.  J.  Savage.  Boston:  Geo.  H.  studying  the  following  novels:  David  Cop- 
Ellis.    Price,  $1.00.  perfteld,  Ramona,  The  Newcomes,  House 

Over  the  Teacups.     By  Oliver  Wendell  of  Seven  Gables,  Ninety-Three,  Ivan  hoe  and 

Holmes.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.  Middlemaroh.     The  Scientific  Section  has 

Price,  $1.50.  planned  for  six  evenings  given  to  the  fol- 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  lowing  subjects:  A  Night  among  the  Stars; 

of  Charities  and  Correction  at  the  Seven-  Geological  Strata;    Some  Applications  of 

teenth  Annual  Session  held  in   Baltimore,  Electricity;  Practical  Uses  of  Chemistry; 

Md.,    May    14-21,    1890.    Boston:    Geo.  H.  Agricultural    Productions   of    the  United 

Ellis.  States;  Some  Inventors  and  their  Inven- 

Fifth    Annual   Report  of  the  Commis-  tions.    The   Musical  Section  will  provide 

sioner  of  Labor,  1889.    Washington:    Gov-  one  Musical  and  Literary  entertainment, 

emment  Printing  OflSce.  an<3  one  Concert. 

Dust  and  Its  Dangers.    By  P.  Mitchell  Ann  Arbor,   MIch.— Mr.  Sunderland 

Prudden,  M.  D.  New  York:  G.P.  Putnam's  has  been  preaching  to  excellent  oongrega- 

^.'®-  J^^^:  ^^  ^^^^'       ,  tions  on  "  The  History  of  Unitarianism,** 

The  Story  Hour.    A  Book  for  the  Home  «« The  History  of  Universalism,"  "The  Lib- 

and  the  Kindergarten.    By  Kate  Douglas  ©ral    Christian     Alliance,"    "  Inspiration," 

Wiggin     and    Nora   A.   Smith.      Boston:  •♦Revelation,"  '*  Atonement,"  "  Real  Infidel- 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.    Price,  $1.00.  ity,»'  "  The  Prodigal  Son,"  '*  Dr.  Martineau," 

Dr.  Le  Baron  and  His  Daughters.    By  etc. 

Jane     G.    Austin.      Boston:      Houghton,  —A  fine  picture  of  Dr.  Martineau  has  re- 

Mifflin  and  Co.    Price,  $1.25.  cently  been  placed  in  the  social  rooms  of 

Chnstmas  Stones   and    March   Violets,  the  church. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Elizabeth  —About  a  hundred  new  books  have  re- 

P.  Oordner.    Boston:    Geo.  H.  Ellis.  cently  been  added  to  the  church  library. 

In  Darkest  England  and  the  Way  Out.  —Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore  recently  spent 

By  General  Booth.    Chicago:    Charles  H.  two  days  here,  lecturing  before  the  Unity 

Sergei  and  Co.                         «     „          ^  Club  Saturday  evening  on  "The  Perils  of 

Gyppy.      An    Obituary.     By  Helen   E.  the  Republic,"  preaching  Sunday  morning 

Starrett.    With  an  Introduction  by  Fran-  on  »•  Serving  Others,"  and  speaking  Sunday 

oes  Power   Cobbe.    Chicago:    Searle   and  evening  on  **  What  Shall  We  Do  with  Our 

^rton.  Daughters?"     The   church  was  filled  to 

^ifirJ?^r^^   Social     Science.      Number  overflowing,  hundreds  going  away  unable 

XXVII.     Saratoga    Papers  of  1890.    Bos-  to  get  even  standing  room, 

ton:    Damrell^  and   Upham.    New    York:  —The  Students'  Bible  Class,  whose  attend- 

T>  '  '^"^°®™'\Sons.  ance  ranges  from  seventy  to  ninety,  has  just 

Pamphlets.— Ritualism    and    Dogmatic  completed  a  course  of  twelve  lessons  on 

Theology.      By    Thomas     H.    Speakman.  "The    Origins    of     the    World,    Society, 

Philadelphia:  Friends'  Book  Association.—  Morals,  and  Religion."      With  the  first  of 

l!<ndlesB  Punishment  from  the  Standpoint  January  it  enters  upon  a  course  of  twenty- 

OT  Reason.    By  Rev.  Marion  D.  Shutter.—  four  lessons  on  "The  History  of  the  Relig- 

Eccleeiastical  vs.  Civil  Authority.    By  Par-  ion  of  Israel,  and  the  Origin  of  the  Books 

ker  Pillsbury,  Concord,  N.   H.    Price,   10  ©f  the  Old  Testament." 

^nt&— Suggestions  for  an  Emerson  Class  —The  organization  of  the  King's  Daugh- 

Programme.    By  Wm.  C.  Gannett.  Boston:  ters  connected  with  the  Unitarian  church 

Geo.  H.  Ellis.- How  to  Organize  a  Unity  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  State. 

Club     By  Geo.  W.  Cooke.    Boston:    Geo.  Belmont,  Mass.-The  BtiZtehViprinte 

.  i!iiiis. quite  full  reports  of  two  excellent  sermons 

...»«.*<»  ^»^»«  ^^,^  r^.,^.  r^  by  Rev.  Hilary  Bygrave  on  "The  Criminal 

NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD.  Classes  and  Their  Treatment,"  and  "Re- 

The  committee   on    fellowship    for    the  ligion  and  Business." 

Western  States,  appointed  by  the  National  Boston   and    Vicinity  .-The  family 

Conference,   consisting  of  J.  C.  Learned,  ^f  tj,©  late  Dr.  Joseph  Tuckerman  have  just 

George  A.  Thayer,  and  S.  M.  Crotners,  has  g^^^^  ^iqcO  in  aid  of  the  debt  fund  of  the 

issued  letters  of  fellowship  to  the  following  church  at  Revere.      Dr.  Tuckerman  was 

applicants:                                          .  minister  of  this  church,  and  it  was  during 

Rev.  Daniel  N.  Hartley  (Illinois),  Rev.  ^is  pastorate  there  that  he  devoted  his  leis- 
Robert  C.  Morse  (Nebraska),  Rev.  F.  H.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^o  mission  work  in  the  neighbor- 
York  (Iowa),  Rev.  C.  L.  McKesson  (Kansas),  i^^  city  of  Boston,  his  interest  in  which  led 
all  from  the  (  ongregationahsts.  him  eventually  to  give  up  his  special  work 
W  iwi-  ?                           (Ohio),  from  the  ^s  pastor,  and  to  found  and  develop  the              j 

fr      «*         -  _.  ,  .            .,,     ^       X    ,  ministry-at-large  which  has  since  become              , 

Rev.  Samuel  Robinson   (Montana),  from  g^ch  a  power  for  good  in  Boston.                                I 

the  Episcopalians.  _Xhe  Rev.  L.  B.  Macdonald  has  consented 

Alton,  III. — The   Alton  Unity  Club  is  to  undertake  for  a  short  time  the  ministry 

divided  into  a  Literary,  a  Scientific  and  a  of  the  Church  of  the  Qood  Samaritan,  the 
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▼ounfi^t  of  our  Boston  churches,  in  order  to  foUows:    The  Age  of  Constantine,  by  BCr. 

look  over  the  proposed  field  of  work  there.  Utter;    Tbe   Light    from    Jerusalem,    by 

Mr.  Macdonald  is  a  very  energetic,  earnest  Rabbi  Hirsoh;  Arius  and  Athanasius,  by 

man,  who  has  done  exceedingly  successful  Mr.  Utter;    The  Greek  Theology,  by  Or. 

work  in  his  late  pastorate  at  Wolfborough,  H.  W.  Thomas. 

N.  B.    The  Church  of  the  Gc«d  Samaritan        Cincinnati,    Ohio.-Unity    Church 

IS  to  be  greatly  congratulated  on  his  ap-  ^^^^  l.  A.  Harvey,  pastor)  holds  ite  aer- 

P^ir™®*^;:       ,  „  ,  TT    x    r..  ,-    ,.  vices  at  the  Lyceum,  College   of    Music, 

—The  National  Bureau  of  Unity  Clubs  has  every  Sunday  morning  at  eleven  o'clock, 

arranged  a  most  interesting  course  of  lee-  Mr.  Harvey  has  a  religious  study  class  at 

ture8,tobegiven  m  Channjng  Hall  after  9.30.  The  Sunday-school  is  held  at  2.30  p.m. 

Christmas,  by  various  well-known  laymen  The  Unity  Church  Club  meets  in  Lancet 

and  ministers.    The  object  of  this  course  IS  Hall  on  the  second  and  fourth  Thursday 

to  show  that  Liberal  Christianity  is  the  nat-  evenings  in  each  month  from  October  to 

ural  outcome  and  result  of  the  principles  May.    it  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one 

of  Protestantism  and  Puritanism.  of   which  is  studying  Social  Science,  and 

— ^The  Wednesday  noon  services  at  King^s  the  other  Russia. 

Chapel  have  again  begun  for  the  winter       Covington,  Ky.-The  new  Unitarian 

season..   J  hese  swvices,  held  at  12  o'clock  3^^^    stS!s  off  wfth  much  promise.    Rer. 

and  strictly  limited  to  half  an  hour,  have  Leo^  A.  Harvey,  pastor  of  Unity  Church, 

now  been  held  for  five  years  and  have  be-  Cincinnati,  who  organized  this  movement; 

come  a  regular  and  very  helpful  part  of  the  comes  over  and  preaches    every    Sunday 

religious  life  of  Boston.  evening  in  Greer^  Hall.    The  officers  of 

—The  society  of  the  church  at  Cambridge-  the    society     are:     Mr.    Harvey,  pastor; 

port  held  a  reception  on  Nov.  9th  in  honor  Charles  M.  P.  Striger,  president;  Mrs.  P.  M. 

of   their  greatly  beloved  senior  minister,  Rennebarth,  secretary;    Mrs.    Isabella    H. 

Rev.  Geo.  W.  Briggs,  D.  p.,  who  has  been  Shepard,  treasurer.    Mr.  Harvey  has  been 

with  them  now  over  twenty -three  years.  At  repeating  in  Covington  an  excellent  series 

this  reception  was  exhibited  a  portrait  of  ^f  sermons  on  "  Types  of  Authority  in  Ueli- 

Dr.  Briggs  which  has  been  secured  by  his  ^on,"  which  were  first  given  in  Cincinnati 

parish  and  which  is  to  be  presented  to  the  and  were  received  with  much  favor  there. 

^^^^-^-^^^^^^  .   Fargo,  N,  D^The  Unitarian  society 

-The  Suffolk  Conference  held  its  annual  L\rfu^n\Xd  1 1 ^^^^^ 

meeting  on  Wednesday  evening  Dec.  3,  at  ^ion  of  surgical  cases  at  the  city  hospitaL 

the  Second  Church.  The  committee  had  ar-  ^he  neoesiiry  funds  were  raiseS  by  smaU 

ranged  an  unusually  good  programuie,which  individual  suWriptions. 
was  faithfully  carried  out,  and  th«  meeting        ^         ^    «      .Jl       ^mt   t^        »       •»*•• 

was  very  interesting  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  ^^JI^^^.  "^P'^®'   M I  Oh.  —  Rev.  Miss 

the  wild  and  stormy  weather  had  kept  a  Bartlett  of   Kalamazoo  is  preaching  here 

great  many  people  away.    The  chief  mat-  now  every  other  Sunday.    Rev.  Reed  Stuart 

tor  of  interest  in  the  secretary's  report  was  ^f  Detroit  has  also  preached  here  one  Sun- 

the  fact  shown  of  there  having  been  since  <^ay,  and  Mrs  Celia  P.  Woolley  of  Chicago 

the  last  National  Conference  an  increase  in  °°®' 

or  about  Boston  of  three  new  churches.        Manistee,  Mich. — Rev.  A.  W.  Gk>uld 

Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds  spoke  very  earnestly  is  giving  an  extended  course  of  Sunday 

of  the  increased  work  and  increased  needs  evening  lectures  upon  ''The  Beginnings  of 

of  the    American  Unitarian    Association.  Civilization  and  Religion."    The  December 

This  was  followed  by  four  or  five  exceed-  meeting  of  the  Manistee  Unity  Club  was 

ingly  able  and  interesting  short  addresses,  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  **  The  Social 

—Rev.  AlexanderT.  Bowser  is  hardat  work  Results  of  Science."    The  January  meeting 

in  his  new  field  as  pastor  of  the  Newton  will  consider    "  Mind-Cure   and  Christian 

Center    church,    his     installation    having  Science."    The  Unitarian  society  maintains 

taken  place  in  November.  a    free  reading  room   which    is    open    on 

-A  series  of  Sunday  evening  lectures  is  Wednesday  and  Saturday  evenings  and  aU 

being  given  at  Dr.  Rexford's  church,  Rox-  a»y  Sunday. 

bury,  to  extend  through  a  large  part  of  the  Meadvllle,  Pa.  —  The  Theological 
winter.  The  preachers,  some  Universalists  School  has  twelve  new  students  this  year, 
and  some  Unitarians,  are  Doctors  Rexford,  Professor  Barber  has  beenrelieved  from  the 
Pullman,  Biddle,  Gunnison,  Hale,  and  Rev.  care  of  the  Meadville  church,  and  is  giving 
Messrs.  Ames,  Lyon,  Hall,  Stocking,  Conk-  his  whole  time  and  strength  to  the  School, 
lin,  De  Normandie,  Tenney,  Savage,  and  The  two  new  professors,  Chesley  and  Free- 
others,  man,  take  turns  in  supplying  the  church 

Chicago,    lll.~A    course    of    Sunday  pulpit  for  the  present, 
evening  lectures  has  just  been  given  at  the        Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. — Rev.  Li.  R. 

Church  of  the  Messiah  under  the  general  Daniels,  the  state  missionary,  assisted  by 

title  of    "Lighten  the  Dark  Ages."    The  Rev.  A.  G.  Jennings  of  Toledo  and  Rev. 

special  subjects  and  speakers  have  been  as  Reed  Stuart  of  Detroit,  held  a  series  of 
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meetings  here  last  montb,  extendiDg  unanimously  resolved  to  call  Rev.  Herman 
through  nine  days,  including  two  Sundays.  Haugerud  of  Meadville  to  the  pulpit  of  the 
Good  audiences,  at  some  of  the  meetings  Unitarian  society.  Mr.  Haugerud  has 
large  audiences,  were  in  attendance.  Much  preached  in  Puyallup  for  the  past  three 
earnestness  was  manifested,and  the  interest  months,  and  in  that  time  won  the  con ti- 
of  the  people  in  the  church  and  its  work  dence  and  esteem  of  the  community.  At 
was  increased.  Mr.  Daniels  has  been  the  same  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  pro- 
preaching  here  once  in  four  weeks  for  some  ceed  at  once  to  the  erection  of  a  church 
months.  The  church  has  been  re-organized  building,  Mr.  Ezra  Meeker,  one  of  the 
on  a  new  and  distinctly  religrious  basis;  the  prominent  members  of  the  organization, 
indebtedness  of  the  society  has  been  nearly  generously  starting  the  subscription  with 
all  provided  for;  a  Sunday-school  has  been  $500  and  the  presentation  of  two  building 
eetablished.  The  little  church,  which  in  the  lots.  4^ers  have  also  responded  with  gen- 
past  has  had  much  to  disoourage  it,  is  now  erosit^^'and  it  is  hoped  that  within  the  com- 
feeling  greatly  encouraged.  inor  year  church  plans  will  be  selected  and 
Oakland,  Cal  — Work  on  the  new  ^^^  building  well  on  its  way  to  completion, 
church  edifice  goes  forward.  Rev.  C.  W.  Quincy,  III.— On  Dec.  28th,  the  Unita- 
Wendt^  teaches  a  Sunday  noon  young  peo-  rian  Church  celebrated  its  fiftieth  an niver- 
pies'  class  in  the  study  of  Rev.  M.  J.  b>av-  sary,  with  a  sermon  in  the  morning  by  Rev. 
age's  "  Unitarian  Catechism."  F.  L.  Hosmer,  a  former  pastor,  and  a  plat- 
Oranffe,  N.  J.— The  Unitarian  church  ^orm  meetinar  in  the  evening  with  addressep 
here  has  given  a  call  to  Rev.  Edward  Hale  by  Rev.  J.  V.  Blake  and  Rev.  S.  S.  Hunt- 
of  Boston.  This  is  a  fine  deld  for  the  lib-  i°»»  both  former  pastors,  and  other  minis- 
eral   gospel.      Dr.    Liver  more    has    been  ^^^ 

preaching  here  for  a  few  weeks.    Some  fifty  Salt  Lake    City.  —  Services   looking 
or  sixty  families  have  been  gathered  and  toward  the  inauguration  of  a  Unitarian  so- 
ars now  worshiping  in  a  hall.     A  Sunday-  ciety  were  begun  here  on  Sunday,  Nov.  3a 
school  of  thirty  has  been  formed.  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot  of  Denver  preached 
Philadel phia.     Pa.—  The    Unitarian  '^^  <^be  Salt  Lake  Theatre  to  a  congregation 
Club  at  the  close  of  its  first  year  of  exis-  numbering  about  four  hundred,  and  great 
tenoe  reports  a  membership  of  two  hundred  interest  and  enthusiasm  was  manifested, 
aadeighty-eight,  composed  of  persons  from  ^v.  T.  B.  Porbush,  of  Chicago,  preached 
theFirstChurch,theSpringGardenGhurch,  on  Dec.  7th  and  Dec.  14th.    A  meeting  for 
the  Germantown  Church,  the  Wilmington  organization  was  held  at  the  Walker  House 
Church,  the  Camden  Church,  and  a  few  on  Dec.  11th,  and  the  following  executive 
without  present  church  relations.  The  Club  committee  was   chosen:    N.   M.  Brigham, 
contains  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  and  Wendell  Benson,  A.  T.  Schroeder,  Duncan 
thus  is  distinctly  in  advance  of  some  of  our  Mclnnes,  H.  K.  Mason,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Almy, 
Clubs.    The  average  attendance  of  the  past  Miss  Trent.    This  committee  will  arrange 
year  has  been  one  hundred  and  twenty-  'or  the  services  and  take  steps  toward  se- 
five.    The  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  curing  a  permanent  minister  as  soon  as 
parlors  of  the  First  Church;  but  a  building  possible.    SuflScient  financial  support  has 
fund  has  been  started  with  a  view  to  event-  ^^>^^  pledged.    Rev.  W.  R.  G.  Mellen,  Mis- 
ually  providing  the  Club  with  a  home  of  its  sionary  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Conference, 
own.    At  the  last  meeting,  Dec.  11,  Rev.  will  come  out  in  January,  and  by  February 
J.  H.  Clifford  read  a  paper  on  **  Wherein  is  t^®  committee  hope  to  have  secured  the 
Prayer  Consistent  with  the  Advanced  Idea  '^ht  man  for  the  place.    No  minister  could 
of  God?"    The  paper  was  followed   by  an  ^^  'or  a  finer  opportunity, 
interesting  discussion.  Seattle,  Wash  .—We  clip  the  follow- 
Plainfield,  N.  J.~The  Unitarian  so-  ing  from  the  Seattle  reZeomp/i:  The  pulpit 
ciety  is  working  hard  to  swell  its  building  of  the  Unitarian  church  was  filled  yester- 
fund.    On  Dec.  11,  Rev.  C.  H.  Eaton  of  day  by  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness,  the  Pacific 
New  York  lectured  for  its  benefit  in  the  coast  secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Casino,  giving  an  account  of  a  coaching  trip  Association.  The  discourse  was  a  clear  and 
which  he  took  through  England  and  Scot-  forcible  presentation  of  the  Unitarian  doc- 
land  in  the   summer  of  1888  in  company  ^ri"©  of  the  value  of  life, 
with  Andrew  Carnegie  and  James  G. Blaine.  An  important  business  meeting  was  held 
rfc-.f-i-.-.       ni       T»        mTTi        4.  by  the  cougregatiou  immediately  after  the 
Providence,  ,«•   "•— "^y-    |-  ^rnest  gervice,  Mr.  Joseph  Shippen,  president,  oo- 
Afien    minister  of  the  Fourth  Unitarian  cupying  the  chair.    The  trustees  reported 
society,  IS  delivering  a  course  of  popular  their  action  in  calling  Rev.  Roderick  Steb- 
evening  sermons  in  Temperance  Hall,  on  ^ins  of  Milton,  Mass,  son  of  Rev.  Horatio 
The  Essential  Teachings  of  Unitananism."  stebbins,  D.  D.,  of  San  Francisco,  to  become 
He  18  teaching  a  Bible  class  at  3  o'clock  on  ^^r  of  the  s<iciety,  and  in  support  thereof 

fi    ^^^1  *^^?S??*/°  1*" Vt!f^^«  °'    Mr.  interesting  letters  were  read  from  Rev.  Dr. 

Sunderland  s  "What  is  the  Bible?  Eliot  of  Portland,  and  from  distinguished 

Puyallup,  Wash. — A  congregational  Boston  clergymen.    Thereupon  the  society 

meeting  held  m  the  first  week  in  December  ratified  the  call  by  a  unanimous  rising  vote. 
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On  motion  of  G.  H.  Heilbron  resolutions  service   which    immediately   follows.      As 

were  adopted  warmly  appreciative  of  the  soon  as  a  suitable  place  can  be  secured,  Mr. 

excellent  work  that  has  been  done  for  the  Kato  will  conduct  *  evening  services  in  the 

society  by  the  former  pastor,  Rev.  E.  C.  Kan  da  district  of  the  city,  that  bein^  an- 

Smith.  other  great  student  section  of  the  metrop- 

St.  Cloud,  MInn.-The  contract  for  ^I'l^aud  thus  will  be  laid  the  foundation 

building  the  new  church  haa  been  let.   The  »'  "?f  •?'*  "'"j"'?'*-.  J°  ,'''*  '^^^^"^^.  '^'f** 

edifice  and  let  are  to  cost  about  814.000.  "^  '^>"K  ""ft  *«  **»t  '*iJr'  *<'"S^"'  *'''? 

country,     uast    week,  Messrs.    Kato   and 

St.   Louis,  Mo. — The  Eliot  Society  is  Kanda  addressed  an  audience  of  more  than 

carrying  on  two  courses  of  study,  one  of  a  thousand  at  Morioka,  a  city  in  the  north- 

**  Phases  of  Character  and  Passion  in  Mod-  em  part  of  the  island,  arousing  such  an  in- 

ern  Fiction,"  and  one  of  ^  'J'he  Origin  and  terest  that  a  strong  organization  is  being 

History  of  Unitarianism."    In  the  former  formed,  which  will  become  the  nucleus  of  a 

course  the  following  works  are  read  and  church  as  soon  as  a  suitable  man  can  be 

criticised:  The  Rogue,  by  W.  E.  Norris;  The  found  to  take  charge  of  it.    It  is  probable 

Nether- World,  by  Geo.  Gissing;  A  Little  that  our  second  native  preacher  will  soon 

Journey  in  the  World,  by  C.  D.  Warner;  be  obtained  for  this  work.    Two  weeks  ago 

Crime  and  Punishment,  by  Dostoyevsky;  the  lecture  courses  at  Unitarian  Hall  were 

April  Hopes,  by  W.  D.  Howells;  JDimitri  opened,  and  are  to  be  carried  on  for  the 

Roudine,  by  Tourgeneff;  Marie  Bashkirt-  first  term  under  an  excellent  programme. — 

seflP;  An  Enemy  of  Society,  by  Henrik  lb-  Christian  Register. 

sen;  The  Mayor  of  Caster  bridge,  by  Thomas  Valparaiso,    Ind.  — For   some   time 

Hardy;  The  Deemster,  by  Hall  Came;  Anne,  past  liberal  services  have  been  held  in  the 

by  Constance  F.   Woolson;  The  Peckster  Opera  House  here  on  Sunday  evenings,  by 

Professorship,  by  J.  P.  Quincy.  Rev.  T.  G.  Milsted;  Dr.  Thomas,  and  others, 

In  the  study  of  the  History  of  Unita-  who  have  come  down  from  Chicaga    The 

rianism  the  following  special  subjects  are  town  contains  6,000  population,  and  here  is 

being  considered:  The  Unitarianism  of  the  located     the    Northern    Indiaqa   Normal 

Old  Testament;  The  Unitarianism  of  the  School,  with  an  attendance  of  1,500  or  more 

New  Testament;    Unitarianism    until  the  students.    The  people  want  to  build  a  Uni- 

Council  of  Nice;  Arianism  and  Athanasian-  tarian  church,  but  can  raise  only  a  part  of 

ism;    Unitarianism    in    the    Reformation;  the    money    necessary.     If   they   can    be 

Unitarianism  in  England;  Early  New  Eng-  helped  to  the  amount  of  $2,000  they  think 

land  Unitarianism;  Channing,  bis  life  and  they  can  do  the  rest.    For  this  sura  they 

beliefs;  Theodore  Parker,  his  life  and  be-  have  issued  a  very  earnest  appeal  to  the 

liefs;  Later  Controversies.  Unitarians  of  the  country.    Who  will  help 

'J  he  regular   meeting  of  the  Eliot  So-  them?    What  church  will  take  up  a  special 

oiety,    on    December   11,   was  largely  at-  collection  for  them?  Address  H.  N.  Nichols, 

tended,  and  proved  to  be  of  unusual  inter-  Valparaiso  Ind 

est.    After  the  reports  from  the  various  Walpole,  N.  H.-The  installation  of 

committees  had  been  presented,  a  very  able  j>^     Francis  S  Thacher  as  nastop  of  thA 

paper  was  read,  entitled  -Note  and  Com-  f?!T;ilf«n  anm«tvi?^^^^ 

Zi^Il^*^  rs^  i3^>^L-« »»  Krv;««  «  c^-i-  ^#  »»,,;^.»  ^«  Unitariansociety  was  an  occasion  of  unusual 

ment  on  Books,    bemg  a  sort  of  review  of  in^rest.     The  church  was  well  filled  by 

^r  ?.'nnX  ^^li?Jf.^Jrv*'tfr«no>,^  n^   fh«  <^itizens  of  the  towu,  of  all  deuominationJ^ 

SIX  months.    The  literary  branch  of   the  j^^  especial  interest  was  given  to  the  exer- 

^Jlrt^f  ^w  *7,«„'"^^^°«f'  ^^^B®  ^^f:  ercises  by  the  fact  that  Rev.  Mr.  Thacher 

"  Ihe  Nether- World"  was  the  work  under  ^^-^^^  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  Rev. 

discussion  and  at  the  last,     A  Little  Jour-  ^{^f  p  rj..^^^      formerly  an  honored  pastor 

ney  in   the  World."    The   attendance    at  ^^  the  society  and  that  the  address  to  the 

both  was  large,  and  the  papers  interesting  ^linister  was  given  by  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Young, 

Thalw  nL?;.v,  ^iM.  «f  fV,o  a^oo^n  *he  '"®°^  o'  Mr.  Tilden,  and  his  successor 
^}.lhA^  w^  sociable  of  the  season  ^s  pastor  of  the  New  South  Church  in  Bos- 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  10  about  ^n.  Touching  reference  was  made  to  Mr. 
nmety  persons  being  present,  and  after  Tii^en  by  Mr.  Young  and  others,  while  Dr. 
some  time  had  been  spent  in  social  inter-  Richardson  in  his  excellent  address  of  weL 
course,  interspersed  with  dehghtful  music,  ^  referred  appropriately  to  the  high  re- 
refreshments  were  served.  ^^^  \^  ^y^^^y^  the  society  holds  his  memory 

^      }^  ^^^'^^j^'n    ^^^^^y\  ^^'    1^'  ministered  in  the  pulpit.    The  sermon  by 

when  the  Rev.  J  H  Crooker  read  an  essay  j^^.  Charles  G.  Ames  of  Boston  was  most 

on  ''Scientific  (  hanty."  excellent 

M.  H.  5kWol.^,  Secretary.  Washington.    D.  C.-The    list    of 

Toklo,  Japan.— Under  the  preaching  "Special   Exchanges"    at    the    Unitarian 

of  Mr.  Kato,  the  First  Unitarian  *  hurcb  is  church  for  the  winter  is  announced  as  fol- 

rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and  strength,  lows: 

while  very  many  of  the  Japanese  who  come  December  7.— Rev.  H.  G.  Spaulding,  Bos- 

to  their  own  service  remain  at  the  English  ton. 
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December  21. — ^Bev.  EL  E.  Hale,  D.  D.,  school,  and  others,— a  lon^  yet  not  weari- 

Boeton.  some  service,    through  which  Rev.   Reed 

January  IL—Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  Boston.  Stuart  acted  as  chairman,  his  few  words 

January    18.  —  Rev.    George    Batchelor,  always  most  happily  appropriate  and  up- 

Lowell.  lifting. 
February  8.— Rev.  P.  L.  Hosmer,  Cleve-       The  sermon  in  the  evening,  by  Rev.  Cal- 

land.  vin  Stebbins,  the  minister  of  the  church 

February  15.— Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland,  Ann  for  some  years,  but  now  in  Worcester,  had 

Arbor.  attentive  hearing.    Thus  the  two  eventful 
March  8. — ^Rev.  J.  L.  Jones,  Chicago.  days  of  dedication— the  topic  of  much  coin- 
March  14. — Rev.  H.  P.  Collier,  Brooklyn,  ment,  but  of  no  adverse  criticism— closed. 
April  12. — Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  New  York.        Hereafter  there  will  be  an  evening  meet- 
April  19.— Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush,  Chicago.  ing  as  well  as  a  morning,  Mr.  Stuart  speak- 

Watertown.  Ma88.-Mr.  John  Piske  i{!f:°^?t«\?h«™fnS«^ 

rL'^r^Se^'nlSc^^^^^^^^  A^l^lr^n^^^^^^  by  Mr. 

J^NoiS^mVn^^^^^^^  Stuart,  last  night  opened  these,  melting 

auspiciously;  next  Sunday  evening,  G.  B. 

.  .«^«.  ^  .    ^..».»^.  *  ....^^   ....   r^e.  Stebbins  will  speak  on  "Education,  Indus- 

LIBERAL  CHRISTIANITY   IN   DE-  trial  and  Scientiftc,Intellectual,  Moral  and 

TROIT.  Religious";  and  others  will  follow  on  their 
On  Saturday  evening  and  Sunday,  Nov.  chosen  topics. 
29th  and  30th,  the  new  and  commodious  A  Unity  Club  is  organized  for  Friday 
church  building  on  Woodward  Avenue,  evenings,  and  a  new  activity  and  earnest- 
corner  of  Edmund  Place,  was  dedicated,  nees  comes  with  the  occupancy  of  the  new 
the  exercises  being  unique  and  appropriate,  church. 

—significant  of  the  opening  era  of  spiritual        The  Universalist  society  is  moving  on  in 

fraternitv.    Several  clergymen  of  dififerenb  its  varied  activities.    Rev.  L.  S.  McColles- 

sects  had  been  invited,  and  all  were  present  ter  is  winning  his  upward  way  as  a  preacher, 

save  Rev.  C.  R.  Henderson,  Baptist,  who  and  is  held  in  high  personal  regard  and 

sent  a  note  of  fraternal  unity,  stating  that  friendship.    His  remarks  at  the  Unitarian 

another   previous  engagement    made   his  dedication   were   singularly   sensible   and 

presence  impossible.  cordial,  and  eloquent  in  feeling  and  expres- 

Rev.  Reed  Stuart  opened  with  a  few  fit  sion.  Rev.  Z.  Eddy,  a  veteran  and  well- 
words,  saying  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  known  Congregational  clergyman,  a  man 
platform  were  invited,  not  to  compromise  of  large  experience  and  thought,  is  to  preach 
their  opinions,  but  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  in  the  Universalist  church  soon,  and  will 
fraternity.  give  his  own  views  in  good  faith  and  spirit, 

Rev.  Z.  Grinnell,  Baptist,  Rev.  William  recognizing,  no  doubt,  such  common  ground 

Dawes,  Methodist,  Rev.  W.  H.  Davis,  Con-  as  they  can  all  stand  on  and  work  on. 
gregationalist.  Rev.  A.  F.  Frost,  Sweden-  o.  b.  & 

borgian,  Rabbi  Louis  Grossman.  Rev.  L.  S.         Detroit.  Dec^ 

Mc(  'ollester,  Universalist,  Rev.  H.  Hopkins, 

Episcopalian,  Rev.  H.  P.  DeForest,  Cbngre-       THE  UNITARIAN    EDUCATIONAL 

gationalist,  and  Rev.  J.  Gorton,  Universal-  SOCIETY. 

ist,  were  each  introduced  most  felicitously       This  corporation,  organized    under   the 

by  Mr.  Stuart;  and  all  seemed  inspired  by  laws  of  New  Hampshire,  has  as  its  object, 

the  occasion  to  dwell  on  the  great  unities  to  maintain,  fully  equip,  and  permanently 

of  their  common  Christian  faith,  and  the  endow  Proctor  Academy,  Andover,   N.  H. 

good  works  they  should  all  unite  in.  The  corporation  has  been  in  existence  about 

Fine  music  filled  the  spaces  between  the  ten  years,  and  has  maintained  the  school, 

addresses,  and  for  nearly  three  hours  the  which  receives  both  sexes,  during  that  time, 

large  audience  listened  with  most  attentive  having  now  buildings  and  land  valued  at 

interest,  recognizing  in  the  spirit  of  the  $20,000,  and   funds   amounting   to   about 

l)our  and  in  the  good  words  spoken  the  $5,000,  the  school  being  free  from    debt, 

dawn  of  a  new  day.  Four  teachers  are  employed  and  during  the 

Sunday  morning  the   house  was  again  last  academicyear  fifty-seven  pupils  received 

full,  and  the  laity  ruled  the  hour,  as  their  instruction  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 

clerical  brethren  had  done  the  evening  pre-  year.    The   entire   cost  of  a  year  at  the 

vious.    The  proper  dedication  services  were  school  has  been  about  $150,  an  amount  so 

a  history  of  the  society,  a  passing  over  of  low  as  to  lead  some  to  think  that  good  ad- 

the  church  to  the  society  by  the  building  vantages  cannot  be  given.    But  pupils  are 

committee,  and  its  acceptance  by  the  people,  prepared  for  college,  or  given  a  good  acad- 

^Ir.Hoemer,  Mr.  Boy ington  and  Thomas  W.  emic  training  if  they  have  not  a  college 

Palmer  giving  the  needed  words  on  each  course  in  view. 

^pic.    Then  came  brief  remarks  by  Mrs.        The  Unitarian  Educational  Society  thus 

^pyiii^;ton,  Mr.  Rowan,  Mrs.  Holden,  Mr.  represents  an  interest  of  the  denomination 

Holden,  G.  B.  Stebbins,  Mr.  Pierce,  Rev.  which  is  larger  than  any  one  school.    It  has 

Oalvin  Stebbins,  Mr.  Ballou  for  the  Sunday-  been  quite  the  fashion  for  well-to-do  Uni- 
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tarian  families  to  send  their  children  to. the  library*' buildin^sr,  with  billiard-room  and 

sohools  of  other  denominations.    While  we  music-room  open  to  all  tenants  on  payment 

commend   the   educational    liberality    of  of  a  penny,  and  generally  preferred  to  the 

other  churches  that  have  been  longer  en-  gin-palaces. — Woman^s  JoumaL 

gaged  in  this  work  than  ourselves,  it  is  wise  Bjgbop  Blyth,  of  Jerusalem,  says  there 

for   us   to   make   provision  for   the   edu-  ^^e  now  in  Palestine  nearly  70,000  Jewa 

cation  of  our  own  children  and  surround  j^  ^ggg  ^here  were  only  23,000,  and  in  1841 

them  during  their  school  life  with  mflu-  ^^^y  g  qqq                       "^      '      ' 

ences  such  as  we  can  approve.  r,;'*^,,,       ,         .        ,... 

It  is  said  that  there  is  some  advantage  in  Two  Bagdad  Jews  have  bought  the  entire 
a  child  being  educated  so  as  to  take  a  broad  ^^^  o^  ancient  Babylon.  On  this  Le  Chre- 
humanitarian  view  of  life  and  see  the  good  *t«n  Cc^flreremarks:—'*ls  it  not  a  significant 
which  is  found  in  other  churches.  So  be  'act  that  two  Israelites  should  to-day  pos- 
it; but  we  may  well  seek  to  help  others  to  sess  the  soil  and  the  ruins  of  the  immense 
the  same  advantage.  The  need  of  our  de-  city  where  their  ancestors  were  captives 
nomination  taking  a  part  in  educational  and  slaves,  and  of  which  their  prophets  had 
work  was  recognized  in  the  establishment  announced  the  utter  destruction." 
of  the  Prospect  Hill  School  for  Young  The  total  number  of  pupils  now  enrolled 
liadies,  at  Greenfield,  Mass.  It  is  in  the  in  the  public  schools  of  Japan  is  2,9^7.868, 
line  of  all  our  traditional  ideas  to  empha-  of  whom  2,873,759  attend  public  and  M,101> 
size  educational  influences.    It  is  therefore  private  schools. 

a  matter  of  manifest  propriety  for  the  Uni-  Says  the  Christian  Life:    Eighty  years 

tarian  Educational  Society  to  magnify  its  ago  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  born    in 

work  as  representing  in  some  degree  a  large  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.    Channing  was 

interest  of  the  denomination  which  must  then   a   young   preacher  of   twenty-nine; 

more  and  more  engage  the  attention  of  our  Webster  was  twenty-seven,  and  was  prao- 

people.                                  LiTMAN  Clark.  ticing  law  in  Portsmouth;  Everett  was  a 

student  at  Harvard;  Bancroft,  Hawthorne, 

JOTTINGS.  and  Longfellow  were  boys  of  nine,  hve^ and 

Pundita  Ramabai  has   now  twenty-five  two  respectively;   and    Phillips,   Sumner, 

pupils  in  her  school  in  India.    She  has  re-  Motley,  and  Lowell  were  not  born.    These 

oently  established  in  the  school  a  branch  of  ?i^o  ^^e  names  with  which  that  of  Holmes 

the  King's  Daughters.  *^  associated— a  group  that  will  forever  ren- 

,  _,               ,  -,      *     .        .^,    ^T  X.       ,  der  famous  what  may  be  called  the  Boa- 

At  the  annual  Convention  of  the  National  Ionian  era  of  American  literature.    It  is 

Woman  s  Christian  Temperance  Union  held  interesting  to  us  to  note  that  nearly  the 

m  Atlanta,  Ga.,in  November,  the  reso  ution  ^iiole  of  this  galaxy  were  in  their  religion 

following  was  offered  by  the  newly  elected  Unitarian. 

Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Mer-  ,,„.,,  ^/                  ,   .  ,                     ^ 

cy,  WLrs.  Mary  P.  Lovell,  of  Brjn  Mawr,  Pa.,  '  Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O,  my 

and  adopted:  .    i.?®       ..4.                  m 
Whereas,  We  believe  vivisection  to  be  As  the  swift  seasons  roll  I 
cruel,  unnecessary,  and  demoralizing,  tend-  ^   ,     Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past! 
ingto  a  deterioration  of  the  human  soul  Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
utterly  out  of  proportion  to  any  known  Shut  thee  from  heaven  within  a  dome  more 
benefit  to  the  human  body  gained  thereby,  _.,,  Y^^^J    .  ,       .,       ,  ^ 
the  practice  of  it  thus  reversing  the  teach-  ^       .  Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
ings  of  Christianity,  Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  Ufe's  un- 
^      ,     o    f^i    ^            .,,    J       11    .  resting  sea!" 
Resolved,   That  we  will   do  all   m  our  _,           ,          ^v       ,       **i.    tt   •*     • 
power  to  develop  sentiment  against  it,  and  .  More  and  more  the  value  of  the  Unitarian 
because  we  do  not  believe  in  half  measures,  «  appearing  as  a  history  of  Umtarianisin, 
nor  in  licensing  any  evil,  we  will  do  this  and  indeed  of  Liberal  Christianity  in  all  its 
with  a  view  to  securing  legislation  for  its  Jorms.  It  is  printed  m  the  most  convenient 
total  prohibition.  ^oj^,  possible  for  binding,  and  it  aims  to- 
_*^           ,  ^       ijjj-x-L  ^ive  information,  more  or  less  full,  of  every- 
Last  month  two  hundred  and  ninety- two  ^hing  of   importance  that  occurs  in  this 
new  Bands  of  Mercy  for  the  promotion  of  country  or  England  relating  to  Unitarian- 
kindness  to  animals  were  organized,  mak-  Jq^q^  Universalism,  and  every  other  kind  of 
ing  a  total  now  of  eight  thousand  eight  Lii>eral  Christianity.    Complete  files  of  the 
hundred  and  forty-eight  Bands.     So  the  Unitarian  grow  more  valuable  each  year, 
good  work  goes  on.  Large   numbers   of    our   subscribers   are 
The  Baroness  Rothschild,  like  the  Baron-  keeping  their  files  and  binding  them;  thus 
ess   Burdett-Coutts,   has    a    self-imposed  they  have  a  record  at  hand  of  the  history 
**  mission"  in  the  miserable  East  End  of  of  our  body  and  of  the  religious  progress  of 
London.     She  has  built  blocks  of  model  the  coun  try  that  is  of  great  and  constantly 
tenement-houses  in  the  Whitechapel  dis-  increasing  importance.     Indeed   Uiere   is 
trict,  which  are  rented  at  the  rate  of  three  nothing  else  to  take  the  place  of  it.    For 
per  cent  on  the  investment.    Adjacent  to  this  historical  use  alone,  the  Unitarian  is 
the  model  houses  is  an  excellent  **  club  and  worth  far  more  than  its  cost. 
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THE  A  UTUOBITY  OF  CONSCIENCE  ; 
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A  SERMON   BT   REV.    LEOX  A.   HARVEY,    UNITY 
CHURCH,   CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

**Iiet  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  In  his  own 
mind."— Paui*. 

Men  have  long  identified  Christianity 
with  some  authority  outside  themselves. 
For  Catholicism  that  authority  is  the  pope, 
for  Protestantism  it  is  the  Bihie.  The  time 
has  come  when  such  authority  can  no  longer 
go  unchallenged.  If  you  tell  men  the  BihIe 
is  infallihle,  you  must  expect  your  state- 
ment to  be  tested  hy  hold  and  fearless  criti- 
cism. Doctors  of  Divinity  in  the  Presby- 
terian church  may  accept  the  doctrine  of 
election  because  they  believe  Paul  taught  it ; 
but  many  a  member  of  that  church  will 
question  whether  Paul  was  right. 

It  is  a  question  of  a  different  sort   that 
Agitates  the  Methodist  church.     These  ear- 
nest Christians  are  asking  whether  women 
should  be  admitted  to  their  General  Confer- 
ence.    They    are    asking    whether  women, 
who  are  doing  the  chief  work  of  that  de- 
nomination, as  of  all  others,  shall  have  any 
legal  voice  in  deciding  the  present  and  the 
future  methods   of  the  church.     That,  cer- 
tainly, is  an  important  question,   and  the 
fftct  that  it  is  asked  shows  an  onward  ten- 
dency.   But  how  do  the  leaders  of  that  de- 
nomination   propose    to    answer    it?     The 
^ristian  Advocate,  a  leading  paper  among 
them,  says  nothing  of  the  talents  of  woman 
and  her  fitness  to  represent  her  church,  but 
tells  OS  that  "Paul  based  his  conclusion  that 
*the  head  of   the  woman  is  the  man*  upon 
the  fact  that  Adam  was  first  formed  and 
then  Eve,  and  in  some  way  upon  the  fact 
that  the  woman  was  originally  deceived  by 
the  tempter,  while  Adam  was  induced  to  sin 

*llie  third  sennon  io  a  series  on  <*Ttpe6  of  Au- 
thority." 


by  love  of  Eve,  these  being  great  funda- 
mental questions  of  revelation  concerning 
both  the  original  creation  and  the  fall  of 
man,  and  the  relation  of  man  and  woman 
in  the  family  and  the  church.'' 

You  see  how  blindly  the  Bible  is  appealed 
to,  as  though  PauPs  words  concerning  the 
women  of  Corinth,  two  thousand  years  ago, 
could  apply  to  the  women  of  America  to-day. 
Such  words  spring  from  a  cringing,  servile 
bibliolatry,  and  not  from  a  fearless,  manly 
faith.  Woman  has  reached  a  place  where 
she  will  not  permit  her  destiny  to  be  decided 
by  the  legends  of  Genesis ;  and  the  Metho- 
dist church  would  do  well  to  see,  as  I  be- 
lieve she  will,  that  she  can  better  spare 
belief  in  woman  as  the  ancient  tempter 
than  belief  in  her  as  the  modern  helper 
and  reformer.  All  thoughtful  men  must 
some  time  see  that  such  blind  Bible  worship 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  true  use  of  the 
Bible  is  for  other  ends  than  that:  it  is  to 
help  us  to  its  own  deep  faith.  We  need  to 
remember  that  Moses  had  no  Bible,  but  got 
his  truth  first-hand  from  God;  that  Isaiah 
did  not  require  his  God-sent  messages  to  be 
signed  by  Abraham  or  Isaac.  We  need  to 
see  that  Jesus  and  Paul  did  not  live  with 
their  eyes  fixed  forever  on  a  sacred  past,  but 
with  hearts  open  to  the  present,  and  faces 
turned  toward  the  future.  With  them  we 
need  to  learn  that  God's  deeper  messages  are 
given  to  living  souls  longing  to  know  his 
will;  that  the  soul  has  a  language  which 
has  never  found  its  way  into  books ;  that 

"  Thought  lies  deeper  than  all  speech, 
Feeling  deeper  than  all  thought ; 

Soul  to  soul  can  never  teach 
What  unto  itself  is  taught." 

What  are  all  books  that  tell  me  of  the 
beauty  of  affection,  if  they  do  not  oi>en  the 
windows  of  my  life  and  make  me  a  lover  of 
men?  Inspiring  books  and  helpful  lives 
may  only  amuse  our  fancy  and   feed   our 
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selfishness,  if  they  do  not  open  our  hearts. 
Some  great  and  noble  man  whom  I  love  to 
call  my  friend  may  be  to  me  what  the  oak 
is  to  the  mistletoe.  I  may  feed  upon  his 
greatness,  and  yet  be  only  a  parasite,  and 
have  no  greatness  in  myself.  Some  great 
novel  may  excite  my  interest.  I  may  go 
again  and  again  to  its  most  inspiring  charac- 
ter. I  may  weep  over  his  trials  and  rejoice 
in  his  triumphs,  and  yet  I  may  go  away  and 
be  no  nobler  than  before.  The  heroes  hero- 
ism has  pleased  my  fancy  and  aroused  my 
sentiment;  but  it  has  not  entered  into  my 
life,  and  made  me  rich  with  the  hero's 
virtues,  strong  in  his  strength,  and  courage- 
ous through  his  faith.  The  book  is  rich  in 
helpfulness,  but  I  come  away  with  none  of 
the  riches  mine. 

So  some  man  or  some  book  may  tell  me  of 
sacred  places  and  holy  times  in  which  men 
have  communed  with  God.  They  may  tell 
me  of  Sinai  and  Galilee.  That,  again,  will 
only  feed  my  fancy  if  it  does  not  open  my 
life,  so  that  the  communion  of  which  I  read 
is  mine.  The  sacredness  of  other  days,  the 
communion  of  other  men,  have  no  help  for 
me  if  they  do  not  make  this  day  sacred  and 
this  time  holy. 

You  see  that  the  appeal  from  the  outer  to 
the  inner  is  thus  inevitable.  All  the  Bibles 
in  the  world  cannot  make  a  single  life  holy  : 
they  can  only  quicken  the  divinity  within, 
so  that  a  man  shall  own  himself  a  child  of 
God  and  find  lifers  sacredness  in  that.  The 
Bible  with  its  noble  company  of  prophets 
and  heroes,  with  its  mighty  inspiration  and 
unfaltering  faith,  what  a  wonderful  stairway 
it  is  for  the  soul  to  climb  to  its  inner 
Pisgah !  But  how  useless  to  us  unless  that 
Pisgah  is  reached ! 

And  now  some  sincere  man,  some  earnest 
Christian,  says  to  me:  ^'If  you  take  away 
the  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  you  have 
robbed  me  of  my  God,  and  there  remains  no 
Pisgah  where  I  may  commune  with  him. 
I  believe  in  God  because  I  believe  in  the 
Bible." 

In  these  days,  when  it  is  very  manifest 
that  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  can  no 
longer  be  sustained,  what  shall  we  say  to 
such  a  man? 

The  first  thing,  certainly,  to  say  is  that 
he  has  not  yet  found  the  deepest  faith.  In- 
stead of  saying,  ^'I  believe  in  God  because 
I  believe  in  the  Bible,"  he  must  somehow 


learn  to  say,  "I  believe  in  the  Bible  because 
I  believe  in  God. "  Then  his  ultimate  appeal 
will  be,  like  that  of  Jesus,  to  his  Father  in 
heaven.  He  will  not  then  be  afraid  of 
Ingersoirs  rhetoric  nor  Huxley's  criticism. 
Like  them,  he  will  be  willing  to  see  in  the 
Bible  legend  and  poetry;  but  he  will  see 
there,  too,  a  deep  and  mighty  faith.  He 
will  not  turn  upon  the  patient  scholar,  who 
comes  to  tell  him  the  truth  about  the  Bible, 
and  denounce  him  as  a  blasphemer  and 
atheist;  but  he  will  humbly  say,  "The  truth 
is  best. "  The  words  of  Jesus  converted  into 
a  prayer  will  be  upon  his  lips  and  in  his 
heart,— "Father,  lead  us  into  all  truth." 

But  how  can  a  man  who  feels  the  old 
moorings  slipping  from  him  reach  a  faith 
like  this?  I  see  the  difficulty  very  clearly. 
A  man  takes  this  tangible  Bible  in  bis 
hand,  and  says,  "God's  infallible  message 
unto  men  is  written  here."  He  looks  back 
across  the  centuries,  and  says,  "God  incar- 
nate walked  the  earth  there  in  distant 
Galilee."  You  see  that  is  a  very  definite 
faith.  Men  have  looked  into  the  very  eyes 
of  God ;  they  have  seen  his  face  and  heard 
his  word.  Now,  when  we  come  to  men,  and 
say,  frankly  and  honestly,  that  the  Bible  is 
not  infallible,  that  Jesus  was  not  God,  but 
that  his  life  is  only  one  human  life  com- 
pleted and  fulfilled,  then  they  turn  away  and 
say,  "  Because  there  is  no  God  for  us  to  see 
and  no  infallible  message  from  him  which 
we  may  read,  we  cannot  believe  in  him  at 
all."  Like  Elijah,  they  have  listened  for 
God's  voice  in  the  whirlwind  and  the  earth- 
quake; but,  not  hearing  it  in  these,  they 
now  refuse  to  listen  to  the  "still,  small 
voice  that  follows."  And  yet  God  was  in 
that  "still,  small  voice"  to  Elijah,  and  there 
we  may  hope  to  find  him,  too. 

Infallible  pope,  infallible  Bible,  and  in- 
carnate God  I — these  are  not  to  be  a  part  of 
the  world's  future  faith.  They  have  ceased 
to  be  a  part  of  the  faith  of  thousands  to-day. 
We  cannot  bring  them  back  if  we  would: 
we  can  only  go  onward  to  see  what  still  is 
left. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Elijah  wondered  why 
the  mighty  God  did  not  thunder  forth  his 
mandates  from  the  clouds  so  that  all  the 
world  might  hear,  why  he  did  not  write 
them  in  letters  of  fire  upon  the  sky.  He 
could  not  understand  why  only  to  the  soul's 
deep  calm,  after  the  earthquake's  shock  had 
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passed  and  the  rushing  noise  of  the  whirl- 
wind had  ceased,  that  only  then,  in  a  voice 
that  no  mortal  ear  could  hear,  hat  only  the 
listening  soul  interpret,  he  should  speak  to 
men.  But  so  it  was,  and  so  it  has  ever 
been. 

It  is  a  beautiful  story  which  tells  us  that 
God  wrote  the  ten  commandments  on  tablets 
of  stone.  As  they  come  ringing  down 
through  the  centuries,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
they  are  Grod*s  commandments.  But  who 
can  doubt  that  they  were  first  written,  not 
on  tablets  of  stone,  but  on  the  fleshly  tablets 
of  the  human  heart?  They,  too,  were  bom, 
not  amid  clouds  and  thunder,  but  in  the 
calm  depths  of  a  soul  asking  for  the  highest 
truth.  Those  beatitudes  of  Jesus,  pleading, 
in  words  that  we  may  well  count  sacred,  for 
righteousness  and  purity,  and  crowning  these 
with  blessings, — were  they  not  bom  in  this 
same  inner  sanctuary?  Had  not  he  who 
said,  "Blessed  are  they  that  moum,  for  they 
shall  be  comforted, "  felt  the  deepest  sorrow, 
and  then  known  the  peace  which  faith  and 
hope  can  bring?  Had  not  he  who  said, 
^  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,"  known  that  hunger,  and  then 
learned  the  unspeakable  joy  of  being  filled? 
He  knew  that  the  pure  in  heart  see  Grod, 
because  the  vision  had  entered  his  soul  and 
glorified  his  very  trials.  Back  to  the  souPs 
sanctuary  the  beginning  of  all  things  sacred 
may  be  traced.  Here  alone  God  speaks  to 
man,  and  here  we  at  last  are  driven  to  find 
an  authority  that  cannot  fail. 

Not  that  we  can  spare  the  Bible,  for  no 
other  book  could  take  its  place.  No  other 
words  are  able  to  unlock  for  us  one  by  one 
the  chambers  of  the  soul  and  reveal  the 
treasures  of  faith  and  hope  within,  as  those 
of  the  dear  old  Bible.  We  shall  take  rever- 
ently and  accept  gladly  the  truths  within 
this  book,  hallowed  by  the  prayers  of  cen- 
turies and  filled  as  it  is  with  living  faith. 
But,  in  times  of  doubt  and  trial,  we  cannot 
point  to  some  text  of  Scripture  and  say, 
That  solves  my  doubt  and  banishes  my  sor- 
row. It  may  be  that  the  text  will  lead  us 
to  the  great  Comforter,  that  it  will  open 
some  window  through  which  the  light  of 
God  shall  stream ;  but  its  truth  will  not  be 
true  for  as  unless  we  can  take  it  out  of  the 
Bible  and  into  the  soul. 

Into  the  soul!  And  shall  we  find  there 
some  voice  that  cannot  fail,  some  authority 


that  cannot  be  denied?  If  this  be  not  so, 
then  many  a  man  to-day  must  find  himself 
hopelessly  adrift.  And  I  wonder  if  we 
really  know  what  that  means.  I  wonder  if, 
in  the  midst  of  things  fleeting  and  tem- 
porary, you  have  ever  felt  the  need  of  some- 
thing eternal  to  which  you  might  cling? 
Has  there  ever  come  to  you  some  hour  of 
doubt  and  darkness,  when  texts  were  use- 
less, when  friends  were  powerless  to  com- 
fort, when  alone  beneath  the  stars  you 
could  flnd  only  doubt  and  sorrow  within, 
vacancy  and  nothingness  without?  If  so, 
you  will  know  how  vital  is  the  question  we 
are  trying  to  answer.  You  will  know  how 
like  an  eagle  in  mid  ocean,  with  nothing 
but  the  yielding  waves  on  which  to  rest,  the 
soul,  with  no  surety,  sinks  at  last  and  folds 
its  pinions.  Its  song  of  hope  is  changed  to 
the  silence  of  despair. 

We  talk  of  living  in  one  world  at  a  time. 
My  friends,  we  cannot  do  it.  Every  even- 
ing as  the  shadows  gather  and  the  night 
comes  on  a  score  of  families  in  this  city  of 
ours  gather  about  some  empty  cradle  or 
vacant  chair,  and  through  their  silence  and 
their  tears  ask,  "What  lies  beyond?" 
Brains  hot  with  fever  and  throbbing  with 
pain  are  trying  to  pierce  the  veil  that 
shrouds  the  coming  time.  Eyes  dim  with 
age  are  looking  out  beyond  that  gate-way  of 
death,  which  they  so  soon  must  pass,  and 
are  recounting  the  greetings  that  will  gladden 
them.  "One  world  at  a  time!"  That  may 
indeed  furnish  work  for  our  hands,  but  it 
cannot  furnish  us  with  all  the  food  for  mind 
and  so'ul  which  our  deepest  hunger  craves. 
In  deep  and  solemn  undertones,  heard 
through  all  the  babel  and  the  noise  of  life, 
the  soul  is  asking  for  the  fadeless  and 
eternal. 

Now,  has  the  soul  itself  some  upper  win- 
dow through  which  a  glimpse  of  the  longed- 
for  vision  may  be  seen?  Is  it  not  true,  as 
one  has  said  who  has  passed  through  that 
"awful  moment  when  the  soul  begins  to  find 
that  the  props  on  which  it  has  blindly  rested 
so  long  are  many  of  them  rotten,  and  begins 
to  suspect  them  all,  when  it  begins  to  feel 
the  nothingness  of  many  of  the  traditionary 
opinions  which  have  been  received  with 
implicit  confidence,  and  in  that  horrible 
insecurity  begins  to  doubt  whether  there  be 
anything  to  believe  at  all," — a  man  who  had 
passed  through  such  a  moment  wrote  that, 
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*'in  the  darkest  hour  through  which  a 
human  soul  can  pass,  whatever  else  is  doubt- 
ful, this  at  last  is  certain.  If  there  be  no 
Ood  and  no  future  state,  yet  even  then  it 
is  better  to  be  generous  than  selfish,  better 
to  be  chaste  than  licentious,  better  to  be 
true  than  false,  better  to  be  brave  than  be 
a  coward.  .  .  .  Thrice  blessed  is  he  who, 
when  all  is  cheerless  within  and  without, 
when  his  teachers  terrify  him  and  his 
friends  shrink  from  him,  has  obstinately 
clung  to  the  moral  good.  Thrice  blessed, 
because  his  night  shall  pass  into  clear, 
bright  day !" 

There  is  nothing  in  all  literature  freighted 
with  deeper  truth  than  those  few  sentences : 
''It  is  better  to  be  generous  than  selfish, 
.  .  .  better  to  be  true  than  false,  better  to  be 
brave  than  be  a  coward."  Here  at  last,  in 
this  citadel  of  the  soul,  is  one  stake  to 
which  we  may  cling.  No  logic  may  be 
able  to  solve  the  problem  why,  here,  within 
your  life,  good  is  better  than  evil;  and  yet 
how  well  you  know  that  it  is  so !  Men  may 
criticise  the  Bible  and  force  you  to  see  that 
it  is  not  infallible;  but  they  cannot  con- 
vince you  that  it  is  not  your  duty  to  stand 
by  the  truth,  to  do  the  right. 

I  am  sure  you  see  the  largeness  of  this 
thought.  You  see  how  no  act  of  yours, 
however  insignificant,  can  escape  the  tri- 
bunal which  it  offers.  Deep  below  all 
spoken  words  of  yours  there  rings  out  that 
message  which  seems  trumpeted  from  out 
the  very  heavens:  "It  is  better  to  be  true 
than  to  be  false."  Behind  all  your  weak- 
ness and  irresolution,  when  you  are  tempted 
by  hope  of  gain  or  deterred  by  sense  of 
danger  from  the  duty  you  plainly  see,  there 
lies  that  mighty  truth:  "It  is  better  to  be 
brave  than  be  a  coward." 

You  have  heard  the  story  of  that  Cin- 
cinnati boy  of  twelve  who,  on  a  hunting 
expedition,  was  accidentally  shot  by  his 
companion.  Lying  on  the  ground,  with  the 
blood  trickling  from  his  wound,  waiting  for 
the  help  for  which  his  companion  had  gone, 
ho  took  a  slip  of  paper  from  his  pocket, 
and,  dipping  his  finger  in  the  crimson  pool 
of  his  own  life's  blood,  wrote,  "Don't 
blame  him."  How  plainly  there  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  forest  did  that  message  come  to 
that  boy  who  felt  his  life  fast  slipping  from 
him,  "It  is  better  to  be  generous  than  self- 
ish" I    By  that  act  of  boyish  heroism,  we  are 


reminded  of  that  other  and  sublimer  act  of 
Christian  history  where  Stephen,  stoned  by 
his  accusers,  while  the  missiles  of  his  foes 
were  wounding  his  upturned  face  and  beating 
his  manly  breast,  cried  out,  "Father,  for- 
give them:  they  know  not  what  they  do.'' 
Deep-planted  in  the  heart  of  the  boy,  and 
deeper  still  in  the  heart  of  the  man,  lay  that 
sentence,  "It  is  better  to  be  generous  than 
selfish." 

I  wish  I  might  picture  to  you  the  differ- 
ence between  these  two  worlds, — the  world 
of  generosity  and  truth  and  bravery  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  world  of  selfishness,  false- 
hood, and  cowardice  on  the  other.  I  wish  I 
might  make  you  see  that  we  can  no  more 
mistake  which  one  of  these  worlds  we  are  in 
than  we  can  mistake  night  for  day  or  joy 
for  sorrow. 

We  know  full  well  how  some  slight  un- 
truth (if,  indeed,  any  untruth  can  be  counted 
slight)  has  cast  a  gloom  over  the  brightest 
day,  and  turned  life's  sweetest  blessings  and 
holiest  friendships  into  reproaches  and  re- 
bukes. We  know  how  some  cowardly  mo- 
ment in  our  past  has  haunted  us  with  its 
accusing  presence  for  days,  perhaps  for  years. 
You  who  have  read  "Les  Mis^rables"  can 
never  forget  that  scene  where  Jean  Yaljean, 
the  hardened  convict,  sits  alone  on  the  deso- 
late moor,  as  the  shades  of  night  are  gather- 
ing. He  had  shared  the  home  of  the  good 
old  bishop  the  night  before;  he  had  stolen 
the  silver  from  the  sideboard,  had  been 
arrested  for  his  crime,  pardoned  by  the 
bishop,  and  again  set  free.  The  poor,  hard- 
ened soul  was  dazed.  For  twenty  years  he 
had  been  a  prisoner;  for  twenty  years  he 
had  been  treated  not  as  a  man,  but  as  a  beast. 
The  sense  of  duty  had  almost  faded  out  of 
him ;  conscience  slumbered  beneath  a  burden 
of  cruelty  and  wrong  which  he  had  not 
moral  strength  to  lift.  Kindness  and  for- 
giveness had  come  to  him,  and  their  angel 
faces  were  so  bright  that  his  poor  vision  was 
dazed.  Mankind,  so  long  his  foe,  had  sud- 
denly become  his  friend.  The  soul  so  long 
accustomed  to  resentment  had  to  search 
deep  within  itself  for  that  native  helpfulness 
which  had  been  for  twenty  years  unused.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  this  inward  search  that 
a  little  herd-boy,  tossing  up  his  forty-sous 
piece,  came  that  way.  The  piece  fell  at  the 
convict's  feet,  and,  instantly,  his  heavy 
boot  was  on  it.     He  was  deaf  to  the  boy's 
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entreaties  and  tears;  and,  at  last,  the  little 
fellow,   frightened  at  the  hard,  unyielding 
face,  turned  and  ran.     It  was  there  in  the 
gathering   darkness,   on   that  lonely   moor, 
with  his  foot  upon  the  stolen  silver,  and  the 
bishop's   kindness   knocking  like  an  angel 
of  mercy  at  the  portal  to  his  soul,  that  his 
slambering  conscience  awoke.     Instantly  he 
knows  his  duty,   and  instantly  he  seeks  to 
do  it.     A  piercing  cry,  as  if  from  a  soul  in 
distress,  breaks  the  stillness  of  that  evening 
time,    as    he    calls    the    herd-boy's    name. 
There  is  but  one  thing  now  in  all  the  world 
he  wants  to  do.     He  must  find  the  herd-boy, 
and  give  him  back  his  silver.     But  the  boy 
is   gone.     The    silver   is   in   the    convict's 
hand,  and  the  wrong  is  in  his  heart.     Over 
the  desolate  wastes  he  goes,  calling  in  plain- 
tive, penitent   tones   the   herd-boy's  name. 
Before,  he  had  felt  the  resentment  and  lone- 
liness of  a  life  that  feels  itself  wronged  by 
others:   now,  he  feels    the    loneliness,   the 
deep  desolation   of  a  life   that   knows  the 
wrong  is  in  itself.     O  friends,  we  know  the 
difference.     We  know  that  we  can  bear  the 
wrongs  of  others,    and   no  cry  of   anguish 
echo   through    the    soul's    deep    corridors. 
But,  when   the   wrong   is   ours,   then   sun- 
shine deserts  the  day  and  the  stars  of  night 
seem  quenched.     The  soul's  mirror,  wherein 
we  see  the  beauties  of  the  world,   reflects 
hack  only  ugly  shapes  and  accusing  shadows. 
In  the  soul's  judgment-haU,  the  friends  who 
love  us  best  are  turned  into   bitterest  ac- 
cusers.     Tell  me,   any  one  who  has  been 
guilty  of  a  single  act  of  baseness, — yea,  any 
one  who  has  wronged  a  friend  in  word  or 
deed, — if  that  be  not  so.     And  then  tell  me 
if  conscience  is  not  an  authority  which  we 
cannot  escape. 

And  whence  comes  this  mandate  that  fills 
for  us  the  very  earth  and  sky?  Not  from 
caves  or  mountain  tops,  not  from  sun  or 
stars.  The  sublimity  of  the  mountains,  the 
beauty  of  the  stars,  may  please :  they  cannot 
command  me.  Only  spirit  whispering  to 
spirit  can  do  that.  The  mother  commands 
her  child,  the  master  commands  his  servant. 
With  James  Martineau  we  ask.  Is,  then, 
this  sense  of  duty  only  the  reverence  which 
the  lowest  men  pay  to  the  highest?  Is  it 
only  the  reverence  which  the  convict  paid 
the  bishop,  which  the  disciples  paid  to 
Christ?  "Whence,  then,  comes  the  com- 
mandment to  these  highest  men?"    Are  they 


sufficient  in  themselves?  Are  not  these 
very  characters  the  ones  that  listen  most 
intently  for  the  "still,  small  voice"?  Wit- 
ness Socrates  waiting  to  be  guided  by  that 
inward  light  which  never  failed;  hear  our 
own  Emerson  say,  "O  my  brother,  God 
exists :  .  .  .  there  is  a  guidance  for  each  of 
us,  and  by  lowly  listening  we  shall  hear  the 
right  word."  These  are  the  men  whose  ears 
are  ever  open  to  catch  the  slightest  whisper- 
ings of  conscience,  whose  eyes  are  forever 
strained  to  catch  some  glimpse  of  that  fade- 
less light  within. 

My  friends,  there  is  a  Soul  above  us  who 
commands,  and  conscience  is  his  messenger. 
And  this  messenger  comes  with  an  authority 
which  cannot  be  denied,  which  science  and 
criticism  can  never  abolish,  but  can  only 
confirm. 

And,  if  we  look  aright,  we  shall  see  that 
it  is  here,  upon  conscience,  that  Christian- 
ity is  founded.  For  what  shall  we  say  of 
Jesus?  Did  he  not  stand  always  with  up- 
turned face,  and  bow  to  a  Power  vaster  than 
himself?  Was  not  his  whole  life  that  of 
a  messenger  who  came  to  do,  not  his  own 
will,  but  that  of  a  greater  than  he? 

Take  that  supreme  moment  in  his  life,  the 
reality  of  which  we  cannot  doubt  because  it 
fits  so  completely  into  the  picture  of  the 
whole,  where  Christianity  itself  hung  in 
the  balance,  and  waited  for  his  decision,  that 
it  might  be  bom, — that  moment  in  Gethsem- 
ane  when  he  questioned,  for  a  few  brief 
moments,  whether  death  would  be  too  great 
a  price  to  pay  for  the  truth  he  taught.  Do 
you  think  it  was  some  text  of  Moses  or  the 
call  of  God  within  which  pointed  him  to 
Calvary?  No  texts  of  Scripture  are  cited  in 
that  decisive  hour.  Only  the  prayer  is 
offered,  "Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this 
cup  pass:  nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but 
thine,  be  done";  and  there,  gazing  into  the 
depths  of  his  silent  soul,  he  makes  the 
answer,  and  is  ready,  for  the  sake  of  obedi- 
ence to  his  inward  call,  for  scorn  and  mock- 
ery and  death. 

And  now,  dear  friends,  this  same  voice 
that  called  to  Jesus  is  calling  us  to-day. 
Let  us  feel  that  better  are  poverty  and 
shame,  suffering,  and,  if  need  be,  death, 
than  disobedience  to  it. 


"To   be   spiritually    minded    is    life   and 
peace. " 
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TUE  STRENGTH  AND    WEAKNESS 
OF  EVOLUTION, 


The  advances  made  in  the  last  hundred 
years  hy  modem  science,  the  announcement 
of  the  startling  theory  of  Eyolution,  and 
other  theories  recently  put  forth  have  in 
some  instances  alarmed  reverent  people  lest 
the  foundations  of  religion  should  he  over- 
thrown. It  seems  to  them  as  if  everything 
were  heing  explained  in  terms  of  matter 
and  force,  that  man  is  recognized  only  as  a 
machine  moved  hy  mechanical  forces,  and 
that  an  intelligent  and  powerful  God  is  ren- 
dered superfluous.  Such  religious  people, 
holding  reverently  to  their  faith  in  worship, 
in  duty,  and  in  immortality,  turn  away 
with  a  strong  revulsion  of  feeling  from  sci- 
ence and  scientific  theories.  Believing  as  I 
do  that  all  science  is  a  human  interpretation 
of  the  thoughts  of  God,  and  that  the  en- 
chanting theory  of  Evolution  is  hut  an 
attempt  to  set  forth  the  method  by  which 
Infinite  Intelligence  has  brought  the  uni- 
verse to  its  present  condition,  it  seems  worth 
while  to  state  the  reasons  for  my  belief,  in 
the  hope  that  others  may  be  led  to  find,  in 
the  wide  fields  of  science,  infiuences  that 
shall  quicken  both  the  intellect  and  the  spir- 
itual aspirations. 

Again,  there  are  earnest  and  able  men 
who  have  become  so  profoundly  interested 
in  science  and  scientific  theories  that  they 
are  in  danger  of  losing  faith  in  the  spiritual 
side  of  human  life.  The  results  of  science 
are  so  magnificent  and  so  beneficial,  the 
great  masters  of  science  are  men  of  such 
vast  ability  and  such  noble  consecration  to 
their  work,  that  the  tendency  with  not  a 
few  people  is  to  accept  without  question 
whatever  has  a  scientific  label,  to  adopt  with- 
out hesitation  whatever  has  the  indorsement 
of  the  great  physicists.  It  seems  worth 
while  to  call  the  attention  of  such  to  the 
fact  that  even  modem  scientists  are  fallible, 
and  that  a  part  of  scientific  speculation  is 
reared  upon  foundations  which  have  never 
been  verified  and  which  probably  never  can 
be  verified,  and  that  humanity  itself,  with 
all  its  faculties  and  all  its  religions,  if  it  is, 
as  they  tell  us,  a  product  of  Evolution,  is  at 
least  worthy  of  as  careful  study  and  as  rever- 
ent treatment  as  they  extend  to  a  new  fossil, 
to  an  unknown  beetle,  or  to  the  slime  which 
dredging  has  drawn  from  the  deepest  seas. 


Evolution  is  an  attempt  to  state  the 
natural  history  of  the  universe.  Here  is  our 
earth  with  its  moon;  here  are  the  sun  and 
all  the  planets  that  revolve  around  him; 
here  are  the  million  stars  that  gleam  in 
calm  beauty  in  the  measureless  vault  of 
night.  Evolution  tries  to  give  their  history, 
to  trace  them  as  far  as  possible  in  the  past, 
and  to  show  how  they  have  come  into  their 
present  condition.  Geology  shows  us  that 
in  the  past  there  have  been  many  forms  of 
plant  and  animal  life  on  the  earth,  and  we 
learn  from  botany  and  zoology  that  many 
forms  of  plant  and  animal  life  are  in  exist- 
ence now.  Evolution  tries  to  show  how 
these  many  plants  have  come  from  a  few 
plants  which  it  assumes  were  first  in  exist- 
ence, how  these  many  animals  have  come 
from  a  few  into  which  life  was  first  breathed. 
There  are,  also,  the  wonderful  phenomena 
of  human  society, — the  tribe,  the  family, 
the  home,  agriculture,  commerce,  the  arts, 
society,  government,  religio^i.  Evolution 
tries  to  show  how  all  these  have  come  about. 

Evolution  says  that  our  sun  and  all  his 
planets  and  their  moons  were  once  an  ex- 
ceedingly attenuated  vapor,  extending  far 
beyond  the  orbit  of  our  remotest  planet; 
that  in  this  vapor  or  fire-mist  there  were  all 
the  elements  now  found  in  matter ;  that  these 
elements  were  endowed  with  the  same  laws 
and  forces  that  they  now  manifest;  that, 
from  some  cause,  this  almost  measureless 
mass  of  vapor  began  to  rotate  and  to  con- 
dense, and  from  the  rotating  mass,  as  it 
condensed,  masses  were  left  behind,  or  were 
thrown  off,  as  water  is  thrown  from  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  revolving  grindstone,  which 
masses  finally  made  the  planets  as  they  exist 
to-day.  The  mighty  remnant  of  this  con- 
densing nebula  is  our  glowing  sun,  which 
gives  to  all  his  planets  light  and  heat.  As 
to  the  formation  of  the  solar  system,  there 
are  but  two  theories  now  prominently  before 
the  world, — ^the  instantaneous  creation  theory 
and  this  nebular  theory.  Probably  no  one 
who  carefully  examines  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  two  theories  will  fail  to  admit 
that  the  facts  very  strongly  favor  the  nebular 
theory. 

As  to  plant  life  and  animal  life.  Evolu- 
tion attempts  to  show  that  all  species  of 
plants  and  all  species  of  animals  have  been 
derived  from  only  a  few  progenitors,  that 
they  have  come  gradually  into  existence  by 
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the  appearance  and  preservation  of  slight 
modifications   of  the   pre-existing    forms, — 
modifications  which  were  beneficial  to  those 
who  had  them  in  the  fierce  struggle  for  ex- 
istence.    If  we  assume  one  or  two  original 
forms  of  plant  life,  Darwin  shows  us  how 
these  may  have  been  gradually  changed  into 
the  multitude  of  plants  that  have  floated  in 
the  ocean^s  ceaseless  tide,  have  waved  in  the 
warm  summer  winds  on  our  wide  prairies, 
or  have   found   a  congenial    home  on   the 
arctic  heights  of  some  lofty  mountain  range. 
If  we  assume  three  or  four  forms  of  animal 
life,  Darwin  shows  us  how  these  may  have 
produced  the  innumerable  myriads  of  mol- 
Insks  and  radiates,  of  articulates  and  verte- 
brates,  that  have  swum  in  the  seas,   have 
sported  on  the  land,  or  have  cleft  with  swift 
wing  the  shining  air.     If  we  assume  a  being 
possessed  of  a  low  grade  of  intellect,  Evolu- 
tion can  give  a  rational  statement  as  to  how 
this  low  man,  by  struggle   and  work,    has 
gradually    subdued    the    earth,    established 
government    and   civilization,  wrought   out 
the  marvelous  beauties  of  architecture  and 
painting,  of  sculpture  and  music,  of  oratory 
and  poetry,  and  has,  through  religion,  sought 
nearer  communion  with  God.     In  all  these 
it  seems   to  me   that  Evolution   has    great 
strength.     It  gives  the  most  rational  state- 
ment which  human  knowledge  has  thus  far 
been  able  to  make  as  to  the  method  by  which 
the  world  was  made  and   filled  with  plant 
snd  animal   life,  as  to  how  humanity  has 
achieved  its  great  victories  in  the  progress 
of  civilization.     Evolution  is  the  most  sat- 
isfactory, because  the  most  rational,  answer 
yet  made  to  the  question,   How  came  the 
world  and  all   its  life   into  their   present 
condition? 

While  the  theory  of  Evolution  thus  has 
ff^t  strength  in  some  of  its  aspects,  it 
Appears  at  once  that  there  are  some  most 
important  questions  to  which  it  can  give  no 
answer.  Whence  came  the  original  vapor, 
fiw-mist,  nebula?  Whence  came  the  laws  of 
invitation,  of  chemical  attraction,  of  cohe- 
sion? Whence  came  the  first  plant  life,  the 
^  tnimal  life,  the  dawnings  of  self-con- 
•cionsness  and  of  reason?  These  searching 
<lQe8tions  Evolution  tries  in  vain  to  answer. 
It  has  to  assume  the  existence  of  the  fire- 
ttl«t  and  of  the  laws  which  govern  it,  and 
<tf  plant  life  and  of  animal  life,  and  of  self- 
oonscioQsness  and  reason.     How  wide  and 


how  important  is  that  realm  over  which 
this  enchanting  theory  has  no  sway  I  how 
significant  are  these  questions  before  which 
it  must  stand  in  submissive  silence  I  The 
existence  and  the  nature  of  matter  and  force, 
of  life  and  consciousness,  are  the  most  im- 
portant facts  with  which  human  thought  has 
to  deal.  A  theory  which  attempts  to  ac- 
count for  the  present  condition  of  things, 
but  which  cannot  account  for  these,  is  cer- 
tainly imperfect.  Evolution  has  been  hu- 
morously defined  as  *'a  lump  with  a  start  in 
it."  But  whence  came  the  lump,  whence 
came  the  start?  Evolution  cannot  tell. 
Within  certain  limits  Evolution  is  most 
valuable.  Beyond  those  limits  it  cannot  go. 
There  are  other  very  important  assump- 
tions which  Evolution  is  compelled  to  make, 
but  which  fact  of  assumption  is  too  often 
lost  sight  of  by  those  who  present  its  claims. 
First  among  these  is  the  atomic  theory  of 
matter, — that  all  matter  is  made  up  of  ex- 
ceedingly small  particles.  Sir  William 
Thomson  says  that  they  are  at  least  a  thou- 
sand times  smaller  than  the  particles  which 
are  visible  by  the  aid  of  our  best  micro- 
scopes, and  that  the  greatest  distance  be- 
tween the  atoms  in  a  molecule  is  not  more 
than  the  ten-millionth  part  of  one-twenty- 
fifth  of  ^n  inch.  This  atomic  theory  has 
to-day  very  general  acceptance  among  scien- 
tific men,  yet  it  has  never  been  proven. 
Probably  it  can  never  be  proven.  Kobody 
ever  saw  an  atom.  It  is  believed  that  the 
atoms  are  in  ceaseless  motion,  and  are  ever- 
more clashing  one  against  another.  But 
these  motions  and  clashings  have  never  been 
seen  or  felt.  All  that  can  truly  be  said  is 
that  matter  acts  as  ^  it  were  made  up  of 
atoms.  It  is  possible  that  the  future  will 
discover  sonie  better  explanation, — one  that 
will  more  perfectly  account  for  the  facts. 
That  matter  is  indestructible  and  that  force 
always  persists,  are  also  assumed  as  true  by 
Evolution.  Every  particle  of  matter  in  soil 
and  rock  and  water,  every  minutest  grain  of 
dust  that  whirls  forever  in  the  air,  every 
atom  that  enters  into  the  innumerable  stars, 
has  forever  been  and  will  forever  be :  it  was 
never  created,  and  It  will  never  be  destroyed. 
Moreover,  all  the  forces  that  bind  together 
the  particles  of  rock,  or  that  drive  from  each 
other  the  particles  of  gas,  or  that  hold  the 
stars  in  balance  in  their  wondrous  move- 
ments, were  before  the  morning  stars  first 
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sang  together,  and  will  be  when  all  the  sys- 
tems of  created  things  have  lapsed  into  the 
nebula  whence  they  sprung.  As  far  as 
we  can  learn,  the  probabilities  are  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter 
and  of  force.  Phenomena  occur  as  if  matter 
cannot  be  destroyed,  ds  if  force  must  always 
persist.  Hence  scientists  have  formed  the 
two  hypotheses  to  account  for  the  facts ;  but 
the  hypotheses  have  not  been  proven,  and  it 
is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  ablest  thinkers 
that  they  cannot  be  proven. 

As  much  of  the  great  temple  of  modem 
science  is  thus  reared  on  a  foundation  of 
unproven  hypotheses,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  much  that  is  now  claimed  as  science 
and  probable  theory  will  have  to  be  given 
up,  as  wider  acquaintance  with  the  facts 
shall  suggest  truer  explanations.  Jevons 
says :  "  The  conclusions  of  scientific  inference 
appear  to  be  always  of  an  hy];)oth^tical  and 
purely  provisional  nature.  The  best  calcu- 
lated results  which  it  can  give  are  never 
absolute  certainties :  they  are  purely  relative 
to  the  extent  of  our  information. "  Electric- 
ity was  first  spoken  of  as  a  fluid,  then  as  a 
changeless  force,  now  as  an  energy  or  motion 
readily  converted  into  thermal  or  molecular 
motions  of  various  kinds.  To  explain  heat, 
we  have  had  the  phlogistic,  the  caloric,  and 
now  the  molecular  motion  theory.  When 
science  is  thus  constantly  changing,  scien- 
tists should  have  a  certain  modesty  in  speak- 
ing of  its  methods  and  its  results.  Possibly, 
those  methods  have  been  wrongly  used. 
Possibly,  those  results,  which  appear  to-day 
so  certain  and  so  stable,  may  utterly  disap- 
pear, as  did  the  heavens  of  the  old  Ptolemaic 
astronomy.  I  would  put  no  discouragements 
or  barriers  in  the  way  of  science.  I  would 
honor  every  faithful  student  who  is  seeking 
for  truth.  I  would  accept  every  fact  of  nat- 
ure, and  would  carefully  consider  every  the- 
ory for  the  explanation  of  the  facts  that  is 
advanced  by  able  men.  But,  in  view  of  the 
many  mistakes  made  by  science  in  the  past, 
and  of  the  astonishing  speculations  which 
are  to-day  sometimes  put  forth  as  if  they 
were  proven  facts,  it  certainly  is  not  im- 
modest to  say  that  scientific  men  are  some- 
times fallible,  and  that,  instead  of  the  great 
fields  of  nature  having  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, they  have  only  just  been  entered, 
and  now  lie  in  measureless  extent  on  every 
hand,  full  of  truth  that  shall  in  time  reward 


the  eager  seeker, — of  truth  that,  when  found, 
will,  in  harmony  with  all  past  truth,  reveal 
the  presence  of  Divine  Intelligence,  Power, 
Goodness,  and  Will. 

On  the  part  of  the  religionists  there  should 
be  no  fear  of  science,  no  suspicion  of  scien- 
tific students.  All  the  great  truths  of  sci- 
ence have  thus  far  been  a  genuine  help  to 
true  religion.  They  have  helped  to  free 
religion  from  narrowness  and  from  confi- 
dence in  myths  and  dreams  and  errors,  and 
have  led  it  to  stronger  confidence  in  that 
Divine  Spirit  that  is  everywhere  shown  in 
nature.  A  great  burden  has  fallen  from  re- 
ligion in  obedience  to  the  enlightening  word 
of  science.  What  has  been  done  in  the  past 
we  may  expect  will  be  done  in  the  future. 
The  truths  that  science  yet  shall  win  will 
lead  to  still  nobler  conceptions  of  God,  to 
wider  knowledge  of  his  laws,  to  more  per- 
fect obedience  to  his  will.  As  religionists, 
let  us  rejoice  in  the  advance  of  science. 
This  theory  of  Evolution  contains,  when 
fully  stated  and  understood,  nothing  that 
need  give  alarm  to  the  tenderest  and  most 
reverent  soul.  We  may  fearlessly  accept  it 
as  a  provisional  statement  of  the  method  of 
the  workings  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  It  is 
but  an  attempt  to  trace  the  process  which 
the  Infinite  Intelligence  has  followed  in  the 
orderly  unfolding  of  the  universe,  and  as 
such  it  has  great  and  helpful  strength. 

Let  me  put  in  a  word  of  caution  here. 
We  should  beware  how  we  put  our  confi- 
dence  in  breaks  that  now  appear  in  the 
theory  of  Evolution,  and  how  we  build  our 
religious  philosophy  on  these  breaks.  It  is 
true,  as  I  have  shown,  that  Evolution  can- 
not thus  far  give  any  rational  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  simplest  plant  or  the  low- 
est animal,  or  the  rise  of  consciousness  in 
animal  or  man.  But,  in  the  improbable 
event  of  its  being  able  to  do  this  in  the 
future,  would  any  harm  be  done  to  religion? 
Suppose  that  spontaneous  generation  should 
be  proven  to  be  true  by  the  appearance  of 
life  under  such  conditions  as  to  a  rational 
certainty  preclude  the  presence  of  germs. 
Would  this  in  any  way  endanger  the  foimda- 
tion  of  religion,  or  of  belief  in  Grod?  Surely 
not.  An  intelligent  power  is  just  as  much 
needed  to  have  put  into  the  elements  that 
potentiality  that  shall  by  and  by  become 
manifest  in  life  as  it  is  to  call  that  life 
into  existence  without  the  aid  of  the  ele- 
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mento.     Instead  of  founding  our  philosophy 
of  religion  on  the  brealcs  and  imperfections 
in  any  science  or  theory,  let  us  found  it, 
rather,  on  the  proof  that  meets  us  in  every 
fact  of  nature  of  the  presence  of  Infinite  In- 
telligence.   Such  foundation  is  sure :  it  is  in 
no  danger  from  any  forward  march  of  sci- 
ence.    But  every  secret  that  science  wrests 
from  nature  is  an  additional  witness  to  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  that ''  Eternal  not  our- 
selves that  makes  for  righteousness."    His 
wisdom    is    shown   in  the  atoms  that  are 
beyond  the  ken  of  the  keenest  microscope, 
and  in  the  suns  and  systems  and  condensing 
nebuln  that  bejewel  all  the  sky.     His  love 
of  beauty  is  seen  in  every  frost-crystal  that 
sparkles  in  this  winter  landscape,  and    in 
the     measureless    vault    of    the    midnight 
heavens   glowing  with    innumerable   stars. 
His  orderly  procedure   and  his  power  are 
manifest,  not  only  in  the  procession  of  the 
flowers  that  through  all  the   glad   summer 
clothe  the  world  in  a  more  than  royal  gar- 
ment, not  only  in  th»  succession  of  animal 
life  that  through  infinite  geologic  ages  has 
filled    the  world  with   sentient   enjoyment, 
but,  more  than  all  and  higher  than  all,  in 
that  magnificent  procession  of  the  universe 
from  chaotic  nebulie  to  suns  and  planets; 
from  inorganic  matter  to  the  fragrant  violet, 
the  glowing  rose  and   the  bird  singing  all 
day  long  upon  its  swinging  bough ;  from  the 
glimmering  intelligence  of  the  savage  bow- 
ing   in   fear  before    his    idol,    to   Newton 
thinking  God's  thought  in  the  mighty  law 
that  binds  all  systems  into  one,  or  to  Isaiah 
(HT  Paul  standing  on  the  sunlit  summits  of 
truth  and  love  and  aspiration,  where  they 
come    into    near  communion   with  him  in 
whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 
Our  modem  scientists  are  calling  this  orderly 
procedure    "Evolution."    The    name    is   of 
small  account.     Called  by  whatever  name, 
it  is  the  everlasting  procession  of  the  Holy 

Spirit.  OsGAB  Clute. 

Agricoltand  College,  Micb. 


LIBERAL   CHRISTIANITY, 


In  speaking  of  Liberal  Christianity,  the 
emphasis  of  our  thought  is  on  the  noun  sub- 
stantive. The  adjective  is  important,  but  it 
is  not  the  chief  thing.  Christianity  in  its 
essence  is  rational,  harmonizing  with  man^s 
higher  instincts,   leading  him  onward  and 


lifting  him  upward  to  higher  and  still 
higher  planes  of  thought  and  life.  Being 
rational,  it  is  liberal ;  that  is  to  say,  large 
in  the  sweep  of  its  operation,  making  allow- 
ance for  actual  diversities  of  individual 
temperament  and  training.  We  need  not  be 
reminded  here  how  different  has  been  its 
historic  course.  Essential  Christianity  is 
not  responsible  for  the  policy  and  career  of 
that  corporate  body  known  in  history  as  the 
Church.  It  was  not  the  spirit  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  nor  of  the  parables  of 
Jesus,  nor  of  his  disclaimer  of  temporal 
power  or  intent  to  found  a  temporal  king- 
dom, that  prompted  the  wrong  and  cruelty 
bound  up  in  ecclesiastical  history.  It  was 
man^s  pride  of  opinion  and  lust  for  domina- 
tion. It  was  not  the  declaration  of  man's 
right  to  life  and  liberty  that  led  to  the  slave 
system  of  these  United  States.  It  was 
man's  greed  and  lust  for  power.  It  was, 
however,  the  spirit  of  that  declaration  of 
man's  right,  asserting  itself  in  the  awakened 
conscience  of  the  national  life,  which  de- 
stroyed the  wrong  of  slavery.  And,  in  like 
manner,  it  is  essential  Christianity,  rational 
and  liberal,  a  growing  spirit  and  life  which 
is  destined  to  right  the  wrongs  and  destroy 
the  abuses  which  have  gathered  around 
Christianity  in  its  historic  course. 

Unitarians  are  classed  among  Liberal 
Christians*  If  the  question  should  be  asked, 
Is  Liberalism  liberal?  we  may  answer.  Yes : 
in  the  sense  in  which  Orthodoxy  is  ortho- 
dox. The  fact  is  both  terms  have  in  usage 
become  conventional.  Neither  of  them  any 
longer  retains  its  primal  and  proper  signifi- 
cance. Neither  of  them  now  stands  for 
what  is  indicated  by  its  derivation.  The 
proper  meaning  of  liberality  is  freedom  to 
think  one's  own  thought  and  to  express  it 
in  such  form  of  words  as  he  deems  best,  this 
to  be  supplemented  by  prompt  and  frank 
concession  to  every  other  mind  of  the  same 
right  and  privilege.  Orthodoxy  properly 
signifies  soundness  in  faith,  considered  less 
as  a  moral  acquisition  than  as  an  intellectual 
belief.  The  Unitarian  is  not  orthodox  in 
the  conventional  sense,  but  he  is  himself 
satisfied  that  he  is  orthodox  in  the  genuine 
sense.  The  orthodox  man  may  not  be  liberal 
in  the  conventional  sense,  yet  he  may  feel 
that  he  is  so  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 
Judging  from  common  report  of  their  utter- 
ance  there  are,    in    the   so-called    orthodox 
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pulpits  and  pews,  many  who  are  more  truly 
liberal  than  some  who  are  in  the  so-called 
liberal  pulpits  and  pews. 

Liberality  is  a  mental  attitude,  asserting 
itself  in  freedom  of  investigation,  involving 
possible  changes  of  opinion  and  belief. 
Sometimes  such  changes  tend  one  way,  and 
sometimes  another.  Occasionally  it  leads 
the  inquiring  mind  from  Unitarianism  to 
Trinitarianism,  as  in  the  case  of  Thomas 
Scott  of  Aston  Sanford,  mentioned  by  John 
Henry  Newman  in  his  "Apologia."  New- 
man bears  testimony  to  Scott's  vigorous 
mental  independence,  and  he  says  Scott 
"followed  truth  wherever  it  led  him,  begin- 
ning with  Unitarianism  and  ending  with  a 
zealous  faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity."  More 
frequently,  however,  we  find  that  it  leads 
from  Trinitarianism  to  Unitarianism.  The 
term  "liberal"  properly  refers  to  the  spirit 
of  the  inquiry  rather  than  to  any  conclusion 
whatsoever.  Among  Christians  properly  lib- 
eral there  are  as  many  dialects  as  there  are 
diversities  of  gifts,  temperament,  and  train- 
ing, but  the  same  spirit,  ever  ready  to  give 
due  respect  to  the  equal  rights  of  others. 
Christianity  pure  and  simple,  meaning 
thereby  the  Christ  religion  as  distinguished 
from  the  Christianity  of  prevailing  creeds, 
cannot  be  cramped  by  verbal  definitions  com- 
ing from  one  side  or  other, — ^from  one  side 
as  for  affirmation  or  from  another  as  for  de- 
preciation. Christianity  pure  and  simple  is 
a  spirit  and  life  ascending  with  man's  ascent 
in  things  spiritual,  showing  itself  through 
an  inward  and  upward  working  force  as  of 
the  Christ  formed  within, — a  Christ-like 
mind  and  a  Christ-like  life. 

This  is  the  ideal  life  which  brings  man's 
deliverance  from  the  sway  of  sin  and  sense 
and  lifts  him  into  consciousness  of  divine 
sonship.  In  man's  spiritual  elevation  on 
the  line  of  purity  of  thought  and  conduct  is 
found  his  salvation.  Man's  grandest  work 
lies  in  this  direction  and  for  this  end. 
And,  if  the  Liberal  Christian  Alliance  lately 
formed  can,  through  a  broadening  spirit  and 
co-operation,  promote  this  end,  future  gen- 
erations will  bless  it  for  the  benefit.  The 
lijttle  seed  planted,  If  planted  in  faith  and 
faithfully  watered,  will  in  due  time  yield  a 
Ck>d-given  increase.  We  may  look  for  a 
hopeful  harvest  of  results  in  religious  prog- 
ress. John  Cordnbr. 
Boston,  Mass. 


A    WORD  ABOUT  MEADVILLE.^ 


Somebody  has  shrewdly  remarked  that 
the  man  who  has  gained  a  reputation  for 
early  rising  can  lie  abed  **  till  noon."  And 
it  might  be  said  with  the  same  measure  of 
truth  that  the  church  which  has  once 
gotten  a  reputation  for  scholarship  can 
trade  upon  that  reputation  for  a  long  time 
after  its  just  claims  to  it  have  disappeared 
or  partially  disappeared.  The  world  is  a 
lazy  old  concern  at  the  best,  and  always 
finds  it  cheaper  to  re-echo  old  opinions  than 
to  be  at  the  cost  and  trouble  of  forming  new 
ones.  And  one  of  these  old  opinions,  which 
it  still  reverberates,  relates  to  the  value  and 
range  of  Unitarian  scholarship.  £ven  our 
enemies,  who  denied  us  piety  and  grace, 
have  conceded  to  us  the  possession  of  great 
intellectual  power  and  catholic  scholarship. 

Only  part  of  this  concession,  in  my  opin- 
ion, has  much  justice  in  this  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  still  remains 
true  that  our  church  represents  a  mass  of 
intellectual  power,  especially  in  its  pulpit 
utterances,  which  may  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  any  church  in  Christendom.  It 
is  my  private  judgment,  imparted  to  you  con- 
fidentially, that  it  surpasses  other  churches 
in  that  respect.  I  read  and  hear  all  sorts 
of  sermons,  from  **  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,"  and  I  am  convinced  that,  taking 
the  range  from  Channing  to  the  present 
hour,  no  other  body  can  present  as  rich  a 
mass  of  sermonistic  literature.  Nor  do  I 
think  we  are  surpassed  in  the  range  and 
variety  of  general  scholarship.  But  in  the 
matter  of  specific  theological  training  our 
claim  to  preeminence  has,  like  the  witches 
in  Macbeth,  vanished  into  thin  air.  While 
we  have  been  busily  engaged  in  blowing  oar 
own  antique  trumpet  with  solemn  self-com- 
placency, some  other  churches  have  passed 
us  on  the  road  of  scholarship  and  left  us 
far  behind.  With  the  single  exception  of 
Martineau, — ^who  has  no  peer  in  any  church, 
— we  have  few  men  in  our  ranks  who  fully 
deserve  the  title  of  theologians.  We  have 
preachers,  poets,  scientists,  critics,  historians, 
and  names  eminent  in  literature,  but  we  have 
few  men  to  take  rank  with  some  minds  which 
have  grown  in  the  soil  of  other  portions 
of  the  Christian  Church.  We  do  not  have, 
nor  are  we  likely  to  have,  many  specialists  in 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  Unitarian  Mass  Meeting  in 
Chicago,  Oct.  29, 1890. 
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the  science  of  theology.     And  this  is  more 
to  be  deplored  because  this  dearth  springs 
neither  fronoi  the  lack  of  intellectual  f ruitful- 
ness  nor  sound  preparatory  training.    We 
have  men   who  are  eminently  qualified  for 
this  science,  but  their  power  has  been  drafted 
into  other    departments    of    thought    and 
study,  and  we   are  rapidly  becoming  that 
curious  anomaly,  a  church  without  a  theol- 
ogy.   I  do  not  mean  without  a  creed  (that 
we  shall  always  be),  but  a  church  without 
a  religious  philosophy,  without  an  intellect- 
ual system  of  the  universe.    And,  what  is 
even  worse  than  this,  we  have  grown  indiffer- 
ent to  the  need  of  such  a  system.    Theology 
is  a  discredited  science.    One  of  our  ablest 
ministers  was  being  consulted  about  a  new 
president  for  MeadviUe.    There   was  sug- 
gested to  him  the  name  of  a  man  of  marked 
ability.    He  replied  to  the  man  who  made 
the  suggestion :  "  Oh,  he  is  too  good  a  fellow 
to  be  wasted  on  a  theological  school.     Why 
don't  y<m  take  the  position  yourself  f  ** 

Our  friend  Mr.  Savage  says,  with  much 
penetration,    **  Somebody's    clear   thinking 
underlies  all  rational  action."    And  a  great 
English  Positivist  declares  that,  if  you  take, 
the  first  step  in  metaphysics,  you  end  in  a 
theology.      As  all  men  do  take  this  first 
step, — aye,  and  many  steps  upon  the  road  of 
metaphysics, — ^however     unconsciously,    we 
shall  find,  if  we  take  enough  steps  in  this 
direction,  that  every  theory  that  underlies 
the  fabric  of  our  civilization  is  essentially 
theological  in   character.    As  far  as  that 
civilization  is  great  in  ethics  or  spiritual 
ideals,  it  has  its  roots   in  certain  funda- 
mental theological   concepts.    In    its    last 
ttialysis,  every  question  of  morals,  however 
apparently  superficial,  is   involved    vitally 
with  a  certain  system  of  man's  universal 
relations.    To  the  common  mind,  of  course, 
these  fundamental  things  are  oovered  by 
D^^ny  layers  of  secondary  causes.     There 
*re  to  him  links  either  obscured  or  missing 
between  ethical   conduct    and    theological 
belief,  just  as  the  ordinary  merchant  sees 
no  relation  between  the  modem  maxims  of 
trade  and  the  theories  of  Adam  Smith.    But 
every  ethical  theory  can  trace  its  genealogy 
b«ck  to  some  germinal  religions  idea.    The 
^ery  structore  and  color  of  your  moral  ideals 
*^  to  do  with  the  fundamental  theological 
belifib  of  your  ancestry.    Had  that  ances- 
^  been  pantheistic  or  atheistic  instead  of 


theistic,  the  difference  would  have  been  re- 
ported in  the  fibre  of  your  character. 

Of  course,  I  know  that  these  questions 
are  remote  from  the  interests  and  affairs  of 
the  average  man ;  but  the  average  man  acts, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  upon  theories 
which  are  a  noi*mal  part  of  his  inheritance. 
He  thinks  and  has  his  moral  being  inside 
an  atmosphere  that  has  been  generated  for 
him,  by  great  minds,  at  the  secret  sources 
of  spiritual  inspiration.  This  atmosphere 
is  changed  and  affected  by  profound  causes, 
which  lie  hidden  far  below  the  surface  of 
things.  Therefore,  that  community  is  wise 
which  cherishes  all  those  subtle  agencies 
that  wholesomely  affect  the  sources  of  its 
moral  life.  The  most  prominent  among 
these  is  unquestionably  the  church.  Not 
primarily,  perhaps,  because  it  stimulates 
moral  action,^-other  agencies  work  to  that 
end, — but  lai^ly  because,  as  an  institution^ 
it  seeks  to  create  and  educate  a  body  of  men 
whose  special  business  it  is  to  strengthen 
and  sharpen  those  great  intellectual  concep- 
tions which  lie  at  the  basis  of  common  char- 
acter. 

There  is  a  heresy  abroad  in  our  denomi- 
nation, which  takes  shape  in  the  impres- 
sion that  the  disintegrating  forces  are  so 
active  in  other  churches  that  we  can  safely 
leave  our  work  to  their  hands.  I  think  no 
more  harmful  delusion  ever  affected  any 
church.  That  the  scientific  spirit  will  ul- 
timately destroy  the  fabric  of  orthodox  the- 
ology, I  do  not  question.  The  destructive 
work  is  certain  to  be  done.  But  are  there 
forces  present  in  the  older  churches  for  the 
healthful  and  rational  reconstruction  of 
theology?  I  sadly  fear  that  there  are  not. 
Churches  are  rarely  reformed  from  within. 
There  is  no  provision  for  the  open  growth 
and  wholesome  organization  of  the  new 
spirit  that  is  working  mightily  in  the  older 
churches.  The  result  at  ficst  will  be  secret 
infidelity,  a  surly  hostility  to  the  birth  of 
an  unwelcome  child.  Only  in  pulpits  pledged 
to  a  rational  and  progressive  theology  can 
we  reasonably  expect  to  see  the  healthy 
growth  of  that  Hbera]  faith  which,  as  Fran- 
cis Abbot  says,  is  to  be  the  '<heir  of  the 
future." 

For  that  liberal  pulpit,  the  future  holds 
no  easy  task.  We  are  upon  the  eve  of  a 
great  renaissance  of  theology.  Into  the 
new  structure  must  pass  the  best  results  of 
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science  and  philosophy.  Neither  can  solve 
the  problem  of  the  universe  alone.  Science 
will  furnish  the  facts :  philosophy  must  fur- 
nish the  theory  of  their  relations.  Never  in 
the  history  of  the  church  was  there  as  great 
a  need  of  an  educated  ministry  as  exists 
to-day.  Strong  men  will  not  be  content 
with  a  religion  of  the  emotions  or  the  affec- 
tions or  the  sentiments,  any  more  than  they 
will  with  a  religion  of  traditions.  Our 
church  is  plethoric  with  prophets.  We 
need  more  strong,  logical,  disciplined  think- 
ers, who  shall  be  able  to  grapple  with  those 
fundamental  questions  upon  the  settlement 
of  which  religion  depends  for  its  continued 
existence  in  rational  minds.  Our  very  ex- 
istence as  a  Christian  Church  depends  upon 
the  continued  supply  of  such  a  body  of  men. 

And  it  is  because  I  hold  this  conviction 
so  earnestly  that  I  venture  to  call  to  your 
remembrance  the  claims  of  what  may  be 
called,  with  some  qualifications,  the  only 
Unitarian  theological  school  in  this  country. 
I  know,  of  course,  that  the  obvious  and 
crowning  difficulty  which  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  work  we  have  in  hand  is  to  be  found 
in  the  natural  reluctance  of  business  men 
to  give  of  their  substance  for  schools  the 
studies  of  which  seem  to  be  so  remote  from 
the  practical  interests  of  common  life.  A 
school  of  divinity  does  not  touch  the  im- 
agination like  an  industrial  or  artistic  insti- 
tution. Men  must  be  educated  to  the  sense 
of  its  need.  To  the  ordinary  mind,  no  sci- 
ence could  be  more  impracticable  than  as- 
tronomy. But  all  intelligent  navigation  de- 
pends upon  astronomy,  and  the  man  who 
built  the  Lick  Observatory  for  star-gazing 
made  every  common  sailor  his  perpetual 
debtor. 

Let  me  tell  you,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  some 
of  the  reasons  why  we  ask  Unitarians  to 
adequately  endow  the  Meadville  School. 

1.  Because  Meadville  is  the  only  Unita- 
rian theological  school  in  this  country. 
Cambridge  Divinity  School  claims  to  be 
simply  an  institution  for  the  study  of  sci- 
entific theology.  Of  the  superior  value  of 
Cambridge  in  supplying  our  pulpits  with 
men  of  noble  quality  and  worth  it  would  be 
useless,  even  absurd,  for  me  to  speak  in  this 
presence.  With  its  noble  endowment  and 
special  corps  of  teachers,  its  work  cannot  be 
overestimated.  But  there  is  and  always 
will  be  an  imperative    need  for  a  school 


which  is  pledged  to  the  education  of  men 
for  the  administration  of  Unitarian  churches, 
— men  who,  while  they  are  not  pledged  to 
specific  creeds,  still  hold  themselves  under  an 
unwritten  obligation  to  devote  a  reasonable 
measure  of  the  future  to  the  organization 
and  service  of  such  churches. 

2.  Because  Meadville  has  for  fifty  years 
been  growing  with  a  slow  and  wholesame 
growth  into  the  very  fibre  of  our  denomina- 
tional life,  and  every  educator  knows  the 
subtle  value  of  the  element  of  time  in  any 
educational  work.    There  is  a  wealth  of  as- 
sociation and  power  of  prestige  about  its 
history  which  elude  the  imprisonment  of 
words,  but  the  value  of  which  will  be  felt 
by  every  mind  not  closed  to  the  sentiment 
of  reverence.    It  is  the  inestimable  legacy 
bequeathed  by  the  passing  years,  of  which 
every  student  unconsciously  partakes.    The 
place  is  redolent  with  memories  of  those 
who,  being  dead,  yet  speak  the  untranslat- 
able language  of  spiritual  power.     The  true 
radical  never  destroys  a  healthy  root ;  and, 
whatever  its  admitted  faults  of  administra- 
tion, Meadville  has  for  a  half-century  sunk 
its  wholesome,  vigorous  roots  into  the  very 
life  of  our  Liberal  Church  in  America. 

3.  Because  Meadville  already  has  a 
"plant"— using  that  word  in  its  broadest 
sense — worth  in  money  value  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  of  dollars.  Deducting 
$70,000  of  this  as  the  estimated  value  of 
its  buildings,  furniture,  ground,  and  library, 
$175,000  is  available  as  an  endowment  fund. 
This  yields  annually  about  |7,500  with 
which  to  pay  all  its  running  expenses,  in- 
cluding the  salaries  of  three  professors  and 
one  instructor.  This  property  has  been 
managed  with  rare  wisdom  and  judgment 
by  the  domestic  administration  of  the 
school,  but,  of  course,  is  wholly  inadequate 
to  its  obvious  needs  Some  months  ago  it 
was  suggested  that  $35,000  should  be  raised 
to  endow  a  new  professorship,  bearing  the 
revered  and  honored  name  of  James  Free- 
man Clarke.  The  demand  met  a  generous 
response.  When  the  amount  was  nearly 
raised,  it  was  recognized  by  the  wiser  heads 
of  the  denomination  that,  owing  to  the  prev- 
alent low  rates  of  interest  for  stable  and  se- 
cure investments,  at  least  $50,000  would  be 
needed  for  this  chair.  At  this  juncture, 
some  of  the  brethren  declared  that  it  was 
easier  to  do  a  great  thing  than  a  little  one,  so 
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they  propoeed  that  8100,000  should  be  raised 
and  two  new  chairs  be  endowed,  the  latter 
to  bear  the  name  of  that  splendid  scholar 
and   rare    thinker,  Frederic  Henry  Hedge. 
You  will  understand  that,  in  my  estimate  of 
the  present  value  of  the  school  ^^plaut,"  the 
$35,000    already  nearly    subscribed    is    in- 
cluded.    So  that,  when  the  9100,000  is  all 
obtained,  the  school  will  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  about  $350,000.    According  to  the 
mature  judgment  of  Eastern  capitalists,  this 
endowment    could   not   reasonably  be   ex- 
pected to  yield  more  than  four  per    cent 
annually.     The  work  to  raise  this  needed 
amount  is  being  organized  by  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  Conference.    This  is  a  guarantee 
that  the  work  will  be  done.    But  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  the  great  West,  that  owes  so 
much  to  Meadville,  voluntarily  cut  itself  off 
from  the  joy  and  privilege  of  bringing  about 
this  blessed  consummation. 

Tou  have  heard  to-night  an  eloquent  plea 
made  in  the  interest  of  a  needed  school  in 
the  heart  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley.    I 
can  see  such  a  school  on  the  horizon  of  the 
future,  but  it  is  the  future  of  the  twentieth 
century.      I  speak  no   slighting    wor^    of 
"  castles  in  the  air  " :  they  ar€\  the  fabrics  in 
which  our  hearts  have  spent  their  happiest 
hours;  but  let  us  put  our  hands   to  the 
nearest  and  most  imperative  duty.    Mead- 
ville pleads  her  fifty  years  of  valued  service ; 
points  with  silent  pride  to  her  long  roll  of 
preachers,  living  and  dead,  who  held  and 
hold  many  of  the  commanding  pulpits  of  our 
church;  can  exhibit  the  records  of  a  rare 
wisdom  and  conservatism  in  the  administra- 
tion of  its  business  affairs;  and,  what  is 
worth  all  the  rest,  displays  an  honest  and 
earnest  effort  to  put  itself  abreast  of  the 
newest  and  most    courageous    thought  in 
religion    and  theology.    It  is   seeking    to 
enlarge  its   Board  of  Administration  with 
the  presence  of  men  who  truly  represent 
that  larger  faith. 

If  you  will  endow  it  adequately  and 
generously,  give  it  the  means  of  command- 
ing the  services  of  the  best  teachers,  and  help 
pat  at  its  head  some  man  of  national  reputa- 
tion for  scholarship  and  administrative  abil- 
ity, it  will  abundantly  justify  your  largest 
expectations*  Let  us  make  one  strong, 
united,  and  national  effort  to  equip  this 
wfaool  with  the  instrumentalities  of  the  best 
nunisterial  training. 


The  real  demand  for  another  theological 
school  does  not  exist.  Every  man  of  busi- 
ness knows  that  the  argument  of  distance 
has  no  validity.  Travel  is  so  cheap  and 
rapid  that  Meadville  is  nearer  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  than  it  was  to  Chicago  fifty  years  ago. 
The  multiplication  of  cheap  and  superficial 
schools  I  believe  to  be  the  weakest  link  in 
our  system  of  modem  education.  And  I 
sadly  fear  that  the  present  demand  for  an 
increase  in  theological  schools  will  mean 
scrappy,  superficial,  and  imperfect  training 
in  our  younger  ministers.  No  denomination 
can  less  afford  to  have  in  its  work  men  who 
are  poorly  equipped  for  service.  The  de- 
pendency and  isolation  of  our  churches ;  the 
absence  of  trained  overseers  to  watch  the 
growth  of  feeble  societies  and  restrain  the 
natural  tendency  to  experiment  in  brand- 
new  systems  of  religion, — all  demand  that 
the  minister  shall  carry  to  his  first  charge  as 
great  a  measure  of  knowledge  and  of  the 
garnered  fruits  of  others'  experience  as  his 
capacity  will  permit. 

The  kangaroo  can  safely  be  bom  **  at  a 
very  early  stage  of  his  existence,"  because 
he  rarely  wanders  far  away  from  his  mother, 
who  has  been  wisely  provided  with  the 
means  of  supplementing  the  defects  of  his 
premature  appearance  upon  this  sphere  of 
being.  And  the  other  denominations  may 
safely  throw  into  their  work  unformed  and 
ill-educated  men,  because  such  men  are 
being  watched  and  helped  by  tried  masters 
in  the  work  of  organizing  the  kingdom  of 
God.  With  us  every  minister  stands  alone. 
In  the  mount  of  virion  he  may  see  the 
patterns  of  the  things  that  belong  to  the 
heavenly  city,  but  he  has  no  earthly  models 
upon  which  to  pattern  his  religious  work. 
Every  new  church  is  expected  to  be  an 
educational  pattern  shop,  and  the  untried 
man  must  waste  valuable  force  in  a  creative 
labor  which  none  but  minds  of  rarest  power 
can  hope  successfully  to  perform.  Fortu- 
nately or  unfortunately,  each  Unitarian  ex- 
pects his  minister  to  be  a  religious  genius. 
Now,  under  our  system,  none  but  men  of 
much  native  force  can  generally  be  utilized. 
But,  with  a  method  of  thorough  ministerial 
training,  we  can  safely  employ  a  body  of 
inferior  men,  who,  supplementing  their 
devout  zeal  with  wise  education,  may  be- 
come, if  not  brilliant  preachers,  sincere 
master-workmen  in  this  divine  art  of  oreat- 
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ing  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  But  this  great 
work  will  never  be  done  in  hastily  impro- 
vised and  poorly  equipped  institutions  of 
learning. 

Our  need  of  workers  is  confessedly  great ; 
but  one  man  clad  in  the  whole  armor  of  God 
is  more  valuable  iu  fighting  ignorance, 
superstition,  unrighteousness,  and  wicked- 
ness enthroned  in  high  places  than  a  dozen 
men  who  wear  the  hastily  constructed  paste- 
board helmets  of  Don  Quixote,  that  are 
shattered  in  the  first  encounter. 

I  know  all  that  can  be  said  about  the 
narrowness  of  pure  professional  training. 
But,  when  I  see  the  ease  and  facility  with 
which  some  of  our  ministerial  Jacks-of-all- 
trades  throw  off  the  lightly  assumed  habits 
of  their  profession  for  the  seductive  pur- 
suits of  secular  life,  I  long  for  a  body  of 
specialists  who  are  so  colored  and  saturated 
with  the  ingrained  spirit  of  their  profession 
that  its  abandonment  shall  seem  almost  like 
a  dislocation  of  the  soul, — men  who  make 
their  richest  and  broadest  culture  always 
the  servant  and  minister  of  the  sacred  func- 
tion which  is  the  supreme  interest  of  their 
lives. 

The  word  of  the  hour  is  concentration. 
Let  us  put  our  gifts  and  energy  into  an 
established  school.  To  create  a  new  theo- 
logical school  would  mean  the  expenditure 
of  an  incalculable  amount  of  energy,  and  at 
least  9850,000  in  money.  Who  will  supply 
this  wealth  and  work  ?  Our  present  and 
pressing  duty  is  to  strengthen  the  things  we 
have.  If  we  will  bravely  and  wisely  resolve 
to  make  Meadville  what  it  ought  to  be,  we 
shall  soon  see  a  school  which  can  meet  every 
rational  demand  inside  the  next  half-century 

of  denominational  life. 

JoHir  Snyder. 

St.  Loais,  Mo. 


OPEN  LETTERS  TO  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

BBVELATION   ANI>   INf^PIRATION. 

We  referred  last  month  to  the  series  of 
articles  that  Hon.  W.  £.  Gladstone  has  been 
writing  in  Good  Words^  now  published 
in  book  form,  under  the  title,  "  The  Impreg- 
nable Rock  of  Holy  Scripture."  The  views 
of  inspiration  and  revelation  maintained  in 
these  articles  are  so  mediseval  and  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  best  thinking  of  our  time 
that  Bev.   John  Page  Hopps  of  Leicester, 


Eng.,  begins  the  first  niunber  of  bis  new 
monthly,  The  Coming  Day^  with  an  ^'Open 
Letter"  to  Mr.  Gladstone  upon  the  subject, 
followed  by  a  reply  from  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
a  brief  rejoinder  of  his  own.  The  three 
letters  are  so  well  worth  reading  that  we  re- 
produce them.  Mr.  Hopps  promises  still 
farther  correspondence  upon  this  subject. 

MB.    HOPPS  TO  MR.    OLADBTOJErS. 

Leioestbb,  July  10, 1890. 

Dear  Mr.  Gladstone, — A  careful  and  sym- 
pathetic reading  of  your  articles  in  Good 
Words  suggests  to  me  a  possibility  far 
beyond  the  immediate  purpose  of  your  deeply 
interesting  papers.  In  the  sphere  of  Theol- 
ogy*— one  might  almost  say  in  the  sphere  of 
Religion, — ^the  one  great  and  urgent  want  is 
some  reasonable  idea  of  Revelation.  The 
revolt  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy  against  Rev- 
elation is  not  revolt  against  Bellgion,  but 
is  the  revolt  of  the  rational,  historical,  and 
scientific  mind  against  the  theory  that  the 
Almighty  once  supernaturally  interfered  with 
the  ordinary  course  of  human  life  in  order 
to  produce  a  Book,  every  part  of  which 
should  represent  and,  in  fact,  be  his  one 
final  message  to  mankind. 

It  is  this  that  has  produced,  is  producing, 
and  will  produce  nothing  but  the  stress  of 
contention  within  the  camp  and  the  steril- 
ity of  agnosticism  outside  of  it.  It  is  time 
to  end  all  this,  and  to  produce  a  doctrine  of 
Revelation  which  shall  be  at  once  rational, 
historical,  and  scientific. 

Part  of  a  sentence  in  your  chapter  on  the 
Psalms  suggests  such  a  doctrine.  You  use 
the  words,  ^'that  specialty  of  Divine  sug- 
gestion and  guidance  which  we  term  Revela- 
tion." But  surely  '*  Divine  suggestion  and 
guidance"  never  cease.  It  is,  indeed,  aston- 
ishing that  the  advocates  of  the  old  impos- 
sible theory  of  Revelation  do  not  see  the 
enormous  logical  difficulties  that  beset  them 
in  relation  to  the  present  influence  of  the 
Almighty  in  human  affairs,  and  the  enor- 
mous inconsistency  that  also  besets  them 
when,  while  insisting  on  their  theory  of 
Revelation,  they  also  pray  for  the  guidance 
and  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  way  out  is  clear.  The  Almighty  is 
the  ever-present  Creator  and  Providence.  In 
him  we  all  "live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being. "  As  one  of  our  own  poets  has  taught 
us,  Nature  is  the  body,  but  Grod  is  the  soul. 
Well,  then,  all  is  from  him, — the  delicate 
natural  influences  that  color  leaves  and 
flowers,  and  the  subtile  and  profound  natural 
influences  that  tone  the  thoughts  of  men.  If 
we  conceive  of  Nature  as  a  mighty  whole, 
and  of  God  as,  in  some  unknown  way,  its 
informing  and  guiding  Spirit,  we  shall 
arrive  at  the  only  possible  theory  of  Revela- 
tion able  to  stand  the  scrutiny  of  Reason, 
the  questionings  of  History,  and  the  analy- 
sis of  Science. 
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The  ^^  specialty  of  Divine  suggestion  and 
guidance"  to  which  you  refer  can  only  mean 
one  thing, — the  operation  of  the  creative 
energy  in  the  sphere  of  mind  and  soul,  and 
perhaps  in  an  intense  degree.  But  the  cre- 
ative energy  wells  up  or  is  forceful  in  a 
million  ways,  and  it  does  not,  in  any 
sphere,  imply  perfection.  That  it  does  not 
make  everything  perfect  at  once  may  be  a 
mystery,  but  it  is  not  a  contradiction  nor  an 
absonlity:  it  only  suggests  that  the  mighty 
Power  works  by  steadfast  laws,  and  deals 
with  matter  and  mind  as  they  exist  at  every 
stage,  but  ever  leading  both  ''out  of  dark- 
ness into  his  marvelous  light."  Much 
mystery  of  course  remains;  but  this  view 
of  "Divine  suggestion  and  guidance"  is,  at 
all  events,  ohe  that  can  be  presented  to  Rea- 
son, and  that  History  and  Science  might 
readily  admit. 

The  Bible  itself  teaches  that  it  is  God 
who  worketh  all  in  all.  But  that  seems 
inevitable.  "My  Father  worketh  hitherto," 
said  Jesus;  and  that  is  so  entirely  reason- 
able. God  works :  that  is  all  we  can  say, 
unless  we  add.  He  works  always,  every- 
where, and  in  all.  To  him  there  is  no 
supernatural:  all  is  natural.  So,  then,  his 
working  is  only  a  question  of  degree  or  aim, 
not  of  time.  Here  the  creative  Power  comes 
to  fruition  in  a  violet,  and  there  in  a  poem ; 
to-day  in  a  sea-breeze,  and  to-morrow  in  a 
Reform  Bill ;  now  in  a  martyr's  dying  cry, 
and  now  in  a  psalm;  in  a  com- field  or  a 
Christ.  It  is  surely  the  same  God  who 
worketh  all  in  all ;  it  is  surely  only  a  ques- 
tion of  purpose  on  his  part  or  of  receptivity 
on  ours. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  spent  a  Sunday  evening 
in  a  Welsh  Methodist  Chapel,  and  once 
again  heard  the  upsoarings  and  pathetic 
strains  which,  for  me,  more  than  any  others, 
capture  the  soul,  and  speed  it  on  to  intens- 
est  praise  and  prayer.  Whence  came  all 
that  but  &om  the  God  in  man? — a  veritable 
revelation  from  within  and  from  above. 
For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
there  is  as  much  of  God  in  these  heaven- 
scaling  hymns  as  there  was  in  the  temple- 
psalms  of  Jerusalem.  ''Out  of  the  depths 
have  I  cried  unto  thee"  describes  them 
both.  If  "  Divine  suggestion  and  guidance" 
are  proved  because  these  Hebrew  Psalms 
were  struck  out  of  the  human  heart  in  spite 
of  (might  we  not  say  because  off)  surround- 
ing idolatries  and  depravity,  why  may  not 
"Divine  suggestion  and  guidance"  be  traced 
in  these  modem  Psalms, — aye,  in  the  very 
music,  "  the  strong  crying  and  tears, "  struck 
out  from  the  human  heart  in  spite  of  (or 
because  of)  surrounding  carelessness,  sorrow, 
and  sin? 

Revelation  thus  conceived  is  not  the  com- 
munication of  infallible  trath  at  once,  but 
the  process  of  gradual  enlightenment,  from 
stage  to  stage,  in  constant  harmony  with  the 
law  of  natural  development.  This  at  once 
brings  it  within  the  universal  human  sphere, 
and    includes    not    only  one  race,   but  all 


races,  not  only  one  form  of  Religion,  but 
all.  But  more:  it  at  once  includes,  within 
the  domain  of  "Divine  suggestion  and  guid- 
ance," the  wisdom,  the  insight,  the  devo- 
tion, and  the  love  of  all  who  have  taken 
their  place  and  done  their  part  in  the  great 
or  small  redemptions  of  the  world,  in  any 
sphere;  nay,  but  it  also  brings  within  that 
domain  the  very  handicrafts  of  the  world. 
The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Exodus  under- 
stood this  when  he  penned  the  following 
remarkable  words:  "The  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying,  'See,  I  have  called  by  name 
Bezaleel,  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hur,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  I  have  filled  him 
with  the  spirit  of  €rod,  in  wisdom,  and  in 
understanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all 
manner  of  workmanship,  to  devise  cunning 
works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and 
in  brass,  and  in  cutting  of  stones,  to  set 
them,  and  in  carving  of  timber,  to  work  in 
all  manner  of  workmanship. ' "  So,  then, 
the  Holy  Spirit  can  be  given  to  the  gold- 
smith, the  silversmith,  the  worker  in  brass, 
the  mason,  the  builder,  and  the  wood-carver, 
and  these  may  receive  the  revelations  of  the 
Most  High.  What  follows?  This :  that  the 
workshops  and  laboratories  of  the  world  are 
as  truly  the  objects  of  "Divine  suggestion 
and  guidance"  as  its  altars ;  that  the  States- 
man may  be  as  tmly  inspired  as  the  Psalm- 
ist, and  that  men  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  well  as  in  Westminster  Abbey,  may  be 
God's  serving  priests.  The  difference  is 
only  in  aim  or  in  degree. 

This  conception  of  Revelation  restores 
God  to  the  race.  Revelation  to  humanity, 
and  Religion  to  the  world ;  and  puts  a  mean- 
ing of  unspeakable  pathos  and  suggestive- 
ness  into  Christ's  great  prayer,  "Our  Father 
who   art  in   heaven,   thy   kingdom   come!" 

This  is  the  barest  indication  of  the  much- 
needed  reconciling  view  of  Revelation ;  but 
it  is  as  much  as  I  can  venture  to  lay  before 
you ;  and  I  have  written  thus  much  only  be- 
cause your  truth-loving  mind  seems  to  invite 
such  confidences. 

Heartily  yours, 

J.  Page  Hopps. 

MB.   GLADSTONE'S  REPLY. 

LosDON,  July  21, 1880. 

Rev.  John  Page  Hopps: 

My  dear  Sir,— I  agree  with  much  that  is 
contained  in  your  letter,  and  I  sympathize 
with  what  seems  to  me  to  be  its  spirit,  as 
being  neither  that  of  cynicism  nor  of  irrev- 
erence, both  so  rife  in  our  time. 

1  do  not  in  any  way  shrink  from  the 
words  you  cite,  and  I  look  on  all  real  nar- 
rowing of  differences  as  a  good. 

You  consider  that  the  "specialty"  of 
Divine  suggestion  and  guidance  signifies  a 
distinction  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree.  For 
this  I  can  see  that  there  is  much  to  be  said ; 
yet,  before  embracing  the  proposition  as  a 
basis,  I  should  wish  to  consider  it  much 
more  carefully  and  thoroughly. 
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Among  the  clearest  of  all  clear  things  to 
me  is  the  prevalence  of  that  disturbance  in 
creation  which  we  call  sin;  and  what  ap- 
pears to  follow,  as  far  as  an  argument  a  priori 
is  admissible,  is  the  propriety,  the  need,  the 
enormous  value  of  an  adequate  remedial  pro- 
vision. Such  a  provision  we  seek  in  revela- 
tion, and  most  of  all  in  the  grand  revelation 
of  the  Person  of  our  Lord. 

I  hope  these  few  words,  which  are  much 
at  your  service,   may  not  widen  the  space 
between  us ;  and  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 
Faithfully  yours, 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 


MB.    HOPPS'S  BEJOINDER. 

BOUBKEMOUTH,  AUgUSt  1,  1S90. 

Dear  Mr.  GladstonCy — Thank  you  for  your 
reply.  I  did  not  intend  to  trouble  you  with 
another  word,  but  am  naturally  anxious  to 
reap  for  mankind  the  full  effect  of  your 
words,  '^before  embracing  the  proposition  as 
a  basis,  I  should  wish  to  consider  it  much 
more  carefully  and  thoroughly. "  I  will  cher- 
ish the  hope  that  the  fruit  of  this  may  yet 
appear. 

We  who  have  fully  considered  the  proposi- 
tion, and  now  admit  its  validity,  would  join 
with  you  in  deeply  feeling  the  misery  of 
"sin,"  and  the  need  of  "an  adequate  remedial 
provision."  But  we  see  in  sin  not  so  much 
a  "disturbance  iii  creation,"  as  a  mysterious 
incident  in  it.  We  see  in  man  not  a 
fallen,  but  a  risen  and  a  rising  creature, 
whose  sin  is  incidental  to  his  painful  but 
necessary  journey  out  of  animal  darkness 
into  Grod's  marvelous  light. 

Nor  do  we  find  any  difficulty  in  admit- 
ting that  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  is  al- 
ways and  everywhere  revealing  himself  to 
us  as  a  redeeming  or  saving  power,  did 
manifest  himself  in  that  supreme  human 
being  who,  in  a  sense,  may  not  unfitly  be 
called  "our  Lord."  We  would  only  add  that 
he  is  also  revealed  every  morning  afresh  when 
the  light  from  millions  of  mothers*  eyes  and 
the  love  from  millions  of  mothers*  hearts 
tell  of  the  "  remedial  provision"  which,  every 
day  and  in  innumerable  way?,  tends  to  save 
Grod's  children  from  their  sin. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  urge  upon 
you  that  the  difference  between  us  is  one 
which,  in  the  sphere  of  Science,  has  already 
been  worked  out.  You  seem  inclined  to 
regard  as  exceptional  and  miraculous  what  I 
would  treat  as  universal  and  normal.  In  the 
sphere  of  Science  that  is  settled.  There, 
we  have  advanced  from  the  theory  of  catas- 
trophe and  miracle  to  the  perception  of  the 
steady  fiow  of  natural  law;  and,  in  the 
sphere  of  Religion,  a  similar  advance  seems 
inevitable.  There  lies  the  great  reconciling 
thought.  What  a  splendid  service  you 
would  render  to  mankind  if  you  would  help 
us  along  that  glorious  road ! 
Heartily  yours, 

J.  Page  Hopps. 


THE    VISION  OF  CHRIST. 


"O  Christ,  dear  Master,  if  I  could  but  see 
thee  face  to  face,  and  feel  the  reality  of  thy 
blessed  life,"  I  prayed. . . . 

But  at  that  moment  my  servant  came  to 
me  with  a  broken  cup,  much  prized,  and 
now  useless;  and,  after  coldly  remarking 
that  she  ought  to  have  had  more  care,  I 
bade  her  go  away  and  not  disturb  me.  So 
she  went  away,  unhappy  and  unforgivea. 

"O  Christ,  dear  Master,  if  I  could  but  hear 
thy  blessed  tones  speaking  to  me,"  I  prayed 
yet  again. . .  . 

But  a  little  disturbing  voice  cried  loudly 
and  sadly  at  my  door  for  a  broken  doll,  and 
I  bade  the  baby  go  away  and  not  break  in 
upon  my  quiet  hour. 

"O  Christ,  dear  Master,  if  I  could  but 
have  a  token  of  thy  personal  love  for  me,"  I 
prayed  yet  a  third  time. .  • . 

But  no  voice  nor  vision  came  to  me,  so  I 
rose  from  my  praying,  and  went  about  in 
the  house.  My  servant  sang  not  as  usual 
over  her  work,  nor  did  she  greet  me  as  I 
passed ;  and  there  in  a  corner,  asleep,  with 
the  recent  tears  on  the  little  pale  cheek,  lay 
the  child  and  her  broken  doll,  and  her  first 
great  grief. 

And  somewhere  in  my  heart  a  voice  spoke 
out  clear,  so  that  I  could  not  choose  but 
hear :  "Forever  and  forever,  I,  the  Christ,  am 
that  which  asks  for  love  and  compassion. 
These  asked  for  both  from  thee,  and  thou 
gavedst  not.  Thou  shouldst  have  looked 
for  me  in  them,  and  they  would  then  have 
found  me  in  thee.  Thou  canst  not  find  me 
until  thou  art  able  to  lose  thyself  in  love 
and  compassion.  If  thou  wouldst  know  me, 
thou  must  be  me." 

So  I  picked  up  the  baby  and  her  broken 
doll,  and  spoke  words  of  tender  good  cheer 
to  my  servant,  and  led  them  both  out  into 
the  sweet  garden  and  the  afternoon  sun- 
shine, to  gather  flowers  and  fruit,  till  by 
and  by  the  air  was  full  of  laughter,  and 
smiles  were  on  all  our  faces. 

Oh,  then  I  knew  that  behind  our  smiles 
was  the  face  of  Christ,  and  in  our  happy 
tones  his  voice  I 

For  Christ  is  the  love  that  redeems,  and 
the  compassion  that  heals,  and  the  unself- 
lessness  that  brings  joy  and  makes  man 
happy,  even  as  God  is  happy. 

L.  Obmiston  Chakt. 

London,  Dec.  25, 1890. 
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DOES   THE  BIBLE  TEACH 
EVERLASTING   PUNISHMENT? 


Assuming,  as  we  do,  an  existence  for  ail 
men  after  death,  tlie  most  serious  question 
which  follows  is,  What  have  we  to  hope  or 
fear,  heyond  this  life,  for  the  worst,  the 
lowest,  and  most  unpromising  of  our  kind? 
Or,  using  a  well-coined  phrase,  What  is  the 
doom  of  the  wicked? 

Most  Christians  go  very  far  hack  for  their 
si^lfting-groand  on  this  great  question,  to  the 
story  in  Genesis  of  what  is  called  the  sin  of 
Adam  and  the  fall  of  man,  wherein  it  is 
shown,  as  they  daim,  that  the  entire  human 
race  is  in  a  mined  and  hopeless  condition, 
under  the  wrath  of  God,  from  which  escape 
is  provided  for  those  who  will  accept  it  in 
the  gospel  and  death  of  Jesus. 

But  a  few  words  of  comment  may  well  he 
made  on  this  story  of  "The  Fall."  First,  it 
is  without  name  or  date;  and  the  utmost 
efforts  of  scholars  have  failed  to  discover 
when  and  where  it  was  composed.  It  occurs 
in  Genesis ;  but  Genesis  is  evidently  a  col- 
lection of  the  short  writings  of  several 
authors,  each  distinguished  hy  his  particular 
style  and  use  of  words,  but  no  one  signing 
his  name  or  giving  any  clew  to  it.  More- 
over, the  story  reads  like  a  production  of 
earlier  date  than  written  history,  rather 
than  a  bundle  of  strict  historical  statements. 
Scholars  are  coming  to  agree  that  it  is  prob- 
ably an  old  Oriental  poem  or  legend,  brought 
by  the  Hebrews  from  Babylon  at  the  close 
of  their  captivity,  a  comparatively  late  period 
in  their  history. 

But,  again.  If  one  will  carefully  read  the 
story,  forgetting  the  dogmatic  interpretations 
which  have  been  put  upon  it,  I  doubt 
whether  he  will  find  any  fall  of  Adam  or 
fall  of  anybody.  The  word  "fall"  is  not 
used ;  and,  when  the  first  pair  are  said  to  be 
expelled  from  the  Garden,  it  seems  very 
much  like  the  history  of  us  all,  when  we 
ceased  to  be  children,  and  were  sent  forth 
fn>m  the  nursery,  where  our  idleness  had 
begun  to  produce  mischief,  into  the  real 
world  of  real  life, — ^not  for  our  punishment, 
but  because  we  had  grown  too  large  to  be 
treated  longer  as  babes.  Ko  curse  of  Gk>d 
is  said  to  descend  on  the  first  man  and 
woman :  they  are  simply  put  to  work  to  earn 
their  own  living,  and  take  their  share  of  re- 
sponsibility;  and  the  ground,  it  is  said,  is 


"cursed,"  or  hardened,  for  their  sake,  just, 
we  may  suppose,  as  one  gives  his  growing 
child  rugged  tasks  and  cares  in  order  to 
make  a  man  of  him. 

Well,  come  down  through  the  history  of 
the  Jews  as  pictured  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Adam's  sin  and  fall,  carrying 
the  whole  race  to  ruin  with  him,  if  it  were 
a  supposed  fact,  must  needs  have  been  a 
matter  of  constant  and  most  serious  interest, 
especially  as  the  Jews  were  the  most  relig- 
ious of  peoples.  What,  then,  do  we  find? 
Take  the  unabridged  Concordance,  and  look 
through  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  end  of 
Genesis  to  the  last  word  of  the  last  book, 
and  the  name  of  Adam  is  found  but  twice, — 
once  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  and  once 
in  the  poem  of  Job, — and  both  these  times 
in  the  way  of  literary  allusion,  and  without 
reference  to  any  fall.  "The  Fall  of  Man" 
was  clearly  not  one  of  the  doctrines  taught 
by  the  prophets  and  teachers  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

We  come  now  to  the  gospel  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  hearken  to  Jesus.  Surely 
he  will  set  forth  this  dire  catastrophe  of  the 
first  parent.  It  will,  indeed,  be  the  burden 
of  his  thought ;  for  has  he  not  come  into  the 
world  to  undo  the  terrible  lapse  and  ruin  of 
the  human  race?  Listen,  then.  What  do 
we  hear  from  the  Great  Teacher?  Not  a 
sentence  or  a  syllable  on  the  subject,  from 
the  day  of  his  birth  until  his  departure  from 
the  world  I  The  record  does  not  tell  us  that 
he  ever  spoke  the  word  "Adam,"  or  alluded 
to  our  first  parents,  or  intimated  that  there 
had  ever  been  a  fall  of  man.  Well,  it 
would  seem  that  an  event,  or  a  doctrine, 
which  no  prophet  or  psalmist  of  the  Old 
Testament  ever  mentions,  and  which  Jesus 
passes  by  in  absolute  silence,  does  not  de- 
mand very  much  attention  on  Bible  or 
Christian  groimds.  The  Christian  of  to-day, 
if  he  follows  the  example  of  his  Master,  will 
let  the  matter  entirely  alone. 

But,  it  is  said,  Jesus  did  teach  the  ever- 
lasting punishment  of  the  wicked.  Let  us 
see.  There  is  a  Greek  adjective,  "aidnioSy^^ 
which  in  three  instances  he  is  represented 
as  using  to  describe  the  retributions  of  sin. 
This  Greek  word  is  capable  of  being  applied 
to  things  which  are  everlasting ;  though,  in 
a  large  majority  of  cases,  as  used  in  the 
Bible  and  other  books,  it  is  applied  to 
things  which  endure  only  for  a  while.     It  is 
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an  adjective  from  the  noun  ^*ai6n,"  meaning 
"age,"  or  "world,"  and  has  no  necessary  ref- 
erence to  duration. 

Prof.  Moses  Stuart,  for  so  many  years  an 
honored  teacher  in  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  says  of  "atanio«,"  "The  different 
shades  by  which  the  word  is  rendered  de- 
pends on  the  object  with  which  '^aionios^  is 
associated."  Olshausen,  the  able  orthodox 
commentator  of  the  Scriptures,  says,  "The 
Bible  is  deficient  in  an  expression  for  time- 
lessness."  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  surely  had 
no  leanings  to  Liberal  Christianity,  wrote, 
"*  Everlasting*  signifies  only  to  the  end  of 
its  own  proper  period."  Dr.  Isaac  Watts, 
the  great  hymn-writer  and  Bible  student, 
says  we  ought  not,  when  speaking  of  men, 
"to  positively  affirm  that  their  existence 
shall  be  equal  to  that  of  the  blessed  God, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  duration  of 
punishment."  And  the  orthodox  Prof. 
Taylor  Lewis,  speaking  of  Matthew  xxv. 
46,  says,  "All  we  can  etymologically  or 
exegetically  make  of  the  word  in  this  pas- 
sage is,  *  These  shall  go  away  into  the  re- 
straint, imprisonment,  of  the  world  to  come.  *" 
I  could  quote  at  great  length  from  students 
of  the  Scriptures,  reaching  from  Saint  Origen 
in  the  third  century  to  Canon  Farrar  in  the 
nineteenth,  to  show  the  indefiniteness  of 
this  word,  or,  rather,  that  it  does  not  ex- 
press duration  at  all,  but  refers  to  the  in- 
herent and  spiritual  quality  of  the  punish- 
ment to  be  endured.  A  signal  instance  is 
found  in  the  seventh  verse  of  Jude,  where 
the  destruction  of  T3rre  and  Sidon,  which  is 
represented  as  occupying  but  a  single  day, 
is  called  "the  punishment  of  eternal  (aionios) 
fire."  Spiritual,  as  distinguished  from  and 
contrasted  with  all  reckonings  of  time, 
would  be  an  approximate  definition  of  the 
word. 

Now,  consider  this:  The  congregations 
that  Jesus  addresses,  so  far  as  the  record 
shows,  seem  to  be  composed  largely  of  Phar- 
isees and  Sadducees.  Possibly,  some  repre- 
sentative of  the  Essenes,  the  third  school  or 
division  of  the  Jewish  people  at  that  day, 
may  have  been  present,  and  perhaps  some 
others;  but  only  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
seem  conspicuous.  Jesus  and  his  biographers 
appear  to  regard  them  as  the  most  important 
part  of  his  hearers,  and  to  them  his  dis- 
courses are  very  largely  addressed.  Now, 
the  Sadducees,   as   we  know,   either  disbe- 


lieved in  a  life  beyond  this  or  ignored  the 
subject  altogether.     The  Pharisees,   at  this 
time,  believed  in  future  existence,  and  added 
to  this  belief  the  conviction  that  all  Je^ws 
who  did  not  forfeit  their  Jewish  birthright 
by  some  treason  or  disloyalty — all  Jews  who 
remained  Jews  to  the  end  of  their  lives — 
were  sure  of  resurrection  to  everlasting  hap- 
piness hereafter.     They  believed,    or  many 
did,  that  the  heathen  were  doomed  to  wan- 
der as  dim  shades  in  the  underworld,  and 
perhaps  to  be  tortured    there,   but  tha»  all 
loyal  Jews,  either  by  transmigration  or    in 
some  other  way,  were  sure  of  endless  felicity. 
Here,   then,   was   an    audience   of  men,    a 
considerable   and   very    important   part    of 
whom  did  not  believe  that  the  soul  survives 
the  body^s  death,   and  of  whom  the  other 
principal  part  had  no  thought  that  they  or 
any  of  theirs  were  in  any  danger  of  an  tin- 
happy  doom  in  the  world  to  come.     The 
doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment,  as  affect- 
ing the  destiny  of  either  of  these  two  classes 
of  his  hearers,   was  therefore  a  thing   en- 
tirely  new  to  them.      Jesus,   according    to 
the  theory,   was   declaring  to  these   unin- 
structed    men    predictions  of    the    greatest 
catastrophe  which  could  possibly  befall  them, 
— unimaginable  and  sickening  in  its  horrors ; 
and  every  man  he  spoke  to  was  in  instant 
danger  of  this  doom  which  words  cannot  de- 
scribe, and  from  which  no  escape,  save  that 
which  he  could  offer  them,  would  be  possi- 
ble.    It  was  a   peril   of  which  no  one  of 
them  had  ever  thought  as  possible  to  him- 
self.    Think  carefully  of  this,  and  then  we 
will  turn  to  these  farther  facts.     Supposing 
that    Jesus*    words    mean    actually  endless 
punishment,  he  never,  by  the  record  clearly 
alluded  to  the  matter  but  three  times  in  all 
his  three  years'    ministry.     All   he    is    re- 
ported to  have  said  could  have  occupied  no 
more  than    two    or    three  minutes   by   the 
clock;   and  whether  he  actually  said   any- 
thing on  the  subject  depends  on  the  meaning 
of  a  variable  word,  which  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases  means  something  quite  different  from 
"everlasting."    We  may  add  to  this  that  the 
Gospels  of  Luke  and  John  do  not  record 
that  Jesus  ever  spoke  this  word  at  all,  or 
any  word  applied  to  punishment  which  can 
possibly  signify  its  endlessness. 

I  am  aware  that  other  passages  are  some- 
times quoted  than  those  which  contain  this 
adjective,   but   only  in    a    secondary   way, 
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these  three  passages  in  Matthew  and  Mark 
being  the  main  and  indispensable  supports 
of  the'  doctrine  in  question.  Withont 
these,  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  Chris- 
tians that  everlasting  punishment  is  taught 
In  the  New  Testament. 

Perhaps,  however,  I  ought  to  speak  of  two 
or  three  other  expressions  which  are  re- 
garded by  many  as  corroborating  the  doctrine 
of  endless  punishment.  The  Greek  word  for 
punishment  in  Matthew  xxv.,  above  alluded 
to,  is  '^kolasiSj^^  the  expression  being 
^*kol<xMs  aidnios^^  [elc  lUiXaow  <u6vurp].  But 
the  most  superficial  student  of  the  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  the  most  profound,  is 
aware  that  this  noun  involves  the  idea  of 
correction,  pruning,  or  discipline,  and  only 
by  straining  it  far  beyond  its  original  and 
current  meaning  can  the  idea  of  torment, 
other  than  for  amendment  and  restoration, 
be  associated  with  it. 

The  words  translated  "hell,"  too,  should 
have  a  mementos  consideration.  The  Old 
Testament  word  "sheol^*^  thus  rendered, 
means  simply  the  underworld  of  spirits 
good  and  bad;  and  no  unbiased  scholar,  I 
believe,  claims  that  it  has  any  necessary  ref- 
erence to  punishment.  In  Genesis  xxxvii., 
Jacob  is  represented  as  saying,  ''I  will  go 
down  into  the  grave,  unto  my  son,  mourn- 
ing/' Here  the  word  translated  "grave"  is 
Mheolf  meaning  the  place  or  state  of  the 
dead«  The  translators  of  the  common  ver- 
sion render  it,  in  the  sixty-five  cases  where 
it  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  thirty-one 
times  as  "grave,"  thirty-one  times  as  "hell," 
and  one  as  "pit."  It  does  not  really  mean 
"hell"  in  a  single  case,  nor,  indeed,  "grave." 
How  would  it  seem  to  represent  Jacob  as 
saying,  "I  will  go  down  into  hell,  unto  my 
son,  mourning"? 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  two  words 
'^Aodes"  and  "gre^ienna"  are  translated 
''helL"  Hades  here  occurs  eleven  times, 
in  ten  of  which  it  is  rendered  "hell."  In 
the  remaining  instance,  it  is  translated 
"grave":  "O  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory?" 
No  person,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  show  why  hades  should  not 
always  be  understood  as  the  equivalent  of 
sheol,  meaning  "the  underworld."  But, 
surely,  if  it  can  be  translated  "grave"  in 
this  one  instance,  it  could  equally  well  be  so 
rendered  in  the  other  eleven.  And  there  is 
no  reason,  if  the  word  "hell"  expresses  its 


meaning  in  the  ten  cases,  why  we  should 
not  render  the  eleventh,  "  O  Hell,  where  is 
thy  victory?" 

Oehenna,  which  is  spoken  of  twelve 
times,  is  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  near  Jerusa- 
lem, where  the  worship  of  Moloch  had  at 
times  been  celebrated,  which  had  long  been 
used  as  a  city  cesspool,  and  where,  accord- 
ing to  some*  authorities,  the  city  had  long 
kept  a  bonfire  for  the  destruction  of  its  offal 
and  refuse.  Of  course,  every  reference  to 
the  place  in  connection  with  the  thought 
of  punishment  must  be  purely  metaphorical, 
as  no  one  is  known  to  have  been  actually 
punished  there.  Very  naturally,  it  would 
seem,  from  its  later  uses,  the  idea  of  correc- 
tion and  purification  became  associated  with 
the  spot.  Saint  Origen,  who  made  a  thor- 
ough study  of  this  matter  in  his  Scriptural 
investigations,  declared  that  he  had  found 
that  the  Jews  metaphorically  associated  the 
idea  of  future  punishment  with  this  valley, 
because  it  suggested  to  them  purification 
and  correction.  At  all  events,  there  is  no 
instance  in  the  New  Testament  where  either 
gehenna  or  hades  is  described  as  everlasting. 

There  is  another  word  still,  which,  in  one 
instance,  in  the  second  chapter  of  2  Peter, 
is  translated  "hell," — namely,  Tartarus,  a 
word  borrowed  from  pagan  mythology,  and 
in  this  case  clearly  used  to  express  an  event 
of  temporary  duration. 

Every  reader  can  Judge  for  himself  with 
what  reason  or  moral  right  translators  of  the 
Scriptures  can  thus  play  fast  and  loose  with 
these  words,  no  one  of  which  ever  meant 
"hell,"  and  which,  to  suit  doctrinal  emer- 
gencies, the  translators  seem  to  render  in 
whatever  way  best  suits  their  present  strait. 

Now,  if  any  one  can  think  that  Jesus, 
foreseeing  this  awful  fate  into  which  almos 
every  one  of  his  hearers  was  surely  destined 
to  fall  unless  warned  and  rescued  by  him, 
and  into  which  any  one  of  them  might 
plunge  at  any  moment,  yet  could  spare  but 
so  small  a  part  of  his  time  to  speak  of  the 
matter,  while  he  discoursed  at  length  on 
other  subjects,  and  even  then  suspended  the 
doctrine  on  a  word,  or  a  few  words,  of  so 
uncertain  meaning  that  the  unbiased  stu- 
dent is  left  more  than  in  doubt  whether  he 
ever  meant  everlasting  punishment, — if  any 
one  can  think  this  of  Jesus,  I  do  not  envy 
him  his  mental  attitude  toward  the  Master. 
Under  this  view,  Jesus  would  seem  a  heart- 
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leas  trifler  with  men^s  dearest  interests.     If 

I  had  been  living  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and 

had  for  three  years  foreseen  without  a  doubt 

that  the  fearful  disaster  was  coming  to  that 

place  which  actually  befell  it,  and  if  in  all 

those    years,    though   mingling  freely  with 

the  people,  I  had  definitely  alluded  to  their 

I)eril  but  three  times  in  a  way  which  would 

cause  anybody  to  note  it  down,  and  then 

only  momentarily,  and  In  such  hurried  and 

indefinite  terms  as  left  it  doubtful  whether, 

indeed,  I  had  ever  spoken  of  the  matter  at 

all, — does  any   one  think  the   survivors  of 

that  catastrophe  would  bless  me  now  as  their 

benefactor  and  their  savior  from  danger? 

Samuel  C.  Beane. 
Newhnryport,  Mass. 


WHAT  DO  UNITARIANS  BELIEVE? 


For  the  purpose  of  rendering,  if  I  may» 
some  little  assistance  to  the  large  number  of 
persons  all  about  us  who  are  asking  the 
above  question,  as  well  as  with  the  hope, 
possibly,  of  stirring  up  others  still  who  have 
not  yet  done  so  to  inquire,  I  have  prepared 
the  following  brief  summary  of  information 
regarding  the  principles  and  positions  of 
Unitarians. 

Freedom  of  Inquiry  in  Religion. — We  be- 
lieve that  the  same  Grod  who  is  the  author 
of  religion  is  also  the  author  of  reason ;  that 
there  is  no  other  way  in  which  truth  can 
possibly  be  separated  from  error  in  religion 
except  by  investigation  and  tbe  use  of  rea- 
son ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  there  should  be  everywhere 
the  freest  and  fullest  inquiry  with  reference 
to  religious  things,  in  this  inquiry  every 
man  being  permitted  to  stand  upon  his  own 
feet  and  to  judge  for  himself,  subject  to  no 
dictation  or  pressure  from  councils,  synods, 
conferences,  presbyteries,  creeds,  catechisms, 
fathers  of  the  churcb,  doctors  of  the  church, 
or  preachers. 

No  Creed, — We  have  no  creed;  that  is, 
no  authoritative  statement  of  beliefs  which 
persons  are  required  to  subscribe  to, —  first, 
because  we  believe  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
liberty  of  thought,  and  would  do  nothing  to 
check  it;  secondly,  because,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
two  persons  to  see  truth  exactly  alike,  and 
therefore  a  creed  made  by  one  roan  for  an- 
other must  be  more  or  less  inadequate,  if 


not  false ;  thirdly,  because  if  we  had  a  creed 
fitted  to  our  wants  to-day,  we  shojuld  either 
have  to  stop  growing  in  knowledge  and 
insight  or  else  get  a  new  one  to-morrow; 
fourthly,  because  neither  Jesus  nor  the  apos- 
tles taught  any,  nor  did  the  early  church 
possess  any;  fifthly,  because  history  gives 
unmistakable  proof  that  creeds  and  authori- 
tative statements  of  doctrine  have  always 
tended  to  tear  the  Christian  Church  to 
pieces,  to  multiply  sects,  to  suggest  and 
foster  persecutions,  and  to  hinder  progresa. 

Something  Better, — But,  while  we  have  no 
creed  or  fixed  statement  of  doctrine  which 
we  prescribe  as  a  condition  of  Christian 
fellowship,  we  do  have  a  greaty  central  princi- 
ple and  a  few  great,  simple,  central  failhs. 
Our  central  principle  is  this :  the  necessary 
harmony  of  true  religion  with  reason,  or  the 
supreme  authority  of  reason  and  moral  con- 
scioasness  in  the  search  after  religious  truth. 
From  this  fundamental  principle,  everywhere 
held  to  among  us,  has  resulted  an  essential 
agreement  as  to  the  general,  fundamental 
faiths  upon  which  our  movement  builds, — 
an  agreement  probably  quite  as  great  as  can 
be  found  in  churches  which  have  authorita- 
tive creeds. 

God, — We  believe  Grod  to  be  one,  not  three 
or  more ;  an  intelligent  First  Cause,  not  an 
ultimate  blind  force;  beyond  our  utmost 
thought,  powerful,  wise,  holy,  just,  good, 
not  malignant,  or  indifferent,  or  in  any  way 
imperfect ;  the  embodiment  of  all,  and  more 
than  all,  that  we  can  possibly  mean  by  that 
name  which  Jesus  taught  us  to  call  him, — 
"our  Father," — and  hence  one  who  can  never 
cease  to  love  and  care  for  all  his  children,  in 
this  world  or  any  other. 

Inspiration. — We  believe  that  inspiration 
is  not  something  which  can  be  locked  up  in 
writing,  or  confined  to  any  age  or  people, 
but  that  now,  to-day,  and  here  with  us,  just 
as  truly  as  two  thousand  or  three  thousand 
years  ago,  and  in  Palestine,  the  Infinite 
Spirit  of  Wisdom,  Truth,  Beauty,  and  Love 
waits  to  come  with  its  inspiration  into  every 
receptive  mind. 

Revelation, — We  believe  that  revelation  is 
progressive,  not  stationary;  that  it  is  of  all 
times,  countries,  and  races,  not  of  the  re- 
mote past  or  of  a  single  people  only ;  that 
it  comes  through  many  channels,  including 
nature,  history,  and  the  mind  of  man,  not 
through  any  single  channel  alone  or  in  any 
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xniracalons  way ;  that,  so  far  from  revelation 
being  confined  to  one  book,  all  moral  and 
spiritual  truth  known  to  man  belongs  to  it ; 
that  as  a  race  we  are  now  standing  only  in 
the  morning  dawn  o£  revelation,  not  in  its 
evening  twilight. 

The  BU>U.—We  believe  that  the  Bible  is 
the  gpreatest,  the  most  influential,  the  most 
important,  the  noblest  depository  of  this 
revelation  that  has  come  down  to  us  from 
the  past,  and  is  therefore  to  be  prized  by  us 
an  the  most  precious  and  sacred  of  books, 
though  not  as  the  only  sacred  book  of  the 
world,  nor  by  any  means  an  infallible  book. 

Jesus, — Accepting  the  Bible  teaching  that 
all  men  are  ''sons  of  God,"  we  yet  believe 
that  Jesos,  by  reason  of  the  exceptional 
parity  and  perfectness  of  his  character,  was 
pre-eminently  what  the  New  Testament  in 
a  number  of  places  calls  him, — the  son  of 
God.  We  believe  him  to  have  been  divine, 
but  not  Deity, — as  we  believe  that  humanity, 
in  the  degree  of  its  perfection,  is  everywhere 
divine.  We  teach  tender  love  and  earnest 
reverence  toward  him ;  but  we  do  not  wor- 
ship him,  because, 'among  other  reasons,  he 
himself,  both  by  word  and  example,  taught 
us  to  worship  only  God,  his  Father  and  ours. 

Coming  to  Jesus. — While  we  believe  that 
no  words  in  our  day  are  more  often  used 
among  certain  large  classes  of  religious 
people  in  a  sense  which  has  in  it  no  sense, 
but  is  mere  sentimentalism  and  cant,  we  at 
the  same  time  most  sincerely  believe  in  a 
real  coming  to  Jesus;  that  is,  a  coming 
(through  study  and  reflection  and  effort)  to 
a  constantly  more  and  more  perfect  imita- 
tion of  or  conformity  to  his  pure  and  exalted 
spirit  and  life. 

Believing  in  Jesus. — Believing  in  Jesus  we 
do  not  understand  to  consist  in  believing 
any  speculative  theological  doctrines  cUnnU 
him,~a8  his  incarnation,  his  deity,  his 
atonement,  his  relation  to  a  trinity.  True 
believing  in  Jesus  we  understand  to  consist 
in  believing  in  Aim, —  in  what  he  was  and 
did,  in  the  kind  of  life  he  lived  and  charac- 
ter he  exhibited,  in  such  love  to  God  and 
man,  such  devotion  to  truth  and  duty,  such 
beautiful  self-sacrifice,  such  patience  and 
gentleness,  such  bravery  and  fidelity,  as  he 
everywhere  taught  and  exemplified. 

Following  Christ, — We  believe  that  the 
truest  following  of  Christ  is  to  go  about 
doing  good* 


Conversion. — The  word  "convert"  means 
''to  turn,"  or  "to  turn  about."  Inasmuch, 
therefore,  as  all  men,  being  imperfect,  are 
liable  to  commit  errors,  and  faU  to  walkiug 
in  ways  that  are  not  right,  we  believe  that 
all  men  have  need  to  be  converted, — not 
once,  but  again  and  again. 

The  New  Birth, — We  believe  that  to  be 
born  again,  and  to  continue  to  be  born 
again,  into  new  and  perpetually  new,  into 
finer  and  higher  and  forevermore  finer  and 
higher  spiritual  life,  is  what  Jesus  taught  to 
be  the  law  of  our  being  and  the  design  of 
the  Creator  for  all  m^n. 

Salvation. — We  believe  in  salvation  by 
character,  not  salvation  by  purchase  or 
transfer ;  and  that  Jesus  saves  men  solely  by 
helping  them  to  become  better,  not  by  vica- 
riously atoning  for  their  sins. 

The  whole  idea,  in  all  its  forms,  that  God, 
before  he  can  or  will  pardon  men's  sins, 
must  have  some  third  party  to  make  him 
willing,  or  some  sort  of  "plan"  or  "scheme," 
whereby  he  becomes  able  to  pardon,  we 
utterly  reject.  We  believe  that  Grod's  pater- 
nity is  real,  and  not  a  mere  pretense  of 
paternity;  and  therefore  that  the  moment 
any  human  child  of  his  manifests  sincere 
penitence,  and  seeks  forgiveness  of  his  sin, 
God  freely  and  joyfully  forgives,  without 
any  thought  ever  of  requiring  first  the  suf- 
fering of  an  innocent  person  in  the  place  of 
the  guilty.  In  our  reading  of  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son, — that  part  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  in  which  he  illustrates  most 
fully  God's  dealing  with  his  erring  children, 
— we  find  the  father  represented  as  running 
to  meet  the  penitent  son  "while  he  was  yet 
a  great  way  off" ;  and  we  do  not  find  even 
a  hint  that  the  elder  brother,  who  had  not 
sinned,  was  required  first  to  make  an 
"atonement"  for  the  younger,  or  to  "inter- 
cede" for  him,  or  to  "satisfy  justice,"  or  to 
"propitiate"  the  father,  or  to  do  anything  in 
any  way  to  promote  the  father's  willingness 
or  ability  to  forgive. 

The  GuUt  of  the  Race  for  Adam's  Trans- 
gression.— ^We  believe  that  nobody  can  be 
guilty  for  anybody's  sin  but  his  own. 

Good  and  Euil, — We  believe  that  the 
world  is  not  fallen,  but  incomplete;  and 
that,  in  the  nature  of  thiogs,  evil  is  tran- 
sient, and  good  eternal. 

Human  Nature. — We  believe  that  human 
nature  is  imperfect,  but  not  inherently  bad ; 
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that  it  has  been  wisely  appointed  to  mau  to 
rise  by  slow  degrees  and  long  and  even  pain- 
ful effort  oat  of  low  conditions  into  condi- 
tions ever  higher  and  better,  and  not  that 
we  are  the  degenerate  descendants  of  pure 
and  perfect  ancestors  in  some  renaote  past. 
We  believe  that  the  race,  as  a  whole,  oc- 
cupies a  higher  plane  to-day  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  that  this  progress  of  the  past  gives 
us  ground  for  faith  in  a  greatly  increased 
progress  in  the  future. 

Retribution. — We  believe  that  no  wrong- 
doing will  go  unpunished,  and  no  right- 
doing  unrewarded ;  that  all  punishment  for 
sin  is  natural,  not  arbitrary,  reformatory  in 
its  aim,  not  vindictive,  and  therefore  cannot 
in  the  nature  of  things  be  everlasting. 

Heaven  and  Hell. —  The  doctrine  of  an 
eternal  hell  we  unqualifiedly  reject,  as  the 
foulest  imputation  upon  the  character  of 
God  possible  to  be  conceived,  and  as  some- 
thing which  would  render  happiness  in 
heaven  itself  impossible,  since  no  beings 
whose  hearts  were  not  stone  could  be  happy 
anywhere,  knowing  that  half  the  human 
family,  including  many  of  their  own  loved 
ones,  were  in  torments.  Instead  of  such 
a  dark  and  God-dishonoring  doctrine,  we 
believe  that  the  future  existence  will  be 
one  ruled  by  Eternal  Justice  and  Love,  that 
he  whom  in  this  world  we  call  "our  Father" 
will  be  no  less  a  Father  to  all  his  human 
children  in  the  world  to  come,  and  that  that 
world  will  be  so  planned  as  not  only  to 
bring  eternal  good  to  all  who  have  done 
well  here,  but  also  to  offer  eternal  hope  to 
such  as  have  done  ill  here. 

Faith  and  Workt. — We  believe  in  faith, — 
faith  in  God,  faith  in  man,  faith  in  truth, 
faith  in  duty,  and  that  all  these  faiths  are 
**saving  faiths."  We  believe  in  works, — 
that  the  more  good  works  a  man  does,  so 
that  his  motives  be  good,  the  better  pleasing 
to  Heaven  is  bis  life ;  and  that  no  salvation 
of  any  worth  ever  conies  to  any  human  being 
except  through  faithful  and  earnest  work. 

Worshipf  Love,  and  Service  of  God. — We 
believe  that  man  is  as  much  made  to  wor- 
ship as  to  think,  but  that  perfect  worship  of 
Grod  includes  reverence  for  everything  high 
and  pure  in  humanity;  that  perfect  love  of 
God  includes  love  to  all  God's  children; 
that  he  best  serves  God  who  is  most  useful, 
and  who  obeys  best  every  law  of  his  being, 
— physical,  intellectual,  moral,  spiritual. 


Church  Membership. — We  believe  that  the 
true  basis  of  church  membership  and  all 
Christian  fellowship  is  not  an  intellectual 
belief  of  formulated  creeds  or  articles  of 
faith,  but  a  sincere  desire  to  unite  for  a 
common  purpose  of  Christian  worship, 
moral  culture,  and  human  helpfulness. 

Science  and  Religion, — We  believe  that  sci- 
ence and  religion,  having  the  same  author, 
can  never,  by  any  possibility,  be  antagonis- 
tic, but  that  true  religion  is  scientific,  and 
true  science  is  religious.  We  cheerfully  ac- 
knowledge that  science  has  already  been  of 
incalculable  service  to  religion  in  helping 
to  rid  it  of  many  degrading  and  hurtful 
superstitions  and  errors ;  and  we  bid  all  sci- 
entific investigators  a  most  sincere  God- 
speed in  any  and  every  investigation  which 
can  throw  light  upon  any  of  the  great  relig- 
ious questions  of  the  time. 

Fellowship  of  Religions. — While  we  believe 
that  Christianity  is  the  highest  and  best 
religion  of  the  world,  we  believe  also  that 
the  other  great  religions  of  mankind  have 
in  them  much  that  is  true  and  of  God,  and 
that  God,  instead  of  having  arbitrarily 
chosen  out  one  single  people  and  made  it 
the  sole  channel  of  his  communication  with 
the  race,  leaving  the  rest  in  midnight  dark- 
ness, "  has  not  left  himself  without  witness  '* 
among  any  people,  and  that  "in  every  na- 
tion he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  right- 
eousness [according  to  the  best  light  he  has] 
is  accepted  with  God." 

The  Above. — The  above,  while  not  a  creed, 
or  authoritative  statement,  or  one  binding 
upon  any  but  the  writer,  is  yet  believed  to 
be  in  essential  harmony  with  what  is  com- 
monly held  and  taught  as  fundamental 
among  Unitarians,  as  it  is  also  believed  to 
be  in  essential  harmony  with  reason,  sci- 
ence, the  best  scholarship  and  thought  of 
the  age,  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

SOMB   LEADING   POIKTS    OF    UNITARIAN  BBLI£F, 
WITH   SCRIPTURE   REFBRENCBS. 

1.  One  God,  and  only  one,  the  Father,  a 
Spirit,  the  only  proper  object  of  worship ;  in 
contradistinction  from  a  trinity,  and  wor- 
ship of  Jesus  or  of  the  Virgin  Biary.  Matt, 
vi.  9 ;  Mark  xii.  29 ;  John  iv.  24,  xvii.  3, 
XX.  17  ;  Eph.  iv.  6 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  6. 

2.  Jesus  not  God  the  Son,  but  the  son  of 
God  (his  sonship  consisting  in  moral  god- 
likeness,  many  others  besides  him   being 
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called  in  Soriptore  "sons  o(  God")  ;  not 
Deit;,  but  divioe  (all  humanity  being  the 
"offspring  of  God,"  aad  therefor?,  in  the 
degree  of  its  perfection,  divioe).  Uatt.  xvi. 
16;  Acts  ii.  20;  Acte  xviL  29;  1  John  iii. 
1,  2;  Hoeea  i.  10;  Matt  v.  9;  Gen.  i.  27; 
James  iii.  9. 

3.  Human  nature  not  inherently  evil  (nor, 
•a  the  creeds  of  at  least  two  of  our  great 
Christian  denominations  lay,  "dead  in  sin, 
wholly  defiled  in  all  the  faculties  and  parts 
of  soul  aiid  body,  and  therefore  bound  over 
to  the  wrath  of  God"),  but  created  "in  the 
image  of  God,"  and  even  in  its  lowest  es- 
tate containing  much  Uiat  is  beantiful,  noble, 
and  weU-pleasing  to  God.  Gen.  i.  26,  27; 
Bom.  ii  14,  16 ;  Mark  x.  14, 15 ;  Lake  TJi. 
1-9  and  30-48. 

4.  God's  love  universal  and  everlasting, 
extending  as  much  to  the  next  world  as  to 
this;  all  punishment  remedial  and  discipli- 
nuy;  all  men  finally  to  be  saved.  Isa.  xlix. 
15 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  8 ;  Ps.  cxxzvi.  1 ;  Matt,  xvili. 
14;  Col.  i.  20;  Heb.  xii.  5-10;  1  Cor.  XT. 
22-28;  Luke  xv.  20^24. 

5.  The  Bible  the  most  important  and 
sacred  of  books,  but  not  to  be  accepted  as 
infallible,  because  in  some  of  its  parts  op- 
posed to  the  teachings  of  science,  the  best 
oonscience  and  reason  of  our  time,  and  the 
teachings  of  Jesus.  Matt.  v.  33-44.  Cora- 
pare  Matt.  V.  44  with  Pa.  cix.,  with  Dent. 
xii.  13-21,  with  Josh.  xi.  6-23,  and  with 
1  Sam.  XV.  2-11.  Josh.  x.  12-13;  Jonah 
i.  17,  and  ii.  10. 

6.  Conscience  sacred ;  inquiry  to  be  full 
•nd  free.  Luke  xii.  54r-67 ;  Bom.  xiv.  1-6 ; 
1  Cor.  X.  15;  1  Thess.  v.  21. 

7.  Man's  whole  duty  included  in  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man.  Mark  xii.  29-.83; 
Rom.  xiii.  8-10. 


UPauiHTATIVaB  < 

For  the  benefit  of  any  who  may  not  have 
had  their  attention  called  to  the  great  prom- 
bence  that  Unitarians  are  coming  to  have 
in  the  best  literature,  scholarship,  thought, 
reform,  statwmanahip,  and  religious  teach- 
ing of  the  times,  a  partial  list  is  given 
below  of  eminent  American  Unitarians: 


g<WT  W.  Bcllon,  Wm.  H.  FuniMi. 

'fAaic  H.  Hsdgs.  BotHil  CaLlTsr, 


r«!.".T- 


Nstluiilel  Eavthornii. 

Edwin  f .  WUpplp, 

Ueiuy  D.  ThoiMD,  Cbu-iei  Snniiiae. 

Oeonb  Blpley.  O.  B.  Frogiiiiirhini. 


Jnbu  Weill. 

Cbariei  Son 

O.  B.  FrotWL.^ 

lSdiru4ET«MIH 


LTdlK  Hula  Child, 
Husuat  Faller. 
Loulu  HsT  Aloon 
JuU&WudBDwe, 


W»De  ind  HUler, 

Judxe  Oeo.  W.  UoCniT, 
WUliiun  CnttU. 

This  list  does  not  claim  to  be  absolutely 
accurate,  yet  it  is  very  nearly  so.  It  faUs 
below  rather  than  exceeds  the  truth.  In- 
deed, another  longer  list,  of  names  nearly 
as  eminent,  could  easily  be  mode  out. 

It  would  also  be  easy  to  make  out  a  list 
nearly  or  quite  as  striking  of  eminent  Uni- 
tarians of  England  and  other  foreign  conn- 

We  have  not  included  the  names  of 
eminent  Universalists,  though  Universalists 
are  Unitarians,  as  are  Hicksite  Friends,  and 
most  of  that  large  religions  body  in  this 
country  known  as  "Christians."  The  Pro- 
gressive Jews  are  also  essentially  with  us, 
as  well  as  an  ever  increasing  number  of  the 
more  liberal  thinkers  in  all  the  orthodox 
denominations.  The  Broad  Church  party 
in  the  English  Chnrch,  and  in  the  American 
Episcopal  Church,  and  the  New  Theology 
men  in  the  Congregational  body  are  a  long 
way  on  the  road  toward  Unitarianism;  while 
the  religions  teachings  of  such  liberal  inde- 
pendents as  Rev.  David  Swing.  Dr.  H.  W. 
Thomas,  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  are  es- 
sentially ours  except  in  name. 

New  England  is  the  part  of  the  United 
States  where  organized  Unitarianism  most 
prevails.     The  city  of  Boston  has  twenty- 
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nine  Unitarian  churches.  Yet  the  real  in- 
fluence of  Unitarianism  is  nowhere,  not  even 
in  Boston,  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
its  churches.  Unitarian  views  are  spread- 
ing in  every  direction, — among  the  educated 
and  thinking  classes,  among  the  common 
people,  into  the  orthodox  bodies.  Dean 
Stanley,  shortly  before  he  died,  expressed 
the  conviction  that  the  Liberal  Theology 
will  be  the  prevailing  theology  of  the  twen- 
tieth or  the  twenty-first  century. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association,  25 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  is  the  leading  organi- 
zation of  the  denomination  in  this  country. 
Any  person  desiring  information,  books,  or 
tracts  on  Unitarian  subjects,  can  obtain  the 
same  by  applying  to  that  address. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  AND   UNITARIANISM. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  judicial  minds  that  America  has 
produced,  left  behind  him  this  creed,  as  the 
result  of  his  life-long  study  and  reflection : 
**I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe;  that  he  governs  it  by  his  provi- 
dence ;  that  the  most  acceptable  service  we 
render  to  him  is  doing  good  to  his  other 
children ;  that  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal, 
and  will  be  treated  with  justice  in  another 
life  respecting  its  conduct  in  this.  These  I 
take  to  be  the  fundamental  points  in  all 
sound  religion.  As  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  I 
think  his  system  and  his  religion,  as  he  left 
them  to  us,  the  best  that  the  world  ever  saw 
or  is  likely  to  see;  but  I  apprehend  they 
have  received  various  corrupting  changes, 
and  I  have,  with  most  of  the  present  dissen- 
ters of  England,  some  doubts  of  his  divinity.'* 

This  statement  of  belief,  embracing  the 
ripest  conclusions  of  perhaps  the  greatest 
mind  of  the  New  World,  constitutes,  as  will 
be  seen,  a  correct,  condensed  statement  of 
the  doctrines  commonly  held  by  Unitarians. 

PRESIDENT  ADAMS  AND    UNITARIANISM. 

Says  Charles  Francis  Adams,  writing  of 
his  grandfather,  John  Adams :  '^He  devoted 
himself  to  a  very  elaborate  examination  of 
the  religions  of  all  ages  and  nations,  the 
result  of  which  he  committed  to  paper. 
The  issue  of  it  was  the  formation  of  his 
theological  opinions  very  much  in  the  mould 
adopted  by  the  Unitarians  of  New  England. 
Rejecting  the  prominent  doctrines  of  Cal- 
vinism,— the  Trinity,  the  Atonement,  and 
Election, — he  was   content  to  settle  down 


upon  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a  perfect 
code.  In  this  faith  he  lived  with  uninter- 
rupted serenity,  and  in  it  he  died  with  per< 
feet  resignation." 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  so  rational,  so 
universal  in  its  application,  our  most  com- 
plete statement  of  Jesus'  teachings, — ^but 
containing,  be  it  noticed,  no  intimation  of 
his  Deity,  the  Trinity,  the  Fall  of  the  Race 
in  Adam,  the  Atonement,  the  Infallibility  of 
the  Bible  (except  to  deny  it, — see  Matt.  v. 
33-44),  Election,  or  any  other  of  the  dis- 
tinctive, leading  doctrines  of  "Orthodoxy,'* — 
this  sublime  and  wonderful  sermon  of  Jesus 
has  never  been  by  any  people  so  persistently 
set  forth  and  urged  as  a  sufficient  religious 
code  as  it  has  been  by  Unitarians  during 
their  entire  history. 

ABRAHAM    LINCOLN  AND    UNITARIANISM. 

Says  the  author  of  *'Six  Months  at  the 
White  House,"  with  reference  to  the  relig- 
ious creed  of  President  Lincoln :  "The  con- 
versation turned  upon  religious  subjects,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  this  impressive  remark: 
'I  have  never  united  myself  to  any  church, 
because  I  have  found  difficulty  in  giving  my 
assent,  without  mental  reservation,  to  the 
long,  complicated  statements  of  Christian 
doctrine  which  characterize  their  articles  of 
belief  and  confessions  of  faith.  When  any 
church  will  inscribe  over  its  altar,  as  its  sole 
qualification  for  membership,  the  Saviour's 
condensed  statement  of  the  substance  of 
both  Law  and  Gospel,  "Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with 
all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,"  that  church  will  I  join 
with  all  my  heart  and  with  all  my  souL' " 

Had  President  Lincoln  only  known  it» 
there  is  one  Christian  church  which  does 
"inscribe  over  its  altar,  as  its  sole  qualifica- 
tion for  membership,"  exactly  this  sublime 
injunction  of  Jesus. 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 

▲xm  Arbor,  Mich. 


THE  BLESSING  OF  SERVICE* 


New  blessiDes  every  morning, 

New  blessmgs  still  at  eve, 
Our  lives  with  goodness  crowning. 

We  as  Thy  gift  receive. 
As  are  the  stars  in  number. 

As  are  the  seashore  sands. 
So  many  are  the  bounties 
Still  flowing  from  Thy  hands. 

<^'A  hymn  composed  for  the  New  York  League  of 
Unitarian  Women,  January,  1891. 
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Bat,  of  Thj  gifts,  the  sweetest, 

The  dearest  is  that  we, 
Our  selfish  needs  forgetting. 

May  work  and  give  like  Thee. 
The  world  and  all  its  sorrows 

Onr  hearts,  like  Thine,  can  feel ; 
And  we,  as  Thjr  co-workers, 

Can  teach  and  lift  and  heal ! 

Then  to  this  holj  mission 

We  pledge  oarseWes  anew : 
We  give  our  minds  to  seeking, 

Onr  hearts  to  love,  the  trae. 
And,  grateful  for  Thy  goodness. 

We  join  with  Thee  to  bring 
The  day  when,  as  in  heaven. 

Thou  on  the  earth  art  King ! 

M.  J.  Sayaoe. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SOCIETIES. 


The  rise  and  progress  of  joung  people's 
societies,  among  the  varioos  religious  de- 
nominations, is  one  of  the  peculiar  signs 
of  the  times.  Already  these  societies  have 
reached  an  extraordinary  stage  of  develop- 
ment and  have  called  forth  a  special  litera- 
ture, special  methods  of  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  church  life,  and  of  treating  all  their 
attendant  and  ramifying  influences.  The 
observer  who  has  failed  to  mark  the  won. 
derful  growth  of  these  societies  to  the 
present  time,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
their  numbers  are  swelling  into  a  vast  army 
of  young  people,  has  missed  one  of  the  most 
striking  phases  of  religious  life. 

While  it  is  possible  to  trace  historically  the 
origin  of  many  of  these  societies,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  seed  which  fructified  and  grew 
into  these  great  organizations  had  its  origin 
long  before  under  quite  different  conditions. 
The  Chautauqua  idea,  for  instance,  which 
looked  more  to  the  intellectual  development 
of  young  and  old,  has,  undoubtedly,  been 
the  cause  of  inaugurating  many  widely  dif- 
fering societies  of  self -improvement.  Ideas, 
like  floating  seed-vessels,  are  wafted  through 
the  air  and  find  strange  lodgments:  they 
oome  together  under  varied  conditions  and 
produce  unexpected  results. 

Perhaps  no  society  of  modem  times  has 
shown  such  marvelous  growth  and  pros- 
perity or  attained  such  numbers  as  what  is 
known  as  the  **Young  People's  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor."  This  society  has 
found  a  home  in  many  churches,  and  has 
heen  accorded  as  warm  a  reception  and 
sdoption  as  in  the  denomination  in  which 


it  originated.  It  is  given  to  few  young 
men  to  originate  a  society  which  in  ten 
years'  time  shall  number  half  a  million 
members.  Such  can  be  said,  however,  of 
Rev.  F.  £.  Clark,  who  in  1881,  in  the  Willis- 
ton  Church,  of  Portland,  Me.,  gave  the  first 
impetus  to  this  superb  organization.  In 
his  work  as  pastor  he  discovered  that  his 
youthful  church  members  did  not  seem  to 
enter  into  the  life  and  spiritual  activities 
of  the  church  as  he  thought  they  ought  to. 
To  him  occurred  the  idea  that  they  ought 
to  be  trained  and  set  to  work.  Burdened 
with  this  thought,  he  held  a  conference  with 
them  at  his  house,  having  previously  pre- 
pared the  constitution  for  a  society,  which 
he  submitted  to  them.  That  constitution, 
with  scarcely  an  alteration,  is  in  vogue 
to-day.  It  recognizes  (1)  Active  Members, 
or  those  who  are  acknowledged  church  mem- 
bers ;  (2)  Associate  Members,  or  those  whose 
general  sympathies  lead  them  to  unite  in 
the  work  of  the  society  and  who  sooner  or 
later  may  be  expected  to  become  Active 
Members;  (3)  Affiliated  or  Honorary  Mem- 
bers, being  persons  of  more  advanced  years, 
who  will  give  moral  and  financial  support 
to  the  interests  of  the  society.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  '^Platform  of  Princi- 
ples" will  give  in  a  condensed  form  the 
real  motive  and  animating  principle  of  this 
society : — 

^*The  purely  religious  features  of  the  or- 
ganization shall  always  be  paramount  The 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  oeutres  about 
the  prayer-meetiog.  The  strict  'prayer- 
meeting  pledge'  honestly  interpreted,  as 
experience  has  proved,  is  essential  to  its 
continued  success." 

The  fertile  mind  of  the  founder,  supple- 
mented by  other  keen  intellects,  has  devel- 
oped not  a  little  machinery  in  this  society. 
It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  the  young 
people  will  find  ample  employment  if  they 
are  members  of  the  committees  designated 
as  the  Lookout,  Prayer-meeting,  Executive, 
Sunday-school,  Calling,  Music,  Missionary, 
Flower,  Temperance,  Relief,  and  Good  Lit- 
erature Committees.  The  titles  indicate 
sufficiently  the  duties  of  the  members  of 
these  various  committees.  The  literature 
explaining  the  work  of  these  committees 
and  other  features  of  the  society  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  The  society  itself  is 
reaching  out  into  other  lands  and  to  the 
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islands  of  the  sea.  Its  national  anniver- 
saries are  huge  affairs,  brimful  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  are  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  bringing  together  much  able  talent. 
The  founder,  while  he  has  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  his  work  and  of  its  far-reaching 
influence,  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to 
the  labors  of  others.  Indeed,  the  germ  of 
the  whole  idea  is  said  to  come  from  the 
Methodist  class-meeting,  a  weekly  affair 
coming  down  from  the  time  of  John  Wesley, 
where  church  members  met  for  helpful  con- 
sultation, and  where  the  joys,  the  trials,  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  week  were  recounted 
in  a  series  of  personal  experiences,  and  en- 
couragement was  received  for  future  efforts. 

While  in  a  general  sense  the  society  is 
undenominational,  or,  in  the  words  of  its 
founder,  is  interdenominational,  it  is  un- 
questionably true  that  the  exigencies  of 
each  denomination  will  sooner  or  later  de- 
mand a  special  society  with  usages  of  its 
own,  where  there  will  be  no  danger  that 
its  autonomy  can  in  any  sense  be  invaded. 
Already  the  Presbyterians  have  moved  in 
the  matter,  the  Baptists  have  agitated  the 
subject,  while  the  Methodists  have  organ- 
ized a  truly  formidable  society  known  as 
the  Epworth  League, —  a  society  now  num- 
bering more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
members,  and  growing  with  great  rapidity. 
1^0  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  work 
of  the  Methodist  church  will  expect  any 
lack  of  energy  or  enthusiasm  in  what  it  at- 
tempts. Untrammelled  by  precedent  and 
unrestrained  by  any  iron-dad  rules,  there 
are  freedom  and  play  for  ingenuity,  and  for 
an  adaptation  of  resources  which  cannot  fail 
of  interesting  results.  It  may  be  said,  in 
general,  that  the  cause  for  the  formation  of 
the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  was  the 
discovery  of  a  low  spiritual  condition  in  the 
church,  and  the  aim  to  raise  it  out  of  that 
condition.  It  may  also  be  made  as  a  gen- 
eral statement,  subject  to  some  little  quali- 
fication, that  this  peculiar  need  was  not  felt 
to  the  same  extent  in  Methodist  churches, 
not  because  of  any  natural  superiority,  of 
course,  but  because  the  methods  already 
in  vogue  in  that  church,  which  found  a 
reduplication  to  some  extent  in  the  society 
first  mentioned,  were  proved  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  a  safeguard  against  that  danger. 

It  followed,  therefore,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Epworth  League,  that,  while  it 


was  to  be  mainly  spiritual  in  its  working, 
there  could  be  naturally  more  elasticity  and 
a  somewhat  wider  latitude  in  its  methods 
than  are  permitted  in  the  Christian  En- 
deavor movement.  Investigation  and  com- 
parison show  this  to  be  precisely  the  case. 
This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  League  includes  in  its  organization  all 
the  various  societies  formerly  existent  in 
the  Methodist  church,  under  different 
names  and  for  special  purposes,  previous 
to  the  formation  of  the  League.  These  are 
now  blended  into  and  unified  with  that  or- 
ganization. 

The  society  as  it  now  stands  was  organ- 
ized at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  May,  1889.  It 
takes  its  name,  of  course,  from  Epworth, 
England,  where  the  rectory  of  the  Wesley s 
was  situated.  It  takes  for  its  motto  *'  Look 
Up  and  Lift  Up,"  and  flies  the  legend  of 
John  Wesley:  '*!  desire  to  form  a  league 
offensive  and  defensive  with  every  soldier 
of  Jesus  Christ"  The  second  article  of 
its  constitution  gives  in  substance  the  de- 
sign of  the  League.    It  reads  : — 

<*The  object  of  the  League  is  to  promote 
intelligent  and  loyal  piety  in  the  young 
members  and  friends  of  the  churchy  to  aid 
them  in  the  attainment  of  purity  of  heart 
and  in  constant  growth  in  grace,  and  to 
train  them  in  works  of  mercy  and  help." 

The  League  is  divided  into  the  depart- 
ments of  (1)  Christian  Work,  (2)  Mercy 
and  Help,  (3)  Literary  Work,  (4)  Enter- 
tainment, (5)  Correspondence,  (6)  Fi- 
nance. These  committees  have  a  wider 
range  of  work  than  their  mere  titles  would 
indicate.  While  the  strictly  church  work 
in  prayer-meeting  and  other  service  is  not 
by  any  means  neglected,  and  while  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  church  for  many  years  in  that 
kind  of  work  are  faithfully  maintained,  the 
*^ledge,"  which  is  the  distinctive  feature  of 
the  Endeavor  movement,  while  quite  as 
comprehensive  as  the  former,  is  not  insisted 
on  to  the  same  extent.  The  work,  too,  is 
endowed  with  a  great  variety  of  methods  to 
enrich  and  enlarge  the  social  life  of  the 
church.  With  all  kinds  of  benevolent  work 
there  is  a  grand  development  of  literary 
activity,  and  abundant  plans  for  interesting 
the  young  people  in  the  study  of  the  whole 
field  of  literature, —  Scriptural,  scientific, 
classical,  and  historical.  Without  entering 
upon  the  field  of  controversy,  it  may  be  said 
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that  a  careful  study  of  the  present  and  pro- 
spective plans  of  the  Epworth  League  de- 
velops the  idea  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
devise  a  society  where  the  young  could  find 
a  broader  or  a  more  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  nature  than  in  this  rap- 
idly growing  organization,  which  now 
reaches  into  many  foreign  countries  as 
well  as  our  own. 

The  Unitarian  church  provides  in  its 
Unity  Clubs  and  in  its  Guilds  various  ave- 
nues of  usefulness  for  its  members.  The 
polity  of  the  Unitarian  church  permits  the 
widest  possible  latitude  among  the  different 
societies,  but  there  is  an  evident  tendency 
now  to  a  concentration  on  some  general 
plan  of  occupation  for  its  members.  Great 
attention  is  paid  in  these  societies  to  church 
hospitality  and  to  a  uniting  of  interests  in 
the  old  and  young.  They  have  developed, 
also,  some  excellent  work  in  the  line  of  lit- 
erary study,  and  in  a  wide  range  of  charita- 
ble and  philanthropic  plans.  Its  ministers 
are  pure,  self-reliant  men,  who  are  sincerely 
desirous  that  their  people  shall  be  instant  in 
all  good  work.  The  object  of  one  of  these 
organizations  is  stated  to  be  "ixy  promote 
intellectual  and  social  activity  among  its 
members  in  th^  community  at  large."  Its 
committees  seem  to  be  variable  and  to  be 
determined  by  each  church  according  to  the 
seeming  exigencies  of  that  church  and  of 
the  community. 

The  growth  of  purely  spiritual  life  in  the 
Universalist  church  has  not  escaped  atten- 
tion. In  no  one  denomination  has  this  ten- 
dency been  more  marked  than  in  this 
church.  For  some  vears  the  Christian  En- 
deavor  movement  has  been  espoused  by 
^em,  and  numerous  societies  exist.  The 
ToQDg  People's  Missionary  Association  was 
initiated  in  1884,  and  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  young  people's  societies  in  that 
church.  It  recognizes:  (1)  a  Missionary 
Box  Committee,  for  collections  for  special 
church  purposes;  (2)  a  Prayer-meeting 
Committee;  (3)  a  Committee  on  Benevo- 
lence; (4)  an  Auditing  Committee;  (5)  a 
Tract  Committee.  The  object  is  stated  to 
be  Hhe  religious  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  its  members,  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  the  Universalist  church  through 
more  systematic  and  efficient  eifort,  and  the 
rendering  of  such  other  Christian  service  as 
may  be  found  desirable  and  expedient." 


Systematic  efforts  have  long  been  making 
to  unite  all  the  young  people's  societies  of 
this  church,  of  which  there  have  been  sev- 
eral, into  one  general  society,  which  shall  be 
distinctive  of  the  denomination,  and  which 
shall  have  a  special  tendency  in  the  direc- 
tion of  religious  work  and  to  the  upbuilding 
of  a  religious  life  among  the  rising  genera- 
tion. There  is  a  desire,  also,  to  create  a 
greater  solidarity  in  the  denomination. 
These  objects  received  a  considerable  im- 
petus in  the  recent  General  Conference  at 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  resulting  in  a  general  or- 
ganization, known  as  the  Young  People's 
Christian  Union. 

The  Church  Guilds  of  the  Episcopal 
church  do  not  have  the  same  publicity  as 
in  other  denominations.  Their  labors  seem 
to  be  limited  to  the  work  of  their  own 
church,  and  no  record  of  their  work  or 
growth  is  readily  obtainable.  %e  Brother- 
hood of  St.  Andrew  is  entitled  to  honorable 
mention  for  their  zealous  work  in  develop- 
ing church  life  and  of  making  generous 
additions  to  the  church  membership. 

The  Lend  a  Hand  Societies,  which  started 
in  Boston  in  1870,  are  indebted  for  their 
origin  to  a  story  of  wonderful  freshness  and 
vitality,  written  by  Rev.  £.  £.  Hale,  and  en- 
titled <<Ten  Times  One  is  Ten."  It  was 
intended  to  show  the  possible  extension  of 
personal  influence  where  people  live  faith- 
fully, unselfishly,  and  hopefully.  These 
societies  really  contain  the  germinal  idea 
underlying  all  the  other  great  organizations 
which  have  been  mentioned,  and,  it  is  fair  to 
assume,  gave  them  their  initial  thought  and 
impetus.  The  basis  of  all  these  societies  is 
the  motto  found  in  the  story  mentioned :  — 

Look  up  and  not  down. 

Look  forward  and  not  back. 

Look  out  and  not  in. 

Lend  a  hand. 

They  form  a  group  of  separate  organiza- 
tions of  ten  members  or  less,  with  no  special 
executive  head,  no  general  constitution,  and 
owing  no  allegiance  to  any  central  authority. 
A  slight  tenure  of  authority  inures  to  the 
general  secretary,  to  whom  reports  of  the 
work  of  dilFerent  clubs  are  made  from  time 
to  time.  An  effort  is  made  to  enlist  each 
member  of  each  club  in  philanthropic  work 
of  some  kind,  and  to  carry  out  to  the  full 
the  spirit  of  their  noble  motto.  Starting  as 
they  did  without  special  organization,  the 
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clubs  and  their  work  have  ramified  and 
developed  to  an  extent  difficult  to  trace. 
There  are,  too,  certain  societies  which  have 
sprung  up  from  these,  and  which,  having 
more  closely  defined  purposes,  have  out- 
grown the  parent  organization. 

Of  these,  the  Society  of  King's  Daughters 
and  that  of  the  King's  Sons,  especially  the 
former,  demand  far  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  The  extreme  length  of  this  article 
precludes  an  extended  notice  of  it.  Origi- 
nating in  Boston,  in  1886,  and  more  fully 
organized  in  New  York  later,  it  has  carried 
light  and  comfort  into  many  a  humble 
household,  and  it  has  touched  into  active 
life  the  kindly  feelings  in  the  breasts  of 
many  a  one  when  they  might  otherwise 
have  remained  dormant.  **In  His  Name*' 
has  been  the  rallying  cry,  and  the  society 
has  overleaped  the  bounds  of  all  creeds  and 
organization.  It  has  cheered  the  lot  and 
widened  the  boundaries  of  life  for  many  a 
struggling  soul,  and  the  name  of  its  founder, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Bottome,  will  be  cherished 
by  many  hearts  in  humble  and  in  palatial 
homes. 

The  lover  of  mankind  will  rejoice  at  the 
growth  of  all  these  societies,  and  will  see  in 
them  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  for  a 
humanity  which  finds  itself  surrounded  by 
sin  and  temptation  in  its  upward  flight  to 
a  world  of  light  and  purity.  They  are  an 
unanswerable  argument  to  the  pessimist 
who  believes  the  world  is  deteriorating,  and 
they  are  a  cheering  and  an  encouraging 
sight  to  those  who  love  young  people,  and 
who  rejoice  to  see  them — ^the  hope  of  the 
world  —  zealous  in  good  works.  —  TT.  P. 
Adams,  in  the  Boston  Commonwealth. 


THE  GREAT  EVENT  OF  1890. 


One  always  likes  to  ask  how  the  particu- 
lar year  which  he  concludes  is  to  stand  out  in 
history.  If  we  had  taken  up  the  pretty 
practice  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  if  we 
struck  every  year  a  handsome  medal  to  keep 
in  memory  the  greatest  achievement  of  the 
year,  what  would  we  commemorate,  and 
what  should  be  the  designs  on  the  medal  of 
1890? 

The  answer  often  escapes  the  people  of 
the  time.  The  men  of  1790  would  hardly 
have  struck  a  medal  in  honor  of  Samuel 
Slater,  who  in  1790  introduced  the  cotton 


manufacture  into  Rhode  Island.  The  men 
of  1890  have  struck  one;  but  all  the  same 
the  people  of  the  time  try  to  tell  what  their 
achievements  are,  and  New  Year's  Day  is 
the  day  for  the  telling. 

The  Pan-American  Congress  of  1890  is 
the  great  event  of  the  year,  which  will  be 
considered  a  great  event  in  history.  I  be- 
lieve the  daily  press  tried  to  boyoott  it, 
because  it  did  not  open  its  debates  to  re- 
porters. But,  as  it  published  its  debates, 
there  were  no  secrets.  And  now  that  its 
decisions  are,  one  by  one,  passing  into  diplo- 
macy and  into  legislation,  the  importance  of 
them  to-day,  and  their  large  importance  in 
the  future,  are  more  and  more  evident 

If,  from  the  decisions  of  the  Congress, 
there  is  born  a  railway  line  making  close 
connections  between  Winnipeg  and  Pata- 
gonia, that  achievement  alone  will  mark  the 
year  in  history.  When,  besides  this,  we 
have,  between  all  the  American  States,  the 
mutual  protection  of  trade-marks  and  copy- 
rights, reciprocal  advantages  in  tariff,  sim- 
pler and  cheaper  telegraphs,  and  simpler 
and  better  ocean  travel,  these  things  will  be 
worth  symbolizing  on  our  medal. 

Noblest  and  best  of  all  will  be  peace 
among  those  States,  and  the  prospect  of 
peace  for  the  world. 

The  Congress  takes  a  great  step  in  this 
direction  by  making  arbitration  a  constant 
and  sure  element  in  international  law. 
There  have  been,  since  the  Treaty  of  Vi- 
enna, more  than  fifty  important  references 
of  important  questions  between  nations  to 
the  arbitration  of  a  fit  tribunaL  But  each 
of  these  has  been  determined  on  by  a  special 
agreement,  and  the  tribunal  has  been  tem- 
porary. The  High  Powers  assembled  at 
Washington  have  now  made  one  permanent 
agreement,  under  which  all  such  questions 
will  be  referred  to  arbitration,  when  it 
proves  that  they  cannot  be  solved  by  the 
usual  diplomatic  methods.  What  is  more, 
the  rules  for  such  arbitration  are  laid  down, 
and  the  methods  by  which  the  Court  of 
Appeals  shall  be  chosen  are  decided  in  ad- 
vance. 

This  systematic  and  solemn  addition  to 
what  may  fairly  be  called  the  code  of  Inter- 
national Law  is  in  itself  important  enough 
to  be  marked  by  the  best  symbol  art  can 
devise  upon  our  medal.  It  will  deserve  such 
recognition   even    more  if   from    it    there 
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springs  a  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration. 
Such  a  step  is  not  long  and  is  not  difficult 

What  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  forty 
and  more  States  of  this  Union  ?  Simply,  it 
is  a  permanent  tribunal,  which  hears,  at  the 
first  moment  of  controversy,  any  question 
arising  between  two  States,  examines  evi- 
dence and  argpiments,  and  decides  between 
the  parties.  By  such  decisions  the  Supreme 
Court  has  quietly  settled,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, a  large  number  of  discussions^between 
States,  which  could  easily  have  been  fostered 
into  war,  under  the  processes  of  semi-savage 
civilization. 

Let  the  nations  of  America  extend  their 
plan  of  arbitration  by  appointing,  in  ad- 
vance, a  permanent  tribunal,  which  shall  be 
ready  to  sit  as  the  arbiter.      Let  this  court 
be  made  of  the  statesmen  of  most  experi- 
ence in  the  American  nations,  possibly  with 
the  addition  of  one  or  two  publicists  of  Eu- 
rope who  have  won  the  right  to  sit  with 
such  men.     At  first  such  a  tribunal  would 
seem  to  have  little  to  do.    But  it  would 
exist.    Its  members  would  be  able  to  adjust 
some   questions  in  advance   by   a   proper 
digest  or  publication  of  the  Public  Law  of 
the  world  as  it  exists.    In  time,  some  ques- 
tion would  arise,  perhaps  as  to  the  right 
name  of   a  river,  which  is  the  boundary 
between  two  States,  or  perhaps  as  to  the 
right  to  live  of  some  seals  in  the  Northern 
Pacific    This  question  would  be  referred  to 
the  permanent  tribunal, — not  after  the  seals 
were  dead  or  the  river  had  run  red  with 
blood,  but  in  time  for  a  wise  and  just  deci- 
sion.   The  first  of  such  decisions  which  the 
permanent  tribunal  shall  make  will  make  it 
more  certain  that  a  second  question  will  be 
brought  before  it.    The  second  will  prepare 
the  way  for  a  third.    And,  as  the  twentieth 
oentoiy  goes  on,  men  will  wonder  at  the 
slowness  of  old-fashioned  diplomacy,  as  they 
would  wonder  now  if  Massachusetts  kept 
a  minister  resident  in  the  city  of  Albany. 
1^  permanent  tribunal  would  settle  con- 
troversies before  most  men  knew  of  them. 
The  year  1890  will  not  be  forgotten  in 
history  if  it  proves  to  be  the  year  when  the 
pennaoent  tribunal  was  first  made  possible. 
For  the  permanent  tribunal  is  a  step  toward 
that  Tisible  kingdom  of  a  present  God, 

"Where  the  common  sense  of  most  keeps  a  fret- 
ful world  in  awe, 

And  the  nations  rest  in  slumber  onder  oniversal 
law: 


Where  the  war-drnm  beats  no  longer,  and  the 

battle-flags  are  furled, 
In  the  Parliament  of  Peace,  the  Federation  of  the 

world." 

— Edward  Everett  Hcde^  in  The  Independent. 


WESTMINSTER   CHIMES. 


What  music  swells,  ye  minster  bells,  unceasing 

in  your  sonnd, 
With  memories  from  o'er  the  sead  of  days  on 

English  ground. 
When  sunbeams  kissed  through  autumn  mists 

that  softly  sailed  apart 
Ton  abbey  famed,  that  well  was  named  "The 

heart  of  England's  heart " ;  * 
And  pealing  chimes  recalled   the  rhymes  our 

childhood  loved  to  leam 
Of  bells  at  Bow  that  long  ago  bade  Whittington 

to  turn; 
When  noontide  rays  in  blended  blaze  through 

painted  windows  poured, 
Or  evening's  gray  fast  waned  away,  and  clustered 

columns  soared 
To  arches  crossed,  in  blackness  lost,  while  choral 

anthems  loud 
Boiled  on  where  white,  in  lampe'  full  light,  there 

shone  a  statue  crowd ; 
When  Kingsley  spoke  and  echoes  woke  in  souls 

that  hearkened  there, 
While,  overhead,  your   music  sped  each  hour 

through  the  air! 
First,  sweet  and  soft,  ye  chimed  aloft ;  then,  sol- 
emnly and  deep, 
Tour  peal  rolled  down  through  arches  brown 

where  dusky  shadows  sleep. 
A  voice  was  yours  of  what  endures, —  no  voice 

of  death  or  gloom, 
But,  hieh  and  clear,  a  song  of  cheer  o'er  bard's 

and  hero's  tomb ! 
A  trumpet  voice  that  bade  rejoice  with  message 

from  of  old. 
In  preacher's  word,  and  chimes  that  stirred  with 

meanings  manifold, 
As  from  the  dust  of  brave  and  just  ye  waked  a 

spirit  call 
That  swiftly  passed,  like  bugle-blast,  to  rouse 

and  kindle  all. 
The  silent  flight  of  antumn  night  ye  rang  with 

tuneful  tone 
That  comfort  brought  to  weary  thought  and 

hushed  its  ^evines  lone, 
Till  yonder  shnne  with  gifts  divine  for  pilgrims 

seemed  to  stand, — 
"The  shadow  of  a  mighty  rock  amid  a  weary 

land." 
Like  organ  psalm  your  echoes  calm  still  sound,  as 

o'er  the  sea 
I  hear  yon  chime,  with  voice  sublime,  call,  "Turn 

again  1 "  to  me. 
Oh,  when  in  pain   o'er  heart  and   brain   the 

shadows  darken  down, 
As  cold  and  deep  as  fogs  that  creep  and  brood 

o'er  London  town. 
When  sorrows  rise  and  courage  dies,  O  minster 

voices,  then. 
Through  doubt  and  fear,  ring  high  and  clear  to 

bid  me  turn  again ! 

•So  called  by  Dean  Stanley,  who  also  compared  it 
to  **  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  amid  a  weary  land." 
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The  worship  trae  once  more  renew  that  in  those 

walls  awoke 
With  thoughts  of  balm,  across  whose  calm  jonr 

chimer  full  chorus  broke ; 
Again  each  word  of  all  once  heard  that  blessed 

the  spirit  there 
Now  bid  me  hear,  with  inward  ear,  till  conquered 

be  despair, 
And  memories  throng  to  make  me  strong,  and 

help  the  heart  to  onrn 
With  anior  brave  that  once  ye  gave — thos,  thus, 

oh,  let  me  turn ! 
And,  as  there  shone,  through  darkness  lone,  the 

dock  face  golden  bright, 
Where,  overheM,  the  tower  shed  afar  its  beacon- 

Ujrht, 

So  chime  God's  peace  when  conflicts  cease  in 

music  for  the  soul. 
With  "kindly  light"  to  lead  aright  tonrards  the 
spirit's  goal ! 

Ubsula  Taxnbnforst. 
Philadelphia. 


PEOF.  SWING'S  ADDRESS  AT  THE 
FUNERAL  OF  EMMA  ABBOTT* 


English  statesmen  have  mentioned  with 
pride  that  the  morning  drum-beat  of  the 
English  soldiers  is  heard  around  the  world. 
Such  a  reveiUe  does  indeed  indicate  the 
spread  of  a  great  language  and  a  great 
power,  but  it  must  be  thought  only  a  fore- 
runner of  that  better  day  when  the  world 
shall  be  girdled  with  song. 

Song  stands  for  so  much  that  is  best  in 
human  nature  that  the  soul  of  man  is  said 
at  last  to  enter  heaven  with  song.  Happy 
are  those  toilers  or  travelers  deemed  who 
sing  as  they  work  or  journey.  Jean  Paul 
Richter  said  a  good  song  seemed  to  his 
heart  to  be  the  ^'evening  hymn  of  this  life 
and  the  morning  hynm  of  the  life  to  come." 
Thus  all  music  binds  the  two  worlds  to- 
gether. It  bridges  the  gulf  between  time 
and  eternity,  and  makes  the  abyss  less  terri- 
ble to  those  who  must  cross  over.  Not  only 
Mozart,  but  millions  of  mortals  have  passed 
upward  amid  joyful  song. 

All  music  is  one  art,  just  as  all  streams 
and  oodans  are  one  water,  and  as  all  above 
us  is  one  sky.  The  artists  who  created  the 
opera  made  also  a  better  hymn  for  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  holy  religion  of  the  cen- 
turies has  been  present  to  deepen  the  mean- 
ing of  the  tones  which  were  to  be  poured 
forth  from  amid  the  scenery  of  the  stage. 
The  opera  and  the  church  have  helped  each 
other  to  sweeter  tones.  It  requires  all  of 
human  sentiment  to  create  a  great  art. 
•  Central  Music  Hall,  Chicago,  Friday,  January  9. 


Laughter  and  tears  must  combine, — ^the 
dancing  child,  the  anxious  patriot,  the 
dying  mortal  must  meet  in  the  temple  of 
the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  musician. 
That  song,  <'The  Last  Rose  of  Sammer," 
belongs  in  part  to  religion,  because  the 
leaves  of  those  scattered  blossomB  faU  on 
the  grave  of  man. 

To  the  musical  compositions  of  Mendels- 
sohn called  "Songs  without  Words,*'  the 
heart  may  add  what  words  are  most  pre- 
cious in  the  passing  hour;  for  all  classic 
music  is  like  the  flowers  of  the  field, — a 
decoration  of  a  cabin  or  a  palace,  a  wreath 
for  the  grave  or  the  cradle. 

Emma  Abbott  was  born  into  this  high 
art.  Her  father  was  a  teacher  of  music 
Her  home  was  fall  of  song.  It  is  a  great 
destiny  for  a  woman  to  be  bom  into  a  miA- 
sion  of  music.  She  holds  a  sway  which  is 
as  wide  as  it  is  benevolent.  Not  all  per- 
sons desire  to  hear  the  orator  when  he 
speaks ;  not  all  can  follow  his  theme  or  his 
argument  To  many  the  painter's  canvas 
is  dull,  and  the  sculptor's  statue  fine,  but 
dead;  but,  when  music  speaks,  the  human 
heart  listens,  be  it  young  or  old,  rich  or 
poor,  sad  or  happy. 

Not  only  has  this  art  the  widest  sweep^ 
but  it  surpasses  in  power  the  sister  arts. 
Music  can  draw  tears  which  painter  and 
sculptor  and  architect  are  powerless  to  start 
Music  is  most  full  of  inspirations,  longings, 
visions,  spirituality,  ambition,  and  hope.  li 
is  democratic  and  generous  ;  for  it  ofiFers  its 
riches  to  all,  and  to  all  in  almost  equal 
shares.  The  king  and  the  humblest  subject 
are  equal  heirs.  It  was  a  goodness  of  God 
that  permitted  this  child  to  carry  this  art 
in  her  bosom  to  and  fro  in  the  world,  while 
many  a  season  came  and  went 

Music  will  not  make  virtue  and  morals, 
but  it  will  aid  them  to  come  and  to  expand. 
No  learning,  no  culture,  no  art,  will  abso- 
lutely make  noble  all  who  touch  either  or 
all.  Nature  has  no  absolute  certainties 
about  the  soul;  but  this  we  know:  that 
many  millions  of  persons  are  made  better 
by  the  knowledge,  the  culture,  the  art,  of  our 
race.  Music  is  one  of  those  mountains  on 
which  a  pure  light  falls.  It  helps  the  good 
mind  by  becoming  to  it  a  language  better 
than  that  of  words.  After  words  have  all 
failed,  this  new  eloquence  springs  up  and 
carries  man  onward.    As  prose  asks  poetry 
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to  help  it  reach  a  higher  power,  so  poetry 
asks  music  to  become  its  Elijah  chariot. 

It  is  with  tears  of  regret  and  admiration 
that  we  consign  this  singer  to  the  dust. 
She  brought  melodies  to  the  whole  people, 
and  thus  made  melody  spring  up  in  the 
homes  of  the  land.  A  pure  opera  presided 
oyer  by  a  genius  in  the  art  and  by  a  being 
high  and  beautiful  in  her  life,  does  not  end 
when  the  curtain  falls ;  but  the  sounds  go 
home  with  the  scattering  throng,  and  the 
sentiments  awakened  in  one  evening  spread 
over  many  a  subsequent  year.  The  patriotic 
hymns  of  our  country  and  the  hymns  of 
religion  redouble  their  beauty  when  a  great 
Toice  has  passed  by,  for  all  art  is  one ;  and 
as  the  eloquent  Massillon  and  Pitt  and  Web- 
ster make  all  speech  reach  more  eloquence, 
80  the  gifted  children  of  song  make  the 
eight  notes  rise  to  a  new  power  in  all  our 
hearts.  One  rich  hour  will  inspire  a  life- 
time. 

Emma  Abbott  died  too  soon;  but  she 
abates  grief  by  having  lived  beautifully. 
Her  destiny  was  not  that  of  music  only,  but 
it  was  that  of  a  wide  and  rich  womanhood. 
She  was  a  sister  to  the  womanhood  joined 
to  her  in  her  operatic  company.  The  task- 
master was  also  the  friend.  Her  company 
joimieyed  in  a  helpful  friendship.  Her  life 
was  sincere,  unassuming,  beautifidly  human, 
and  as  religious  as  are  most  of  the  Christian 
lives.  From  her  childhood  to  her  last  day 
in  our  world  her  life  was  aU  of  one  color. 
It  underwent  no  rude  or  sad  changes. 
Emma  Abbott,  the  child,  Emma  Abbott, 
the  girl  flushed  with  her  first  success,  and 
Emma  Abbott,  dying  in  the  far  West,  were 
one  and  the  same  tint  of  mind  and  heart. 

Her  music,  her  friendships,  her  justice,  her 

religion,  all   meet   now  to  make   for  her 

iriends  a  deeper  sorrow,  but  a  richer  mem- 
ory. 

l>n>  JOHN  WESLEY  BECOME  A 
UNIVER8ALI8T  f 


We  republish  the  following  from  the 
Trutk^eker  (Leicester,  England)  of  April, 
1886.  It  ia  of  particular  interest  now,  as 
^0  are  approaching  the  centenary  of  the 
^^*^  of  the  founder  of  Methodism,  which 
^  he,  and  ought  to  be,  widely  celebrated. 

^  tract  has  just  been  republished  which 
"^■Sgests  the  question,  «<Did  John  Wesley 
wcome  a  Universalist  ?"     The   tract  was 


originally  published  by  Wesley,  who  trans- 
lated it  from  the  French  of  Bonnet,  the 
naturalist,  and  called  it  **one  of  the  most 
sensible  tracts  I  ever  read."  The  following 
passage  from  it  is  worth  pondering : — 

''There  is  among  men  here  on  earth  an 
almost  infinite  diversity  of  gifts,  talents, 
knowledge,  inclinatious,  etc.  The  scale  of 
humanity  rises  by  innumerable  steps  from 
the  brute  man  to  the  thinking  man.    This 

E regression  will  continue  no  doubt  in  the 
fe  to  come,  and  will  preserve  the  same  es- 
sential relations ;  in  other  words,  the  prog- 
ress which  we  shall  here  make  in  knowledge 
and  virtue  will  determine  the  point  from 
whence  we  shall  begin  our  progress  in  the 
other  life,  or  the  place  we  shsdl  there  occupy. 
.  • .  There  will  therefore  be  a  perpetual  ad- 
vance of  all  the  individuals  of  humanity 
toward  greater  perfection  or  greater  happi- 
ness ;  for  one  degree  of  acquired  perfection 
will  lead  of  itself  to  another  degree.  And 
because  the  distance  between  created  beings 
and  the  Uncreated  Being,  between  finite  and 
Infinite,  is  infinite,  they  will  tend  continu- 
ally toward  supreme  perfection,  without 
ever  arriving  at  it." 

Upon  this,  it  has  been  remarked : — 

'^John  Wesley  publishes  the  treatise  of 
which  this  doctrine  is  the  burden,  com- 
mends it  as  'sensible,'  and  adds  no  protest, 
as  he  does  in  the  case  of  other  opinions  of 
his  author.  This  was  in  his  old  age,  four 
years  before  his  death. . .  .  There  is  abun- 
dant evidence  that  Wesley  became  more  and 
more  liberal  as  he  advanced  in  years,  that 
he  modified  and  sometimes  abandoned  his 
former  sentiments.  He  acknowledged  this, 
in  1768.  in  a  letter  to  Rev.  Dr.  Rutherforth. 
*If  all  my  sentiments,'  he  says,  'were  com- 
pared together  from  the  year  1725  to  1768, 
there  would  be  truth  in  the  charge  [of  main- 
taining contradictions]  ;  for.  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  period,  I  have  relinquished 
several  of  my  former  sentiments.' . . .  Every 
new  fact  which  comes  before  us  concerning 
the  life  and  writings  of  that  remarkable  and 
epoch-making  man  impresses  one  more  and 
more  with  the  unique  spectacle  Wesley  pre- 
sents to  the  world.  With  an  und3ring  love 
for  the  souls  of  men,  with  quenchless  zeal 
for  their  salvation,  braving  all  dangers  and 
daunted  by  no  perhecutious,  he  held  broad 
and  tolerant  views,  protested  once  and  again 
against  the  narrow  preaching  of  his  work- 
ers, pleaded  for  the  acceptance  with  God  of 
deists  and  heathen,  praised  the  piety  of  Uni- 
tarians, published  a  Universalist  tract  of  a 
Swiss  naturalist,  and  constantly  enlarged 
his  thought  to  meet  the  growing  light  of 
truth.  In  all  Christian  history,  he  is  per- 
haps the  most  eminent  example  of  zeal  and 
charity,  of  earnestness  and  liberality.     Let 
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the  Methodists,  who  have  been  inspired  with 
the  spirit  of  his  apostolic  aggressiveness, 
learn  also  of  his  catholicity;  and  the  Uni- 
tarians, who  boast  of  more  than  his  liberal- 
ity, imitate  also  his  zeal  and  devotion." 


NEW  AFRICA. 


The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  sermon 
recently  preached  by  Rev.  Charles  R.  Weld 
of  Baltimore,  on  a  subject  which  is  now  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  world: — 

An  eminent  philosopher  has  said,  ^'It  is  a 
great  thing  to  live  at  all."  Then  how  much 
greater  to  live  when  a  new  world  is  being 
added  to  the  problems  of  life !  Such  a  time 
was  the  year  1492,  when  America  was  dis- 
covered ;  and  such,  again,  is  our  own  time, 
when  the  veil  is  taken  from  the  long-hidden 
heart  of  Africa.  But  there  is  little  analogy 
in  the  discovery  of  the  world  of  Columbus 
and  that  of  Mungo  Park,  Livingstone,  and 
Stanley ;  for  we  are  living  upon  an  accident. 
The  ships  that  reached  our  shores  left  Eu- 
rope to  seek  the  treasures  of  the  Indies,  and 
found  the  New  World  barred  their  way. 
The  news  of  that  discovery  was  received 
with  incredulity  in  the  Old  World,  and  it 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  before 
the  fact  had  any  effect  on  the  mind  and 
actions  of  Europe. 

What  we  call  the  New  World  today — 
Africa — ^was  known  to  the  Phoenicians  and 
Carthaginians.  Even  Herodotus,  465  B.C., 
had  heard  of  the  pygmies  who  were  redis- 
covered two  years  ago.  Then,  too,  think 
how  quickly  discoveries  become  known  now. 
Not  a  year  has  passed  since  the  arrival  of 
the  men  at  the  coast,  and  already  the  news 
has  penetrated  to  the  isles  of  the  sea. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  this  vast  land. 
Larger  than  any  continent  except  Asia,  it 
contains  the  State  of  New  York  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four  times,  having  an  area  of 
11,000,000  square  miles. 

The  cause  of  Africa's  strange  isolation  is 
very  simple :  all  her  rivers  are  barred  at  the 
entrance.  Africa  is  divided  into  two  great 
sections,— the  northern  lowlands  and  the 
southern  great  table-land.  The  western 
coast  is  lower  than  the  eastern ;  and  there 
are  few  traces  of  volcanic  action,  it  being 
the  most  solid  part  of  the  globe.  Instead 
of  a  "Dark  Continent,"  a  term  so  familiar, 
it  is  really  the  lightest  and  the  sunniest. 
Its  interior  is  filled  with  vast  waterways  and 
seas ;  its  flora  and  fauna  are  the  richest  in 
the  world;  its  inhabitants  are  most  varied 
in  mental  and  physical  endowments,  and 
black  is  by  no  means  their  prominent  color. 
Its  population  is  variously  estimated:  it 
may  be  200,000,000.  Its  coa^t  line  is 
16,000  miles,  and  portions  of  its  territory 


are  so  fertile  that  there  are  three  harvests 
in  the  year. 

The  new  era  in  geographical  discovery, 
the  fifteenth  century,  left  the  greater  part 
of  Africa  still  unexplored,  though  circum- 
navigated by  the  Portuguese.  In  1788,  an 
association  was  formed  in  London  to  ex- 
plore inner  Africa;  but  in  the  last  sixty 
years  more  than  in  the  centuries  before  has 
the  heart  of  that  vast  continent  been  made 
known.  An  American  statesman  has  re- 
cently said  that  by  the  journeys  of  three 
men  the  world's  progress  has  been  si^ally 
advanced, — first,  by  those  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  second,  by  those  of  Colambos; 
third,  by  those  of  Mungo  Park,  1705-1805. 

The  African  continent  was  first  crossed  in 
1806.  From  that  time,  the  great  names  of 
Livingstone,  Moffat,  Burton,  Speke,  Grant, 
Schweinfurth,  and  Baker  are  connected  with 
this  vast  unknown  interior.  In  1871,  Stan- 
ley found  Livingstone  and  the  White  Nile 
and  Upper  Nile  and  the  great  lakes;  and, 
when  he  fought  his  way  down  the  miehty 
river  to  tiie  sea,^he  not  only  revealed  the 
length  of  the  Congo,  but  founded  that  Free 
State,  and  added  nfty  millions  of  people  to 
the  known  population  of  the  world. 

As  we  see  the  interior  of  Africa  revealed, 
and  its  peoples  brought  into  contact  with 
civilized  nations,  it  is  for  us  to  realize  the 
mighty  problems  of  a  new  world.  Shall  we 
be  as  blind  as  they  of  1492  ?  How  little  did 
they  realize  that  a  new  leaf  of  the  historic 
page  had  been  turned ;  that  the  foundations 
of  a  new  government  had  been  laid  which 
was  to  shake  the  thrones  of  Europe;  that 
upon  this  accidental  soil  upon  which  we  live, 
the  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people, 
and  by  the  people  was  to  be  so  demon- 
strated; that  the  death-knell  of  absolntiBm 
for  the  globe  had  been  sounded ! 

Can  we  realize  that  with  the  opening  of 
Africa  to  civilization  the  sunniest  land  and 
the  most  fertile  has  been  added  to  the  econ- 
omies of  humanity's  life?  that  with  the 
training  and  experience  of  the  last  four  hun- 
dred years  we  are  to  take  and  hold  Africa 
for  humanity  and  God?  It  is  a  menace  to 
that  new  world  when  from  one  of  our  ports 
a  vessel  departs  ladeb  with  New  England 
rum  and  ^uns,  undoing  the  very  work  of  the 
missionaries  it  carries.  Every  person  who 
returns  from  Africa's  interior  says  the  same 
thing:  "Exclude  whiskey  and  gun-powder, 
and,  though  the  banks  of  these  great  rivers 
are  lined  with  savages  who  clamor  for 
human  flesh,  an  earthly  paradise  is  possible." 
The  responsibility  for  Africa's  future  rests 
on  Germany,  France,  England,  and  America. 

We  can  make  the  land  repeat  the  world's 
ancient  tale  of  horrors,  or  a  new  world  where 
the  most  susceptible  race  on  earth  can  be 
led  by  short  ways  to  order,  peace,  civiliza- 
tion, and  Christianity. 
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The  new  Africa  beyond  the  sea  reminds 
us  that  we  have  an  Africa  in  our  midst.    In 
1620,  a  Dutch  ship  landed  at  Jamestown, 
Va.,  a  cargo  of  negroes.    Between  1680  and 
1786,    2,000,000    were   imported.    We  can 
recall  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage, — 
how  out  of  every  100  negroes  only  50  lived 
for  unrequited  toil.    The  black  shadow  on 
our  own  New  World  was  African  slavery. 
It  was  the  cnrse  of  the  white  race.    It  was 
opposed  by  the  founders  of  our  government, 
Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Adams.    It 
has  cost  us  the  blood  of  our  best,  and  un- 
counted treasure.    Think  what  qualities  this 
enslaved  race  possessed  when  they  remained 
quietly  upon  the  plantations  to  care  for  the 
women  and  chilcfren,  while  their  masters 
fought  to  rivet  their  chains  t     There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  annals  of   humanity  like  this 
kindliness  and  self-restraint  of   these  the 
slaves  of  the  republic.    By  the  force  of  arms 
not  theirs,  they  were  made  citizens.    Souls 
have  no  color :  the  tint  of  the  skin  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  principles  of  intrinsic 
manhood  and  womanhood.    If  ever  a  race 
won — ^not  by  war,  but  by  their  own  qualities 
and   capacities — citizenship,  it  is  the  black 
race  in  America.    They  are  children  of  the 
one  great  Father  of  us  all:  they  are  here, 
and  here  to  stay ;  and  possibly,  in  the  great 
reserves  of  Goa,  Africa  has  been  set  apart 
to  demonstrate  a  still  mightier  truth, — ^that 
no  external  feature,  no  curl  of  the  hair  or 
tint  of  the  skin,  has  part  or  place  in  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people,  which  shall  abide  until 
God  comes  to  claim  his  own. 


THE  NEW   UNIVEB8ITT  OF 
CHICAGO. 

We  live  in  a  time  which  will  be  noted  in 
the  history  of  our  country  for  the  number 
of  great  universities  that  it  is  witnessing  the 
foundation  of.  Among  those  that  have 
been  thus  far  established  or  projected  none 
are  more  worthy  of  attention  than  that 
which  IS  soon  to  come  into  being  in  the  city 
of  Chicaga  The  Chicago  papers  have  given 
extended  accounts  of  the  plaus  for  its  or- 
ganization, so  far  as  they  have  been  per- 
fected. We  take  the  following  condensed 
but  very  clear  account  from  the  Chrigtian 
Union:  — 

The  plans  for  the  new  university,  which 
will  be  richly  endowed  by  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  have  been  drawn  up  by  Prof. 
W.  R.  Harper,  of  Yale,  and  submitted  to 
between  fifty  and  sixty  of  the  most  promi- 
nent educators  in  the  country,  including 
professors    at    Yale,    Harvard,    Columbia, 


Princeton,  Wellesley,  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
other  universities  and  colleges ;  and  all  have 
fully  indorsed  it.  Negotiations  are  pending 
with  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at 
Morgan  Park  for  the  effecting  of  a  union 
with  the  new  university.  A  feature  of  the 
university  will  be  the  absence  of  all  creed  or 
class  lines.  The  report,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  was  substantially  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Your  committee  herewith  submit  to  you 
a  report  upon  four  questions;  namely,  (1) 
tiie  university,  (2)  the  organization  of  the 
university,  (3)  general  regulations  for  the 
administration  of  the  university,  (4:)  the 
points  of  advantage  attending  the  plan  pro- 
posed. The  work  of  the  university  will 
be  arranged  under  three  general  divisions; 
namely,  tne  university  proper,  the  university 
extension  work,  and  the  university  publica- 
tion work. 

The  university  proper  will  include:  (1^ 
Academies.  The  first  academy  of  the  uni- 
versity will  be  established,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  gift  of  J.  D.  Rocke- 
feller, at  Morgan  Park.  Others  will  be 
organized  as  rapidly  as  favorable  opportu- 
nities are  presented.  (2)  Colleges.  Of 
these  there  will  be  organized  the  college  of 
liberal  arts,  the  college  of  science,  the  col- 
lege of  literature,  the  college  of  practical 
arts,  affiliated  colleges,  the  graduate  school, 
the  divinity  school;  and  as  soon  as  the 
funds  will  permit  there  will  be  esteblished 
the  law  school,  the  medical  school,  the  school 
of  enfi;ineering,  the  school  of  pedagogy,  the 
school  of  fine  arts,  and  the  school  of  music. 

The  university  extension  will  include 
(1)  regular  courses  of  lectures,  (2)  evening 
courses  in  college  and  university  subjecte, 
(8)  correspondence  courses  in  college  and 
university  subjects,  (4)  special  courses  in 
a  scientific  study  of  the  Bible,  (5)  library 
extension. 

After  a  detailed  explanation  as  to  the 
way  the  institution  is  to  be  governed.  Prof. 
Harper  enumerated  the  following  points 
that  it  is  expected  to  bring  about:  — 

Concentration  on  the  part  of  the  studente ; 
permit  the  admission  of  students  to  the  uni- 
versity at  seversd  times  in  the  year ;  provide 
for  loss  of  time  of  students  who  become 
sick;  mi^e  it  possible  for  summer  months 
to  be  employed ;  provide  against  the  present 
method  of  passing  all  men,  the  good  and 
the  poor  ahke,  through  the  same  course; 
raise  the  stendard  of  work ;  permit  men  to 
be  absent  from  the  university  during  por- 
tions of  the  year;  mitigate  the  evil  of  the 
present  method  of  examinations;  furnish 
greater  stimulus  and  incentive;    make   it 
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possible  for  students  to  take  practical  sub- 
jects, as  book-keeping,  stenography,  etc.; 
secure  a  greater  degree  of  intimacy  between 
instructors  and  students;  provide  against 
instructors  teaching  too  many  subjects  at 
the  same  time;  make  it  possible  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  retainine  instructors  in  the 
institution  when  they  nave  shown  them- 
selves unfit;  make  it  possible  for  the  uni- 
versity to  use  the  best  men  of  other  institu- 
tions ;  provide  for  the  use  of  the  university 
during  the  entire  year ;  secure  to  the  insti- 
tution advantages  which  accrue  from  the 
adoption  of  the  correspondence  system  as 
an  organic  part  of  the  university;  encour- 
age an  independent  feeling  on  the  part  of 
all  who  share  the  advantages  of  the  univer- 
sity; allow  large  freedom  in  the  choice  of 
subjects;  place  the  work  of  the  university 
on  a  level  with  that  of  any  institution  on 
the  continent;  provide  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  institution  in  accordance  with  a 
truly  American  and  truly  university  spirit 


LET  US   CRUCIFY  0UR8ELVES  TO 
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The  recent  death  of  the  wise  and  cultured 
Dean  of  St  Paul's  has  robbed  the  English 
Established  Church  of  probably  the  ablest 
of  all  the  divines  who  survived  Lightfoot 
and  Liddon.  Three  such  losses,  following 
one  another  so  rapidly,  have  seldom  befallen 
the  religious  life  of  any  country.  The  work 
of  Dean  Church,  though  the  least  obvious, 
had  not  been  the  least  efficient  of  the  three. 
It  had  been  largely  a  work  of  ioumalism. 
By  his  death  there  passed  away  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  men  who  set  on  foot  the  Guar- 
dian newspaper.  It  is  but  forty  years  since 
a  memorable  Sunday  afternoon,  when  a  knot 
of  young  men  gathered  together  in  a  bar- 
rister's chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  ar- 
range that  enterprise.  The  object  they  had 
in  view  was  *Ho  reform  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  make  her  machinery  practical"; 
and  they  knew  that  it  was  only  by  journal- 
ism that  this  could  be  effectively  done. 
Time  has  gone  on.  One  of  these  young 
men  has  lived  to  become  the  greatest  his- 
torian of  his  generation;  another,  to  wear 
the  ermine  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land; a  third,  to  sit  on  the  Chancellor's 
woolsack;  and  a  fourth,  the  late  dean,  to 
refuse  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 
But  even  their  own  great  personal  successes 
are  less  great  than  the  success  of  the  eccle- 
siastical movement  they  initiated.  The 
Gwxrdian  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  re- 
ligious papers  of  the  world  in  point  of  lit- 
erary merit  and  of  public  influence;  and 
the  effect  which  it  has  produced  in  recasting 
the  organization  and  reinspiring  the  vitality 
of  the  Established  Church  is  one  which  can 


scarcely  be  overrated.  Then  Anglicanism 
seemed  sunk  in  languor,  unable  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  the  colonies  or  even  to 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  home 
population.  To-day  the  vigor  of  her  life  is 
felt  all  over  the  English-speaking  world. 
Yes,  it  is  only  by  pen  and  press  that  our 
overgrown  modern  world  can  be  effectually 
reached  and  moved.  All  the  magic  of  the 
eye  and  the  voice  are  impotent  in  compar- 
ison with  the  wide-sown  written  sheet  La- 
cordaire  realized  this  when  he  organized  his 
band  of  friends  for  the  heroic  effort  to  rec- 
oncile Catholicism  with  philosophy  and  prog- 
ress, for  he  gave  them  the  watchword, — **Lei 
us  crucify  ourselves  to  the  penV 

The  above,  from  the  London  Christian 
Life,  is  a  word  which  we  would  commend 
to  the  young  men  of  America  to  whom  have 
come  the  new  light  and  hope  and  inspirar 
tion  of  the  Liberal  Christian  faith.  Every 
year  the  periodical  press  becomes  a  greater 
power  in  the  land.  Every  year  it  gives  a 
readier  welcome  to  our  forward-looking 
thought.  Let  us  take  advantage,  more  gen- 
erally than  at  present  we  do,  of  this  impor- 
tant and  far-reaching  means  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  our  broader  and  more  reasonable 
views  of  religion. 

First  of  all,  our  own  liberal  periodicals, 
Unitarian  and  Universalist  and  others, 
should  be  kept  constantly  filled  with  the 
best  thinking  and  the  best  fruits  of  scholar- 
ship of  our  best  men  and  women,  old  and 
young.  Then  there  are  certain  liberal  or- 
thodox periodicals  that  gladly  welcome  an 
important  part  of  our  thought,  even  if  not 
all.  Beyond  these  there  is  the  whole  secu- 
lar press  of  the  land,  with  its  dailies,  week- 
lies, and  monthlies,  without  number,  through 
which  an  avenue  for  our  ideas  can  be  found 
to  millions  of  minds. 

We  appeal  especially  to  our  young  men, 
ministers  and  laymen,  to  plan  their  lives 
with  a  constant  view  to  taking  advantage  of 
these  means  for  vastly  increasing  the  influ- 
ence and  scope  of  their  Life-work.  Never 
was  there  a  time  when  there  was  more  need 
than  now  for  friends  of  religious  progress, 
in  the  New  World  as  well  as  in  the  Old,  to 
adopt  Lacordaire's  motto, — Let  us  crucify 
ourselves  to  the  pen. 


"Follow    after    righteousness,  godliness, 

faith,  love,  patience,  meekness.  Fight  the 

good   fight  of  faith;    lay   hold  on   eternal 
life." 
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THE  MONTH'S  POEM-SHEAF. 


THB  TOTS. 

Mj  little  son,  who  looked  from  thoughtful  eyes, 

And  moTed  and  spoke  in  qoiet  grown-up  wise, 

HsTing  m^  law  the  seTenth  time  disohejed, 

I  stmck  him,  and  dismissed 

With  hard  words  and  unkissed, 

His  mother,  who  was  ])atieiit,  heinf  dead. 

Then,  fearine  lest  his  grief  should  ninder  sleep, 

I  risited  his  bed. 

But  fonnd  him  Numbering  deep, 

With  darkened  eyelids,  and  their  lashes  yet 

From  his  late  sobbing  wet. 

And  I  with  moan. 

Kissing  away  his  tears,  left  others  of  my  own ; 

For,  on  a  table  drawn  beside  his  head, 

He  had  pat,  within  his  reach, 

A  box  of  coanters  and  a  red-veined  stone, 

A  piece  of  glass  abraded  by  the  beach. 

And  six  or  seven  shells, 

A  bottle  with  bluebells. 

And  two  French  copper  coins,  ranged  there  with 

careful  art, 
To  comfort  his  sad  heart. 
So  when  that  night  I  prayed 
To  God,  and  wept,  I  said : 
Ah,  when  at  last  we  lie  with  tranced  breath, 
Not  vexing  Thee  in  death, 
And^Thou  rememberest  of  what  toys 
We  make  our  joys. 
How  weakly  understood 
Thy  great  commanded  good. 
Then,  ^herly  not  less 

Than  I  whom  Thou  hast  moulded  from  the  clay, 
Thoult  leave  Thv  wrath,  and  say, 
"I  win  be  sorry  iot  their  childishness.'* 

THB   LIGHT  OV   LIFE. 

The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes. 
And  the  day  but  one; 
Yet  the  light  of  the  bright  world  dies 
With  the  setting  sun. 

The  mind  has  a  thousand  eyes, 
And  the  heart  but  one ; 
Tet  the  light  of  the  whole  life  dies 
When  love  is  done. 

TIMS,  THOU   OLIDXST  WITH  SWIFT   XOTIOlT. 

Time,  thou  glidest  with  swift  motion, 

As  the  eagle  on  his  flight. 
As  the  river  to  the  ocean, 

As  the  shooting  stars  of  night. 
As  the  ships  the  sky-line  nearing 

Swiftly  speed  them  on  their  way. 
To  the  sight  fast  disappearing, 

Lost  in  the  light  of  some  new  day. 

On  the  swollen  tide  thou  bearest 

All  the  pomp  and  pride  of  earth, 
Kothing  for  our  wishes  carest ; 

And  our  prayers  are  little  worth. 
Vain  our  g^ef  and  supplications. 

Vain  resistance  to  tny  force ; 
Gone  like  morning  exhalations. 

As  thou  speedest  on  thy  course. 


Where  are  childhood's  pictures  glowing  ? 

Dreams  of  joy  and  dreams  of  fame  ? 
Where  the  harvest  jonths  were  sowing 

Ere  the  age  of  winter  came  ? 
Were  they  real  1    Were  we  dreaming  ? 

An|^l  visions  came  and  went ! 
Was  It  only  doudland  seeming 

Which  some  idle  breeze  had  sent? 

Ah !  the  thines  which  Time  has  taken 

Were  but  shadows  of  the  true. 
On  those  hills  of  God  unshaken, 

We  shall  find  them  fashioned  new. 
Time  itself  will  yet  restore  us 

Sweeter  joys  than  earth  has  known. 
What  we've  lost  has  gone  before  us ; 

What  we've  lost  is  still  our  own. 

—J*.  X.  Bankin. 

BBRBl.yBD. 

Let  me  come  in  where  you  sit  weeping, — aye. 
Let  me,  who  have  not  any  child  to  die, 
Weep  with  you  for  the  little  one  whose  love 
I  have  known  nothing  of. 

The  little  arms  that  slowly,  slowly  loosed 
Their  pressure  round  your  neck,  the  hands  you 

used 
To  kiss, — such  arms,  such  hands  I  never  knew, — 
May  I  weep  with  you. 

Fain  would  I  be  of  service,  say  something 
Between  the  tears  that  would  be  comf ortmg ; 
But  ah  I  so  sadder  than  yourself  am  I, 

Who  have  no  child  to  die. 
—Jamea  WhUoomb  Riley,  in  the  Ceniurff, 

8UBMI8SI0K. 

I  will  not  call  aloud  for  death  again, 
I  will  not  pray  for  surcease  of  my  pain, 
I  will  but  serve. 

« 
I  will  not  strive  to  haste  the  new-bom  year, 
I  will  not  sigh  because  the  far's  not  near, 
I  will  endure. 


I  will  not  mourn  for  what  shall  ne'er  be  mine, 
I  will  not  cry,  "My  will,  O  Lord,  not  thine," 
I  will  accept 

And  thoush  endurance  of  my  cross  be  long. 
Yet  shall  I  find  acceptance  make  me  strong. 
And  service  glad. 

-ffosoiis  OMlds. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES, 


Our  friends,  <*the  enemy,"  who  are  all 
the  while  saying  that  UnitarianlBm  is 
dying,  because  they  want  it  to  die,  will  not 
find  much  comfort  in  oar  new  Year-Book. 
Says  the  editor  of  that  excellent  little  an- 
nual (and  who  knows  if  he  does  not?): 
*'The  last  twenty-five  years,  in  the  history 
of  our  religious  body,  have  been  years  of 
steady  enlargement  and  of  eyer-increasing 
infiuence.     The  end  of  each  year  finds  ub 
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Mvith  more  parishes  to  enroll  on  our  list. 
National  and  Local  Conferences,  Women's 
Alliances  and  Associations,  Unity  Clubs, 
Guilds,  Lend  a  Hand  Circles,  Societies  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  and  Unitarian  Clubs 
have  multiplied  with  bewildering  rapidity. 
Most  of  these  efforts  for  intellectual  and 
Christian  culture  have  their  silent  witness 
on  the  pages  of  the  Year-Book.  All 
branches  of  our  work  have  prospered.  The 
call  for  our  literature  doubles  every  three 
years." 

It  is  with  great  regret  and  sorrow  that  we 
have  to  face  the  necessity  that  has  come 
upon  Mr.  Knapp  to  give  up,  for  the  present 
at  least,  his  connection  with  the  Unitarian 
work  in  Japan.  The  state  of  his  health 
seems  to  make  it  imperative  for  him  to 
leave  a  post  demanding  so  much  labor  and 
responsibility,  and  seek  rest  in  a  different 
climate.  He  goes  at  once  to  Southern 
France,  to  spend  some  time  at  medicinal 
springs  there. 

Our  Japan  Mission  will,  of  course,  be 
materially  weakened  by  Mr.  Knapp's  depart- 
ure, and  yet  not  so  much  as  might  at  first 
be  supposed;  for  he  had  been  re-enforced  by 
some  strong  helpers,  who  have  now  been  on 
the  field  long  enough  to  be  able  to  take  up 
with  efficiency  every  line  of  work  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged.  Rev.  Clay  MacCau- 
ley,  who  has  been  in  Japan  nearly  two  years 
and  who  has  been  closely  associated  with 
Mr.  Knapp  in  everything,  will  take  the 
leader's  place.  Rev.  H.  W.  Hawkes  from 
England  is  proving  a  most  efficient  co- 
worker. The  three  Unitarian  professors  in 
Tokio,  Liscomb,  Droppers,  and  Wigmore, 
are  of  great  assistance  to  our  cause.  We 
are  also  getting  some  valuable  native  helpers. 
Then  there  is  the  vigorous  new  mission  of 
our  Universalist  brethren,  and  the  older 
mission  of  our  German  liberal  brethren, 
both  working  for  essentially  the  same  ends 
as  our  own.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the 
compelled  withdrawal  of  one  to  whom  so 
much  is  due  as  is  certainly  due  to  Mr. 
Knapp,  the  liberal  cauge  in  Japan  steadily 
advances. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Religio-PhUosoph- 
ical  Journal  contains  a  sermon  by  Rev.  J.  H. 
Crooker  of  Madison,  Wis.,  upon  <<Spiritual- 


ism."  The  main  trend  of  the  sermon  is 
indicated  in  the  closing  paragraph,  which, 
we  think,  states  very  well  the  attitude 
toward  Spiritualism  which  is  held  by  many 
Unitarians.  The  paragraph  is  as  follows: 
"These  facts  which  I  have  cited,  and  others, 
lead  many  to  think  that  we  are  making  the 
beginnings  of  a  true  psychical  science,  which 
will  some  day  demonstrate  the  imperishable 
nature  of  the  soul  and  establish  immortality 
as  a  scientific  fact.  This  would  be  a  great 
achievement,  and  it  is  not  impossible. 
Meanwhile,  my  own  attitude  toward  Spirit- 
ualism, though  critical,  is  sympathetic,  be- 
lieving it  worthy  respectful  attention ;  and, 
while  in  suspense  of  faith  respecting  its 
peculiar  and  distinctive  assumption,  my 
hope  of  immortality  is  undimmed." 


The  new  census  announces  that  there  are 
in  the  United  States  one  hundred  and  forty 
different  religious  denominations.  Surely, 
this  should  give  Christians  of  aU  names 
food  for  reflection  for  many  days. 


A  few  weeks  ago.  Bishop  Potter  of  Kew 
York  drew  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to 
a  large  map  of  the  section  of  that  city 
between  Seventieth  and  Eightieth  Streets 
on  the  East  side.  Red  balls  were  bung 
upon  the  map  to  represent  saloons  and  black 
crosses  to  mark  churches.  There  were  two 
hundred  and  eighty  balls  and  only  eight 
crosses.  And  that  in  enlightened,  Christian 
America!    Is  comment  necessary? 


The  most  generally  interesting  ecclesias- 
tical event  that  has  occurred  in  this  country 
during  the  past  month  has  doubtless  been 
the  trial  for  heresy  at  Cleveland  of  Rev. 
Howard  MacQueary  of  the  Episcopal  church. 
The  charges  brought  against  him  were  that 
he  denies  the  miraculous  birth  and  the 
bodUy  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  He 
made  a  powerful  argument  in  defence  of 
his  right  to  remain  in  the  church,  claiming 
that  nothing  that  is  vital  in  spiritual  or 
practical  Christianity  depends  upon  belief 
in  these  outgrown  and  incredible  dogmas, 
and  showing  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
Episcopal  clergymen  of  all  grades  are  left 
undisturbed  in  their  work  who  are  as  heretL 
cal  on  these  points  as  he. 
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It  is  hard  to  answer  these  claims  put 
forth  by  Mr.  MacQueary  and  his  counsel, 
And  yet  for  ourselves  we  question  the  real, 
deep^lown  honesty  of  them.  The  Episcopal 
church  does  stand  for  the  dogmas  which 
Mr.  MacQueary  has  outgrown:  they  are 
central  in  its  creeds,  liturgies,  and  standard 
theo]ogies.  Ministers  take  an  ordination 
vow,  as  we  understand  it,  to  preach  faith- 
fully the  doctrines  of  these  creeds  and  the- 
ologies. If  so,  it  seems  to  us  that,  when 
the  time  comes,  as  to  so  many  it  does  come, 
that  they  cannot  longer  honestly  thus  preach, 
they  should  say  to  the  denomination  frankly, 
*'We  do  not  any  longer  believe  such  and 
such  things  to  be  true :  unless,  therefore, 
the  creeds  and  liturgies  can  be  changed  so 
as  to  leave  them  out,  and  give  us  honest 
freedom,  we  must  withdraw  and  go  where 
we  can  preach  without  hindrance  or  ap. 
pearanoe  of  deceit  what  seems  to  us  a  better 
and  more  reasonable  Christianity/' 


We  believe  that  the  trial  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Queary will  do  good  by  setting  people 
thinking,  and  thus  opening  their  eyes  to 
the  stupidity  and  wrong  of  keeping  such 
medieval  dogmas  as  those  of  virgin  births 
and  physical  resurrections  in  the  creeds  and 
standards  of  Christian  churches  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Yet,  so  long  as  they  do 
remain  there,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  only 
honest  place  for  a  man  like  Mr.  MacQueary 
is  in  a  distinctly  Liberal  Christian  church, — 
a  church  that  stands  squarely  and  honestly 
before  the  world  for  the  reasonable  and 
enlightened  views  which  it  is  plain  that  he 
now  holds. 


WOMAN'S   WORD  AND  WORK. 

TRB   KSW  TOBK  WOMBM'S  LEAGUE. 

**Unitarian  Activities"  was  the  subject  for 
consideration  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
League,  held  January  2,  at  All  Souls' 
Church,  New  York  (Mr.  Williams's).  After 
the  reading  of  the  usual  reports.  Dr.  Brown, 
onhehidf  of  the  Philanthropic  News  Com- 
mittee, gave  an  account  of  the  Messiah 
Home  for  children.  The  objects  of  this 
Home  are  "to  provide  a  home  for  minor 
children  who  are  dependent  on  working 
mothers  for  their  support,  or  who  are  or- 
phans and  destitute,  or  who  need  temporary 
shelter  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  their 
parents,  or  other  exigencies,"  to  educate 
these  children  and  to  assist  them  in  obtain- 


ing situations  of  usefulness.  The  number 
of  children  who  can  be  accommodated  in  the 
Home  is  thirty-five.  They  are  admitted  be- 
tween the  ages  of  two  and  ten.  Those 
under  five  are  taught  in  a  kindergarten, 
while  the  older  ones  have  attended  a  neigh- 
boring public  school,  and  have  had  training 
in  the  New  York  cooking-school.  There  is 
no  endowment,  and  the  cost  of  running  the 
house,  with  its  matron,  care-taker,  cook, 
laundress,  and  housemaid,  is  about  four  hun- 
dred dollars  per  month.  The  mothers  pay 
partially  for  their  children's  support  while 
at  the  Home. 

Mrs.  Audrews  of  Boston,  president  of  the 
Women's  National  Alliance,  then  read  an 
interesting  paper.  After  contrasting  the 
methods  of  philanthropic  work  in  the  past 
with  those  of  the  present  time,  she  said: 
Much  work  has  always  been  done  by  women 
in  our  churches,  but  there  have  been  until 
recently  few  opportunities  of  broad  scope 
or  general  influence.  Forty  years  ago,  a 
group  of  women  in  one  of  our  Boston 
churches  organized  a  charity  which  has 
since  been  ciQled  the  mother  of  the  Boston 
Provident  Association  and  the  grandmother 
of  the  Associated  Charities.  Co-operation 
must  be  the  economic  lever  on  which  char- 
ity must  be  bestowed.  What  is  impossible 
to  the  few  yields  finally  to  the  united  efforts 
of  the  many.  Not  until  ten  years  ago  were 
Unitarian  women  roused  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  no  way  of  accomplishing  broad 
philanthropic  work.  This  want  was  met  by 
the  formation  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
Conference. 

To  many  a  far-off,  discouraged  minister 
the  existence  of  that  conference  has  brought 
sunshine  out  of  darkness.  A  bond  of  union 
between  our  women  and  thousands  of  others, 
not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  countries,  has 
been  formed  by  the  Post-office  Mission. 
Millions  of  books  and  of  tracts  have  been 
distributed.  They  have  turned  younc^  men 
from  the  errors  of  their  way  and  old  men 
from  the  errors  of  their  theology.  Scotland, 
Germany,  New  Zealand,  Japan,  and  India 
are  represented  in  this  correspondence.  In- 
dividuals separated  by  land  and  by  sea  have 
thus  caught  glimpses  of  each  other's  hearts. 
As  we  enter  another  decade,  we  enter  on 
another  and  broader  experience.  We  find 
ourselves  called  to  aid  struggling  societies, 
to  build  churohes,  to  support  the  Montana 
Indian  School,  to  help  a  theological  s*  ini- 
nary.  These  are  some  of  the  objects  for 
which  it  is  our  privilege  to  work.  We  de- 
sire for  the  women  of  our  faith  and  of  other 
faiths  a  perfected  co-operation.  Where  the 
work  has  the  authority  of  truth,  justice,  and 
love,  it  becomes  lasting.  As  we  plant,  as 
we  water,  so  shall   God  give  the  increase. 

Mrs.  Whitman  of  Boston,  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Lend  a  Hand  Clubs,  was 
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next  introduced.  She  said :  I  am  often 
asked  if  I  think  there  is  any  use  in  clubs  in 
our  denomination.  I  am  sure  of  it.  They 
have  been  found  useful  because  they  em- 
body new  methods  which  in  churches  as 
weU  as  in  business  are  taking  the  place  of 
old  methods.  Churches  have  found  it  most 
useful  to  have  these  clubs  or  guilds  working 
in  connection  with  the  pastor.  We  come  to 
church  for  various  reasons,  as  the  man 
proved  by  declaring  that  he  went  to  a  cer- 
tain church  because  the  parson  kept  his 
horse  at  the  same  stable  he  did.  If  three 
hundred  families  come  together  on  Sunday, 
and  separate  as  they  came, — ^three  hundred 
families,  each  absorbed  in  its  own  interests 
and  ignoring  the  social  or  individual  claims 
of  the  others, —  we  may  have  a  meeting-kotise, 
but  not  a  church.  Clubs  are  four-sided,  and 
develop  the  social,  the  intellectual,  the  relig- 
ious, and  the  charitable  sides  of  life.  In  the 
Unity  Clubs,  intellectual  purposes  predomi- 
nate. Guilds  are  mainly  for  the  training  of 
the  young  in  works  of  mercy.  Mrs.  Wnit- 
man  mentioned  the  prominent  guilds  of  dif- 
ferent denominations  and  their  distinctive 
characteristics.  In  the  Episcopal  church, 
the  Brotherhood  of  St  Andrew  is  one  of  the 
greatest  helps  its  clergy  can  have.  The 
Lend  a  Hand  Clubs  are  strictly  undenomi- 
national, and  many  of  them  were  formed 
outside  of  churches  before  they  were  formed 
within.  Mrs.  Whitman  had  seen  whole  Sun- 
day-schools organized  as  clubs. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Williams  next  spoke  on 
<<Japan."  She  spoke  with  great  fluency; 
and,  without  a  stenographical  report,  it 
would  be  most  difficult  to  convey  to  your 
readers  an  adequate  idea  of  the  address, 
which  was  listened  to  with  great  interest. 
She  spoke  of  old  Japan,  of  Japan  since  the 
treaties  of  1868,  of  the  old  religions,  and  of 
the  deeply  felt  religious  want  among  the 
most  thoughtful  Japanese  of  the  present 
time.  She  traced  the  antiquity  of  the 
Mikado's  line,  and  spoke  of  the  absence  of 

S)verty  in  those  feudal  times  when  the 
airaios  were  each  responsible  for  the  poor 
of  his  own  clan.  The  Daimios  often  became 
the  lasting  patrons  of  art  for  the  country, 
for  the  time  of  the  worker  was  not  to  be 
taken  into  account,  only  the  most  beautiful 
piece  of  bronze  to  be  wrought  which  it 
might  be  in  the  workman's  power  to  exe- 
cute; for  these  orders  were  given  for  the 
Daimio's  friend,  for  his  family,  or  for  a  tem- 
ple. Railways  have  superseded  the  palan- 
quin and  the  chair;  and  now  telegraphs 
abound,  and  there  are  savin gs-bauKs  in 
every  post-office  in  Japan.  Mrs.  Williams 
then  spoke  of  the  ancient  native  religion, 
the  Buddhist  religion,  and  the  Shinto, 
which  last  has  three  forms  of  worship, — the 
worship  of  the  Mikado's  ancestors,  the  wor- 
ship of  fire,  the  winds,  etc.,  and  the  worship 


of  one's  own  ancestors.  The  Shinto  religion 
has  no  set  of  dogmas  and  no  moral  code: 
these  are  thought  to  be  necessarv  only  to  an 
outcast.  The  vital  strength  of  Shintoism  is 
that  it  fosters  an  intense  patriotism  and  love 
of  nature.  From  Buddhism  comes  the  spirit 
of  self-effacement ;  from  Confucianism  comes 
self-subordination,  not  effacement.  Eighteen 
Buddhist  monks  are  about  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica as  missionaries.  The  religious  hhhits 
they  inculcate  are  gratitude  (we  ought  al- 
ways to  say,  "I  thank  you,"  in  our  hearte) 
and  meditation  on  the  Divine. 

The  simplicity  of  Japanese  living  is  most 
striking.  The  houses  are  built  on  four 
posts,  and,  if  burned,  are  easily  replaced. 
There  is  no  furniture  whatever,  only  mate 
on  the  floor.  The  bed  is  a  comforter  laid 
on  the  floor,  another  above  it,  and  a  wooden 
pillow.  In  short,  thev  have  nothing  they 
are  not  able  to  lose  and  be  cheerful.  Their 
cheerfulness,  calmness,  and  courtesy  are 
most  beautiful.  Woman  is  the  drudge  of 
the  household,  and  must  obey  first  her 
father,  then  her  husband ;  and,  if  a  widow, 
she  must  obey  her  eldest  son.  A  woman 
must  walk  behind  the  male  members  of  her 
household,  unless  she  happens  to  wear  Eu- 
ropean dress,  when  she  walks  in  front.  The 
eagerness  of  the  Japanese  to  learn  is  very 
touching.  There  are  no  longer  Daimios,  only 
nobles  and  men.  The  present  government 
has  a  constitution  and  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. Their  navy  is  based  on  the  English 
system,  and  their  army  on  that  of  Germany. 

While  the  common  people  are  very  much 
as  they  were,  there  is  a  ferment  among  the 
thinking  people.  Many  of  the  highest  offi- 
cials use  their  influence  to  spread  Unitarian 
doctrine;  but  they  wish  no  one  to  preach 
to  them,  only  the  best  teachers  to  instruct 
their  own  countrymen  how  to  preach.  They 
want  the  best  man  to  do  this  and  the  best 
woman  to  help  him.  They  have  no  sense  of 
a  living  God. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  singing  of  a 
hymn  (written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Sav- 
age) and  with  prayer.  m.  h.  e. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

BOSTON. 

The  Suffolk  Branches  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Liberal 
Christian  Women  have  entered  upon  the 
winter's  work  with  earnestness  and  spirit. 
The  monthly  business  meetings  were  held 
in  December  and  January,  at  which  reporte 
from  the  branches  were  given.  Some  re- 
ported renewed  interest  and  increased  at- 
tendance at  the  meetings. 

Most  of  the  fourteen  branches  in  this  con- 
ference are  interested  in  Post-office  Mission 
work,  and  several  of  them  have  a  very  large 
number  of  correspondente  and  send  out  a 
large  amount  of  reading  matter.     Several 
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branches  have  conreepondents  in  the  Cbeer- 
fnl  Letter  Exchange.  This  department  is 
nsaally  carried  on  by  the  younger  members, 
and  proves  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  work. 

One  branch,  that  of  All  Souls'  Church, 
Boxbury,  is  to  conduct  a  series  of  Neighbor- 
hood Conference  meetings  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, in  the  parlor  oi  the  church.  The 
discussion  will  be  open  to  all  who  attend. 

One  branch  is  studying  Mr.  Savage's  Cate- 
chism, another  the  rrophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  while  others  have  papers  written 
by  their  members,  followed  by  discussion 
apon  the  topic  treated. 

The  Montana  Industrial  School  has  re- 
ceived several  contributions  already,  and 
will  receive  more  later.  Other  places,  both 
in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  will  before 
long,  it  is  hoped,  receive  assistance,  which 
will  be  an  expression  of  the  interest  and 
sympathy  of  the  members  of  these  branches. 

6.  M. 
Koxbaiy. 

XATIOVAL  ALLIAirCB  OF  tmiTAIlIAN  AKD  OTHBB 
LIBERAL  CHBI8TIAN   WOMBN. 

The  following  is  the  complete  list  of 
officers  of  the  above  organization : — 

President,  Mrs.  Judith  W.  Andrews,  Bos* 
ton,  Mass. 

Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Yelma  C.  Williams, 
New  York,  N.Y. ;  Mrs.  Frances  Eliot,  Den- 
ver, Col. ;  Mrs.  Harriet  K.  Fay,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. ;  Mrs.  Caroline  L  Chaney,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Directors,  Mrs.  Eliza  M.  F.  Bartlett, 
Waterville,  Me.;  Miss  Mary  A.  Downing, 
Concord,  N.H.;  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Hooper, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Nichols,  Bos- 
top,  Mass.;  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Channing, 
Milton,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Anne  B.  Richardson, 
Lowell,  Mass.;  Miss  Phoebe  M.  Waldo, 
Salem,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  R.  L.  Hodgdon,  Arling- 
ton, Mass.;  Miss  J^ura  D.  Russell,  Plym- 
outh, Mass. ;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Cleveland, 
Providence,  R.L;  Mrs.  B.  Ward  Dix, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. ;  Mrs.  Adeline  E.  H.  Slicer, 
Buffalo,  N.Y. ;  Mrs.  Anna  W.  Longstreth, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Mary  P.  W.  Smith, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Mum- 
ford,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Mrs.  Victoria  M. 
Richardson,  Princeton,  Dl. ;  Mrs.  Caroline 
M.  Hardy,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Fifield, 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
Davis,  1977  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Treasurer,  Miss  Flora  L.  Close,  25  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Board  will  take  place  on  the  second  Friday 
of  each  month,  at  10.30  a.m. 

Each  branch  will  be  responsible  to  its 
<iiiector  for  all  detailed  work,  and  must  send 
to  her  a  report  of  such  work  every  month. 


Each  director  must  send  a  monthly  report 
to  her  vice-president,  who  will  report  at  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  National  Board  on 
the  second  Friday  in  each  month. 

Article  VIII.  of  the  constitution  will,  for 
the  coming  year,  be  construed  to  mean  ''one 
delegate  for  every  thirty  members  of  said 
'branch,ref^dless  of  the  amount  of  the  local 
membership  fees." 

The  numoer  of  members  for  delegates  will 

be  counted  on  January  1  of  each  year. 

Emilt  a.  Fifield,  Ree.  See'y. 
Boston. 

woman's  WOBK  IK  THE   OHUKCH. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Essex 
ConCTegational  (orthodox)  Club,  held  in 
the  Tabernacle  Chapel,  at  Salem,  an  inno- 
vation was  introduced,  which  proved  that 
influential  body  to  be  fully  in  touch  with  the 
progressive  spirit  of  the  times.  After  the 
social  hour  at  the  tables,  in  lieu  of  the  usual 
flow  of  ministerial  eloquence,  the  brethren 
kept  silence  in  their  places  while  invited 
women  speakers  delivered  a  series  of  papers 
upon  woman's  church  work,  as  follows : — 

**In  the  Parish,"  by  Miss  Mary  J.  Floyd 
of  Peabody. 

*'In  the  Sunday-school,"  by  Miss  Emma 
H.  Short  of  Salem. 

"In  the  Prayer  Meeting,"  by  Mrs.  S.  Fanny 
Moors  of  Lynn. 

"In  the  Pulpit,"  by  Mrs.  Kate  Tannatt 
Woods  of  Salem. 

The  interest  largely  centred  in  the  last 
address,  which  consisted  of  an  able  review 
of  woman's  work  in  public  religious  instruc- 
tion, from  the  dim  past  down  to  the  present 
time.  An  impressive  array  of  facts  was 
marshalled  concerning  the  work  of  the 
women  preachers  of  to-day,  rendered  doubly 
vital  by  the  presentation  of  a  brief  sympo- 
sium of  letters,  received  in  answer  to  per- 
sonal request  from  women  preachers  in 
nearly  every  State  of  the  Union.  The  paper 
abundantly  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
woman's  stand  in  the  pulpit  is  already  an 
accomplished  fact,  and,  according  to  this 
consensus  of  opinion,  a  desirable  fact.  The 
clerical  brethren,  with  fine  gallantry,  fore- 
bore  to  present  counter-arguments,  and  the 
noyel  exercises  of  the  club  meeting  go  down 
on  the  records  to  help  to  make  history. 


UNIVERSALIST  NOTES. 


THE   UKIVBRSALIST  TEAR  BOOK. 

The  summary  of  denominational  work 
which  our  careful  secretary  annually  lays 
before  us  has  come  to  hand,  and  it  is  a  doc- 
ument full  of  gratifying  facts  and  figures. 
Of  course,  the  work  of  a  Christian  church 
cannot  be  entirely  summed  up  in  statistics. 
Nevertheless,  these  have  a  stimulating  or 
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depressing  eifect,  according  as  they  show 
gains  or  losses,  a  movement  forward  or  back- 
ward. For  a  number  of  years  these  docu- 
ments of  the  general  secretory  have  told  an 
unvarying  story  of  gain,  progress,  growth. 
This  vear  continues  the  tale.  Six  parishes 
have  been  gained,  and  four  hundred  families. 
The  church  membership  has  increased  by' 
over  a  thousand,  and  the  church  property, 
less  debt,  by  $105,000.  The  gifts  for  mis- 
sionary and  benevolent  work  administered 
by  our  various  conventions  have  been  nearly 
988,000.  The  gifts  to  college  and  educar 
tional  institutions  have  been  nearly  9341,000. 
One  of  the  interesting  and  suggestive 
facts  in  this  epitome  of  work  done  is  the 
number  of  stations  in  the  South  in  which 
our  missionaries  are  establishing  themselves. 
The  names  of  Southern  cities  and  towns 
occur  with  increasing  frequency  in  these  an- 
nual reports.  This  year  we  note  references 
to  help  given  to  movements  in  Meridian, 
Tex.;  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  a  little  band  of 
colored  people  maintains  worship ;  Hopkins- 
ville,  Ky. ;  Morlej^,  Mo. ;  besides  aid  to  the 
convention  work  iii  Kentucky  and  in  Texas. 
The  Southern  States  have  never  proved  in- 
viting fields  to  the  liberal  faith.  It  is  a 
hopeful  and  a  pleasing  sign  to  note  in  these 
outposts  advancing  into  this  untried  region 
the  evidences  of  a  new  courage  on  the  part 
of  our  church,  and  possibly  of  a  new  hospi- 
tality on  the  part  of  Southern  people. 

NEW   METHODS. 

The  opening  of  a  free  reading-room  in 
one  of  the  rooms  in  the  chapel  of  All  Souls' 
Church,  Brooklyn,  is  one  more  instance  of 
the  tendency  referred  to  in  these  notes  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  church  work  and  to 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  church  build- 
ing. The  daily  kindergarten  in  St.  Paul's 
Chapel,  Chicago,  and  (we  believe)  the  read- 
ing-room in  the  church  at  Buffalo  are  other 
instances  in  which  our  churches  are  begin- 
ning to  open  their  doors  every  day  in  the 
week  for  the  public  good.  The  effect  can- 
not be  in  doubt.  It  \s  unqualifiedly  good. 
It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  fashion  may 
become  general.  Too  many  of  our  noblest 
church  buildings  are  talents  in  napkins  six 
days  out  of  seven,  taken  out  and  put  at  in- 
terest only  on  the  seventh  day. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  denomina- 
tional press  is  not  alive  to  this  new  tendency, 
— more  prompt  to  recognize,  more  strong  to 
foster.  It  is  a  force  we  are  bound  to  culti- 
vate, if  we  are  to  live  and  thrive.  It  is  a 
power  which  deserves  the  heartiest  encour- 
agement as  it  develops.  At  present,  Dr. 
Crowe's  Monthly  is  about  the  only  one  of 
our  papers  to  turn  its  sails  to  this  new 
breeze.  In  this  respect,  its  new  departure 
deserves  the  warmest  praise. 

John  Coleman  Adams. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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In  response  to  the  increasing  demand  for 
the  Unitarian  for  Post-office  Mission  use,  we 
shall  offer  it  hereafter  for  Post-office  Mission 
purposes  and  all  purposes  of  free  missionary 
dis&ibution  for  half-price^  or  60  cents  a  year. 

Many  persons  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a 
memorial  of  Rev.  Dr.  AUen,  late  of  North- 
boro,  Mass.,  is  soon  to  be  published  in  tiie 
form  of  a  small  volume,  with  portraits,  cor- 
respondence, etc.  The  editors  of  the  vol- 
ume are  Dr.  Allen's  daughters.  It  will  be 
sold  by  subscription,  at  the  price  of  fl. 
Address  Miss  £.  W.  Allen,  Northboro,  Mass. 

Mr.  John  Fiske  is  to  write  the  volume  on 
Theodore  Parker  in  the  series  on  '^American 
Religious  Leaders." 

Mr.  Charles  Booth,  who  has  undertaken 
to  write  an  account  of  life  and  labor  as  seen 
in  the  £ast  End  of  London,  a  chapter  in 
present  English  history  of  more  importance 
than  speeches  in  Parliament,  is  well  on  the 
way  with  his  second  volume,  his  plan  em- 
bracing four.  This  second  volume  will 
probably  be  ready  in  March.  It  relates  to 
the  southern  and  central  districts,  and  will 
be  illustrated  with  '^poverty  maps  for  all 
London,"  carefully  colored  to  show  the  vari- 
ous grades  of  social  misery. 

The  new  Unitarian  church  in  Oakland, 
Cal.,  will  have  in  the  stained-glaas  windows 
of  its  fine  reception-room  life-size  portraits 
of  Dr.  Channing,  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
Dr.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  Rev.  Starr  King, 
and  Dr.  L.  Hamilton.  The  portrait  of  Dr. 
Channing  is  the  gift  of  the  Arlington  Street 
Church  in  Boston ;  that  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Clarke, 
the  gift  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples; 
that  of  Dr.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  the  gift  of 
friends  in  All  Souls'  Church,  New  x  ork ; 
that  of  Starr  King,  the  gift  of  the  Church 
of  Our  Father  in  Portland,  Ore. ;  and  that 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  L.  Hamilton,  the  noble 
pastor  of  the  one-time  Independent  Church 
in  Oakland,  the  gift  of  his  family.  A  bust 
of  Emerson  will  be  placed  in  the  chancel  of 
the  church. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Herbert  S^noer  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Associa- 
tion has  been  made  public,  in  which  he  says : 
"Though,  as  you  know,  I  have  habitually 
declined  honorary  memberships  and  cor- 
respondentships,  yet  I  feel  obliged  in  the 
case  of  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Association, 
founded  especially  to  diffu$>e  evolutionary 
views,  to  make  an  exception  to  my  rule. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  me  to  show  such  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  aims  of  the  Association  as 
woald  be  implied  by  non-acceptance  of 
membership,     xou  must  not,  however,  ex- 
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pect  from  me  anything  beyond  passive  mem- 
bership. More  and  more  I  find  my  time  is 
frittered  away  in  details,  and  more  and  more 
I  perceive  the  need  for  being  extremely  rigid 
in  the  resistance  of  all  distractions." 

Perhaps  nothing  of  more  value  is  prom- 
ised in  any  of  the  reviews  or  magazines  for 
the  coming  year  than  a  series  of  papers 
on  ''Results  of  the  Census/'  by  Gen.  Francis 
A.  Walker,  in  the  Forum, 

The  January  number  of  All  Souls*  MonOdy 
contains  a  powerful  sermon  by  Dr.  Newton 
on  ''Municipal  Misgovernment." 

The  Chrislian  Union  of  January  5  con- 
tains a  group  of  admirable  articles  on  the 
important  question,  "How  to  Prevent 
Crime,"  by  Warden  Brush  of  the  Sing  Sing 
Prison,  Prof.  Dwight  of  Columbia  College, 
Z.  R.  Brockway  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory, 
and  others  almost  as  well  qualified  to  speak. 

The  Dawn^  the  Boston  organ  of  Christian 
Socialism,  has  been  changed  from  a  monthly 
to  a  fortnightly.  Rev.  W*.  D.  P.  Bliss  con- 
tinues its  editor,  and  its  price  will  be  91  a 
year  as  heretofore. 

With  the  1st  of  January  our  honored  rep- 
resentative of  Unitarianism  in  England,  the 
London  Inquirer,  entered  upon  its  fiftieth 
year.  Most  of  our  readers  have  probably 
never  seen  this  veteran  of  our  faith  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sea,  yet  manj,  we  are  sure, 
have  learned  to  appreciate  it,  as  well  as 
its  companion  periodical,  the  Christian  Life, 
by  the  many  excellent  things  that  we  have 
reprinted,  at  one  time  or  another,  from  their 
columns.  We  congratulate  it  on  its  half 
century  of  courageous  and  always  able  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  reasonable  and  enlight- 
ened religion. 

According  to  the  "Essex  Hall  (English 
Unitarian)  Year  Book  for  1891"  there  are 
in  Great  Britain  344  places  of  worship  con- 
nected with  the  Unitarian  and  kindred  con- 
gregations; 92  congregations  use  liturgies; 
I>r.  Martineau's  "Hymns  for  the  Christian 
Church  and  Home"  is  used  by  137  congre- 
ntions,  and  his  "Hymns  of  Praise  and 
Prayer"  by  70  others.  The  Year  Book  of 
our  English  brethren  is  a  little  larger  than 
our  own,  leaving  out  nothing,  seemiuKlv, 
that  one  could  wish  to  know  about  the  lib- 
eral churches,  ministers,  Sunday-schools,  ed- 
ucational institutions,  periodicals,  books, 
and  denominational  activities  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  neat  and  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, and  gives  every  indication  of 
accoracy.  Its  price  is  sixpence.  It  is  issued 
hj  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, Essex  HaU,  Essex  Street,  Strand, 
London. 

"The  Faith  of  a  Free  Church"  is  a  little 
^k  of  sixty  pages  that  Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers 


of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  puts  out  as  a  help  toward 
an  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  the 
attitude  of  the  Unitarian  church  toward  the 
central  faiths  of  Christendom  ?"  The  book 
contains  six  chapters,  with  the  headings. 
The  Centre  of  Faith,  Our  Faith  in  Christ, 
Our  Faith  in  God,  Our  Faith  in  Man,  Our 
Faith  in  Prayer,  Our  Faith  in  Immortality. 
It  is  a  reverent,  earnest,  thoughtful  book, 
full  of  spiritual  insight,  rich  wiui  the  Christ 
spirit,  good  to  read,  good  to  ponder,  very 
helpful.  It  appeals  to  the  deepest  experi- 
ences of  the  soul.  We  want  more  such 
statements  of  Unitarian  faith  as  this. 

"Over  the  Teacups."  Bj  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price 
$1.50. — The  series  of  charming  papers  by 
Dr.  Holmes  that  have  been  appearing  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  a  year  past  are  before 
us  in  handsome  book  form.  For  persons 
who  have  not  seen  the  papers  in  their  maga- 
zine form,  a  sufficient  description  of  them 
will  be  to  say  that  they  are  in  the  same 
vein  as  the  famous  "Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table"  series,  and,  in  our  judgment, 
equally  good.  It  is  hard  to  thins  that  the 
wit  and  brilliancy  of  forty-five  or  fifty  can 
continue  unabated  at  eighty,  but  so  in  the 
present  case  it  seems  to  us  to  do. 

"Judaism  and  Christianity."  By  C.  H. 
Toy,  Professor  in  Harvard  University.  Bos- 
ton :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Price  93.00.— 
American  biblical  scholarship  has  not  pro- 
duced much  writing  that  is  of  any  consider- 
able value,  but  here  is  a  book  that  is  an 
exception.  By  his  former  work,  "Quota- 
tions in  the  New  Testam.ent,"  Prof.  Toy 
showed  himself  to  be  at  once  a  scholar  and 
a  writer  of  independence,  candor,  and  in- 
sight. The  present  book  fully  equals  the 
earlier  one  in  scholarship,  while  it  goes  far 
beyond  it  in  comprehensiveness  of  aim  and 
grasp  of  thought.  The  author  calls  his  work 
"A  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Thought  from 
Old  Testament  to  New  Testament."  But 
this  claim  is  not  large  enoueh.  The  book 
is  a  very  careful  and  altogether  a  masterly 
study  01  the  sources  from  which  all  the 
more  important  ideas  of  the  New  Testament 
come,  covering  not  alone  the  gap  between 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  and  not 
tracing  the  New  Testament  ideas  back  to 
the  closed  canon  of  the  Old  and  stopping 
there,  but  following  up  these  ideas  to  their 
earlier  origins  in  the  conditions  of  life  and 
thousht  out  of  which  the  Old  Testament 
itseli  grew,  and  even  outside  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament altogether.  We  have  read  Prof. 
Toy's  work  with  great  satisfaction.  We 
should  say,  without  hesitation,  that  it  will 
be  found  to  come  nearer  to  being  indispensa- 
ble to  all  persons  who  would  understand  the 
results  of  the  best  biblical  criticism  than 
any  other  book  produced  in  America. 
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THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


We  name  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews 
of  the  month: — 

Unitarian  Revieto  (January). 

Papal  Tradition :  L  Peter.  By  Ernest  de 
Bunsen. 

The  Case  of  Roger  Williams.  By  William 
F.  Allen. 

The  Massachusetts  Convention.    By  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale. 
A  Remembrance  of  Hungary. 

Andover  Review  (January). 

Dr.  Martineau's  Criticism  of  the  Gospels. 
By  Edward  Y.  Hincks. 

The  Question  of  Disestablishment  in  Scot- 
land from  the  American  Point  of  View.  By 
A.  Taylor  Innes. 

The  Preludes  of  Harper's  Ferry.  11. 
John  Brown,  Guerilla.  By  Wendell  P.  Gar- 
rison. 

Ethics  and  Economics.    By  J.  H.  Hyslop. 

Universalist  Quarterly  (January). 

Higher  Uses  of  the  Imagination.  By 
Marion  D.  Shutter. 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Miraculous  in  the 
New  Testament.    By  G.  M.  Harmon. 

Christianity  not  a  Development,  but  a 
Revelation.    By  J.  S.  Lee. 

The  Making  of  a  Nation.  By  G.  H. 
Emerson. 

Some  Aspects  of  Modem  College  Life. 
By  (  harles  D.  Fay. 

John  Henry  Newman.  By  Charles  FoUen 
Lee. 

The  Arena  (January). 

Are  there  Objective  Apparitions?  By 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace. 

Migration  a  Law  of  Nature.  By  Solomon 
Schindler. 

Wa«  Christ  a  Buddhist  ?  By  Felix  L.  Os- 
wald. 

North  American  Review  (January). 

The  Future  of  the  Indian  Question.  By 
Nelson  A.  Miles. 

Ireland  in  the  Light  of  History.  By 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 

The  Restriction  of  Immigration.  By 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

The  Forum  (January). 

The  Division  of  Africa.  By  Emile  de 
Laveleye. 

Formative  Influences.  By  Timothy 
Dwight. 

The  Shibboleth  of  Liberty.  By  W.  S. 
Lilly. 

Conservative  Progress.  By  Greorge  D. 
Boardman. 


The  Coming  Billionaire.  By  Thomas  G. 
Shearman. 

Does  the  Negro  seek  Social  Equality? 
J.  C.  Price. 

Lend  a  Hand  ( Jannaiy). 

The  Executive  Power.  By  Charles  Car- 
roll Bonney. 

A  Pressing  Need  among  the  Omahas.  By 
Greorge  T.  Kercheval. 

Hampton  Institute.    By  S.  C.  Armstrong. 

The  Sanitarian  (December). 

Sanitation.  The  Duty  of  the  Church. 
By  Alfred  Carpenter. 

A  Further  Communication  on  a  Cure  for 
Tuberculosis.    By  Robert  Koch. 

Old  and  New  Testament  Student  (January). 

The  Biblical  and  the  PhUosophical  Con- 
ception of  Grod.    By  George  T.  Ladd. 

The  Origin  of  the  Hebrew  Sabbath.  By 
J.  T.  Nichols. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (January). 

Two  Philosophers  of  the  ParadoxicaL  L 
Hegel.    By  Josiah  Royce. 

Individualism  in  SSducation.  By  N.  8. 
Shaler. 

The  Lesson  of  the  Pennsylvania  Election. 
Henry  C.  Lea 

The  Century  (January). 

An  Irish    Grentlewoman   in  the  Famine 
Time.    By  Octave  Thanet. 
The  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand. 

Scribner^s  Magazine  (January). 

The  Pygmies  of  the  Great  African  Forest. 
By  Henry  M.  Stanley. 

Japonica.  II.  Japanese  People.  By 
Edwin  Arnold. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 


Judaism  and  Christianity.  By  C.  H. 
Toy.    Boston :    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Hindu  Literature;  or,  Ancient  Books  of 
India.  By  Elizabeth  A.  Reed.  Chicago: 
S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

The  Science  of  Thought  By  C.  C. 
Everett,  D.D.  Boston:  De  Wolfe,  Fiske  & 
Co. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  and  the  Struggle  of 
Protestantism  for  Existence.  By  C.  K.  L. 
Fletcher.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Socialism  of  Christ.  By  Austin  Bier- 
bower.  Chicago:  Charles  H.  Sergei  &  Co. 
Price  «1.00. 

The  Atonement,  or  Reconciliation  through 
Christ.  By  R.  L.  Carpenter.  London: 
Christian  Life  Office,  Essex  Hall,  Essex 
Street,  Strand. 

Christian  Types  of  Heroism.    By  John 
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Coleman  Adams,  D.D.  Boston :  Universal- 
ist  Publishing  House. 

A  Key  to  the  Secret  Vault.  By  Robert 
Wilson  Morphy,  M.D.,  San  Francisco. 

The  Genius  of  Galilee.  By  Anson  Uriel 
Hancock.  Chicago :  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co. 
Price  $1.50. 

The  Faith  of  a  Free  Church.  By  S.  M. 
Crotbers.     St.  Paul:  D.  Ramaley  and  Son. 

Hymns  of  the  Church  Universal.  Com- 
piled by  the  Rev.  Henry  Wilder  Foote. 
Revised  Edition.  Boston:  John  Wilson  & 
Son. 

A  Tale  of  the  World's  Fair.  By  Tenny- 
son. Chicago:  F.  T.  Neely.  Price,  paper, 
25  cents. 

Golden  Boat  Action  Songs.  By  Mrs.  L. 
Ormiston  Chant.  London :  J.  Uurwen  & 
Sons.    Price  Is. 

Pamphlets. —  Appendix  to  Third  Edition 
of  the  Evolution  of  Immortality.  By  C.  T. 
Stockwell.  Chicago:  Charles  H.  Kerr  & 
Co. —  Annual  Report  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  of  the  United  States.  Washington : 
Government  Printing  Office. —  Happiness : 
Some  of  its  Sources  and  Conditions.  A 
New  Year  Sermon  by  Joseph  May,  Phila- 
delphia.— Industrial  Partnership  and  Profit 
Sharing.  By  N.  P.  Gilman.  Boston :  Geo. 
H.  Elhs — A  New  Year's  Greeting.  From 
the  Western  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Soci- 
ety. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — Mr.  Sunderland  has 
just  been  giving  a  course  of  five  sermons  on 
"The  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  in  the 
Light  of  To-day."  The  subjects  of  the  dif- 
ferent sermons  have  been : — 

1.  Proposed  Substitutes  for  a  Future  Life; 
or,  *< Immortality  in  this  World." 

2.  Materialistic  and  Other  Objections  to  the 
Doctrine.     The  Attitude  of  Science. 

3.  Possibilities;  Hints;  Foregleams. 

4.  Probabilities;  Grounds  for  Rational  Be- 
lief. 

5.  Xature  and  Conditions  of  the  Future 
Life.     Retribution;  Hell;  Heaven. 

He  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  Sunday 
evening  lectures  on  "Visits  to  Famous  Places 
in  the  Old  World."  The  subjects  of  the 
series  are: — 

1-  A  Visit  to  Worms,  and  the  Story  of  the 
Life  of  Luther. 

2.  A  Visit  to  the  Home  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  in  Holland. 

3.  A  Visit  to  the  Home  of  Calvin,  Servetus, 
uid  Rousseau  in  Switzerland. 

4.  A  Sunday  in  the  English  Lake  Region, 
at  the  Home  of  Wordsworth. 

5.  Sundays  in  London:  Services  in  St. 
Paul's;  Hearing  Stopford  Brooke,  Spur- 
geon,  and  Canon  Liddon. 

—With  the  first  of  January,  the  Students' 
Bible  Class  entered  upon  a  new  course  of 


study,  to  last  until  June,  on  ''The  History 
of  the  Religion  of  Israel,  and  the  Origin  of 
the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament." 
— On  a  recent  Sunday,  nine  hundred  tracts 
were  distributed  at  the  church-door.  The 
number  not  infrequently  rises  to  nearly  or 
quite  that  number;  and  these  tracts  are  not 
only  read  by  the  students  and  others,  but 
they  are  sent  in  groat  numbers  all  over  the 
country  and  to  foreign  countries. 
— Word  comes  from  Japan  that  another  of 
the  young  men  who  became  converted  to 
Unitarianism  in  Ann  Arbor  has  entered 
upon  an  influential  career  in  his  native 
country,  in  connection  with  the  Zi  Yu  Shin- 
bun  (the  Liberal  News),  a  paper  which  he 
has  been  instrumental  in  establishing  in 
Tokio,  the  capital.  He  Is  a  man  of  much 
ability  and  sterling  character,  and  will  be  a 
very  valuable  aid  to  the  Unitarian  cause. 

Atlanta,  Qa. — It  has  been  with  deep 
regret  and  sadness  that  the  people  of  the 
Unitarian  church  have  consenteid  to  part 
with  their  pastor.  Rev.  George  L.  Chaney, 
and  his  esteemed  wife,  who  organized  the 
church,  and  have  been  here  all  through  the 
eight  years  of  its  history,  endearing  them- 
selves more  and  more  to  all  their  congrega- 
tion, and  making  for  themselves  an  increas- 
ingly large  place  in  the  educational  and 
benevolent  work  of  the  city  each  year.  It  is 
exx>ected  that  Mr.  Chaney  will  devote  him- 
self hereafter  to  general  Unitarian  mission- 
ary work  in  the  South. 

Bangor,  Me. — A  farewell  reception  was 
given  to  Rev.  George  C.  Cressey  just  before 
his  departure  for  Salem  to  enter  upon  his 
work  there.  Addresses  were  made,  expres- 
sive of  regret  at  his  going;  by  Hon.  Hanni- 
bal Hamlin  and  others.  Also,  resolutions 
were  passed,  speaking  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  value  of  Mr.  Cressey 's  work  in  Ban- 
gor. During  the  six  years  of  his  ministry, 
new  church  i>arlors  have  been  built,  and  the 
society  has  much  increased  in  prosperity. 

Baraboo,  Wis. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Free  Congregational  Society  was  held 
Tuesday  evening,  January  6.  The  financial 
report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  encour- 
aging. The  following  officers  were  elected : 
Mr.  8.  G.  Marriott  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Abbott, 
trustees  for  three  years ;  Mr.  Ransom  Jack- 
son, president;  Mr.  William  Ellis,  vice- 
president;  Mr.  £.  Augustus  Runge,  secre- 
tary. The  Ladies'  Society,  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  the  Unity  Club  gave  carefully 
prepared  reports  of  their  work  and  pros- 
pects. Plans  and  suggestions  for  the  com- 
ing year  were  discussed,  and  the  following 
resolution  adopted :  "  Resolved^  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  society  that  all  church  prop- 
erty should  be  taxed."  It  was  thought  by 
some  that  the  society  should  offer  its  prop- 
erty for  assessment,  and  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion may  be  taken.  In  closing  the  meeting, 
the  president  said  the  reports  were  fuller 
and  the  general  interest   more   pronounced 
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than  at  any  previous  annual  meeting  of  the 
society  he  had  ever  attended. 

Bloomington,  111. — The  Evening  Leader 
of  January  5  prints  in  full  an  excellent 
sermon  upon  "God  as  a  Father,"  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Hoffman,  pastor  of  the  Independent 
Church. 

Bolton,  Mass. — Mr.  Henry  M.  Green 
was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  Bolton  on 
January  14.  Rev.  J.  F.  Moors,  Rev.  £.  £. 
Hale,  Rev.  G.  M.  Bartol.  and  Rev.  Calvin 
Stebbins  were  among  the  ministers  who 
took  part  in  the  exercises. 

Boston  and  Vicinity. — Rev.  Edward 
Hale  of  Boston  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
the  new  Unitarian  church  at  Orange,  N.J. 
Mr.  Hale  has  been  for  the  past  five  years 
assistant  minister  at  the  South  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  this  city,  where  he  will  be 
greatly  missed. 

— We  are  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association  has  Just  had  a 
legacy  of  $20,000  left  to  it  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Fogg  of  New  York. 
— Most  of  the  Boston  churches  were  open  on 
Christmas  Day.  The  decorations  at  King's 
Chapel  and  Arlington  Street  Church  were 
especially  beautiful  and  appropriate. 
— The  course  of  lectures  on  "  The  History  of 
Religious  Thought  and  Life  in  New  Eng- 
land" is  now  being  given  in  Channing 
Hall.  The  lecturers  thus  far  have  been 
Judge  Mellen  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Winslow 
Warren  of  Dedham,  and  Mr.  William  B. 
Wheedon  of  Providence,  R.I.  The  course 
promises  to  be  very  successful. 
— ^We  commend  to  our  readers  away  from 
Boston  a  very  interesting  article  in  the  New 
England  Magazine  for  December,  called 
''Harvard's  Better  Self."  Those  who  have 
had  the  impression  that  Harvard,  with  its 
constantly  increasing  numbers  of  students, 
is  a  wicked  place  will  find  how  unfairly 
they  have  judged.  The  fact  is,  there  is 
probably  no  band  of  young  men  anywhere  in 
the  world  of  equal  numbers  among  whom 
there  is  a  better  average  of  work,  or  more 
real  religious  life.  The  experiment,  begun 
some  five  years  ago,  of  abolishing  the  obli- 
gatory attendance  upon  college  prayers  and 
services  has  been  more  successful  than  was 
ever  hoped  for.  When  Prof.  Henry  Drum- 
mond  of  Edinburgh  University  made  his 
tour  of  American  Colleges  in  1887,  he  said 
that  the  daily  chapel  services  at  Harvard 
were  the  most  religious  services,  public  or 
private,  he  had  ever  seen.  The  present 
Board  of  Preachers,  with  Prof.  F.  G.  Pea- 
body  permanently  at  the  head,  are  Dr. 
Phillips  Brooks,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Rev. 
W.  Lawrance,  Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  and 
Dr.  H.  Van  Djke. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. — The  Evening  Gazette 
prints  in  full  an  excellent  sermon  by  Rev. 
J.  W.  Palmer,  on  "The  Leading  of  the 
Star." 


Chicago,  HL— On  Sunday,  January  11, 
Rev.  David  Utter  preached  his  closing  ser- 
mon at  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  after  a 
pastorate  of  eight  years  of  very  earnest  and 
devoted  labor.  He  had  won  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  a  wide  circle.  Besides  his 
pulpit  work,  he  had  attained  a  wide  hearing 
through  the  press,  a  particularly  large  num> 
ber  of  his  sermons  having  been  printed  in 
the  Chicago  dailies,  especially  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  He  will  be  much 
missed  in  the  city,  not  only  in  Unitarian 
ranks,  but  outside.  After  his  farewell  ser- 
mon, he  went  at  once  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  where  he  will  probably  take  chaise  of 
the  very  important  new  Unitarian  chnrch 
that  has  been  established  there. 
— The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has 
unanimously  voted  down  the  proposition 
that  extracts  from  the  Bible  should  be  read 
daily  in  the  public  schools.  The  report  on 
which  the  vote  was  based  said  simply  that 
the  Committee  on  School  Management,  after 
hearing  the  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of 
Bible  reading,  had  carefully  considered  the 
subject,  and  decided  that  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  schools  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tioners ought  not  to  be  granted. 
— The  Universalist  ministers  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  question,  "Shall  we  have  a  Uni- 
versalist Club  in  Chicago?"  Surely:  why 
not? 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.— The  Fortnightly,  tlie 
literary  club  of  the  First  Congregational 
Unitarian  Church,  has  Just  begun  a  series 
of  studies  on  Holland,  promising  to  be  very 
interesting  and  instructive.  The  Unity 
Club  of  this  church  has  carried  on  for 
twelve  years  a  course  of  Sunday  afternoon 
lectures,  which  have  always  proven  very 
successful.  This  year  the  course  consists  of 
ten  lectures,  given  by  the  following  speakers : 
Major  Henry  C.  Dane,  Mr.  James  A.  Green, 
Mr.  James  E.  Murdoch,  Mr.  John  De  Witt 
Miller,  Madame  Alice  Le  Plongeon,  Mr. 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  Mr.  Henry  H.  Ragan, 
and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore. 

Davenport,  la. — The  Unitarian  church 
recently  held  its  annual  sale,  whidi  was 
very  successful,  as  it  netted  about  $600. 
Among  other  attractions  there  were  on  sale 
copies  of  Mr.  Judy's  photograph  taken  by 
himself  while  abroad. 

On  Christmas,  the  ladies  of  the  church 
presented  the  pastor  with  a  gift  of  $50. 

The  Christmas  festival  of  the  Sunday- 
school  was  unusually  interesting  this  year. 
The  platform  was  decorated  with  evergreen 
trees,  among  which  walked  the  children  in 
long,  white  robes,  each  carrying  a  branch  of 
evergreen  tipped  with  a  lighted  candle.  A 
cottage  was  also  represented,  from  which  the 
people  looked  out,  wakened  by  the  songs  of 
the  carol- singers.  Later,  Santa  Claus  ar- 
rived in  his  sleigh,  assisted  by  little  brown- 
ies, thus  completing  a  very  picturesque  and 
charming  scene.     The  church  was  crowded 
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with  spectators,   and   all  went   away  well 
pleased  with  the  entertainment. 

Denver,  CoL— Three  young  men  from  the 
Denver  Unitarian  church  are  studying  for 
the  ministry.  The  activities  of  the  church 
are  now  so  many  that  it  has  heen  found 
necessary  to  call  an  assistant  pastor  to  re- 
lieve Mr.  Eliot  of  a  part  of  his  heavy  labor. 
The  assistant  who  has  been  engaged  is  Rev. 
Ernest  C.  Smith,  late  of  Seattle,  Wash. 

Florence,  Mass. — A  very  sad  accident 
occurred  here  three  weeks  ago,  resulting  in 
the  death  of  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Frederick 
A.  Hinckley  and  a  son  of  Dr.  Learned. 
Six  young  persons  were  riding  in  a  sleigh. 
While  crossing  a  railway  track,  their  sleigh 
was  struck  by  the  locomotive  of  a  passing 
train,  resulting  in  the  injury  of  all  the  six 
and  the  death  of  two.  All  the  party  were 
attendants  apon  Mr.  Hinckley^s  society. 

Oeneseo,  HL— After  twenty-two  years  of 
faithful  and  devoted  service.  Rev.  M.  J. 
Miller  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the 
Unitarian  society.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller 
have  both  greatly  endeared  themselves  to  the 
society,  and  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  out- 
side. Resolutions  expressing  strongly  the 
regret  and  love  of  the  church  were  passed  at 
a  recent  church  meeting.  Mr.  Miller  organ- 
ized the  society,  and  has  been  its  only 
pastor. 

TCanmmm.  Citj,  Mo. — A  Very  livcly  discus- 
sion has  been  stirred  up  here  on  the  subject 
of  the  theatre,  in  which  Rev.  S.  C.  Rankin 
of  the  Centenary  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Roberts  of  the  Uni- 
tarian church  have  taken  prominent  parts, 
Mr.  Rankin  condemning  the  theatre  indis- 
criminately and  violently,  and  Mr.  Roberts 
defending  its  legitimacy  when  kept  within 
proper  bounds. 

Laconia,  NA-— The  Unitarian  church 
held  a  special  service  of  reopening  and  re- 
consecration  on  December  26,  in  connection 
with  which  there  was  a  formal  presentation 
of  a  beautiful  memorial  window  by  Hon. 
John  C.  Moulton.  The  church  is  now  very 
handsome. 

La  Porte,  Ind.— The  society  here  is  kept 
busy  under  the  leadership  of  its  minister, 
Bev.  M.  F.  Tupper.  A  club  of  ladies, 
known  as  Unity  Circle,  meets  on  alternate 
Saturday  afternoons,  to  read  and  discuss 
Frances  Power  Cobbe's  ''Duties  of  Women." 
The  Unity  Club  has  a  double  programme  of 
study  laid  out  for  the  season.  A  *'  Shakspere 
Section"  is  to  make  a  study  of  ''Richard 
HL"and  "Henry  VIIL";  and  an  "Outlook 
Section"  will  consider  such  topics  of  the 
time  as  the  McEinley  Bill,  suffrage  qualifi- 
cations, etc. 

Madiaon,  WiB. — The  Madison  Democrat 
prints  in  fuU  a  sermon  by  Rev.  J.  H. 
Crocker,  entitled  "The  Bible  in  the  Uni- 
vetsity,"  deprecating  the  present  low  condi- 


tion of  Biblical  scholarship  in  this  country, 
and  urging  the  Importance  of  a  chair  of 
Biblical  Science  in  the  university. 

Meadville,  Pa.— The  sum  subscribed 
toward  the  James  Freeman  Clarke  Professor- 
ship Fund  is  now  a  little  over  thirty-two 
thousand  dollars. 

Oakland,  Cal.— Rev.  W.  R.  Alger  of 
Boston  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  Unitarian 
society  during  the  month  of  January,  to 
allow  Mr.  Wendte  a  little  rest.  The  new 
church  edifice  nears  completion.  It  is  to 
be  a  beautiful  structure,  and  very  perfect  in 
all  its  appointments.  We  will  wait  until 
its  dedication  before  giving  a  description 
of  it. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — A  member  of  the 
congregation  of  the  First  Church  has  printed 
Mr.  May^s  excellent  New  Yearns  sermon  on 
"Happiness:  Some  of  its  Sources  and  Con- 
ditions. " 

Puyallnp,  Waah.— We  take  pleasure  in 
printing  the  following  communication, 
which  comes  to  us  from  the  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  church: — 

^^Dear  Mr,  Editor,— The  Unitarian  soci- 
ety in  Puyallup,  Wash.,  is  making  plans  to 
open  and  maintain  a  public,  liberal  reading- 
room,  and  needs  some  assistance  from  our 
Christian  brotherhood  at  large  in  order  to 
make  it  a  success.  We  will  very  thankfully 
receive  from  the  subscribers  of  the  Unita- 
rian such  good  literature  (books  or  maga- 
zines) as  they  may  be  able  and  willing  to 
contribute.  Whatever  is  sent  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  me. 

"Herman  Hauoeritd,  Pastor." 

Seattle,  'Wash.— Rev.  Roderick  Stebbins 
of  Milton,  Mass.,  whose  call  to  the  Unita- 
rian church  of  this  city  we  noticed  last 
month,  has  decided  to  spend  two  months  in 
Seattle,  and  defer  his  decision  as  to  acept- 
ing  the  call  until  the  close  of  his  visit. 

Tacoma,  Wash. — The  Morning  Globe 
prints  in  full  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Thomas  Van 
Ness,  preached  to  a  large  congregation  in 
the  Unitarian  church.  The  subject  is  "A 
Social  and  Economic  Problem." 

Westboro,  Mass. — The  Unitarian  society 
have  extensively  repaired  and  improved  their 
church  edifice,  putting  in  a  number  of  hand- 
some memorial  windows,  given  in  memory 
of  persons  long  connected  with  the  society 
and  highly  esteemed.  With  all  the  rest, 
the  choir  has  been  brought  down  out  of  the 
gallery  and  placed  beside  the  pulpit,  which 
gives  much  better  satisfaction. 

Winona,  Minn. — The  Contemporary  Club 
of  the  Unitarian  society  of  Winona  meets 
weekly.  Papers  on  current  topics,  including 
literature,  social,  political,  and  natural  sci- 
ence, are  read  fortnightly ;  and  a  class  under 
Rev.  W.  F.  Greenman  studies  "  Romola"  the 
alternate  weeks.     The  Winona  branch  of  the 
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Women '8  Alliance  and  the  Lend  a  Hand 
Club  gave  a  lair  in  December,  which  netted 
$150.  The  society  is  increasing  its  Post- 
office  Mission  work  in  adjacent  counties, 
and  Mr.  Greenman  has  been  preaching  in 
neighboring  towns,  hoping  to  gain  a  perma- 
nent supply  to  the  congregations  of  the 
church,  which  is  disturbed  by  the  changing 
population  of  Winona. 


DR.  MARTINEAirS   BIBLE    CLASS. 

Dr.  Martineau  has  informed  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward  that  he  will  teach  a  Sunday 
afternoon  class  for  religious  inquiry  at  the 
new  University  Hall,  Grordon  Square,  Lon- 
don,— ^the  class  to  begin  at  once.  In  a  letter 
explaining  the  aim  which  he  has  in  view, 
Dr.  Martineau  says: 

Within  easy  reach  of  Gordon  Square  are 
many  large  trade  establishments,  worked  by 
a  host  of  young  men  and  women  severed 
ixovcL  the  shelter  of  well-ordered  homes  and 
left  to  self-direction,  amid  the  perilous  cross- 
currents of  London  life.  Numbers  of  these 
remain  constant  to  their  simple  habits  and 
Christian  convictions,  and  maintain  their 
connection  with  their  church  and  Sunday- 
school.  But  hundreds  of  others  become 
affected  by  companions,  or  in  clubs,  or 
tiiirough  the  press,  by  the  sceptical  reaction 
of  the  age,  and  having  from  their  educa- 
tion little  resisting  power,  except  the  pro- 
test of  a  hurt  piety,  are  flung  into  conflicts 
of  mind  destructive  of  peace  and  dangerous 
to  character. 

On  such  religious  perplexities  we  have 
learned  to  look,  not  as  a  sin,  but  rather  as 
a  divine  call  to  seek  a  purer  light ;  and  this 
gives  us  an  advantage  in  the  attempt  to 
relieve  them.  Believmg  as  we  do  that  the 
danger  lies  in  shirhing^  and  not  in  facing^ 
them,  we  can  offer  sympathetic  help  from 
teachers  conversant  with  them  and  intent 
on  seeing  things  simply  as  they  are. 

From  experience  of  the  changed  concep- 
tions demanded  by  the  newly  gained  knowl- 
edge of  Christian  antiquity,  I  feel  profoundly 
anxious  that  the  inevitable  reconstruction 
should  be  calm  in  its  process  and  clear  in 
its  limits,  and  should  cast  away  no  true 
sanctity. 

IN   DARKEST    CHICAGO    AND    THE 

WAY   OUT. 


In  a  recent  sermon  on  Gen.  Booth's 
<<In  Darkest  England  and  the  Way  Out," 
Bev.  David  Utter  of  Chicago  said:  <*For 
$100,000  we  could  do  for  Chicago  what  it 
would  cost  him  91>000,000  to  do  for  London. 


We  could  have  a  city  colony  and  a  farm 
colony  in  operation  in  two  years,  so  that  it 
would  be  right  to  have  a  city  ordinance 
under  which  every  beggar  would  be  imme- 
diately arrested  and  sent  to  the  city  shelter 
for  the  offence  of  asking  for  assistance. 
And,  for  one,  I  am  willing  to  turn  over  the 
matter  of  the  establishing  of  such  a  city 
shelter  and  farm  colony  to  the  lieutenants 
and  officers  of  Gen.  Booth's  Salvation  Army, 
if  they  will  undertake  it  for  the  city.  If 
they  will  not  undertake  it,  I  deeply  feel  that 
somebody  must." 


HOPE. 


Fbox  the  Gbbmait  of  F.  v.  Qaxtut. 

Hope  aye  slambers  in  the  heart,  as  in  the  lily's 
cnp  the  dew ; 

Hope  emerges,  as  from  blackness  after  storm  the 
heaveirs  blue; 

From  the  naked  wall  of  granite  it  uplifts  a  ten- 
der stem ; 

Through  the  teardrops  oft  it  flashes,  as  through 
water  gleams  a  gem. 

Poor,  weak  human  heart,  a  thousand-fold  ilia- 

sioned  and  deceived, 
Ever  tnrnest  thou  toward  Heaven,  hoping,  tnut> 

ing,  though  bereaved. 
As  Arachne,  ondiscoaraged,  daily  spins  anew  her 

net, 
Though  the  hand  of   Fate,  remorseless,  duly 

'gainst  the  threads  is  set. 

AXFEBD  FbBS,  Ph.D. 

Tamer's  Falls,  Mass. 


JOTTINGS. 


The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Frederic  H.  Hedge 
said  to  an  intimate  friend  in  a  time  of 
severe  sickness,  ''All  I  have  had  in  the  way 
of  honor  I  would  give  up  to  be  freed  from 
pain ;  but,  if  I  have  done  any  good  in  the 
world,  that  I  would  not,  even  for  such  deliv- 
erance, give  up."  Such  a  spirit  as  that 
makes  the  ordinary  pains  and  troubles  of 
life  seem  small. 

A  mother^ s  love  is  but  as  a  spark  struck 
from  the  flint  of  human  affection  when  com- 
pared with  the  love  of  God,  which  is  like  unto 
the  unconsuming  conflagration  enkindled  by 
the  sun,  whose  kind,  obliterating  rays  blot 
out  night,  tip  the  mountains  with  gold,  set 
beauty  on  the  wave,  and  woo  the  countless 
flowers  into  bloouL — Lee  Fairehild. 

A  friend  calls  attention  to  an  oversight 
which  we  are  very  glad  to  correct,  in  Hr. 
Douthit*s  article  in  the  December  UnitaHanj 
announcing  the  discontinuance  of  Our  Best 
Words.  In  naming  the  "first  and  most 
faithful  friends  of  that  i>aper,"  the  honored 
name    of    George    Partridge   of    St.    Louis 
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ought  to  have  heen  included,  as  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  the  paper  was  par- 
ticularly high,  and  his  benefactions  to  it 
were  particularly  liberal.  The  very  last  gift 
of  his  life  was  a  printing-press,  to  enable 
the  printing  of  the  paper  to  go  on,  at  a 
critical  time  when  it  was  felt  that  its  con- 
tinuation was  very  important.  Of  the  sym- 
pathy and  assistance  of  no  one  was  Mr. 
Douthit  more  appreciative,  as  we  personally 
know,  than  of  those  of  Mr.  Partridge. 

Word  comes  from  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant 
that  Dove  Cottage,  the  home  of  Words- 
worth at  Grasmere,  has  been  purchased,  and 
is  now  secure.  She  writes:  "I  was  very 
grateful  to  the  Unitarian  for  taking  the 
Dove  Cottage  scheme  under  its  kindly  wing. 
We  now  have  the  money  all  right ;  and  the 
sacred  spot  is  safe  for  the  possession,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  of  all  people." 
She  expresses  appreciation  of  the  contribu- 
tions received  from  America,  which,  though 
not  very  numerous  or  large,  yet  helped  ap- 
preciably toward  the  end  desired.  These 
have  been  acknowledged  to  the  individuals 
from  whom  they  came  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  donors'  names  were  made  known.  Con- 
cerning herself,  Mrs.  Chant  writes,  ''I  have 
done  much  preaching  the  past  autumn,  and 
have  a  very  full  programme  laid  out  for  the 
spring. " 

Emma  Abbott  leaves  a  fine  bequest  of 
15,000  to  the  Church  of  the  Divine  Pater- 
nity (IJniversalist),  New  York.  She  was 
this  leading  soprano  in  the  choir  of  this 
church  during  Dr.  Chapin's  pastorate,  and 
several  wealthy  members  contributed  funds 
to  enable  her  to  get  her  musical  education 
in  Europe. 

It  is  well  known  that  Rev.  C.  H.  Spur- 
geon's  health  for  some  time  past  has  been 
seriously  impaired.  But  he  has  rei^ently 
vritten  from  the  south  of  France,  where  he 
lias  been  spending  some  time,  that  he  is 
slowly  but  he  believes  surely  getting  rid  of 
his  trouble,  and  regaining  his  old  health 
and  vigor. 

Writes  Rev.  H.  M.  Simmons  in  Unity, 
''The  wars  of  Christendom  in  the  last  forty 
yean  have  destroyed  over  two  millions  of 
men,  but  have  been  less  rebuked  by  the 
Church  than  the  doubt  whether  Noah  built 
the  ark.w 

The  Societies  for  Christian  Endeavor 
^▼e  anranged  for  the  general  observance  of 
Peb.  8,  1891,  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  as  Christian  Endeavor  Day. 

We  are  told  that  a  petition,  sixty  feet  in 
length,  signed  by  the  women  of  India,  is  on 
its  way  to  the  queen^  urging  that  the  age  at 
which  a  marriage  may  be  legally  entered 
^n  hi  India  shall  be  raised  from  its  pres- 
et limit  of  ten  to  fourteen  years. 

The  CkrUtian  Union  says  that  there  are 
now  seventeen  thousand  Chautauqua  circles 
^n  the  world. 


Says  the  Univeraaliat:  "It  is  gravely 
asserted  that  some  churches  are  managed  on 
the  modem  kodak  principle.  The  pastor 
*  presses  the  button'  for  aggressive  work, 
and  the  people  *do  the  rest,*  but  do  not  do 
much  beside  rest.  The  sad  joke  contains 
a  moral." 

A  New  York  judge  makes  the  somewhat 
startling  statement  that  there  are  twice  as 
many  evictions  for  rent  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  as  there  are  in  Ireland. 

Says  the  London  Christian  Life:  "Gen. 
Bootii  continues  to  be  favored  with  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  criticism  as  to  his  scheme; 
but  he  has  so  far  got  the  start  of  his  critics 
that  he  must  by  this  time  have  almost  se- 
cured his  £100,000,  either  in  money  or  in 
promises.  It  rests  with  him  now  to  set  to 
work  and  justify  the  calls  on  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  public  that  have  been  so  freely 
responded  to." 

The  Dean  of  Ripon  takes  exceptions  to 
Gen.  Booth's  representations  regarding  the 
"submerged  tenth."  In  a  recent  sermon, 
he  said:  "Hundreds  and  thousands  of  agen- 
cies have  been  at  work  for  years  past  for 
the  help  and  relief  of  this  class.  That  more 
than  £10,500,000  have  been  spent  in  this 
country  in  public  charities,  and  at  least 
£7,000,000  in  private  charity  among  the 
poor,  is  a  proof  that  the  submeregd  3,000,- 
000,  as  they  have  been  termed,  have  not 
been  overlooked  altogether." 


THE   UNITARIAN. 


AN  ANVOUNCEMEHT. 

With  the  beginning  of  1891,  we  take 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  announce  another 
step  forward  in  the  history  of  the  Unitarian, 

Three  years  ago  we  doubled  the  size  of 
our  little  monthly,  and  added  a  cover.  A 
year  ago  we  obtained  the  subscription  list 
and  good  will  of  Reason,  the  liberal  religious 
and  literary  monthly  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Three  months  ago  we  came  into  possessor- 
ship  of  the  good  will  and  subscription  list 
of  Our  Best  Words,  edited  and  published  for 
eight  years  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Douthit  at  Shelby- 
ville.  111.  With  last  month's  issue  (January, 
the  beginning  of  our  sixth  year),  we  placed 
our  business  management  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Geo.  H.  Ellis,  of  Boston,  the  well-known 
publisher. 

We  have  always  felt  that  for  the  Unitarian 
to  reach  its  greatest  efficiency  it  should  be 
issued  from  one  of  our  largest  cities, — Bos- 
ton, New  York,  or  Chicago, — and  by  an  ex- 
perienced publisher,  with  better  facilities 
than  we   could   command   for   getting   it 
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before  the  public  and  pushing  its  business 
interests.  This  change  has  now  been  ef- 
fected; and  Mr.  Ellis,  who  from  the  first 
has  been  our  Boston  agent,  now  takes  full 
charge  of  the  publishing  and  business  man- 
agement of  the  magazine. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  our 
readers  that  Mr.  Ellis  is  the  principal  pub- 
lisher of  distinctively  Unitarian  books  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  of  a  considerable 
line  of  works  not  Unitarian.  He  is  also  the 
publisher  of  many  periodicals,  among  them 
the  Christian  Register,  the  Unitarian  RevieWf 
and  Mr.  Savage's  Unity  Pulpit.  This  indi- 
cates the  competency  of  the  hands  to  which 
the  business  interests  of  the  Unitarian  have 
been  committed. 

Our  Office  of  Publication  will  hereafter  be 
at  141  Franklin  Street,  Boston.  Our  West- 
ern Office  will  be  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Sub- 
scriptions, advertisements,  and  business  com- 
munications of  all  kinds  should  be  sent  to 
the  Boston  office.  Editorial  communication 
should  be  sent  to  Ann  Arbor. 

The  character  of  the  Unitarian  will  con- 
tinue to  be  essentially  the  same  that  it  has 
been  from  the  beginning.  While  broad  and 
undogmatio  in  its  interpretations  of  religion, 
hospitable  to  all  truth,  and  ever  progressive 
in  spirit,  its  position  will  be  unequivocally 
theistic  and  Christian.  It  will  endeavor  to 
fill  its  pages  with  the  best,  the  freshest,  the 
most  suggestive  and  helpful  thought  obtain- 
able, not  only  from  our  own  Unitarian  writ- 
ers in  this  country  and  England,  but  also 
from  others  outside  of  our  own  ranks.  It 
will  aim  to  strengthen  every  interest  of  our 
churches  and  our  denominational  life,  and 
to  carry  our  gospel  of  light  and  love  far  and 
wide  to  ever-increasing  numbers. 

And  now,  with  the  still  brighter  prospects 
for  the  future  of  the  Unitarian  that  open 
with  the  better  place  of  publication  and  the 
new  and  stronger  business  management,  we 
appeal  with  new  confidence  to  our  friends 
for  their  co-operation  and  support.  We 
want  to  make  the  missionary  effectiveness 
of  the  Unitarian  greater  than  ever.  To 
this  end,  we  offer  to  our  Post-office  Mission 
committees  and  other  missionary  workers 
special  rates,  lower  than  the  past.  We 
want  to  put  the  periodical  in  larger  num- 
bers than  ever  into  the  families  of  our  par- 
ishes everywhere,  believing  that  no  Unita- 
rian home  should  be  without  a  Unitarian 


paper.  We  want  to  send  it  to  thousands 
inside  the  orthodox  churches  and  outside 
all  churches,  who  are  inquiring  for  a  better 
religion.  Help  us  to  make  it  a  growing 
power  for  the  dissemination  and  building 
up  of  our  faith. 

J.  T.  SUKDBRULKD. 
Ann  Arbor,  Feb.  1, 1801. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICE. 


As  announced  in  another  column,  the  pub- 
lication office  of  the  Unitarian  is  now  141 
Franklin  Street,  Boston. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  never  in  this  oonntry 
has  any  Unitarian  publication  attained  so 
large  a  circulation  within  so  short  a  time  as 
has  the  Unitarian;  and  this  transfer  has 
now  been  made  by  Mr.  Sunderland,  its 
founder  and  successful  publisher,  in  the 
belief  that  through  this  alliance  still  greater 
service  may  be  rendered. 

We  want  the  earnest  and  hearty  oo-opera- 
tion  of  all  our  friends  in  extending  the  cir- 
culation of  both  the  Register  and  the  Unita- 
rian, We  say  co-operation,  for  we  propose 
to  do  our  part  We  want  every  subscriber 
to  consider  himself  or  herself  a  special 
agent,  from  now  until  the  1st  of  April,  to 
obtain  new  subscribers  to  either  publication, 
or  to  themselves  subscribe  for  additional 
copies  of  one  or  both,  on  the  following 
terms:  Any  present  subscriber  to  either 
publication  may  send  us  new  subscribers  to 
the  Register  for  one  year,  retaining  one- 
third  of  the  subscription  price, — i.e.,  remit 
two  dollars,  and  we  will  send  the  paper  for 
one  year  to  the  address  of  any  person  not 
now  a  subscriber ;  or  any  present  subscriber 
to  either  may  send  us  new  subscribers  to  the 
Unitarian  for  one  year,  retaining  one-half 
the  subscription  price, — i.e.,  remit  fifty 
cents,  and  we  will  send  the  Unitarian  for 
one  year  to  the  address  of  any  person  not 
now  a  subscriber. 

This  offer  to  remain  open  only  to  April  1, 
1891.  Sample  copies  furnished  free  uix>n 
application.     Address  as  above. 

Gbo.  H.  Ellis. 

Boston,  Feb.  1, 1891. 
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Says  Raskin :  "  The  real  meaning  of  any 
myth  is  that  which  it  has  at  the  noblest  age 
of  the  nation  among  whom  it  is  current. 
The  farther  back  you  pierce,  the  less  signifi- 
cance you  will  find,  until  you  come  to  the 
first' narrow  thought  which  indeed  contains 
the  germ  of  the  accomplished  tradition,  but 
only  as  the  seed  contains  the  flower.  As 
the  intelligence  and  passion  of  the  race  de- 
velop, they  cling  to  and  nourish  their  beloved 
and  sacred  legend.  Leaf  by  leaf  it  expands 
under  the  touch  of  more  pure  affections  and 
more  delicate  imagination,  until  at  last  the 
perfect  fable  bourgeons  out  into  symmetry  of 
milky  stem  and  honeyed  bell. " 

Whenever  we  open    our   Homer,    or   our 
Kew  Testament,   or    our   Virgil,    we    light 
upon  a  myth  which  completely  accords  with 
the    conditions    which    Ruskin     describes. 
The  tales  of  Homer* s  heroes,  Ruskin  would 
Bay^  are  the  perfect  flower  of  Hellenic  tradi- 
tion, '<  budding  out  into  symmetry  of  milky 
stem   and  honeyed   bell."     The  myths    of 
Greece,  Rome,   Judea,   and  of  every  nation 
and  age,  have  manifested  themselves  in  all 
the  necessary  and  various  stages  of  the  proc- 
ess of  growth  and  decay.      Nineteen    cen- 
turies ago  the  polytheistic  religion  of  South- 
era  Europe  was — to  press  again  into  service 
Buskin's  metaphor — losing  its  leaves  and  its 
petals.    The  belief  in  Jupiter  and  his  Olym- 
pian court,  in  Pluto  and  his  Stygian  realm 
bi  the  nether  world,  was  "in  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf."    The  reader  of  Virgil,  the  poet 
of  the  time,  is  conscious  of  that  fact  latent 
underneath  all  the  deferential  piety  of  his 
^erse;  and    in   his  successors  the    fact  was 
uo  longer  concealable,  but  manifest  to  all. 
Ovid's    popularity    was    hardly    compatible 
^th  aught  else  than  a  crumbling  faith  in 


the  legends  of  the  Roman  gods.  The  poems 
of  Silius  (Italicus)  and  of  Papinius  Statins 
would,  if  we  had  time  to  read  them,  seem 
like  the  obsequies  of  a  religion. 

And,  while  the  polytheism  of  Southern 
Europe  presented  this  aspect,  there  was  lying 
embedded  in  monotheistic  Judaism  the  germ 
of  a  new  religion, — a  faith  destined  to  make 
a  nominal  conquest  of  Paganism  in  a  contest 
wherein  we  may  now  discern  that  Paganism 
equally  came  out  conqueror.  This  germ  was 
the  belief  that  the  body  of  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth had  been  reanimated,  and  that  after 
his  death  he  again  walked  the  earth  in  cor- 
poreal reality  and  talked  with  his  friends. 
We  do  not  say  that  this  fact,  but  that  the 
sincere  enough  belief  that  this  was  a  fact, 
was  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  the  later  de- 
velopments of  Christianity.  Without  this 
belief,  the  followers  of  James  and  Paul 
could  never  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
century  have  taken  their  farewell  of  Israel's 
faith. 

The  testimony  that  is  offered  us  on  the 
group  of  incidents  that  have  come  to  be 
spoken  of  as  Christ's  resurrection  may  be 
shortly  summarized.  First,  it  appears  that 
there  was  somewhat  of  indefiniteness  attach- 
ing to  the  word  itself :  "  As  they  came  down 
from  the  mountain,  Jesus  charged  them  that 
they  should  tell  no  man  what  things  they 
had  seen,  till  the  Son  of  Man  were  risen 
from  the  dead.  And  they  kept  that  saying 
with  themselves,  questioning  one  with  an- 
other what  the  rising  from  the  dead  should 
mean."     (Mark  ix.  9,  10.) 

Jesus'  own  conduct  and  language  were  not 
such  as  to  make  his  meaning  explicitly  un- 
derstood; he  did  not  encourage  his  followers' 
natural  desire  for  familiar  explanation: 
"The  Son  of  Man  is  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  men,  and  they  shall  kill  him ;  and 
when  he  is  killed,  after  three  days  he  shall 
rise   again.     But  they   understood  not  that 
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saying,  and  were  afraid  to  ask  him. "  (Mark 
ix.  31,  32.) 

It  is  even  pertinent  for  us  to  ask  if  the 
implicit  meaning  in  his  own  use  of  the 
word  was  clear  to  himself.  The  thought  of 
the  resurrection  was  a  part  of  the  general 
stock  of  Hebrew  religious  conceptions  in 
his  time.  Did  he  select  among  the  current 
and  shifting  significations  of  the  word  one 
fixed  meaning?  My  impression  is  that  he 
did  not  thus  pin  himself  to  a  dictionary 
definition,  that  it  would  have  been  much 
less  possible  for  any  one,  even  a  prosaic 
mind,  to  do  that  then  than  now,  and  that  it 
was  directly  contrary  to  the  poetic  character- 
istics of  Jesus  so  to  limit  himself. 

Secondly,  the  oldest  account  we  have — the 
Gospel  according  to  Saint  Mark — is  silent 
concerning  all  those  appearances  of  Christ 
to  the  disciples  after  the  burial,  upon  which 
the  evangelists  writing  later  find  so  much 
to  say.  The  account  in  Mark  affords  only 
the  most  shadowy  of  evidences  and  the  most 
insecure  of  foundations  for  belief  in  any 
resuscitation  at  all  having  taken  place. 
Three  women  of  the  number  of  Jesus* 
friends,  so  the  story  runs,  go  to  the  tomb, 
and  learn  that  the  body  is  not  there.  A 
man  sitting  by  asks  the  women  to  tell  the 
disciples  that  Jesus  has  gone  into  Galilee  to 
wait  for  them  there.  The  selection  of  the 
women  as  messengers  appears  not  to  have 
been  a  judicious  one.  They  were  over- 
wrought with  nervous  excitement,  and  had 
not  even  presence  of  mind  to  deliver  the 
message  intrusted  to  them.  "  They  went  out 
and  fled  from  the  tomb ;  for  trembling  and 
astonishment  had  come  upon  them :  and  they 
said  nothing  to  any  one;  for  they  were 
afraid."  (Mark  xvi.  8.)  So  the  Gospel 
according  to  Mark  concludes. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  on  this  score. 
The  account  of  Christ's  reanimated  body  is 
not  verified  history,  but  legend, — legend, 
too,  that  is  without  verisimilitude.  It  is 
only  by  violating  one's  intellectual  con- 
science that  one  can  in  our  generation  cozen 
himself  into  the  notion  that  it  is  history. 
But,  while  men  believe  it  no  longer,  they 
believed  it  once ;  and  it  was  out  of  an  un- 
hesitating certitude  that  the  ancient  creeds 
were  framed.  ''I  believe  that  Christ  was 
buried;  that  he  descended  into  hell;  the 
third  day  he  rose  from  the  dead.  ...  I  be- 
lieve   in    the    resurrection    of    the   body." 


Words  like  those  which  the  medisBval  church 
uttered  with  assurance  are    not  for  us    to 
recite.     Those  who  still   attempt  to   do    so 
repeat  them  with  faltering  lips ;  for  the  un- 
questioning conviction  of  the  early  church 
has  given  place  to  a  timorous  doubt  whetlier 
it  may  not  be  better  to  continue    through 
force    of    habit    to    use    the    time-honored 
formula  even  at    the  expense  of    sincerity 
rather  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  putting    it 
away.     I  believe  that  the  men  and  women 
about  us  who  make  up  the  membership  of 
the  Catholic  and   evangelical  churches   are 
doing  themselves  an  injury  in  this  m&tter. 
They  are  wasting  their  strength  in  trying  to 
retain  a  hold  upon  their  belief  in  Christ's 
bodily  resurrection,  while  a  deeper  and  in- 
finitely truer  thought  knocks  vainly  at  their 
heart's  doors  for  permission  to  enter    and 
become  an  inspiration  in  their  lives.     We 
have,  most  of  us,  bade  farewell  to  the  old 
thought  of  the  resurrection  as  our  ancestors 
conceived  it.     We  have  ceased  anxiously  to 
strain  our  eyes  toward  that  far-off  episode  of 
Oriental  story.     Are  we  ready  to  welcome  a 
new  conception, — the   idea  of   the  renewal 
that  now  is? 

On  this  Easter  Sunday  the  Catholic  church 
through  the  whole  earth  celebrates  Christ's 
bodily  resurrection.  The  flesh,  she  tells  us, 
which  on  Good  Friday  was  committed  to 
the  tomb,  was  reanimated  on  that  first  Easter 
morning,  and  again  walked  the  earth. 

I  believe  that  Easter  is  too  valuable  a 
festival  to  be  lost.  And  yet  I  am  just  as 
thoroughly  persuaded  that  it  will  become 
obsolete  unless  some  new  reason  can  be  found 
for  recognizing  it,  some  reason  based  on  the 
natural  truth  of  things. 

How  shall  we  keep  Easter-tide,  since  the 
prevalent  insistence  on  a  questionable  occur- 
rence can  no  longer  interest  us?  To  me  it 
seems  the  time  best  suited  of  all  for  the 
consideration  of  our  attitude  of  mind  toward 
the  world, — or,  if  you  please,  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  that  attitude. 

The  worthier  import  of  the  resurrection  is 
the  renewing  power  in  nature.  It  is  pre- 
cisely this  significance  of  the  word  that  is 
useful  and  verifiable ;  while  the  apocalyptic 
meaning  is  confessedly  not  matter  of  experi- 
ence, and  is  seen  to  be  less  and  less  helpful 
to  the  religious  life  of  men. 

Few  of  us  have  not  at  some  time  noted 
the  life  of  an  Infant,  and  felt  a  fulness  of 
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awe  in  its  presence.     We  do  not  ordinarily 
try  to  analyze  the  feeling  or  ask  ourselves 
why  this  enigmatical  accession  to  the  human 
race  rouses  an  emotion  very  near  to  rever- 
ence.    It  is  only  that  what  was  not  now  is, 
and  we  bow  in  silence  before  it.     In  a  less 
degree,  the  same  thing  repeatedly  occurs,  or 
might    occur,    would    we    let    it,    through 
other  provocation.     The  woman  who  fills  a 
tin  can  with  dirt  wherein  to  plant  a  half- 
dozen    flower-seeds,   and    places    it    on  the 
outer  ledge  of  the  window  for  sun  and  rain 
to  reach  it,  is  preparing  for  herself  a  few 
contemplative  moments  of  exquisite  peace. 
One  of  these  comes  when  first  she  sees  the 
green  blade  emerge  from  its  germinal  tomb 
and  greet  the  air;  another,  when  the  bud, 
which  before  held  hidden  the  promise  and 
potency  of  its  complete  beauty,  throws  open 
its  petals.     In  like  manner,  every  man  who 
buries  seed-grain  in  the  ground,  and  day  by 
day  watches  for  its  return  from    death   to 
life,  is  consciously  or  unconsciously  in  the 
very   presence    of    the    resurrection.      Who 
does   not  at   once    recall    Christ^  s    parable 
about  the  "  man  who  should  cast  seed  upon 
the  earth,  and  should  sleep  and  rise,   night 
and  day,   and  the  seed  should  spring    and 
grow  up,  he  knoweth  not  how"?    For  "ex- 
cept a  grain  of  wheat  fall  into  the  earth  and 
die,  it  abideth  by  itself  alone."    And  there 
Is  the  hardly  less  significant  canticle  of  the 
old  temple  singer,  "  He  that  goeth  forth  and 
weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubt- 
less come  again  witlf  rejoicing,  bringing  his 
sheaves.  *• 

But  it  ever  remains  true  that  a  child  is  yet 
more  intrinsically  the  worthy  representative 
to  us  of  the  eternal  regeneration  of  the 
world.  To  men  and  women  of  every  condi- 
tion the  child  appeals  not  so  much  by  its 
dependence  as  by  its  character  of  infinite 
pofisibility.  Here,  if  anywhere,  is  the  micro- 
cosm. At  the  cradle-side  we  see  the  world 
in  little, — ^the  world  and  all  that  therein  is. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  every  wide-spread 
coitus  must  have  its  Holy  Child  to  picture 
and  make  statues  of,  whether  it  be  the 
Egyptian  child-god  Horus  or  the  Catholic 
hambinof  The  systems  of  worship  that 
''have  had  their  day,  and  ceased  to  be,"  as 
veil  as  those  that  remain,  could  not  by 
other  means  have  so  vividly  expressed  their 
sense  of  life's  mystery.  Nor  is  it  pure  won- 
dennent,   even    religious    wonderment,   that 


affects  us.  There  is  joy,  too,  as  of  the 
Bedouin  women  when  a  man-child  is  bom 
into  the  world, — thankfulness  that,  out  of 
the  very  dust  of  the  earth,  mute  and  sight- 
less and  irresponsive  to  our  weak  senses,  the 
miracle  has  been  wrought  in  the  pre-natal 
days.  And  now  this  body  prepared  for  the 
breath  of  life  is  actually  a  living  being,  with 
sense,  capacity,  and  responsiveness  to  the 
impressions  of  the  outer  w^orld.  These  i)er- 
sistent  blinkings  at  the  sunlight,  these  in- 
finitely varied  experiments  of  touch  and 
taste, — let  us  beware  of  thinking  slightingly 
of  them,  for  they  are  prophetic  of  an  intel- 
ligence absolutely  unique  and  unlike  any  of 
its  fellows.  Standing  there  by  the  cradle- 
side,  you  see  the  first  faint  flickerings  of  a 
spark  that  shall  mount  into  a  steady  fiame 
and  be  the  inseparable  beacon  to  one  human 
life.  For  this  infant  mind  which  is  strug- 
gling to  get  into  relation  with  the  outer 
world  is  the  organ  of  intellectual  truth. 
Whatever  of  knowledge  the  child  shall  in 
his  lifetime  possess  must  in  the  last  resort  be- 
the  outcome  of  this  small  and  at  first  sight: 
purely  sensitive  beginning. 

The  story  is  told  of  the  painter  Millet  that 
he  used  to  note  the  progress  of  his  infant 
grandchild,  and  to  detect  the  first  marks  of 
intelligence  in  him.  In  Millet's  leisure 
moments  he  habitually  sketched  pictures  and 
placed  them  before  the  little  Antoine,  to  see 
if  he  could  recognize  the  subject.  "One 
evening  Millet  said,  *I  will  make  a  picture 
now  which  I  don't  think  he  will  understand, 
but  we  will  see.'  So  he  drew  the  little 
Antoine,  with  his  cheeks  puffed  out,  blow- 
ing at  a  candle  with  a  large  flame.  The 
baby  looked  intently  at  this  for  a  while, 
and  then  turned  with  satisfaction  and  blew 
at  the  candle  on  the  table. "  Every  father 
and  mother  can  match  that  story  out  of  the 
richness  of  their  own  stores  of  domestic 
lore.  They  will  tell  you  that  their  child 
flrst  knew  them  when  he  was  so  many  weeks 
old,  and  rightly  hold  that  day  of  recognition 
as  a  sort  of  birthday,  and  as  worthy  to  be  so 
called.  They  may  never  feel  that  their  child 
is  fully  their  own  till  some  token  of  mutual 
knowledge  has  been  exchanged. 

This  being  the  case  with  the  upspringlng 
of  intelligence,  experience  itself  points  us  on 
to  a  yet  more  vital  crisis  in  later  years.  Just 
as  the  mind  is  latent  and  hidden  in  the  phys- 
ical being  of  the  young  infant,  so  the  moral 
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and  religious  nature  is  latent  and  hidden  in 
the  mind  of  the  child.  To  one  as  to  the 
other  there  comes  a  day  of  renewing  and  of 
resurrection.  Be  it  early  or  late,  there 
comes  a  time  when  man  feels  the  force  of 
his  duty  to  men  and  relation  to  God,  and 
can  no  longer  govern  his  life  as  if  such  duty 
and  such  relation  did  not  exist. 

Some  of  us  have  read  in  the  Life  of  Theo- 
dore Parker  an  account  that  has  to  do  with 
this  awakening  to  a  knowledge  of  duty. 
When,  as  a  careless  child,  he  one  day  lifted 
his  hand  to  the  performance  of  a  hit  of 
thoughtless  cruelty,  he  was  prevented  by  a 
voice  as  of  a  person,  saying,  "Don't." 
Looking  about,  he  found  himself  alone,  and 
stopped  his  sport  and  ran  to  ask  his  mother 
of  the  mysterious  voice.  Said  she,  "My 
child,  some  call  it  the  voice  of  conscience, 
but  I  prefer  to  call  it  the  voice  of  God 
speaking  in  the  soul."  Ordinarily,  it  is  not 
with  this  suddenness  that  the  awakening  of 
the  moral  life  comes,  oftener  by  slow  de- 
grees and  without  any  sharp  break  of  sur- 
prise. But  this  instance  from  the  early  life 
of  our  great  Unitarian  leader,  and  similar 
ones  from  other  lives,  serve  to  put  in  more 
vivid  form  a  general  fact.  Not  more  surely 
does  the  child *s  living  body  come  forth  from 
those  primal  elements  which  we  in  our 
ignorance  or  thoughtlessness  call  inanimate 
matter,  not  less  mysteriously  does  the  mind 
emerge  from  the  meshes  of  sensitive  being 
in  which  it  is  entombed,  than  does  the 
moral  and  religious  consciousness  own  its 
parentage  to  the  mind.  But  the  times  and 
seasons  of  each  of  these  resurrections  are 
hidden.  Not  only  when,  but  how,  these 
transitions  occur  is  a  mystery  to  our  wisest, 
'  as  it  will  be  till  all  knowledge  has  been 
searched  out  to  perfection.  Like  Magdalene 
in  the  legend  of  that  first  Easter  mom,  how- 
ever watchful  we  may  be  for  the  rising  of 
the  Lord,  we  always  miss  the  moment;  and 
he  has  risen  from  the  dead  and  gone  ere  we 
are  aware. 

I  have  specified  the  three  great  resurrec- 
tions in  the  history  of  the  individual  man 
because  they  most  insistently  press  upon  the 
attention;  namely,  the  awakening  at  birth, 
the  awakening  of  intelligence,  and  the  awak- 
ening to  religious  and  moral  obligation. 
But,  in  reality,  these  are  only  as  the  salient 
peaks  and  mountain  tops  in  an  unexplored 
country.     Man's  life  teems  with  experiences 


of  transformation,  of  passage  from  death 
to  life,  of  new  birth,  of  resurrection  from 
the  dead.  A  true  man  or  woman  is  not 
merely  what  Saint  Paul  calls  a  "living  soul," 
but  a  life-i^iving,  or,  as  the  old  version  has 
it,  "quickening"  spirit.  Of  such  a  one  the 
daily  and  hourly  resurrections  from  death 
can  as  little  admit  of  enumeration  as  the 
grass-blades  in  the  magical  outburst  of 
spring.  The  fact  that  your  opinions  undergo 
change,  that  your  "thoughts  and  prayers 
and  hopes  and  fears"  are  not  to-day  what 
they  were  yesterday  or  an  hour  ago,  implies 
a  constant  putting  off  of  the  former  man 
and  a  constant  putting  on  of  the  new.  If 
we  are  watchful,  we  cannot  fail  to  catch  the 
divine  symbolism  of  the  nature  without  ns 
and  within. 

"The  fading  of  the  leaf 

And  blending  of  each  hue 
The  coming  hour  still  hold  in  truth, 

When  change  the  old  and  new. 
There's  naught  In  Nature's  hymn. 

Of  earth  or  sea  or  sky. 
But  is  prophetic  of  the  time 

When  birth  to  death  is  nigh." 

Each  added  vision  of  speculative  truth  and 
each  newly  won  conquest  of  truth  in  action, 
or  obedience  to  conscience,  is  deeply  fraught 
with  the  inmost  meaning  of  Easter  phrases 
and  Easter  hopes.  Can  we  not  now  discern 
in  some  measure  the  ultimate  form  which 
the  Easter  legend  tends  to  assume?  In  the 
next  generation  it  will  have  achieved  the 
true  end  of  its  development  in  fulfilment  of 
the  law  which  Ruskin  denounced.  Its  buds 
are  already  opening  out  into  the  flowers  of 
its  final  form.  To  the  men  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  resurrection  will  mean  the 
never-ending  renewal  of  life  and  thou^^ht 
and  will.  The  life  of  man  springing  forth 
from  its  grave  in  the  dust;  the  mind,  from 
the  sense- impressions  of  the  body;  the  eth- 
ical will,  from  the  rational  processes  of  the 
mind, — this  threefold  resurrection  they  will 
own. 

And  more  than  this, — the  powerlessness 
of  death  will  have  become  a  real  conviction 
to  them.  They  will  see  that  the  continuity 
of  thought  and  will  is  not  destroyed  hy 
physical  dissolution.  They  will  not  need  to 
go  about,  as  the  churchmen  do  in  our  day, 
collecting  evidence  in  behalf  of  immortality ; 
for  that  will  seem  simply  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  man's  eternal  progress.  Nor  need 
we  gaze  wistfully  abroad  for  continued  tid- 
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ings  when  lives  pass  out  of  our  sight.  It 
is  no  fixed  and  immobile  condition  into 
which  they  go  and  toward  which  we  tend, 
bat  the  first  term  of  a  new  series  of  exist- 
ences. Our  own  consciousness  can  tell  us 
tbat.  And  to  this  native  consciousness  that 
the  individual  is  deathless  the  rash  testi- 
mony of  Hebrew  writers  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  reani- 
mated is  an  impertinence.  The  tradition 
can  add  nothing  now  to  our  hope  of  immor- 
tal life.  Its  only  help  to  us  is  in  a  histor- 
ical way  to  see  what  was  the  primitive  shape 
of  our  later  belief,  the  seed-germ  from 
which  has  come  at  length  the  flower. 

Let    us    concede  to  the  full  extent  and 
gladly  recognize  the  immense  power   which 
the  Easter  belief  has  had  in  the  world, — 
nay,  that  It  still  has  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.     This  Easter  morning,    in  some  of 
the  countries  of  Europe,  the  form  of  saluta- 
*  tion  is  simply,  "Christ  is  risen";   and  at 
the  good  word  men  embrace  and  kiss  one 
another,  so  powerful  an  emotion  is  it  that 
sweeps  society  before  it  and  melts  the  bar- 
riers of  indifference  between  man  and  man. 
In  the   olden    time   this    exhilaration    was 
everywhere  in  Europe  a  concomitant  of  the 
holy  festival.     According  to  tradition,  the 
planets  shared  men^s  joy;  and,  though  the 
morning  stars  might  not  sing  together,  every- 
body knew  that  the  sun  danced  in  the  sky 
on  Easter  morning.     Though  we  have    no 
share  in   the  expressions  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  when  it  says,  "I  believe  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body, "  or  of  the  Westminster 
Confession,  which  in  its  fourth  article  de- 
clares that  ''Christ  did  truly  rise  again  from 
death,  and  take  again  his  body  with    flesh 
and  bones,"  there  are  undoubtedly  a  consid- 
erable number  who  derive  benefit  from  the 
repetition  of  those  ancient  phrases.     To  us 
the  words  are  inadequate    and  ring    false. 
Bat  may  the  older  churches  by  all  means 
continue  to  shadow  forth  their  aspirations 
in  images,  however  materially  conceived,  so 
long  as  they  are  able  to  discern  therein  any 
dim  likeness  to  the  profound  fact  of    the 
soalU  natural  history.     What  it  concerns  us 
to  do  is  to  seize  upon  the  spiritual  reality 
that  underlies  the  gospel  of  the  resurrection, 
&nd  ose  it  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  our 
own  needs.     It  is  not  that  afterthought  of  a 
too  easy  credulity— belief  in  Christ's  reap- 
pearance  after   death — that  we  can  find  of 


worth,  but  the  thought  which  in  the  pa- 
tience of  the  long  ages  is  entering  into  its 
place.  Man  ever  in  all  his  walks  and  ways 
is  in  the  presence  of  the  resurrection. 
When  we  go  abroad  in  this  early  spring 
weather,  the  grass  and  the  budding  trees  tell 
us  of  it.  And,  when  we  abide  at  home, 
much  more  are  the  dramas  of  moral  choice, 
unseen  by  the  world,  transfigured  by  it. 
Man's  high  privilege  is  to  share  it  in  its 
threefold  form.  By  it  his  body  is  raised 
from  inorganic  to  organic  life,  from'  organic 
life  in  its  simplicity  on  through  sense-per- 
ception to  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
from  the  possession  of  intellectual  truth  to 
realization  of  (rod  and  obedience  to  con- 
science. Life  is  its  first  great  gift  to  him. 
Its  next  is  truth.  Its  last  is  the  inborn 
moral  law.  They  are,  briefly,  the  life,  the 
truth,  the  way.  And  the  greatest  of  these 
is  the  last.  The  power  whereby  man  meets 
the  demand  upon  him  to  say  "  Tes"  to  right 
and  "No"  to  wrong  is  the  sole  requisite  for 
all  true  and  lasting  satisfaction  in  life. 

Consider,  each  for  himself,  the  personal 
experience  herein.  Does  not  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  deep  and  radical  change  of  charac- 
ter— the  old  sinful  self  supplanted  by  the 
new  righteous  self — persist  and  increase, 
when  it  has  its  foimdations  in  the  solid  rock 
of  numberless  spumings  of  temptation, 
countless  amendments  in  little  things,  mani- 
fold dyings  toward  sin, — ^persist  because  it 
is  so  rooted  and  fixed?  He  who  thus  ex- 
periences in  person  the  power  of  resurrection 
to  life  makes  Easter  all  the  year.  For  the 
season  of  renewal  for  the  individual  soul  is 
always  at  hand.  If  we  will,  your  spirit  or 
mine  may  at  any  hour  put  itself  in  harmony 
with  God  and  duty,  and  find  that,  whereas 
it  was  blind,  it  now  sees,  whereas  it  was 
dead,  it  now  lives.  Let  us  keep  oiur  faces 
to  the  light  of  truth,  our  steps  in  the  right 
way,  and  so  make  the  resurrection  a  living 
reality  of  the  day  that  now  is. 

It  may  be  that  Christendom  is  just  now 
recovering  a  significance  of  resurrection  that 
was  lost  nineteen  centuries  ago.  There  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  Jesus  himself 
used  the  word  in  a  sense  that  modern  liber- 
alism would  recognize  as  its  own.  In  his 
talk  with  Martha,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  he 
applied  the  word  to  himself  as  descriptive 
of  his  chief  characteristic,  and  that  charac- 
teristic   was    his    strenuous   pursuit  of  an 
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ethical  ideal.  But,  whether  or  not  that  was 
his  meaning,  the  passion  for  perfection  is 
what  it  increasingly  tends  to  signify  to  us. 
Living  up  to  the  level  of  our  best  moments 
and  impulses,  that  is  the  ultimate  form  and 
flower  of  the  resurrection  idea, — rising  from 
the  lower  level  of  life  to  the  higher  level, 
living  much,  as  Emerson  says,  in  the  upper 
stories.  This  later  development  of  the  idea 
has  been  a  long  time  preparing,  has  been 
tardy  in  its  coming;  but,  soon  or  late,  it 
will  fulfil  Ruskin's  prophetic  word.  The 
ultimate  thought  of  resurrection  will  be 
seen  to  compensate  for  all  the  preceding 
forms  that  led  up  to  it.  We  can  watch  in 
history  the  story  of  the  resurrection,  seeing 
its  inner  idea,  like  the  aloe  Whittier  de- 
scribes : — 

"Its  steady  purpose  hold, 
And,  year  by  year,  its  patient  leaves  unfold. 
Till  the  young  eyes  that  watched  it  first  are 

old. 
But    sometime,    thou   hast   told  me,    there 

shall  come 
A  sudden  beauty,  brightness,  and  perfume, 
The    century-moulded    bud   shall   burst    in 

bloom. " 

That  day  of  Its  accomplishment  is  what  we 
await  expectantly,  for  religion  in  America 
will  rise  from  the  dead  on  that  day. 


AN  EASTER  HYMN. 


'Tis  Easter  Day, 

Now  and  alway, 
When  spirit  triamphs  over  earth's  decay. 

O  seal,  be  strong, 

On  wings  upborne 
Of  aspiration  and  triamphant  song ! 

Flowers  pierce  the  sod ; 

The  senseless  clod 
Stirs  with  new  life,  touched  by  the  hand  of  God. 

O  soul,  believe ! 

Thou,  too,  receive 
From  Him  thy  portion ;  he  will  not  deceive. 

Kot  shroud  and  bier, 

Nor  falling  tear. 
Fill  up  the  measure  of  the  passiug  year. 

Joy  shall  prevail : 

These  do  but  veil 
Life  that  still  lives  and  love  that  cannot  fail. 

For  thee  and  me 

Eternity ! 
If  we  will  choose  that  such  our  portion  be. 

Illusions  fall 

And  pleasures  pall, 
When  loud  and  clear  we  hear  the  Spirit's  call. 


Then  hope  alway. 

On  Easter  Day  ' 
Or  when  the  sun  gives  forth  no  cheering  ray. 

Thy  trust  renew 

The  whole  year  through, 
And  breaking  clouds  shall  show  thee  heaven's 
blue. 

Chablotte  C.  Eliot. 

St.  I^uis,  Mo. 


THE  IDEAL  AND  ACTUAL  CHRIST. 


UT  JAMES  FREEMAN  CLABKE,  DD. 


No  one  will  deny,  I  suppose,  that  the 
world  has  in  its  mind  and  heart  a  Christ 
who  embodies  its  highest  idea  of  human 
goodness.  We  look  upon  him  as  one  who 
realized  his  own  two  commands.  He  loved 
God  with  all  his  mind,  heart,  soul,  and 
strength,  and  loved  his  neighbor  as  himself. 
He  lived  to  obey  God  and  help  man,  and 
died  in  that  work.  He  came  to  teach  that 
God  is  a  father  and  friend,  that  man  is 
brother  to  man,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  reality  as  death.  He  is  the  standard  of 
virtue,  the  model  of  goodness.  He  is  the 
way  to  God  and  to  heaven.  That  is  the 
idea  which  the  Christian  world  has  of 
Jesus. 

This  idea  is  the  highest,  broadest,  and 
most  profound  that  has  existed  in  the 
world.  One  proof  is  that  it  has  displaced 
so  many  others.  Seneca,  Epictetus,  Soc- 
rates, Cicero,  all  wrote  and  spoke  nobly  of 
human  duty ;  all  gave  the  world  their  best 
notions  concerning  the  good  and  the  beauti- 
ful in  life  and  character.  But  their  own 
Roman  world  did  not  take  their  teaching^ 
as  its  standard  of  human  virtue.  It  did 
adopt  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  and 
he  has  become  to  the  highest  civilization  of 
earth  the  divinest  revelation  of  goodness. 
The  good  man  who  desires  to  be  better 
holds  before  his  mind  the  character  of 
Christ  as  his  example.  The  example  and 
teaching  of  Jesus  have  been  the  inspiration 
of  prophets,  the  hidden  fire  in  the  heart  of 
saints,  the  finest,  noblest,  purest  impulse 
given  to  the  human  race. 

No  one  can  deny  that  this  idea,  which 
has  gone  before  the  souls  of  the  noblest 
workers  for  humanity  like  a  pillar  of  fire  in 
the  night  of  ignorance,  sin,  and  woe,  is  a 
reality.  The  ideal  Christ  is  the  greatest 
reality  the  world  has  had,  if  we  are  to  judge 
it  by  the  power  it  has  exercised. 
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Whence  did  this  ideal    come?    The    old 
answer  was   simple  enough.     It  came  from 
the  actual   life  and   teaching  of   Jesus,   as 
recorded  in   the  Grospels  by  his  immediate 
disciples.     This  is  a  simple  and  intelligible 
answer.     The  man,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  gave 
this  impulse  to  the  history  of  the  race,  and 
communicated    these    living    truths   to  the 
souls  of  men.     This  answer   accords    with 
the    analogies   of    history.     Similar    move- 
ments, if  inferior  in  quality  or  extent,  have 
been    initiated    by  other  prophets.     Single 
souls — like  Moses,  Zoroaster,    Buddha,    Mo- 
bammed — have,    in    dlfiPerent    regions    and 
ages,  created   new  and  vast  movements,  the 
results    of  which  have  not  been  exhausted 
after  thousands  of  years.     Every  one  admits 
that  the  religion  of  Islam  came  from  Mo- 
hammed,    that    of    Buddhism  from  Sakya- 
Muni,  the  Jewish  faith  from  Moses.     Why, 
then,  should   we  doubt  that  this  system  of 
truth  which  we  call  Christianity  originated 
with  Jesus  of  Nazareth? 

No  one  would  doubt  it  for  a  moment,  were 

it  not  that  modem  criticism  on  the  letter  of 

the  New  Testament  has  been  thought  to  cast 

doubt  on  the  origin  of  Christianity.     It  is 

said  that  we  do  not  know  when  the  books  of 

the   New  Testament  were  written,   nor  by 

whom ;  that  there  are  contradictions  between 

one  part  and   another;    that  the  Jesus   of 

Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  differs  from  the 

Jesus  of  John,  and  that  the  Jesus  of  John, 

again,  is  different  from  the  Christ  of  Paul. 

Hence  it  is  inferred  that  we  do  not   know 

anything  about  Jesus  with  certainty.     And 

thus  our  Master  seems  to  be  taken  from  us. 

This  dear  human  friend  of  our  childhood 

and  our  youth,  this  comfort  and  strength  of 

oar  manhood,  this  guide  of  life  through  the 

trials  and    mysteries  of    human    existence, 

this  Saviour  of  the  soul  in  temptation,  sin, 

and  misery,  is  supposed  to  be  argued  out  of 

existence  by  critical  students  of  the  New 

Testament;  and  many  are  afraid  that  they 

may  have  to  lose  him  altogether. 

But  there  are  certain  considerations  which 
m*y  remove  such  fears.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  results  of  honest  and  learned  criti- 
cism shall  make  it  uncertain  when,  where, 
or  by  whom  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  written.  After  all,  the  hooka  them- 
«ebc«  remain,  with  all  their  contents,  ex- 
actly as  they  were  before.  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  will  still  be  there,  with  all  its 


Beatitudes,  its  command  to  love  our  ene- 
mies, its  heavenly  morality  of  generous  good- 
ness. The  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  will 
still  be  there,  illustrating  for  all  time  the 
forgiving  tenderness  of  the  Infinite  Father. 
The  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  will  be 
there,  teaching  how  every  sufferer  whom  we 
can  help  is  our  neighbor.  The  goodness  of 
God  who  sends  his  sun  on  the  just  and  un- 
just will  still  be  there.  -The  providence  of 
God,  without  which  not  a  sparrow  falls  to 
the  ground,  will  be  taught  as  before.  The 
life  of  Jesus, — spent  in  doing  good,  in  help- 
ing the  despised  and  forsaken  of  mankind, 
in  breaking  down  barriers  of  sectarian  divi- 
sion, in  overthrowing  the  walls  of  narrow 
bigotry,  in  putting  the  spirit  above  the  let- 
ter, the  life  above  forms, — this  generous  and 
noble  life  will  stand  as  before  in  these  pre- 
cious documents.  The  Four  Gospels,  who- 
ever wrote  them,  will  be  the  most  sacred 
possession  of  the  human  race.  If  they  came 
to  us  without  any  names,  they  would  still 
hold  up  before  our  touched  and  trembling 
hearts  the  picture  of  this  divine  friend  and 
brother.  He  speaks  from  them  to  us  with 
all  the  reality  of  nature.  The  Jesus  of  the 
Gospels  is  no  invention  of  some  unknown 
man  of  genius.  We  are  quite  capable  of 
distinguishing  between  a  work  of  imagina- 
tion and  an  historic  fact.  A  thousand  in- 
imitable touches,  a  thousand  undesigned  co- 
incidences, give  us  the  very  presence  of  the 
times  find  the  scenes ;  and  amid  them  stands 
the  unexampled  glory  and  beauty  of  the  Son 
of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man.  One  century 
after  another  has  drunk  at  this  fountain  of 
life,  and  it  remains  as  fresh  and  pure  as  at 
first,  quenching  forever  the  thirst  of  the 
soul.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  like  it,  noth- 
ing second  to  it. 

No  doubt  the  portrait  of  Jesus  as  given  in 
the  first  three  Gospels  differs  in  many  traits 
from  that  which  comes  to  us  from  John. 
But  the  Fourth  Grospel  does  not  contradict 
the  others :  it  supplements  them.  The  first 
three  evangelists  give  more  of  the  outward 
facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  more  of  those  con- 
versations with  the  common  people  in  which 
he  used  pithy  sentences  which  they  could 
understand  and  remember,  stories  which 
would  interest  them,  illustrations  taken  from 
common  life, — the  man  sowing  grain,  the 
woman  baking  bread,  the  knavery  of  a 
steward,  the  forgiving  tenderness  of  a  good 
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father.  But  John  gives  another  side  of  the 
life  of  Jesus, — ^his  deeper  utterances,  his 
loftier  aspirations,  his  discussions  with  his 
learned  countrymen  at  Jerusalem.  And 
Paul  gives  yet  another  view.  He  shows  us 
the  ascended  Master,  still  a  heavenly  friend 
of  his  disciples,  dwelling  in  their  hearts  by 
faith,  strengthening  them  in  their  trials,  a 
perpetual  inspiration,  giving  them  an  in- 
ward life  hidden  with  his  own  in  God. 

It  is  said  by  some  modern  thinkers  that 
Christianity,  as  we  have  it,  came  from  Paul ; 
that  Paul,  not  Christ,  was  the  real  fountain 
of  Christianity,  There  is  a  certain  truth  in 
this  statement.  It  was  given  to  Paul  to 
develop  the  universal  side  of  Christianity. 
He  found  it  a  Jewish  sect :  he  left  it  a  relig- 
ion for  mankind.  He  found  it  in  its  aspect 
to  the  world  an  Oriental  superstition,  one 
among  the  many  that  swarmed  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  one  of  the  thousand  Asiatic  beliefs 
which,  as  the  Romans  said,  poured  out  of 
the  Orontes  into  the  Tiber.  He  left  it  a 
religion  rooted  in  Europe,  ready  in  a  few 
centuries  to  take  possession  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  He  found  it  still  encumbered  with 
Sabbaths,  clean  and  unclean  meats,  feasts  of 
the  new  moon,  passovers,  circumcision,  the 
notion  of  a  descent  from  Abraham.  He 
emancipated  it  from  all  these  traditions; 
left  it  a  spiritual  life,  born  out  of  faith  in 
man  as  the  son  of  God,  in  God  as  the  father 
of  man,  in  Christ  as  the  image  of  the  unseen 
God,  the  head  of  the  whole  creation.  He 
dropped  everything  else  belonging  to  Juda- 
ism :  he  only  kept  the  idea  of  the  Messiah, 
the  Christ,  King  of  the  world.  He  made  it 
a  religion  without  ceremony,  ritual,  priest, 
or  altar,  with  Jesus  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  as  its  great  high  priest,  its  passover, 
its  sacrifice,  its  propitiation.  Judaism  was 
too  narrow  to  be  developed  into  a  world 
religion.  If  Paul  had  not  come,  Christian- 
ity would  have  still  been  a  part  of  Judaism. 
It  is  therefore  due  to  Paul  that  it  has  be- 
come the  religion  of  mankind. 

But  now  the  question  comes,  "Where  did 
Paul  himself  get  this  idea?"  Paul  was  a 
Jew,  a  limited,  narrow,  bigoted  Jew,  until 
the  hour  when  he  became  a  Christian.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  account  of  himself,  he 
was  exceedingly  jealous  of  the  law,  he  was 
a  zealous  advocate  of  all  its  ritual.  All  at 
once  he  is  changed :  he  has  become  another 
man.     He    describes    this  change  himself. 


and  says  that  he  owes  it  to  the  influence  of 
Jesus.  That  was  what  made  him  a  new 
creature,  another  man.  "If  any  man  be  in 
Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature.  Old  things 
have  passed  away.  Behold,  all  things  have 
become  new!"  Paul  does  not  claim  to  be 
the  inventor  of  a  new  gospel.  He  does  not 
call  himself  the  founder  of  Christianity. 
He  declares  that  all  his  faith,  his  power, 
his  convictions,  his  strength,  came  from 
Jesus.  "The  life  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I 
live  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God."  "I  live, 
but  not  I :  it  is  Christ  who  lives  in   me.  ^ 

The  Christ  of  Paul  is  an  ideal  person :  it 
is  the  soul  of  Christ  which  Paul  preaches, 
the  spiritual  Christ  in  whom  he  believes. 
Of  the  historical  Christ  he  knows  little  or 
nothing.  He  has  nothing  to  say  of  his 
miraculous  birth ;  hardly  a  word  to  say  about 
his  miracles,  except  that  of  the  resnrrec- 
tion.  He  only  mentions  a  single  sentence 
out  of  all  his  teaching.  Nothing  of  the 
story  of  the  four  Gospels  is  to  be  found  in 
Paul,  and  yet  the  whole  gospel  is  there. 
The  Christ  of  Paul  is  the  divine  manifesta- 
tion of  truth  and  love, — ^him  in  whom  we 
have  peace,  by  whom  we  are  justified;  he 
who  died  for  the  ungodly,  to  bring  all  man- 
kind to  God ;  he  by  whom  we  are  reconciled 
and  saved,  by  whom  the  infinite  beauty,  the 
heavenly  love,  the  divine  tenderness,  are  re- 
vealed to  the  world.  Evidently,  Paul  cared 
to  say  little  about  the  historic  Jesus.  He 
could  not  interest  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  that  story,  sweet  as  it  is,  tender  and 
noble  and  touching  and  tragic  as  it  seems  to 
us.  But  the  one  thing  they  needed  to  know 
was  Christ  Jesus,  the  x>ower  of  God  and  the 
wisdom  of  Grod,  the  new  manifestation  of 
divine  life.  It  is  a  new  law  of  God  re* 
vealed  to  man.  "The  law  of  the  spirit  of 
life  in  Christ  Jesus  makes  us  free  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death."  It  was  a  new  spirit 
put  into  human  hearts,  by  which  they  were 
enabled  to  look  up,  out  of  the  darkness  and 
night  of  human  ignorance,  and  say,  "O  my 
Father  I  my  Father!"  "God  has  put  his 
spirit  into  our  hearts,  by  which  we  cry, 
Abba,  Father!" 

It  is  Christ  Jesus  "who  is  made  unto  us 
wisdom  and  righteousness  and  sanctification 
and  redemption."  Christ,  according  to 
Paul,  is  our  life  in  the  present,  our  hope  in 
the  future.  "When  Christ,  who  is  our 
life,  shall  appear,  we  also  shall  appear  with 
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him  in  glory."    '^As  in  Adam  all  die,  even 
so  in  Christ  shall  all  he  made  alive." 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  Panl  preached  no 
doctrine  of   his  own.     He  would  willingly 
have    made    of    himself    a   mere  echo,   an 
image,  a  voice,  and  nothing  else,  to  mani- 
fest Jesus  to  the  world.     This  ideal  Christ 
of  Paul  has  its  roots  in  the  historic  Christ 
of  the   four  Gospels.     The   universality  of 
Christianity  is  already  there.     When  Jesus 
said  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  ''Not  in  this 
momitain,  not  in  Jerusalem,  shall  men  wor- 
ship the  Father:  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  only 
to    be    worshipped    spiritually   and  truly," 
then  he  already  stated  all  that  Paul  after- 
ward taught  concerning  the  breadth  of  the 
gospeL     When    Jesus  said,   "Come  to  me, 
all  ye  that  la1)or  and  are  heavy-laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest,"  he  announced  the  whole 
Pauline  doctrine  of  reconciliation  and  justi- 
fication.    When  he  said,  "I  am  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life," — ^not  postponing  the 
resurrection  to  any  far-ofif  day,  but  makiug 
it  the  Immediate  ascent  of  the  soul  into  a 
present  heaven, — ^he  gave  the  Pauline  doc- 
trine of  death  swallowed  up  in  the  complete 
victory  of  life.     The  entire  essence  of  the 
Pauline    theology   is   already   in   the    four 
Gospels.     The  Christ  of  history  is  the  only 
possible  source  from  which  the  ideal  Christ 
of  Paul  could  have  come. 

But,  when  I  say  this,  I  do  not  mean  that 

the  ideal  Christ  of  the  later  church  was  all  in 

the  Gospels  or  in  the  Epistles.     Neither  the 

Gospels  nor  Epistles  ever  called  Christ  God. 

They  teach  that  he  is  a  divine  man,  a  man 

full  of  the  spirit  of  Grod, — one  word  of  God 

made  flesh,  and  dwelling  among  us,  an  image 

of  the  unseen  God,   a  manifestation  of  his 

fulness.     All  this ;  but  they  never  teach  that 

Christ   was    a    human    God.      They   never 

tell  us  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  bom  a 

little  child,   was  the  Infinite  Ruler  of  the 

oniverse ;  that  he  who  was  tempted  by  the 

devil  was  that  God  who  is  never  tempted 

with  evil ;  that  he  who  was  seen  every  day 

by  his  friends  was  the  God  whom  no  man 

hath  seen  or  can  see ;  that  he  who  prayed  so 

earnestly  was  the  Being  to  whom  he  prayed ; 

that  he  who  said,  "Why  callest  thou  me 

good?"  was  the  Infinite  Goodness ;  that  he 

▼ho  declared  "the  Father  is  greater  than  I" 

was  equal  with  the    Father;   that  he  who 

said  that  he  did  not  know  the  day  and  hour 

of  his  own  future  return  was  the  omniscient 


God,  who  knows  all  things;  that  he  who 
suffered  agonies  in  the  garden  was  the  Being 
who  is  above  all  suffering;  that  he  who 
died  on  the  cross  was  the  God  in  whom 
alone  dwelleth  immortality. 

Long  after  Paul  had  passed  away,  this 
whole  system  called  Orthodoxy  arose.  His- 
tory describes  every  step  of  its  formation, 
sho^s  us  how  by  slow  degrees  it  was  built 
into  a  compact  system.  Every  part  of  it, 
no  doubt,  rested  on  some  truth;  but,  as  a 
whole,  the  system  was  false,  and  belittled 
the  gospel.  Instead  of  teaching  that  man 
is  the  child  of  God,  beloved  and  dear  to 
him,  it  taught  that  he  was  bom  totally  de- 
praved, and  hated  by  his  heavenly  Father. 
Instead  of  teaching  that  Christ  died  to  rec- 
oncile man  to  God,  it  declared  that  he  died 
to  appease  the  divine  wrath,  and  to  recon- 
cile God  to  man.  So  it  threw  darkness  and 
gloom  over  the  brightness  of  revelation,  and 
partially  extinguished  the  glory  and  beauty 
of  the  Master's  gospel. 

All  this  is  passing  away.  But  what  will 
never  pass  away  is  that  ideal  Christ,  who  is 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever,  the 
Christ  who  was  already  in  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, the  roots  of  whose  life  are  in  the  four 
GrOspeLs.  To  that  historic  Jesus,  the  man 
of  Nazareth,  we  must  trace  back  all  the  sub- 
lime faith  which  has  made  the  world  new, 
brought  souls  to  Grod,  which  is  the  source 
of  all  modem  reforms  and  philanthropies, 
which  is  the  blessed  comfort  for  sorrow  in 
ten  thousand  homes,  the  chief  hope  of  im- 
mortality in  all  our  bereaved  hearts.  There 
can  be  no  great  effect  without  some  adequate 
cause.  We  know  the  tree  by  its  fruit. 
When  we  find  bushels  of  apples,  we  infer 
an  apple-tree;  thousands  of  bushels  of 
peaches,  we  know  that  there  must  be  or- 
chards to  produce  them.  So,  when  we  find 
this  vast  religion  coming  from  Judea, 
spreading  over  Europe,  conquering  the 
Roman  Empire,  assimilating  many  phases 
of  life,  and  then  purifying  itself  of  their 
evils,  making  the  world  more  reasonable 
and  pure  as  the  years  pass  by,  we  say :  "  For 
all  this  there  must  have  been  a  cause.  The 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruits." 

There  is  this  current  of  spiritual  life 
which  has  been  flowing  down  through  the 
centuries,  always  having  Christ  for  its 
centre,  always  turning  to  him  as  its  source 
and  its  strength.     Augustine  and  Ambrose, 
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Anselm  and  Bernard,  looked  to  Jeans  as 
their  hope  and  power.  The  saints  of  all 
ages  chant  their  hymns  to  their  Master,  the 
Rock  of  Ages.  Every  soul  which  comes  to 
God  finds  the  easiest  road  through  Christ. 
All  sing  the  same  old,  old  strain.  All 
say,— 

''Seeking  me,  thy  tired  feet  hasted, 
On  the  cross  such  anguish  tasted,      * 
Let  not  all  these  pains  be  wasted." 

The  Master  of  mankind  is  also  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  every  soul.  Jeanne  d'Arc 
cries,  "Jesus,  Jesus!"  from  her  pile  of  fire. 
Uncle  Tom,  beaten  to  death  by  Legree, 
whispers,  "Master  Jesus"  with  his  last 
breath.  In  the  love  of  Jesus,  orthodox  and 
heretics  are  united.  The  Unitarian  Bow- 
ring  sings, — 

"In  the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory, 
Towering  o'er  the  wrecks  of  time; 

All  the  light  of  sacred  story 
Gathers  round  its  head  sublime." 

Theodore  Parker  speaks  to  Jesus  as  if  pres- 
ent, saying,— 

"Yes,  thou  art  still  the  life;  thou  art  the 
way 
The  holiest  know, — light,  life,    and  way 
of  heaven; 
And  they  who  dearest  hope  and  deepest  pray 
Toil  by  the  truth,  light,  way,  that  thou 
hast  given." 

Christ  is  as  much  at  the  centre  of  the 
profound  philosophy  of  Swedenborg  as  in  the 
ecstatic  faith  of  Saint  Theresa  or  Madame 
Guyon.  Luther  and  Loyola,  sworn  enemies 
to  each  other's  speculative  belief,  were  both 
devoted  soldiers  of  the  same  Christ.  No 
system  of  faith  or  philosophy  can  do  without 
him.  The  great  tropical  wave  of  Methodism 
which  has  swept  round  the  earth  during  the 
last  century  had  its  impulse  from  faith  in 
Christ,  and  the  calm  soul  of  the  Quaker  is 
equally  centred  on  that  one  great  Master. 

Is  there  any  danger,  then,  that  criticism 
of  the  letter  will  ever  remove  this  Friend  of 
man  from  his  place  in  human  belief  and 
love?  Negative  criticism  is,  no  doubt,  nec- 
essary and  right;  but  it  is  one  of  the  small- 
est functions  of  the  intellect.  It  deals  with 
the  letter,  the  husk,  the  dead  body  of  truth. 
With  the  immortal  spirit  it  has  nothing  to 
do.  It  belongs  to  nobler  faculties  to  appre- 
ciate and  appropriate  that  sublime  essence. 
Criticism  may  remove  some  parts  of  the 
present  letter  of  the    New  Testament.      It 


may  modify  other  parts.  But  I  think  we 
may  safely  say  it  will  never  remove  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  Jesus.  It  will  never  essen- 
tially change  what  we  see  in  him  there. 
The  ideal  Christ  who  is  with  us,  the  living 
Christ,  by  our  side,  will  remain,  in  all  his 
pure  lineaments,  like  the  historic  Christ  of 
the  Gospels.  That  historic  Jesus  is  the 
source  of  the  faith  and  life  which  have  come 
down  through  the  centuries ; 

"For,  as  high  summits,  in  their  airy  sweep, 
Require  foundations  in  proportion  deep, 
And  lofty  cedars  as  far  upward  shoot 
As  to  the  nether  heavens  they  drive  their 
root, " 

so  deep  and  solid  must  be  the  historic  foun- 
dation of  any  great  earthly  superstructure. 

Christ  is  as  near  to  the  mind  and  heart  of 
our  race  to-day  as  ever.  His  earthly  history 
was  never  more  interesting  than  now,  kis 
ideal  presence  never  more  precious.  His 
wonderful  Galilean  life  still  stands  as  the 
highest  point  ever  reached  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  soul.  His  spirit  in  our 
hearts  is  more  dear,  more  necessary,  than 
in  any  former  age.  One  of  the  sweetest 
poets  of  our  time,  in  what  I  think  his  great- 
est poem,  shows  us  how  necessary  Christ  is 
to-day  to  the  purest  spirits  and  freest  think- 
ers of  our  century : — 

"  We  may  not  climb  the  heavenly  steeps 
To  bring  the  Lord  Christ  down ; 

In  vain  we  search  the  lowest  deeps. 
For  him  no  depths  can  drown. 

"Our  outward  lips  confess  the  name 

All  other  names  above ; 
Love  only  knoweth  whence  it  came. 

And  comprehendeth  Love." 


THE   TRUE  RICHES. 


I  may  not  be  a  child  of  fame, 
No  breeze  mav  ever  waft  my  name. 
No  strong  ambition  lure  me  on 
Till  Toil  shall  speak  her  benison. 

I  never  may  high  ofiice  hold, 
Or  find  my  way  to  mine  of  g^ld ; 
Grim  want  may  stalk  before  my  door. 
My  clothing  may  be  scant  and  poor ; 

Miscarriage  may  my  plans  attend, 
And  I  may  sorely  need  a  friend. 
In  poverty  mav  die  alone, 
And  not  a  soul  my  death  bemoan. 

And  yet  my  fortone  is  untold, 

Mr  wealth  is  more  than  mines  of  gold. 

I  feiotr,  I  /ove,  Iftely  the  riqht. 

Am  thrilled  with  expectations  bright. 
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On  wings  of  thon^ht  abroad  I  roam, 
The  boondless  nniverBe  my  home. 
All  trath  and  good  by  right  is  mine, 
My  being's  texture  is  divine. 

Oh,  what  is  fame  or  wealth  to  me 
Compared  with  what  it  is  to  he,  ? 
A  liTing,  an  unfolding  soal 
While  the  eternal  ages  roll ! 

No  flaming  world  that  swims  the  sky 
E'er  thought  the  thought  of  saying  " I** 
Almighty  God  can  say  no  more ; 
His  offspring,  I  my  Gcd  adore. 

E.  F. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


GHOUND  OF  BELIEF  IN  A  FUTURE 

LIFE, 

I  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Why?  Various  reasons  weigh  with  me; 
bat,  so  far  as  I  understand  myself,  that 
upon  which  I  most  steadily  and  calmly  rely 
is  my  faith  in  the  rectitude  of  the  universe, 
or,  perhaps,  better,  my  faith  in  the  reason- 
ableness, fidelity,  and  justice  of  God. 

Of  course,  if  we  are  in  a  universe  whose 
only  guiding  principle  is  chance,  then  we 
can  put  no  dependence  upon  anything  be- 
yond the  grave.  But  as  little  can  we  on 
anything  this  side.  The  fact  that  we  have 
learned  by  experience  that  nature  can  be 
trusted,  at  least  in  this  world,  shows  that 
we  are  not  in  a  universe  of  chance. 

Again,  if  we  are  in  a  universe  whose 
guiding  principle  is  malignity,  of  course 
we  cannot  depend  upon  immortality ;  or,  if 
we  could,  it  would  be  an  immortality  of 
pain  and  misery.  But,  believing  as  I  do 
that  nobody  with  a  healthy  mind,  living  in 
the  midst  of  earth^s  beauty  and  joy  and 
human  love,  can  entertain  for  an  hour  such 
a  theory,  I  need  not  stop  to  discuss  it. 

The  only  alternative  is  the  theory  that  the 
universe  is  the  embodiment  of  law,  order, 
reason,  rectitude. 

Very  well,  granted  such  a  universe,  how 
ue  we  going  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
nuui  is  made  for  more  than  earth,  more 
than  the  little  inch  of  time  that  is  meted 
out  to  him  in  this  world? 

Reasonableness  adapts  means  to  ends, 
expenditures  to  results. 

Beasonableness  does  not  cut  and  polish 
with  infinite  care,  and  set  with  costliest 
setting,  a  poor,  dull,  common  stone.  It 
reserres  such  cutting,  such  polishing,  such 
setting,  for  diamonds  and  rarest  gems. 


Beasonableness  does  not  plant  oaks  in  a 
garden  intended  for  a  single  season,  but  in 
grounds  where  they  may  grow  for  genera- 
tions and  centuries. 

Beasonableness  does  not  build  a  house  of 
solidest  foundation  and  costliest  material 
and  thoroughest  workmanship  for  a  mere 
week^s  occupancy  in  summer  camping.  For 
that  short  use  a  canvas  tent  is  enough. 
The  solid  and  costly  structure  indicates  the 
intention  of  a  permanent  home. 

Beasonableness  does  not  build  a  splendid 
Cunarder,  and  place  it  on  a  little  inland 
pond,  but  on  the  mighty  sea,  for  which  its 
massive  bulk,  its  ribs  of  steel,  its  tremen- 
dous engines,  are  fitted,  and  without  which 
their  construction  is  idiocy. 

May  we  not,  must  we  not,  apply  the  same 
reasoning  to  man  and  his  destiny? 

Can  we  believe  that  reasonableness  in 
this  universe  would  have  built  the  most 
costly  and  splendid  thing  this  world  knows, 
— ^a  man, — for  a  mere  day, — nay,  to  blot 
him  out  of  existence  as  soon  as  made? 

If  man  was  made  for  a  day  only,  and  for 
the  narrow  bounds  of  earth  only,  why  w^as 
he  given  hopes  that  pierce  the  very  heavens, 
aspirations  that  know  no  bounds,  affections 
that  spurn  death,  a  mind  that  can  weigh 
and  measure  the  stars,  longings  that  nothing 
but  the  infinite  and  the  eternal  can  satisfy? 

Is  it  replied  that  all  this  is  only  faith, 
that  it  is  not  demonstration?  Yes :  I  grant 
that  it  is  only  faith;  but  does  that  weaken 
its  evidentiary  power?  Bo  we  not  know 
that  demonstration  itself — ^the  most  rigid 
demonstration  the  mathematician  ever  made 
— is  based  on  faith?  Every  one  understands 
that  all  mathematics  starts  from  axioms. 
But  what  are  these  axioms?  Only  postulates 
of  faith.  No  one  attempts  to  prove  them. 
The  mind  looks  at  them,  they  seem  true. 
Therefore  we  accept  them  as  true,  because 
we  have  faith  in  the  rectitude  of  our  mental 
processes,  the  reliability  of  our  senses,  and 
the  constancy  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Thus 
it  is  that  all  mathematics — ^yes,  and  science, 
and  all  possible  human  knowledge — is  based 
on  faith.  Thus  we  see  that  for  any  of  us  to 
say  that  we  accept  a  theory  or  a  doctrine  on 
faith  is  not  necessarily  to  say  that  we  accept 
it  without  evidence.  Our  faith  may  be  it- 
self the  strongest  of  possible  evidences :  the 
only  necessity  is  that  it  shall  be  faith  well 
grounded, — that  is,  grounded  in  the  reason 
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and  nature  of  man  and  the  nature  of  things. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  so-called  faith.  One  is  trust 
in  the  unverified, — unverified  imagination, 
unverified  speculation,  unverified  testimony, 
unverified  authority.  Indeed,  this  kind  of 
so-called  faith  often  goes  so  far  as  to  scorn 
verification,  declaring  that  he  who  accepts 
with  least  questionings  or  proofs  does  that 
which  best  pleases  Heaven,  while  he  who 
proposes  verification  is  a  sceptic  and  an  in- 
fidel. This  so-called  faith  is  only  credulity : 
it  is  unworthy  the  great  name  of  faith.  It 
is  the  enemy  of  intelligence,  it  is  the  mother 
of  superstition.  Coming  into  science,  it  de- 
stroys ;  coming  into  religion,  It  degrades. 

The  other  kind  of  faith— faith  that  is 
genuine  and  worthy — is  trust  in  truth,  trust 
in  reality,  trust  in  the  nature  of  things, 
trust  in  the  rectitude  of  the  universe.  It 
seeks  to  build  all  its  edifices  upon  reality. 
Having  found  that,  it  rests,  as  upon  a  solid 
rock.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  there- 
fore, it  tests  and  verifies  everywhere,  that  it 
may  get  down  through  the  superficial  and 
the  apparent  and  the  false  to  the  real  and 
the  true.  So  profoundly  does  it  believe  in 
the  true  that  it  must  seek  for  it.  So  deep  is 
its  trust  in  the  real  that  it  cannot  brook  any 
sham,  or  any  suspicion  of  sham,  but  must 
probe  and  probe  until  reality  is  found. 

It  is  this  kind  of  real  faith  that  science 
builds  on ;  it  is  this  kind  of  real  faith  that 
all  sound  philosophy  builds  on ;  it  is  this 
kind  of  real  faith  that  all  worthy  religion 
builds  on.  Science,  philosophy,  and  enlight- 
ened religion,  all  alike,  would  sweep  away 
shams  and  superficialities  and  credulities 
and  illusions,  and  get  down  to  the  great  and 
eternal  realities  of  nature,  of  the  soul,  of 
God. 

This  shows  us  in  what  direction  we  must 
look  if  we  would  find  a  really  firm  basis  for 
a  belief  in  immortality.  We  must  look  to 
the  soul,  we  must  look  to  nature,  we  must 
look  to  the  universe,  we  must  look  to  God. 
These  are  primal  authorities.  These  ofifer 
testimonies  than  which  there  are  no  higher. 
If  we  can  find  that  these  deep  realities  fur- 
nish a  basis  for  a  faith  in  immortality,  then 
we  can  build  securely. 

Do  they  furnish  such  a  basis?  It  seems 
to  me  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  him 
who  will  look  candidly  and  deeply. 

I  think  the  scale  on  which  man  is  formed, 


the  precious  ingredients  which  enter  into  his 
making,  and,  above  all,  the  splendid  facul- 
ties and  powers  with  which  he  is  endowed, 
all  declare  that  he  must  be  more  than  an 
ephemera.  To  confess  that  he  is  only  an 
ephemera,  would  it  not  be  to  confess  that 
there  is  no  God  of  Wisdom,  that  the  Power 
at  the  heart  of  the  universe  is  incomparably 
less  rational  than  man  himself? 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  acceptance 
given  to  this  train  of  reasoning  by  so  careful 
and  scientific  a  thinker  as  Mr.  John  Fiske, 
— and  the  acceptance  given  to  it,  too,  in  the 
full  light  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  In 
his  able  and  very  candid  book,  "The  Destiny 
of  Man  in  the  Light  of  his  Origin,"  Mr. 
Fiske  traces  the  whole  evolutionary  process 
from  fire-mist  to  man ;  and  this  is  the  con- 
clusion he  reaches : — 

"The  nlore  thoroughly  we  comprehend," 
he  says,  "that  process  of  evolution  by  which 
things  have  come  to  be  what  they  are,  the 
more  we  are  likely  to  feel  that  to  deny  the 
everlasting  persistence  of  the  spiritual  ele- 
ment in  man  is  to  rob  the  whole  process  of 
its  meaning.  It  goes  far  toward  putting  us 
to  permanent  intellectual  confusion;  and  I 
do  not  see  that  any  one  has  as  yet  alleged, 
or  is  ever  likely  to  allege,  a  sufficient  reason 
for  our  accepting  so  dire  an  alternative. 

"For  my  own  part,  therefore,  I  believe  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  ...  as  a  su- 
preme act  of  faith  in  the  reasonableness  of 
God*s  work.  ,  .  . 

"I  can  see  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  the 
notion  that,  at  some  period  in  the  evolution 
of  humanity,  this  divine  spark  may  have 
acquired  sufficient  concejitration  and  steadi- 
ness to  survive  the  wreck  of  material  forms 
and  endure  forever.  Such  a  crowning  won- 
der seems  to  me  no  more  than  the  fit  climax 
to  a  creative  work  that  has  been  infinitely 
beautiful  and  marvellous  in  all  its  myriad 
stages. " 

Mr.  Fiske  believes  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  "as  a  supreme  act  of  faith  in  the 
reasonableness  of  God*s  work."  Could 
ground  for  belief  be  more  firm  than  that? 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  all  the  ex- 
perience of  mankind  on  the  earth  and  all 
science  teach  as  more  certain  than  anything 
else,  surely  it  is  the  order,  the  progress, 
the  harmony,  the  beauty,  the  law,  the  wis- 
dom, manifested  everywhere  in  the  universe ; 
that    is,    it    is    the    reasonableness    of    all 
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God's  work.  Bat  does  not  that  reasonable- 
ness break  down  at  last,  and  come  to 
naught  utterly,  if  that  for  which  all  the 
rest  is  only  a  preparation  turns  out  to  be  a 
babble? 

If  nature  finds  its  consummation  in  man, 
and  man  ends  in — smoke,  in  nothing,  where 
is  nature* 8  reasonableness? 

If  God  has  carried  forward  his  evolution- 
ary process  through  all  the  ages,  lifting  it 
np  and  ever  up  to  higher   ends,   bringing 
out  of  it  ever  nobler  and  nobler  products, 
until  at  last,  as  the  crowning  work  of  all, 
we  have  a  self-conscious    intelligence  like 
his  own,  capable  of  understanding  this  mar- 
yelloQS    and    almost  eternity-long    process 
and  able  to  know  and  commune  with   the 
Creator   himself,   and   then,    as   the   result 
and  final  outcome  of  all,  if  this  crowning 
product  of  his  creation,  this  topmost  blossom 
of  the  ages  and  the  worlds,  this  child  of  his 
own  nature,  is  to  be  blotted  out  of  exist- 
ence, and  be  no  more,  does  it  not  go  far  to 
put  us  to  permanent  intellectual  confusion? 
I  confess   I   cannot    see  how  thoughtful 
men,  especially  those  who  believe,  as  most 
ate  coming  now  to  believe,   in   evolution, 
can  reach  any  other  conclusion  than  this  of 
Mr.  Fiake. 

So,  then,  I,  for  one,  at  least,  find  myself 
compelled  to  say  with  him,  ''I  believe  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  a  supreme 
act  of  .faith  in  the  reasonableness  of  God's 
work." 

I  see  not  how  anything  can  be  more  clear 
than  that  human  life  as  we  behold  it  in  this 
world  is  incomplete.  Does  that  incomplete- 
ness mean  nothing? 

Go  with  me  to  the  nest  of  a  bird.  Take 
an  egg  which  is  nearly  through  its  process 
of  mcubation, — what  do  we  find?  We  find 
partly  formed  eyes  and  feet  and  wings. 
But  why?  What  use  can  such  organs  serve 
to  a  birdling  in  a  shell?  They  are  prophe- 
cies of  a  time  when  he  shall  be  freed  from 
his  shell,  and  his  home  shall  be  in  the 
light,  on  the  broad  earth,  in  the  free  air. 

Are  not  the  faculties  of  man's  soul  which 
spurn  the  finite,  and  his  thoughts  that 

"Wander  through  eternity," 

similar  prophecies  of  a  larger  life? 

Go  with  me  into  the  studio  of  the  painter. 
We  find  on  his  easels  pictures  in  various 
stages  of  progress :   here  is  one  half  done ; 


here  is  another  carried  so  far  that  its  mean- 
ing and  much  of  its  beauty  appear ;  here  is 
a  third  that  is  just  begun.  What  inference 
can  we  draw  from  all  this,  only  that  the 
process  which  has  gone  thus  far  is  to  go 
farther,  and  that  the  pictures  are  to  be  com- 
pleted in  the  artist's  good  time? 

Or,  instead  of  going  to  an  artist's  studio, 
suppose  that  we  go  into  an  outlying  section 
of  one  of  our  fast-growing  cities,  and  there 
find  beginnings  made  for  a  multitude  of 
buildings.  On  all  sides  are  stone  and  brick 
and  mortar  and  lumber.  Here  are  excava- 
tions made  for  cellars.  Here  are  founda- 
tions laid,  some  small  as  for  single  houses, 
some  large  and  massive  as  for  great  blocks 
and  warehouses.  There  are  walls  that  are 
beginning  to  rise,  and  yonder  others  that 
are  half-way  up.  Thus  everywhere  are  prep- 
arations and  beginnings,  but  nowhere  com- 
pleteness. Can  we  believe  that  all  this  is  a 
finality?  Can  we  believe  that  nothing  more 
is  intended?  No :  we  can  interpret  what  we 
see  only  by  supplementing  it  with  the  faith 
that  something  more  is  coming.  These 
foundations  and  partly  constructed  walls  are 
prophecies. 

And  now  turn  to  man.  What  do  we  see 
here?  Incompleteness  everywhere,  complete- 
ness nowhere.  As  Dr.  Hedge  strongly,  but 
none  too  strongly,  puts  it:  Everywhere  we 
see  "great  powers  and  small  performances, 
vast  schemes  and  petty  results,  ^thoughts 
that  wander  through  eternity,'  and  a   life 

that 

"  *Can  little  more  supply 
Than  just  to  look  about  us  and  to  die?' 

.  .  .  Whoever  lived  to  accomplish  his  utmost 
aim?  What  career  so  complete  as  to  com- 
prehend all  that  is  wanted  of  this  world? 
We  all  retire  with  imperfect  victory  from 
the  battle  of  life.  The  campaign  is  not 
finished  when  we  strike  tents.  .  .  .  The 
scholar  has  still  unsolved  problems  at  which 
he  is  laboring.  The  philosopher  is  sum- 
moned in  the  midst  of  experiments  he  can- 
not stay  to  complete.  The  philanthropist  is 
overtaken  in  projects  of  reform  that  are  to 
add  new  value  to  human  life.'' 

Martineau,  at  more  than  eighty  years  of 
age,  standing  near  the  close  of  a  career 
marvellously  full  of  attainment,  exclaims: 
How  small  a  part  of  my  plans  have  I  been 
able  to  carry  out  I  Life,  even  at  its  fullest 
on  earth,  is  a  fragment. 
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Sir  Isaac  Kewton,  at  the  end  of  a  life 
that  achieved  more  for  science  than  almost 
any  other  of  modem  times,  compares  him- 
self to  a  child  who  has  merely  picked  up  a 
few  pebbles  on  the  beach,  while  the  vast 
ocean  lies  beyond  unexplored. 

Victor  Hugo  in  his  old  age  declares: 
'^For  half  a  century  I  have  been  writing 
my  thoughts  in  prose  and  verse.  History, 
philosophy,  drama,  romance,  tradition, 
satire,  ode,  and  song, — I  have  tried  all. 
But  I  feel  I  have  not  said  a  thousandth  part 
of  what  is  in  me." 

Xow,  what  is  the  explanation  of  all  this 
strange,  dark  riddle,  of  the  incompleteness  of 
hiunan  life,  the  frogmen  tar  iness  of  even  the 
fullest  earthly  career?  If  man  is  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  existence,  all  is  plain.  If 
he  is  at  the  end,  all  is  midnight  darkness. 
So  far  as  I  at  least  can  see,  the  only  philos- 
ophy that  gives  any  light  is  that  of  Hugo, 
who  completed  the  passage  that  I  have 
quoted  from  him  by  adding:  ''When  I  go 
down  to  the  grove,  I  can  say,  like  so  many 
others,  ^I  have  finished  my  day's  work,'  but 
I  cannot  say,  *I  have  finished  my  life. '  My 
day's  work  will  begin  again  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  tomb  is  not  a  blind  alley :  it  is  a 
thoroughfare.  I  close  on  tlie  twilight  to 
open  with  the  dawn." 

Here,  then,  for  one,  I  rest, — ^rest,  and 
find  great  Joy  and  peace.  I  cannot  doubt 
the  sanity  of  nature.  I  cannot  doubt  the 
reasonableness  and  justice  of  God.  I  could 
as  easily  doubt  that  the  sun  would  rise  to- 
morrow. I  feel  far  more  confidence  in  Gtod 
than  I  do  in  myself,  or  in  aught  else  that 
exists.  Why  then  should  I  fear  that  he 
may  cheat  his  world,  or  let  his  children  fall 
out  of  his  hand? 

That  God's  work  of  creation  means  some- 
thing great  and  worthy  I  do  not  even  know 
how  to  question.  I  should  much  sooner 
think  of  questioning  my  own  sanity.  But, 
if  it  does  mean  something  great  and  worthy, 
then  man  is  safe,  and  safe  forever.  Surely, 
God  cannot  love  his  lower  creation  without 
loving  the  highest  of  all.  If  he  is  faithful 
to  the  atom  of  hydrogen  that  floats  in  the 
sun,  or  the  minutest  wave  of  light  that 
beats  on  distant  Uranus,  I  am  stu«  he  will 
not  be  imfaithful  to  me,  his  child.  Writes 
Emereon,  ''AH  I  have  seen  teaches  me  to 
trust  the  Creator  for  all   that  I  have   not 


So,  then,  I  simply  cannot  believe  that 
death  ends  all  for  man :  I  am  compelled  to 
believe  in  inmiortality.  And  the  supreme 
reason  why,  the  one  rising  above  all  other 
reasons,  is  that  I  have  faith  in  God;  faith 
in  the  reasonableness  of  the  great  plan  of 
things ;  faith  in  the  human  soul ;  faith 
that  man,  in  whom  alone  nature  seems  to 
find  a  permanent  significance,  and  its  mar- 
vellous evolutionary  process  a  goal,  cannot 
be  without  meaning;  faith  that  a  career 
which  begins  with  such  unspeakable  possi- 
bilities and  promise  as  are  wrapped  up  in- 
man's  very  nature  must  be  destined  for 
more  than  earth's  hand-breadth ;  faith  that 
the  Creator  of  all  things  has  not  made  us 
and  endowed  us  with  intelligence  and  all 
other  high  qualities  of  our  being,  akin  to 
his  own,  to  mock  us ;  faith  that  what  nature 
has  produced  at  infinite  cost  is  of  infinite 
value,  and  cannot  therefore  be  allowed  to 
perish;  faith  that 

"All  we  have  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed  of 
good  shall  exist: 

Not  its  likeness,  but  itself;  no  beauty,  nor 
good,  nor  power, 

Whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  but  each  sur- 
vives for  the  melodist 

When  eternity  affirms  the  conceptions  of  an 
hour. " 

J.    T.    SUNDERLAKD. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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One  of  the  firot  things  learned  by  the 
student  of  Christian  theology  and  of  eccle- 
siastical history  is  that  Christianity  has 
more  sources  than  one.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  it  can  be 
traced  with  satisfactory  directness  to  him  as 
its  founder.  But  the  religion  of  Jeans  is 
only  one  of  the  elements  which  have  gone 
to  the  making  of  that  extremely  composite 
affair  which  we  call  Christianity.  Other 
elements  which  have  been  powerful  in 
moulding  its  theology,  ritual,  and  oiganiza- 
tion  are  Judaism,  Alexandrian  Platonism, 
Roman  Paganism,  and  Roman  views  of  gov- 
ernment, the  mythology  of  the  Gk>thic  bar- 
barians, and,  in  general,  the  dominant  phil- 
osophic and  religious  ideas  of  every  age 
through  which  it  has  lived  and  of  every 
race  which  has  acknowledged  its  authority. 

The  great  festivals  of  the  church,  Christ- 
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mas  and  Easter,  were  not  originally  Chris- 
tian  festivals,   and   their  pagan  precursors 
are  perfectly  well  known.     Many  of  the  cus- 
toms connected  with  the  worship  of  the  rit- 
nalistic  churches  have  as  little  connection 
with  anything  established  by  the  unconven- 
tional religious  leader,  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Indeed,  history  tells  a  tale   which,  in  the 
mind  of  the  candid  reader,  scatters  such  pre- 
tensions.      Christianity    found    no    people 
without  religion.     The  ground  was  occupied 
before   it  appeared  upon   it.     And,  in  the 
course  of  a  century  or  so,  it  learned,  as  a 
means  of  hastening  its  conquests,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  disarming  in  a  measiure  the 
hostility  of  the  adherents  of  the  old  relig- 
ion, to   adopt  one  after  another  many  of 
their  customs.     These  it  baptized  with  the 
Christian     name,    and    infused    into    them 
Christian  meanings.     Pagan  and  Christian 
traditions  gathered  around  the  same  centres, 
and  became  blended  in  a  very  amicable  way. 
And,  as  Paganism  was  an  outworn  faith, 
and  Christianity  was  fresh  and  vigorous,  it 
came  to  pass,  in  time,  that  memory  of  the 
pagan  share  in  the  establishment  of  impor- 
tant matters  of  the  church  was  nearly  for- 
gotten.    Prominent   among   Christian  con- 
verts were  men  learned   in  the  philosophy 
and  speculation  of  their  day.     To  a  great 
extent,  involuntarily,  but  none  the  less  gen- 
uinely, did  their  former  ideas  modify  their 
views  of  Christianity.     Its  principles  were 
fused   in    the    crucible   of    their  powerful 
minds,  and  the  resultant  product  differed  in 
important  respects  from  the  religion  which 
first  appealed  to  them. 

We  would  not  have  it  thought  that  we 
mention  these  matters  merely  for  criticism, 
or  that  we  regard  it  as  altogether  a  reproach 
to  Christianity  that  it  has,  first  and  last, 
.  come  to  shelter  so  many  customs,  opinions, 
and  rites  not  ordained  by  Jesus.  This  fa- 
cility of  adaptation  which  Christianity  has 
shown,  this  sympathy  with  the  intellectual 
snd  religious  atmosphere  about  it,  while  it 
has  been  a  source  of  great  weakness,  has  at 
the  same  time  imported  some  elements  of 
strength.  It  has  exposed  the  faith  to  many 
impositions,  but  it  has  also  led  it  in  some 
cases  to  Uiger  and  deeper  grasp  of  imx>ortant 
troth.  Whatever  we  may  believe  as  to  the 
religion  of  Jesus  being  a  divine  revelation, 
the  human  element  in  the  establishment  and 
development  of  Christianity  has  been  very 


pronounced.  And,  as  the  history  of  human- 
ity in  general  shows  a  richer  development 
than  it  would,  had  fewer  forces  combined  to 
instruct,  discipline,  and  upbuild  it,  so 
Christianity,  with  all  its  faults,  is  a  laiger, 
freer,  more  helpful  and  hopeful  institution 
than  it  would  have  been,  had  it  resolutely 
excluded  from  its  system  everything  in  the 
realm  of  thought  and  practice  which  existed 
in  its  surroundings. 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  say  by  this 
that  the  simple  religion  of  Jesus  would  not 
have  been  preferable  to  the  Christianity 
which  the  world  has  had.  Neither  do  we 
mean  to  apologize  for  the  time-serving  and 
worldly  spirit  which  has  so  often  charac- 
terized Christianity,  and  which  unquestion- 
ably prompted  many  of-  its  compromises. 
To  restate  our  conviction  in  regard  to  the 
matter  in  a  single  sentence,  it  is  this:  In 
the  process  of  giving  and  receiving  which, 
more  or  less  from  earliest  times,  has  been 
going  on  between  the  church  and  surround- 
ing faiths  and  philosophies,  pure  religion  has 
gained  as  well  as  lost. 

Christianity  once  established  as  a  church, 
with  a  system  of  doctrine  and  government, 
it  would  have  been  altogether  disastrous 
for  it  to  have  been  closed  absolutely  and 
fortified  against  surrounding  influences. 
Whether  the  teachings  of  Jesus  might  not 
better  have  been  left  in  the  unlabored  form  in 
which  they  came  from  his  lips  than  to  have 
been  wrought  into  a  theological  system, 
whether  the  church  might  not  better  have 
been  left  to  do  its  work  as  the  apostles  and 
their  contemporaries  did  theirs,  is  quite  an- 
other question.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  there  is  room  for  two  opinions,  even 
here.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  in  a  definite 
theology  and  the  development  of  doctrine 
concerning  himself  were  matters  which  the 
unwritten  laws  of  the  human  mind  rendered 
inevitable.  Every  word  which  is  recorded 
of  Jesus  stimulates  thought.  His  life  is 
matter  of  undying  wonder.  The  more  these 
things  were  studied,  the  more  necessary 
must  it  have  seemed  to  systematize  and  co- 
ordinate the  conclusions  to  which  they 
pointed. 

And,  then,  as  to  the  church:  when  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  ''kingdom  of  heaven,'' 
in  the  sense  of  a  redeemed  and  perfected 
state  of  human  society  upon  earth,  was  not 
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coming  to  pass  at  once ;  that  the  work  of 
Christ  would  occupy  generations,  centuries, 
perhaps  ages, — ^what  more  natural  than  that 
Christians  should  feel  the  need  of  fixed  or- 
ganization, of  regulated  authority,  of  a  care- 
fully prepared  ritual?  We  cannot  see  any 
evidence  that  the  development  of  Christian- 
ity in  these  ways  was  directed  hy  artifice  or 
priestcraft.  Rather  does  it  appear  to  have 
heen  guided  by  necessity,  as  so  many  of 
our  earthly  affairs  are.  And,  like  most  of 
our  earthly  affairs,  the  working  of  Christian 
organization  has  been  imperfect.  It  has 
done  some  things  very  well,  and  other 
things  very  ill.  It  has  perpetuated  the  force 
of  religious  conviction,  of  Christly  charity 
and  magnanimity,  of  Christly  love  and  sac- 
rifice. It  has  kept  alive,  also,  a  good  deal 
of  bigotry,  narrowness,  ignorance,  and  dis- 
like. 

Now,  the  fact  that  Christianity  bears  so 
many  marks  of  the  influences  surrounding 
it  throughout  its  history,  proves  its  largeness, 
its  adaptability  to  meet  the  needs  of  man- 
kind. Had  it  never  affiliated  at  all  with 
the  thought,  aspiration,  and  life  of  ]>eoples 
among  whom  it  sought  to  establish  itself,  it 
would  have  found  it  difficult  or  impossible 
to  gain  any  strong  hold  upon  them.  There 
is,  however,  a  natural  elasticity  about  the 
religion  of  Jesus  which  permits  its  frater- 
nization with  truth  from  whatever  quarter 
it  may  come,  and  an  element  of  growth 
which  may  absorb  moral  and  spiritual  nutri- 
ment wherever  these  are  to  be  found.  What- 
ever of  wisdom,  of  goodness,  of  profound 
thought  upon  great  themes,  anywhere  exists, 
should  find  itself  at  home  in  Christianity. 
Revelation  was  neither  begun  nor  ended  in 
Jesus.  Revelation  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning, will  be  forever. 

Not  to  develop  and  add  to  the  expression 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus  would  be  a  poor 
tribute  to  his  teaching.  His  words  are 
seeds  of  thought  and  life.  Great  in  them- 
selves, they  contain  the  potency  even  of  that 
which  is  greater.  The  expanding  life  of 
man  gives  them  new  openings  continually; 
and  we  see  how  they  enter  into  the  highest 
philosophy  and  the  most  advanced  science, 
touching  the  philosophy  and  the  science 
with  a  divine  sanctity,  and  gathering  larger 
meaning  and  ampler  illustration  to  them- 
selves from  the  contact.  The  gospel  is  no 
longer  contained  in  the  four  books  which 


bear  the  names  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John.  It  is  to  be  found  in  a  million  books, 
and  is  to  be  traced  through  the  whole  circle 
of  the  world^s  noblest  literature.  The  word 
of  God  has  come  to  many  a  soul  from  poem 
or  story  or  scientific  treatise  or  sermon ;  the 
eyes  of  many  a  person  have  been  opened  to 
the  beauty  of  the  Divine  Life  through  look- 
ing upon  some  beautiful  and  gracious  life 
near  to  his  own.  More  and  more,  we  be- 
lieve, will  Christianity  absorb  truth  from 
sources  round  about  it;  more  and  more,  in 
tracing  its  history,  shall  we  have  to  take 
account  of  the  great  currents  of  thought  and 
faith  which  animate  the  civilized  world. 
I  trust  I  hold  the  New  Testament  in  reason- 
able reverence ;  but  I  am  convinced  of  this 
fact,  that,  as  Dr.  Hedge  says,  though  it  "is 
the  highest,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only 
authority  in  matters  of  Christian  doctrine. 
We  cannot  claim  inspiration  for  the  Script- 
ures and  deny  it  to  the  church."*  Indeed, 
I  should  go  farther  even  than  this.  We 
cannot  claim  inspiration  for  the  church  and 
deny  it  to  noble  and  gracious  souls  outside 
of  the  church. 

"The  white  wings  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Stoop,  seen  or  unseen,    o*er  the  heads   of 
all." 

It  is  the  glory  of  Christ  that  the  noblest  and 
the  wisest  bring  their  tribute  to  him  when 
they  know  him.  It  is  the  glory  of  bis  re- 
ligion that  it  is  laige  and  deep  and  grand 
enough  to  acknowledge  the  genuineness  of 
goodness  and  truth  wherever  these  may  ap- 
pear, and  to  incorporate  such  goodness  and 

truth  with  itself. 

Chables  E.  PBBKms. 
Athol,  Mass. 


GOD  IS  OVER  ALL, 


The  mellow  mooDlieht  bathes  the  world, 

And  God  is  over  alL 

Down  through  the  tree-tops  gleam  the  stars, 

And  God  is  over  all. 

The  world  lies  draped  in  a  mantle  white. 

And  all  things  glow  with  a  soft,  pure  light. 

And  God  is  over  all. 

Softly  the  town  bell  chimes  the  bonr, 

Its  meUow  tones  float  from  the  tower 

Out  ^'er  the  sleeping  world, 

And  God  is  over  all. 

Silence,  like  death,  lies  on  the  town, 

Oat  of  the  sky  the  moon  looks  down. 

Cold  and  chaste,  without  a  frown, 

And  God  is  over  all. 

•The  Way  of  Historic  Christianity. 
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sparkles  the  snow  upon  the  gronnd, 

And  the  trees  in  their  white  robes  stand  around, 

Silent  and  ghostly,  with  upheld  arms, 

And  God  is  over  aJl. 

Sleep,  my  sonl,  in  the  silent  nis^ht, 

Dream  thy  dreams  of  a  future  bright ; 

See,  through  the  dark,  the  dawning  light. 

For  God  is  over  all. 

Solon  Laubr. 
Chicopce,  Mass. 


CHARLES  BRADLAUGH, 


It  was  during  the  early  sixties  that  I  first 
became     personally    acquainted    with     Mr. 
Bradlaugh.     The  political  Radicals  of  Eng- 
land, under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Beales,  were  then  engaged  in  agitating  for 
a  further  extension  of  the  suffrage.     I  be- 
came acquainted  with  Bradlaugh  when  we 
were  both  ardent  supporters  of  that  move- 
ment.     A  Tory  government  was    then    in 
power;  and  the  movement  met,  of  course, 
with    the    usual   Tory   opposition.      It   was 
then  that  the  government  endeavored  to  pre- 
vent the  people  from  exercising  what  they 
deemed  their  ancient  right  of  public  assem- 
bly in  Hyde  Park,   London.      The   leaders 
of  the  movement  had  announced  that  a  great 
Reform  Demonstration  would  be  held,  on  a 
particular  day,  in  Hyde  Park.     The  govern- 
ment issued  a  proclamation  to  the  effect  that 
the  meeting  would  not  be  permitted  to  take 
place.     The  people,    however,    were    deter- 
mined ;  and,  when  the  day  came,  a  dozen  or 
more  great  processions  were  wending  their 
way  from  various  parts  of  London  to  the 
Park.     On  their  arrival,   the  people  found 
the  entrances  to  the  Park  closed,  and  guarded 
by  police.     The  people  were  determined  to 
hold  their  meeting,  and  to  hold  it  in  the 
Park.     They  were  there  in  such  vast  num- 
bers that,   by  bringing  a  little  pressure  to 
bear  upon  the  stout  iron  railings  surround- 
ing the  Park,  the  railings  were  found  to  be 
giving  way.     Another  push,  and  down  the 
railings   went,    prone   on   the  ground;   and 
then  the  people  streamed  by  thousands  upon 
thousands  into  the  Park,  held  their  meet- 
ing, passed  their  resolutions  demanding  re- 
form and  denouncing  the  government,  and 
then,  in  all  peaceableness,  wended  their  way 
home  again. 

Charles  Bradlaugh  headed  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  that  vast  procession,  and  was  one 
of  the  speakers  on  the  occasion.  He  was 
then  one  of  the  recognized  Radical  political 


leaders  of  England.  We  all  felt,  especially 
those  of  us  who  knew  him  most,  that  there 
was  a  fine  political  career  before  him  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  if  he  could 
only  manage  to  get  himself  sent  thither.  I 
knew,  and  some  others  knew,  that  this  was 
his  one  great  ambition.  The  reform  agita- 
tion of  Edmund  Beales  was  more  than  suc- 
cessful. The  Reformers  were  very  modest 
in  their  demands.  The  qualification  for 
exercising  the  suffrage  was  then  a  ten-pound 
rental  for  towns  and  cities.  The  Reformers 
demanded  that  it  be  reduced  to  a  six-pound 
rental.  This  proposal  was  denounced  by 
the  Tories,  headed  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby 
and  Disraeli,  as  a  proposal  for  *' American- 
izing our  glorious  English  Constitution." 
Within  six  months  after  thus  denouncing 
the  proposal,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  was 
then  Prime  Minister,  instigated  thereto  by 
Disraeli,  and  with  a  view  of  "dishing  the 
Whigs,"  consented  to  the  passing  of  a  meas- 
ure of  reform  which  went  further  in  the 
direction  of  lowering  the  suffrage  qualifica- 
tioh  than  even  John  Bright  had  ever 
thought  it  safe  or  prudent  to  go.  Thus  the 
railings  of  Hyde  Park  did  not  go  down  in 
vain.  The  right  of  the  people  to  assemble 
there  for  the  discussion  of  their  political 
and  other  grievances  was  vindicated,  and 
the  cause  for  which  the  people  had  marched 
in  procession  to  the  Park  was  more  than 
successful. 

This  lowering  of  the  suffrage  gave  Charles 
Bradlaugh  the  great  opportunity  of  his  life. 
When  I  read  the  news  that  Bradlaugh  was 
''up"  for  Northampton,  I  was  the  minister 
of  Stoke  Kewington  Green  Unitarian  Chapel 
in  London.  I  at  once  packed  my  gripsack 
and  travelled  down  to  Northampton,  with 
the  view  of  doing  what  I  could  to  aid  in 
sending  him  to  Parliament.  Night  after 
night,  until  the  day  of  election  came,  I 
stood  by  his  side,  addressing  meetings  in  the 
Northampton  Market  Square.  I  am  prouder 
of  having  done  this  than  I  am  of  all  other 
things  I  ever  did  in  my  life.  My  reasons 
for  doing  it  were  simple  enough.  I  admired 
Charles  Bradlaugh  for  himself^  his  massive 
ability  and  his  quite  incorruptible  honesty. 
I  was  in  full  sympathy  with  his  political 
views  and  aspirations.  Although  I  had  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  his  atheism,  I  did 
not  hold  him  in  any  sort  of  disesteem  on 
account  of  it ;  and  I  was,  moreover,  foolish 
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enough  to  believe  that  no  amount  of  heresy, 
on  matters  theological,  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  disqualify  a  citizen  from  the  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  and  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  On  this  latter  ground 
particularly,  John  Stuart  Mill  sent  a  very 
handsome  sum  toward  liquidating  Brad- 
laugh's  election  expenses.  For  myself,  I  was 
the  only  man  in  England  at  that  time  who, 
possessing  any  sort  of  conventional  or  other 
right  to  tack  "Rev."  on  to  his  name,  vent- 
ured to  utter  a  public  word  In  favor  of 
sending  Charles  Bradlaugh  to  Parliament. 
The  Unitarian  minister  of  Northampton  at 
the  time  sent  a  letter  to  the  London  In- 
quirer, the  official  Unitarian  journal  of  that 
period,  in  which  he  grievously  complained 
of  the  fact  that,  while  he  had  been  laboring 
to  get  the  orthodoxies  of  Northampton  to 
think  well  of  Unitarianism,  Mr.  Applebee 
had  more  than  undone  all  his  work. 

Events  have  fully  justified  the  wisdom  of 
giving  Bradlaugh  a  place  in  the  national 
legislative  body.  He  did  good  and  impor- 
tant work  there, — work  that  only  he  could 
have  done.  When  permitted  to  take  his 
seat,  he  speedily  won  the  regard  and  the 
esteem  of  all  parties  in  the  House.  Even 
the  preachers  of  Northampton,  orthodox  and 
others,  soon  ceased  to  oppose  his  election. 
At  the  last  election  for  Northampton,  three 
Unitarian  ministers,  I  have  been  told,  spoke 
in  his  behalf,  and  this  without  causing  any 
of  the  hostile  comment  with  which  I  was 
honored  twenty- and- odd  years  ago.  The 
world  moves,  and  Unitarians  move  with  it. 

The  first  and  last  impression  Bradlaugh 
made  upon  you  was  an  impression  of 
strength.  As  Browning  would  say,  he  "was 
ever  a  fighter."  As  you  walked  behind  him 
in  the  street,  by  the  peculiar  swing  of  his 
massive  shoulders  he  gave  you  the  impres- 
sion of  a  man  bound  for  some  goal,  and  de- 
termined, in  spite  of  all  opposition,  to  reach 
it.  Yet,  knowing  him  intimately,  you  soon 
found  that  beneath  the  strength  there  was  a 
depth  of  sweet  and  gracious  tenderness.  He 
was  inclined  to  be  a  little  masterful  at 
times,  but  always  in  a  cause  about  the  jus- 
tice of  which  there  could  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  For  myself,  I  had  an  unbounded 
faith  in  him, — in  his  integrity  of  purpose, 
in  his  fine  sense  of  honor,  in  the  simple 
uprightness  of  his  life.  I  always  felt  that 
I  could  confide  anything  to  his  keeping,  and 


that  all  the  wealth  of  the  world,  coined  or 
uncoined,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  induce 
him  to  betray  the  trust.  If  he  is  now  in 
that  eternal  world,  in  the  existence  of  which 
he  did  not  and  could  not  believe,  I  am 
sure  that  he  is  already  finding  honorable 
work  there.  Jambs  Kay  Applebee. 


A  NEW  PROFESSION  FOR  WOMEN 

A   SKETCH   OF   THE   WORK   OF   THE    ST.    I.OUI9 
TRAINING   SCHOOL   FOR  NURSES. 


It  was  in  1883  that  the  St.  Louis  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses  began  its  work  in  a 
small  house  on  Lafayette  Avenue,  opposite 
the  City  Hospital.  At  the  start  high  stand- 
ards were  established.  Sixty  applications 
for  admission  to  the  school  were  received 
during  the  first  year.  Only  twenty  of  these 
applicants  were  received  on  trial,  and  of 
these  twenty  but  nine  were  accepted  as  pnpil 
nurses.  This  number  was  soon  increased, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  rent  an  adjoin- 
ing dwelling  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
growing  school.  In  a  short  time  the  neces- 
sity of  more  room  was  again  evident.  The 
houses  were  old  and  poorly  built.  Small 
rooms  and  dark,  narrow  passages  gave  a 
cheerless  welcome  to  the  tired  women  who 
came  at  night  from  a  long  day^s  work. 
What  could  be  done  to  make  the  place  more 
homelike  was  done;  but  the  results  were 
meagre.  It  was,  after  all,  only  a  sleeping 
place.  The  pupils  found  little  comfort  in 
their  cramped  quarters,  and  the  work  of  the 
school  suffered.  It  was  felt  that  a  real 
home  was  indispensable,  and  the  struggle 
to  obtain  it  began.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  tell  the  story  of  this  struggle.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  efforts  of  the  school 
to  raise  money  to  carry  on  properly  a  good 
work  met  with  a  generous  response. 

Ground  was  secured  on  Dillon  Street,  not 
far  from  the  hospital,  and  the  William  G. 
Eliot  Home  for  Nurses*  was  built.  The 
house  is  admirably  planned  and  well  con- 
structed, and  is  in  all  respects  a  comfortable 
home.  The  school  is  open  to  women  who 
have  had  a  plain   English  education,   and 

*Tbe  history  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  has  been 
enriched  by  hardly  another  life  so  large  and  benefi- 
cent in  its  Influence  as  that  of  Dr.  William  Green- 
leaf  Eliot,  the  oreanizer  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  of  St.  Louis  and  the  founder  of  Washing- 
ton University.  One  of  the  later  outcomes  of  that 
noble,  wise,  and  unselfish  life  is  this  Home  for 
Nurses. 
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who  Lave,  or  give  promise  of  acquiring, 
that  quiet  refinement  so  necessary  in  a  sick- 
room. Applications  may  be  sent  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  1224  Dillon  Street 

Applicants  should  be  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  and,  preferably,  of 
medium  size  and  weight.  A  sound  physique 
is  indispensable. 

On  the  approval  of  her  application,  the 
candidate  Is  admitted  to  the  school  for  two 
months,  on  probation,  during  which  time 
her  board  and  lodging  are  furnished  free  of 
chaise.  In  the  weeks  of  probation,  the 
candidate  is  examined  in  reading,  writing, 
simple  arithmetic,  and  English  diction. 
The  examination  is  to  test  her  ability  to 
read  aloud  well,  to  write  legibly,  and  to 
spell  correctly,  to  take  notes  of  lectures,  and 
to  keep  simple  accounts.  If  these  tests  give 
satisfactory  results,  the  '^  probationer"  be- 
comes a  pupil  nurse,  dons  the  neat  uniform 
of  bine  and  white  gingham,  the  white  apron 
and  cap,  and  is  a  full  member  of  the  busy 
little  community. 

The  training  continues  two  years  from 
the  date  of  entrance  into  the  school.  The 
pupil  divides  the  day  between  the  bedside 
and  the  class-room.  The  instruction  in- 
cludes : — 

1.  The  dressing  of  blisters,  bums,  sores, 
and  wounds ;  preparation  and  application  of 
fomentations,  poultices,  cups,  and  leeches, 
and  of  minor  dressings. 

2.  The  administration  of  enemas,  the  use 
of  the  catheter,  and  the  management  of  ap- 
pliances for  uterine  troubles. 

.3.  The  management  of  helpless  patients, 
making  beds,  changing  clothing,  giving 
baths  in  bed,  prevention  and  treatment  of 
bed-sores,  and  the  best  methods  of  friction 
to  the  body  and  extremities. 

4.  Bandaging,  making  bandages,  and  lin- 
ing splints. 

5.  Care  of  patients'  rooms;  changing 
sheets  while  the  patient  is  in  bed ;  the  best 
methods  of  supplying  fresh  air,  and  of 
warming  rooms  and  hospital  wards. 

6.  Certain  emergencies,  and  how  to  treat 
them. 

7.  The  preparation  and  serving  of  food  to 
the  sick. 

The  pupils  are  also  taught  to  make  accu- 
rate observations,  and  reports  to  the  physi- 
cian, upon  the  state  of  the  secretions,  ex- 


pectoration, pulse,  skin,  appetite,  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  intelligence, — as  delirium 
or  stupor, — breathing,  sleep,  condition  of 
woimds,  eruptions,  formation  of  pus,  effect 
of  diet,  of  stimulants,  and  of  medicines; 
also,  the  management  of  convalescents. 
Lectures  are  given  by  a  staff  of  physicians 
on  elementary  anatomy  and  physiology, 
urinology,  toxicology,  and  many  other  sub- 
jects. 

For  the  services  of  the  superintendent  and 
nurses  on  duty  in  the  hospital  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  pays,  each  month,  a  sum  which 
varies  with  the  number  of  nurses  employed. 
Out  of  this  a  monthly  allowance  of  $10  for 
the  first  year  and  $12  for  the  second  is  made 
each  pupil.  This  sum  is  allowed  for  dress, 
text-books,  and  other  personal  expenses,  and 
is  in  no  wise  intended  as  wages,  it  being 
considered  that  the  instruction  given  is  a 
full  equivalent  for  services.  Board  and 
washing  are  furnished  without  charge,  and 
in  illness  all  pupils  have  gratuitous  medical 
attendance.  The  nurses  have  one  day  off 
duty  once  a  month,  and  one-half  of  each 
Sunday.  A  vacation  of  two  weeks  is  allowed 
in  each  year,  and  some  time  is  given  for 
daily  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

When  the  full  term  of  two  years  is  ended, 
the  nurses  thus  trained  are  at  liberty  to 
choose  their  own  field  of  labor,  whether  in 
hospitals  or  in  private  families. 

Schools  for  training  nurses  have  done 
much  to  make  clear  the  evils  of  untrained 
nursing.  Intelligent  people  see  that  the 
best  results  are  to  be  expected  only  when 
the  directions  of  the  trusted  physician  are 
implicitly  followed,  and  that  the  modem 
treatment  of  disease  demands  the  continu- 
ous, thoughtful  attention  of  a  trained 
expert.  The  intelligent  family  is  no  longer 
content  to  trust  a  fight,  whose  loss  means 
saddest  bereavement  and  years  of  hidden 
pain,  to  the  sole  direction  of  a  commander 
who  is  on  the  field  of  battle  only  half  an 
hour  in  the  twenty-four.  He  must  have  a 
lieutenant,  an  executive  officer,  who  will 
see  his  orders  carried  out,  who  will  call 
him  to  the  spot  if  an  emergency  arises,  and 
who  can  be  trusted  to  act  wisely  in  those 
crises  where  the  right  thing  must  be  done 
at  once. 

There  are  now,  happily,  many  who  know 
by  experience  the  relief  given  and  the  con- 
fidence inspired  by  the  presence  of  a  trained 
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nurse  at  the  bedside.  But  it  is  the  doctor 
who  can  best  bear  witness  to  her  usefulness. 
No  one  but  a  physician  can  appreciate  the 
odds  against  recovery  when  the  severely  ill 
are  left  to  the  tender  but  awkward  mercies 
of  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  treatment  of 
typhoid  fever,  of  a  severe  pneumonia, — of  a 
dozen  other  maladies, — in  a  private  house, 
without  a  trained  nurse,  is  a  calamity.  At 
the  best,  it  is  giving  the  enemy  a  very  long 
start. 

Hospital  training  does  not  make  nurses 
callous  or  unsympathetic.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  an  untrained  nurse  is  more  a 
woman  than  a  trained  nurse.  Far  from  it. 
The  influence  of  a  good  school  is  all  for 
true  womanliness.  Constant  contact  with 
suffering  humanity  does  not  make  hard  a 
tender  heart.  Tenderness,  like  all  physical 
qualities,  grows  with  the  demand.  It  is  the 
oil  in  the  widow's  cruse.  Hospital  train- 
ing teaches  merely  that  the  eye  must  not  be 
dim  during  an  operation,  nor  the  hand 
tremble  which  holds  the  fractured  arm 
while  the  surgeon  binds  on  the  splint. 

A  trained  nurse  cannot  be  made  in  a  pri- 
vate house.  Only  in  a  great  hospital  is  to 
be  found  the  immense  number  of  cases  nec- 
essary to  secure  that  repetition  and  variety 
of  experience  which  give  confidence.  The 
trained  nurse  is  quick  and  helpful  in  the 
emergencies  of  private  practice  because  she 
has  repeatedly  met  similar  emergencies  in 
the  hospital.  She  has  been  tried  in  the 
fire. 

But  the  well-conducted  school  for  training 
nurses  does  much  more  than  make  the  hand 
skilful  and  the  eye  observant.  The  golden 
rule  of  the  trained  nurse  is  a  soldierly  obe- 
dience to  the  orders  of  the  physician.  She 
is  taught  that  gossip  is  dishonorable,  and 
that  skeletons  should  be  kept  in  closets; 
that  she  must  be  ready  with  the  hand,  and 
not  with  the  tongue;  that  her  calling  is  a 
noble  one,  and  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of 
refined  and  cultivated  women. 

The  life  of  a  trained  nurse  in  a  great 
hospital  is  an  arduous  one ;  yet  it  is  so  full 
of  human  interest,  so  crowded  with  think- 
ing and  caring  for  others,  that  the  days  pass 
swiftly,  and  the  momentous  two  years  soon 
slip  away.  It  is  an  exciting  life.  The 
early  breakfast,  the  first  sight  of  the  great, 
sunny  wards  with  their  long  rows  of  cots, 


the  quick  glance  from  bed  to  bed,  noting  a 
vacant  place  where  yesterday  was  none,  the 
coming  of  the  stretcher  men  bearing  be- 
tween them  a  new  patient  already  bathed 
and  clothed  in  the  hospital  imiform,  the 
feeding  of  the  very  ill,  the  giving  of  the 
morning  medicine, — so  the  day  begins.  It 
is  eight  o'clock  and  the  doctor  enters,  going 
from  bed  to  bed,  questioning  the  nurse  about 
the  symptoms  during  his  absence,  and  stop- 
ping now  and  again  to  explain  some  point 
of  diagnosis  or  of  treatment.  Later  come 
recitations,  the  surgical  clinics,  a  bandaging 
class,  or  a  half-hour  in  the  autopsy-room. 
The  afternoon  is  gone,  directions  for  the 
night  are  given,  and  the  nurse  goes  home. 

What  a  beautiful  home  it  is !  Not  every 
house  has  a  character.  This  house  has.  It 
is  wide  and  not  too  high. .  The  windows 
are  large  and  clear.  The  eaves  project. 
The  dark  red  walls  of  pressed  brick  rise 
from  a  fresh,  green  lawn.  Hospitality, 
comfort,  neatness,  and  order  seem  insepa- 
rable from  such  a  house.  The  interior  is 
charming.  How  different  from  the  hospital 
wards  is  this  broad  corridor  with  its  grace- 
ful stairs,  these  large,  bright,  low-c«iled 
rooms!  How  different  and  how  restful! 
This  is  the  sitting-room,  with  its  study 
table;  and  beyond  is  the  well-appointed 
class-room.  The  comfortable  dining-room 
has  china  for  thirty  guests.  In  it  is  held 
the  Thanksgiving  feast.  On  the  apper 
floors  are  capital  bedrooms. 

Here  we  may  leave  the  trained  nurse  to 
find  in  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  her  sur- 
roundings compensation  for  the  toil  of  the 
day,  and  consider  if  this  strenuous  life  of 
hers  is  worth  living. 

Does  it  pay?  Pecuniarily,  it  certainly 
does.  A  graduate  of  the  St.  Louis  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses  may  confidently  expect 
employment  three  hundred  days  in  the  year. 

For  this  service  she  receives  $2.50  to  $8 
a  day  and  her  board  and  lodging.  Few 
women  earn  so  much.  Private  nursing 
means  contact  with  people  of  wealth  and 
refinement, — ^people  who  appreciate  the  de- 
votion of  the  nurse  and  who  as  a  rule  do 
what  lies  in  their  power  to  make  her  stay 
in  their  house  pleasant. 

But  there  are  higher  considerations  than 
these  material  ones.  The  woman  who  seeks 
to  make  her  life  useful  to  others  can  find  no 
better  opportunity  than  this.     It  is  a  calling 
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in  which  the  best  pecuniary  success  is  in- 
separable from  persevering  adherence  to  a 
high  ideal. 


A   WOMAN'S  OBSERVATIONS  IN 
GERMANY. 


The  military  element  in  Germany  strikes 
the  American  forcibly  and  unpleasantly. 
Forts  and  fortifications  all  down  the  Rhine, 
and  on  the  frontiers  of  each  petty  state! 
Soldiers  everywhere,  until  it  seems  as  if  all 
the  young  men  of  Germany  must  be  in  the 
army!  What  a  tax  upon  the.  wealth  of  a 
nation  to  support  such  an  army,  and  what  a 
poor  use  to  make  of  money  and  men ! 

Aft«r  all,  our  boasted  nineteenth  century 
civilization  has  not  wholly  destroyed  the 
savage  element  in  society.  The  great 
powers,  all  armed  to  the  teeth,  defy  one  an- 
other to  combat ;  and  it  is  only  the  costli- 
ness of  war  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue 
which  prevents  a  great  European  war,  and 
has  prevented  it  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
It  will  be  for  this  more  than  for  any  other 
reason  that  there  will  cease  to  be  wars :  they 
are  becoming  so  exi>ensive  and  so  destructive 
that  even  victory  may  ruin  a  nation. 

Modem  Germany  rests  upon  an  essentially 
military  basis.  The  great  railroads,  the 
postal  system,  and  the  telegraph  are  all 
under  government  control,  officered  and 
managed  on  the  same  general  basis  as  the 
army.  In  some  respects  this  paternalism 
works  well :  accidents  are  extremely  rare  on 
German  railroads,  and,  consequently,  there 
is  much  greater  security  for  life  and  prop- 
erty than  on  American  railroads.  But  the 
American  public  is  much  better  served,  the 
American  cars  are  much  more  comfortable, 
luggage  is  transported  without  extra  expense, 
and  transportation  is  much  more  rapid. 

The  rate  of  speed  of  travelling  in  Germany 
is  about  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  It  would 
take  about  a  week  to  make  the  journey  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago  at  the  average 
rate  of  German  trains.  The  American 
could  never  endure  this,  and  would  prefer  a 
little  more  risk  with  much  more  speed. 

Everything  in  Germany  being  regulated 
by  government,  from  the  making  of  beer 
and  bread  to  the  management  of  the  uni- 
versities, no  wonder  Germany  is  the  hot- 
bed of  socialistic  theories.  People  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  government  interfere  in  so 


many  things  conclude  that,  if  all  things 
were  managed,  and  differently  managed,  by 
government,  there  would  be  plenty  and  com- 
fort for  all.  And,  in  those  disposed  to  be 
rebellious  under  the  existing  order,  theories 
of  anarchy  naturally  spring  up  from  irrita- 
tion at  the  continual  interference  of  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  poverty  comes 
to  the  surface  in  German  cities.  Even  in 
Vienna,  where  there  is  always  great  suffer- 
ing among  the  poor,  no  beggars  are  seen  on 
the  streets.  The  people  look  comfortably 
fed  and  clad,  and,  with  the  continual  drink- 
ing of  beer,  there  seems  to  be  no  drunken- 
ness ;  but  the  beer  certainly  must  be  of  dif- 
ferent quality  from  the  American,  and  there 
must  be  something  in  the  climatic  condi- 
tions enabling  i>eople  to  drink  it  in  larger 
quantities  without  apparent  evil  conse- 
quences. 

The  fact  is,  the  Germans  eat  and  drink 
at  all  hours  and  at  all  times.  The  G^erman 
stomach  must  be  differently  constructed  from 
the  American,  for  this  defiance  of  all  hy- 
gienic laws  produces  no  bad  results.  The 
German  men  and  women  and  children 
thrive  in  bad  air,  upon  unwholesome  food 
eaten,  not  three  times,  but  from  five  to 
eight  times  a  day,  and  on  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  beer  and  very  strong  and  bad 
coffee. 

Food  is  much  higher  and  poorer  in  quality 
than  in  America.  Living  is  dearer  in  Ger- 
man cities  than  in  American,  if  the  same 
manner  of  living  is  adopted.  Americans 
can  and  do  live  much  more  cheaply  abroad 
than  at  home,  because  they  live  very  differ- 
ently. Dresden  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
cities  for  Americans  wishing  to  live  in  Ger- 
many. The  beauty  and  healthfulness  of  its 
situation  are  enhanced  by  its  broad  and  mod- 
em streets  and  beautiful  buildings.  The 
climate  is  very  trying,  but  perhaps  not  worse 
than  our  New  England  coast.  There  is  very 
little  sunshine  in  winter  anywhere  in  Grer- 
many. 

Good  apartments  can  be  rented  in  Dresden 
for  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  per  year; 
but  there  are  none  of  the  conveniences  and 
comforts  of  American  apartment  houses, — no 
bath-rooms,  no  water  save  in  the  kitchen, 
no  furnaces,  and  seldom  gas.  The  sojourner 
abroad  must  be  reconciled  to  mounting  many 
flights  of  stone  stairs,  to  cold  halls,  dark 
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and  unattractive  entrances, — in  fact,  to  do 
without  many  of  the  comforts  and  all  of 
the  aesthetic  attractions  of  American  homes. 
Having  accepted  the  situation,  living  will 
be  found  reasonable  in  cost,  and  tolerably 
comfortable.  Food  and  fuel  are  dear  all 
over  Europe.  Labor  of  all  kinds,  skilled 
and  imskllled,  is  cheap.  A  good  cook  can 
be  hired  for  fifty  dollars  a  year,  a  good 
housemaid  for  thirty ;  and,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  social  scale,  the  professor  will  receive 
but  a  few  hundred  dollars  per  year,  and  a 
skilled  physician,  one  with  a  great  reputa- 
tion,—  a  court  physician,  even, —  charges 
but  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  visit.  Lessons 
of  all  kinds  are  very  cheap;  and  the  pro- 
fessors are  excellent,  for  the  Germans  are 
bom  teachers. 

The  housekeeper's  paradise,  however,  is 
not  in  Germany ;  for  servants,  as  a  rule,  are 
untidy  and  inefficient.  The  German  Haus- 
Jrau  spoils  her  domestics  by  working  with 
them  too  much,  and  expects  and  obtains  no 
such  daintiness  of  service  as  the  American 
housekeeper  generally  contrives  to  obtain 
from  the  most  unpromising  material.  The 
sssthetic  element  in  living  is  not  a  quality 
found  or  expected  in  middle-class  German 
households.  But  in  America  many  women 
contrive  to  surround  their  families  with  the 
same  air  of  refinement,  the  same  daintiness 
in  food  and  table  service,  with  the  help  of 
one  inefficient  domestic,  as  is  found  in 
homes  of  the  wealthy  where  a  number  of 
servants  are  kept.  Perhaps  the  price  paid  is 
out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  result, 
for  it  means  a  tremendous  wear  and  tear  of 
the  nervous  energy  and  physical  strength  of 
the  housewife. 

German  housekeeping  is  much  simpler 
than  American  housekeeping.  The  break- 
fast is  invariably  bread,  butter,  and  coffee, 
with,  perhaps,  an  egg  or  a  little  jam  or 
honey,  but  usually  it  is  simply  bread,  but- 
ter, and  coffee;  dinner  at  one  o'clock,  not 
at  all  elaborate;  and  supper  at  seven,  con- 
sisting of  a  hot  chop,  or  cold  meat,  bread 
and  butter.  All  bread,  cake,  and  nearly  all 
desserts  are  bought  at  the  baker's  and 
confectioner's.  Washing  is  reduced  in  most 
German  households  to  the  smallest  possible 
quantity,  and  wash-day  comes  only  once 
every  five  or  six  weeks.  Some  families  with 
large  supplies  of  linen  wash  only  once  in 
three  months.     In  all  penaiona  in  Germany, 


clean  linen  is  dealt  out  very  sparingly,  and 
the  German  idea  of  the  quantity  essential  to 
cleanliness  differs  greatly  from  the  American. 

But  in  educational  advantages  Germany 
excels  the  world.  Yet  her  polytechnic 
schools  and  her  universities  resolutely  close 
their  doors  to  her  daughters.  If  a  German 
girl  wishes  a  higher  education,  she  must  go 
to  more  liberal  England  or  Switzerland. 
Music  and  art  alone  are  open  to  girls ;  and 
the  instruction  in  both  branches  is  excel- 
lent, and  very  reasonable  in  price.  The 
conservatories  of  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Munich, 
Berlin,  Stuttgart,  Diisseldorf,  and  many 
other  cities  offer  the  best  of  instruction  at 
prices  which  sound  very  cheap  to  Amer- 
icans. All  these  cities  have  excellent  thea- 
tres and  operas,  partly  supported  by  govern- 
ment, so  that  prices  of  admission  are  very 
low.  Good  seats  can  be  bought  for  the 
opera  in  Dresden  for  fifty  cents  each,  and 
the  singers  are  always  of  real  ability.  Good 
concerts,  good  music  in  the  eqfSy  in  the 
parks,  and  in  the  churches,  educate  the 
musical  taste  of  the  people.  The  galleries 
with  their  beautiful  pictures,  found  in  every 
large  city  in  Germany,  cultivate  a  love  for 
art. 

There  Is,  however,  a  different  theory  of 
education  in  Germany  from  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  in  America.  In  our  public 
schools  mathematics  is  the  test  study.  If 
a  child  can  be  brought  up  to  grade  in  math- 
ematics, the  rest  is  easy.  In  Germany  lan- 
guages are  given  the  prominent  place  in  the 
school  curriculum.  Latin  and  French  are 
both  required  studies  in  the  schools  which 
correspond  to  our  grammar  schools.  In  the 
higher  schools  English  is  taught  as  an 
optional  study. 

This  study  of  languages  has  given  the 
Germans  special  advantages  over  the  French 
and  English  in  many  lines  of  business.  In 
both  France  and  England  many  Germans  are 
employed  in  business  houses  because  of  their 
linguistic  ability.  Of  course,  in  Europe, 
where  different  nationalities  are  so  near 
together,  and  have  so  much  business  inter- 
course, a  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues  is 
much  more  necessary  than  in  America, 
though  it  is  growing  to  be  more  Important 
for  Americans  to  sx>eak  French  and  Ger- 
man. The  great  numbers  of  Germans  in 
our  country,  and  the  increasing  business 
dealings   with  Europe,  make  knowledge  of 
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French  and  6«rman  more  valuable  each  year 
to  the  business  man. 

For  general  culture  and  for  purposes  of 
travel,  there  is  no  questioning  the  great  value 
of  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German.  It 
has  been  held  a  good  bit  of  sarcasm  to  ask, 
''What  is  the  use  of  being  able  to  say  noth- 
ing in  many  tongues?"  The  poor  traveller 
in  a  foreign  land,  with  no  ability  to  speak 
anything  but  his  native  English,  would 
thankfully  repeat  the  phrases  of  Ollendorff, 
and  ask  for  ''the  shoes  of  the  wife  of  his 
cousin,"  if  he  could  make  any  one  under- 
stand even  that  sentence,  so  hard  is  it  to 
be  shut  ofF  from  all  speech  with  our  fellows. 

Even  a  smattering  of  French  and  German 
is  a  great  help  to  the  traveller;  for,  trith 
such  a  smattering  and  the  aid  of  one  of  the 
many  good  conversation  phrase-books,  a 
good  deal  can  be  accomplished  toward  sim- 
plifying travelling  and  finding  out  much  of 
the  real  life  of  the  people  in  a  foreign  land. 
What  the  traveller  requires  is  not  a  gram- 
matical knowledge  of  the  language,  but  a 
small  vocabulary  of  words  in  ordinary  use 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  most  common  idioms 
and  phrases.  A  few  weeks  under  a  good 
teacher  will  do  a  great  deal  toward  furnish- 
ing an  available  knowledge  of  French  or 
German,  and  the  traveller  in  Europe  will  be 
very  thankful  for  the  hours  he  has  devoted 
to  learning  to  speak  either  lauguage. 

Marie  C.  Remick. 
Stuttgart,  Germany. 


THE  TRIAL  OF  REV.  HOWARD 
MACQUEARY. 


The  trial  for  heresy  of  Rev.  Howard  Mac- 
Qaeary  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
is  an  event  of  so  much  interest  and  signifi- 
cance in  the  theological  world  that  we 
should  hardly  be  justified  in  not  giving  a 
more  full  report  of  it  than  we  did  in  our 
last.  We  have  seen  no  report  better  than 
the  following  from  the  Christian  Union  : — 

Many  features  of  the  trial  of  Rev.  Howard 
MacQueary,  rector  of  St.  PauVs  Church, 
Canton,  Ohio,  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
before  a  diocesan  court,  make  it  remarkable 
and  worthy  of  reporting.  It  is  asserted,  on 
good  authority,  that  it  was  the  first  trial  of 
its  kind  in  the  history  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church.  The  charges  against  the 
defendant  were  of  the  most  serious  kind. 


and  based  on  statements  in  a  book  which 
has  had  wide  circulation.  The  testimony 
of  the  witnesses  was  written,  not  oral,  thus 
shortening  the  trial  and  lessening  the  oppor- 
tunity for  misunderstanding,  and  entirely 
excluding  that  display  of  feeling  and  hatred 
which  witnesses  too  often  exhibit.  The 
prosecution  and  the  court  gave  to  the  defend- 
ant every  right  and  courtesy  which  it  was 
possible  to  give.  At  no  time  during  the 
trial  was  there  the  slightest  display  of  feel- 
ing, and  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  entire 
proceedings  were  on  a  rare,  high  plane  of 
Christian  courtesy, — disappointing,  doubt- 
less, many  who  had  hoped  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  point  with  sneers  at  a  "bear-garden 
scene"  and  say  scoffingly,  "Behold  how 
these  Christians  love  one  another, "  and  grat- 
ifying to  those  who  had  predicted  that  the 
dignity  and  gentility  of  Christian  "church- 
men" would  prevent  them  from  participat- 
ing in  a  conventional,  bitter,  unchristian 
heresy  trial. 

Moreover,  those  who  had  formed  their 
opinion  of  the  character  and  ability  of  the 
defendant  from  the  distortions  of  his  utter- 
ances which  have  appeared  in  the  secular 
and  religious  press,  and  expected  a  sensa- 
tional, virulent,  specious  defence,  were 
gratified  to  discover  the  ability  and  sincerity 
which  Mr.  MacQueary  possesses.  Men  who 
have  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  his 
doctrinal  views  were  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge the  ability  of  his  defence  and  the 
purity  of  his  motives.  Justice  to  the  pros- 
ecutor demands  that  it  should  be  said  that 
he  prosecuted  because  ordered  to  do  so,  and 
because  it  was  a  matter  of  loyalty  rather 
than  because  he  really  wished  to  convict  the 
defendant.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  argu- 
ments, the  court  retired  with  testimony  and 
argument,  and  its  verdict  will  be  announced 
only  after  careful  review  of  testimony  and 
argument,  and  then  to  Bishop  Leonard, 
who  has  the  power  to  mitigate,  but  not  in- 
crease, the  court *s  sentence,  or  to  order  a 
new  trial,  and  from  his  decision  there  can 
be  no  appeal. 

The  trial  began  Wednesday  morning  and 
ended  Thursday  afternoon.  The  court, 
which  was  elected  by  the  diocese  long  before 
Mr.  MacQueary 's  case  became  prominent, 
and  hence  was  chosen,  not  because  of  any 
especial  fitness  for  the  duty  of  trying  him, 
nor  because  the  canon  contemplated  trial  for 
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heresy, — the  rather,  trials  for  breach  of 
morals,  etc., — this  court  included  Rev. 
Messrs.  Y.  P.  Morgan,  A.  B.  Putnam,  and 
H.  D.  Aves  of  Cleveland,  W.  B.  Gallagher 
of  Painesville,  and  George  F.  Smythe  of 
Elyria,  and  had  for  counsellor  Hon.  George 
T.  Chapman.  The  prosecutor  appointed  by 
the  Diocesan  Standing  Committee  was  Rev. 
Dr.  C.  S.  Bates  of  Cleveland,  and  the  de- 
fendant had  as  legal  adviser  Judge  Mac- 
Math,  both  of  the  lawyers  being  lay  mem- 
bers of  the  church. 

The  presentment  against  Mr.  MacQueary 
made  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
diocese  to  Bishop  Leonard  was  a  lengthy 
document,  in  which  extracts  from  Mr.  Mac- 
Queary *s  book  were  quoted  to  sustain  the 
formal  charges,  namely:  (1)  "That,  by 
printing  and  publishing  the  book,  ^The  Evo- 
lution of  Man  and  Christianity,*  and  by 
still  holding  and  teaching  the  opinions 
therein  set  forth  regarding  the  origin,  birth, 
and  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  he  has  held 
and  taught,  and  is  now  holding  and  teach- 
ing publicly  and  advisedly,  doctrines  con- 
trary to  those  held  by  the  Protest^t  Epis- 
copal church  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica"; (2)  "That,  by  holding  and  teaching 
these  views,  he  has  violated  declarations 
and  engagements  made  by  him  at  the  time 
of  his  ordination,  and  thus  has  done  that 
which  renders  a  breach  of  his  ordination 
vows. " 

The  passages  from  Mr.  MacQueary 's  book 
especially  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
court  were: — 

(P.  218.)  "All  the  earliest  narratives  of 
our  Lord^s  life  and  teachings  fail  to  furnish 
us  even  approximately  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  virgin  birth,  but  the  evidence  adducible 
rather  seems  to  favor  the  view  that  Joseph 
was  the  father  of  Jesus." 

(P.  221.)  "The  story  of  the  virgin-bom, 
as  it  stands  in  the  gospel,  is  so  improbable, 
and  the  evidence  supporting  it  so  uncer- 
tain, that  criticism  cannot  accept  it." 

(P.  223.)  "It  were  much  better  for  the 
cause  of  religion  frankly  to  acknowledge  the 
meagreness  and  weakness  of  the  evidence 
adducible  in  support  of  the  traditional  views, 
and  to  offer  an  explanation  which,  while  it 
robs  the  birth  of  the  supernatural  drapery, 
yet  retains  the  great  fact  that  an  avatar  of 
God  was  born  of  Mary  and  Joseph." 

(P.  225.)  "The  earliest  tradition  concern- 


ing Christ's  resurrection  simply  teaches  that 
it  was  a  spiritual  appearance, — ^he  showed 
himself  in  spirit  to  the  apostles;  and  this 
was  not  a  subjective  hallucination  of  theirs, 
but  a  real  objective  manifestation  of  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  from  the  unseen  sphere. 
Around  this  kernel  gradually  grew  the 
husky  narratives  of  the  gospel,  whose  au- 
thorship is  so  uncertain,  whose  conceptions 
are  so  grossly  materialistic,  so  inconsistent 
with  the  conceptions  of  the  unseen  sphere 
which  scientific  theology  forces  upon  us." 

The  defendant  pleaded  "not  guilty."  Tes- 
timony being  called  for,  the  prosecutor 
offered  a  copy  of  the  book,  "The  Evolution 
of  Man  and  Christianity,"  and  later  sub- 
mitted the  Prayer-book  and  Canon  of  the 
church,  calling  especial  attention  to  the 
phrases  in  the  Apostles*  and  Nicene  creeds 
referring  to  the  origin,  birth,  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus,  to  the  collect  for  Christmas, 
the  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  Monday  and 
Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  and  the  Scripture 
lessons  appointed  for  the  Advent,  Christ- 
mas, and  Easter  seasons,  and  the  prefaces 
for  Christmas  and  Ascension  Days ;  also,  the 
fourth  Article  of  Religion. 

The  defendant's  counsel  offered  statements 
of  Mr.  MacQueary 's,  as  found  on  pages  220, 
225-227,  286,  of  his  book,  which  explain 
and  modify  his  views  on  the  Incarnation 
and  Resurrection;  also  1  Corinthians  xt., 
Isaiah  vii.,  the  Four  Gospels,  portions  of 
the  Acts,  quotations  from  Justin  Martyr's 
"Dialogue  with  Trypho,"  chapter  xlviii.  ; 
from  the  article  on  "Creeds"  in  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,  from  the  decisions  of 
the  Privy  Council  of  the  English  church, 
and  from  the  published  works  of  Rev. 
Messrs.  E.  A.  Abbott,  H.  R.  Haweis,  and 
R.  Heber  Newton. 

The  argument  of  the  prosecutor  in  sup- 
port of  the  presentment  emphasized  these 
points:  1.  The  question  raised  is  not  at  all 
regarding  the  inherent  value  of  the  defend- 
ant's views  and  teachings,  but  simply  as  to 
the  relation  of  those  views  and  teachings  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church.  The  canons  of  the  church  do  not 
say  that  the  holding  and  teaching  of  any 
kind  of  doctrinal  belief  is  morally  culpable; 
but  they  do  say  that  the  holding  and  teach- 
ing of  some  kinds  of  belief  is  not  to  be 
allowed  on  the  part  of  those  who  stand  in 
the  church's  pulpits.      2.  We  may  be  en- 
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tirely  sure  that  the  canons  regard  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed  and  Nicene  Creed  as  of  doctrinal 
authority.     S.  If  the  sixth  article — namely, 
^^Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  nec- 
essary to  salvation,   so  that  whatsoever   is 
not  read  therein,  nor  may  he  proved  thereby, 
is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it 
should   be   believed    as    an    article  of    the 
faith,"  etc. — is    authoritative    in   its  sup- 
posed grant  of  liberty  and  private  judgment 
and  latitude  in  teaching,   then  the  eighth 
article, — ^namely,   ''The  Nicene   Creed  and 
that  which  is  commonly  called  the  Apostle's 
Creed  ought  thoroughly  to  be  received  and 
believed ;  for  they  may  be  proved  by  most 
certain  warrants  of   Holy  Scripture," — and 
the   fourth    article, — ^namely,    ''Christ    did 
truly  rise  again  from  death,  and  took  again 
bis  body,  with  flesh,  bones,  and  all  things 
appertaining  to  man ^s  nature,"  etc., — ^these 
articles    must    be    equally  authoritative  in 
limitation  of  such  private  Judgment. 

Mr.  MacQueary  spoke  in  his  own  defence, 
speaking  over  two  hours, —  using  manu- 
script,— ^never  betraying  a  trace  of  bitter- 
ness, and  showing  a  self-control,  mastery  of 
his  argument,  and  exemption  from  crude, 
startling,  sensational  expressions  which  sur- 
prised and  gratified  those  who  had  prejudged 
him. 

He  first  replied  to  the  charge  that  he  had 
violated  his  ordination  vows.  He  quoted 
these  vows  and  several  of  the  Articles  of 
Religion  to  prove  the  contention  that  the 
church  taught  the  doctrine  that  the  individ- 
ual must  test  and  interpret  creeds  and  arti- 
cles by  Scripture,  and  not  Scripture  by 
creeds  and  articles.  The  church  allows  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  upon  the  doctrines  of 
inspiration,  the  atonement,  the  sacraments; 
and  the  clergyman  must  test  these  by  Script- 
ure. But  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  he 
cannot  go, — so  it  is  said, — and  that  limit  is 
the  creeds.  "I  maintain  that  this  limita- 
tion to  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  is 
not  only  imaginary,  but  disproved  by  Ar- 
ticle VIII." 

He  then  showed  why  the  church  had  never 
allowed  the  decisions  of  the  early  church 
councils  to  be  considered  infallible,  and 
vhy  the  church  or  the  Individual  ought 
never  to  believe  that,  because  the  majority 
believed  a  thing  to  be  true,  it  must  there- 
fore be  true.  But,  if  it  was  insisted  by 
some  that  he  was  advocating  new  theories. 


he  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  original  form  of  the  Nicene  Creed  (cf. 
Principal  TuUoch's  article  on  "Creeds," 
EncyclopsBdia  Britannica),  formulated  by 
a  council  called  for  the  express  purpose  of 
defining  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation, 
contains  no  reference  to  the  virgin  birth  of 
Jesus,  and  does  not  define  the  resurrection ; 
also  to  the  fact  that  Justin  Martyr,  in  his 
"Dialogue  with  Trypho,"  tells  that  many 
Christians  in  his  day — 140  a.d. — ^believed 
that  Christ  was  bom  man  of  man;  and, 
while  not  agreeing  with  those  who  so  be- 
lieved, Justin  tells  Trypho  that  so  to  believe 
did  not  of  necessity  forbid  belief  in  the  In- 
carnation. 

To  the  charge  that  he  denied  the  incar- 
nation and  divinity  of  Christ  he  replied : — 

"It  is  false.  On  page  286  of  my  book  I 
say,  ^Defining  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  consist  in  a  perfect  union  of  his  human 
spirit  with  the  divine,  we  must  be  able  to 
prove  that  this  spirit  existed.*  That  is 
simply  another  way  of  expressing  the  doc- 
trine embodied  in  our  second  article  of  re- 
ligion, which  I  believe.  I  think  that  the 
mode  of  Christ's  birth  and  the  fact  of  his 
divine  character  are  two  entirely  different 
•  questions." 

To  the  charge  that  he  denies  the  mirac- 
ulous conception  he  replied : — 

"This  also  is  false.  On  page  220  of  my 
book  I  say :  '  I  hold  with  Eeim  and  many  of 
the  evolutionists  that  as  great  a  miracle  was 
wrought  at  the  birth  of  Jesus  as  was  wrought 
when  life  or  self-conscious  mind  was  intro- 
duced on  our  globe.  A  distinct  leap  was 
made  in  the  process  of  spiritual  evolution  at 
his  birth,  whereby  the  goal  toward  which 
humanity  is  moving  was  realized  in  one 
case.  Jesus  was  therefore  the  possibility 
of  the  human  race  made  real.'  In  other 
words,  I  believe  that  Jesus  was  a  sinless 
being,  that  he  had  a  perfect  moral  and  spir- 
itual nature,  and  that  this  perfect  nature 
was  produced  by  a  special  operation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  The  human  spirit  of  Jesus 
was  infused  into  a  human  body  by  a  special 
exertion  of  the  Divine  will.  That  is,  he 
was  'conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,'  acting 
along  the  lines  of  natural  generation,  albeit 
on  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  his  ordinary 
action.  A  perfect  man  would  be  a  moral 
miracle;  and,  believing  as  I  do  In  Christ's 
sinlessness,  I  must  believe  that  it  was  due 
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to  the  God  within  him.  I  therefore  differ 
from  many,  not  all,  theologians,  simply  in 
interpreting  this  article  of  creed.  I  hold 
that  there  are  two  views  of  Christ^s  hirth  in 
the  Xew  Testament,  one  of  which  assigns 
him  only  one  earthly  parent,  and  another 
giving  him  two  parents,  and  therefore  we 
must  make  a  choice;  and,  exercising  the 
liberty  which  the  church  gives  me,  I  claim 
that  I  may  adopt  either  one  of  these  views 
which  seems  to  me  the  more  reasonable  and 
credible. " 

The  Scripture  cited  by  Mr.  MacQueary  in 
support  of  his  views  on  the  virgin-birth  are 
Matthew  xiii.  55,  John  vi.  42,  Luke  ii.  41- 
48;  also  the  fact  that  Paul,  who  was  the 
first  to  write  about  Jesus,  says  nothing  of 
the  miracle,  nor  does  Mark,  while  Matthew 
and  Luke  give  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  the 
one  carrying  it  back  to  David,  the  other  to 
Adam. 

To  the  charge  that  he  denied  the  resurrec- 
tion he  said : — 

"  On  pages  225-227  of  my  book,  I  explicitly 
accept  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  as 
stated  by  Saint  Paul  in  First  Corinthians 
XV.,  which  is  the  doctrine  of  this  church  in 
her  burial  service.  I  do  indeed  claim,  and 
I  give  fact  and  reason  to  support  the  claim, 
that  Saint  PauPs  account  of  the  resurrec- 
tion was  written  before  the  gospel  account; 
that  it  must  be  interpreted  by  his  vision  on 
the  way  to  Damascus,  by  his  statement  that 
there  is  a  natural  body  and  there  is  a  spirit- 
ual body:  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  God,  and  that  the 
body  which  is  buried  is  not  the  body  that 
shall  be  the  organ  of  the  soul  in  the  spirit- 
ual world.  I  hold  that  Saint  Paul  treats 
Christ^s  resurrection  as  the  prototype,  Hhe 
first  fruits*  of  our  own ;  and,  since  he  dis- 
tinctly says  that  God  will  give  us  different 
bodies  in  or  after  death  from  those  which 
are  buried,  it  follows  logically  that  Christ's 
resurrection  body  was  not  that  body  which 
was  crucified  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre.  I 
hold,  further,  not  that  the  Gospel  accounts 
are  false,  but  that  they  are  substantially 
true:  only  a  few  additions  seem  to  have 
been  made  to  the  primitive  Pauline  account. 
I  hold  that  the  theory  of  a  spiritual  appear- 
ance of  Christ  after  death  explains  the  Gos- 
pel narratives  themselves,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  passages,  better  than  the  old 
doctrine ;  and  those  excepted  passages  can- 


not be  rationally  and  fairly  explained  by  the 
old  view." 

Then,  to  show  the  eminently  respectable 
and  scholarly  companions  in  heresy — if  her- 
esy it  be — ^he  has  in  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can clerical  ranks,  he  quoted  aptly  and  freely 
from  "The  Kernel  and  the  Husk,"  by  Rev. 
Edwin  A.  Abbott,  *<  Christ  and  Christian- 
ity," by  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  an  article  by 
Canon  Fremantle  in  the  Poptdar  Science 
Monthly^  June,  1887,  ''Church  and  Creed," 
by  Prof.  Alfred  Momerie  of  King^s  Col- 
lege, the  last  two  Bampton  lecturers,  ''  Foun- 
dation of  the  Creeds,"  by  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  and  from  a  sermon  by  Rev.  R. 
Heber  Newton  of  New  York  City,  as  well 
as  from  personal  letters  from  American 
clergymen  (without  revealing  the  authors* 
identity),  all  showing  the  latitude  of  belief 
tolerated  within  the  English  church  and  the 
spread  of  similar  views  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MacQueary  devoted  the  latter  part  of 
his  argument  to  a  statement  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  present  age,  the  lack 
of  wisdom,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  in  the 
church's  attempting  to  decide  minor  points 
of  doctrinal  belief  in  a  time  of  theolog^ical 
transition  and  flux,  and  a  summary  of  his 
entire  argument  and  restatement  of  his  be- 
lief  in  the  essentials  of  the  faith. 

The  prosecutor,  in  rebutting  Mr.  Mac- 
Queary ^s  argument,  did  not  deny  the  correct- 
ness of  the  defendant's  statement  about  the 
original  form  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  but  con- 
tended that  it  was  by  the  Nicene  Creed  in 
its  present  form  that  he  was  to  be  judged. 
Nor  ought  the  court  to  be  influenced  by  any 
opinion  it  might  have  of  what  the  standards 
of  belief  might  be  in  the  future.  They 
simply  had  to  consider  the  standard  of 
to-day. 

He  granted  that  creeds  should  be  inter- 
preted by  Scripture,  and  not  Scripture  by 
creeds ;  but  he  would  not  grant  to  individ- 
uals the  power  to  reject  and  accept  at  pleas- 
ure, no  matter  what  the  church  might  say 
on  the  subject. 

He  would  not  for  a  moment  contend  that, 
if  a  man  found  creeds  contrary  to  Scripture, 
he  must  use  them ;  but  a  clergyman  is  where 
he  must  use  them.  He  is  a  teacher  in  a 
teaching  church:  he  cannot  be  forced  to 
teach  that  which  he  does  not  believe,  but  it 
is  his  place  either  voluntarily  or  involun- 
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tarily  to  give  up  his  place  as  teacher,  when 
he  begins  to  tear  down  rather  than  build 
up.  The  Scripture  which  expresses  the 
mind  of  the  church  on  the  doctrinal  points 
in  dispute  is  found,  naturally  enough,  in 
those  portions  which  the  church  has  selected 
to  group  around  the  holy  days  of  the  birth, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  the  Saviour;  and 
these  portions  clearly  contradict  the  teach- 
ings of  the  defendant. 

Mr.  MacQueary,  in  a  brief  reply  to  the 
prosecutor,  pointed  to  several  ''fataP'  ad- 
missions in  the  prosecutor ^s  plea;  namely, 
"  that  creeds  must  be  interpreted  by  Script- 
ure," <Uhat  various  interpretations  of  Script- 
ure and  creeds  have  been  and  still  are  per- 
mitted by  the  church," 'Uhat  the  use  of  1 
Cor.  xY.  as  the  churches  burial  service  for- 
bids all  dogmatizing  on  the  nature  of  the 
resurrection,"  "that  the  Council  of  Nice  did 
not  insist  on  the  virgin-birth  and  the  phys^ 
ical  resurrection." 

To  the  prosecutor's  contention  'Uhat, 
while  the  church  has  no  authorized  theory 
of  inspiration  and  method  of  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  she  has  selected  certain  por- 
tions for  use  in  the  service  on  certain  days, 
upon  which  she  has  set  her  approval, "  he 
replied:  *'In  other  words,  the  church  offers 
certain  parts  of  Scripture  as  authoritative 
doctrinal  standards,  but  lets  us  do  as  we 
please  with  the  balance.  This  contention  is 
of  a  piece  with  that  which  holds  that,  while 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  may  be  interpreted 
by  facto  and  reason  and  Scripture,  yet  the 
creeds  may  not  be  so  interpreted.  In  select- 
ing portions  of  the  (Gospels  and  Epistles  for 
use  on  certain  days,  she  does  not  exalt  these 
portions  above  other  parte  which  deal  with 
the  same  subject.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly said  in  the  Twentieth  Article  that 
we  must  not  so  expound  one  place  of  Script- 
ure that  it  be  repugnant  to  another.  Hence, 
when  we  find  two  conflicting  accounte  of  the 
birth  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  must  not  reject  both  as 
worthless,  much  less  resort  to  a  far-fetched 
reconciliation ;  but  we  must  give  preference 
to  that  which  seems  the  more  rational,  prob- 
able, credible."  o.  p.  m. 


THE  POETIC  ATHANASIAN  CREED. 


"Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nei- 
ther have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the 
things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  him." 


Nothing  reveals  the  intrinsic  beauty  of 
such  doctrines  as  the  trinity,  the  fall  of  the 
race  in  Adam,  total  depravity,  and  an  eternal 
hell,  as  does  putting  them  into  poetry.  The 
music  of  rhyme  and  the  melody  of  rhythm 
seem  Just  what  are  wanting  to  bring  out 
their  hidden  loveliness. 

We  never  fully  realized  how  inspiring  is 
the  Athanasian  Creed  which  our  brethren  of 
the  Church  of  England  cling  to  with  such 
heroic  and  tender  devotion,  until  we  chanced 
to  come  across  it  lately  tuned  to  poetic  num- 
bers. Here  it  is.  It  is  taken  from  a  deli- 
cious old  ''blackletter"  "Book  of  Common 
Prayer,"  dated  1662,  "collected  into  English 
Meeter  by  Thomas  Steinhold,  John  Hopkins, 
and  others,  .  .  .  with  apt  notes  to  sing  them 
wlthall.  Set  forth  and  allowed  to  be  sung 
in  all  Churches,  of  all  the  people  together, 
before  and  after  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer,  and  also  before  and  after  Sermons ; 
and  moreover  in  private  houses,  for  their 
godly  solace  and  comfort,  laying  apart  all 
ungodly  songs  and  Ballads,  which  tend  only 
to  the  nourishing  of  Yice,  and  corrupting  of 
youth." 

THE  GRKED. 

What  man  soever  he  be 

that  salvation  will  attain, 
The  catholick  belief  he  must 

before  all  thiDgs  retain. 
Which  faith  unlesse  he  wholly  keep, 

and  nndefiledlv, 
Without  all  doubt  eternally 

he  shall  be  snre  to  die. 

The  catholick  belief  is  this, 

that  God  we  worship  one 
In  trinitie,  and  trinitie 

in  unity  alone : 
So  as  we  neither  do  confound 

the  persons  of  the  thr<<e, 
Nor  yet  the  snbstance  whole  of  one 

in  sunder  parted  be. 

One  person  of  the  Father  is, 

another  of  th§  Sonne, 
Another  person  proper  of 

the  holy  Ghost  alone. 
Of  Father,  Sonne,  and  holy  Ghost, 

but  one  the  Godhead  is : 
Like  glor^,  coeternall  eke 

the  majestic  likewise. 

Such  as  the  Father  is,  such  is 

the  Sonne  in  each  degree : 
And  such  also  we  do  believe 

the  holy  Ghost  to  be. 
Uncreate  is  the  Father,  and 

nncreate  is  the  Sonne : 
The  holy  Ghost  uncreate,  so 

uncreate  is  each  one. 
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IncomprehenBible  Father  is, 

iDcomprehensible  Sonne : 
And  comprehensible  also  is 

the  holy  Ghost  of  none. 
The  Father  is  eternall,  and 

the  Sonne  eternal  1  so : 
And  in  like  sort  eternall  is 

the  holy  Ghost  also. 

And  yet  though  we  beleeve  that  each 

of  these  eternall  be  : 
Yet  there  but  one  eternal  is, 

and  not  eternals  three. 
As  ne  incomprehensible  we, 

ne  yet  uncreate  three  : 
But  one  incomprehensible,  one 

uncreate  hold  to  be. 

Almighty  so  the  Father  is, 

the  Sonne  Almiehtpr  so, 
And  in  like  sort  Almighty  is 

the  holy  Ghost  also. 
And  albeit  that  every  one 

of  these  Almighty  be ; 
Yet  there  but  one  Almighty  is, 

and  not  Almighties  three. 

The  Father  God  is,  God  the  Sonne, 

Grod  holy  Ghost  also  : 
Yet  are  there  not  thr^e  Gods  at  all, 

but  one  God  and  no  moe. 
So  likewise  Lord  the  Father  is, 

and  Lord  also  the  Sonne : 
And  Lord  the  holy  Ghost,  yet  are 

there  not  thr^e  Lords,  but  one. 

For  as  we  are  compelled  to  grant, 

by  Christian  ventie. 
Each  of  the  persons  by  himselfe, 

both  God  and  Lord  to  be, 
So  Catholiaue  Religion 

forbiddeth  us  alway, 
That  either  Gods  be  thr^e,  or  that 

thr€e  Lords  be  there  to  say. 

Of  none  the  Father  is,  ne  made, 

ne  create,  nor  begot : 
The  Sonne  is  of  the  Father,  not 

create,  ne  made,  but  got. 
The  holy  Ghost  is  of  them  both, 

the  Father  and  the  Sonne : 
Ne  made,  ne  create,  nor  begot, 

but  both  proci^ed  alone. 

So  we  one  Father  hold,  not  thrde, 

one  Sonne  also,  not  thr^e : 
One  holy  Ghost  alone,  afed  not 

thr^e  holy  (i  hosts  to  be. 
None  in  this  Trinity  before, 

nor  after  other  is : 
Ne  greater  any  than  the  rest : 

ne  lesser  be  likewise. 

But  every  one  among  themselves, 

of  all  the  persons  thr^e : 
Together  coeternall  all, 

and  all  coeouall  be. 
So  Unity  in  Irinity, 

as  said  it  is  before : 
And  Trinity  in  Unitv, 

in  all  things  we  aaore. 


Therefore  what  man  soever  that 

salvation  will  attain, 
This  faith  touching  the  Trinity, 

of  force  he  must  retaine. 
And  needful  to  eternall  life, 

it  is  that  every  wight. 
Of  the  incarnating  of  Christ, 

our  Lord  believe  aright. 

For  this  the  right  Faith  is,  that  we 

believe  and  eke  do  know : 
That  Christ  our  I^rd  the  Sonne  of  God, 

is  God  and  man  also. 
God  of  his  Fathers  substance  got, 

before  the  world  began : 
And  of  his  Mothers  substance  borne, 

in  world  a  very  man. 

Both  perfect  God  and  perfect  man 

in  one,  one  Jesus  Christ  : 
That  doth  of  reasonable  soule, 

and  humane  flesh  subsist. 
Touching  his  God-head,  equall  with 

his  Father,  God  is  he : 
Touching  his  man-hood,  lower  than 

his  Father  in  degr^. 

Who  though  he  be  both  very  God, 

and  very  man  also : 
Yet  is  he  but  one  Christ  alone, 

and  is  not  persons  two. 
One,  not  by  turning  of  God-head 

into  the  flesh  of  man : 
But  by  taking  manhood  to  God, 

this  being  one  began. 

All  one,  not  by  confounding  of 

the  substance  into  one : 
But  onely  by  the  Unity, 

that  is  of  one  person. 
For  as  the  reasonable  soule 

and  flesh  but  one  man  is : 
So  in  one  person  God  and  man, 

is  but  one  Christ  likewise. 

Who  suffered  for  to  save  us  all. 

To  Hell  he  did  descend : 
The  third  day  rose  again  from  death, 

to  heaven  he  did  ascend. 
He  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 

th'  Almighty  Father  there: 
From  thence  to  judge  the  quicke  and  dead 

againe  he  shaU  appear. 

At  whose  return  all  men  shall  rise 

With  bodies  new  restored, 
And  of  their  own  works  they  shall  give 

account  unto  the  Lord. 
And  they  into  eternall  life 

shall  goe  that  have  done  well : 
Who  have  done  ill  shall  go  into 

eternall  fire  to  dwell. 

This  is  the  Catholick  belief: 

who  doth  not  faithfully 
Believe  the  same,  without  all  doubt 

he  saved  cannot  be. 

To  Father,  Sonne,  and  holy  Ghost, 

All  glory  be  therefore, 
As  in  beginning  was,  is  now. 

And  shall  be  evermore. 
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HELPFUL  THOUGHTS, 

Sweet,  true  rest  is  no  cheap,  idle,  unde- 
served relaxation.  It  comes  most  gratefully 
after  large-souled  action,  heroic  or  simple, 
as  in  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night." 
How  mean  and  earthly  the  lying-down  hour 
of  delving  selfishness!  Blessed  be  the  re- 
pose that  crowns  long  devoted  Christian 
work !  On  high  and  happy  vantage-ground 
are  they  who  are  diligently  earning  precious 
Sabbatical  rest  and  divine  quietude. 

When  Paul  had  "fought  a  good  fight"  and 
was  about  to  come  off  the  field  of  valiant 
service,  then  was  the  season  of  celestial 
calm  and  well-pleasing  introversion,  with 
we  know  not  how  much  accumulated  light 
in  his  face,  such  as  never  shone  on  land  or 
sea. 

It  is  not  good  that  religion  be  too  much 
on  the  wing  with  inordinate  buzzing,  and 
with  many  liabilities  to  sting.  Let  religion 
settle  down  among  nature's  opening  petals 
and  fair  humanities,  and  make  ever  so  much 
needed  sweetness. 

All  being  of  divine  origin,  the  arms  of 
the  Almighty  are  beneath  all.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  lie  in  God's  embrace  like  a 
senseless  block  on  the  lap  of  earth;  another 
thing  to  lie  in  the  Father's  arms,  looking 
up  into  his  face  with  tender,  childlike,  lov- 
ing recognition. 

God  is  the  Source  and  Revealer  of  all 
truth,  is  in  the  science  of  Watt,  Whitney, 
and  Bessemer  as  well  as  in  the  religion  of 
John,  Channing,  and  Parker.  Science 
knows  only  as  God  first  knows.  He  is  near 
to  humanity  in  engine  and  telephone,  no 
less  than  in  grace,  love,  and  mercy  proper. 

W.   M.   BiCKNBLIi. 
Maiden, 


THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 


The  chief  feature  of  the  rite  of  com- 
munion is  that  it  identifies  the  disciples 
with  their  Master  in  his  moment  of  utter 
humiliation  and  surrender,  and  so  bears 
^tness  to  the  great  truth  that  the  very 
essence  and  crown  of  our  religion  is  self- 
sacrifice.  We  cannot  embrace  his  cross,  and 
yet  refuse  our  own.  We  cannot  raise  the 
cup  of  remembrance  to  our  lipe  without  a 
secret  pledge  to  him,  to  one  another,  to  the 


great  company  of  the  faithful  in  every  age, 
that  we,  too,  hold  ourselves  at  God's  dis- 
posal ;  that  we  will  ask  nothing  on  our  own 
account ;  that  we  will  pass  simply  into  the 
Divine  Hand,  to  take  us  whither  it  will. 
Be  this  the  vow  of  our  hearts,  and  "so  let 
us  take  of  this  bread  and  drink  of  this  cup." 

Few,  perhaps,  even  among  favored  men, 
are  free  from  some  haunting  sorrow ;  and  to 
every  faithful  mind,  however  placed,  there 
is  an  inward  heroism,  a  secret  self-renun- 
ciation, not  only  possible,  but  indispen- 
sable, which  may  well  make  the  form  of 
Jesus  toiling  on  to  Calvary  the  dearest  and 
holiest  image  to  the  thoughts.  Angels  only 
can  serve  the  perfect  Will  without  a  painful 
self-denial. 

There  are  times,  indeed,  of  kindled  pur- 
pose and  high  affection  to  us  all,  when  the 
spirit  is  willing  and  the  faculty  is  strong, 
when  the  mighty  stream  of  resolution 
sweeps  rapidly  away,  and  plays  with  diffi- 
culties as  with  the  momentary  bubbles  that 
eddy  on  its  wave,  when  a  purer  atmosphere 
seems  to  clean  and  swell  the  soul,  and  every 
speck  of  evil  passion  melts  and  disappears ; 
and  then,  indeed,  to  the  meek  and  holy 
there  is  no  cross  to  bear.  But  duty  is  con- 
stant, affection  transient.  Obligation  often 
rises  while  the  spirit  sinks ;  and,  after  the 
divine  freshness  of  the  morning  air,  a 
sluggish  mist  damps  down,  and  turns  life 
which  had  looked  brilliant  as  Eden  into 
a  fiat,  weary  marsh.  And  then  it  comes  to 
pass  that  we  know  the  path  wherein  we 
should  go,  but  love  it  no  more.  Ease  bids 
us  stay  at  home,  inclination  shows  us  a 
pleasanter  way;  or,  if  we  set  out  on  the 
thorny  track,  we  begin  to  pity  our  own 
bleeding  feet  and  reward  with  admiration 
our  half-spent  strength.  When  the  soul  has 
lost  its  earliest  tension,  evil  with  close  col- 
lapse presses  in  upon  it  again,  worthless 
temptations  resume  a  dreadful  force.  Yet 
one  loss  of  the  quick  and  willing  spirit 
does  not  alter  or  abate  the  solemn  charge 
committed  to  our  hands.  The  elastic  love 
is  gone,  the  binding  duty  stays:  the  only 
difference  is  that  the  ceaseless  pressure  of 
circumambient  necessity  unfelt  by  the  full 
soul  becomes  a  painful  strain  upon  an  ex- 
hausted nature.  This  is  the  cross  daily  we 
are  called  to  bear,  notwithstanding  the  lan- 
guid mind  and  heavy  heart,  to  maintain  an 
ever  persistent  service,  to  go  with  patience 
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on  and  on,  assured  that,  if  we  will,  we  can 
take  just  the  next  step  well.  This  inward 
denial,  this  resolute  self-mastery,  is  the 
peculiar  service  which,  as  human,  and  not 
always  inclined  to  the  best,  yet,  as  Chris- 
tians, bound  never  to  do  the  worst,  we  are 
expected  to  render.  Our  work  must  be 
achieved,  if  not  from  momentary  love  of  it, 
yet  from  persistent  love  of  the  God  who 
gives  it.  Ay,  and  the  burden  must  be 
borne,  not  with  elaborate  effort  and  audible 
sighs  and  pains  that  self-complacency  takes 
care  to  reckon,  but  with  a  cheerful  spirit 
that  can  put  the  poor,  obtrusive  self  aside, 
with  an  unsparing  mind  that  never  counts 
the  cost  at  which  a  duty  must  be  done,  with 
entire  relinquishment  of  rights,  desiring 
only  leave  of  service,  with  sedate  and  tran- 
quil frame  like  that  of  Christ  through  his 
last  day,  which  beneath  a  divine  composure 
concealed  a  universe  of  thought. 

We  have  fallen,  alas  I  on  restless  days  of 
too  much  speech;  and  few  there  are  that 
can  do  a  noble  thing  and  say  nothing.  But 
God  loves  the  silent  sacrifice,  and  no  offer- 
ing is  stricken  for  him  unless  it  bleeds  on 
the  hidden  altar  of  the  heart.  For  his 
children,  struggling  faithfully  with  the  bur- 
den of  life,  his  heavenly  pity  is  ever  on  the 
watch ;  nor  does  he  leave  them  long  in  the 
languor  of  a  weary  mind,  but  comes  himself 
with  the  blessed  inspiration  that  renews 
their  strength  as  the  eaglets.  There  is 
nothing  true  in  earth  or  heaven,  if  it  be  not 
a  law  of  his  that  holy  deed  shall  end  in 
holy  thought  and  holy  love  and  patient 
obedience.  Down  upon  the  dust  mature  the 
rapid  wings  by  which  to  soar,  and  gladly 
worship  at  heaven's  gate.  But  let  not  this 
be  a  care  to  us :  it  is  a  selfish  religion  that 
grows  querulous  at  its  own  coldness,  and 
cannot  stir  the  will  until  it  attains  a  rapt- 
ure. Our  sole  business  is  to  abide  and 
serve,  to  keep  our  assigned  place  and  grow. 
Meanwhile,  what  is  to  sustain  our  precari- 
ous patience?  what  to  help  us  in  the  ardu- 
ous hour? 

There  is  no  support  like  that  which  we 
feel  when  others  in  our  sight  have  borne 
their  burden  well. 

Who  would  turn  and  flee  when  brothers 
near  fight  the  good  fight,  and  are  resolved  to 
finish  their  course?  And,  as  we  sit  beneath 
the  cross,  we  turn  our  eye  upon  the  Prince 
of  Souls:  we  see  the  extremity  of  trial,  the 


sublimest  of  victories.  Let  us  be  of  good 
cheer:  the  faithful  have  a  living  Leader  in 
the  heavens. — James  Martineau^  D,D.,  in 
the'  Christian  Life. 


THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  COM- 
MUNION IN  OUR  CHURCHES. 


A  discussion  has  been  going  on  among  our 
English  Unitarian  brethren  for  some  weeks, 
in  the  columns  of  the  London  Inquirer, 
over  the  subject  of  the  Communion.  Many 
ministers  and  laymen  have  freely  expressed 
their  views  on  the  subject.  There  seems  to 
be  no  greater  uniformity  of  practice  or  of 
judgment  regarding  the  celebration  of  this 
rite  among  English  Unitarians  than  among 
Americans.  A  part  of  the  churches  in  both 
countries  esteem  it  highly,  and  practise  it, 
some  once  in  two  months,  some  once  in 
three  or  six  months,  some  every  month. 
Others  have  long  ago  given  it  up,  or,  if 
they  are  new  churches,  have  never  adopted 
it,  believing  that  the  objections  to  it  are  so 
great  as  to  more  than  outweigh  the  good. 

One  interesting  fact  becomes  plain :  it  is 
this, — that,  whereas  the  observance  of  the 
communion  is  regarded  by  many,  and  doubt- 
less with  reason,  as  having  a  tendency  to 
deepen  spirituality  among  those  who  are 
attached  to  it  and  engage  in  it  with  affec- 
tionate zeal,  it  yet  cannot  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  a  church's  spiritual  life,  since 
many  very  dead  societies  practise  it,  and 
many  of  the  greatest  activity  and  consecra- 
tion do  not. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  rite  is 
very  closely  connected  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Christendom  in  general  with  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement 
This  has  always  been,  and  long  must  be,  a 
very  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our 
using  it.  Nevertheless,  there  is  an  interpre- 
tation of  it,  and  one  which  those  among  us 
who  engage  in  its  observance  believe  to  be 
much  nearer  to  the  original  thought  of 
Jesus,  which  is  wholly  free  from  any  taint 
of  the  objectionable  "blood  theology."  The 
rational  meaning  of  the  Communion  and 
the  noble  uses  it  may  serve  to  the  Liberal 
Christian  are  beautifully  set  forth  in  the 
article  of  Dr.  Martineau  printed  above. 

The  question  whether  this  rite  shall  be 
observed  or  not  is  clearly  one  which  each 
church  must  settle  for  itself.     Let  no  church 
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that  observes  it  criticise  unkindly  the 
cliorch  that  does  not,  and  let  no  church  that 
does  not  observe  it  look  upon  the  church 
that  does  as  therefore  superstitious.  Let 
esM^h  decide  upon  its  own  course,  as  before 
God,  and  carry  it  out  in  brotherly  love. 


HOW  TO  GET  GOOD  OUT  OF  LENT. 


Unitarians  usually    make    much    less    of 
Lent  than  do  their  Episcopalian  or  Catholic 
brethren.     Indeed,  many  do  not  observe  it 
at  all,  having  no  sympathy  either  with  the 
abuses  which  they  see  so  widely  prevailing 
in  connection  with  its  observance,  or  with 
the  theology  that  prompts  the  same.     There 
are   some  of  our    ministers    and  churches, 
however, — and  we  think  an  increasing  num- 
ber,— ^who  recognize  in  Lent  possibilities  of 
good  too  valuable  to  be  cast  aside.     They 
see  in  it  a  season  which  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage by  our  churches    for  a  quiet   and 
healthful  quickening  of  their  spiritual  life. 
To  this  end  some  of  our  ministers  hold  spe- 
cial services  or  series  of  meetings  of    one 
kind  or  another.     Others  have  confirmation 
classes,  or  classes  of  the  young  for  special 
religious  study.     Many  impress    upon  their 
people  the  importance  of  making  it  a  time 
for  private  self-examination  and  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  streams  of  their  personal  faith 
and  practical  beneficence. 

Dr.  Heber  Newton,  in  the  last  number  of 
his  All  Souls'*  Monthly,  urges  upon  his  peo- 
ple some  thoughts  as  to  the  true  use  of  Lent 
that  ought  to  commend  themselves  to  all 
Christian  people  who  care  more  for  reality 
than  for  forms.  With  such  an  observance 
of  the  season  as  he  proposes,  none  should  be 
in  more  sympathy  than  Unitarians.  Says 
Dr.  Newton: — 

'*  Lent  returns  to  us  once  more.  Shall  we 
make  a  serious  and  systematic  use  of  it,  or 
shall  we  play  with  it  in  formal  observances? 
"Wisely  and  systematically  to  use  it,  let 
every  one  resolve  upon  these  few  points. 
First,  let  some  special  time  be  set  apart  for 
that  which  is  crowded  out  of  the  rest  of  the 


year, 


chance  for  each  one  to  be    alone 


with  himself.  In  the  incessant  round  of 
social  dnties,  always  living  in  the  presence 
of  others,  one  is  surprised  at  times  to  find 
how  little  of  the  year  he  really  has  had  to 
himself  and  with  himself.  If  Lent  means 
anything  at  all,  it  means  a  retreat  from  the 


society  of  others  to  that  best  society  which 
is  found  within  every  man.  It  may  be  well 
to  know  others :  it  is  indispensable,  now  as 
of  old,  to  know  ourselves. 

"That  self  which  is  within  every  man, 
if  he  will  go  far  enough  into  the  inner 
shrine  of  his  being  to  find  it,  is  always 
God.  *Know  ye  not  that  your  bodies  are 
the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost?*  Into  that 
inner  and  most  holy  place  of  the  true  temple 
we  rarely  enter.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we 
are  found  so  often  asking.  Where  is  God? 
^Oh,  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  himP 
Turn  within,  and  search.  Never  is  a  man 
alone  with  himseV  but  that  he  is  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God, 

"Take  up  some  book  for  systematic  read- 
ing during  the  Lenten  season,— some  book 
that  bears  directly  on  the  culture  of  charac- 
ter, on  the  inspiration  of  the  inner  life. 
Such  books  are,  happily,  in  abundance. 
No  one  need  look  far  to  find  them.  Every 
one  must  have  his  own  favorites  in  this 
line,  or,  if  he  has  not,  it  is  high  time  that 
he  has  found  out  such  favorites.  Take 
them  down  from  the  shelves,  and  read  them 
again  carefully.  We  need,  every  one,  to  be 
at  home  in  the  great  classics  of  the  soul. 

"Order  for  yourself  some  real  self-disci- 
pline. We  talk  much  about  it;  but  how 
little  do  we  practise  it  I  Even  in  minor 
matters  it  is  well  at  such  a  season  for  one  to 
seriously  discipline  self,  if  for  nothing  else, 
that  he  may  have  himself  well  in  hand  and 
strengthen  his  will,  and  may  thus  create 
habits  of  self-control  which  may  serve  him 
in  good  stead  in  some  hour  of  temptation. 
It  matters  little  what  direction  the  disci- 
plining take,  so  that  it  be  a  curbing  of  our 
desires  and  inclinations,  a  checking  of  our 
too  easy  self-indulgence,  and  the  making  of 
a  fast,  not  for  our  stomachs,  but  for  our 
sins. 

"Let  your  children  leam  through  this 
Lent  to  deny  themselves  in  something  of 
which  they  are  fond,  and  bring  the  proceeds 
to  offer  at  Easter.  It  will  do  them  good, 
and  be  a  means  of  doing  good  to  others. 

"Attend  the  special  services  that  shall  be 
ordered  in  the  parish,  and  attend  them  as 
regularly  as  possible.  Engage  in  some  real 
practical  bit  qf  human  helpfulness. " 


"He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better  than 
he  that  taketh  a  city." 
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JUBILEE  POEMS. 


WHAT  DOES  UNITABIANISM  MEAX* 


At  the  recent  delightful  celebration  of  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  Unitarian  church  in 
Qnincy,  III.,  the  following  hymns,  composed  for 
the  occasion  by  two  former  pastors,  were  snng : 

ANNIVERSARY   HYMN. 

0  Light,  from  age  to  age  the  same. 

Forever  living  Word ! 
Here  have  we  felt  Thy  kindling  flame, 

Thy  voice  within  have  heard. 

Here  holy  thought  and  hymn  and  prayer 
Have  winged  the  spirit's  powers, 

And  made  these  walls  divinely  fair, — 
Thy  temple,  Lord,  and  ours. 

What  visions  rise  above  the  years, 

What  tender  memories  throng ! 
Till  the  eye  fills  with  happy  tears, 

The  heart  with  grateful  song. 

Vanisli  the  mists  of  time  and  sense ! 

They  come,  the  loved  of  yore ; 
And  one  encircling  Providence 

Holds  all  forevermore. 

Oh,  not  in  vain  their  toil  who  wrought 

To  build  faith's  freer  shrine ! 
Nor  theirs  whose  love  and  hope  and  thought 

Have  watched  the  fire  divine. 

Bum,  holy  fire,  and  shine  more  wide  ! 

While  systems  rise  and  fall, 
Faith,  hope,  and  charitv  abide. 

The  heart  and  soul  of  all. 

F.   L.    HOSMER. 


IN    MEMORIAM. 

Serenely  ends  its  fiftieth  year, 
Our  church  of  simple  faith  and  free. 

Of  them  who  formed  it,  some  are  here, 
Some  vanished  in  life's  mystery. 

And  fifty  years  ten  thousandfold 
The  pavement  of  the  stars  shall  ride : 

Where  shall  be  then  the  young  and  old 
Who  here  assemble,  side  by  side  ? 

We  may  not  see,  we  may  not  tell. 

We  may  not  name  the  holy  place ; 
Yet  all  shall  be  —  we  know  it  well  — 

Safe  in  the  One  Eternal  Grace. 

Dear  church,  for  thee  our  thanks  we  give ; 

We  bless  thy  hallowed  faith  serene. 
And  our  One  Lord  in  whom  we  live, 

The  souls  that  are,  shall  be,  have  been. 

We  bless  thy  prayers,  each  hymn,  each  thought. 
That  have  sustained  and  judged  our  life : 

We  bless  thy  healing  influence,  fraught 
With  love  and  peace  above  all  strife. 

Blest  be  thy  future  as  thy  past. 
Dear  church  of  simple  faith  and  free  ! 

In  all  thy  truth  divine  stand  fast. 
In  all  thy  human  charity  1 

J.  V.  Blake. 


Unitarianism  means : — 

God^  the  Universal  Father,  living  and 
loving ; 

Beligion,  obedience  to  the  voice  of  God ; 

Chrlity  the  brightest  example  of  God's 
holy  spirit  working  in  man ; 

The  Bible,  a  record  of  a  nation  hearken- 
ing to  the  voice  of  God ; 

Humanity,  upgrowing  and  immortal, 
though  still  incomplete; 

Character,  conquest  of  sin  the  only  so- 
lution ; 

Worship,  personal  contact  with  God ; 

Service,  to  do  good  the  supreme  puri>ose 
of  life.  Fbedbbick  B.  Hott. 

SaleiD,  Mass. 


GEOBGE  BANCROFT. 


Much  has  been  said  in  the  papers  of  thi> 
country,  and  indeed  of  the  world,  regarding 
the  death  of  our  great  historian,  George 
Bancroft;  and  much  more  will  be  said. 
Though  Ms  work  has  been  only  indirectly 
connected  with  religion,  yet  the  fact  that  iu 
early  life  he  studied  with  a  view  to  the  Lib- 
eral Christian  ministry,  and  actually  preached 
a  few  times,  and  especially  the  fact  that  he 
has  filled  so  distinguished  a  place  in  the  lit- 
erary, political,  and  social  history  of  the 
country  for  so  long  a  period,  make  it  fitting 
that  we  should  devote  a  little  space  to  a 
rehearsal  of  the  leading  events  of  his  career. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  some 
paragraphs  from  articles  that  have  appeared 
in  the  press  of  Boston  and  New  Tork. 
From  an  extended  article  in  the  Boston 
Advertiser,  we  cull  the  following  para- 
graphs : — 

The  city  of  Worcester  was  the  birthplace 
of  George  Bancroft,  and  Oct.  3,  1800,  the 
date  of  his  birth.  He  was  the  son  of  Bev. 
Aaron  Bancroft,  D.D.,  who  was  a  clergy- 
man of  some  reputation.  Toung  Bancroft 
pursued  his  preparatory  studies  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Exeter,  N.H.,  and  at  the  early 
age  of  thirteen  years  he  entered  Harvard 
College.  In  1817  he  graduated  with  the  sec- 
ond honors  of  his  class,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  sailed  for  Germany.  Here,  ai 
Gottingen,  he  remained  two  years,  applying 
himself  to  German,  French,  and  Italian  lit- 
erature, the  Oriental  languages,  and  litera- 
ture of  Greece  and  Rome,  besides  pursuing 
a  thorough  course  in  Greek  philosophy.  In 
1820  he  received  at  Gottingen  the  degree  of 
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doctor  of  philosophy,  and  afterward  for  a 
brief  period  continued  his  studies  at  Berlin. 
Drtring  these  years  he  had  been  a  close  ob- 
server of  the  methods  of  Prussian  govem- 
mentf  and  he  seized  every  opportunity  of 
visiting  localities  of  historic  interest  and  of 
meeting  the  remarkable  men  of  the  time. 
In  a  Gottingen  vacation  he  had  seen  Dres- 
den, and  at  Jena  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Goethe.  At  Heidelberg  h<^  studied  with 
the  historian  Schlosser.  In  Paris  he  knew 
Cousin,  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and  Ben- 
jamin Constant.  In  1821  he  passed  a  month 
in  England,  travelled  on  foot  through  Switz- 
erland and  spent  eight  months  in  Italy, 
where  at  Milan  he  met  Manzoni ;  at  Rome, 
Chevalier  Bunsen  and  Niebuhr. 

Mr.  Bancroft  returned  to  America  in  1822, 
and  for  a  year  acted  as  a  tutor  of  Greek  at 
Harvard.  His  earlier  studies  had  been  con- 
docted  with  the  ministry  in  view ;  and,  dur- 
ing this  year  of  tutorship  at  his  Alma  Mater, 
it  is  related  that  he  preached  several  ser- 
mons which  were  well  received.  In  1823  he 
launched  the  first  of  his  literary  ventures, — 
a  small  volume  of  poems ;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  translation  of  Heeren's  ''Reflec- 
tions on  the  Politics  of  Ancient  Greece." 
Shortly  before  this,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Joseph  Cogswell,  who  afterward  became 
noted  for  his  connection  with  the  Astor 
Ltibrary  in  New  York,  he  had  established  the 
Round  Hill  School  at  Northampton,  the  pur- 
X>08e  of  which  was  to  prepare  young  men  for 
a  collegiate  course. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Bancroft 
first  b^;an  to  take  an  active  part  in  political 
life.  In  1830  he  was  elected,  without  his 
knowledge,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives,  but  declined  to 
take  his  seat ;  and  in  a  year  after  he  refused 
a  nomination,  though  certain  to  be  elected, 
to  the  Senate  of  the  State.  In  1826  Mr. 
Bancroft  had  delivered  an  oration  in  North- 
ampton, in  which  he  declared  himself  for 
universal  suffrage  and  uncompromising  de- 
mocracy. The  work  on  his  literary  master- 
piece, the  History  of  the  United  States,  had 
already  been  begun ;  and  the  first  of  the  ten 
volumes  appeared  in  1834.  .  .  . 

Volume  XL  had  appeared  in  1837,  and 
Volume  III.  in  1840.  The  fourth  volume— 
the  first  of  the  History  of  the  Revolution 
—was  published  in  1862,  and  the  fifth  vol- 
ume in  the  following  year,  when  the  first 
three  volumes  had  reached  their  fifteenth 
edition.  In  1855  Mr.  Bancroft  published  a 
volume  of  miscellanies,  comprising  a  portion 
of  articles  which  from  time  to  time  had  ap- 
peared in  the  North  American  Review.  In 
the  preceding  year  the  sixth  volume  of  his 
History  had  made  its  appearance;  and  this 
was  followed  by  the  seventh  in  1858,  the 
eighth  in  1860,  the  ninth  in  1866,  and  the 
tenth,  completing  the  work,  in  1874.  In 
1876  he  published  a  revised  and  much  con- 
densed edition  of  his  work  in  six  duodecimo 
volumes,  having  spent  nearly  a  year  in  this 
labor.     In  1882  he  published  volumes  eleven 


and  twelve,  under  the  title  of  "History  of 
the  Formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  The  last  revised  edition  of 
the  whole  work  appeared  in  1885.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1866,  Mr.  Bancroft  delivered  an  ora- 
tion before  Congress  in  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  In  May,  1867,  he  was  appointed 
Minister  to  Prussia ;  in  1868  he  was  accred- 
ited to  the  North  German  Confederation, 
and  in  1871  to  the  German  £mpire.  He 
was  recalled  at  his  own  request  in  1874. 
During  his  residence  in  Germany  he  con- 
cluded several  important  treaties  with  vari- 
ous German  States,  relating  especially  to 
the  naturalization  of  Germans  in  America. 
At  the  time  of  his  residence  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Bancroft  had  become  the  correspondent 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  also  of 
the  French.  He  made  several  visits  to  Paris 
to  study  the  archives  and  libraries  of  that 
great  city, — ^a  work  in  which  he  received 
the  assistance  of  Guizot,  Lamartine,  and 
De  Tocqueville.  In  August,  1868,  he  re- 
ceived from  the  University  of  Bonn  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  laws ;  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1870,  he  celebrated  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  receiving  his  first  degree  at 
Gottingen.  He  was  congratulated  by  many 
German  societies  and  faculties,  as  well  as 
by  prominent  men  of  many  nations.  His 
history,  which  has  been  translated  into  many 
languages,  is  especially  popular  in  Germany. 

Besides  the  labors  mentioned  above,  Mr. 
Bancroft  delivered  at  Springfield  in  1886  an 
oration  which  was  printed  and  ran  through 
several  editions.  In  October,  1855,  he  made 
an  address  on  the  site  of  the  battle  of 
King^s  Mountain,  South  Carolina,  and  an- 
other on  Sept.  10,  1860,  at  the  imveiling  of 
the  statue  of  Commodore  Perry  at  Cleveland. 
In  1850,  before  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  de- 
livered a  eulogium  of  Frescott,  the  historian. 
Mr.  Bancroft  had  been  the  president  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Ethnological  Society.  In 
recent  years  the  veteran  historian  and  states- 
man has  resided  in  Washington,  frequently 
passing  his  summers  at  Newport,  where  a 
short  time  ago  he  celebrated  in  appropriate 
style  his  ninetieth  birthday. 

Mr.  Bancroft  was  Newport^  s  most  distin- 
guished summer  resident,  and  a  welcome 
visitor  at  all  the  important  social  gatherings 
of  the  season.  In  Newport,  as  elsewhere,  he 
attended  conscientiously  to  his  literary 
work,  and  his  stenographer  met  him  every 
morning  at  nine  o^dock.  Before  beginning 
work,  it  was  his  custom  to  carefully  exam- 
ine his  famous  roses,  of  which  he  had  over 
three  hundred  varieties.  It  was  his  delight 
to  send  these  fragrant  flowers  to  friends,  and 
to  present  bouquets  to  strangers  who  lingered 
near  the  cottage,  admiring  the  wealUi  of 
flowers. 

In  Washington  Mr.  Bancroft's  was  one  of 
the  notable  houses  of  the  city.  All  stran- 
gers of  distinction  found  their  way  there, 
and  were  sure  to  meet  there  at  dinner  or  in 
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the  evening  the  most  notable  of  our  own 
statesmen.  The  Senate  ordered  him  admis- 
sion to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  chamber, — a 
special  honor  granted  to  no  other  private 
citizen.  Senators  and  representatives  often 
sought  his  advice  in  difficult  constitutional 
questions.  The  last  literary  work  of  Mr. 
Bancroft  was  a  pamphlet  on  the  legal  tender 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  was 
published  in  January,  1888,  and  was  as 
bright  and  vigorous  as  anything  from  his 
earlier  pen.  It  was  entitled  "  A  Plea  for  the 
Constitution,  Wounded  in  the  House  of  its 
Guardians. " 

One  of  the  best  articles  upon  Mr.  Ban- 
croft and  his  work  that  has  appeared  since 
his  death  is  that  printed  in  the  Nation, 
We  select  the  following  paragraphs  dealing 
with  his  qualities  as  an  historian : — 

Mr.  Bancroft,  as  an  historian,  combined 
some  of  the  greatest  merits  and  some  of  the 
profoundest  defects  ever  united  in  a  single 
author.  His  merits  are  obvious  enough. 
He  has  great  enthusiasm  for  his  subject. 
He  is  profoundly  imbued  with  that  demo- 
cratic spirit  without  which  the  history  of 
the  United  States  cannot  be  justly  written. 
He  has  the  graphic  quality  so  wanting  in 
Hildreth  and  the  saliency  whose  absence 
makes  Prescott  too  smooth.  He  has  a  style 
essentially  picturesque,  whatever  may  be  its 
faults.  The  reader  is  compelled  to  admit 
that  his  resources  in  the  way  of  preparation 
are  inexhaustible,  and  that  his  command  of 
them  is  astounding.  One  must  follow  him 
minutely,  for  instance,  through  the  history 
of  the  war  for  independence,  to  appreciate 
in  full  the  consummate  grasp  of  a  mind 
which  can  deploy  military  events  in  a  narra- 
tive as  a  general  deploys  brigades  in  a  field. 
Add  to  this  the  capacity  for  occasional  max- 
ims to  the  highest  degree  profotmd  and 
lucid,  in  the  way  of  political  philosophy, 
and  you  certainly  combine  in  one  man  some 
of  the  greatest  qualities  of  the  historian. 

Against  this  are  to  be  set  very  grave 
faults.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  that 
error  so  common  with  the  graphic  school  of 
historians, — the  exaggerated  estimate  of 
manuscript  or  fragmentary  material,  at  the 
expense  of  what  is  printed  and  permanent. 
A  fault  far  more  serious  than  this  is  one 
which  Mr.  Bancroft  shared  with  his  histor- 
ical contemporaries,  but  in  which  he  far 
exceeded  any  of  them, — an  utter  ignoring  of 
the  very  meaning  and  significance  of  a 
quotation-mark.  When  he  quotes  a  contem- 
porary document  or  letter,  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  tell,  without  careful  verifying, 
whether  what  he  gives  us  between  the  quo- 
tation marks  is  precisely  what  should  be 
there,  or  whether  it  is  a  compilation,  re- 
arrangement, selection,  or  even  a  series  of 
mere  paraphrases  of  his  own.  A  drawback 
quite  as  serious  is  to  be  found  in  this, — ^that 
Mr.  Bancroft's  extraordinary  labors  in  old 
age  were  not  usually  devoted  to  revising  the 


grounds  of  his  own  earlier  judgments,  bm 
to  perfecting  his  own  style  of  expression 
and  to  weaving  in  additional  facta  at  those 
points  which  especially  interested  him. 
Laboriously  revising  his  whole  history  in 
1876,  and  almost  rewriting  It  for  the  edition 
of  1884,  he  allowed  the  labors  of  younger 
investigators  to  go  on  around  him  unob- 
served. The  consequence  is  that  much  light 
has  been  let  in  upon  American  history  in 
directions  where  he  has  not  so  much  as  a 
window;  and  there  are  points  where  his 
knowledge,  vast  as  it  is,  will  be  found  to 
have  been  already  superseded. 
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EASTER  MORKIKO. 

A  gentle  tamnlt  in  the  earth, 

A  mormar  in  the  trees, 
An  odor  faint,  but  passing  sweet. 

Upon  the  morning  breeze, — 
The  heralds  these,  whom  thou  dost  send, 

Dear  spring,  that  we  may  know 
How  soon  the  land,  from  side  to  side. 

Shall  with  thy  beanty  glow.     ' 

And  'tis  by  tokens  faint  as  these, 

O  Truth  that  makest  free, 
That  thoa  dost  give  assurance  strong 

Of  better  things  to  be ; 
Of  higher  faith  and  holier  trust ; 

Of  love  more  deep  and  wide ; 
Of  hope,  whose  anchor  shall  not  break. 

Whatever  storms  betide ! 

^Jokn  W,  Chadwick, 


A  HOPE. 

My  own  hope  is,  a  sun  will  pierce 
The  thickest  clond  earth  ever  stretched  ; 
That,  after  Last,  returns  the  First, 
Though  a  wide  compass  ronnd  be  fetched; 
That  what  began  best,  can't  end  worst ; 
Nor  what  God  blessed  once,  prove  aocorst. 

— Robert  Browning^ 

A   NEW  BASTES. 

O  chime  of  sweet  Saint  Charity, 

Peal  soon  that  Easter  mom 
When  Christ  for  all  shall  risen  be, 

And  in  all  hearts  new-bom  I 
Tliat  Pentecost  when  utterance  dear 

To  all  men  shall  be  given. 
When  all  shaU  say  my  brother  here, 

And  hear  my  son  in  heaven  I 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 

AWAY. 

I  cannot  say,  and  I  will  not  say, 
That  he  is  dead.    He  is  just  away ! 

With  a  cheery  smile,  and  a  wave  of  the  hand» 
He  has  wandered  into  an  unknown  land. 

And  left  us  dreaming  how  very  fair 
It  needs  must  be,  since  he  lingers  there. 
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And  TOO,— O  yon,  who  the  wttdest  yearn 
For  tne  old-time  step  and  the  glad  retnm — 

Think  of  him  fiuring  on,  as  dear 

In  the  loTe  of  There  as  the  love  of  Here. 

Think  of  him  still  as  the  same,  I  say : 
He  is  not  dead :  he  is  just  away ! 

BEOAC8E   I  LIVE,  TS   SHALL  LIVE  ALSO. 

Say  not  of  thy  friend  departed, 

"He  is  dead  "    He  is  bat  grown 
Ijarger-sonled  and  deeper-hearted, 

Bloseomine  into  skies  unknown. 
All  the  air  of  earth  is  sweeter 

For  his  being's  fnll  release ; 
And  thine  own  life  is  completer 

For  his  conquest  and  his  peace. 

Roll  the  stone  from  sorrow's  prison, 

White-robed  angel,  holy  Faith, 
Till  with  Christ  we  have  arisen. 

And  believe  the  word  he  saith. 
Heayen  is  life  to  life  brought  nearer. 

Lore  withdraws  more  love  to  give, 
"  Hearts  to  hearts  in  me  are  dearer, 

Lo !  I  live,  and  ye  shall  live !" 

— Lucy  Larcom, 


IMPBRPBCTIONS. 

I  wonder  if  ever  a  song  was  sung 

But  the  singer's  heart  sang  sweeter  I 
I  wonder  if  ever  a  rhyme  was  rung 

But  the  thought  surpassed  the  metre ! 
I  wonder  if  ever  a  sculptor  wrought 
Till  the  cold  stone  echoed  his  ardent  thought ! 
Or  if  ever  a  painter,  with  light  and  shade. 
The  dream  al  his  inmost  heart  portrayed  I 

I  wonder  if  ever  a  rose  was  found. 
And  there  might  not  be  a  fairer ! 
Or  if  ever  a  glittering  gem  was  ground. 

And  we  dreamed  not  of  a  rarer ! 
Ah !  never  on  earth  shall  we  find  the  best, 
Bat  it  wuts  for  us  in  the  land  of  rest ; 
And  a  perfect  thing  we  shall  never  behold 
Till  we  pass  the  portal  of  shining  gold. 

— James  Clarence  Harvey. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


February  8  was  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  Prof.  Swing's  ministry  in  Chicago. 
The  great  preacher  commemorated  the  day 
by  a  sermon  on  ''The  Pastorate,"  from  the 
passage  in  2  Timothy,  ''Preach  the  word." 
It  has  been  given  to  but  few  men  in  the 
nation  to  do  a  qaarter-centary  of  so  influen- 
tial and  beneficent  work  as  has  been  done  by 
the  pastor  of  the  "Central  Church." 


first  came  to  Chicago.     The  writer  of  thlfr, 
then  a  college  student,  went  to  hear  himi 
one  Sunday  out  of  curiosity,   and  was  'so 
charmed  with  the  poetical    beauty  of    his 
thought,  but  especially  with  his  breadth  aiul 
"sweet  reasonableness,"  that  thereafter  do 
other  Chicago  preacher  could  win  him  away 
from   the  Westminster  church.      We  were 
then  "orthodox,"  and  had  little  suspicion  of 
the    latent  unsoundness   of    Prof.    Swing's 
teaching ;  but  we  now  see  that  in  the  vesy 
breadth  and  sweet  reasonableness  that  weie 
so  attractive  to  us  lurked  incipient  heresy. 
Only  a  few  years  were  allowed  to  pass  before 
the  heresy-hunters  were  on  his  track.     He 
was   arraigned  by  his  brethren,  tried,   and 
formally  acquitted.     But  the  trial  made  it 
so  plain  to  his  own  mind  that  his  thoughts* 
were  not  their  thoughts  nor  his  ways  their 
ways   that  at  once  he  virtually,  if  not  for- 
mally, withdrew  from  the  Presbyterian  body^ 
Then  a  large  number  of  thoughtful  and  ear- 
nest people,  of  his  own  and  other  religious 
connections,    and    many  from    outside  all,. 
Joined  themselves  together  and  formed  an> 
independent  society  for  him  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  which  took  the  name  of  the  "Cen- 
tral Church, "  and  adopted,  as  its  basis,  sim- 
ple discipleship  to  Christ.     To  this  society- 
he    has    ministered    ever    since,    preaching 
first  in  McYickar's   Theatre   and   later   in 
Central  Music  Hall,  to  the  largest  congre- 
gation in  Chicago  and  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world. 

Besides  the  great  hearing  given  to  his  ser- 
mons on  Sunday,  they  have  been  carried  in 
printed  form  all  over  the  West,  and  almost 
the  world.  For  many  years  all  the  large 
morning  papers  of  the  city  printed  them 
each  week  in  full.  Now  the  Inter- Ocean 
prints  them  entire,  and  the  other  papers 
print  abstracts  and  occasional  discourses. 
In  addition  to  his  preaching,  he  has  lectured 
much,  printed  several  books,  and  written  a 
good  deal  for  the  periodical  press. 


We  well  remember  Prof.  Swing  as  the 
minister  of  the  old  Westminster  Presbyte- 
rian Church  on  the  North  Side,  when  he 


As  to  his  theological  views.  Prof.  Swing 
has  been  from  the  first  quietly  progressive. 
With  a  mind  ever  open  to  truth,  he  could 
not  fail  to  grow.  Now  he  is  distinctly 
Unitarian, — abreast  in  his  thinking  with 
our  broadest  and  most  forward-looking  men. 
The  quality  and  finish  of  his  sermons  have 
always  been  extraordinary.  His  sense  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  poetic  is  keen   and 
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always  alive.  Indeed,  his  mind  is  half 
Greek.  Combine  the  lofty  and  exquisite 
idealism  of  Plato  with  the  tender  natural- 
ness and  simplicity  of  Jesus,  and  we  have 
the  thought  of  Prof.  Swing.  During  these 
twenty-five  years  he  has  exerted  an  influ- 
ence that  has  been  as  powerful  as  it  has 
been  wholesome  upon  the  religious  thinking 
of  the  West.  It  has  not  been  the  influence 
of  the  thunder  or  lightning  or  storm,  but  of 
the  warm  sunshine,  quietly  quickening 
everything  it  touched  into  healthier  and 
more  beautiful  life. 


We  print  elsewhere  an  extended  account 
of  the  MacQueary  heresy  trial.  The  pitiful 
side  of  the  affair  appears  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  made  explicitly  and  avowedly  not  a 
trial  of  the  accused  for  offence  against  the 
truth,  but  for  offence  against  the  standards 
of  the  Episcopal  church.  The  prosecution 
did  not  even  ask,  '^Are  the  defendant's 
views  true?"  but  only,  "Are  they  in  har- 
mony with  the  ancient  creeds?"  as  if  truth 
were  nothing,  and  mere  dead  words  and 
forms  were  everything! 


The  death  of  Charles  Bradlaugh  calls  to 
mind  the  debt  that  the  world  owes  him. 

Perhaps  nothing  in  the  life  of  our  honored 
Dr.  Channing  is  more  noble  than  his  con- 
duct in  the  famous  Abner  Kneeland  case. 
In  the  year  1838,  in  the  teeth  of  general 
public  sentiment,  Channing  headed  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, asking  pardon  for  Kneeland,  when 
the  latter  had  been  sentenced  to  prison  for 
giving  public  expression  to  atheistical  sen- 
timents, and  taking  the  ground  boldly  that 
no  man  ought  to  be  punished  for  opinion's 
sake,  but  that  the  i>olitical  and  civil  rights 
even  of  the  atheist  must  be  guaranteed  and 
protected  by  the  government  with  the  same 
fidelity  as  the  rights  of  the  theist  and  the 
Christian.  Naturally,  this  advanced  posi- 
tion maintained  by  Channing  made  him 
many  enemies.  But  the  better  Judgment 
and  conscience  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
world  came  at  last  to  see  that  he  was  right ; 
and  his  brave  action  in  this  important  case 
is  now  one  of  the  foundation-stones  on 
which  rests  his  enduring  fame  as  a  leader  in 
the  sacred  cause  of  the  world's  political  and 
spiritual  emancipation. 


A  much  harder  battle  has  been  raging  in 
England  for  more  than  half  a  generation, 
involving  essentially  the  same  principle  as 
that  which  Channing  fought  for  in  connec- 
tion with  Abner  Kneeland.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  battle  there  is  at  last  won. 
At  least,  it  is  clear  that  certain  very  impor- 
tant ground  has  been  gained.  To  whom  is 
the  victory,  or  so  much  of  victory  as  lias 
been  achieved,  dae?  There  can  hardly  be 
more  than  one  answer.  It  is  certainly  due 
primarily  to  Charles  Bradlaugh.  He  has 
had  many  noble  helpers.  But  his  has  been 
the  stout  heart  that  has  dared,  as  no  other 
has  dared,  to  brave  ecclesiastical  bigotry 
and  tyranny  in  high  places  and  low,  in 
church  and  State,  in  the  heat  of  popular 
elections  and  in  Parliament,  and  demand, 
with  a  voice  that  rang  over  England,  and 
would  never  be  hushed  even  by  threats  of 
violence  and  imprisonment,  the  absolute 
equality  qf  EnglUhmen  h^ore  the  law,  irre- 
spective qf  tJieir  religious  opinions. 


We  need  hardly  say  that  Charles  Brad- 
laugh's  atheism*  we  deeply  regret ;  his  fierce 
and  often  indiscriminating  iconoclasm  we 
regret ;  that  he  was  in  many  respects  a  very 
illiberal  liberal  we  are  well  aware.  But  that 
he  saw  certain  important  truths  clearly,  and 
battled  for  them  in  a  very  heroic  and  manly 
and  often  a  very  self-forgetting,  spirit,  we 
are  glad  to  remember  and  confess.  In  his 
death  the  cause  of  political  and  religious  lib- 
erty in  England  loses  a  valuable  ally,  no 
small  part  of  whose  public  work  may  well  be 
remembered  with  gratitude  and  honor. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  print  in  this 
number  of  the  Unitarian  some  reminiscences 
of  Bradlaugh  from  the  pen  of  one  who  knew 
him  well  and  stood  by  his  side  in  some  of 
his  best  battles. 

The  call  of  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  to  the  im- 
portant pulpit  in  Chicago  (that  of  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah)  left  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Rev.  David  Utter,  and  his  declina- 
tion of  the  call  on  the  grormd  that  duty 
seems  to  him  to  demand  his  stay  in  Boston, 
are  events  of  general  denominational  inter- 
est.    That  his  leaving  the  East  would  have 

•  A  writer  in  the  Brooklyn  THmm  of  January  SO 
denies  that  he  was  an  atheist,  and  says  he  was  "a 
Deist  of  the  Paine  type,  whose  fierce  assaults  on 
Christian  theology  won  for  him,  as  for  Paine,  the 
odium  of  atheism/'  We  should  be  glad  to  know  the 
ground  on  which  this  statement  is  made. 
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been  a  much-felt  loss  in  that  quarter  of 
course  all  knew,  and  for  the  East's  sake  we 
are  glad  he  stays.  But  for  the  West's  sake, 
and  for  the  sake  of  our  whole  work  East 
and  West,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  can  say 
so.  There  is  no  place  in  the  land  where  we 
need  stronger  men  than  in  Chicago ;  and  es- 
pecially we  need  men  there  with  sufficient 
intellectual  poise  not  to  be  carried  off  their 
feet  by  the  foolish  notion  that  a  Unitarian- 
ism  meaning  Gk>d  and  worship  is  ever  going 
to  be  built  up  on  any  other  basis  than  one 
that  dares  to  say  worship  and  God.  Many 
of  us  believe  that  Mr.  Savage  has  that 
strength  and  that  intellectual  poise.  There- 
fore, we  hoped  he  would  decide  to  go  to  Chi- 
ca^,  much  as  we  appreciate  the  work  he 
is  doing  in  Boston. 


The  future  action  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah  will  be  watched  with  the  deepest 
interest.  A  weak  man,  or  a  man  with 
other  than  large,  clear  views  as  to  what 
Unitarian  ism  in  the  West  and  everywhere 
else  must  be,  in  order  to  attain  to  any  ex- 
tended or  permanent  influence  in  the  world, 
would  be  nothing  less  than  a  calamity  to  the 
cause  of  Liberal  Christianity  in  the  whole 
land.  On  the  other  hand,  a  wise  and  strong 
choice  made  here  will  strengthen  our  work 
everywhere. 


WOMAN'S   WORD  AND  WORK. 


THE  ITEW  TORK  WOMEN'S  LEAGUE. 

The  February  meeting  of  the  Women's 
League  took  place  on  the  6th  inst.  at  the 
Church  of  the  Saviour  (Rev.  H.  Price 
Collier),  Brooklyn.  The  report  of  the  Re- 
ligious News  Committee  comprised  an  ac- 
ooimt  of  the  inception  of  the  movement  to 
start  a  Unitarian  church  in  Plainfield,  K.  J., 
the  growth  of  the  movement,  and  its  suc- 
cess. The  society  was  most  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  Rev.  W.  P.  Tilden, 
and,  later,  of  Rev.  Hobart  Clark.  A  pleas- 
ant house  where  religious  services  are  held 
is  now  the  headquarters  of  the  society ;  but 
plans  for  a  church  edifice  are  under  consid- 
eration, and  the  ground  for  it  has  been 
given.  Three  ladles  representing  the  New 
York  League  visited  Plainfield  this  week, 
and  were  most  cordially  entertained.  At 
the  meeting  then  held,  the  work  of  the, Na- 
tional AllSmce  was  discussed,  plans  for  the 
formation  of  an  associate  branch  in  Plain- 
fi^d  talked  of,  and  a  paper  on  ''Religious 
Study  Classes"  read.  An  associate  branch 
of  the  Alliance  has  just  been  formed  in  the 
Harlem  church. 


On  behalf  of  the  Religious  News  Commit- 
tee, Mrs.  Pettingill  described  the  work  of 
rescue  and  of  help  done,  in  the  past  ten 
years,  by  the  Wayside  Home  of  Brooklyn. 
It  has  given  shelter  and  work  to  hundreds  of 
women  discharged  from  the  prisons  of  the 
county.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  have  a 
law  passed  which  shall  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission to  the  Home  of  younger  women  and 
girls,  who,  with  sentence  suspended,  can 
tiius  come  under  the  influence  of  Christian 
matrons,  and  be  encouraged  to  lead  a  good 
life,  and  not  be  thrust  upon  the  commu- 
nity, branded  as  criminals.  The  need  of 
such  provision  for  Protestant  girls  is 
strongly  felt  by  the  judges  of  the  criminal 
courts  in  our  city. 

The  topic  for  the  day  was  ''Boys":  1. 
Special  characteristics  of  boys ;  2.  How  shall 
we  teach  them  justice,  courage,  and  true 
chivalry?  8.  Is  hero-worship  the  boy's  best 
help  in  learning  patriotism?  4.  How  shall 
we  fortify  them  against  the  temptations  of 
college  and  business  life?  5.  How  cultivate 
the  highest  standard  of  manliness?  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Swift  read  the  leading  paper, 
which  was  in  part  as  follows :  Being  a  boy 
Implies,  to  my  mind,  frankness,  generosity, 
eagerness  in  play  and  sports,  a  healthy  dis- 
like for  school,  and  a  botmdless  appetite. 
What  a  healthy  boy  does  not  find  out  within 
a  laige  radius  of  his  own  district  is  simply 
what  he  considers  not  worth  knowing. 
There  are  boys  whose  environment,  coupled 
with  weiUmess  of  character,  has  done  its 
work  in  spoiling  them, — oftener,  perhaps, 
the  son  of  the  rich  man  than  of  the  poor.  The 
poor  man  expects  something  from  his  son, 
which  early  in  life  imbues  him  with  a  sense 
of  responsibility.  The  rich  man,  unless  he 
is  very  judicious,  expects  little ;  but  the  son 
learns  early  to  expect  everything  of  his 
parent. 

The  boy  has  his  code  of  honor,  which 
often  needs  revising,  it  is  true;  and  we  do 
not  enough  consider  what  an  educator  the 
boy  is  among  his  own  companions.  His 
home  should  be  the  kindergarten  in  which 
his  moral  faculties  are  developed  to  the 
highest  standard,  his  manliness  fostered  and 
developed  by  the  simplest  methods.  Some 
mothers  do  not  follow  closely  enough  the 
development  of  their  boys,  do  not  visit  their 
schools  nor  become  acquainted  with  their 
associates.  When  your  son  finds  you  sym- 
pathetic, he  will  make  you  the  repository  of 
all  his  social  experience :  without  his  dream- 
ing of  your  purpose,  you  will  distinguish 
the  good  from  the  bad,  and  by  frank  dis- 
cussion you  will  influence  the  boy's  mind 
in  the  direction  you  desire.  Parents  should 
never  relegate  the  religious  teaching  of  their 
sons  to  the  Sunday-school  teacher.  Mothers 
should  be  the  ones,  first  and  always,  to  give 
their  children  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

Patriotism  should  be  fostered  and  devel- 
oped at  an  early  age,  but  in  quiet  and  un- 
troubled times  this  is  too  seldom  done.     Not 
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the  patriotism  that  cries,  Hurrah!  and 
swings  its  cap,  but  the  serioos,  practical 
kind.  Draw  your  boy*8  attention  to  the 
whiskey  saloons,  to  the  overcrowded  tene- 
ment-houses, the  dirty  streets,  the  buildings 
tihat  grow  up  like  mushrooms  without  regard 
to  safety.  Arouse  his  young  mind  to  a 
pride  he  might  feel  in  his  city  if  the  laws 
were  well  administered,  and  teach  him  that 
what  he  does  for  the  town  he  lives  in  he 
does  for  his  country.  We  should  teach  our 
boys  how  to  read  the  newspapers,  as  well  as 
the  classics  and  the  Bible,  and  discuss  poli- 
tics with  them  as  well  as  the  cut  of  their 
iast  suit  of  clothes. 

Grow  up  with  your  son.  Be  his  sympa- 
thizing friend,  his  playmate,  everything 
:you  can  be.  Make  yourself  and  his  home  an 
impregnable  stronghold  which  will  fortify 
ihis  soul  against  attacks  that  must  be  met 
4»lone.  The  pedagogic  world  is  beginning 
^o  see  that  study  alone  is  not  what  boys 
meed.  Athletic  exercises  are  an  imperative 
iiecessity.  Nothing  clears  the  brain  of 
^thoughts  that  come  from  idleness,  or  re- 
Sieves  the  weariness  that  a  sedentary  life 
«ntails,  like  an  hour  in  the  gymnasium  or  a 
apin  into  the  country  on  a  bicycle. 

Mrs.  Van  Winkle  read  the  next  paper. 
:She  thought  that  a  great  factor  in  guiding 
4ind  developing  our  sons  is  found  in  the 
[peculiar  love  they  bear  toward  their  mothers, 
4>eing  quite  different  in  kind  from  that  they 
:f eel  for  their  fathers.  She  would  have  boys 
taught,  first  of  all,  to  be  honest  and  humane, 
And,  especially,  trained  to  be  just,  coura- 
geous, and  courteous.  Should  a  boy  always 
^ive  up  his  toys  to  his  younger  brother? 
Justice  requires  that  he  should  not.  Should 
A  timid  child  be  refused  a  light  when  going 
to  sleep?  She  thought  courage  could  be  de- 
veloped more  safely  by  not  forcing  such  a 
matter.  Disobedience  must  be  punished, 
but  never  by  denying  what  had  been  prom- 
ised. When  shall  a  bqy  fight?  ^ever,  she 
formerly  thought ;  but  she  had  changed  her 
opinion.  The  Constitution  and  government 
of  the  United  States  should  be  thoroughly 
understood ;  and  boys  should  feel  that  they 
owe  themselves  to  their  country  if  needed  in 
the  near  future,  either  as  office-holders  or  as 
soldiers. 

One  of  the  ladies  present  spoke  some 
:«itrong  words  in  behalf  of  foot-ball.  The 
^oy's  soul  is  in  it,  and  his  mother^ s  must 
]be  in  it,  too.  She  brought  up  her  sons  to 
'have  the  same  code  of  morals  for  themselves 
;and  for  girls.  Sympathy  must  go  along 
^ith  love.  Pets  must  l)e  tolerated.  She 
Ihad  admitted  a  turtle  to  her  home  and  affec- 
tions. It  was  not  troublesome,  and  it  died 
^arly.  To  make  a  boy  truthful,  we  must  be- 
lieve absolutely  what  he  says. 

Mrs.  Shepard  thoughtHhat  the  question  of 
liow  to  fortify  our  sons  against  the  tempta- 
tions of  college  or  business  life  is  not  to  be 
left  till  the  time  of  their  entering  such  a  life, 
&nd  then  settled  by  a  set  of  rules  as  to  hon- 
esty, morality,  etc. ,  but  these  ideas  should 


have  been  instilled  from  the  cradle.  Early 
training  lasts  for  a  lifetime;  and,  unless 
there  are  elements  in  its  character  to  coun- 
teract evil  influences,  there  will  be  a  liabil- 
ity to  grow  worse  instead  of  better.  More 
can  be  done  by  example  than  by  arbitnuy 
rules.  Plant  early  in  the  mind  of  a  child  a 
love  for  the  best  kinds  of  literature.  Bo3ns 
should  be  taught  to  be  independent  in  ac- 
tion, to  discriminate  between  good  and  bad 
companions,  and  to  think  of  their  bodies  as 
something  sacred  intrusted  to  their  care. 
She  felt  strongly  that  home  is  the  best  place 
for  boys  just  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to 
keep  them  there.  At  an  early  age  boys 
should  have  an  allowance  both  for  clothing 
and  for  spending-money,  understanding  that 
spending  foolisMy  one  month  entails  deny- 
ing themselves  some  necessity  the  next.  We 
should  make  a  beautiful  home  life  for  our 
boys.  We  shoiQd  give  them  much  love, 
much  tenderness,  and  much  consideration; 
keep  them  much  at  home  evenings,  letting 
them  find  in  their  home  life  the  centre  of 
true  education,  and  try  so  to  fill  their  lives 
and  minds  with  good  things  that  there  will 
be  little  room  for  evil  ones. 

Mrs.  Morse  closed  the  meeting  by  several 
delightful  anecdotes.  She  protested  against 
the  decorative  boy,  the  Lord  Fauntleroy  boy, 
who  could  not  have  a  rough-and-tumble 
play  in  winter,  nor  be  sent  to  the  barber's 
to  be  made  comfortable  in  summer. 

A  lady  in  the  audience  asked  if  she 
thought  it  right  to  return  blows ;  and  Mrs. 
Morse  replied  that  she  believed  in  self-pro- 
tection, telling  the  story  of  the  boy  who  had 
been  explaining  to  his  mother  what  he  had 
learned  that  day  in  school, — ^the  law  of 
Moses, — ^**An  eye  for  an  eye,"  etc.,  and  that 
of  the  other  teacher,  Jesus.  "Well,  Willie, 
which  do  you  like  best?"  asked  his  mother, 
"Why,  mother,  if  the  fellow  didn't  mean  to 
hit  me,  or  was  sorry  for  it,  Vd  forgive  him. 
But,  if  he  meant  it,  then  I'll  go  in  for  Moses 
every  time. "  m.  h.  e. 


GUILD   ESSAYS. 


OPPORTUNITIES. 

Read  h^ore  the  Guild  qf  the  Great  Teacher, 
First  Unitarian  Churchy  Qy,incyt  Mass. 

I  have  noticed,  and  no  doubt  many  of  you 
have  noticed  the  same  thing,  that,  while 
every  one  has  so  many  opportunities  that  he 
cannot  take  advantage  of  half  of  them,  there 
are  always  some  people  who  are  complain- 
ing because  they  have  never  had  a  chance 
in  the  world.  They  point  to  their  compan- 
ions who  are  making  some  stir,  and  say, 
often  bitterly,  "If  I  only  had  the  opjwrtuni- 
ties  they  have,  I,  too,  should  be  somebody." 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  they  have  only 
themselves  to  blame.  A  good  story  Is  told 
of  one  of  this  kind  of  people.  He  was  a 
farmer  of  ordinary  ability,  but  was  ambi- 
tious to  be  famous.     He  was  always  to  be 
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found  loafing  in  the  grocery  store.  One  day 
he  was  discussing  the  success  of  one  of  his 
companions  who  had  become  a  bank  cashier 
in  a  neighboring  city ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  he  said:  "Well,  Jim  always 
was  lucky.  Here  I^ve  been  waiting  for  a 
cliance  to  be  somebody  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  it  hasn*t  come  yet  I"  "Ah  I''  re- 
plied the  grocer:  "you  have  waited  too 
long." 

Whether  this  story  be  true  or  not  I  cannot 
say,  but  we  can  at  least  draw  a  useful  lesson 
from  iU  The  farmer  had  waited  too  long. 
It  is  the  same  with  many  more  of  these 
complaining  people.  They  wait  for  an  op- 
portunity to  come  to  them,  and  to  many  it 
never  comes.  The  Master^  s  teaching  was 
not,  "Wait,  and  it  shall  come  to  you,"  but, 
"Seek,  and  ye  shall  find." 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  these 
people  miss  the  opportimities  which  do 
oome  to  them.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
"golden  opportunities,"  and  it  is  these 
golden  opportunities  alone  which  many  seek 
after.  The  so-called  little  opportunities 
which  we  meet  every  day  of  our  lives  have 
no  attractions  for  them.  A  chance  to  speak 
a  kind  word  or  do  a  kind  deed  is  not  con- 
sidered by  them  to  be  much  of  an  oppor- 
tmiity,  and  they  pass  it  by.  And  yet  the 
very  opportunity  which  Saint  Christopher 
had  been  seeking  for  all  his  life  came  to 
him  when  he  did  a  simple  act  of  kindness 
to  a  little  child.  If  we  would  have  the 
golden  opportunities,  we  must  not  pass  by 
the  minor  ones. 

Why  is  one  more  desirable  than  the  other? 
Ask  some  people  this  question,  and  they 
will  tell  you  that  there  is  more  pleasure  and 
profit  to  be  gained  from  one  than  from  the 
other.  Let  us  see.  In  waiting  for  this 
much  desired  golden  opportunity,  they  pass 
by  perhaps  a  himdred  little  chances  to  do 
good.  They  forget  that  for  one  hundred 
copper  cents  they  can  obtain  as  much  as 
they  can  for  one  gold  dollar.  They  count 
the  profit  without  taking  account  of  the 
loss.  My  own  experience  has  shown  me 
that,  if  I  pass  by  an  opportunity  which  I 
might  have  taken,  I  lose  some  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  which  I  might  have  had. 

Bat,  aside  from  the  pleasure  and  profit 
which  may  be  directly  derived  from  these 
little  opportunities,  we  should  get  into  the 
habit  of  accepting  them,  because  we  cannot 
tell  what  they  may  lead  to.  Only  a  short 
time  ago  I  had  an  experience  of  this  sort. 
An  opportunity  was  offered  me  which  I 
came  near  refusing ;  but  I  finally  accepted 
it,  and  that  little  opportunity  has  now  led 
directly  to  another  one,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered golden. 

Any  one  who  has  been  on  any  of  our 
Bastem  beaches  after  a  big  storm,  and  has 
seen  the  wreckage  which  lines  the  shore  for 
miles  and  miles, — all  the  barrels  and  boxes 
and  spars  scattered  about  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  waves,— often  wonders  how  it  all 
came   there.     They  see    logs    still    tossing 


about  in  the  water,  now  rushing  forward  on 
the  crest  of  a  wave,  and  now  being  drawn 
back  by  the  undertow,  close  to  the  beach, 
and  yet  rarely  reaching  it.  But,  if  they 
would  visit  the  beach  while  the  storm  is 
still  raging,  and  watch  the  surfmen  who  are 
employed  by  the  government  to  patrol  the 
beaches,  they  would  see  how  it  is  that  so 
much  is  saved  that  would  otherwise  be  lost. 
These  men  patrol  the  beaches,  each  having 
his  station;  and  any  objects  which  they 
find  floating  in  the  water  they  pull  up  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  waves.  Sometimes  it  is 
only  an  empty  barrel,  sometimes  a  rotten 
log;  but,  then  again,  it  is  a  chest  filled 
with  valuables,  or  even  a  human  being 
lashed  to  some  broken  spar.  But  all  are 
pulled  ashore. 

Can  we  not  draw  a  lesson  from  this? 
Each  of  us  has  his  or  her  station  in  life. 
The  opportunities  which  come  toward  us 
are  the  bits  of  wreckage.  They  are  close  at 
hand :  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  reach  out  and 
take  them.  Some  will  be  more  valuable  to 
us  than  will  others,  but  all  will  have  some 
value.  Even  the  empty  barrels  which  the 
surfman  finds  will  serve  as  firewood  to  keep 
him  warm.  In  the  water  an  empty  barrel 
looks  much  the  same  as  a  full  one,  and  so 
the  surfman  learns  not  to  neglect  any.  If 
we,  too,  can  only  form  the  habit  of  taking 
advantage  of  as  many  opportunities  as  come 
to  us,  then  we  shall  not  miss  the  golden  op- 
portunity when  it  comes. 

Often  two  opportunities  will  present 
themselves  at  the  same  time;  and,  if  we 
cannot  take  them  both,  we  have  to  decide 
between  them.  We  choose  the  one  which 
we  think  is  the  better.  But  are  we  not 
often  mistaken?  Do  we  always  choose  the 
better?  Very  often  we  choose  the  one 
which  gives  us  the  most  immediate  pleasure 
and  the  least  immediate  trouble.  But,  if 
we  give  trouble  to  others  by  so  doing,  do 
we  really  gain  so  much  pleasure  after  all? 

Every  opportunity  brings  with  it  its  op- 
posite. With  an  opportunity  to  do  wrong 
comes  also  the  opportunity  to  resist  tempta- 
tion, and  to  do  right.  Here,  surely,  we  can 
have  no  doubt  which  is  the  better  one  to 
choose.  Right  is  always  better  than  wrons: ; 
and  many  a  person  has  found,  in  a  tempta- 
tion which  he  has  resisted,  his  golden  op- 
portunity,—  an  opportunity  which  would 
have  been  his  ruin,  had  he  accepted  it. 

These  are  the  points  which  I  would  em- 
phasize. We  must  meet  our  opportu- 
nities half  way.  We  must  accept  as  many 
as  we  can,  taking  care  not  to  neglect  the 
little  ones ;  and,  when  making  a  choice,  we 
must  choose  that  which  Will  do  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number.  Happy,  no 
doubt,  is  he  whose  golden  opportunif^  comes 
to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  chance  to  win 
fame  and  wealth ;  but  happier  and  far  more 
contented  is  he  who,  like  Saint  Christopher, 
spends  his  life  in  seeking  after  a  golden 
opportunity,  and  finds  it  in  humble  service 
to  a  little  child.  John  O.  Hall,  Jr. 
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UPLIFTING  THOUGHTS. 

Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the   Young  People^ s 
Guildy  Me^eldj  Mass, 

This  subject  opens  a  large  field.  First, 
let  me  take  our  every-day  life,  in  which 
most  of  ns  are  toiling  from  early  mom  till 
late  at  night  to  earn  a  subsistence.  We 
sometimes  say  within  ourselves,  •Is  life 
worth  living?  How  can  we  be  uplifted, 
and  our  burdens,  like  those  in  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  be  left  behind?  How  can  our 
minds  be  drawn  upward?  Is  it  by  carrying 
with  us  an  inwanl  sense  of  something  be- 
yond, something  of  infinitely  more  impor- 
tance than  the  petty  cares  and  vexations  of 
this  workaday  world?  by  bringing  our 
minds  to  harmonize  more  fully,  more  com- 
pletely, with  that  Higher  Mind,  that  great 
First  Cause,  that  Divine  Essence  of  all  that 
is  great  and  good?  As  we  labor  on  from 
day  to  day,  whatever  we  do,  we  should  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God. 

Then,  again,  our  thoughts  can  be  uplifted 
by  the  study  of  Nature ;  by  looking  through 
Nature  out  over  the  broad  universe,  seeing 
there  a  law  governing  all  things,  and  every- 
thing working  in  harmony  with  that  law ; 
or  by  contempbiting  the  grandeur,  the  beauty, 
and  the  glory  of  the  heavens,  and  the  earth 
spread  out  beneath.  How,  too,  are  we  up- 
lifted while  listening  to  strains  of  music, 
when  songs  are  sung  with  feeling  and  ex- 
pression, and  our  hearts  are  attuned  and 
fitted  to  enjoy  I 

Even  when  death  comes,  as  come  it  will, 
and  when  it  takes  our  loved  ones  and  bears 
*  them  hence,  it  does  not  seem  a  fitting  time 
to  weep,  but  to  rejoice  with  the  angels  that 
there  is  another  birth  into  the  spiritual 
realm,  another  soul  uplifted  beyond  our 
mortal  vision. 

"Oh,  blessed  hope  immortal, — 
That,  when  our  earth  life's  o'er, 
With  kindred,  all  our  loved  ones. 
We'll  meet  on  that  bright  shore  I" 

Then  we  can  be  uplifted  while  doing  for 
others,  helping  the  unfortunate,  relieving 
the  distressed,  giving  of  our  might  to  assist 
in  some  deed  of  charity;  for,  in  helping 
others,  we  are  helping  ourselves,  and  in  a 
way  uplifting  the  better  part  of  our  natures. 

When  we  study  the  life  of  the  Master,  so 
pure,  so  perfect,  so  divine,  until  we  can 
almost  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and 
feel  the  gentle  influences  of  his  spirit  com- 
ing into  our  souls,  and  when  we  come  like 
little  children  and  sit  at  his  feet,  williug  to 
be  taught  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life, 
angels  will  ascend  and  descend,  and  like  the 
prophets  of  old  we  shall  be  led  to  see  the 
salvation  of  our  souls  and  be  satisfied, — sat- 
isfied that  the  stone  is  rolled  away,  and  the 
soul  can  mount  upward  and  onward,  giving 
God  the  glory.  There  is  also  many  a  teacher 
and  inspirer  of  truth  in  our  own  time  to 
whom  we  may  listen  and  who  will  lift  our 
thoughts  on  high. 


Last  of  all,  let  me  say  that  it  is  elevating 
and  uplifting  to  be  present  at  these  meet- 
ings of  our  Guild,  and  catch  the  beautifnl 
sentiments  as  they  come  from  many  sources, 
all  tending  to  lift  up  the  heart  and  make  it 
glad  to  have  been  here.  As  we  come  here 
from  week  to  week,  contemplating  these 
great  subjects,  it  is  one  great  step  toward 
the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Let 
us  press  onward  and  upward,  each  day  is 
bearing  us  all  nearer  home.  May  it  bring 
us  all 

"Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee, 
Nearer  to  thee." 

Susan  M.  Mobsk. 
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▲NOTHEB  MISSIOW. 

Brother  Nash,  with  his  indomitable  zeal 
and  energy,  which  carry  all  before  them, 
seems  bound  to  succeed  in  the  new  move- 
ment at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Already  a  large 
nucleus  of  strong  and  responsible  families 
has  been  formed,  and  the  field  seems  thor- 
oughly hopeful.  It  would  greatly  strengthen 
us  to  have  a  live  working  church  in  this 
thriving  city,  and  the  prospect  seems  more 
than  g(K>d  thiat  we  shall  have  it.  Thus  the 
policy  of  "one  at  a  time"  is  carrying  onr 
church  extension  forward  more  rapidly  than 
ever  before. 

THE  WEATHEB. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  weather  is  a  factor 
of  sufficient  importance  in  church  work  to 
call  for  or  to  justify  a  paragraph  by  itself. 
But,  ever  since  the  new  year  came  in,  the 
Eastern  States  have  suffered  under  "a  speU" 
so  stormy,  wet,  and  snowy  that  congrega- 
tions have  been  exceptionally  small,  pastors 
unusually  forlorn,  and  church  interests  not 
a  little  impaired.  We  have  heard  of  some 
churches  where  services  were  suspended  for 
a  morning  or  an  evening.  Rather  a  bad 
plan,  it  would  seem,  to  make  that  conces- 
sion to  the  inertness  or  weakness  of  the 
people.  Better  hold  a  service,  if  no  more 
than  five  or  six  are  present. 

CLUBS. 

Some  recent  experiences  of  the  writer  in 
visiting  some  of  the  denominational  dube 
in  the  Eastern  cities  have  emphasized  the 
conviction  that  they  are  among  the  most 
useful  of  church  instrumentalities.  The 
Boston,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  York  IJni- 
versalist  Clubs  are  all  large,  earnest,  and 
flourishing  bodies.  They  are  made  up  of 
the  very  flower  of  the  laity  in  these  cities, 
and  in  their  monthly  meetings  not  only  are 
quickened  and  instructed  intellectually,  but 
are  much  strengthened  in  attachment  to  the 
church.  "  The  sacred  tie  that  binds"  is  al- 
ways a  little  tighter  and  stronger  through 
social   fellowship.      It  is  a  most    salutary 
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thing  for  men  to  know  who  are  their  yoke- 
fellows in  these  good  causes,  and  to  see 
these  comrades  in  the  faith  somewhere  out- 
side of  the  pews  of  a  church.  These  clubs 
make  admirable  meeting-places  for  the 
clergy  and  laity  to  exchange  greetings  and 
ideas.  It  is  a  good  thing,  wherever  &ere  is 
a  group  of  churches  withhi  visiting  distance 
of  one  another,  to  get  the  neighborhood 
laity  together  for  a  purely  social  meeting, 
with  some  wholesome,  interesting  paper  or 
address  for  a  rallying-point,  just  as  often  as 
possible.  A  note  in  the  Unitarian  says 
that  the  Chicago  brethren  are  turning  to  this 
work.  It  is  a  good  move.  Chicago  can 
have  and  ought  to  have  just  such  a  club. 

LENTEN  SBBVICE8. 

The  season  before  Easter  is,  as  usual, 
engaging  more  and  more  of  our  pastors  in 
special  religious  work.  The  papers,  the 
mails,  and  the  pews  are  full  just  now  of 
programmes  and  announcements  of  special 
meetings.  The  Universalist  pastor,  in  these 
days,  who  fails  to  use  these  winter  weeks 
lor  his  most  earnest  efforts  to  reach  and 
quicken  the  souls  in  his  charge  is  very 
much  behind  his  age.  The  sentiment 
grows  among  us,  favoring  the  use  of  the 
Lenten  season  for  more  direct  and  personal 
religious  work. 

John  Coleman  Adams. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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Is  it  not  true  temperance  work  to  make 
clean  and  cheap  homes  possible? 

I  have  been  passing  a  few  days  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  and  have  had  the  long-coveted 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  tenement-houses 
built  by  the  Improved  Dwellings  Comi>any, 
sometimes  called  ''model  tenement-houses." 
They  impress  me  as  certainly  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  making  real  homes  for  the  poor 
possible  even  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded 
city.  Every  apartment  (and  in  one  build- 
ing there  are  two  hundred  and  sixty-one 
such)  has  its  own  front  door,  and  every 
room  a  window  on  the  street  or  large  open 
court.  The  stairways  are  fireproof,  the 
buildings  of  brick,  bath-rooms  are  provided 
for  use  at  certain  hours,  and  the  air  in  and 
about  the  buildings  is  wonderfully  sweet. 
£ach  apartment  has  two  or  three  er  more 
rooms,  and  prices  range  from  $1.50  to  $4 
per  week. 

The  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  River- 
side Buildings,  recently  completed,  is  about 
25o  feet  in  length  by  115  feet  in  breadth.  It 
will  be  laid  out  in  the  spring  with  grass, 
trees,  fountain,  and  walks.  At  the  south 
end  a  space  of  50  by  80  feet  is  reserved  for 
a  children's  playground,  and  will  be  pro- 
vided with  swings,  sand-heaps,  etc.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Park  is  a  laige  Shelter  and 
Music  Pavilion,  where  every  Saturday  from 


May  to  November,  from  4  to  6  P.  m.  ,  a  band 
furnishes  music  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
pany. 

James  Parton  wrote  a  book  some  time  ago 
— twenty  years  or  more— called  "Smoking 
and  Drinking,"  in  which  are  some  excellent 
things,  as  applicable  to-cl&y  ^s  then : — 

"It  is  surprising  what  a  new  interest,"  he 
says  in  the  preface,  "is  given  to  life  by 
denying  ourselves  one  vicious  indulgence. 
Who  has  ever  seen  any  happy  people  that 
were  not  voluntarily  carrying  a  heavy  bur- 
den?" 

"I  think  that  the  next  new  sensation  en- 
joyed by  the  self-indulgent,  self -destroying 
inhabitants  of  the  wealthy  nations  will  be 
the  practice  of  virtue.  I  mean,  of  course, 
the  real  thing,  now  nearly  forgotten,  the 
beginning  of  which  is  self-control,  and 
which  leads  people  to  be  temperate  and 
pure,  and  enables  them  to  go  contrary  to 
fashion. " 

"  The  teetotallers  have  underrated  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  task  they  have  undertaken,  and 
misconceived  its  nature.  It  is  not  the  great 
toe  that  most  requires  treatment  when  a  man 
has  the  gout,  although  it  is  the  great  toe 
that  makes  him  roar." 

"The  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  strike  at  the 
causes  of  drinking,  to  cease  the  bad  breath- 
ing, the  bad  eating,  the  bad  reading,  the  bad 
feeling  and  bad  thinking,  which  in  a  sense 
necessitate  bad  drinking.  For  some  of  the 
teetotal  organizations  might  be  substituted 
Physical  Welfare  Societies." 

The  following  story  shows  the  kind  of 
work  the  Massachusetts  Prison  Association 
does :  "  Some  months  ago  a  plainly  dressed 
man,  about  thirty-five  yeairs  old,  came  to 
the  office  of  the  Association.  He  had  lived 
in  one  of  the  lai^e  manufacturing  cities  of 
Massachusetts  for  several  years.  Being  an 
excellent  mechanic,  he  had  earned  large 
wages,  most  of  which  he  had  spent  for 
drink.  He  had  managed  to  keep  his  situa- 
tion, being  a  good  workman,  his  dissipation 
rarely  interfering  with  his  work,  though  he 
drank  heavily  at  night  and  on  Sundays. 
One  day,  resenting  a  fancied  insult,  he 
struck  another  man,  and  was  sent  to  prison 
for  an  assault.  When  discharged,  he  was 
sent  to  Boston,  and  reached  the  city  penni- 
less. The  Association  cared  for  him.  He 
wanted  work,  and  walked  many  miles  to  get 
it,  but  failed.  There  were  mills  farther 
away,  where  work  in  his  line  was  done; 
and  money  was  supplied  for  his  fare,  so 
that  he  might  go  to  them.  He  returned  in 
each  case  unsuccessful.  At  length  he  found 
a  place,  in  another  kind  of  work,  at  wages 
barely  sufficient  to  pay  his  board ;  and  he 
has  been  there  for  weeks,  abstaining  from 
drink  and  working  industriously.  He  was 
discharged  without  an  overcoat,  and  was 
unable  to  buy  one.  Late  in  December  he 
sent  to  the  Association  two  dollars,  his  first 
savings  from  his  wages,  preferring  to  repay 
a  small  part  of  the  money  spent   for  him 
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rather  than  to  bay  needed  clothing, — ^a  very 
strong  added  proof  of  his  determination  to 
reform.  It  must  be  plain  to  any  one  that, 
but  for  the  aid  furnished  by  the  Association, 
this  man  could  not  have  found  his  way  back 
to  the  position  of  a  self-supporting  citizen. 
Homeless,  friendless,  and  penniless  in  Bos- 
ton, he  would  have  yielded  easily  to  the 
temptation  to  drink,  with  all  that  would 
have  followed,  would  soon  have  been  ar- 
rested again,  and  in  a  little  while  would 
have  been  in  the  ranks  of  the  confirmed 
criminals." 

The  motto  of  the*  Temperance  and  Patri- 
otism Service  prepared  for  Sunday-schools 
by  the  Unitarian  Church  Temperance  Soci- 
ety, and  used  by  many  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  Washington's  Birthday,  is: — 

''What  can  I  do  the  cause  of  God  to  aid? 

Can  powers  so  weak  as  mine 

Forward  the  great  design? 
Not  by  young  hands  are  mighty  efforts  made, 
But  all  can  aid  the  work.     The  little  child 

May  gather  up  some  weed. 

Or  drop  some  fertile  seed. 
Or  strew  with  flowers  the  path  which  else 
were  dark  and  wild." 

This  service  has  had  a  large  sale.  About 
nine  thousand  copies  have  been  taken  by  our 
Sunday-schools,  all  the  way  from  Maine  to 
California. 

A  new  tract  will  be  issued  this  month  by 
the  Unitarian  Temperance  Society,  called 
"The  Man  Who  Never  Cried,"  by  Mary 
Livingstone  Spalding.  It  is  reprinted,  by 
permission,  from  Every  Other  Sunday,  and 
will  be  sent  free  on  application  to  the  secre- 
tary, 25  Beacon  Street. 

The  Society  hopes  to  publish  soon  a  tract 
on  "  The  Use  of  Tobacco, "— ^a  tract  for  boys 
especially. 

Of  tobacco.  President  John  Bascom,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  says:  "Rarely,  indeed,  would  any 
man,  himself  addicted  to  a  temperate  use  of 
tobacco,  recommend  the  habit  as  a  wise  and 
safe  one  to  a  young  man  in  whom  he 
was  interested.  A  man  of  good  Judgment, 
having  reached  mature  years  without  the 
habit,  very  rarely  takes  it  up.  It  is  fast- 
ened on  boys  and  young  men  in  that  period 
of  crudeness  and  greenness  in  which  they 
are  mistaking  the  vices  of  their  elders  for 
their  virtues,  their  errors  for  their  excel- 
lences. A  boy  once  gotten  beyond  this  un- 
ripe age,  so  succulent  of  moral  malaria, 
without  the  habit,  finds  nothing  in  it  to 
appeal  to  his  growing  judgment  and  experi- 
ence. " 

C.  R.  Eliot. 
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He  is  young  enough  who  has  health,  and 
he  is  rich  enough  who  has  no  debts. 

It  is  the  struggle,  and  not  the  attainment, 
that  measures  character. 


We  begin  this  month  a  regular  "Guild 
Department"  in  the  Unitarian,  It  wiU 
be  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Benjamin  R. 
Bulkeley  of  Concord,  Mass.,  president  of 
the  National  Guild  Alliance. 

In  connection  with  the  centenary  of  John 
Wesley,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  promise 
our  readers  in  the  April  Unitarian  an  ex- 
tended paper  upon  "Wesley  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Revival  of  the  Eighteenth  Century," 
by  Rev.  Walter  F.  Greenman  of  Winona, 
Minn. 

The  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society  has 
issued  as  a  tract  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyon^s  excel- 
lent paper,  "'The  Class  a  Parish  and  the 
Teacher  a  Minister,"  and  will  send  the 
same  gratia  where  it  is  desired. 

Unitarian  literature  will  be  supplied  gratu- 
itously on  application  to  Post-office  Mission, 
New  South  Church,  Tremont  and  Camden 
Streets,  Boston,  Mass. 

It  is  now  settled  that  women  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Medical  School  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  which  means  tJiat  women 
will  hereafter  be  able  to  find  in  this  country 
the  opportunity  for  advanced  medical  train- 
ing which  heretofore  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  seek  in  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Switz- 
erland. 

Very  valuable  is  the  work  Dr.  Andrew  D. 
White  is  doing  in  his  "New  Chapters  in 
the  Warfare  of  Science,"  wliich  are  appear- 
ing, a  little  irregularly,  in  the  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly,  After  examining  each  of 
the  preceding  Cknesis  myths, — ^the  Paradise, 
the  Fall,  the  Deluge,  etc., — he  reaches,  in 
the  January  and  February  numbers  of  the 
Monthly,  the  story  of  Babel,  which  he  sub- 
mits to  a  most  searching  examination. 

The  Pulpit  is  the  name  of  a  weekly  peri- 
odical published  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  which 
gives  its  readers  several  sermons,  usually 
four  each  week,  from  leading  preachers  in 
this  country  and  England,  and  of  all  de- 
nominations. 

The  Pedagogic  Seminary  is  the  name  of 
a  very  unique  and  interesting  educational 
journal,  the  first  number  of  which  has  ap- 
peared. It  is  to  be  published  three  times  a 
year,  under  the  editorship  of  President  Stan- 
ley Hall  of  Clark  University.  It  aims  spe- 
cifically to  act  as  an  international  record 
of  educational  literature,  institutions,  and 
progress.  Such  a  periodical  finds  its  appro- 
priate home  at  Clark  University,  where  the 
science  of  pedagogics  receives  such  large  at- 
tention, and  in  the  hands  of  so  eminent  a 
scholar  and  teacher  in  that  department  as 
Dr.  Hall. 

Charles  E.  Merrill  &  Co.  have  ready  the 
first  two  volumes  of  the  authorized  Amer- 
ican   edition    of     Ruskin^s    works,    which 
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comes  from  the  press  of  Oeorge  Allen,  Mr. 
Rxukiii's  publisher.  These  volames  are 
''The  Seyen  Lamps  of  Architecture"  and 
"The  Two  Paths."  To  each  work  Prof. 
Cbarles  Eliot  Norton  contributes  an  intro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Chadwick  says  that  Moncure  D.  Con- 
'way  is  to  give  us  a  "Life  of  Thomas 
Paine," — ^"a  big  book,  with  great  help  from 
the  French  government  archives." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  literary  an- 
nouncements lately  made  is  that  Prof. 
Francis  W.  Newman  is  soon  to  give  the 
public  a  volume  on  the  earlier  life  of  his 
brother,  Cardinal  Newman.  The  book  is 
now  going  through  the  press  of  Kegan  Paul 
&  Co.,  London.  [Later  word  is  that  the 
book  is  already  out.] 

At  last  Edwin  Arnold's  long-promised 
"The  Light  of  the  World"  is  ready  for  the 
public.  It  is  issued  in  this  country  by 
Funk  A  Wagnalls. 

A  translation  of  Ernest  Kenan's  "Future 
of  Science"  is  Just  published  by  Roberts 
Brothers,  Boston.     Price,  $2.50. 

President  Cone  of  Buchtel  College  has 
written  a  book  entitled  "Gospel  Criticism 
and  Historical  Christianity,"  which  will 
soon  appear  from  the  press  of  G.  P.  Put- 
nam ^s  Sons,  New  York. 

Rev.  Dr.  Peabody,  whom  everybody  knows, 
admires,  and  loves,  will  be  eighty  years  old 
on  the  10th  of  March.  His  birthday  will  be 
marked  by  the  publication,  by  Houghton, 
MifElin  &  Co.,  of  what  he  regards  as  his 
final  book,  entitled  "King's  Chapel  Ser- 
mons," comprising  about  thirty  discourses, 
which  he  has  given  in  this  famous  Boston 
church  within  the  past  few  years. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Bacon,  who  has  spent  many 
years  in  Japan,  and  has  had  exceptional 
opportunities  for  studying  its  home  life, 
will  shortly  publish  a  book  on  "Japanese 
Girls  and  Women." 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  's  new  edition  of  Rev. 
Howard  MacQueary's  "Evolution  of  Man 
and  Christianity"  contains  a  preface  explain- 
ing and  defending  the  ix>sition  taken  in  the 
work  itself,  for  which  he  has  been  on  trial 
In  Cleveland. 

The  fourth  volume  in  the  series  of  "Amer- 
ican Religious  Leaders,"  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished, is  devoted  to  President  Way  land  of 
Brown  University,  and  is  written  by  a  former 
pupil  of  his,  Prof.  James  O.  Murray  of 
Princeton. 

"Christian  Types  of  Heroism."  By  John 
Coleman  Adams,  D.D.  Boston:  Unlversal- 
ist  Publishing  House.  Price  $1. — This  book 
is  a  study  of  the  heroic  spirit  as  it  has  re- 
vealed itself  in  certain  marked  types  of  char- 
acter and  certain  great  social,  political,  and 
religious  movements,  within  the  history  of 
Christianity.     The    book  consists  of    eight 


chapters,  besides  an  introduction.  These 
chapters  deal  with  the  Martyrs,  the  Apolo- 
gists, the  Hermits  and  Monks,  the  Prelates 
and  Knights,  the  Reformers,  the  Mission- 
aries, the  Philanthropists,  and  the  States- 
men of  Christian  history.  The  effort  is 
made  to  show  that  in  all  these  the  heroic 
spirit  has  found  as  complete  and  noble  an 
embodiment  as  it  has  ever  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  and  that  Christianity,  with 
its  spirit  of  love  and  forgiveness,  instead  of 
tending  to  make  men  we&,  builds  them  up 
into  a  nobler  type  of  strength  than  was  ever 
known  in  the  world  before, —  a  strength 
whose  roots  are  moral  and  spiritual.  The 
style  of  the  book  is  graphic  and  finished. 
Its  thought  is  inspiring.  One  cannot  read 
a  chapter  without  being  stirred  and  thrilled. 
One  would  have  hard  work  to  find  a  book 
presenting  a  series  of  more  living  pictures 
of  what  is  noblest  in  the  achievements  of 
the  Christian  centuries  than  is  given  us  in 
this  interesting  volume. 


THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES, 


We  name  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews 
of  the  month : — 

Unitarian  Review  (February). 

Papal  Tradition :  IL  Paul.  By  Ernest  de 
Bunsen. 

The  Fatherhood  of  God  as  seen  by  Modem 
Faith.     By  H.  S.  Tolman. 

Sects  in  Russia.     By  Cornelia  W.  Cyr. 

Frederick  Denison  Maurice :  His  Influence 
on  Liberal  Theology.     By  Clement  Pike. 

Emerson^s  Optimism.  By  J.  Frederic 
Button. 

Our  Mission-field  in  Japan.  By  Nobuta 
Kishimoto. 

Andover  Review  (February). 

Papal  Infallibility  in  the  Light  of  His- 
tory.    By  H.  C.  Sheldon. 

The  Ideal  College  Education.  By  Jacob 
G.  Schurman. 

Alexander  Smith.  By  Stephen  Henry 
Thayer. 

The  Arena  (February). 

What  are  Phantasms,  and  Why  do  They 
Appear?    By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace. 

New  Discoveries  on  the  Planet  Mars.  By 
Camille  Flammarion. 

The  Farmer,  the  Investor,  and  the  Rail- 
way.    By  C.  Wood  Davis. 

The  Fall  of  Adam.     By  John  Welch. 

The  Forum  (February). 

The  Next  Step  in  Education.  By  C.  K. 
Adams. 

Was  the  Emin  Expedition  Piratical?  By 
E.  L.  Godkin. 

The  Physical  Basis  of  Mind.  By  Henry 
Maudsley. 

The  Farmer's  Changed  Condition.  By 
Rodney  Welch. 
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Political  Progress  in  Japan.  By  W.  £. 
Griffls. 

The  Government  and  the  Indians.  By 
Hiram  Price. 

North  American  Review  (February). 

The  Talleyrand  Memoirs.  By  Charles 
W.  Dilke. 

Why  More  Girls  do  not  Marry.  By  Mrs. 
Kate  Gannett  Wells. 

Has  Christianity  Failed?  By  Ouida  and 
Father  Ignatius. 

The  Deposition  of  Mr.  Pamell.  By  Justin 
McCarthy. 

The  Sanitarian  (January). 

Sanitation  in  1890.     By  H.  B.  Baker. 
The  Relation  of  the  Mechanical  Arts  to 
Preventive  Medicine.     By  A.  N.  Bell. 

Old  and  New  Testament  Student  (February) . 

Saint  Paul  as  a  Business  Man.  By  A.  C. 
Zenos. 

The  Biblical  and  Philosophical  Concep- 
tion of  God.     II.     By  George  T.  Ladd. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (February). 

Some  Unpublished  Letters  of  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb.     By  William  Carew  Hazlitt. 

Two  Philosophers  of  the  Paradoxical :  II. 
Schopenhauer.     By  Josiah  Royce. 

An  Object  Lesson  in  Civil  Service  Re- 
form.    By  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  Century  (February). 

The  Georgia  Cracker  in  the  Cotton  Mills. 
By  Clare  de  Graff enried. 
The  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand. 

Scribner^s  Jfc^azine (February). 

Japonica:    Japanese  People.      By  Edwin 
Arnold. 
About  Africa.     By  J.  Scott  Eeltie. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD. 

[Kewa  Uema  are  Bolietted  from  aU  our  ministers 
and  other  workers.  Send  them  to  Rev.  J.  T.  Sun- 
derlandt  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.^  bitfore  the  15th  qf  the 
month.} 

Rev.  Archibald  MacDougall  of  St.  John, 
N.  B. ,  formerly  a  minister  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church,  has  been  admitted  to  the  Uni- 
tarian fellowship  by  the  Fellowship  Com- 
mittee for  the  Middle  States  and  Canada. 

American  Unitarian  Association. — The 
Board  of  Directors  held  its  regular  monthly 
meeting  at  its  rooms,  25  Beacon  Street,  Tues- 
day, February  10.  There  were  present  Mrs. 
Hooper,  Mrs.  Wells,  and  Miss  Bailey,  and 
Messrs.  Ames,  Beach,  Blanchard,  Brown, 
Calder,  Dole,  Fox,  Gaffield,  Hale,  Herford, 
Reynolds,  Russell,  and  Wadlin. 

The  records  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved,  and  the  treasurer  made  his 
monthly  statement. 

The  Finance  Committee  introduced  resolu- 
tions, authorizing  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Blanch- 


ard,  to  take  necessary  steps  for  the  exam- 
ination and  care  of  the  Graham  Fund,  which 
were  adopted. 

The  following  vote,  introduced  by  the 
same  committee,  after  some  amendments, 
was  voted  in  the  following  form:  *^That 
$500  be  appropriated  to  pay  for  the  services 
of  Rev.  George  W.  Cooke,  as  agent,  to  care 
for  the  interest  and  work  of  Unity  Clubs, 
Guild  Alliances,  and  Church  Temperance 
Societies,  for  the  year  beginning  March  I, 
1891,  with  the  understanding  that  the  agent 
shall  make  a  written  report  twice  in  the 
year  to  our  Board ;  and  with  the  further  un- 
derstanding that  during  the  year  the  agent, 
whose  salary  is  thus  paid  by  this  Aasocia- 
tion,  should  use  his  best  endeavors  to  ad- 
vance the  policy  of  these  organizations 
toward  self-support  hereafter. " 

The  Publication  Committee  reported  that 
upon  application  they  had  granted  our  books 
to  the  following  libraries :  Masonic  Public 
Library,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Library  of 
the  Norwich  University;  Free  Library  As- 
sociation, Colorado  Springs,  CoL  The  com- 
mittee also  reported  that  they  proposed  to 
issue  as  a  regular  tract  '^  Unitarian! sm : 
YThat  does  it  Mean?"  by  Rev.  Frederick  B. 
Mott.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  it  was  voted  tliat  $25  be  ap- 
propriated to  aid  the  Unitarians  of  Khasi 
Hills,  Assam,  India,  to  print  tracts  in  their 
native  tongue;  also,  that  $308.08  be  appro- 
priated to  cover  cost  of  publishing  the  Uni- 
tarian Hevlew  for  the  year  1890,  additional 
to  the  former  appropriation. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  the 
name  of  Hon.  Charles  H.  Bell,  Exeter, 
N.  H. ,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Board  occa- 
sioned by  the  resignation  of  Sherman  Hoar, 
Esq.  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  that  recom- 
mendation, he  was  elected. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Prof.  James 
B.  Thayer,  stating  that  the  engrossing  nat- 
ure of  his  duties  at  Cambridge  made  it  nec- 
essary for  him  to  resign  his  position  as  a 
director.  The  Board  voted  to  accept  bis 
resignation,  and  instructed  the  secretary  to 
convey  to  Mr.  Thayer  their  very  great  regret 
that  they  were  obliged  to  lose-  his  valuable 
services  on  the  Board.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee submitted  the  name  of  Arthur  T. 
Lyman,  Esq.,  to  fill  the  vacancy;  and  the 
Board  accepted  that  recommendation,  and 
elected  him  to  the  post. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Rev.  Seth  C. 
Beach,  stating  that  he  proposed  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  to  retire  from  his  position 
as  Superintendent  of  Work  in  Northern 
New  England,  to  accept  the  pastorate  of 
the  society  in  Bangor,  and  submitting  for 
the  action  of  the  Board  certain  suggestions, 
which,  under  the  by-laws,  were  referred  lor 
consideration  to  the  Committee  on  the  New 
England  States. 

Adjourned. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Unitarian  society,  reports  were 
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read  from  the  pastor,  trustees,  Library  Com- 
mittee, Unity  Club,  Smiday-school,  Stn- 
dents'  Bible  Class,  King's  Daughters, 
Ladies*  Union,  and  tract  distribution  work, 
showing  a  year  of  quite  as  great  activity 
and  success  in  the  dissemination  of  Unita- 
rian thought  as  the  society  has  ever  known. 
Mr.  Sunderland's  recent  series  of  sermons 
upon  ''Immortality"  has  drawn  specially 
large  audiences,  and  requests  have  been 
numerous  and  urgent  that  he  print  them  In 
a  book. 

— The  Unity  Club  has  had  Rev.  James  Kay 
Applebee  here  to  give  five  lectures  on  "The 
Five  Great  Tragedies  of  Shakspere."  The 
lectures  drew  large  audiences,  and  were  a 
great  treat. 

Black  River  Falls,  'Wis.--Rev.  A.  N. 
Somers  has  just  published  a  little  pamphlet 
entitled  "Notes  of  Three  Sermons  on  the 
Bible,"  which  is  very  instructive.  He  has 
been  preaching  a  series  of  sermons  on 
"Questions  of  History  and  Faith." 

Boston  and  Violnity. — The  Lenten  Ser- 
vices held  by  the  Unitarian  churches  of  Bos- 
ton this  year  are  of  unusual  interest.  Those 
yet  to  oome  are  as  follows : — 

First  Church:  March  4,  Rev.  E.  A.  Hor- 
ton;  Man^  11,  Rev.  S.  W.  Brooke;  March 
IS,  Bev.  C.  O.  Ames ;  March  26,  Rev.  How- 
ard N.  Brown.  Thursday,  March  26,  com- 
munion at  8  P.M.  Gk>od  Friday,  March  27, 
service  at  11  A.M.,  Rev.  S.  W.  Brooke. 

King^s  Chapel:  Every  Wednesday  at  12.05 
noon,  for  hidf  an  hour.  Daring  Passion 
Week,  daily  service  at  5  p.m.  Thursday, 
March  26,  communion  at  8  p.m.  Oood  Fri- 
day, morning  service  at  11. 

Skmth  Congregational  Church:  A  short 
service  on  Friday  afternoons,  in  the  vestry, 
at 4.30 o'clock;  namely,  March 6,  13,  and 20. 

Arlington  Street  Church:  Service  each 
Friday  evening,  at  7.45,  namely:  March  6,** 
Rev.  S.  E.  Herrick;  March  13,  Rev.  Philip 
S.  Moxom ;  March  sio,  Rev.  G^rge  A.  Gor- 
don. Oood  Friday,  March  27,  'Rev.  Brooke 
Heiford. 

Dorchesterj  First  Parish  (MeetiDg-house 
Hill)  :  Special  services  each  Sunday  evening 
during  Lent  at  7.30  o'clock. 

Br^htonj  First  Parish:  On  Friday  even- 
higs,  March  18,  20,  and  27  (Oood  Friday), 
in  the  vestry. 

— Rev.  Brooke  Herford  is  giving  a  series  of 
Sunday  afternoon  sermons  at  the  Arlington 
Street  Church,  on  '< The  Spirit  of  the  Bible.'' 
The  special  subjects  and  dates  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

February  15.     In  the  Gtenesis  Traditions. 
February  22.     In  the  Story  of  Abraham. 
Mundi  1.     In  the  Epic  of  the  Exodus. 
March  8.     In  the  Psalms. 
March  15.     In  the  Prophets. 
March  22.     Christ  the  Fulness  of  the  Spirit. 

Burlington,  Vt. — The  Unitarian  church 
here  has  called  Rev.  H.  L.  Wheeler  as 
assistant  pastor. 


Chicago,  m.— The  wedding  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Milsted  of  Unity  Church  was  not  only  in 
itself  an  event  of  great  interest  to  the  par- 
ish, but  it  brought  Robert  CoUyer  back  for 
a  week  to  officiate  at  the  wedding  and  to 
preach  on  Sunday.  He  took  his  text  Sunday 
morning  from  Ezekiel  xxiv.  18,  19:  "So  I 
spake  unto  the  people  in  the  morning,  and 
at  even  my  wife  dieMi.  And  the  people  said 
unto  me.  Wilt  not  thou  tell  us  what  these 
things  mean  to  us?"  His  theme  was  the 
dear,  good  wife  who  had  labored  by  his  side 
twenty  years  there,  and  who  had  recently 
gone  from  his  home,  leaving  it  so  dark- 
ened. Said  one  of  the  daily  papers:  "His 
sermon  was  the  outpouring  of  his  heart 
among  his  old  and  beloved  friends,  to  whom 
he  talked  as  he  might  have  talked  at  his 
own  fireside.  Unaided  by  the  beneficence  of 
his  presence,  venerable  in  its  silver  crown, 
or  by  the  tones  of  his  earnest  voice,  which 
often  trembled  as  he  spoke  of  her  whom  he 
reverently  called  'mother,'  it  is  difficult  to 
reproduce  the  impression  which  yesterday 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  even  the 
strangers  in  that  large  congregation."  After 
the  wedding  Mr.  MlUted  and  his  wife  went 
South  for  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks. 
— A  tablet  has  been  placed  in  Unity  Church 
in  memory  of  its  generous  benefactor,  Eli 
Bates,  loved  and  honored  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

— Sunday,  February  8,  was  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Prof.  Swing 
in  Chicago. 

—A  Publishing  Committee  of  the  Third  Uni- 
tarian Church  continues  to  publish  "Fort- 
nightly Sermons"  by  their  pastor,  Rev. 
J.  y.  Blake.  The  price  is  50  cents  a  year. 
— The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
of  Chicago  is  to  erect  a  magnificent  building 
at  a  cost  of  $1,400,000.  The  building  will 
have  fourteen  stories,  three  of  which  will  be 
devoted  entirely  to  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. — At  the  recent  annual 
parish  meeting  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church 
the  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  that 
$11,000  had  been  raised  during  the  past  year 
to  finish  paying  for  the  new  church  building 
and  to  purchase  a  fine  organ. 

Deoorah,  la. — The  Unitarian  society  here 
has  just  dedicated  its  new  chapel. 

Dover,  N.H.— Rev.  R.  T.  Sawyer  has 
been  giving  a  series  of  special  Sunday  even- 
ing lectures  at  the  Pierce  Memorial  Church 
on  "Music,"  "Woman,"  "Labor,"  "Popular 
Amusements,"  " Washington, "  and  "Home." 

Orand  Rapida,  Mich. — At  an  enthusi- 
astic meeting  of  the  Unitarians  of  this  city 
on  February  8,  a  call  was  extended  to  Miss 
Mila  B.  Tapper  of  La  Porte,  Ind.,  to  take 
the  pastorate  of  the  society  for  a  year. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich— The  Unitarian  society 
prospers  under  the  joint  pastorate  of  Miss 
Bartlett    and    Miss   Murdoch.     Rev.    James 
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Kay  Applebee  has  been  preaching  and  lect- 
uring here  to  crowded  houses.  At  a  recent 
lecture  given  here  by  Mrs.  Livermore  the 
Unitarian  society  cleared  $105. 

KendallTille,  Ind. — A  People  *8  Church 
was  recently  organized  at  this  place.  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Fitch,  who  was  last  year  at  Har- 
vard Divinity  School,  has  become  its  min- 
ister. 

KhaBi  HillB,  India. —  A  correspondent 
writes :  *'  Some  time  ago  I  informed  you  that 
there  were  five  Unitarians  in  our  hills.  Now 
there  are  sixteen.  Eleven  of  these  are  in  the 
Nontalong  village,  and  have  a  meeting-house 
and  regular  services  every  Sunday.  Mr. 
Eissor  Singh  was  at  Nontalong  for  some 
days  last  October,  and  held  services  in  the 
open  air,  he  and  two  other  brethren  preach- 
ing to  a  good  number  of  villagers.  Our  cause 
in  this  l^utiful  village  is  very  hopeful.  The 
members  are  working  hard  to  enlighten  their 
fellow-villagers.  They  suffer  much  from  the 
want  of  a  hymn-book  printed  in  the  Ehasi 
language.  In  their  meetings  they  are 
obliged  to  use  h3rmns  selected  from  the  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodist  ^Hymn-book, ^  which  is 
unsuited  for  Unitarians,  containing  many 
hymns  such  as  *When  God  the  Creator 
died,'  *The  Covenant  of  the  Three  in  One,' 
and  the  like.  We  have  resolved  that  we 
must  get  some  hymns  printed  in  the  Khasi 
language  early  in  1891.  We  think  that,  if 
they  are  printed  in  America,  they  will  be 
more  respected,  and  better  done  than  if 
printed  in  India." 

Madison,  Wis. — The  Democrat  prints  in 
full  a  sermon  by  Bev.  J.  H.  Crooker,  entitled 
"Truth  about  the  Bible,"  in  which  he 
points  out  the  position  which  leading  schol- 
ars are  taking  on  important  questions  of  crit- 
icism. 

Marlboro,  Maaa. — The  twenty-fourth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Worcester  Conference 
was  held  with  the  West  Parish  on  January 
28  and  20.  Rev.  Calvin  Stebbins  preached  a 
sermon  on  "Reverence."  Rev.  Ai  S.  Annis 
conducted  the  devotional  meeting,  and  spoke 
on  "The  Revival  of  the  Religious  Life." 
Secretary  Reynolds  of  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association  gave  an  address  on  the 
opportunities  for  our  work.  The  paper  of 
the  day,  by  Rev.  Greorge  P.  Pratt,  on 
"Liturgical  Worship:  Is  it  Essential  to  an 
Efficient  Church?"  was  able  and  earnest,  and 
called  forth  an  animated  discussion. 

New  Tork,  N.T.— In  the  will  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Fogg,  widow  of  William  Fogg,  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church, 
about  $600,000  was  bequeathed  to  various 
colleges,  schools,  and  charitable  institutions. 
She  left  $20,000  to  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband, 
$50,000  to  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
and  $200,000  to  Harvard  College  for  a  pict- 
ure gallery,  with  $50,000  to  keep  it  up. 
— The  establishment  of  the  Unitarian  Head- 


quarters in  New  York  which  was  projected 
last  year  is  now  an  accomplished  fskct.  The 
rooms  are  kept  open  every  day  from  10 
A.M.  to  5.30  p.H.  Our  denominational  lit- 
erature is  kept  on  sale  there,  and  already 
the  place  is  becoming  a  centre  of  Unitarian 
activities. 

Plainfield.  N.J.— The    Unitarian  clmrch 
and    the    whole    commimlty  have    recently 
suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Job 
Male,  aged  eighty-three  years,  the  principal 
founder  of  the  city  of  Plainfield,  and  -pet- 
haps  its  leading  citizen,  and  also  from  the 
first   an   active    member    of    the    Unitarian 
church.     He  was  a  self-made  man,  rising  by 
his  own  energy,  ability,  and  worth  of  char- 
acter to  large  wealth  and  influence.     He  was 
the  first  mayor   of  the  city,  and  had   been 
several   times  re-elected,    and    nobody    was 
more   esteemed  and   honored  by  the   whole 
community.     At  one  time  he  was  a  member 
of    All    Souls'    Unitarian    Church  in   New 
York.     He  had  recently  given  a  lot   worth 
$3,000  to  the  Unitarian  society  hi  Plainfield, 
upon  which  their  new  church  is  to  be  bnUt. 
He  had  also  given  to  the  city  a  fine  public 
library  and  art  gallery  building.     The   fu- 
neral was  very  large.     The  funeral    service 
was  read  by  Rev.  Hobart  Clark  of  the  Unita- 
rian church,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Mr. 
Clark  and  by  Rev.   W.  R.  Richards  of  the 
Presbyterian  church. 

Pomona,  Cal.— The  Ladies'  Aid  Society 
of  the  Unitarian  church  held  a  bazaar  re- 
cently, and  met  with  cheering  success,  add- 
ing over  $200  to  the  slowly  growing  church 
fund.  Their  efforts  were  greatly  aided  by 
large  donations  from  generous  friends  in 
Charleston,  S.C.,  Boston,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

St.  Cloud,  Bffinn. — Rev.  Charles  J.  Staples 
has  been  preaching  during  February  on 
"Error  and  Guilt,"  "The  Unknown  God," 
"The  Minister  in  Modem  Life,"  "Atheism," 
"Heaven  and  Hell,"  "Miracles." 

St.  Paul,  Minn.~The  new  Universalist 
society  here  is  prospering  greatly  under  the 
leadership  of  Rev.  W.  S.  Vail.  The  con- 
gregation is  now  one  of  the  very  largest  in 
the  city. 

Salem,  Ore. — Encouraging  reports  were 
given  at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Society  of  Salem.  Tweuty- 
five  members  have  been  added  during  the 
year.  A  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society  was  or- 
ganized last  fall.  The  average  attendance 
at  the  Sunday-school  is  over  sixty.  The 
Unity  Club,  numbering  twenty  members, 
meets  every  week.  A  fine  lot  for  a  church 
is  now  paid  for,  and  they  hope  to  ereot  a 
church  during  the  coming  year.  Rev.  H.  H. 
Brown  is  pastor  of  the  society. 

Seattle,  Waah. — The  last  meeting  of  the 
Unitarian  Club  called  together  a  consider- 
able representation  of  prominent  Unitarians 
from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Falrhaven,  Puyallup, 
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and  Olympia.  There  was  a  banquet  at  the 
Ranier  Hotel;  and  then  addresses,  fnll  of 
wit  and  wisdom,  from  a  number,  the  princi- 
pal speaker  being  Mr.  Joseph  Shippen. 
The  occasion  was  a  delightful  one. 

San  Diego,  Cal.— Rev.  B.  F.  McDaniel 
does  not  believe  in  the  kind  of  religion 
that  holds  itself  aloof  from  practical  politics 
and  practical  life,  as  is  evinced  by  a  very 
plain-spoken  and  candid  sermon  on  "The 
Duty  of  the  Hour"  (printed  in  full  in  the 
Daily  8un)y  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  city  depends  not 
alone  upon  its  physical  advantages,  but  even 
more  upon  its  intellectual,  social,  educa- 
tional, moral,  and  religious  condition. 

Taunton,  Mass. — The  Unitarian  society 
has  voted  a  leave  of  absence  of  four  months 
to  its  minister,  Bev.  J.  P.  Forbes,  accom- 
panying the  same  with  a  purse  sufficient  to 
pay  his  expenses  on  a  trip  to  Europe. 

Toledo,  Ohio.— The  work  of  raising 
money  for  the  proposed  new  Unitarian 
church  moves  forward  encouragingly. 
—Mr.  Jenipngs  followed  the  trial  of  Bev.  H. 
MacQueary  with  a  sermon  on  the  subject, 
which  was  printed  in  the  Toledo  papers, 
and  stirred  up  replies  from  some  orthodox 
ministers  and  much  public  comment.  The 
result  has  been  an  opportunity  for  Mr.  Jen- 
nings to  put  before  the  people  some  pointed 
and  wholesome,  if  not  wholly  agreeable, 
truth  about  the  reliability  of  such  doctrines 
as  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  mirac- 
ulous birth  of  Jesus,  the  Trmity,  etc. 

Troy,  N.Y.— The  Daily  Times  says  that 
at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Unita- 
rian church  the  reports  presented  showed 
that  the  attendance  upon  the  services  of  the 
church  is  liu^er  than  ever  before,  and  that 
the  society  'is  in  all  ways  prospering  under 
the  ministrations  of  its  pastor,  Bev.  Joseph 
Waite. 

Tacoma,  Wash.— Bev.  W.  E.  Copeland 
0^  heen  giving  to  large  congregations  a 
series  of  Sunday  evening  lectures  on  "  Mod- 
em Leaders  of  Beligious  Thought,"  includ- 
J^  Calvin,  Wesley,  Swedenborg,  Comte, 
Channing,  Alexander  Campbell,  Brigham 
Young,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  others. 

Waterville,  Me.— The  Women's  Auxil- 
^  of  this  place  is  planning  to  raise  money 
(^th  some  help,  perhaps,  from  other  auxil- 
^es  la  the  State)  to  secure  the  printing  of 
two  Unitarian  tracts  in  the  Ehasi  language, 
ior  the  use  of  Mr.  Kissor  Singh,  hi  Assam, 
India. 

Wichita,  Kan. — A  very  intelligent  and 
^terested  congregation  has  been  collected 
here,  among  whom  Mr.  E.  B.  Shippen  Is 
Jotag  finely.  The  hall  in  which  services  are 
neld  Is  now  too  small  to  accommodate  his 
^ndlence, 

., '^''^r  belongs  to  the  libraries,  truth  to 
vhe  homan  mind. '» 


RELIGIOUS  LIFE  AT  HARVARD. 


The  following  letter,  published  in  the  Bos- 
ton Commonwealth,  will  interest  many,  and 
perhaps  help  correct  some  misconceptions : — 

"Harvard's  Better  Self,"  Mr.  Bigelow's 
timely  article  in  the  New  England  Maga- 
zine for  December,  is  an  entirely  fair  state- 
ment of  the  religious  life  and  opportunities 
at  Cambridge.  It  is  keenly  appreciated  by 
most  of  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School, 
often  called  by  Prof.  Toy  or  Prof.  Lyon  the 
"School  of  the  Prophets." 

I  wish  to  speak  of  two  or  three  things 
besides  what  Mr.  Bigelow  has  pointed  out. 
First,  a  visitor  here  would  feel  that  there 
was  something  in  the  atmosphere  about 
Divinity  Hall  that  makes  these  young  men 
all  brothers :  be  himself,  before  he  knew  it, 
would  be  one  of  the  family.  It  would  seem 
almost  a  miracle  to  him,  at  first,  that  forty 
or  fifty  people  could  meet  each  other  a  dozen 
times  a  day  with  a  frankness  and  cordiality 
continually  welling  up  in  good  will. 
Whence  the  source  of  such  human  sun- 
shine? 

As  the  college  bell  calls  all  who  hear  it  to 
morning  prayers,  our  band  of  future  prophets 
meet  in  their  own  chapel,  around  which 
their  rooms  cluster,  in  Divinity  Hall.  There 
together,  led  by  one  of  their  number,  they 
lift  up  their  hearts  and  minds  in  devotion 
to  God,  and  consecrate  the  day's  work  and 
study  to  his  service.  And  as,  with  radiant 
faces,  greetings,  and  confidences,  these  un- 
cowled  modem  friars  file  out  to  meet  their 
teachers  and  begin  their  duties,  then  would 
our  visitor  understand  what  it  is  that  causes 
this  spirit  of  good  will,  what  it  is  that 
unites  men  in  true  fellowship. 

Having  spent  an  evening  with  the  Society 
of  Christian  Brethren,  as  Harvard's  Young 
Men*s  Christian  Association  is  called,  and 
being  impressed  with  the  energetic  spirit  of 
their  meeting,  our  visitor  might  feel  that 
the  Wednesday  afternoon  conference  of  the 
divinity  students  lacked  some  of  their  fire. 
But,  as  one  after  another  arose,  to  express 
his  thoughts  on  such  matters  as  "The  Minis- 
ter and  the  Children,"  "The  Demand  of  the 
Age  on  the  Clergy,"  "The  Minister  as  Pas- 
tor," etc.,  he  would  feel  that  these  young 
men  had  embarked  on  a  life-work,  that  fires 
are  smouldering  beneath  the  surface  which 
are  to  last  through  a  long,  and  perhaps 
stormy,  voyage.  Sparks  from  these  fires 
light  up  the  Friday  evening  preaching  ser- 
vices in  the  chapel,  which  are  wholly  unique 
and  much  appreciated  by  that  portion  of 
the  public  who  have  found  out  that  they  are 
invited  to  attend  them. 

The  Divinity  School,  in  the  beginning, 
was  the  basis  of  Harvard  College;  and,  as 
I  have  su^ested,  it  is  to-day  the  backbone  of 
its  whole  life,  the  vital  source  of  its  "better 
self." 

One  meets  its  professors  in  other  branches 
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than  the  strictly  theological  curriculum, — 9a 
the  evening. lectures,  where  all  the  studentt 
of  the  college  come  to  know  them ;  at  Apple- 
ton  Chapel,  where  daily  all  come  in  contact 
with  its  Parkman  Professor  of  Theology. 
Indeed,  Prof.  Peabody^s  course  in  "Prac- 
tical Ethics"  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
valuable  courses  in  the  list  of  electives.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  an  increasing  dis- 
position, under  the  present  liberal  system  of 
electives,  for  young  men  to  come  from  the 
college  proper  over  to  the  Divinity  School 
for  one  or  more  courses. 

And,  finally,  the  student  must  exactly  fit 
Isaiah's  description  of  a  blockhead— one 
whose  "heart  is  fat,  and  his  ears  heavy,  and 
lips  that  are  shut" — who  does  not  feel  the 
strong  religious  infiuence  that  surges  through 
two  out  of  three  of  the  college  courses.  In 
proof  of  this,  I  ask.  Where  is  there  another 
community  or  a  church  where  some  three 
hundrcMi  young  people  voluntarily  assemble 
seven  or  eight  times  a  week  for  religious 
devotion?  I  believe  that  the  choicest  gift 
that  Harvard  bestows  on  her  sons  is  her 
religious  influence.  Whatever  else  she  has 
to  give  is  made  living  and  visible  by  this 
light.  And,  though  many  a  student  may 
carry  off  her  gifts,  unaware  that  wrapped 
in  each  is  the  message  of  the  "School  of 
Prophets,"  still,  all  the  same,  the  purpose 
of  its  founders  has  never  miscarried; 
namely,  tliat  there  should  be  an  educated 
mlnistiy  forever  sending  forth  that  influence 
for  which  and  by  which  the  college  was 
established. 


JOTTINGS. 


While  Charles  Bradlaugh  was  lying  on  his 
death-bed,  the  British  House  of  Commons 
did  him  the  tardy  and  poor  justice  of  ex- 
punging the  resolutions  declaring  him  ineli- 
gible to  a  seat  in  that  body  for  refusing  to 
take  a  religious  oath ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  act  came  in  time  for  him  ever  to  be  con- 
scious of  it  in  this  world. 

There  are  now  forty-one  Congregational 
Clubs  in  the  country,  the  forty-first  having 
just  been  organized  at  Springfield,  Mo. 

The  Progressive  Body  of  Friends 
("Quakers**)  now  numbers  In  this  country 
781  "meetings,**  1,003  ministers,  and  76,136 
members. 

It  is  said  that  Chauncey  M.  Depew  treats 
book-canvassers  as  politely  as  though  they 
were  railroad  magnates.  He  said  to  one 
who  called  upon  him  the  other  day :  "  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  buy  your  book,  for  I  really 
do  not  need  it.  Otherwise,  I  should  be  de- 
lighted.'* The  canvasser,  although  he  sold 
no  book  to  him,  declared  that  he  regarded 
Mr.  Depew  as  a  charming  gentleman. 
Query:  Should  even  the  presence  of  the 
book-canvasser  have  power  to  make  us  less 
than  gentlemen  and  ladies  and  Christians? 


Milwaukee  is  to  have  a  fine  statue  of 
Henry  Bergh  m  the  centre  of  a  great  drink- 
ing fountain  for  horses. 

Five  of  the  most  profitable  industries — 
namely,  blacksmithing,  wheelwrighting,  tin- 
smithing,  harness  and  shoe  making— of  the 
Normal  School  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  have  so 
far  outgrown  their  quarters  as  to  be  carried 
on  at  great  disadvantage.  With  $1,000  the 
students  can  saw  the  lumber,  bum  the 
bricks,  and  put  up  a  brick  building  40  by 
120,  two  stories,  by  which  the  capacity  of 
these  industries  will  be  more  than  doubled, 
and  the  ability  of  the  school  to  aid  needy 
students  equally  increased.  Prof.  Wash- 
ington will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  who 
may  be  interested  in  this  practical  invest- 
ment. 

JUSTICE. 

Three  men  went  out  one  summer  night  : 
No  care  had  they,  or  aim. 
They  drank,  and  said,  "Ere  we  go  home 
To-night,  we'll  have  a  game." 

Three  girls  began,  that  summer  night, 
A  life  of  endless  shame, 
And  went  through  drink,  disease,  and  death. 
Swift  as  a  racing  flame. 

Homeless  and  lawless,  loathed,  they  died : 
Rich,  honored,  praised,  the  men ; 
But  when  they  all  shall  meet  with  Grod, 
And  Justice  speaks,  what  then? 

— Stojiford  Brooke, 

Marshal  Ballington  Booth  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  in  regard  to  the  Salvation 
Army  in  the  United  States :  "  In  this  coun- 
try, the  Army  has  446  corps  and  outposts, 
and  already  1,125  commanding  oflKcera. 
There  are  rescue  homes  at  Grand  Rapids 
and  San  Francisco;  training  garrisona  in 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Cleveland, 
Englewood,  Des  Moines,  Omaha,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Oakland.  The  circulation  of  the 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  editions  of  the 
War- Cry  amounts  to  over  ^,000  copies 
weekly.  Chicago  is  the  city  where  the 
Army  has  the  greatest  number  of  corps. 
The  national  headquarters  is  at  111  Reade 
Street,  New  York  City.*' 

Rev.  S.  W.  Sample  defines  temperance 
well:  "Temperance  is  not  'moderation  in  all 
things,*  but  total  absUnence  from  things 
evil,  moderate  use  of  things  good,  whole- 
souled  devotion  to  things  best." 

"Every  human  being  is  a  centre  of  the 
universe.  '* 


For  offer  of  speeial  rates  for  new  snb- 
scribers  to  the  Unitarian  and  Chris- 
tian Register  see  February  Unitarian, 
page  96.  This  offer  lasts  only  until  April 
1 ;  hence  all  who  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  it  should  do  so  at  once. 
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THE  PERFECT  LA  W. 


A  SERMON  BT  RBV.   8.  M.   CROTHSR8, 
ST.   PAUL,  MINN. 

"The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect."— Psalm  xix.  7. 

To  this  ancient  text  let  me  bring  a  mod- 
em commentary.      Herbert  Spencer  writes : 
**  Unable  as   Imperfect  man  may  be  to  fulfil 
the  perfect  law,  there  is  no  other  law  for 
him.     One  right  coarse  only  is  open:   he 
must  follow  that,  or  take  the  consequences. 
The  conditions  of  existence  will  not  bend  to 
his  perversity  or  relax  in  consideration  of 
his   weakness.     It    is,    indeed,    a    favorite 
maxim  of  a  certain  popular  philosophy  that 
there    is  no  rule  without    its    exceptions. 
Applied  to  conventional  usages,  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  pocket  prudence,   to   the   laws  of 
grammar  or    of  etiquette,   it  may  be  true 
enough;  but,   if  affirmed  of    the  essential 
principles  of  things,  of  society,  of  man,  it 
is  utterly  false.     Nature *8  rules  have  no  ex- 
ceptions.   The  apparent  ones  are  only  ap- 
parent,   not    real.      They    are    Indications 
either  that  we  have  not  found  the  true  law 
or  that  we  have  got  an  imperfect  expression 
of  it"    And  so  he  says  that,  if  the  law  of 
terrestrial  gravitation  be  defined  simply  as 
the  tendency  of  all  free  bodies  to  descend 
toward  the  centre  of  the  earth,  you  may  add 
triumphantly,    All   free    bodies    except  the 
balloon.    But,  when  the  law  is  properly  un- 
derstood, it  is  seen  that  the  balloon  is  not 
^  exception,  but  only  an  illustration  of  it. 
The   absoluteness   of    the    Eternal    Law, 
which  allows  no  exception  to  be  possible,  is 
alike  a  fixed  principle  of  philosophy  and  of 
religion.    As  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  sci- 
ence, so  it  is  the  standard  of  all  morals.     It 
is  as  necessary  to  consecutive  thought  as  is 
the  conception  of  a  straight  line  to  geom- 
^^-    A  law  generally  operative,  but    not 
always,  would  afford  no  guide  to  conduct. 


And  yet,  though  we  find  religious  teach- 
ers affirming  so  long  ago  that  the  law  of  the 
Lord  is  perfect,  and  that  in  the  Eternal  is 
neither  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning, 
we  find  this  truth  practically  contradicted 
in  many  of  the  doctrines  of  popular  the- 
ology. 

It  is  because  such  doctrines  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  rational  religion  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  protest  against  them.  Let  us  observe 
how  explicit  the  contradictions  are  to  the 
principle  that  the  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect. 

First,  the  common  doctrine  of  miracles  is 
one.  If  the  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  then 
it  is  in  itself  the  supreme  miracle,  the  at- 
testation of  the  Divine  Existence.  And  It 
must  be  so,  for  to  religious  thought  the  laws 
of  nature  must  be  the  manifestation  of  the 
will  of  God.  If  they  are  perfect,  then  they 
must  perfectly  fulfil  the '  Divine  Will.  If  it 
is  true  that  Gk)d  is  love,  not  sometimes,  but 
always,  then  that  love  must  .be  manifest  in 
the  law,  so  that  ''all  is  law,  all  is  love." 

But  we  are  told  that  Divine  Love  can  be 
proved  only  by  something  which  is  an  ex- 
ception to  Divine  Law.  Once  the  sun  stood 
still,  the  waves  of  the  sea  defied  gravitation, 
iron  swam,  beasts  talked,  the  dead  arose; 
and  all  this  is  necessary  to  prove  that  God 
exists.  Once  a  Child  was  bom  without 
earthly  father,  and  this  proves  that  we  are 
all  children  of  Grod.  Once  a  favored  people 
was  fed  with  manna  from  heaven,  and  this 
proves  that  God  cares  for  his  children  and 
will  answer  the  prayer,  ''Give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread." 

Is  this  logic?  These  things  would  only 
prove  that  God  cares  for  his  children  some- 
times, manifests  himself  sometimes,  loves 
some  of  them.  It  scarcely  proves  that  his 
mercy  endureth  forever.  There  is  scant 
comfort  for  us  to  whom  none  of  these  won- 
derful things  ever  happened. 

And,  if  an  exception  the  to  Eternal  Law 
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is  necessary  in  order  to  proTe  the  Divine  Ex- 
istence, then  the  law  is  not  perfect.  Then 
the  oncoming  of  the  morning,  the  infinite 
spaces  of  the  heavens,  the  solemn  stars,  the 
green  earth,  the  deep  experiences  of  human 
life,  the  hopes  that  spring  unhidden  in  faith- 
ful hearts,  are  not  suificient  to  convert  the 
soul  to  reverence.  For  the  most  part,  God 
has  left  himself  without  a  witness. 

If  God  is  eternal,  must  not  his  being  be 
manifested  in  that  which  is  eternal  rather 
than  in  that  which  is  transient?  And  the 
most  religious  man  must  be,  not  one  who 
sees  something  wonderful  in  a  single  inci- 
dent which  is  never  repeated,  but  one  who  is 
awed  to  worship  by  the  spectacle  of  Power 
all  the  more  marvellous  because  it  is  un- 
ceasing. 

Another  denial  of  the  i)erfectness  of  the 
Divine  Law  in  popular  theology  is  the  idea 
that  Eternal  Justice  can  admit  of  excep- 
tions. In  the  plan  of  salvation,  as  usually 
expounded,  the  Divine  Mercy  pleads  against 
the  austere  requirements  of  Divine  Justice. 
Justice  demands  that  all  men  should  be 
punished  eternally  for  their  sins.  But  mercy 
makes  an  exception  for  those  who  believe, 
and  justice  is  satisfied  by  the  punishment  of 
one  who  is  himself  guiltless.  Those  who 
are  saved  are  not  saved  by  justice,  but  by  an 
exception  to  the  just  law.  Now,  is  not  this 
exactly  parallel  to  the  thought  of  the  man 
who  says  that  all  bodies  obey  the  law  of 
gravitation  except  balloons?  It  is  said  that 
justice  is  done  to  all  men, — except  to  the 
elect. 

We  answer  that  the  law  of  justice  can  no 
more  admit  of  exceptions  than  the  law  of 
gravitation.  As  the  ascent  of  the  balloon  is 
as  much  according  to  the  law  of  gravitation 
as  the  falling  of  a  stone,  so  the  saving  of  a 
soul  is  as  much  an  act  of  justice  as  its  con- 
demnation. There  cannot  be  one  law  for 
heaven  and  another  law  for  hell;  but, 
though  we  make  our  bed  in  hell,  God  is 
there. 

The  true  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  eter- 
nal punishment  is  not  that  it  is  not  merci- 
ful, but  that  it  is  not  just. 

The  dilemma  of  how  God's  justice  may 
be  reconciled  with  his  mercy  arises  from  a 
false  conception  of  what  justice  is.  When 
rightly  interpreted,  the  law  of  justice  not 
only  has  no  exceptions,  but  needs  none.  It 
means  to  give  every  one  exactly  that  which 


belongs  to  him,  that  there  shall  be  no  par- 
tiality, but  that  every  deed  shall  have  its 
fitting  consequence.  And  mercy  is  not  an 
exception  to  justice,  but  its  finest  exemplifi- 
cation.    For  \  rfect  justice  is  merciful, — 

"There*s  a  kindness  in  God*s  justice." 

Perfect  justice  considers  all  the  circum- 
stances, takes  into  account  everything  that 
can  extenuate  as  well  as  everything  that  ag- 
gravates the  guilt.  It  measures  accurately 
the  responsibility.  It  gives  the  criminal 
credit  for  every  good  impulse ;  it  encourages 
his  every  good  endeavor.  The  smoking  flax 
it  will  not  quench ;  the  bruised  reed  it  will 
not  break.  Perfect  justice  has  no  passion, 
no  scorn.  It  is  not  akin  to  hate,  but  to 
love;  for  "it  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  it 
envieth  not,  is  not  easily  provoked,  doth 
not  behave  itself  unseemly,  rejoiceth  not  in 
iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth." 

When  men  have  had  a  low  and  conven- 
tional idea  of  what  justice  is,  they  have 
looked  upon  every  aid  of  humanity  as  an 
exception  to  its  laws,  an  act  of  special  grace 
worthy  of  loud  praise. 

So  the  old  robber  barons  deprived  their 
serfs  of  the  common  rights  of  man,  absorbed 
all  the  lands  for  their  own  uses,  reduced  the 
people  to  beggary,  and  then,  in  a  burst  of 
generosity,  built  monasteries  at  whose  gates 
these  beggars  were  fed.  True  justice  would 
have  made  much  of  their  vaunted  charity 
superfluous. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  certain 
forms  of  philanthropy  in  our  own  day.  We 
are  slowly  coming  to  see  that  the  first  thing 
man  demands  of  his  fellows  is  justice ;  and, 
when  that  is  perfect,  we  shall  see  that  mercy 
is  no  afterthought,  but  is  involved  in  it. 
And  so,  looking  toward  God,  men  will  come 
to  put  their  trust  not  in  any  plans  of  atone- 
ment by  which  they  fancy  they  may  escape 
the  consequences  of  their  own  deeds:  they 
will  return  to  the  simple,  manly  faith  of  the 
older  Scriptures  in  the  Divine  Justice  which 
is  perfect.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right. 

Another  idea  of  popular  theology  is  that 
religion  itself  must  be  treated  as  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  laws  governing  human 
development;  or,  rather,  each  sect  would 
have  us  believe  that  its  own  particular  his- 
tory has  been  such  an  exception.  Civiliza- 
tion, science,  art,  these  have  developed  ac- 
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cording  to  general  laws.  False  religions 
have  also  grown  naturally ;  but  the  true  re- 
ligion, which  is  oars,  has  been  an  exception. 
There  are  those  who  feel  that  our  acceptance 
of  Christianity  depends  on  oar  ability  to 
prore  that  it  grew  up  in  some  absolutely 
different  fashion  from  other  religious  systems. 

Other  religions  have  their  sacred  books, 
their  deified  founders,  their  myths,  and  their 
rituals.  But  no  comparison  is  allowed  with 
similar  things  in  the  Christian  Church. 
And  so  with  personal  character,  a  line  is 
drawn  between  secular  and  sacred  virtues. 
Religious  bic^raphy  is  largely  vitiated  by 
the  attempt  of  the  writers  to  show  that  their 
heroes  were  not  as  other  men  are. 

From  time  to  time  certain  men  have  exer- 
cised a  profound  influence  upon  the  relig- 
ions world.  They  have  changed  the  course 
of  thought,  and  stirred  the  deepest  feelings 
of  the  soul.  How  did  they  do  this?  Had 
they  exercised  the  same  powers  in  secular 
work,  they  would  challenge  admiration,  but 
there  would  be  no  affectation  of  mystery. 

But  the  religious  historian  is  not  content 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  heroes  of  faith  simply 
and  naturally.  He  must  exclaim  and  moral- 
ize over  the  marvels  of  supernatural  grace. 
In  the  lives  of  the  Catholic  saints  the  real 
personalities  are  obscured  by  pious  embel- 
lishments; and  the  Protestant  saints  have 
often  suffered  as  badly  at  the  hands  of  their 
admirers,  who  allow  nothing  for  the  play  of 
natural  impulses.  The  history  of  Christian 
missions  is  full  of  romance  and  of  the  most 
thrillhig  adventure;  but  we  are  allowed  to 
see  in  it  only  the  painful  self-sacrifice, 
rendered  possible  only  because  the  missiona- 
ries have  been  sustained  by  the  special  mercy 
of  God.  How  marvellous,  we  are  told,  it  is 
that  men  should  leave  home  and  country 
and  endure  all  manner  of  hardships,  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  cross ! 

Tes;  but  does  it  never  strike  the  biog- 
rapher that  natural  temperament  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it?  Something  more  than 
piety  was  necessary  to  make  a  Xavier  or  a 
Moffat.  Dear  old  Dr.  Primrose,  the  vicar 
of  Wakefield,  was  as  sincere  a  Christian  as 
was  David  Livhigstone;  yet  he  said,  "All 
our  adventures  were  by  the  fireside,  and  all 
our  migrations  were  from  the  blue  bed  to 
the  brown."  Such  a  man  might  have  been 
converted  ten  times  over,  and  not  have  had 
a  call  to  go  on  a  foreign  mission.     Different 


motives  led  David  Livingstone  and  Henry 
Stanley  into  the  heart  of  Central  Africa ;  but 
they  were  men  of  the  same  heroic  stuff,  and 
alike  felt  the  fascination  of  the  unknown. 

More  than  two  hundred  years  ago  Father 
Hennepin  stood  among  the  Indians  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  It  was  a  magnificent 
exhibition  of  missionary  zeal.  A  few  days 
after  the  French  adventurer,'' Duluth,  came 
over  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  meet 
him.  Different  objects  brought  the  men  to- 
gether; but  the  same  tough,  adventurous 
character,  the  same  scorn  of  ease,  the  same 
love  of  danger,  made  the  soldier  of  the  cross 
and  the  soldier  of  fortune  akin. 

Religion  gains  not  only  in  human  interest, 
but  also  in  dignity  and  power,  when  we 
take  for  granted  its  perfect  naturalness. 
When  we  see  in  the  world  the  highest  forms 
of  religious  virtue, — faith,  resignation,  per- 
fect love  casting  out  fear, — let  us  not  treat 
them  as  exceptions  to  the  laws  of  human 
nature,  as  if  the  saint  were  a  monstrosity. 
They  simply  show  human  nature  at  its 
highest.  We  will  then  do  real  justice  to 
those  great  men  who  have  been  the  leaders 
in  the  spiritual  life.  The  Old  Testament 
prophets  will  cease  to  appear  prodigies,  and 
take  their  place  among  the  world's  impas- 
sioned poets  and  preachers.  Paul  will  not 
seem  less  true  an  apostle  when  we  see  in 
him  a  man  of  natural  genius.  It  was  no 
occult  power  which  was  wielded  by  Augus- 
tine or  Calvin  or  Edwards.  They  influenced 
their  generations  by  virtue  of  overmaster- 
ing intellects  and  unflinching  logic.  In 
Luther  and  Latimer  we  recognize  the  power 
of  common  sense  and  of  overflowing  human- 
ity. In  Loyola  and  Wesley  we  see  the  tri- 
umphs of  a  genius  for  organization  set  on 
fire  by  zeaL  The  same  talents  which, 
turned  in  one  direction,  founded  States, 
turned  in  another  direction,  have  founded 
new  religious  systems.  "Were  I  not  Alex- 
ander, I  would  be  Diogenes."  This  was 
more  than  an  idle  vaunt.  The  ambitious 
force  which  in  the  king  would  not  rest  con- 
tent save  in  xmiversal  conquest,  turned 
within,  would  not  have  been  content  till 
self -conquest  had  been  equally  complete. 

Sacred  genius  and  secular  genius  obey  the 
same  laws.  The  good  bishop,  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, and  the  playwright,  William  Shakspere, 
seem  far  apart ;  yet  was  Emerson  right  in 
saying,  "  Taylor,  that  Shakspere  of  divines  I" 
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I  remember  how  I  was  shocked  when  first 
I  heard  one  speak  of  Jesus  as  a  poet.  But 
why  not?  A  teacher  of  high  truth  he  might 
have  been ;  but,  had  he  not  had  the  poet^s 
endowment,  he  would  have  taught  in  literal 
precepts,  and  not  in  parables.  And  just  as 
natural  was  his  purity  of  soul.  We  libel 
humanity  when  we  say  that  a  perfect  life 
•can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
of  a  special  miracle. 

But  what  shall  be  the  effect  upon  religion 
of  the  recognition  of  the  reign  of  law? 
Fatalistic  materialism  seems  to  some  inev- 
itable. They  feel  that  it  means  that  we  are 
under  the  control  of  remorseless  mechanism. 
There  is  no  room  for  freedom,  or  love,  or 
hope.     All  is  mechanism,  for  all  is  law. 

Is  this  the  necessary  inference?  It  seems 
to  me  that  those  who  make  it,  fall  into  the 
old  error  of  imagining  that  there  can  be  ex- 
ceptions to  the  eternal  laws. 

For,  if  the  laws  of  the  universe  do  not 
allow  for  the  development  of  spiritual 
powers,  then,  if  these  are  ever  manifested, 
it  must  be  in  defiance  of  these  laws.  But  I 
feel,  I  love,  I  hope.  I  can  do  more :  I  can 
analyze  my  feelings,  I  can  choose  between 
the  lower  and  the  higher  love.  When  we 
speak  of  freedom,  we  appeal  to  personal 
consciousness.  When  we  speak  of  religion, 
we  appeal  to  exx>erience.  Those  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  of  which  Paul  writes  are  facts 
which  cannot  be  explained  away. 

If,  then,  all  comes  to  pass  in  accordance 
with  law,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that 
the  laws  of  the  universe  have  higher  mean- 
ings and  reaches  than  we  had  imagined. 
They  are  not  all  mechanical,  but  leave  room 
for  life  and  freedom. 

Slowly  we  come  to  realize  these  spiritual 
laws  by  which  we  are  held,  and  to  feel  that 
the  Power  Eternal  is  not  blind,  but  wise  be- 
yond our  understanding.  The  Power  in  the 
imiverse  seems  not  less,  but  more  divine, 
when  we  cease  to  think  of  it  as  arbitrary. 

Nowhere  can  we  escape  from  the  realm  of 
law.  Yet  we  can  rise  from  the  lower  to 
higher  realms.  There  is  ^'a  law  of  the 
spirit  of  life"  which  makes  us  free  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death.  In  willing  obedience 
to  that  higher  law  lies  the  glory  of  our  hu- 
manity. The  greatest  natures  have  felt  ne- 
cessities of  the  spirit  more  powerful  than 
those  of  the  flesh,  and  have  yielded  to  their 
strong  compulsions. 


Jesus  was  nailed  to  the  cross.  It  was  no 
accident  that,  thus  nailed,  he  died  in  linger- 
ing torture.  But  neither  was  it  an  accident 
that  he  cried,  ''Father,  forgive  them:  they 
know  not  what  they  do!"  It  was  the  mani- 
festation of  the  law  of  love  supreme  in  him. 

"I  cannot  do  otherwise!"  cried  the  re- 
former. This  is  the  paradox  of  experience: 
he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  obey  the 
perfect  law, — ^the  law  of  liberty. 

"Should  such  a  man  as  I  flee?  And  who 
is  there  being  as  I  am  would  go  into  the 
temple  to  save  his  life?  I  will  not  go  in." 
So  said  the  Jewish  patriot  to  whom  an  act  of 
cowardice  had  become  a  moral  impossibility. 

"For  necessity  is  laid  upon  me,''  writes 
Paul;  "and  woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the 
gospel. " 

And  Theodore  Parker,  scorning  conven- 
tional restrictions,  found  himself  the  thnll 
of  the  higher  law.  Before  its  requirements 
he  was  powerless  but  to  obey. 

And  high  courage  comes  with  the  recogni- 
tion of  these  eternal  spiritual  lawa.  If  all 
we  value  depended  on  our  own  wills,  they 
might  fail.  But  it  is  not  so.  They  are  not 
afterthoughts,  but  are  involved  in  the  very 
life  of  the  world.  "What  is  excellent  is 
permanent."  The  mother ^s  love  is  not  an 
accident :  it  is  a  manifestation  of  a  lav  of 
life.  Without  it  the  higher  forms  of  life 
would  perish  from  the  earth.  Morality  is 
not  an  accident.  It  does  not  depend  upon 
some  arbitrary  statute.  It  has  been  devel- 
oped by  the  steady  pressure  of  necessity. 
It  has  the  sanction  of  a  Power  which  cannot 
be  mocked  nor  set  at  naught.  No  act  of 
nobleness  has  come  by  accident.  It  is  but  a 
single  wave  of  the  incoming  tide,  and  be- 
hind it  is  all  the  power  of  the  unboimded 
sea.  Well  did  the  Roman  moralist  say,  "Xo 
man  can  be  good  without  God."  It  is  the 
life  of  ages  which  manifests  itself  in  the 
heroic  deed  of  the  hour.  The  good  man 
dies  and  is  forgotten,  but  goodness  is  im- 
mortal. Religion  is  not  an  accident.  Our 
best  instincts,  our  purest  loves,  our  sincer- 
est  prayers,  reach  beyond  ourselves  to  the 
Eternal. 

"  The  winds  that  through  my  ocean  run 
Reach  through  all  worlds  beyond  the  sun: 
Through  life,  through  death,  through  fate, 

through  time. 
Grand  breaths  of  God,  they  sweep  sublime; 
A  thread  of  law  runs  through  my  prayer, 
Stronger  than  iron  cables  are. " 
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The  hum&n  soul  with  all  its  needs  and 
powers  is  not  an  accident,  but  a  revelation. 
"The  tabernacles  of  €rod  are  with  men." 
The  Eternal  ever  reveals  himself  anew  in 
the  man  to  whom  "conscious  law  is  King  of 
kings."  In  the  light  of  that  conscious  law 
we  live ;  and,  though  we  flee  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth,  we  cannot  escape 
it, —for  it  is  God. 


JOHN  WESLEY 

ASD    THB    EVANGELICAL   REVIVAL  OF  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.* 


A  time  of  great  religious  activity  may  be 
said    to    be    a    time  when    those   qualities 
through  which  God  gets  expression  in  us  are 
called  into  the  greatest  energy.     When  the 
fruits  of  the  spirit  energize  and  give  charac- 
ter to  all  life,  then  we  have  not  only  relig- 
ion, we  have  life  at  its  best.     In  the  light 
of  this    definition,    the    conditions    which 
mark  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century 
must  indicate  the  low-water  mark  of  the  re- 
ligious   life.      Whatever    religious    thought 
there  was  had  been  trimmed  to  fit  the  poli- 
tics of  the  time,  while  the  politics  were  as 
bad  as  the  cynicism  and  selfishness  of  Wal- 
pole  and  his  school  could  make  them.     The 
politicians  boasted  that  no  ideals  could  be  an 
impediment  in  their  service  to  expedience; 
and  the  clergy  boasted  that  they  could  "  read 
prayers  with  great  power,"  even  though  it 
were  not  possible  to  discover  the  eight  or  a 
dozen  people  hid  among  the  deep  shadows  of 
the  magnificent  church.     They  delighted  m 
performing  the  offices  of  religion ;  but  they 
had  little  sympathy  with  the  needs  of  the 
human   soul,   and    still    less  knowledge  of 
them. 

The  insincerity  in  politics  and  in  church 
affairs  was  typical  of  every  phase  of  English 
life  at  that  time.  In  a  great  measure  this 
insincerity  can  be  accounted  for  in  this  way  : 
there  had  been  an  attempt  to  establish  a  na- 
tional church.  As  such  it  was  intended  to  be 
a  representative  church,  representing  as  far 
as  possible  all  the  forms  of  religious  belief 
existing  in  the  country.  At  that  time  the 
population  was  almost  evenly  divided:  one 
lialf  in  most  things  leaned  toward  Cathol- 
icism,   while    the  other    was    substantially 

*  Abstract  of  an  address  delivered  in  Winona, 
{unik.,on  tbe  centennial  anniTersary  of  John  Wes- 
ley's death. 


Puritan.  The  Church  was  intended  to  com- 
prise both  parties.  The  Prayer-book  was  a 
compromise  framed  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
prehension and  peace.  Ambiguities  of  ex- 
pression were  intentionally  introduced  into 
it,  and  its  double  origin  is  clearly  reflected  in 
the  conflicting  tendencies  of  its  parts.  The 
Church  was  intended  to  be  a  State  church, 
including  the  whole  nation,  governed  by  the 
national  legislature,  and  disposing  of  vast 
revenues  for  national  purposes.  When  it 
was  finally  established,  as  a  safeguard  that 
neither  party  should  usurp  authority  and 
power,  every  political  official,  every  licensed 
clergyman,  and  every  student  applying  for 
admission  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  was  re- 
quired to  subscribe  to  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles of  the  national  Church.  The  very  nat- 
ural outcome  of  this  artiflcial  uniformity 
was  an  insincerity  which  vitiated  every 
phase  of  English  life.  When  signing  the 
articles  in  order  to  take  possession  of  a  rich 
living,  one  clergyman  treated  the  whole  per- 
formance with  the  greatest  ridicule,  inti- 
mating that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  form 
and  etiquette.  Even  Hume  advised  a  young 
man  to  sign  contrary  to  his  conviction,  say- 
ing, "  It  is  putting  too  great  respect  on  the 
vulgar  to  pique  one's  self  on  shicerity  with 
regard  to  them. " 

With  this  shocking  Insincerity  for  its 
background,  and  dominated  by  the  pleasant 
necessity  of  spending  princely  annuities,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  Church  harbored 
within  its  bosom  little  love  of  souls,  little 
enthusiasm  for  humanity.  The  sermons 
became  very  calm  and  self-contained,  though 
greatly  expanded,  injunctions  to  ''be  good^ 
be  good  I"  Vice  in  all  forms,  crime  in  all 
forms,  met  with  the  apathy  of  the  clergy  on 
the  one  hand,  which  was  only  matched  by 
that  of  the  laity  on  the  other. 

While  these  conditions  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land, in  1703,  on  June  17th,  John  Wesley, 
the  second  son  of  an  earnest  rector,  was  bom 
in  Ep worth  in  Lincolnshire.  Of  Wesley's 
father  little  is  known  or  need  be  known. 
His  mother,  however,  was  a  woman  who 
would  create  a  profound  impression  on  any 
who  came  in  contact  with  her,  while  her  in- 
fluence on  John  and  Charles  is  beyond  reck- 
oning. Beautiful  in  figure  as  in  character, 
deeply  religious  and  afire  with  holy  enthu- 
siasm, she  was  one  of  those  mothers  who 
wrap  their  own  lives  about  the  roots  of  their 
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sons*  liveSf  filled  with  solicitude,  not  that 
they  may  become  great,  but  that  they  shall 
be  good.  Such  women  in  the  monotonous 
seclusion  of  drudging  homes  do  perhaps 
more  to  emancipate  humanity  than  the  hero 
who  strikes  off  specific  shackles.  From  his 
mother  John  Wesley  took  most  of  the  char- 
acteristics which  marked  him  out  for  a  great 
service  to  humanity.  All  his  early  educa- 
tion was  received  from  her. 

One  other  home  infiuence  demands  a  mo- 
ment's attention.  The  Wesley  rectory  was 
an  old,  rambling  affair,  with  loose  tiles 
upon  the  roof,  with  creaking  shutters,  rat- 
tling windows  and  loose  boards,  and,  above 
all,  with  a  colony  of  rats.  The  entire 
family,  father  and  all,  confessed  a  belief 
that  the  common  noises  heard  day  and  night 
were  the  work  of  evil  spirits.  After  all 
his  childhood  years  had  been  spent  in  such 
intimacy  with  spooks  and  devils,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Wesley  in  later  years  became 
the  easy  dupe  of  fraudulent  exhibition  of  the 
"powers"  which  frequently  attacked  hyster- 
ical people  while  listening  to  his  sermons. 
To  the  very  last  days  of  his  life  he  retained 
an  unquestioning  belief  in  witches  and  de- 
moniacal possession. 

John  Wesley  had  always  been  interested 
in  religious  matters;  yet  it  was  not  until 
about  the  close  of  his  undergraduate  life 
at  Oxford,  after  reading  William  Law's 
"Serious  Call"  and  h  Kempis's  "Imitation 
of  Christ,"  that  the  salvation  of  his  soul 
became,  not  only  the  most  absorbing,  but 
one  of  the  most  terribly  serious  affairs  in 
life  to  him.  Guided  by  the  ascetic  influence 
of  those  authors,  rigorous  self-examination 
and  incessant  doing-something  became  the 
rule  of  his  life.  Not  only  did  he  assign 
specific  studies  to  specific  days,  he  ordered 
every  hour  and  minute  of  his  days,  allowing 
himself  the  minimum  of  sleep  and  the  min- 
imum of  food,  devoting  his  entire  surplus 
income  to  charity.  He  gradually  encouraged 
others  to  join  him  in  this  serious  business 
of  purchasing  the  soul's  salvation,  and  at 
one  time  he  had  twenty-seven  men  who  or- 
dered tlieir  lives  as  he  ordered  his.  All  of . 
them  attended  the  communion  service  at 
least  once  every  week.  Such  marvellous  ear- 
nestness had  not  come  to  light  in  an  Eng- 
lish university  for  several  centuries,  and  it 
could  not  fail  to  attract  attention  in  a  com- 
munity where  an  elegant  torpor  and  respect- 


ability were  most  in  favor.  In  derision, 
these  enthusiasts  for  orderliness  and  inces- 
sant activity  were  called  Methodists, — a  term 
which  in  later  years  Wesley  revived  and 
held  in  great  esteem. 

Wesley  remained  at  Oxford  as  a  tutor, 
preaching  whenever  opportunity  offered, 
until  1735,  when  his  father  died.  At  that 
time  two  openings  presented  themselves, — 
one  the  vacant  rectory  at  Epworth,  the  other 
a  missionary  post  to  the  Indians  in  the  new 
colony  planted  in  Georgia.  As  one  might 
expect,  he  was  attracted  to  the  sterner  and 
more  obstinate  task,  and  sailed  for  America, 
arriving  in  February,  1736. 

Wesley's  American  experience  has  re- 
ceived an  amount  of  attention  from  his  his- 
torians greatly  incommensurate  with  its  im- 
portance. When  one  has  said  that  it  opened 
for  him  the  door  into  Moravianism,  which 
was  to  give  the  key  to  his  subsequent  career, 
one  has  said  all  that  is  of  real  importance. 

Up  to  this  time  Wesley  had  received  his 
salvation  through  the  forms  of  the  church 
service ;  yet,  in  moments  of  great  trial  or 
anxiety,  the  question  would  recur  again  and 
again,  "Suppose  that  the  gospel  is  not  true, 
then  what  will  become  of  me?"  In  hours 
of  physical  exhaustion,  this  question  caused 
a  terrible  depression  in  him.  His  trip  to 
America  and  his  intimacy  with  the  Kora- 
vian  mystics  was  the  means  of  solving  his 
doubts  and  relieving  his  agony.  His  com- 
placent Moravian  friends  said  to  him, 
"Friend,  thou  art  not  yet  converted:  con- 
version must  consist  in  an  inward  flash  of 
light  and  the  immediate  assurance  that 
God  and  Christ  are  in  your  life.  When  you 
have  once  experienced  that,  you  can  never 
entertain  another  doubt  of  your  salvation." 
It  was  several  months  after  Wesley's  return 
to  England  that  he  received  this  vision  and 
the  accompanying  assurance.  In  obedience 
to  a  Moravian's  injunction,  he  "preached 
continually  that  he  might  get  it,  and  then 
afterward  preached  continually  because  he 
had  it."  According  to  his  own  statement, 
he  received  the  inward  light  in  May,  1738, 
and  strove  in  all  his  subsequent  ministry  of 
fifty-six  years  to  be  the  true  apostle  of  that 
inward  light. 

This  conversion  is  invested  with  a  twofold 
interest:  first,  because  it  furnishes  the  key 
to  all  Wesley's  subsequent  life;  and,  sec- 
ondly, because  it  determined  more  than  any 
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other  inflaence  the  character  of  the  evan- 
gelical revival,  which  was  to  he  the  most 
important  factor  In  shaping  the  methods  and 
famishing  the  spirit  of  the' English  church 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment, about  a  century  later. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  particularly 
degenerate  condition  of  the  Church  and  of 
society  cat  a  very  small  figure  in  the  neces- 
sity which  drove  Wesley  to  his  great  revival 
work.    Instead  of  feeling  the  strain  of  cir- 
cumstances at  the  circumference,  and  being 
impelled  by  that  to  seek  a  remedy  at  the 
centre,   Wesley  was  incited  first    by  a  call 
from    within.     The    necessity  of    his   own 
salvation,  his  own  self -renovation,  led  him 
to  toil,  to  preach,  to  pray,  and  to  study  for 
ten  long  years ;  and,  when  the  flash  of  in- 
ward light  rewarded  him,  he  had  completed 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  formula  necessary 
for  salvation.   His  first  motive  for  his  great 
work  did  not  come  from  the  destructive  sin- 
falness  of  humanity  all  about  him,  but  from 
the  sense  of  sins,  chiefly  of  doubt,  in  his 
own  nature.     On  his  own  home  plot,  in  hi 
own  consciousness,  Wesley  fought  out,  first 
of  all,  the  great  battle  which  was  to  be  re- 
peated in  thousands  of  lives  in  every  land 
in   Christendom.     Wesley    proclaimed    that 
Christ  had  at  last  triumphed  in  him,   and 
assared  every  man  that  the  same  experience 
might  be  realized  in  his  life.     This  personal 
element  in  the  matter  of  conversion  contrib- 
uted in  a  great  measure  to  the  success  of  his 
work.    A  second  element  which  contributed 
not  a  whit  less  consisted  in  the  fact  that,  as 
An  apostle  of   the  inward  light,  Wesley  re- 
stored to  men  their  right  to  commune  per- 
sonally with  the  Almighty.     It  is  of  course 
the  tendency  of  ecclesiasticism  to  interpose 
^hat  are  called  essential  agencies  between 
God  and  man.     Thus,  since  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, God  has  communed  with  his  children 
only  through    the    Holy  Spirit;   the    Holy 
Spirit  can  come  only  through  the  apostolic 
succession  of  ordained  priests,  who  transmit, 
without  any  loss,  all  the  Spirit  of  God  which 
the  world  can  receive.     Hence,  according  to 
this  doctrine,   which   is    held    by  all  strict 
churehmen,   Roman   Catholic   or   Episcopa- 
^^'i  it  goes  hard  with  a  man  who  is  not  in 
^^  most  harmonious    relations    with    the 
priesthood.    Wesley's  doctrine  stood  out  hi 
s^rp  contrast  with  this.     He  said  that  God 
«au8t  reveal  himself  to  every  individual  soul ; 


that  individual  revelation  is  every  man's 
mark  of  conversion  and  assurance  of  salva- 
tion. This  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
revival  doctrine:  The  priest  was  no  longer 
a  necessity.  It  has  always  marked  a  great 
epoch  in  the  world's  religious  history  when 
some  man  has  arisen  to  tell  men  out  of  his 
own  experience  that  they  can  commune  with 
Grod,  even  if  the  priests  will  not  help  them ; 
that  the  priesthood  does  not  control  the 
floodgates  of  mercy  and  life,  but  that  any 
man  who  can  prove  his  sonship  can  claim 
and  must,  receive  personal  communion  with 
God.  It  is  true,  it  remained  for  a  greater 
one  than  a  mere  prophet  to  help  men  to  the 
realization  of  the  fact  still  greater  thati  this, 
— that  our  humanity  is  evidence  of  our  son- 
ship,  that  every  man  who  is  living  and  who 
yearns  for  what  is  good  bears  In  that  the 
marks  of  sonship  and  the  right  to  a  perfect 
communion  with  God.  Even  if  Wesley  did 
not  reach  this,  which  was  the  greatest  of 
Jesus'  thoughts,  he  did  an  incalculable  ser- 
vice to  humanity  when  he  restored  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  unchurched,  not  only  the 
possibility,  but  the  necessity  of  a  personal 
communion  with  God.  The  attention  of 
men  everywhere  was  arrested  by  the  re- 
vivalist's warning  and  time-worn  cry,  "Flee 
the  wrath  to  come!"  This  alarmist's  note 
was  followed  by  the  cheering  assurance  that 
every  man  must  himself  commune  with  God : 
this  Wesley  believed  to  be  the  great  forgot- 
ten gospel  for  him  to  preach. 

This  somewhat  abstract  statement  has 
taken  us  into  the  very  heart  of  the  revival : 
the  remaining  history  of  it  would  only  be 
complete,  at  least  in  form,  by  sketching 
first  the  activities  of  Wesley  and  his  helpers 
as  they  went  up  and  down  the  land  on  what- 
ever they  conceived  to  be  the  Lord's  busi- 
ness. The  real  vitality  of  the  revival  could 
only  be  told  by  hinting,  if  not  describing, 
the  collision  of  forces  for  good  and  ill  work- 
ing for  the  mastery  in  individual  lives. 
This  latter  is  the  more  dramatic,  and  the 
side  of  the  revival  more  difficult  to  describe. 

First,   as  to  the  historical  aspect  of  it. 

Wesley  preached  for  fifty-six  years  after 
his  conversion  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight. 
The  first  six  years  were  filled  to  the  utmost 
with  work,  yet  without  any  order.  It  was 
merely  throwing  seed  into  the  universe  to  let 
it  fall  where  it  would,  and  then  to  let  the 
issue  determine  his    next    step.     His  only 
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special  preparation  for  this  broadcast  sowing 
of  seed  had  been  a  hurried  visit  to  the  Mora- 
vian community  at  Herrnhut,  where  he  had 
sharpened  his  intellectual  conception  of  the 
phenomenon  of  conversion.  On  his  return 
he  was  urged  by  Whitefield  to  go  down  to 
Bristol,  to  finish  the  latter's  great  work 
there.  Whitefield  had  been  obliged  to  preach 
in  the  open  air,  because  no  church  could 
hold  the  throngs  which  collected  to  hear 
him.  As  in  all  other  turning-points  in  his 
career,  Wesley  trusted  to  lots ;  and,  since  the 
lot  said,  Go,  he  went.  He  took  one  sip  of  that 
bewitching  potion,  the  exercise  of  power, 
and  all  his  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of 
saving  men's  souls  outside  a  church  van- 
ished as  fast  as  he  could  find  Scriptural  ex- 
cuses for  dismissing  them.  At  Bristol 
began  the  breach  with  the  regular  clergy,  and 
the  manifestation  of  "the  powers," — those 
extraordinary  expressions  in  the  form  of 
epilepsy  and  hysteria,  which  Wesley's  boy- 
hood experience  in  the  Epworth  parsonage 
made  it  very  easy  for  him  to  countenance. 
He  was  soon  back  in  London,  preaching  in 
an  immense  foundery  which  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  meeting-house.  Preaching  in 
the  cities  and  Sunday  resorts  was  main- 
tained every  day  in  the  week.  By  1744  the 
systematic  work  of  Wesley  as  the  head  of 
the  Methodist  society,  or  connection,  was  well 
in  hand.  First  there  was  the  "preaching 
everywhere"  by  John  and  Charles  Wesley, 
Whitefield,  and  a  few  others.  This  was  re- 
enforced  by  circuit  lay- preachers,  and  these 
again  were  sustained  by  class-leaders, 
finally,  there  were  annual  conferences  of 
the  clergy,  called  by  Wesley's  exclusive  au- 
thority to  advise  with  him  on  matters  of  ad- 
ministration, fellowship,  and  doctrine.  This 
conference  had  no  authority  of  its  own  until 
forty  years  later,  when  Wesley  deeded  all 
the  meeting-houses  in  Great  Britain  to  them. 
It  was  not  until  he  knew  that  he  could  not 
keep  control  many  years  longer. 

The  class  was  the  real  centre  of  Method- 
ism, so  far  as  externals  were  concerned ;  and 
its  humanizing  effect  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  true  that  it  furnished  an  all 
too  easy  opportunity  for  extravagant  self- 
accusation  and  prying  curiosity  and  some- 
times malice;  yet  to  thousands  who  were 
living  in  tacit,  if  not  open,  animosity  it  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  their  neighbors  were 
bearing  the  same  burdens,   heart-aches,  and 


disappointments,  and  longing  for  the 
life  that  they  were.  The  class-meelingB. 
guided  by  a  good  leader,  created  a  commu- 
nity of  sentiment  and  thought ;  quarrels  were 
made  up  and  misunderstandings  removed ; 
men  and  women  learned  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  how  sweet  it  was  to  bear  one  an- 
other's burdens.  One  great  secret  of  their 
success  was  in  their  undogmatic  conditions 
of  admission.  "Desire  to  flee  the  wrath  to 
come,  and  desire  to  save  your  sonl," — that 
was  the  only  condition.  After  an  examina- 
tion by  the  elders,  the  class-members  could 
be  admitted  to  the  communion  service.  No 
provision  was  made  for  those  who  thought 
differently  from  the  teaching,  which  seems 
to  have  been  given  and  received  as  unqnes- 
tioningly  as  arithmetic  in  the  common 
schools. 

It  is  a  fact  well  worth  noting  Uiat  nearly 
all  of  the  methods  employed  by  Wesley  were 
the  outcome  not  of  preconceived  plan,  they 
were  determined  chiefly  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  occasion.  To  meet  these,  Wesley  was 
obliged  by  the  means  at  his  disposal  to  do 
things  with  which  his  entire  past  career 
seemed  antagonistic.  This  was  pre-eminently 
the  case  in  his  appointment  of  lay  and  itin- 
erant preachers,  and  in  ordaining  preachers 
who  might  be  enabled  by  that  to  administer 
the  communion  to  the  fast-increasing  num- 
ber of  communicants.  This  last  step,  to- 
gether with  organizing  his  annual  confer- 
ence into  a  corporate  body  which  should 
hold  the  church  property  of  the  "  connection^ 
or  society,  of  people  called  Methodists, "  con- 
stituted his  tacit  and  unwilling  admission 
that  he  had  establishd  a  church  distinct  from 
the  Church  of  England.  Up  to  this  time  he 
had  insisted  that  his  houses  were  chapels, 
and  that  his  people  should  always  be  present 
at  the  communion  service  in  the  regular 
church  when  they  would  be  permitted. 

From  1744  to  1784  was  the  great  period  of 
propagation  and  popular  antagonism.  The 
latter  came  from  two  chief  sources, — from 
the  jealous  rectors  of  churches  and  the  jeal- 
ous bar- tenders  of  saloons,  both  of  whom  lost 
very  heavily  wherever  the  revival  appeared. 
A  third  source  was  in  that  inert  mass  of  hu- 
manity that  always  antagonizes  any  progress. 
The  complaint  from  this  quarter  was  not 
that  the  revival  made  converts  bad  men  or 
bad  neighbors  or  bad  workmen,  but  that  it 
got  them  up  at  five  o'clock  in  the  mornings 
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kept  them  out  of  good  company  at  the 
tavern,  kept  them  hnsy  at  work,  or  singing 
and  praying,  — ^in  short,  it  committed  them 
to  many  unbeaiable  irr^ularities. 

In  these  years  Wesley  preached  in  every 
city,  town,  and  hamlet  in  England,  in  most 
of  those  in  Scotland,  and  in  many  in  Ire- 
land.    He  preached  thousands  of  sermons, 
sometimes  to,  it  is  said,  twenty  thousand  peo- 
ple at  a  single  time,  all  of  whom  could  hear 
him  with  no  effort  apparent  on  the  part  of 
either  speaker  or  hearers.     He  faced  angry 
mobs  with    unflinching  courage    and   with 
uniform  success.     He  was  certainly  one  of 
the  grandest  figures  of  his  century  in  his 
capacity  as  a  preacher  to  the  people,  to  say 
nothing    of    his    wonderful    administrative 
ability    in    developing  and  controlling  the 
Methodist  Church  through    the    first  half- 
century  of  its  existence.     Since  his  death 
that  Church  has  been  among  the  foremost  to 
penetrate  every  land  where  Christianity  is 
known,   and   outnumbers    every  other    sect 
niunerically  in  the  United  States. 

Wesley* s  ridiculous  belief  in  the  miracles 
and  exhibitions  of  "powers"  constantly  tak- 
ing place  about  him  is  due  presumably  to  the 
relics  of  seventeenth-century  superstition 
which  had  been  so  vitally  engrafted  on  his 
life  in  the  early  years  at  Epworth.  They 
need  not  call  for  any  excuse  or  explanation : 
they  are  too  trivial  when  we  think  of  the 
gnndenr  of  the  man  in  whose  life  they 
played,  after  all,  a  very  small  part.  So 
much  for  the  external,  historical  aspect  of 
the  revival,  which  persisted  in  its  effects  long 
after  its  originator  died,  in  1791. 

Now  for  a  word  concerning  its  workings 
within.  The  spiritual  life  of  the  age,  like 
that  of  its  individuals,  was  wholly  out  of 
sight,  like  the  current  of  a  frozen  river. 
An  insincere  formalism  and  general  apathy 
for  vice  in  all  forms  kept  the  religious  at- 
mosphere sufficiently  cold  to  preserve  this 
state  continuously.  The  question  was.  How 
could  this  life  be  melted?  First  of  all, 
through  the  avenue  of  the  emotions,  by 
threats  of  future  disaster  and  by  encourag- 
ing promises  of  salvation,  men  were  brought 
^  main  force,  as  it  were,  to  face  the  horrors 
of  their  present  sinfulness.  In  spite  of  the 
f'harge  often  made  that  the  Methodists 
preached  to  one's  nerves,  it  seems  likely 
that  men's  thought  would  never  have  been 
quickened  or  even  turned  toward  the  prob- 


lems of  the  religious  life  if  this  had  not 
been  the  method  adopted.  Inspired  with  a 
love  of  souls  and  fortified  with  a  knowledge 
of  human  prejudices,  these  preachers  made 
up  in  physical  vitality  whatever  they  lacked 
in  intellectual  acumen.  And  perhaps,  after 
all,  the  qualities  which  they  had  in  greatest 
abimdance  were  those  most  needed  for  the 
people  whom  Methodism  was  to  reach. 

The  emotions  once  kindled,  in  the  fire  of 
enthusiasm  which  usually  swept  through  the 
vast  congregations  under  Wesley's  preach- 
ing, they  served  to  arouse  the  entire  man, 
thoiight  and  all,  to  do  something  in  itself 
evidence  of  his  renunciation  of  his  past 
habitual  sinfulness.  This  work  was  fol- 
lowed up  in  class-meetings,  where  every 
physical  symptom  of  the  "great  change"  was 
depicted  beforehand  and  encouraged  during 
its  appearance.  Hallelujahs  and  prayers 
and  hymns  helped  on  the  final  conversion; 
and  then  the  converted  man,  with  his  life 
thus  turned  into  a  new  channel,  was  set  to  . 
work  along  lines  in  which  the  new  life 
might  be  made  permanent. 

There  is  good  philosophy  and  common 
sense  in  this  method,  even  if  some  of  the 
means  employed  are  shocking.  It,  further- 
more, brought  into  the  sharpest  antithesis 
possible  the  religious  and  the  worldly  life ; 
it  quickened  men's  minds  to  think  of  re- 
ligious matters ;  it  warmed  men's  hearts  to 
a  love  for  himianity,  and  roused  great  re- 
sentment against  what  was  mean  and  selfish. 
It  was  too  great  an  excitement  for  many  to  , 
endure:  insanity,  and  even  death,  overtook 
many,  where  the  internal  conflict  of  forces 
was  great,  while  the  mind  and  body  were 
weak.  Whittier  has  embodied  the  kindest 
and  truest  criticism  of  this  great  work  in 
the  lines : — 

''And  who  shall  marvel  if  evil  went 
Step  by  step  with  the  good  intent, 
And  with  love  and  meekness,  side  by  side, 
Lust  of  the  flesh  and  spiritual  pride? — 
That  passionate  longings  and  fancies  vain 
Set  the  heart  on  fire  and  crazed  the  brain? — 
That  over  the  holy  oracles 
Folly  sported  with  cap  and  bells? 

So  the  flood  of  emotion  deep  and  strong 
Troubled  the  land  as  it  swept  along, 
But  left  a  result  of  holier  lives, 
Tenderer  mothers  and  worthier  wives. 
The  husband  and  father,  .  .  . 
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In  a  strength  that  was  not  his  own,  began 

To  rise  from  the  brutes'  to  the   plane  of 

man." 

W.  F.  Gbeenman. 
Winona,  Minn. 


THE  POPULAR  MISUSE  OF  THE 

BIBLE. 

Upon  no  subject  of  equal  importance  is 
there  so  much  popular  ignorance  as  upon 
the  real  nature  of  the  Bible.  In  conse- 
quence, the  Bible  is  very  generally  misused. 
It  is  believed  to  be,  and  used  as  being,  what 
it  is  not;  and  so  it  is  set  upon  a  false  and 
fictitious  foundation,  leading  many  to  stifle 
the  voice  of  natural  religion  in  their  own 
hearts  by  accepting  a  purely  superstitiouB 
external  authority,  and  driving  many  more 
to  a  contemptuous  rejection  of  the  Bible  al- 
together. The  facts  which  modem  criticism 
has    revealed,   though   now  well  known  to 

■  scholars  and  students,  have  been  shamefully 
withheld  from  general  circulation.  The 
popular  leaders  and  teachers  of  the  people 
actually  encourage  this  ignorance,  and  the 
consequent  blind  misuse  of  the  Bible. 
From  this  state  of  things  it  inevitably  fol- 
lows, not  only  that  the  Bible  itself  suffers, 
but  that  the  moral  life  of  the  conmiunity  is 
dangerously*  imperilled. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
show,  Jlrsty  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent 
the    Bible    is   commonly  misused;    second, 

«  how  the  popular  leaders  encourage  this  mis- 
use; third,  the  injury  thus  wrought  upon 
the  Bible  itself,  and  upon  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious life  of  the  community. 

First.  The  Bible  is  generally  believed  to 
be  one  book,  a  single  divine  utterance,  si>e- 
cially  inspired ;  and  it  is  so  used.  Now,  the 
plain,  indisputable,  well-established  facts  are 
that,  instead  of  being  a  single  book,  it  is 
the  collected  literature  of  a  nation,  extend- 
ing from  a  period  of  barbarism  to  a  time 
of  comparative  culture,  embodying  all  the 
changes  of  custom,  life,  and  thought  which 
a  race  developing  out  of  gross  barbaric  idol 
worship  toward  a  pure  theism  might  be  ex- 
pected to  pass  through.  It  contains  war- 
songs,  legends,  traditions,  biographies,  ad- 
dresses, poetry,  prayers,  speeches,  proverbs, 
laws,  prophecies,  and  letters,  written  by 
hundreds  of  different  hands,  and  slowly  col- 
lected together  for  at  least  a  thousand  years. 


— that  is  to  say,  the  latest  book  in  the  Bible 
was  written  at  least  a  thousand  years  after 
the  earliest  book.  Between  the  two  coTers 
we  have,  not  one  book,  but  selections  from 
the  literature  of  a  thousand  years. 

As  to  the  authors  of  these  various  compo- 
sitions, it  is  now  conclusively  shown  that 
hardly  a  book  in  the  Bible  can  be  said  to 
have  any  author  at  all.  Each  one  is  the 
work  of  compilers:  nobody  sat  down  and 
wrote  it.  Each  book  was  put  together  by 
hand  after  hand,  often  centuries  apart. 
Even  the  New  Testament  Gospels  were  com- 
piled in  this  way. 

What   possibility  is  left  of    any  special, 
particular  revelation,    when  we  know  that 
the  material  was  thus  produced,  bit  by  bit, 
through  a  thousand  years?    Or  what  can  we 
think  about  inspired  authorship,  when    we 
see  that  what  we  have  is  a  mass  of  hetero- 
geneous selections,  pieced  together  out  of  a 
nation's  literature  from  its  childhood  to  its 
death?    And  yet  so  misused  is  this  collected 
literature  that  it  is  the  commonest  thing  to 
see  sentences,  single  haphazard  quotations, 
taken   from   any  part   and  regarded  as   of 
equal  authority.     The  real  authority  from 
such  a  conglomerate  source  is  not  one  whit 
greater  than  would  be  the  authority  of  quo- 
tations taken  at  random  from,  say,  the  col- 
lected literature  of  the  English  race  for  a 
like  length  of  time,  which  would  include  the 
war-songs  of  the  Saxon  gleemen  when  the 
Danish  pirates  were  ravaging  the  land,  and 
the    calm    utterances  of  Martineau's  '^En- 
deavors after  the  Christian  Life."     If   the 
first  part  had  authority,  the  last  could  have 
no  authority ;  for  they  are  at  absolute  vari- 
ance.    Compare,  for  example,  the  one  hun- 
dred and  ninth  psalm  with  Matthew  vii.,  or 
the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Numbers  with  the 
twenty-third  of  Luke  (verses  33,  34) .     Three 
men  told  Moses  he  was  over-officious,  where- 
upon the  Lord  caused  the  Earth  to  open  her 
mouth  and  swallow  th^m  up,  and  fire  came 
forth  from  the  Lord  and  devoured  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  who  stood    nearest 
them,   as  a  slight  salutary  warning  to  all 
other  dissatisfied  people.     But  in  the  twenty- 
third  chapter  of  Luke  we  read  of  Jesus  cruci- 
fied unjustly,   yet  crying  out,   even  in  the 
agony  of  mortal  suffering,  "Father,   forgive 
them,   for  they  know  not  what  they  da" 
Where  is  the  authority?    The  same  volume 
sets  before  us  both  accounts.     If  the  first, 
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supposed  to  be  the  act  of  God,  is  of  author- 
ity, then  the  other,  beiug  contrary,  is  worse 
than  foolishness :  it  is  deception. 

The  fact  which  needs  to  he  recognized  is 
that  a  qaotation  from  the  Bible  gains  no 
authority  whatever  from  the  mere  fact  of  its 
being  in  the  Bible.  Anything  from  myth  to 
allegory  may  be  in  the  Bible. 

Now,  this  misuse  of  the  Bible  Is  far  more 
wide-spread  than  might  be  supposed.  Here 
is  a  tract  headed  **  Inspiration  of  the  Bible, " 
by  H.  L.  Hastings,  in  an  edition  marked, 
"Second  million."  It  is  literally  sold  by 
weight,  so  much  per  pound  or  ton ;  and  yet 
it  is  saturated  with  contempt  of  the  rational, 
modem,  and  right  use  of  the  Bible,  and 
seelcs  by  a  mass  of  flashy  rhetoric  and  im- 
pudent assumptions  to  perpetuate  just  those 
ignorant,  blindfold  methods  which  I  have 
characterized  as  its  popular  misuse.  It 
begins,  for  example,  by  saying,  "The  Bible 
16  God ^8  Book  or  man's  book:  either  it  is 
the  word  of  the  Lord  or  it  is  a  lie. "  This 
is  typical  of  unreasonable  misuse.  The 
Bible  is  by  no  means  a  lie  because  only 
here  and  there  is  imbedded  a  genuine  "word 
of  the  Lord,"  any  more  than  a  gold  mine  is 
worthless  because  the  gold  has  to  be  sep- 
arated from  the  dross. 

One  of  its  audacious  assumptions  runs 
thas:  "The  absolute  inspiration  of  the  whole 
Bible  is  proved  because  its  sixty-six  difiFer- 
ent  books  form  one  harmonious  whole, 
which  would  be  impossible  except  to  special 
inspiration."  But  its  "sixty-six  different 
books"  do  not  form  one  harmonious  whole. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  as  absolutely  at 
variance  one  with  another  as  the  natural 
evolution  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
written  could  possibly  suggest. 

In  another  place  the  tract  states  that  the 
"earliest  pages  of  the  Bible,  and  all  the 
prophets,  predict  the  coming  of  Christ," 
whereas  the  plain  truth  is  that  there  is  not 
a  single  reference  to  Christ  in  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

It  is  such  misuse  as  this  which  is  circu- 
lated into  the  "second  million"  edition. 
As  if  to  emphasize  the  present  popularity  of 
this  misuse,  there  appeared  in  the  Herald 
of  February  1  a  five-column  article  pur- 
porting to  prove  that  every  separate  word  in 
the  Bible  is  specially  inspired.  The  method 
of  the  proof  is  to  show  that  all  the  impor- 
tant words  in  the  English  version  occur  a 


certain  number  of  times,  coolly  ignoring  the 
fact  that  in  every  early  manuscript  the  use 
of  the  same  words  is  quite  different. 

Secondly,  The  leaders  and  teachers  of 
popular  thought  actually  encourage  this  mis- 
use, seeking  to  bolster  up  the  Bible  on  its 
unnatural  foundation,  and  give  it  a  forced, 
artificial,  and  false  authority.  See,  for 
example,  the  printed  rules  of  interpretation 
issued  by  the  leaders  of  the  Union  Bible 
Class  in  Tremont  Temple,  and  widely  dis- 
tributed as  a  guide  for  the  x>eople  in  their 
use  of  the  Bible.  These  rules  contain  such 
directions  as  these: — 

"  The  Bible  is  one  book :  it  has  one  mean- 
ing, one  intent,  and  only  one." 

"  You  are  to  take  for  granted  the  credi- 
bility, authority,  and  inspiration  of  the 
Bible." 

"  The  common  rules  of  grammar  and  cor- 
rect reasoning  cannot  be  applied  to  prophe- 
cies, miracles,  or  remarkable  revelation." 
(Just  where  correct  reason  is  most  needed.) 

Can  anything  be  more  shocking  than  this 
deliberate  effort  to  maintain  for  the  Bible  a 
position  among  common  people  which  all 
modem  scholarship  has  most  distinctly 
shown  to  be  entirely  untenable?  The  en- 
couragement of  this  popular  ignorance  is 
not  confined  to  a  few  public  leaders.  On 
inquiry  at  a  leading  Bible  house,  I  am  told 
that  not  one  in  a  hundred  Bibles  sold  to-day 
is  a  revised  version. 

"How  do  you  account  for  that?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"Well,  the  ministers  won't  recommend 
it,"  was  the  reply.  "They  prefer  that  the 
people  should  continue  the  use  of  the  old 
version. " 

This  means  the  retention  before  the  eyes 
of  the  people  of  thousands  of  Scriptural 
falsehoods.  The  revised  version  is  by  no 
means  a  perfect  work ;  but  it  is  at  least  an 
honest  attempt  to  present  an  edition  of  the 
sacred  Book  freed  from  the  glaring  errors  of 
the  old.  The  common  version  of  the  Bible 
(the  King  James's)  presents  the  text  in  the 
most  misleading  way  conceivable.  It  cuts 
it  up  Into '  verses  and  chapters,  puts  doc- 
trinal headings  to  the  books  and  chapters, 
turns  all  poetry  into  prose,  leaves  out  all 
quotation  marks,  mixes  the  books  all  out  of 
their  chronological  order,  and  gives  entirely 
misleading  marginal  dates.  Notice,  for  in- 
stance,  the    heading  to   Genesis    xviii.    7, 
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'^  Abraham  entertaineth  Three  Angels" :  the 
text  itself  says  nothing  about  angels,  it  dis- 
tinctly says  three  men.  Now,  the  revised 
version  corrects  all  this :  it  does  not  put  the 
books  in  their  right  order,  but  it  does  throw 
out  forever  the  false  dates,  the  divisions 
into  chapter  and  verse,  the  doctrinal  head- 
ings, and  corrects  literally  thousands  of 
errors  of  more  or  less  importance.  Is  it  not 
monstrous  that  the  clergy  should  stand  in 
the  way  to  prevent  the  eyes  of  the  people 
from  being  opened?  Protestants  speak  with 
scorn  of  the  Romish  Church,  purposely  keep- 
ing the  people  in  ignorance;  but  what  is 
this  effort  of  Protestant  ministers  to  main- 
tain in  use  an  antiquated  and  misleading 
version  when  a  corrected  edition  is  at  hand, 
if  it  is  not  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  enlightenment? 

Thirdly.  The  Bible  itself  suffers  from 
this  misuse,  and  the  moral  tone  of  the  com- 
munity is  lowered.  Thousands  of  people 
are  to-day  losing  their  reverence  and  respect 
for  the  Bible,  solely  on  account  of  the  pre- 
posterous claims  made  on  its  behalf.  In  the 
eyes  of  enlightened  nineteenth-century  men 
and  women,  the  Bible,  as  a  complete  revela- 
tion from  God,  as  an  authoritative  inspired 
Book,  supernatural,  isolated  from  all  other 
literature,  becomes  only  an  object  of  ridi- 
cule. It  is  degraded  solely  by  the  false  posi- 
tion assigned  it.  In  its  proper  and  natural 
use  it  cannot  be  spared.  On  one  basis  only 
can  it  be  kept  safe ;  and  that  is  the  basis  of 
fact,  of  what  it  really  is.  Its  real  influence 
inevitably  dies  away  as  it  is  perverted  from 
its  natural  use.  The  continued  assertion 
that  it  is  to  be  used  as  one  book  throws 
thousands  of  earnest  minds  into  complete 
confusion  in  helpless  efforts  to  reconcile  its 
contradictions;  and  it  leads  others  to  treat 
the  Bible  as  something  unreal,  to  draw  from 
it  doctrines  instead  of  life,  to  take  it  for  its 
wonders  and  miracles  instead  of  for  its  com- 
mon humanity,  and  so  to  end  every  discus- 
sion with  "The  Bible  says  sol"  as  if  it  were 
a  fetich,  a  barbaric  oracle,  to  be  set  over 
and  above  living  human  thought,  reason, 
and  conscience.  This  is  as  much  a  degra- 
dation of  the  Bible  as  it  would  be  a  degra- 
dation for  a  civilized  American  citizen  to 
forsake  the  decency  and  culture  of  his  peo- 
ple, and,  returning  to  some  primitive  race 
of  savages,  set  himself  up  as  a  heathen  god, 
demanding  worship.     The  people  who  are 


committed  to  this  misuse  of  the  Bible  are 
themselves  thereby  morally  injured  by  sur- 
rendering the  authority  of  the  living  voice 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  themselves  to 
the  authority  of  a  mummy  spirit  wrapped 
in  the  musty  pages  of  a  dead  record.  Many 
are  driven  to  irreligion  by  the  absurd  claims 
put  forward  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Writ- 
ings. The  divine  education  of  all  is 
checked,  and  the  way  blocked  toward  a  more 
clear,  enlightened,  and  practical  religioas 
faith. 

What  is  needed  is  a  wider  dissemination 
of  the  facts,  now  well  known,  but  too  long 
withheld  from    general  circulation.     Then, 
instead  of  giving  the  Bible  an  artificial  au- 
thority, and  saying,  "This  is  so  because  the 
Bible  says  so,"  the  people  will  be  taught 
that  there  is  a  higher  test  than  that  con- 
tained in  the   Bible    itself,  and  any  truth 
which  the  Bible  expresses  will  be  true,  not 
because  it  is  in  the  Bible,  but  because  it 
finds  indorsement   in  the  reason  and   con- 
science   of    humanity.     Within    the    Bible 
just  as  without  in  the  great  arena  of  life, 
truth    and    error     are    "blended    into    one 
tissue."    No  mechanical    means    will    ever 
avail  to  separate  them.     You  cannot  role  off 
a  space,  and  say  that  in  here  is  G^od*8  truth, 
and  out  there   the  world^s  error:  they  are 
everywhere  blended.     To  endeavor    to   get 
rid  of  the  difficulty  of  choice  by  turning  the 
Bible  into  an  external  authority,  is  to  sacri- 
fice the  qualities  of  responsible  manhood, 
and  refuse   to  grow  too  big  for  a  cradle. 
The  methods  of  thought,  reason,  and  con- 
science,   are    the    qualities    that    make  ns 
human ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  use  of  these 
qualities  we  can  ever  hope  to  embrace  the 
thoughts  that  are  God*s,  or  learn  to  live  in 
his    spirit.     The   mother    that   knows  her 
boy  is  obedient,    not  to    the  letter  of  the 
Bible,  but  to  the  eternally  divine  authority 
of  the  voice  of  God  within  his  own  breast, 
knows  that  her  boy  is  safe. 

The  right  use  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  is 
not  as  an  unfailing  rule  of  life,  but  as  a 
tonic  to  quicken  our  own  faculties,  that  we 
may  the  better  learn  to  hear  the  voice  of 
God  speaking  to  us  to-day  as  to  every  aspir- 
ing human  soul  through  all  the  ages. 

The  right  use  of  the  Bible  is  that  reason- 
able, historical  treatment  of  it  which,  ad- 
mitting its  deficiencies  and  errors,  presents 
it  as  a  collection  of  vivid  life-pictures  of 
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men  and  women  like  ourselves,  struggling 
out  of  low  beginnings,  with  many  failures, 
on  at  last  toward  the  fulness  of  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Fbedebick  6.  MOTT. 
Salem,  Mass. 
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THOUGHTS  ABOUT  THE  TRINITY, 
AND  THE  DEITY  OF  CHRIST. 

I. 

The  doctrines  of  the  trinity  and  of  the 
deity  of  Christ  stand  or  fall  together. 

What  is  the  orthodox  theory  of  the  God- 
head? It  is  that  there  is  one  God  in  three 
persons.  As  the  Athanasian  Creed  puts  it : 
"And  the  catholic  [i.e.,  the  universal]  faith 
is  this :  that  we  worship  one  God  in  trinity, 
and  trinity  in  unity;  neither  confounding 
the  persons  nor  dividing  the  substance. 
For  there  is  one  person  of  the  Father,  an- 
other of  the  Son,  and  another  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  But  the  Godhead  of  the  Father,  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghist,  is  all  one : 
the  glory  equal,  the  majesty  coetemal." 

Now,  that  which  specially  strikes  an  ob- 
server in  a  definition   of  this  kind  is  the 
difficulty  of  understanding  what  it  means, 
or,  if  anything  at  all  seems  plain,   it  is 
that  one  cannot  be  three   and    three  one. 
"Ah I"  it  is  said,  "this  is  a  great  mystery; 
and  finite   minds   cannot    comprehend    the 
infinite  mysteries  of  religion."    This  is  cor- 
rect :  there  are  many  truths  we  cannot  com- 
prehend.    That  is,  we  accept  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  many  things,  the  details  or  the 
causes  whereof  we  do  not  understand.     But 
we  never  accept  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
anything  if  we  are  not  convinced  of  such 
fact.     It  is  said,  for  example,  "Look  at  the 
grass, — how    it    grows!    and   yet    the  most 
learned  man  in  the  world  cannot  understand 
it."    But  he  does  understand  that  the  grass 
does  grow,  the   most   ignorant  is  convinced 
of   that   fact.     There  is  no  mystery  at  all 
about    that:   the    only    mystery  is  how    it 
grows.     But,    in   the  other    case,   it  is  the 
fact   itself   which  is    in   dispute, — whether 
there  is  a  trinity  or  not.     In  a  word,  we  do 
not  know  what  the    definition  means;    or, 
rather,  we  do  know  that  it  means  nothing, 
because     it     is     self-contradictory.      What 
would  be  said  of  a  geometrical    definition 
which  should  describe  a  figure  as  a  circle 
and  a  square  at  the  same  time?    We  should 
say,  not  that  we  do  not  understand  so  great 
a  mystery,   but  that  the  definition    contra- 
dicts   itself,  and  is  therefore  meaningless. 
And  this  is  exactly  what  we  say  about  the 
definitions  of  the  trinity.     All  illustrations 
employed  to  explain  this  doctrine  are,  con- 
sequently,   woree    than    useless:    they    are 
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merely  a  darkening  of  counsel  with  words. 
For  example,  the  old  illustration  of  Saint 
Patrick's  on  the  Hill  of  Tara,— the  three 
leaves  of  shamrock  springing  from  the  one 
stem.  The  analogy  here  is  manifestly  lack- 
ing ;  for  the  three  leaves  are  separate,  and 
they  are  united  in  one  stem,  which  also  is 
separate.  Again,  the  illustration  drawn 
from  the  light,  the  heat,  and  the  attraction 
of  the  sun.  This,  manifestly,  is  not  anal- 
ogous; for  these  three  are  but  qualities  or 
properties :  they  are  not  the  sun  itself.'  But 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
it  is  said  that  each  one  is  God,  that  they  are 
all  different  persons,  but  yet  that  there  is 
only  one  God.  So,  speaking  reverently, 
while  Christ  ^as  on  earth,  there  were  in 
heaven  only  two  persons  of  the  trinity. 

This,  then,  is  the  dogma  of  the  trinity  : 
that  there  are  three  separate  persons,  each 
one  a  €rod,  and  yet  not  three  Grods.  To 
quote  again  the  words  of  the  Creed :  "  So 
the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  God ;  and  yet  there  are  not 
three  Gods,  but  one  God.  .  .  .  And  in  this 
trinity  none  is  afore  or  after  other,  none  is 
greater  or  less  than  another,  but  the  whole 
three  persons  are  coetemal  together,  and 
coequal,  so  that  in  all  things,  as  is  afore- 
said, the  unity  in  trinity  and  the  trinity  in 
unity  is  to  be  worshipped.  He  therefore 
that  will  be  saved  must  thus  think  of  the 
trinity."  And  this  amazing  doctrine  is  the 
foundation  of  all  orthodox  Christianity. 

"You  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ,  then?" 
is  what  is  said  to  Unitarians.  The  reply  to 
this  is:  "What  is  meant  by  the  word  *  divin- 
ity'? If  deity,  yes;  if  divinity  in  the  cor- 
rect sense,  no.  We  do  not  deny  the  divin- 
ity, we  do  deny  the  deity,  of  Christ.  That 
is,  we  deny  that  he  was  God. "  And  this  on 
many  grounds,  but  chiefly  because  God  could 
not  possibly  be  confined  in  the  person  of  a 
man.  But  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  For  what  does  divinity 
mean?  It  means  the  possession  of  Grod-like 
qualities,  the  being  God-like.  For  example, 
men  speak  of  the  divine  creations  of  a 
Shakspere  or  of  a  Raphael.  Do  they  thereby 
mean  that  these  men  were  gods?  Not  at 
all ;  but  merely  that  Shakspere  and  Raphael 
were  endowed  to  a  marvellous  degree  with 
the  divine  gift  of  genius.  In  the  same  way 
men  say  of  a  good  man  that  he  was  filled 
with  the  Spirit  of  God.     (This  was  a  favor- 


ite expression  with  the  Hebrew  prophets.) 
Have  not  the  Christian  missionaries  who 
have  freely  given  up  their  lives  for  the 
heathen,  have  not  they  been  endowed  vrith 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  have  they  not  been, 
to  that  extent,  divine?  Is  it  not  the  Divine 
Spirit  which  has  filled  the  leaders  of  free- 
dom and  philanthropy  the  world  over?  Xorw, 
what  Unitarians  believe  is  that  to  Jesos 
Christ,  more  than  to  any  other  human  being 
of  whom  we  read,  was  this  Spirit  given,  so 
that  he  was,  in  very  truth,  Grod's  well- 
beloved  Son,  the  Son  of  God.  As  Ernest 
Renan  says  in  his  "Yie  de  J^sus": — 

"  This  sublime  person,  who  each  day  still 
presides  over  the  destiny  of  the  world,  we 
may  well  call  divine,  not  in  the  sense  that 
Jesus  has  absorbed  all  the  divine,  .  .  .  but 
in  the  sense  that  Jesus  is  the  one  who  has 
caused  his  fellow-men  to  make  the  greatest 
step  toward  the   divine.     Mankind    in    its 
totality  offers  an  assemblage  of  low  beings, 
selfish,  and  superior  to  the  animal  only  in 
that  its  selfishness  is  more  reflective.     From 
the  midst  of  this  uniform  mediocrity  there 
are  pillars  that  rise  toward  the  sky  and  bear 
witness  to  a  nobler  destiny.     Jesus  is  the 
highest  of  these  pillars  which  show  to  man 
whence  he  comes  and  whither  he  ought  to 
tend. " 

Whether  Christ  was  perfect  or  not  we  do 
not  know ;  in  all  probability,  in  this  world, 
we  can  never  know.  In  this,  as  in  the  mat- 
ter of  miracles,  it  behooves  us,  I  believe,  to 
confess  our  ignorance,  to  cultivate  a  spirit 
of  reverent  agnosticism.  But  we  do  know 
that  he  struggled  against  temptation,  that 
he  wrestled  with  the  same  forces  of  evil  as 
those  which  oppose  us  to-day.  The  older 
school  of  Unitarians  believed  that,  although 
not  Grod,  yet  he  was  a  being  of  supernatural 
mould,  a  unique  creation,  as  to  his  birth, 
his  life,  his  death.  The  tendency  at  pres- 
ent is,  I  think,  to  regard  Christ  as  a  man, 
but  a  man  marvellously  gifted,  divinely  fitted 
for  his  great  work.  As  God  has,  at  vari- 
ous times,  brought  himself  into  close  rela- 
tionship with  humanity,  touched  it,  as  it 
were,  by  sending  into  the  world  special  mes- 
sengers, — Socrates,  Moses,  Buddha,  Mahomet, 
— so,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  he  sent  the 
ideal  man,  "his  only  begotten  Son."  And 
that  this  is  not  figurative  language  is  seen 
by  the  fact  that  the  influence  upon  the 
world   of   no  other  human  being  is  to  be 
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compared  with  the  inflnence  of  Christ. 
The  underlying  principle  of  Unitarianism  is 
the  immanence  of  Ood  in  the  universe,  that 
he  is  everywhere, — the  great  life-giving,  in- 
spiring eneiigy.    As  the  poet  says, — 

*'A11  are  but  x>arts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul." 

This,  let  118  remember,  is  not  Pantheism, 
which  18  that  God  and  Nature  are  one. 
Mankind  is  therefore  a  channel  through 
which  the  Divine  Spirit  acts, — an  instru- 
ment upon  which  that  Spirit  plays.  Now, 
God,  we  believe,  has  acted  more  effectually 
through  this  channel  than  through  any 
other:  no  other  chords  have  proved  so  re- 
sponsive to  the  Spirit^s  touch. 

Bat,    it  will   be  asked.    What    does    the 
Bible  say  upon  this  great  subject  of  the  deity 
of  Christ?    There  is  here  no  room  to  enter 
upon  a  discussion  of  Biblical  texts ;  but  two 
things  are  at  once  evident :  First,  that  the 
references  to  the  trinity — and  we  must  re- 
member tliat  the  doctrine  of  •the  trinity  is 
the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  deity 
of  Christ — in  the  Old  Testament  are  very 
dim  and  vague:   for  example,  the  appear- 
ance of  angels  in  companies  of  three,  the 
thrice-repeated  hymn  of  praise,  the  use  of 
the  plural  in  speaking  of  Grod;   secondly, 
that  there  is  no  direct  reference  to  this  doc- 
trine in  the  New  Testament,  the  only  verse 
which  is  at  all  conclusive  being  1  John  v. 
7;  &nd  this  is  not  found  in  the  revised  ver- 
sion. 

Bat  what  does  Christ  say  of  himself?  If 
the  trinity  is  so  important  a  doctrine,  surely 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  would  have  ex- 
plained it.  But  not  only  does  he  not  explain 
it,  he  does  not  once  refer  to  it.  It  is  said, 
of  coarse,  that  Christ  made  very  strong 
claims  for  himself.  He  must,  therefore, 
either  have  been  God  or  else  an  impostor. 

Bat  there  are  other  explanations.  He 
Dtty  have  been  incorrectly  reported,  or  he 
niaj  have  been  carried  away  with  enthu- 
siasm, or  he  may  have  been  a  supernatural 
^Ing,  and  yet  not  God.  And  what  is  the 
Btrongest  of  all  these  texts,  the  one  which 
is  always  brought  forward  as  conclusive 
proof  of  Christ's  deity?  It  is,  "1  and  my 
Father  are  one"  (John  x.  30).  But  in  the 
original  it  is  not  one  person,  but  one  thing, 
^d  the  meaning  is  at  once  explained; 
^^^^ely,  the  plucking  of  his  sheep  out  of 


Christ's  hand  is  the  same  as  the  plucking 
of  them  out  of  the  hand  of  his  Father. 
Farther,  Christ  says,  immediately  after- 
ward, upon  being  accused  of  making  him- 
self God :  '^  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  I 
said,  Ye  are  gods?  If  he  called  them  gods, 
imto  whom  the  word  of  God  came,  and  the 
scripture  cannot  be  broken,  say  ye  of  him, 
whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified,  and  sent 
into  the  world.  Thou  blasphemest ;  because  I 
said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God?"  But,  further, 
the  key  to  the  meaning  is  given  in  John 
xvii.  21:  ''That  they  all  may  be  one;  as 
thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  as :  that  the  world 
may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me." 

Again,  look  at  the  following  texts: 
"  Why  callest  thou  me  good?  There  is  none 
good  but  one,  that  is  G^d."  ''For  my 
Father  is  greater  than  I."  "I  can  of  mine 
own  self  do  nothing."  "When  ye  have 
lifted  up  the  Son  of  Man,  then  shall  ye 
know  that  I  am  he,  and  that  I  do  nothing 
of  myself ;  but  as  my  Father  hath  taught  me, 
I  speak  these  things.  And  he  that  sent  me 
is  with  me:  the  Father  hath  not  left  me 
alone;  for  I  do  always  those  things  that 
please  him." 

Christ  calls  himself  habitually  the  Son  of 
Man.  And,  although  he  is  called  the  Son 
of  God,  yet  he  promises  that  the  peace- 
makers, and  those  who  love  their  enemies, 
and  those  who  shall  rise  again,  shall  also  be 
called  the  children  of  God;  and  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  elsewhere  all  men  are 
taught  to  call  God  their  Father. 

It  is  said,  however.  Consider  the  Messi- 
anic prophecies, — ^how  David  and  Isaiah  and 
many  another  foretold  Christ's  coming.  In 
reply,  I  would  say  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Old  X^tament  contains  one  explicit  predic- 
tion of  Christ.  And  that  this  is  correct  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  orthodox  churches 
now  lay  very  little  stress  upon  Messianic 
prophecy.  But,  aside  from  this,  all  intelli- 
gent men  must  feel,  as  they  listen  to  a  ser- 
mon upon  types  and  symbols  and  prophetic 
visions,  how  shadowy  the  standard  texts 
are,  and  how  wonderfully  the  smallest  allu- 
sion is  magnified. 

But  the  most  marvellous  thing  about  this 
Messianic  prophecy  is  that  the  Jews,  who 
certainly  ought  to  have  understood  the  sub- 
ject, never  expected  a  God  to  come  and  save 
them.      They    would    have    rejected    most 
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strongly  the  idea  that  their  Messiah  was  to 
be  God,  just  as  they  would  have  rejected 
the  idea  so  often  ascribed  to  them,  that  their 
sacrifices  were  typical  of  the  sacrifices  of  a 
being  whose  blood  should  make  atonement 
for  their  sins.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Jews  are  at  present  divided  upon  this  ques- 
tion of  a  Messiah,  the  one  party  looking 
forward  to  the  coming  of  a  great  leader,  the 
other  holding  that  the  Messiah  is  but  typ- 
ical of  a  reign  of  peace. 

It  is  said,  of  course,  that  the  Jews  were 
blinded,  that  they  would  not  see.  But  surely 
it  is  inconceivable  that  prophecies  worthy 
of  the  name  should  have  been  misunder- 
stood by  the  very  nation  to  whom  they  were 
given.  Such  a  proceeding  would  look  very 
much  like  irony  on  the  part  of  God. 

J.  H.  Long. 
Spokane  Falls,  Wash. 


WHAT  WE  OWE  TO  THE  CHURCH* 


What  does  the  Unitarian  Church  offer? 
Is  it  the  worship  of  God  and  the  uplifting 
of  man  by  such  worship?  or  does  it  present 
mere  intellectual  speculation  about  God, 
man,  and  matter,  with  the  exaltation  of  the 
mere  ethics  of  life? 

If  the  Church  has  for  its  primary  motive 
and  cause  of  being  the  better  disclosure  of 
our  relations  to  God  as  the  source  and  ex- 
planation of  our  relations  to  each  other,  and 
the  development  of  a  clearer  and  more  con- 
trolling spiritual  insight  into  the  master 
conditions  of  the  soul  of  man,  I  can  see 
why  it  ought  to  exist,  why  it  ought  to  be 
fostered,  and  why  we  should  give  our  best 
energies  to  it.  A  church  founded  on  this 
supreme  idea,  which  at  the  same  time  ban- 
ishes all  dogmatic  and  formal  statements 
concerning  God,  and  which  simply  clings  to 
the  persuasive  thought  that  he  is  Spirit,  that 
he  is  Love,  that  he  is  our  Father,  that  we 
are  his  children,  and  that  we  worship  him 
because  we  cannot  do  otherwise,  will  have  a 
membership  not  wholly  dependent  on  habit 
or  custom  or  tradition.  It  will  be  more 
than  conventional,  more  than  authoritative. 
It  will  be  an  inspiration. 

The  highest  type,  as  I  view  it,  of  a  Uni- 
tarian church  should  do  more  than  deny  the 
dogma  of  the  trinity  or  the  supreme  author- 

<*A  paper  read  before  the  Unitarian  Glab,  St. 
Louis,  by  Judge  J.  £.  McKeighan,  Feb.  7, 1881. 


ity  of  church  councils.  This  is  the  smallest 
part  of  its  true  mission  and  work.  Broad 
negatives  are  apt  to  be  as  erroneous  as  the 
things  denied,  and  still  more  hurtful  than 
they,  be  they  ever  so  full  of  error.  Every 
belief  accepted  sincerely  for  great  periods 
of  time  must  have  in  it  something  of  trath. 
He  who  denies  its  merits  and  does  not  see 
and  seize  upon  the  truth,  which,  though  ob- 
scured, is  still  the  real  thing  of  power  in  it^ 
and  who  does  not  affirm  the  truth  with  fr^sh 
and  vigorous  statement,  adding  to  it  new 
vigor  and  power,  will  never  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  lasting  or  habitable  stractore. 
Negation  is  sand,  not  rock.  Truth  is  neTer 
negative,  but  always  positive,  affirmatlTe. 
It  would  be  better  to  leave  undisturbed  Or- 
thodoxy with  its  three  Gods  in  one,  than  to 
destroy  all,  and  leave  none.  Do  not  deprive 
the  world  of  the  orthodox  dogma  to  feed  it 
with  the  husk  of  Agnosticism.  The  soul  of 
man  without  a  God  cannot  rise  above  chem- 
istry. 

Do  not  understand  that  I  chai^  this 
against  the  Unitarian  Church.  I  am  sug- 
gesting one  of  the  perils  to  its  permanent 
spiritual  life  that  should  be  shunned.  But 
is  it  not  true  that  too  much  emphasis  has 
been  laid  on  the  denial  of  the  Trinitarian 
dogma?  Are  we  always  quite  prepared  to 
tell  what  we  believe?  Is  not  the  denial  the 
thing  we  are  most  familiar  with?  Properly 
prompted,  we  may  answer  that  we  believe 
there  is  one  God,  one  Father,  and  that  we 
are  all  his  children,  his  sons ;  or,  as  a  pleas- 
antry, we  may  say  that  we  believe  that  even 
a  Presbyterian  may  be  saved  if  he  is  a  good 
man ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  often  a 
lack  of  spiritual  fervor  in  it  and  too  much 
of  intellectual  statement.  No  doubt  this 
denial  of  ours  serves  a  good  purpose :  it  at- 
tracts those  whose  intellect,  reason,  or  spirit- 
ual insight,  has  revolted  against  the  ortho- 
dox creed.  These  lean  on  it  for  a  while, 
and  in  their  new  freedom  to  believe  what 
they  please,  without  necessarily  feeling  by  an- 
ticipation the  pangs  of  the  "eternally  lost," 
they  are  very  buoyant ;  but  soon  comes  the 
hunger  for  something  real,  something  to  till 
the  full  measure  of  what  they  have  parted 
with.  The  soul  of  man  clamors  for  knowl- 
edge,—not  the  knowledge  of  physical  vision, 
nor  the  silence  produced  by  logic,  but  for 
spiritual  perception  of  his  relationship  to  his 
heavenly  Father.     If   he    gets    this,   as   he 
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often  does,  and  as  he  does  more  and  more, 
I   think,    in    the    Unitarian  Church,    all  is 
well.     If  he  does  not  get  this,  he  silences 
these  voices  of  his  sonl  as  the  echoes  of  his 
superstitions   past,  and  lapses  into  spiritual 
indifference    and    intellectual    complacency. 
Right  here,  I  think,  is  where  we  owe  one  of 
our  greatest  duties  to  the  Church, — to  put 
aside  our  denials  as  matters  of  course,  and 
to  demand  more  and  more  the  preaching  of 
the  affirmative  side  of  our  faith.     As  a  mat- 
ter of    fact,  the  dogmas  and  creeds  are  only 
monuments  to  mark  where    the    Christian 
world  has  been,  not  where  it  is.     We  shall 
only  waste  our  energies  in  denying  these; 
and  the  soul  of  man  in  its  onward  and  up- 
ward approach  to  the  central  truth  of  spirit- 
ual  life,     in     the     evolution    of    religious 
thought,    will     leave    us    behind,    careless 
whether  or  not  we  linger  to  stone  these  life- 
less images  of  the  "bygone  day." 

We  should  see  to  it  that,  so  far  as  we  can 
make  it  so,  every  Unitarian  church  should 
be,  in  truth,  a  place  for  spiritual  growth,  for 
worship, — worship  which   does  not  consist 
of  physical  prostration,  nor  of  formal  cere- 
monies,   no    matter    how    imposing    to  the 
senses.     We  should  make  the  church  a  real 
temple  of  the  Unseen, — Unseen,  but  not  un- 
perceived  nor  imknown, — a  place  where  love 
for  God  and  love  for  man  so  fill  all  that  the 
mere  teaching  of  ethics  alone  would  seem 
frivolous  and   idle,  since  true  ethics  is  but 
the  outward  form  of  true  religion,  its  natural 
expression,   its  most  certain  symptom,   and 
l>ecome8    cold    and   unreliable   when   made 
dependent    ui>on     mere    external    rules    of 
sction.    The  writer  of  the   commandments 
strack  the  heart  of  the  matter.     He  saw 
clearly  the    natural  order,    and   Christ  en- 
forced it  with  fresh  power.     When  love  to 
^»od  is  present,  love  to  man  follows  by  nat- 
ural law.     The  non-ethical    man   has  nei- 
ther seen  nor  felt  the  God  of   Love  at  any 
time,  neither  has  he  known  him.     But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  merely  ethical  man,  who 
clings  to  an  artificial,  self- constructed  frame- 
work of  imposed  duties,  is  like  the  seed  in 
the  exquisite  parable  of  the  Master,  which 
fell  upon  stony  ground ;  where  it  had  not 
^nch  earth,  and  immediately  it  sprang  up, 
^^^cause  it  had  no  depth  of  earth ;  but  when 
the  son  was  up  it  was  scorched ;  and  because 
H  had  no  root  it  withered  away."    It  is  our 
supreme  duty,  then,  to  make  the  church  a 


place  of  real  worship,  of  true  spiritual 
vision  and  development, — a  place  not  so 
much  to  reason  about  God  as  to  perceive 
him ;  a  place  not  so  much  to  tell  man  what 
his  duty  is  as  to  fill  him  with  such  love  for 
man  that  he  need  not  be  told  what  his  life 
should  be ;  a  temple  not  so  much  for  learned 
lectures  on  philosophy,  art,  and  poetry  as 
for  bringing  us  nearer  the  spirit  of  Christ 
and  that  great  spiritual  fountain  which  he 
disclosed  in  all  its  fulness  beneath  the  hard 
selfishness  and  cruelties  of  the  world.  At 
this  fountain  our  Channing  and  Parker 
knelt  and  drank,  and  all  the  true  prophets, 
saints,  and  reformers  of  the  Christian  ages. 
Our  duty  is  to  show  our  ministers  that  this 
is  what  we  want,  and  that  we  shall  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  else. 

Many  years  ago  I  prepared  and  read  before 
this  Club  a  paper  on  substantially  the  same 
theme  that  has  been  assigned  me  for  to-night. 
Some  of  you  heard  it,  and  thought  it  fair  for 
a  layman.  Possibly  I  thought  better  of  it 
than  did  any  of  you.  In  it  I  abused  the 
average  Unitarian  congregation  for  many 
things, — ^their  irregular  attendance  at  church ; 
their  misconception  of  the  province  of  a 
church ;  their  failure  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  association  in  churches ;  their  coldness  to 
strangers,  whom  they  held  out  on  the  ice 
until  the  ice  melted,  but  they  did  not; 
their  disposition  to  let  the  minister  come  to 
them  with  neither  staves  nor  scrip  nor 
bread  nor  money  nor  two  coats,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  long  and  faithful  ministry  go  away 
with  less  than  half  of  these  things;  their 
complacent  praise  of  their  own  good  works ; 
their  being  surpassed  in  these  by  the  ortho- 
dox churches ;  and  much  more  of  this  sort. 
I  took  down  that  paper  when  I  commenced 
to  write  this  one ;  and,  after  I  had  read  it, 
or  tried  to  read  it,  I  would  have  been  glad  if 
it  could  have  been  truthfully  proved  that  I 
did  not  write  it  (I  suppose  my  clerical 
friends  never  feel  this  way), — not  that  it 
was  not  in  a  certain  sense  true  in  all  its 
complaints,  but  because  it  now  seems  to  me 
that  it  glided  along  on  the  surface  merely, 
and  failed  to  reveal  the  real  trouble.  It 
considered  the  phenomena  and  not  the  cause 
of  the  phenomena,  and  failed  to  prescribe 
the  needed  "  constitutional  treatment. " 

We  have  had  our  era  of  negation,  and  it 
did  good;  but  negation  can  never  do  the 
highest    good.     We    have    had    freedom  of 
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belief,  or  what  has  been  termed  justly 
enough,  in  a  way,  merely  speculative  belief. 
We  have  had  preached  to  us  conduct,  char- 
acter, and  good  works  as  the  real  saving 
things  of  life, — each  and  all  of  which  are 
good. 

But,  above  all  these,  we  have  had  break- 
ing through  at  times  such  men  as  Channing 
and  Parker  and  Martineau  and  many  others, 
great  spiritual  forces  of  faith,  hope,  and 
love,  which  are  the  true  revealers  of  com- 
munion with  God.  These  men  are  the  rep- 
resentatives of  what  we  should  strive  after 
and  seek  to  get  back  again,  when  we  have 
fallen  below  their  plane. 

If  these  ideals  of  what  a  church  ought  to 
be  and  do  were  but  cherished  by  the  laity, 
if  the  members  would  but  foster  them  as 
the  standards  of  church  action,  might  we 
not  expect  to  see  displayed  more  living 
power  in  our  church,  more  good  works  and 
less  profession  of  them  merely,  more  of  a 
commonwealth  of  religious  purpose  and  less 
of  an  aristocracy  of  culture,  more  pews  filled 
with  the  poor  as  well  as  with  the  rich,  and 
none  deemed  rich  except  the  fervid  and 
gifted  in  spirit?  Such  a  church  could  be 
if  we  would  try  for  it.  The  Unitarian 
Church  can  best  do  it.  The  Orthodox 
Church  cannot,  so  long  as  it  maintains, 
even  in  form  only,  dogmas  and  creeds  its 
members  have  left  behind.  Neither  man 
nor  society  can  be  purified  or  elevated  by 
that  which  is  not  both  outwardly  and  in- 
wardly true  to  itself.  A  lip  declaration  or 
confession,  with  a  mental  reservation,  can 
only  demoralize  and  degrade.  The  Unitarian 
Church  is  free  from  these  false  pretences. 
It  need  wear  no  mask.  What  we  want  to 
do  is  not  to  reverence  and  teach  less  of  con- 
duct, duty,  and  character,  but  more  of  that 
out  of  which  they  must  ever  grow,  and 
without  which  they  are  cold,  artificial,  la- 
bored, and  even  hypocritical.  Our  churches 
will  then  become  churches  of  the  living  God 
instead  of  mere  kindergartens  for  training 
in  the  external  duties  of  life. 

To  make  this  change  wherever  it  is  needed 
is  the  primary  thing  which  we  owe  to  the 
Church.  Everything  else  good  and  useful 
will  flow  from  it.  Without  it,  when  the 
sun  is  up,  we  shall  be  scorched  and  wither 
away. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  read 
that  great  book  of  James  Martineau,  lately 


published,  called  "The  Seat  of  Authority  m 
Religion."  I  find  expressed  in  it  the  single 
thought  that  I  have  vainly  tried  to  give 
you,  in  all  the  richness  and  clearness  of  his 
style ;  and  I  present  it  to  yon  as  a  more  for- 
cible statement  of  what  I  have  been  endeav- 
oring to  say  than  what  you  have  heard  from 
me.     He  says : — 

"Harmony  with  God  is,  for  the    human 
soul,   the  only    peace,   the  only  right.    Use 
only  fair:  to  see  things  as  he  sees   them  is 
truth :  to  rank  them  in  the  order  of  his  love, 
is  goodness:    to  act   conformably  with   his 
rules,  is  victory.     To  quit  this  height  and 
look  out  from  any  lower  level  will   inevita- 
bly substitute  the  seeming  for  the  real,  and 
deceive  you  by  the  secondary  maxim   that 
^Man    is    the    measure   of    all    things,' — a 
maxim  which  first  becomes  valid  when  'God 
is  the  measure  of  man.*     If  you  once  set 
up,  as  independent  objects  of  pursuit,  any  of 
the  subordinate  ends  attractive  to  the  human 
will,  be  it  of   sense  or  soul,  the  prizes  of 
ambition,   the   advancement   of   knowledge, 
even  the  disinterested  service  of  others ;   all 
these  things,  cut  off  from  their  transcendent 
support  and  spiritual  significance,  degener- 
ate into  selfish  cupidities  or  generous  idol- 
atries.    And   even  the  rules  for  controlling 
and  proportioning  them,  that  is,  their  eth- 
ical regulation,  however  anxiously  studied, 
can  amount  to  no  more,  when  worked  by  a 
calculating  will  dealing  with  forces  on  its 
own  level,  than  a  sterile  act  of  self-perfec- 
tioning.     Severed  from  the  uplifting  inspi- 
ration, it  is  a  mutilated  self,  that  can  have 
no  perfection;   and  only  sham   virtues  are 
reached  by  doing  their  externals  for  a  for- 
eign object  or  out  of  a  dead  heart.     Who 
can  wonder  that  he  who  has  led  us  to  the 
Father  encountered,  on  descending  from  the 
mount  of  his  prayer,  this  *  righteousness  of 
the    Law'   with  an    intense  aversion?    The 
mimicry  of  holiness  by  fitting  the  livery  of 
the  virtues  on  to   the  figure  of  an  ethical 
automaton  is  a  sacrilegious  traffic  in  Divine 
relations,  of  which  the  temple  of  life  should 
be    cleansed  at  any  cost.     Any  fresh  con- 
verse,   spirit    to  spirit,   between    man    and 
Grod,   even  passion's  repentant  cry  de  pro- 
fundiSy  which  lays  bare  whatever  sinks  or 
lifts    the  soul,   touches  the  true  prophet's 
heart  with  deeper  sympathy." 

There  is  much  more  of  this  same  sort  in  the 
book,  and  no  one  of  you  can  render  himself 
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or  herself  a  greater  spiritual  service  than  hy 
reading  it.     Its  reading  will  not  deprive  any 
of   you    of    your    denials  of  the  orthodox 
dogma,   rather  the  contrary.     Indeed,   as  I 
view  it,  his  criticisms  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  the  part  of  his  boob  most  open  to 
objection,  and  the  least  permanent.     But,  if 
by    such     reading    the    ^ipirit    of    such    an 
author  could   be  infused  into  our  Unitarian 
churches,    much   of    their    shame-facedness 
about    worship    and    spiritual     communion 
would    be    dispelled.      I    have    sometimes 
thought  it   was  a  spiritual  calamity  to  the 
world    in    many    respects,    and    to    liberal 
thinkers    in    particular,    that    science    and 
culture  have  revealed  to  the  modem  world  so 
many  merely  material  truths  about  the  age 
of  the  world,  the  number  and  distances  of 
the   stars,   the  uniformity  of  law,  and  all 
that:  the  vast  extent  of  manifested  creation 
in  space  and  time  seems  for  a  while,  when 
disclosed  to  the  intellect,  to  obscure  the  idea 
of  God.     We  are,   as  it  were,  surprised  to 
find  him  so  great,  and  are  often  inclined  to 
suspect  that  he  does  not  exist  at  all,  simply 
because  his  works  transcend  our  primitive 
conceptions.     We  get  bewildered  spiritually 
by  these  facts  of  nature,  not  reflecting  that 
the  divine  faculty  within  us  capable  of  dis- 
covering and  comprehending  them  is  so  far 
superior  in  kind  to  the  facts  themselves  as 
not  at  all  to  be  compared  with  them.     As 
we  get  a  little  more  familiar  with  the  reve- 
lation of  science,  God  gets  nearer,  not  farther 
off.    He   becomes   at  once    more    majestic 
and  more  lovable.     It  does  not  banish  God, 
it  brings  him  into  the  universe,  to  learn  that 
the  same  laws  which  hold  the  stars  in  their 
places,  so  far  distant  (changing  one  of  Mar- 
tineau's  figures)  that  a  ray  of  light  starting 
^m  them  when  Christ  hung  upon  the  cross 
will  not  reach  us  for  thousands  of  years, 
also  hold  our  own  earth   in  its  orbit.     A 
creator  for  a  round  earth  is  just  as  necessary 
u  for  a  flat  earth.     A  God  who  brings  self- 
conscious  man  on  the  cosmic  stage  after  an 
orderly  process  of  evolution  is  more  worthy 
of  our  reverence  and  honor  than  the  God  of 
Genesis.     The  greatest  revealer    of    moral 
wid  spiritual  law  who  ever  lived  did  not 
^ow  this  fact,  and  he  did  not  need  to  know 
^M  and,  if  he  had  known  it,  not  a  single 
inoral  or   spiritual   law   would   have  been 
•^''^^•d  by  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  enforced 
*nd  illustrated.     We  owe  it  to  the  Church, 


because  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  increase 
our  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  material 
universe  of  every  grade  and  character.  We 
owe  it  to  the  Church,  because  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves,  to  observe  the  external  duties  and 
proprieties  of  life;  but  I  am  confident  that 
the  only  sure  and  lasting  inspiration  for  all 
these  external  things  is  the  recognition  of  our 
relation  to  the  Father  of  all,  and  our  accept- 
ance and  faith  in  that  great  religious  as  well 
as  philosophical  truth  that  the  only  true, 
efficient  Real  is  the  Ideal. 

J.  E.  McKbiohan. 
St.  LoaiSi  Mo. 


A   LITTLE    WHILE. 


"  ^A  litUe  whUef*    We  know  not  what  he  saithy" 
The  sad  disciples  said  with  trembling  lips. 
When  o'er  their  hopes  crept  like  a  chill  eclipse 

The  dreadful  shadow  of  the  Master's  death. 

But  past  the  gathering  shadows  close  at  hand, 
And  far  beyond  the  valley  dark  and  cold, 

Before  his  vision,  in  prospective  grand. 
The  vistas  of  eternity  unrolled. 

Onward  and  upward  to  far,  unseen  height 
The  path  of  life,  unendinj;,  stretched  away; 
And  all  the  sorrows  of  lifo's  little  dav 

Dwindled  and  faded  at  the  glorious  sight. 
O  cliild  of  heaven,  look  up  like  him,  and  smile 
At  life's  brief  trouble  and  earth's  little  while. 


Chicago,  III. 


Rebbcca  Palfrey  Utter. 


DISPLAY  AT  FUNEBALS. 


In  this  age  of  reforms  it  is  encouraging 
to  know  that  the  conventional  funeral  is 
being  frowned  upon  by  the  more  intelligent 
portion  of  the  community.  Formerly  a  pri- 
vate funeral  was  something  almost  wholly 
unknown.  Not  only  were  the  relatives  and 
friends  expected  to  convene  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  their  final  farewell  of  the  dead, 
but  the  invitation  was  broadened  until  it 
included  whoever  might  wish  to  come. 
With  the  doors  thus  thrown  conveniently 
open,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  gatherings 
were  sometimes  motley  in  their  character. 
Idle  curiosity  as  well  as  friendly  interest 
helped  to  fill  the  house.  Strangers  came  to 
look  upon  the  dead  with  whom  they  had 
never  exchanged  a  word  while  living.  Fill- 
ing every  available  space  in  close  and  often 
limited  apartments,  examining  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  the  house  and  its  appoint- 
ments, and   peering  unmercifully  into   the 
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faces  of  the  mourners,  they  not  only,  by 
their  presence,  detracted  from  the  sanctity 
of  the  occasion,  but  became  to  the  sensitive 
a  decided  ofifence. 

Except  in  remote  country  places,  the  con- 
viction is  growing  that  funerals  must  be 
strictly  private.  The  general  invitation  is 
no  longer  extended.  Thoughtful  people  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  a  custom 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observ- 
ance. 

A  brief  service  at  funerals  is  another  re- 
form to  which  public  attention  is  directed. 
What  used  to  be  designated  the  funeral  ser- 
mon is  no  longer  expected  nor  desired.     A 
formal  address,  even,  is  out  of  place,  unless 
the  deceased  has  held  some  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  community,  or  has  attracted  un- 
usual attention  through  his  words  or  works. 
For  all  ordinary  occasions,  the  simpler  ser- 
vice is  more  fitting.     The  friends  who  have 
come  together  to  mourn  their  dead  are  In 
no  condition  of  thought    to    listen  to  the 
finished  oration.     A  few   words  of   fervent 
prayer,  preceded  by  an  appropriate  Script- 
ural or  poetic    reading,   will  better  accord 
with  the  occasion  than  the  most  elaborate 
programme.     The  occasion  is  always  a  try- 
ing one  to  those  to  whom  the  bereavement 
comes.     They  are  usually  bearing  up  under 
some  nervous  strain  that  must  soon  give  way. 
What  they  want  is  to  be  left  to  themselves. 
Another  cheering  sign  is  the  increasing  un- 
popularity   of    mourning    emblems.      With 
more  advanced  views  of  death  comes  a  pro- 
test against  the  custom  of  displaying  crape 
on  the  door-knob  and  on  the  person  of  the 
relatives    of    the    deceased.      Henry    Ward 
Beecher*s  wish  for  a  wreath  of  flowers  in- 
stead of  the  conventional  band  of  black  has 
become  contagious.      We  are  beginning  to 
understand  that  death  is  as  much  a  part  of 
God's  plan  as  life.     Instead  of  something  to 
be  dreaded  and  protested  against,  it  is  some- 
thing   to    be    graciously   accepted    and    ac- 
quiesced  in.      Formerly  a  funeral   without 
crape  was  a  public  scandal.     To-day  a  pre- 
scribed season    for  wearing   mourning  and 
half-mourning  is  a  custom  that  has  happily 
fallen  into  disrepute.     To  many  it  has  be- 
come   as    obnoxious    as    mutes    and     hired 
mourners.     The  tendency   is  to  make    the 
funeral  less  conventional  and  less  ostenta- 
tious.    A  profuse   display  of  tlowers    is  in 
decidedly  poor  taste.     The  money  spent  in 


elaborate  fioral  designs  for  the  dead  had  bet- 
ter be  employed  in  bringing  comfort  to  the 
living.  People  of  cultivated  tastes  will  re- 
volt against  a  horticultural  display  at  the 
obsequies  of  a  friend.  We  should  put  flowers 
enough  to  make  the  room  cheerful  rather 
than  seek  to  attract  attention  by  elaborate 
decorations. 

The  burial,  even  more  than  the  service, 
should  be  strictly  private.  People  in  mod- 
erate circumstances  are  not  called  nxK>n  to 
impoverish  themselves  by  providing  carriages 
in  which  distant  relatives  and  neighbors  may 
ride  to  the  place  of  interment.  There  is  a 
custom  fast  growing  in  popular  favor  which 
detaches  the  burial  from  its  usual  place  im- 
mediately following  the  service,  and  assigns 
it  to  a  later  and  unadvertised  hoar.  At  the 
time  agreed  upon  only  the  family  participate. 
By  this  arrangement,  unnecessary  expense  is 
saved,  and  a  much  desired  privacy  secured. 
Nowhere  is  a  curious  throng  more  out  of 
place  than  at  the  interment  of  the  dead.  It 
is  a  solemn  moment.  All  that  is  earthly  of 
our  friend  is  about  to  be  lowered  into  the 
grave.  To  stand  there  with  trembling  lip 
and  tearful  eye  is  a  privilege  that  belongs 
only  to  those  near  and  dear  to  the  one 
deceased.  Upon  such  a  scene  none  other 
should  venture  to  intrude.  The  belief  that 
we  are  nothing  unless  conventional  should 
have  no  place  in  the  thoughtful  mind.  The 
innovation  is  better,  if  more  reasonable. 
Not  prejudice,  but  sound  judgment,  should 

decide. 

Edward  Foster  Tsmpub. 
Trenton,  N.Y. 


THE  WRITERS  OF  GENESIS,' 


So  novel  are  the  ideas  of  this  book,  and 
so  evidently  are  they  the  swan -song  of  a 
dying  Orthodoxy,  that  they  ought  to  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  all  Liberal  Chris- 
tians. There  is  not  a  sentence  in  the  book, 
despite  its  avowed  assurance,  but  voices  the 
impotence  of  the  traditional  views  in  the 
presence  of  the  newer  Old  Testament  criti- 
cism. 

No  refutation  of  the  opinions  here  set 
forth  will  be  necessary.  They  refute  them- 
selves by  their  own  assumptions  and  contra- 
dictions. 

Our  author  maintains  that  Moses  did  not 
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write  the  book  of  Genesis.  With  this  we 
do  not  disagree.  But,  while  Kuenen,  Well- 
haosen,  W.  R.  Smith,  and  others  say  it  was 
written  after  Hoses,  Dr.  Cowley  says  it  was 
written  before.  "The  discoveries  and  de- 
cipherments of  our  generation  supply  abun- 
dant reasons  for  believing  that  four  or  five 
early  patriarchs  wrote  their  own  memoirs. 
These  were  incorporated  into  our  Genesis 
by  Moses."  Previous  to  Abraham  there  was 
the  making  of  books,  for  Abraham  learned 
by  heart  the  contents  of  a  certain  primer ; 
and  this,  containing  the  story  of  the  crea- 
tion and  deluge,  he  prefixed  to  his  own 
memoirs.  These  were  continued  by  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  Jndah. 

The    authorship   of    this   primer   is   un- 
known.    Noah  may  have  written   memoirs 
of  his  times,  and  he  may  have  incorporated 
older  ones.     Each  writer  edited  and  revised 
to  date,  "under  the  guidance  and  revelation 
of  God."   It  is  thus  that  the  author  accounts 
for  the  differences  of  style  which  puzzle  the 
higher  critics.     By  this   means,    also,   the 
different  words  used  to  express  the  idea  of 
God  are  accounted  for.    Noah  was  only  mod- 
erately informed  as  to  the  origin  of  things. 
Abraham  *s  knowledge  was  far  superior,  and 
he  had  to  correct  many  errors  of  his  prede- 
cessors.   Especially  was  it  necessary  to  mod- 
ernize proper  names,  and  also  sometimes  to 
define  them.     The   creation  story  was  not 
written  to  teach  geology,  but  to  teach  who 
ia  the  author  of  the  present  Cosmos.     The 
early  people  could  not  have  understood  an 
ttsay  on  geology,  had  it  been  furnished.    The 
creation  story  was  written  to  correct  Indian 
pantheism  and  Zoroastrian  dualism.     There 
was  just  enough  of  detail  given  to  remove 
current  error.    By  "remove"  here,  the  author 
seems  to  mean  "contradict   point  blank." 
He  seems  to  be  a  churchman,  and  to  have 
in  mhid  the  traditional  excuses  for  those 
additions   and    alterations    of    the    church 
cweda  which   are    known   to   have    taken 
place.    Only  recently,  I  overheard  a  High 
Church  clergyman  explain   that  the  phrase 
*  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth"  was  a  later 
insertion  into  the  "Apostles'  Creed,"  to  con- 
^rorert  the  growing  gnostic  heresies.     So, 
then,  our  author  regards  the  creation  story 
*s  a  sort  of  creed  written  to  controvert  cni- 
r^nt  error. 

Adam  was  not  a  development  from  lower 
organisms:  he  was  »ui  generis.     That  this 


is  true  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  when  the 
animals  were  paraded  before  him  to  be 
named,  he  found  no  consort.  He  may  have 
looked  with  longing  eyes  toward  some  lus- 
cious-lipped anthropoid  troglodytes,  but  "no 
female  gorilla  or  chimpanzee  would  please 
his  fancy."  Adam's  biographer  was  no  Dar- 
winian. Nay,  it  is  possible  that  we  have 
Adam's  own  testimony  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  Adam  had  skill,  order,  and  analy- 
sis. "He  may  have  learned  to  write  the 
account  of  his  education  and  of  Eve's  crea- 
tion before  he  died.  Quite  likely  it  was 
written  before  the  deluge,  and  preserved  to 
the  times  of  Abraham."  Nowadays  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  die  without  learning 
to  read  and  write ;  but  we  can  scarce  sup- 
pose that  this  was  possible  when  men  lived 
to  be  from  three  hundred  to  nine  hundred 
years  old.  What  would  they  do  with  their 
declining  years  without  this  boon?  It  is 
possible,  then,  that  we  have  the  testimony 
of  an  eye-witness  of  Adam's  express  ipse 
dixit  against  the  Darwinian  hypothesis.  To 
forever  "snow  under"  this  hated  theory  was 
one  of  our  author's  objective  points.  In  his 
preface,  he  writes:  "Herbert  Spencer  has 
struck  o£f  the  roots  of  the  divine  in  relig- 
ion. As  no  one  else  appeared  to  answer 
him,  I  felt  bound  (God  being  my  helper)  to 
examine  and  refute  him,  or  yield  to  the 
inevitable." 

The  third  chapter  of  Genesis  tells  of  the 
fall  and  the  promised  redeemer.  What- 
ever other  notions  Abraham  may  have 
brought  with  him  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
this  was  not  one ;  for  Merodach  is  never 
once  in  all  Babylonian  literature  called  a 
Savior.  This  idea,  then,  was  not  in  the 
primer,  but  was  revealed  by  God  to  Abra- 
ham, and  by  him  added  to  his  memoirs. 

The  Old  Testament  story  tells  us  that 
Abraham  knew  God  as  £1  Shaddai,  and  not 
as  Jehovah;  but  Dr.  Cowley  has  contro- 
verted this  by  furnishing  us,  out  of  his  im- 
agination, with  an  eloquent  sermon  of  Abra- 
ham's preached  to  the  sun- worshippers  of 
Larsa,  in  which  sermon  frequent  use  is 
made  of  the  phrase  "  Jehovah  Elohim. "  And 
he  says  that  to  suppose  that "  Jehovah, "  added 
to  Melchizedek's  name  for  God  to  form 
Abraham's,  was  handed  down  four  or  five 
hundred  years  by  tradition,  or  to  suppose 
that  the  name  "  Jehovah"  was  not  revealed 
until   Moses,  "is   to  my  mind   the   top  of 
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folly  and  critical  indiscretion."  There  has 
been  no  slighting  of  texts  in  the  formation 
of  this  conclusion.  Genesis  xiv.  22  gives 
us  a  direct  quotation  from  Abraham  in 
which  the  word  "Jehovah"  occurs.  More- 
over, this  occurs  in  Abraham^s  own  mem- 
oirs :  it  is  evident,  then,  that  Exodus  vi.  3 
is  an  error.  Dr.  Cowley  does  not  so  regard 
it,  however,  and  escapes  by  making  "them" 
refer,  not  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
but  to  their  Chaldean  ancestors,  who,  of 
course,  did  not  know  Jehovah.  Abraham, 
also,  during  the  first  sixty  years  of  his  life 
did  not  know  Jehovah:  he  was  a  worshipper 
of  the  sun.  And,  even  after  the  name  of 
"Jehovah"  was  revealed,  it  may  have  been 
misunderstood,  or  even  for  a  time  forgotten. 
"Some  matters  once  known  had  become 
forgotten  in  large  measure."  And,  if  Abra- 
ham did  not  know  the  etymology  of  "Je- 
hovah," the  I  am  that  I  am  that  came  to 
Moses  is  a  progress  in  revelation,  and  so  far 
intelligible. 

During  the  Egyptian  bondage,  the  primers 
became  very  scarce.  Moses  had  a  copy  and 
pored  over  it.  He  read  therein  his  own 
mission ;  he  supposed  that  his  fellows  knew 
that  God  would  save  the  Hebrews  by  his 
hand.  The  New  Testament  supports  our 
thesis  by  giving  this  valuable  information 
(Acts  vii.  25).  In  this,  however,  Moses 
was  mistaken.  To  kill  a  man  and  bury  him 
without  embalming  him  was  to  deprive  him 
of  immortality,  and  Pharaoh  did  not  wish 
to  miss  any  of  his  subjects  in  the  Elysian 
fields.  Moses  had  to  flee  to  Midian.  Here 
he  devoted  himself  more  assiduously  to  the 
primer,  and  became  again  convinced  as  to 
his  mission. 

Could  Abraham  write?  is  a  question 
which  is  raised  and  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. He  "may  never  have  learned  to  con- 
Jugate  a  Hebrew  verb,"  but  he  could  read 
and  write;  and  "modem  research  has  dis- 
covered the  temple  in  which  he  worshipped, 
the  hymn  he  used  to  sing,  and  the  name  of 
the  god  he  adored."  The  hymn  is  devout, 
and  suggestive  of  much  Old  Testament  the- 
ology. The  name  of  the  god  is  "Sin," — the 
male  moon-god  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 

Adam  and  Eve,  as  well  as  Abraham  and 
the  patriarchs,  may  have  obtained  valuable 
suggestions  from  the  pre-adamites ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  A.  H.  Sayce,  the  Egyptians  were 
a  well-organized  nation,  with  a  standard  hi- 


eroglyphic literature,  in  the  year  in  which, 
according  to  Bishop  Usher,  the  world  was 
created.  In  the  fourth  millennium  B.a, 
writing  abounded  and  libraries  were  com- 
mon. 

Genesis  i.-xi.,  then,  was  written  by  Adam, 
Xoah,  and  others,  and  revised  by  Abraham. 
Genesis  xxv.-xxvili.  10  was  written  by 
Isaac,  although  xxv.  5,  6,  was  added  by  him 
from  Abraham's  diary,  and  xxv.  12-19  is  a 
later  emendation  made  by  Judah.  Genesis 
xxxi.  was  written  by  Samuel,  and  xxxvi. 
was  revised  by  Moses.  Esau  was  a  poor 
scholar,  and  had  to  be  corrected  by  Judah. 
Thus  it  Is  that  the  demands  of  the  criti<s 
are  met,  and  the  Old  Testament  is  saved  to 
the  church.  "  To  all  seekers  after  the  truth, 
I  commend  what  is  here  offered :  to  Profs. 
Green  and  Harper,  Bissell  and  Briggs,  Cave 
and  Cheyne,  Dods  and  Driver,  and  all  other 
Bible  students." 

Were  any  proofs  adduced  in  support  of 
the  uncritical  assumptions  of  this  book,  it 
would  be  interesting  reading ;  but  none  are 
offered.  It  is  but  a  string  of  guesses,  wholly 
without  basis  in  fact,  and  often  inconsist- 
ent. It  is  because  there  are  no  proofs  that 
none  are  given.  And  it  is  because  the  tra- 
ditionalists are  wholly  undone  that  a  "D.D." 
has  been  driven  to  such  absurdities. 

That  such  ideas  as  even  these  will  find 
credence  in  spite  of  logic,  sarcasm,  or  severe 
"  letting  alone, "  is  evinced  by  the  following 
criticism  of  the  book  taken  from  the  Febru- 
ary number  of  the  Methodist  Kevleto:  "The 
author  is  an  expert  in  Biblical  criticism. 
His  first  paper,  on  the  origin  of  Genesis, 
Is  lucid,  forensic,  and,  in  many  respects, 
unanswerable.  Abraham  may  be  credited 
with  having  written  and  transmitted  many 
of  the  germinal  documents  relating  to  his 
own  times  and  to  the  periods  prior,  even 
back  to  Adam."  It  need  not  surprise  us,  in 
view  of  these  enormous  "certainties,"  if,  ere- 
long, the  two  tables  of  the  law  are  discov- 
ered, showing  the  exact  finger-prints  of  the 

hand  of  Jehovah. 

A.   B.  CUBTIS. 
Tufts  College. 


Willie  a  man  seeks  good  ends,  he  is  strong 
by  the  whole  strength  of  nature. — Emerson. 

Clothe  with  life  the  weak  intent: 
Let  me  be  the  thing  I  meant. 

—  Whittier. 
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ON  HOLY  GROUND.* 


What  has  drawn  ns  thus  apart, 
From  the  common  daily  round. 

Bringing  here  a  lowly  heart. 
Standing  as  on  holjr  groandl 

Not  the  scorn  of  hamble  things, — 
Simplest  tasks  that  love  can  find ; 

Not  the  pride  of  thought  that  brings 
Laggard  will  and  restless  mind. 

Nav ;  but  here  npon  the  height, 

Rapt  from  idle  cares  away, 
Fain  oar  souls  would  see  a  light, 

Herald  of  the  coming  daj  : 

Morning  visions  hiffh  and  pure. 
Glorious  things  that  are  to  be, 

Faith  and  hope  that  shall  endure. 
Love's  abiding  unity ; 

All  the  thinss  that  make  for  peace 

In  the  dai^  toil  and  strife ; 
All  that  can  our  part  increase 

In  the  world's  diviner  life. 

Short  the  time  we  linger  here : 
Then,  with  earnest  heart  and  hand. 

Back  to  work  with  holy  fear ; 
Every  vision,  Grod's  command. 

John  W.  Chadwick. 


SLANDERS   OF  DYING  HERETICS. 


Mrs.  Bonner,  the  only  surviying  child  of 
Charles  Bradlaugh,  within  a  few  hours  of 
the  death  of  her  father  received  inquiries  as 
to  whether  he  had  not  changed  his  religious 
beliefs  during  his  last  illness ;  and  she  tells 
us  that,  to  preyent  the  rise  of  stories  of  his 
death-bed  repentance  and  renunciation  of  his 
life-long  views  of  religion,  she  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  take  "the  precaution  to  procure 
signed  testimony  from  the  independent  and 
impartial  witnesses  who  had  been  in  at- 
tendance upon  him  during  his  last  few 
weeks  that  he  was  never  heard  to  utter  one 
word,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  bearing 
upon  religion  or  any  religious  subject. " 

The  Open  Court  of  March  5  contains  an 
article  by  Moncure  D.  Conway  on  Thomas 
Paine  and  Charles  Bradlaugh,"  in  which 
the  writer  gives  the  following  incident  re- 
garding Bradlaugh,  which  occurred  at  a 
time  when  the  latter  was  lying  sick  and,  as 
was  thought,  nigh  to  death,  in  New  York. 
Writes  Conway : — 

'*  About  fifteen  years  ago  I  was  informed, 

*Wrttten  for  the  March  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Women's  League. 


on  my  arrival  in  New  York,  that  Charles 
Bradlaugh  was  ill  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  I 
hastened  to  visit  him.  His  physician  said 
that  the  illness  had  been  very  dangerous, 
indeed  the  patient  was  not  yet  out  of 
danger,  bradlaugh  had  exx>ected  death. 
When  I  entered,  he  took  my  hand  eagerly, 
and  showed  a  relief  that  at  first  I  did  not 
understand.  But  I  presently  saw  that  he 
had  dreaded  the  slanders  that  swarmed 
around  the  dying  and  dead  Paine.  When  I 
asked,  "How  can  I  help  you?"  he  said,  "I 
have  been  facing  death, — may  presently  be 
facing  it  again, — ^and  my  doctor,  all  who 
have  approached  me,  can  inform  you  whether 
at  any  moment  they  have  seen  in  me  any 
sign  of  fear.  Should  I  die,  you  will  be 
able  to  hear  witness  that  I  am  not  afraid  to 
die, — have  never  been, — nor  for  a  moment 
faltered  from  the  principles  to  which  my 
life  has  heen  devoted." 

These  facts  regarding  the  great  English 
secularist  remind  us  of  the  report,  circulated 
three  or  four  years  ago,  that  Bobert  Inger- 
soU  had  made  a  definite  and  binding  engage- 
ment with  a  certain  man  to  be  in  attend- 
ance upon  him  in  his  (Ingersoll's)  last  ill- 
ness and  death,  whenever  and  wherever  that 
event  might  occur,  and  keep  and  afterward 
print  a  sworn  record  of  his  death-bed  utter- 
ances, to  prevent  reports  being  put  in  circu- 
lation that  he  had  at  the  last  recanted  his 
religious  views. 

Nor  do  we  wonder  at  such  precautions  as 
these,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  lies  that 
have  heen  reported  about  dying  heretics.  It 
is  not  long  since  we  read  an  account  given 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  writer  of  the  death 
of  Luther,  which  ,  declared  that  the  great 
Protestant  leader  died  in  great  agony,  blas- 
pheming and  cursing  God.  It  was  reported 
after  Channing's  death  that  he  had  turned 
Catholic.  Bmerson  was  reported  to  have 
renounced  his  Unitarian  views  and  to  have 
died  orthodox ;  and  his  son  found  it  neces- 
sary to  come  out  with  a  public  denial  of  the 
story.  Perhaps  the  worst  victim  of  death- 
bed slander  of  whom  we  have  any  record  is 
Thomas  Paine.  No  reports  about  him  have 
heen  more  widely  circulated,  and  perhaps 
none  have  been  more  generally  believed, 
than  stories  to  the  effect  that  in  certain 
times  of  danger,  as  once  in  a  storm  at  sea, 
and  again  on  his  death-bed,  he  renounced 
his  "infidelity,"  being  afraid  to  die  holding 
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the  views^with  which  he  had  lived.  These 
stories  have  been  ferreted  out  again  and 
again,  and  found  to  have  not  a  grain  of  truth 
in  them ;  and  yet  they  continue  to  circulate. 
An  unscrupulous  religious  bigotry,  which 
wishes  they  were  true,  will  continue  to  assert 
that  they  are  true  rather  than  take  pains  to 
find  out  the  facts,  and  even  not  infrequently 
in  face  of  the  facts. 

It  is  sad  for  men  not  to  have  the  comfort 
in  a  dying  hour  of  a  trust  in  a  just  and 
good  God.  But  who  in  his  right  mind 
would  not  rather  face  death  believing,  with 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  that  there  Is  no  God  than 
with  the  Calvinist  that  there  is  a  God  who 
has  doomed  a  large  part  of  the  human  race 
to  endless  and  hopeless  torments? 


WHAT   SIX    HUNDRED   METHODIST 
MINISTERS    SAY. 


Rev.  William  Daws  of  Detroit  tells  us  in 
the  Detroit  Journal  that  the  six  hundred 
Methodist  ministers  of  Michigan  have 
united  in  the  following  declaration  regarding 
the  liquor  traffic  and  the  way  it  ought  to  be 
dealt  with.  It  fairly  throbs  with  moral 
earnestness.  There  will  begin  to  be  hope  of 
breaking  the  terrible  rule  of  the  saloon  when 
the  ministers  and  churches  of  the  country 
generally  get  ready  to  take  similar  ground. 
Say  the  "noble  six  hundred": — 

"Temperance  constitutes  one  of  the  first 
subjects  for  legislation.  Governments  are 
rightfully  maintained  for  the  protection  and 
highest  welfare  of  the  citizen.  The  greatest 
good  to  the  government  can  only  be  attained 
by  the  exclusion  of  the  harmful,  and  this  is 
the  true  office  of  government.  To  license 
the  harmful  is  an  attempt  to  cover  the  wolf 
with  the  sheep ^s  clothing.  Temperance  peo- 
ple who  sustain  license  and  other  rum  legis- 
lation are  fighting  against  themselves ;  for, 
in  the  mean  time,  this  omnipresent,  legal- 
ized traffic  is  debauching  the  public  con- 
science, lowering  public  sentiment,  and  par- 
alyzing public  courage.  This  cancerous 
growth  upon  the  body  politic  is  a  greater 
disgrace  and  a  darker  crime  than  was  Amer- 
ican slavery.  Slavery  was  in  a  part  of  the 
land.  The  licensed  rum  traffic  is  every- 
where, and  annually  recruits  from  our  chil- 
dren and  youth  a  hundred  thousand  for  a 
life    worse    than     African    slavery.      This 


traffic,  because  of  vested  interest  and  profiu- 
bleness  with  its  revenue  and  x>olitical  influ- 
ence, has  become  the  greatest  corrupter  of 
conscience,  from  the  humblest  citizen  to  the 
highest  official.  There  is  wide-spread  efifort 
to  keep  the  Church  and  the  ministry  out  of 
the  great  battle  going  on;  for  the  enemy 
knows  full  well  that,  when  a  united  chorefa 
and  ministry  shall  stand  against  this  evil,  in 
that  hour  it  will  go,  and  so  they  cry, 
'What!  politics  in  the  pulpit?'  We  know 
the  object  of  the  enemy,  and  we  must  act  as 
faithful  watchmen,  and  warn  the  people  as 
those  who  must  give  an  account  to  God. 
This  legalized  traffic  has  become  strongly 
fortified  in  politics,  and  is  valiantly  de- 
fended and  upheld  by  partisan  leaders.  The 
foe  must  be  met  and  vanquished  upon  his 
own  chosen  field :  to  do  less  is  cowardly  and 
unworthy  a  Christian.  Political  revolution 
upon  this  subject  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance; and  the  fifty  thousand  clei^ymen 
and  twenty  million  Christians  of  this  coun- 
try have  it  in  their  power  to  effect  such  a 
revolution  by  the  right  use  of  the  ballot-box. 
We  can  and  ought  to  prohibit  this  traffic 
We  regard  the  license  system  as  the  strong- 
est bulwark  of  the  traffic,  a  disgrace  to  the 
State,  and  a  crimination  to  the  citizen  who 
sustains  it.  It  is  our  conviction  that  noth- 
ing less  than  constitutional  prohibition, 
State  and  national,  will  be  able  to  effect  its 
overthrow. 

"The  enemy  is  not  idle.  His  arrogant 
demands  upon  political  parties  have  grown 
apace,  and  they  greatly  fear  him.  He  has 
fortified  his  commercial  position  and  power 
by  pools,  syndicates,  and  trusts,  poured  out 
millions  of  treasure  to  corruptly  influence 
legislation,  to  elect  his  candidates,  and  to 
secure  the  influence  of  the  secular  press. 
He  more  than  ever  fears  and  dreads  the 
Church,  and  the  voice  and  influence  of 
every  minister  and  his  congregation.  For, 
when  all  these  rise  up  against  him,  be 
knows  his  doom.  Everything  is  therefore 
done  to  silence  ministers  and  churches.  In 
the  name  of  the  great  Father  of  men,  we 
therefore  hereby  renew  oiu*  vows  to  the 
Christian  ministry  in  general,  and  pledge 
anew  our  devotion  to  the  duty  of  specialized 
and  emphatic  identification  and  condemna- 
tion of  this  foe  to  mankind. 

"We  hereby  reaffirm  our  hostility  to  the 
liquor    traffic,    to    all    the    devices    of   its 
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friends  and  defenders.  We  lament  and 
resent  the  political  duplicity  of  party  lead- 
ers, who  pretend  to  favor  the  submission  of 
constitutional  prohibitory  amendments,  and 
then  conspire  to  defeat  them  or  criminally 
count  them  out  after  they  have  been  carried 
at  the  polls. 

^We  also  indignantly  arraign  the  uncan- 
did  policy  that  frames  professed  temperance 
laws  in  terms  apparently  designed  for  their 
early  destruction  through  constitutional  tests 
in  our  highest  State  courts. 

"God  deliver  us  from  the  ruthless  modem 
Moloch  which  desolates  our  homes,  corrupts 
our  politics,  blinds  and  bribes  our  officials, 
defiles  our  legislative  halls  and  houses  of 
Congress,  blinds  the  eyes  of  many  of  our 
newspapers,  and  even  essays  to  put  its  pol- 
luting finger  upon  the  lips  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  ministry. 

*^We  demand  the  outlawry  of  this  traffic. 
We  reject  and  condemn  license  because  it 
was  originally  devised  by  friends  of  the 
liquor  interest,  in  order  to  prohibit  prohibi- 
tion. Such  a  revenue  bribes  the  public  to 
perpetuate  the  saloon  and  to  regard  the  Pro- 
hibitionists as  public  enemies.  * 

"While  we  believe  that  honest  temperance 
men  may  differ  as  to  methods,  and  while  we 
exhort  our  people  to  loving  charity,  we  yet 
affirm  unhesitating  devotion  to  prohibition. 
"The  political  party  that  does  the  most 
for  the  cause  of  prohibition  may  reasonably 
expect  the  most  from  us. 

"The  public  saloon  is  a  nuisance  and  an 
enemy ;  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
true  citizen,  and  especially  of  every  Chris- 
tian, to  destroy  it.  We  pledge  ourselves 
never  to  cease  our  opposition  until  our  coun- 
try is  delivered. " 


TOIL. 

A  blaclcsmith  sat  by  his  anvil  down, — 
"There's  nothing  but  toil  in  this  life  for  roe !" 

And  he  tamed  the  problem  o'er  in  his  mind : 
^'Ifl  the  reason  plain  ?    Now,  let  me  see/' 

The  rods  that  stand  in  the  comer  there, 
la  their  present  shape,  are  good  for  naught ; 

But  bv  heat  of  fire  ana  hammer's  stroke 
A  change  into  nsefnl  form  is  wrought. 

"And  it's  so  with  me.    By  this  ceaseless  round 
I  am  forged  by  God  for  my  brother's  good ; 

While  a  tou-wom  hand  and  a  sweat-browned  brow 
Are  the  highest  marks  of  our  hnmanhood." 


Then  he  worked  at  his  forge  till  the  sun  went 
down, 
With  a  lightsome  heart  and  a  humor  gay ; 
And  retnmed  each  mom  with  this  song  in  his 
soul, — 
"It  is  better  to  wear  than  to  rust  away." 

Lincoln  £.  Brown. 
Blakely,  Mont.,  December,  1890. 


PERSONS    WHOM  I  ENVY. 


There  are  two  or  three  people  in  this 
country  whom  I  am  disposed  to  envy.  I 
cannot  watch  their  lives  without  begrudging 
them  the  joy  of  life  which  they  are  experi- 
encing. One  of  them  is  a  citizen  of  New 
York,  a  gentleman  who  is  so  situated  that 
he  might  do  nothing  but  enjoy  himself,  but 
who,  plainly,  sees  something  in  life  ''more 
blessed."  Not  far  from  here,  on  this  very 
street,  rises  a  group  of  plain  buildings. 
Enter  any  evening,  and  you  will  find  several 
dozen  lads  hard  at  work,  laying  brick,  plas- 
tering walls,  maldng  window-frames,  join- 
ing pipes.  They  are  learning  to  become  self- 
supporting  workingmen,  craftsmen  skilled  in 
their  respective  crafts,  with  a  pride  in  work 
well  done.  There  is  not  another  place  in 
the  city  where  the  lads  could  learn  these 
trades  thus  thoroughly.  In  the  decay  of 
the  old-time  apprenticeship  following  the 
revival  in  our  trades -unions  of  the  ancient 
folly  of  the  guilds, — the  endeavor  to  make 
each  craft  a  close  corporation  and  to  create 
a  monopoly  of  skilled  labor, — there  was, 
until  lately,  scarcely  any  opportunity  to 
master  a  trade  thoroughly  by  one  not  in  the 
Trade  Trust.  Then  it  entered  the  mind  of 
this  cultivated  gentleman  that  he  would  help 
the  poor  lads  of  the  city  to  help  themselves 
to  that  best  capital  of  the  worker, — a  mas- 
tery of  a  good  trade.  So  he  devised  these 
admirable  Trade  Schools,  leased  these  build- 
ings, organized  the  courses  of  instruction, 
and  threw  them  open  to  the  public,  to  find 
them  crowded  with  young  fellows,  hungry 
to  learn.  Year  by  year  the  inevitable  deficit 
in  the  treasury  of  these  schools,  whose  tui- 
tion is  purposely  low,  this  friend  of  the 
people  meets  out  of  his  pocket.  And,  when 
he  visits  the  schools,  and  sees  the  hosts  of 
young  fellows  whom  he  is  making  men  of, 
I  warrant  you  he  finds  that  his  investment 
pays. 

The  other  person  who  tempts  me  to  break 
the  Tenth  Commandment  is  a  lady  of  Bos- 
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ton,  a  daughter  of  one  of  our  foremost 
savans.  Possessing  a  fortune,  she  has 
chosen,  deliberately,  to  spend  it  after  this 
fashion.  Thirty  free  kindergartens,  opened 
in  various  parts  of  the  city,  welcome  to  their 
happy  child-gardens  the  children  of  the  poor, 
sun  them  with  joy,  feed  them  with  thought 
and  feeling,  train  them  in  body,  mind,  and 
soul.  One  woman  thus  lays  in  Boston  the 
true  foundation  for  education  which  the 
State  neglects  to  lay.  I  have  never  heard  of 
her  gorgeous  dinners,  of  her  elegant  enter- 
tainments, of  her  Newport  palace  or  of  her 
London  season.  I  suspect  she  does  not 
much  miss  these  joys.  I  fancy  that,  as  she 
makes  the  round  of  her  thirty  kindergartens 
and  sees  their  hundreds  of  little  ones  beam- 
ing with  happiness,  growing  beautiful  in 
humanness,  blossoming  out  into  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Almighty,  she  gets  more 
solid  joy  than  any  other  investment  would 
have  afforded  her. 

I  remember  a  strong  man  with  whom  1 
once  walked  through  the  streets  of  a  certain 
city,  and  whom  I  found  stopping  by  every 
group  of  children  to  exchange  some  kindly 
word  with  them.  The  secret  came  out  when 
he  turned  to  me,  and  said,  "  Since  I  have  lost 
my  little  boy,  I  cannot  pass  the  children  in 
the  street  without  seeking  to  bring  some  sun- 
shine into  their  faces." 

It  is  told  of  John  Bright  that,  when  a 
young  man,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  sor- 
row by  the  loss  of  his  wife.  His  friend, 
Richard  Cobden,  with  whom  he  had  already 
been  engaged  in  some  contests  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  coming  to  see  him,  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  as  the  two 
stood  by  the  form  silent  in  death,  in  whose 
cold  embrace  a  brave  heart  was  held,  and 
said  to  him,  "  John,  let  us  give  ourselves  to 
the  task  of  emancipating  the  people  of  Eng- 
land from  the  oppressive  corn  laws !"  And 
the  founts  of  life,  which  were  choked  by  the 
presence  of  death,  turned  back  out  of  the 
home,  saddened  and  darkened,  and  poured 
themselves  into  myriads  of  other  homes, 
carrying  sunshine  and  strength. 

That  wise  slave,  Epictetus,  long  ago  wrote 
that  men  learn  to  give  their  thoughts  ''to 
the  things  that  really  tend  to  happiness,  but 
they  look  for  these  things  elsewhere  than 
where  they  really  are." 

After  the  death  of  Abderman,  Caliph  of 
Cordova,  the  following  paper  was  found  in 


his  own  handwriting:  ''Fifty  years  have 
elapsed  since  I  became  caliph.  I  have  pos- 
sessed riches,  honors,  pleasures,  friends, — in 
short,  everything  that  man  can  desire  in 
this  world.  I  have  reckoned  up  the  days  in 
which  I  could  say  I  was  really  happy,  and 
they  amount  to  fourteen." 

A  poor  carpenter's  son,  who  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head,  a  man  of  sorrows 
and  acquainted  with  grief,  began  thus  to 
teach  the  secret  of  life:  "Blessed  are  they 
that  mourn:  for  they  shall  be  comforted. 
Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness :  for  they  shall  be  filled." 
— R,  Heher  Newton, 


VNITARIANISM  IN   THE   KHASI 
HILLS,    INDIA. 


LETTER    FBOX  MB.   KISSOE  SINGH. 

On  the  24th  of  December  I  went  to  Nong- 
talang,  the  present  small  headquarters  of 
Unitarianism  in  these  hills.  It  contains 
1,508  inhabitants  according  to  the  census  of 
1881.  It  is  the  largest  village  in  this  part 
of  the  hills,  and  is  beautifully  situated  on 
one  of  the  table-lands  overlooking  the  plain, 
the  winding  rivers,  and  small  lakes  of 
Sylhet.  The  scenery  is  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  October  we 
held  a  meeting,  and  I  was  filled  with  joy  to 
find  that  there  were  eleven  members  in  the 
"Roll  Register"  (not  to  speak  of  those  who 
have  a  strong  sympathy  with  us  and  who 
attend  our  services) .  I  felt  myself  quite  at 
home  among  so  many  brethren.  The  meet- 
ing-house being  a  very  small  one,  we  resolved 
to  hold  our  services  the  following  day  (Sun- 
day) in  the  open  air.  After  the  meeting 
was  over,  my  brethren  detained  me  for  some 
time  to  teach  them  singing. 

On  the  26th  (Sunday)  we  held  our  meet- 
ings, as  previously  arranged,  in  the  open 
air.  After  the  singing  of  a  hynm,  and 
prayer  offered  by  one  of  the  Kongtalahg 
brethren,  I  was  called  upon  to  preach  to  the 
people  who  had  come  there  to  hear  our  gos- 
pel. The  following  is  the  substance  of  my 
sermon  (extempore),  based  on  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  Luke  xv.  11-32:— 

About  fifty  years  ago  we  ''Khasi  and 
Syntengs"  had  no  soap,  no  needles  like 
those  now  in  use,  no  buttons,  no  kerosene 
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oil  for  light,  and  were  without  many  other 
things;    our    forefathers   did  not  know  of 
these  things.     These  have  been  a  blessing  to 
our  bodies,  and  we  have  advanced  a  little 
in  civilization.     Now,    God    lias    given  us 
these  things  for  our  bodies ;  and  I  declare  to 
you  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  us  a 
blessing  for  oiur  souls  as  well,  which  I  am 
going  to  preach  to  you.     God  is  our  Father 
and   Mother;   and    in    the  parable   of  the 
Prodigal   Son,   which  1  am    just  going  to 
relate  to  you,  we  have  a  picture  of  how  God 
receives  and  pardons  his  erring  and  sinful 
children.  .  .  .  What  I  have  said  can  be  bet- 
ter understood  from  an   example  like    the 
following :  Suppose  a  man  or  any  of  us  has 
five   children,  and   one  of  them  is  a  very 
wicked  fellow.     This  boy  commits  all  sorts 
of  mischief,  and  is  very  disobedient.     When 
his  parents  and  brethren  are  out,  he  steals 
into  the  house,  eats  what  he  can  find,  and 
takes  away  money,   etc.,   for  drinking  and 
gambling    purposes.      His    parents    would, 
then,  be  displeased,  and  would  dislike  him, 
no  doubt.      But    one   day  he  repents,   and 
says  within  himself,    "Why  have    I    done 
these  horrible  things,  and  incurred  the  dis- 
like of  my  parents  and  friends?'^    Convinced 
that  what  he  has  done  is  wrong,  he  throws 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  parents  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  and  implores  forgiveness,  and 
begs  to  be  reconciled  and  readmitted  into  the 
house,  promising  to  be  obedient  and  confess- 
ing  his    transgression.      What    would     his 
parents  do?    Would  they  say  to  that  boy, 
"No:  you  must  bring  us  blood  or  fowl  or 
goats  or  a  pleader  or  a  surety,  in  order  that 
▼e  can  receive  you  back  into  your  home?" 
Bo  you   think    they  would    say   so?    No, 
never:  they  would,  instead,  say:  "Son,   we 
donH  want  you  to  give  us  anything.     If  you 
iuive  repented  and  resolved  to  be  obedient 
uid  do  good,  that  is  enough.     Come  in,  we 
pardon    you,   the   house   is   yours."     Then 
how  much  more  God  would  pardon  and  re- 
ceive as  when  we  have  repented  and  gone  to 
him  submissively,  trusting  in  his  love  I 

Then  U  Heh  Pohlong,  the  first  man  who 
adopted  our  faith  in  this  village,  stood  up 
wd  preached  in  the  dialect  of  the  villagers, 
which  I  could  not  well  understand.  Tak- 
^  Zech.  iz.  12  for  his  text,  he  said  that, 
u  the  Jews  were  prisoners  of  hope,  so  also 
ai^  hb  countrymen,  who  stick  to  the  old 
^Uefs;  that  the  Khasi  religion  is  like  an 


iron  cage,  and  its  adherents  like  birds  shut 
up  in  it.  He  called  upon  his  fellow- vil- 
lagers to  come  out  of  the  cage,  and  turn  to 
G^,  the  Stronghold. 

After  U  Heh,  U  Riang  Pohlong  stood  up, 
and  made  the  quotation,  "Prove  all  things, 
and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good"  (1  Thess. 
V.  21) ,  and  said  that  these  were  the  words 
of  Paul  to  the  early  Christians.  God  did 
not  make  man  like  stones  or  trees  or  beasts, 
but  made  him  know  good  and  evil,  having 
a  free  will,  and  an  understanding.  He 
urged  upon  those  present  to  "prove  all 
things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 
He  said  that  they  have  now  thtee  forms  of 
religion, — namely,  Calvinism,  the  old  be- 
lief, and  Unitarianism:  they  should  there- 
fore Judge  well  within  themselves,  and  hold 
fast  the  best  of  the  three. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  my 
sermon  at  our  second  open-air  service : — 

"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest" 
(Matt.  xi.  28).  Jesus  saw  that  the  customs 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Jews  were  heavy  bur- 
dens upon  them.  According  to  their  cus- 
toms, if  a  Jew  broke  a  stick  for  making 
fire  on  a  Sabbath  day,  he  would  have  been 
stoned  to  death.  If  a  Jew  could  not  observe 
the  many  forms  of  sacrifice,  etc.,  he  would 
be  considered  an  outcast.  Jesus  therefore 
called  upon  the  people  to  take  his  yoke, — 
his  faith,  his  gospel, — and  that  is  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man.  As  our  Master  called 
ui>on  the  Jews,  so  we  now  call  upon  you  to 
take  his  gospel.  We  have  seen  how  heavy 
a  burden  the  old  belief  imposes  upon  the 
shoulders  of  our  countrymen ;  for  instance, 
when  a  trader  leaves  his  home  to  go  abroad, 
and  meets  a  serpent  in  the  way,  or  meets 
some  rare  creature,  he  at  once  returns  home 
gloomily,  believing  that  he  has  found  a 
bad  omen,  and  the  consequence  is  that  he 
svffers  much.  Some  of  the  people  in  the 
Jaintia  Hills  mortgage  their  children  and 
relatives  to  get  money  to  purchase  fowl, 
goats,  etc.,  to  sacrifice  to  the  demons. 
What  a  heavy  burden  is  this !  The  way  of 
the  old  belief  is  like  going  to  your  Pdn  gar- 
den, and,  instead  of  bringing  a  load  of  P^n 
leaves,  you  bring  a  large  stone  and  carry  it 
walking  on  all-fours  because  it  is  so  heavy. 
May  you  leave  the  heavy  stone,  and  take  the 
Pin  given  by  God. 

The  above  was  then  explained  to  the  vil- 
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lagers  by  Brother  U  Heb  Poblong,  in  tbeir 
dialect ;  and  afterward  he  spoke  to  them  on 
the  subject  of  the  unity  of  God. 

In  the  evening   we  held  a  prayer- meeting. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1800,  a  special 
meeting  was  held.  The  report  on  the  state 
of  Unitarianism  in  Ehasi  and  Jaintia  Hills 
for  1889-90  was  read.  I  give  below  a  trans- 
lation of  portions  of  it: — 

DuVing  the  year  (1889-90)  our  cause  at 
Kongtalang  has  gained  much  strength;  and 
the  brethren  here  now  number  eleven,  so 
that  in  all  there  are  fifteen  Ehasi  Unita- 
rians (up  to  date  sixteen)  in  our  hills,  on 
the  "Roll  Register." 

A  meeting-house  was  built  at  Nongtalang, 
and  services  were  held  in  it;  but  the  mem- 
bers have  decided  to  build  another  house  in 
the  heart  of  the  village  in  place  of  it. 
There  have  been  two  or  three  meetings,  in- 
cluding a  Bible  class,  every  Sunday.  The 
villagers  have  much  sympathy  with  our 
cause,  and  listen  attentively  to  our  gospel. 
Sacrifices  to  the  so-called  demons  have 
greatly  decreased  as  compared  with  former 
years.  Our  brother,  U  Kiri  Tongper,  has  a 
regular  night  school  in  his  house;  and  he 
works  hard  to  enlighten  the  boys,  who  num- 
ber about  fifteen.  He,  however,  keeps  no  at- 
tendance register.  This  brother  said  that  he 
had  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  offering 
sacrifices  to  demons,  and  wasted  about  five 
or  six  years  to  get  light  from  the  Trinita- 
rians, but  gained  nothing.  After  diligent 
efforts,  he  now  finds  our  gospel  as  a  precious 
gem  to  his  soul. 

About  fifty  leaflets  were  printed  at  Jowai, 
in  Ehasi,  on  the  "Typograph"  of  the  "Uni- 
tarian Union,"  explaining  the  beliefs  of  the 
Calvinists,  Roman  Catholics,  Brahmos,  and 
Unitarians,  for  free  distribution. 

Brother  U  Heh  Pohlong,  with  U  Riang 
Pohlong  as  his  assistant,  was  appointed  sec- 
retary (nongthoh)  of  the  Nongtalang  con- 
gregation. 

Almost  insufferable  inconvenience  having 
been  experienced  by  the  Nongtalang  brethren 
in  their  meetings  for  want  of  printed  hymn- 
books,  we  resolved  to  try  our  utmost  to 
have  the  manuscripts  printed  during  the 
coming  year. 

It  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  a  village 
called  Darang  to  preach  our  gospel  there. 

As  previously  arranged,  U  Heh  Pohlong 
and  two  others  came  to  me  at  Darang.     The 


following  is  the  substance  of  my    (extem- 
pore) preaching  in  this  village  : — 

God  has  given  to  man  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  He  can  do  as 
he  likes,  but  he  understands  what  is  good 
and  what  is  bad.  These  things  were  given 
to  the  savages  as  well  as  to  the  civilized 
Europeans.  Man  has  power  to  cultivate  his 
understanding,  so  that  there  are  wise  and 
there  are  foolish  men.  Man  stands  highest, 
and  above  all  creatures,  so  that,  though  the 
elephant  is  so  big,  yet  man  can  by  his  wis- 
dom sit  upon  her  back  and  make  her  obey 
him.  Man  was  not  created  by  demons^* 
nor  by  men,  nor  self-made,  and  he  did  not 
come  out  from  stones,  but  was  created  by 
God,  so  that  our  father  and  mother  are  like 
ayah  (nurse)  and  hehrah.  So  we  are  sons 
of  God,  and  we  are  ordered  to  obey  his 
will.  Now,  in  Ehasi  religion  at  present 
there  are  thousands  of  demons  and  many 
rites  and  customs.  I  believe  our  forefathers 
had  few  demons ;  and  I  have  heard  from  old 
people  that  at  firat  our  forefathers  wor- 
shipped and  offered  sacrifices  to  God,  and 
not  to  demons.  As  there  was  no  writing, 
our  forefathers  could  not  record  their  modes 
of  worship  and  ceremonies.  Another  gen- 
eration came,  and  the  successors  of  the 
elders,  in  order  to  get  praise  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  also  because  they  could  not  keep 
all  in  memory,  introduced  some  errors  in 
religion.  In  this  way  the  religion  was  cor- 
rupted, more  and  more,  generations  after 
generations,  so  that  now  there  are  many 
demons  and  many  different  kinds  of  sacri- 
fices. You  know  nowadays  the  elders  of 
Ehasi  religion  say:  "We  have  forgotten 
most  of  the  ways  of  worship  laid  down  by 
the  ancients.  O  God,  we  cannot  do  like 
them,  so  may  you  accept  what  we  can  do 
now."t  It  is  therefore  clear  that  our  old 
religion  is  untrustworthy  and  full  of  errors, 
and  we  need  a  God-given  religion.  Now,  it 
pleases  God  to  declare  his  will  to  the  wise 
and  the  devout,  and  these  record  the  ways 
to  worship  God  and  obey  his  wili.  We 
have  learned  from  these  men  the  "  Religion 
of  God,"  and  now  offer  it  to  you.  That  re- 
ligion is  clear  and  simple.     It  is  this, — to 

*  Although  I  myself  do  not  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  evU  spirits,  yet  I  felt  compelled  to  speak  to 
the  people  according  to  their  popnlar  belief. 

t  The  Khasi  believe  that  the  world  was  at  first 
perfect,  and  Immemorial  customs  are  obstinately 
held  in  great  veneration. 
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worship   God  with  our  soul,  and  love    him 
and  love  our  fellow-men.     Since  man — ^that 
is,  bis  soul — ifi,  as  I  have  said,  the  highest 
and  dearest  of  all  creatures,  we  should  there- 
fore offer  to  God  our  soul,  the  dearest  and 
best  offering,  and  not  fowl  and  other  things. 
If    I    come    to    your  house,   and  you  say, 
"Friend,    what    shall   I  give  you?   I   have 
nothing,''  I  would,  as  you  would  also,  say, 
"Giving    is    nothing:    soul    is    the    best." 
This  shows  that  soul  is  the  chief  thing,  and 
not    other    articles.      Think    again,    these 
demons  are   beggars.     If   a  beggar  comes, 
and  you  give  to  him,  he  would  always  come 
to  your  house ;  but,  if  you  drive  him  away 
once,  he  will  not  frequent  your  house,  and 
drive  him  away  often,  and  he  will  not  come 
to   you    at    all.      This    is    the    case    with 
demons:  if  you  offer  them  sacrifices,   they 
will  come  to  trouble  you  often ;  but,  if  you 
give  them  nothing,  you  will  be  free.     Now, 
see  me :  I  offer  no  sacrifices  to  demons,  and 
do  not  bow  down  to  them,  but  only  to  God ; 
and  I  am  just  as  you  are.     Tou  enjoy  health, 
I  do  the  same;  you  will  once  die,  I  shall 
also  once  die.     What  do  you  gain,  then,  by 
offering  sacrifices  to  demons  and  spending 
so   much  money?    Why    not    do  as  I  do? 
Now,   accept  the  "Religion    of    God,"  my 
friends,  and  you  will  be  happy,  you  will  be 
obedient  to  God. 

Think  carefully  over  what  I  have  told 
you,  and  you  will  find  the  truth.  If  you  find 
anything  wrong,  tell  me  now.  I  know  it  is 
not  easy  to  throw  away  all  of  a  sudden  the 
long-established  old  beliefs ;  but,  if  you  try, 
God  will  help  you. 

The  villagers  said    that    they  could  not 
then  find  anything  wrong   in  what   I   had 
said,  and  that,  if  they  could  find  anything 
afterwards,  they  would  argue  with  me  when 
I  visited  them  next  time,  or  they  would  try  to 
be  like  the  Unitarians.     I  told  them  that 
they  had  a  Unitarian  congregation  at  Nong- 
talang,  which    is    near   their  village,   and 
they  could  go  there  whenever  they  liked. 
Then  Brother  U  Heh  Pohlong  and  others 
spoke,  and  the  people  dispersed.     I  cannot 
preach  to  the  villagers  as  I  would  to  the 
enlightened:    the  above  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion.   If  I  shoul4  make  a  very  great  depart- 
ure from  their  mode  of  thinking  and  looking 
upon  the  world,  they  would  not  listen  to  me. 


Jowal,  India. 


Hajom  Kissob  Singh. 


ALEXANDER    WINCHELL. 

It  is  long  since  America  lost  a  greater 
scientist  or  a  worthier  man  than  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Winchell,  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Paleontology  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
who  died  at  his  home  in  Ann  Arbor  on 
the  10th  of  February,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven.  He  had  been  in  nearly  usual  health 
and  doing  full  work  in  his  lecture-room  and 
with  his  busy  pen  up  to  within  three  or 
four  weeks  of  his  death.  The  "Memorial" 
adopted  by  the  University  Senate  gives  an 
excellent  statement  of  his  leading  character- 
istics as  a  teacher,  writer,  and  man,  and  of 
his  services  to  science.  We  print  it  in  part. 
Says  the  "  Memorial" : — 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Winchell  the  Univer- 
sity experiences  a  great  loss, — the  loss  of  an 
eminent  and  learned  man,  one  of  its  most 
devoted  and  loyal  friends ;  one  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  has 
done  more  than  most  men  in  educating  the 
general  public ;  a  man  of  the  greatest  indus- 
try and  incessant  intellectual  activity;  a 
striking  figure  in  the  growth  of  the  Univer- 
sity for  nearly  forty  years,  and  one  of  the 
few  remaining  bonds  which  connect  us  with 
its  early  history ;  a  leader  in  his  chosen  sci- 
ence, and  a  man  of  lofty  ideals. 

After  a  brief  biographical  account  of  the 
dead  scholar,  the  "  Memorial"  continues : — 

Dr.  Winchell  did  not  confine  his  labors  to 
his  professional  duties.  His  studies  in  that 
field  have  been  made  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  and  several  State  surveys.  His 
success  as  a  scientific  lecturer  caused  inces- 
sant demands  to  be  made  on  him  both  from 
other  institutions  of  learning  and  for  the 
public  platform.  His  literary  activity  was, 
if  possible,  still  greater  than  his  activity  in 
other  directions.  He  was  the  author  of  at 
least  twelve  formal  books  and  of  more  than 
three  himdred  lesser  publications ;  and  these 
were  not  thrown  off  in  haste  and  carelessly, 
but  each  was  the  result  of  elaborate  research 
and  deep  reflection.  They  would  alone 
form  a  worthy  monument  to  the  memory  of 
any  man.  They  are  read  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  spoken;  and,  in  many 
cases,  they  have  been  translated  into  other 
languages,  thus  carrying  his  name,  and  with 
it  the  name  of  the  University  with  which 
he  was  always  linked,  far  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  his  own  country, — carrying  them, 
in  fact,  over  the  entire  world.  To  some  of 
his  books  it  was  given  to  guide,  to  a  degree 
rarely  accorded  to  books  in  these  days,  pop- 
ular thought  on  the  subjects  on  which  they 
treat.  They  have  had  an  influence  which 
few  scientific  books  have  ever  reached :  they 
have  not  only  made  their  author  one  of  the 
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most  prominent  figures  in  American  science, 
but  have  made  his  name  a  household  word  in 
thousands  of  families. 

But  we  feel  the  loss  of  Dr.  Winchell  not 
only  because  of  his  eminence  in  his  chosen 
field  of  work,  but  also  because  of  his  per- 
sonal qualities.  He  was  a  man  of  impres- 
sive appearance  and  dignified  bearing,  a 
courteous  colleague  and  a  faithful  friend; 
and  those  who  knew  him  best  found  in  him 
depths  of  gentleness  and  affection  which  are 
found  but  seldom.  He  was  absolutely  un- 
swerving in  his  allegiance  to  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  truth.  With  true  scientific 
instinct,  he  firmly  believed  that  all  truth 
was  one ;  and  he  devoted  himself  for  many 
years  to  proving  that  science  and  revelation 
could  not  be  in  conflict.  Unmoved  by  the 
storm  which  he  raised,  firm  in  his  convic- 
tions of  scientific  truth,  and  devout  by  nat- 
ure, he  passed  on  to  the  study  of  the  great 
problems  of  creation, — ^problems  to  which 
his  deeply  religious  feeling,  his  love  of  nat- 
ure, and  the  natural  bent  and  grasp  of  his 
mind  all  irresistibly  turned  him.  With  a 
reverent  but  master  hand  he  endeavored  to 
lift  the  veil  of  the  past,  to  follow  the  steps 
of  creation,  ascertain  its  laws,  and  follow 
its  evolution.  These  were  the  problems  to 
which  he  delighted  to  devote  himself.  His 
other  studies  were  only  incidental  to  these 
or  to  the  duties  of  instruction.  It  was 
under  the  inspiration  of  these  grand  prob- 
lems that  his  most  influential  books  were 
written  and  his  most  eloquent  discourses  de- 
livered. 

Dr.  Winchell,  while  nominally  orthodox 
in  his  religious  convictions,  was  a  broad 
and  progressive  religious  thinker,  who 
sought  truth  from  all  quarters,  and  had  long 
outgrown  most  of  the  dogmas  of  Orthodoxy. 
For  publishing  his  belief  that  the  Bible 
Adam  was  not  the  first  man,  and  for  teach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  evolution,  he  was  severely 
criticised,  and  for  some  years  practically  os- 
tracized, by  the  Methodist  body  with  which 
he  was  connected.  But  he  stood  his  groimd 
and  won  his  battle.  He  was  a  subscriber  to 
the  Unitarian^  often  attended  the  Unitarian 
church  in  Ann  Arbor,  had  spoken  in  its 
pulpit,  and  frequently  assured  the  writer  of 
this  that  he  was,  in  the  main,  in  sympathy 
with  our  thought.  But  sects  and  denomina- 
tions he  cared  little  for.  No  field  of  relig- 
ious thought  was  large  enough  for  him  but 
that  which  embraced  all  truth. 


UPWARD  LOOKS  EACH  DAY, 


SBLBCTSD   BT   RBY.  OBOBGE    BATCHBLOR. 


Wondrous  is  the  strength  of  cheerfulness, 
altogether  past  calculation  its  powers  of  en- 
durance. Efforts  to  be  permanently  us^ul 
must  be  uniformly  joyous, — a  spirit  all  sun- 
shine, graceful  from  very  gladness,  beautiful 
because  bright. — Carlyle, 


Sunday. 

The  first  of  all  the  commandments  is. 
Hear,  O  Israel:  the  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord ;  and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy 
strength.     This  is  the  first  commandment.  ' 

And  the  second  is  like,  namely,  this, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
There  is  none  other  commandment  greater 
than  these. — Mark  xii.  29,  30. 

The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath :  therefore,  the  Son  of 
Man  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath. — Mark  n. 

27,  28. 

I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  Let 
us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord. — Psalm 
cxxii.  1. 

Sundays  the  pillars  are 

On  which  heaven ^s  palace  arched  11^. 

All  space  is  holy,  for  all  space 
Is  filled  by  Thee ;  but  human  thought 

Bums  clearer  in  some  chosen  place, 
Where  Thine  own  words  of  love  are  taught. 

Monday. 

The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our 
spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God. 
And  if  children,  then  heirs;  heirs  of  God, 
and  joint-heirs  with  Christ. — Rom.  viii. 
16,  17. 

I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent 
me ;  for  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
work. — John  ix.  4. 

Oh,  square  thyself  for  use !  A  stone  that 
may  fit  in  the  wall  is  not  left  in  the  way. 

A  place  in  the  ranks  awaits  thee ; 

Each  man  has  some  part  to  play ; 
The  Past  and  the  Future  are  nothing 

In  the  face  of  the  stem  To-day. 

— Adelaide  Procter. 

And  work;  for  I  am  with  you,  saitb 
the  Lord  of  hosts. — Hag.  ii.  4. 

Be  girded  and  strong  to-day  for  thy  min- 
istries to  others. 

Tuesday. 

For  he  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of 
the  living;  for  all  live  unto  him. — Luke 
XX.  38. 

He  that  is  faithful  in  the  least  is  also 
faithful  in  much. — Luke  xvi.  10. 

*Tis  only  little  things  make  up  the 
present  day,  make  up  all  days,  make  up  thy 
life. 
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Teach  me,  my  God  and  King, 
In  all  things  Thee  to  see, 

And  what  I  do  in  anything 
To  do  it  as  for  Thee. 

If  done  beneath  Thy  laws, 
£*en  servile  labor  shines ; 

Hallowed  is  toil  if  Thine  the  cause, 
The  meanest  work  divine. 

— George  Herbert, 

Wednesday. 

The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the 
true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father 
in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  for  the  Father  seeketh 
such  to  worship  him. 

God  is  a  Spirit;  and  they  that  worship 
liim  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
— Jofcn  iv.  23^  24. 

If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine. — John  vii.  17. 

He  who  begins  by  doing  the  will  ends  by 
knowing  the  doctrine. — Metcalf. 

Be  trustful,   be   steadfast,   whatever  betide 

thee. 
Only  one  thing  do  thou  ask  of  the  Lord, — 
Grace  to  go    forward,    wherever    he    guide 

thee. 
Simply  belieying  the  truth  of  his  Word. 

Thursday. 

He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is 
good;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?— 3ficaA 
vl  8. 

First  that  which  is  natural,  afterward  that 
which  is  spiritual. — 1  Cor.  xv.  46. 

The  future  is  wrapped  up  within  us,  wait- 
ing to  be  unrolled. — Sears, 

I  know  not  what  the  Future  hath 

Of  marvel  or  surprise. 
Assured  alone  that  life  or  death 

His  mercy  underlies. 

And  so  beside  the  Silent  Sea 

I  wait  the  muffled  oar ; 
No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me 

On  ocean  or  on  shore. 

—J.  O.  Whittier. 

Fbiday. 

Not  in  the  clamor  of  the  crowded  street, 
Not  m  the  shouts  and  plaudits  of  the  throng, 
But  in  ours^ves  are  triumph  and  defeat. 

Te  cannot    serve   God    and    Mammon. — 
^«fce  xvi.  13. 

And  he  said  unto  them,  Beware  of  covet- 
onsness — Luke  xii.  15. 

(^ive,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you. — 
iwte  vi.  28. 


Be  charitable  before  wealth  makes  thee 
covetous.  If  riches  increase,  let  thy  mind 
keep  pace  with  them,  and  think  it  not 
enough  to  be  liberal,  but  munificent. — Sir 
ITiomas  Browne. 

Let  reverent,  joyful  thanks  be  ever  given 
for  usefulness  in  doing  good. 

Satubday. 

Drop  Thy  still  dews  of  quietness, 

Till  all  our  strivings  cease ; 
Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and  stress, 
And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 

The  beauty  of  Thy  peace. 

—J.  G.  Whittier. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers ;  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  God. — Matthew  v.  9. 

Still  in  thy  hand  carry  gentle  Peace, 
To  silence  envious  tongues. 

— Shakspere. 

There  is  a  power  in  the  direct  glance  of  a 
sincere  and  loving  himian  soul  which  will 
do  more  to  dissipate  prejudice  and  kindle 
charity  than  the  most  elaborate  arguments. 
— George  Eliot, 

Above  culture  rises  the  power  of  charac- 
ter as  cure  for  all  the  evils  that  beset  us. 


ILLUSTRATIONS   OF    UNITARI- 

ANISM. 


Providence,  R.I. 

The  Fourth  Church  prints  a  leaflet  giving 
the  following  conditions  of  membership : — 

"  They  that  are  whole  have  no  need  of  a 
physician ;  but  they  that  are  sick.  I  am  not 
come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  re- 
pentance."— Luke  V.  31,  32. 

Appreciating  the  wisdom  of  this  passage 
of  Scripture,  the  Fourth  Unitarian  Society 
throws  its  doors  wide  open  and  welcomes 
every  one  to  fellowship. 

It  imposes  but  two  conditions  upon  those 
who  desire  to  become  members : — 

1.  They  must  desire  to  live  a  l>etter  life. 

2.  They  must  have  faith  that  the  services 
of  this  Society  will  help  them  to  that  end. 

These  are  not  arbitrary  conditions,  but 
conditions  which  exist  in  the  very'  nature  of 
the  case.  Naturally,  if  one  does  not  care  to 
become  better,  he  will  not  trouble  himself 
to  attend  church ;  and,  if  he  have  not  faith 
that  we  can  guide  him  so  as  to  make  him 
better,  he  will  not  trust  to  our  leadership. 
We  commend  to  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  all  the  idea  of  joining  our  Soci- 
ety and  working  with  us  to  get  good  and  to 
do  good. 

Some  people  make  the  excuse  that  they 
are  not  good  enough  to  join  a  church. 
This  plea  has  no  weight  whatever.  The 
present  members  belong  t    our  church,  not 
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because  they  are  good  enough  to  belong,  but 
because  they  are  not  good  enough  not  to 
belong. 

The  following  i«  our  Covenant: — 
'*ln  the  love    of    the    truth,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  join  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God  and  the  service  of  man. " 

Laconia,  N.H. 

At  the  reconsecration,  a  few  months  ago, 
of  the  Unitarian  church  at  Laconia,  N.H. 
(Rev.  James  B.  Morrison,  minister),  the  fol- 
lowing service  was  used : — 

Congregation  and  Pastor, — To  thee,  O 
God,  our  Father,  we  humbly  consecrate  this 
house,  the  work  of  our  hands;  that  in  it 
we  may  together  worship  thee;  that  in  it 
we  may  learn  to  know  thee,  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast 
sent ;  that  here  in  the  gladness  and  strength 
of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  in  the  hope  of 
the  life  that  is  to  come,  we  may  abound  in 
love  to  one  another  and  to  ail  men,  in 
righteousness  of  life,  and  in  faith  and  trust 
toward  the  Father  of  our  souls. 

O  Lord,  establish  thou  the  work  of  our 
hands ;  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  establish 
thou  it.     Amen. 


UNIVERSALISM. 


A  COVENANT  OF  FELLOWSHIP. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  belief  on 
which  members  are  received  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Church  of  Our  Father,  Detroit : 

1.  We  believe  in  the  Universal  Fatherhood 
of  God. 

2.  We  believe  in  the  Universal  Brother- 
hood of  Man. 

3.  We  believe  in  the  Leadership  of  Christ. 

If   one  prefers,  he  may    be    received    on 
ssent  to  the  Winchester  Profession  of  Faith, 
as  follows : — 

1.  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  contain  a 
revelation  of  the  character  of  God,  and  of 
the  duty,  interest,  and  final  destiny  of  man- 
kind. 

2.  We  believe  that  there  is  one  God, 
whose  nature  is  Love,  revealed  in  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  by  one  Holy  Spirit  of  Grace, 
who  will  finally  restore  the  whole  family  of 
mankind  to  holiness  and  happiness. 

3.  We  believe  that  holiness  and  true  hap- 
piness are  inseparably  connected,  and  that 
believers  ought  to  be  careful  to  maintain 
order  and  practise  good  works;  for  these 
things  are  good  and  profitable  unto  men. 

We  also  believe  that  every  man  will  be 
punished  either  here  or  hereafter  for  every 
sin  he  commits ;  that  all  punishment  is  pro- 


portionate to  the  evil,  and  reformatory  in 
its  nature ;  and  that  by  the  working  of  God^s 
laws  all  men  will  finally  turn  to  the  right 
and  eternally  work  in  harmony  with  God's 
will. 

The  pastor,  if  asked,  will  gladly  help  any 
who  seek  further  knowledge  of  Universalism. 


A   PRAYER. 


ADAPTED  FROM   THE   LOED'S   PRATBR. 


Om  Father,  only  throned  in  right. 
Make  holy  truth  our  heart's  delight ; 
Thy  conscience  come  to  every  one ; 
Thy  heavenly  will  on  earth  be  done ; 
Feed  us  this  day  as  need  reqaires ; 
Give,  as  we  vield  our  own  desires; 
Let  not  onr  love  to  baseness  tarn. 
Bat  rise  from  errors  we  diacem, 
And  know  Thy  glory  more  sablime 
Than  boundless  space  or  endless  time. 

Charles  H.  FiTca. 
Madison,  Wis. 


FOUR  KINGDOMS. 


If  man  is  a  <<jomt  heir  with  Christ," 
what  are  the  kingdoms  which  he  has  claim 
upon?  They  are  four, — native  and  original 
realms,  domains  of  the  character,  essential 
and  unending.  Over  these  religion  has  al- 
ways sought  to  establish  sway. 

The  first  is  Memory  ^  —a  realm  toward  the 
east,  toward  the  beginnings.  In  it  are  all 
histories,  all  events,  all  recorded  data.  The 
Rhine  of  retrospect  winds  through  it,  and 
ivy-clad  castles  gem  the  bank  of  recollec- 
tion. By  memory  identity  of  races  and  of 
individuals  is  established.  It  is  the  land  of 
grief  and  joy,  the  country  of  experience  and 
the  home  of  love.  In  it  dwell  gratitude, 
reverence,  and  wisdom. 

The  second  kingdom  is  Sentiment,  From 
this  come  life,  motion,  impulse.  By  it  is 
the  brotherhood  of  man  turned  from  a  log- 
ical proposition  into  a  living  principle. 
Imagination,  so  essential  to  every  true  re- 
ligious existence,  dwells  here;  and  the 
power  to  think  of  life  in  fulness  and  beauty 
comes  from  it.  In  the  domain  of  sentiment 
the  humble  duty  becomes  digniflbd,  and  pro- 
saic order  is  invested  with  inspirational  at- 
traction. It  gives  us  the  ardor  of  the  saint 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  disciple.  More, 
in  it  txist  ideals,  and  by  them  the  world  is 
led.  Sentiment  is  the  author  of  idealized 
truth,  the  projector  upon  scenes  of  human 
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action  of  marvellous  standards.  Sentiment 
is  as  valid,  in  its  sphere,  as  logic.  The 
inborn  tendency  of  the  sonl  is  as  genuine  as 
the  inborn  mental  process.  In  this  realm 
are  to  he  found  hope,  spirituality,  progress. 
Perennial  youth  has  her  fount  here ;  and  the 
motto  of  this  kingdom  is,  ''Out  of  the  heart 
are  the  issues  of  life." 

The  third  kingdom  is  Conscience^  or  the 
moral  kingdom.  This  is  the  region  of  law, 
of  order,  of  purpose.  You  behold  in  it 
scaffolds  and  stakes  and  dungeons,  things 
of  the  past,  but  proofs  of  the  terrible  strug- 
gles once  prevalent.  It  is  man^s  tribunal  of 
right  and  wrong,  the  only  one  he  can  con- 
sult with  sure  regard  for  the  justice  of  all. 
Here  abide  justice,  fraternity,  heroism. 
When  a  soul  rises  to  the  majestic  stature  of 
a  martyr  reformer,  it  is  because  there  have 
been  visits  to  the  kingdom  of  the  moral  law, 
to  the  realm  of  the  eternal  right. 

The  last  and  fourth  is  the  kingdom  of 
W()T$hip.  All  tribes  recognize  the  sense  of 
dependence.  Worship,  in  its  primary  sense, 
belongs  to  all :  it  is  the  recognition,  dim  or 
strong,  of  a  Power  greater  than  ourselves; 
it  is  the  sonPs  deep  cravings  and  outpour- 
ings; it  is  the  hunger  for  light  and  truth 
and  security.  In  its  borders  are  the  sources 
of  exalted  character  and  divine  humanity. 
The  realm  of  worship  means  the  upward 
look,  the  heart  aspiration,  the  grateful  as- 
cription. Within  this  kingdom  dwell  faith, 
piety,  consecration. 

These  divisions  are  not  fictitious:  they 
are  simply  the  pictorial  presentation  of  the 
permanent  facts  as  to  man, — as  to  his  ele- 
ments, as  to  his  native  forces,  find  him 
where  you  may,  developed  or  undeveloped. 
We  must  rule  them  all,  not  one.  The  evil 
of  dwelling  in  memory  alone  Is  stagnation ; 
the  evil  of  living  in  sentiment  alone  is 
chaos  of  will ;  the  evil  of  abiding  by  con- 
science too  much  is  morbid  accuracy;  the 
evil  of  over-emphasis  on  worship  is  fatalism. 

E.   A.    HOBTON. 


EASTER   CAROL* 


Streams  the  mellow  radiance  bright, 

Warm  o'er  woods  and  meadows ; 
Swings  the  world  again  to  light 

Oat  of  winter's  shadows. 
Broken  is  the  Froet-king's  reign ; 

All  the  streamlets  know  it ; 
Birds  have  taken  heart  again ; 

Bttda  and  grasses  show  it. 

•Snng  at  the  Easter  celebration  of  the  Second 
tBitariiui  Sunday-school,  Athol,  Mass. 


Now  is  nature's  true  New  Year ; 

Life  is  at  its  morning. 
Growing  beauty  everywhere 

Is  the  world  adorning. 
Stirs  within  the  human  heart 

Impulse,  too,  of  gladness ; 
Hopes  long  buried  upward  start, 

Joys  rise  out  of  sadness.         « 

Heard  ye  not  the  Easter  bells  ? 

Know  ye  not  their  story  1 
"Christ  is  risen,"  the  chiming  tells, 

"In  immortal  glory." 
■  Sweetly  on  the  listening  ear 

Falls  their  joyous  ringing. 
Quelling  doubt,  reviving  cheer, 

Setting  tongues  to  singing. 

Ye  who  mourn  the  precious  dead 

Whom  ye  loved  and  cherished, 
Cease  from  grieving,  lift  your  head, 

Think  not  they  have  perished. 
Sweetly  the  Immortal  Breath 

Wafts  the  passing  spirit. 
Naught  that  lives  can  stay  in  death ; 

Life  must  life  inherit. 

Charles  E.  Perkins. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES, 


There  are  Unitarians  who  speak  of  the 
word  "Christian"  as  "limiting,"  and  object 
to  it  on  that  account.  Does  it  not  occur  to 
them  that,  practically,  "Unitarian"  is  much 
more  limiting?  A  thousand  persons  are  ex- 
cluded from  our  organizations  by  the  name 
"  Unitarian"  to  one  who  is  excluded  by  the 
name  "  Christian. "  Yet  some  who  call  them- 
selves Unitarians,  and  never  have  a  word  to 
say  about  the  limitations  of  that  name,  are 
unwearied  in  protesting  against  the  compara- 
tively infinitesimal  limitations  of  the  Chris- 
tian name.  Why  thus  strain  out  a  gnat  and 
swallow  a  camel? 

Whom  do  we  cut  off  from  us  by  our  name 
"Unitarian"?  The  whole  of  Trinitarian 
Christendom,  with  its  some  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people.  Worse  still,  of  the 
small  remnant  left  whom  our  name  "Unita- 
rian" correctly  describes,  we  cut  off  the  large 
majority  (Universalists,  Swedenboi^gians,  In- 
dependents, etc.)  who  prefer  another  name, 
and  will  not  take  ours.  All  these  almost 
numberless  millions  willingly  take  the  Chris- 
tian name.  So  far  as  names  have  any  in- 
fluence ai  all,  it  is  our  limiting  name  "  Uni- 
tarian" that  cuts  them  off  from  us. 


As  a  fact,  our  brethren  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean  see  that  it  is  "Unitarian,"  not 
"Christian,"  that  limits  most;  and  so  we 
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have  over  there  a  great  number  of  broad  and 
liberal  churches,  in  fellowship  with  Unita- 
rians and  themselves  Unitarian  in  faith, 
that  object  to  taking  the  narrower  appella- 
tion "Unitarian,"  and  insist  on  keeping 
some  suclk  broader  name  as  "  Free  Christian. " 


We  do  not  say  all  this  as  an  argument  for 
giving  up  the  name  "Unitarian."  It  is  an 
honest  word  that  describes  us  well,  and 
therefore  we  would  have  it  kept.  We  sim- 
ply call  attention  to  the  unwisdom  of  allow- 
ing ourselves  to  be  driven  by  a  mere  ground- 
less prejudice  into  giving  up  another  name, 
older,  more  historic,  richer  in  meaning,  al- 
most incomparably  broader  in  its  practical 
inclusiveness,  which  nobody  seems  able  to 
find  any  objection  to  except  the  very  curious 
one  that  it  is  "limiting." 


For  ourselves,  we  have  a  great  desire  to  be 
"broad";  and  yet  we  have  made  up  our 
minds  to  continue  to  call  ourselves  Ameri- 
cans, although  we  know  that  the  name 
"American"  is  very  "limiting."  Indeed,  we 
are  determined  to  remain  for  some  time 
longer  inhabitants  of  Earth,  if  we  are  per- 
mitted so  to  do,  although  we  are  aware  that 
to  confine  ourselves  to  so  small  a  world  as 
this,  in  the  midst  of  a  universe  like  ours,  is 
"limiting"  in  a  high  degree. 


One  begins  to  feel  that  daylight  is  dawn- 
ing in  the  theological  world  when  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Theology  in  the  leading 
Presbyterian  theological  seminary  in  this 
country  declares,  as  Dr.  Briggs  did  in  his 
inaugural  address,  that  the  idea  of  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Bible  is  "a  ghost  of  modem 
evangelicalism  to  frighten  children";  that 
"superstition  is  no  less  superstition  if  it 
takes  the  form  of  bibliolatry" ;  and  that 
"reason  has  also  its  rights,  its  place  of  im- 
portance in  the  economy  of  redemption." 


In  his  recent  Channing  Hall  Lecture  on 
"Early  Unitarianism  and  Universalism," 
Dr.  E.  L.  Rexford  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
the  two  denominations,  though  starting  far 
apart,  have  at  last  come  virtually  together. 
On  this  point  he  said,  in  effect,  as  follows : 
The  Universalist  denomination  has  changed 
front  since  its  beginning,  from  the  Trinita- 
rian to  the  Unitarian  position,   while  the 


Unitarian  Church  has  also  changed  from  its 
primitive  belief  in  endless  punishment  to 
Universalism.  Both  denominations  to-day 
are  faced  in  the  same  direction.  They  are 
proceeding  on  parallel  lines,  preaching  sub- 
stantially the  same  gospel,  holding  the  same 
philosophy  of  Providence  and  life  and  relig- 
ion. The  Unitarians  began  at  a  point  some- 
what nearer  the  humanitarian  outlook,  the 
Universalists  began  somewhat  nearer  the 
theologic  conception;  but  they  have  been 
approaching  a  common  ground,  and  no  mas 
can  tell  from  the  indications  of  his  essential 
thought  in  what  domain  he  belongs.  The 
Unitarians  .have  their  strongest  churches  by 
inheritance;  the  Universalists  built  their 
churches  from  the  foundation-stone.  To- 
day the  differences  diminish.  Each  denom- 
ination has  what  the  other  needs;  and  s 
mutual  exchange,  verging  to  unity,  is  a  re- 
sult, the  lecturer  believed,  greatly  to  be 
desired,  and  sooner  or  later  a  result  to  be 
accomplished. 

It  is  good  to  see  that  the  centenary  of  the 
death  of  John  Wesley,  the  honored  f oimder 
of  Methodism,  the  great  prophet  of  spiritual 
religion  in  the  eighteenth  century,  has  been 
widely  celebrated  both  in  this  country  and 
England.  Naturally,  our  Methodist  brethren 
havej^  taken  the  lead  in  the  demonstrations 
made ;  but  Wesley  was  too  great  a  man  and 
exercised  too  important  an  infiuence  upon 
the  religion  of  the  modern  world  for  his 
name  or  fame  to  be  monopolized  by  any  one 
sect.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  this  recognized 
in  tributes  to  him  of  love  and  honor  com- 
ing from  nearly  every  Protestant  denomina- 
tion and  from  many  sources  unconnected 
with  any. 

Perhaps  nowhere  outside  of  the  Church 
that  he  founded  have  more  appreciative  trib- 
utes been  paid  him  than  among  Unitarians. 
Many  of  our  ministers  have  taken  advanta^ 
of  the  centenary  to  make  his  life  and  work 
the  theme  of  pulpit  discourses.  Many  of 
our  guilds  and  clubs  have  had  papers  and 
addresses  upon  him.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  Wesley  was  a  pioneer  and  a  prophet 
Through  much  opposition  and  opprobrium 
he  led  religion  forward, — forward  as  to  spir 
itual  life  and  consecration,  and  also  forward 
as  to  theological  thought;  for  perhaps  no 
influence  has  been  more  effective  in  break- 
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ing  down  the  worst  features  of  Calvinism 
than  the  Arminianism  of  Wesley  and  his 
great  army  of  followers. 


Our  English  Unitarian  brethren  have  done 
a  particnlarly  noteworthy  thing  in  the  way 
of  showing  honor  to  the  great  Methodist. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Rev.   R.  Spears,  a 
written    address,    warmly    appreciative    of 
Wesley   and   his   work,    was  prepared   and 
the   signatures    of    many   well-known    and 
eminent  persons  of  our  faith  were  obtained 
to  the  same,  and  the  address  and  signatures 
were  presented  at  a  large  centenary  celebra- 
tion held    by  the  Methodists  of   London. 
This  tribute    from  our  body  was    received 
with   very    cordial   appreciation.     The   ad- 
dress was  signed  by  Dr.    Martineau,    Rev. 
Stopford  Brooke,  the  president  and  twenty- 
one  vice-presidents  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Unitarian  Association,  the  leading  offi- 
cers of  the  London  District  Unitarian  So- 
ciety, the    editors    of    all    our     Unitarian 
joomals,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  a  number  of 
members  of   Parliament,  professors   in  our 
colleges,  and  more  than  a  hundred  others. 


Such  a  testimonial  was  surely  most  fit- 
ting. It  ought  to  do  a  little  to  break  down 
the  barriers  between  two  churches  that  have 
mach  in  common.  One  of  the  best  things 
about  our  free,  undogmatic,  unecclesiastical 
Unitarian  position  is  that  it  gives  us  an 
ownership  in  all  men  of  every  name  and 
religious  connection  who  have  done  anything 
to  enlighten  and  bless  the  world. 


We  are  glad  to  notice  that  several  of  our 
tninisters  are  conducting  classes  in  the  study 
0'  Dr.  Martineau's  "The  Seat  of  Authority 
in   Religion."      The    book    is    large,    and 
packed  full  of  thought ;  and  classes  in  it,  to 
be  successful,   must  necessarily  be   limited 
ui  numbers,  and  be  made  up  of  earnest  and 
somewhat  mature  minds.     But  we  have  no 
other  book  that  handles  all  the  great  lead- 
ing theological  and  Biblical  questions  that 
&re  at  the  front  in  the  thinking  of  our  time 
Yith  such  candor,  intelligence,  and  strength 
w  does  this  masterly  work.     Any  minister 
^iU  find  it  in  the  highest  degree  profitable 
to  himself  to  take  a  class  through  these  pro- 
ioand  and    inspiring    chapters;    while   to 
^^086  who  make  up  the  class,  if  the  work 


be  earnestly  done,  it  will  be  a  training  and 
an  experience  that  can  hardly  fail  to  infiu- 
ence  their  whole  subsequent  lives.  As  a 
corrective  to  the  nebulousness  and  shallow- 
ness of  thought  that  in  some  quarters  are 
creeping  into  Unitarianism,  we  know  of  no 
so  effective  an  antidote.  Will  not  some  one 
who  is  competent  to  do  it  well  give  us  an 
epitome  of  Dr.  Marti neau*s  book  in  the  form 
of  a  manual  for  adult  class  study?  Cannot 
the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society,  or  the 
National  Guild  Alliance,  or  the  Publication 
Committee  of  the  A.  U.  A.,  arrange  for  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  such  a  man- 
ual?   

WOMAN'S  WORD  AND  WORK. 


BOSTON. 

The  monthly  business  meetings  of  the 
Suffolk  branches  of  the  National  Alliance  of 
Unitarian  and  Other  Liberal  Christian 
Women  were  held  in  February  and  March. 

All  the  branches  are  actively  at  work,  and 
it  is  stimulating  for  each  to  learn  what  the 
others  are  doing.  From  the  last  reports  it 
appeared  that  during  February  twenty  barrels 
and  boxes  of  literature  had  been  packed  and 
sent  to  various  places,  besides  the  sermons, 
papers,  and  books  sent  by  the  Post-office 
Mission  committees  of  the  different  branches, 
eleven  of  which  are  earnestly  engaged  in 
this  work.  Two  objects  are  especially  en- 
gaging our  attention  at  this  time:  one  is 
the  Fund  for  the  Mead vi He  Theological 
School,  to  which  all  branches  are  asked  to 
contribute ;  and  the  other  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

The  branch  of  the  Arlington  Street  Church 
is  especially  interested  in  this  movement, 
as  it  has  had  -  correspondents  in  that  city. 
It  has  raised  three  hundred  dollars  toward 
the  church,  and  urges  the  other  branches  to 
contribute  something. 

The  branch  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity, 
Boston,  invited  all  members  of  all  branches 
in  New  England  to  meet  at  the  Church  of 
the  Unity,  on  February  17 ,  for  an  all-day 
social  meeting.  The  day  proved  to  be  a 
rainy  one;  but  a  large  number  of  women 
responded  to  the  call, — fully  four  hundred 
in  all, — and  representatives  were  present 
from  several  States. 

Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells  presided.  After 
prayer  and  the  singing  of-  a  hymn,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  read  her  lecture  entitled 
"Is  Polite  Society  Polite?"  With  rare  skill 
she  portrayed  the  falsities  and  shams  of 
much  of  our  society  life,  and  by  illustrations 
and  incidents  brought  out  both  the  good  and 
the  bad  sides.  She  showed  the  falsity  of 
judging  people  by  social  position  or  by  out- 
ward   appearance,    and   proved   clearly   and 
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forcibly  that  politeness  consisted  in  dealing 
with  others  on  the  love  principle,  the  doing 
uuto  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us. 

Brief  remarks  were  made  by  Miss  £.  P. 
C banning,  who  thought  that  we  were  not 
sufficiently  polite  to  ourselves,  that  we  did 
not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  dignity  of 
human  nature.  She  closed  by  making  a 
strong  appeal  for  the  Fund  for  the  Meadville 
School.  Several  other  ladies  followed  with 
brief  remarks. 

About  an  hour  was  spent  in  social  inter- 
course and  in  partaking  of  a  box  lunch. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  meeting, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Andrews  read  a  paper  on  the 
position  of  the  Unitarian  women  in  the  re- 
ligious work  of  to-day,  and  on  the  best 
agencies  for  strengthening  the  position  and 
extending  the  influences.  A  brief  outline  of 
her  paper  is  as  follows : — 

The  women  of  the  Unitarian  Church  have 
always  been  active  in  the  churches,  helping 
in  many  ways, — in  the  charities,  in  remov- 
ing debts,  and  in  assisting  the  pastor  as  he 
needed.  But  it  is  only  of  late  years  that 
there  has  been  any  orjganized  work,  bring- 
ing the  women  of  the  different  churches  to- 
gether. This  was  done  when  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  Conference  was  formed,  ten  years 
ago.  At  first  it  grew '  slowly  and  quietly. 
Opportunities  for  work  increased,  and  these 
opportunities  and  demands  created  greater 
interest  for  the  broader  work.  The  work 
done  during  the  ten  years  of  Its  existence 
was  accomplished  by  the  power  gained 
through  co-operation.  Now,  as  we  enter 
upon  a  new  decade,  with  a  broader  name 
and  constitution,  a  larger  field  opens  be- 
fore us;  and,  taught  by  past  experience  of 
success  and  failure,  we  press  on  with  higher 
hopes  for  the  future  and  with  constantly 
increasing  opportunities.  The  work  of  the 
Alliance  is  only  the  broadening  and  deepen- 
ing of  that  of  the  Auxiliary.  The  two  most 
pressing  objects  for  which  we  should  work 
at  the  present  moment  are  the  Endowment 
Fund  for  the  Meadville  Theological  School 
and  the  Montana  Indian  School. 

The  heart  of  our  simple  religion  has  been 
expressed  in  a  few  pregnant  words:  "With 
Grod — for  man — in  heaven. "  Perfect  co-op- 
eration with  God  the  Father  for  and  with 
man  the  brother,  would  make  a  heaven  on 
earth.  It  is  on  this  broad,  spiritual,  hu- 
manitarian foundation  that  the  work  of  the 
National  Alliance  is  based.  Alliance  for 
strength,  co-operation  through  sympathy  and 
love,  might  well  be  our  watchword. 

Mrs.  B.  Ward  Dix  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
gave  the  greetings  of  the  New  York  League, 
and  told  of  some  of  the  efforts,  difficulties, 
and  successes  of  the  League.  She  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  spirit  of  co-operation,  of 
forbearance,  of  love,  and  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness, would  so  govern  all  that  a  great  work 
would  be  accomplished. 

Brief  remarks  were  made  by  Mrs.  £.  A. 
Fi  field,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Ames,  Mrs.  Bernard 
Whitman,  Miss  Channing,  and  others. 


It  was  decided  to  have  more  of  these  meet- 
ings, and  that  one  should  be  held  in  the 
near  future. 

THE  women's   alliance. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Liberal 
Christian  Women  has  Just  published  a  pam- 
phlet of  "Instructions  for  forming  Branches 
of  the  National  Alliance,  with  some  Sug- 
gestions as  to  Conduct  of  Such  Branches." 
Says  the  pamphlet:  "It  is  urgently  re- 
quested that,  in  view  of  the  want  of  mis- 
sionary work  throughout  the  country,  of  the 
need  of  struggling  parishes,  and  of  the  de- 
sirability of  increasing  our  own  zeal  and 
freshening  our  own  religious  life,  the  women 
of  every  church  and  society  of  our  faith  do 
form  a  Branch  Alliance  for  co-operation  jn 
the  objects"  of  the  General  Alliance.  Per- 
sons contemplating  the  formation  of  a 
Branch  will  do  well  to  send  for  this  i>am- 
phlet.  We  presume  it  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  Women  *s  AlUance,  25  Beacon 
Street,  Boston. 

SAN  FBANCISCO. 

A  number  of  ladies  from  the  Unitarian 
societies  around  San  Francisco  Bay  met  re- 
cently in  the  parlors  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
proposition  to  form  a  union  on  the  basis  of 
the  New  York  League  among  the  ladies 
connected  with  these  churches.  Three 
papers  were  read  at  this  meeting.  The  first 
was  entitled  "A  Prose  Monody  on  Church 
Fairs,"  the  reader  of  which  thought  that 
other  means  than  fairs  should  be  adopted  to 
secure  money  for  the  churches.  "Church 
Activity  among  the  Children"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  second  paper.  The  last  was  an 
interesting  account  of  the  Post-office  Mis- 
sion work  of  the  Channing  Auxiliary  of  San 
Francisco.  It  urged  the  necessity  of  spread- 
ing the  Unitarian  gospel  by  means  of  tracts 
and  denominational  literature,  and  advo- 
cated the  sending  of  magazines  and  periodi- 
cals of  healthy  tone,  together  with  denomi- 
national tracts,  among  the  mining-camps  and 
into  parts  of  the  State  remote  from  large 
cities. 

THE  NEW  YORK  LEAGUE. 

On  March  6  the  New  York  League  of  Uni- 
tarian Women  were  guests  of  the  Lenox 
Avenue  Church;  but,  as  that  building  has 
not  as  yet  accommodations  for  our  member- 
ship, we  were  again  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  (Rev.  Boberi 
Collyer^s),  New  York.  Miss  Low  and  Mrs. 
Munroe  presented  the  usual  reports,  and 
Miss  Russell,  on  behalf  of  the  Philanthropic 
Committee,  urged  the  claim  of  the  Babies' 
Hospital  in  eloquent  words.  This  hospital  is 
connected  with  the  New  York  Women's  Hos- 
pital, and  is  attended  by  some  of  the  most 
skilful  surgeons  in  the  city.  The  wonderful 
cures  wrought  there  also  benefit  babies 
throughout  the  country.     One  hundred  and 
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fifty  women  listen  to  the  medical  lect- 
ures given  in  connection  with  this  ward, 
and  the  nnrsing  in  tenement-houses  of  our 
city  has  been  much  improved  by  this  indi- 
rect teaching.  Two  hundred  dollars  endows 
a  bed.  Every  Friday  visitors  are  received 
at  222  E.  20th  Street,  where  the  hospital  is 
located. 

Miss  Katherine  Hilliard,  scholar  and  poet, 
read  the  chief  paper  of  the  day.  The  sub- 
ject was  ''Clubs,"  and  its  divisions  were:  1. 
Is  the  modern  tendency  toward  "Clubs"  to 
be  approved  or  condemned?  2.  What  ele- 
ments in  home  life  does  it  change  or  endan- 
ger? 3.  Clubs  as  factors  both  in  widening 
the  outlook  of  individuals  and  in  promoting 
co-operation  for  human  advancement;  4. 
The  place  of  women's  clubs  in  our  present 
civilization. 

Miss  Hilliard  first  spoke  of  the  principles 
of  organization   in  the  various  kingdoms  of 
nature,  from  the  simplest  form  of  cell,  pal- 
pitating with  molecular  motion,  to  the  high- 
est and  most  complex  organism,  where  the 
cells  marshal  themselves  like  regiments  to 
fulGl  various  ofBces,  leading  to  the  triumph 
and  perfection  of  the  whole.    But,  to  accom- 
plish this   higher  purpose   in   the   scale  of 
being,  there  is  need,  not  only  of  the  princi- 
ple of  association,  but  of  subordination  as 
well.    Each  cell  gradually  relinquishes  those 
faculties  unnecessary  to  the  organism,  and 
exerts  only  that  special  faculty  which  can 
best  serve  the  whole.     The  wisdom  of  the 
ages  has  handed  dovnx  the  axiom,  "As  be- 
low, so  above."    The  universe  is  one,  and 
the  natural  law  is  the  law  of  the  spiritual 
world  also.    In  all  {issemblies  of  men,  there- 
fore, we  shall  find  that  the  same  principle 
holds  good,  and  that  the  laws  of  association 
and  of  subordination  go  hand  in  hand. 

Whether  the  purpose  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion be  spiritual  comfort,  intellectual  stim- 
ulus, or  social  enjoyment,  each  seeks  to  sup- 
plement his  own  by  the  richer  stores  of  his 
neighbor.  Tourgu^neff  is  reported  to  have 
said  in  scorn  that  with  women  two  and  two 
not  only  make  five,  but  a  tallow  candle  into 
the  bargain ;  but  I  assure  you  we  may  reply 
to  the  great  romancer  that  there  is  a  higher 
arithmetic,  wherein  two  and  two  make  not 
only  five,  but  a  spiritual  illumination. 

As  for  women ^s  clubs,  they  are  no  nov- 
elty, for  we  read  of  such  associations  in  the 
earliest  pages  of  Greek  and  Roman  history ; 
and  these,  doubtless,  had  their  prototypes  in 
the  annals  of  Egypt  and  India.  In  all  such 
societies  the  gain  must  always  be  twofold, — 
the  actual  amount  contributed  by  each  per- 
son and  the  potential  amount  arising  from 
the  friction  of  mind  with  mind.  A  story  is 
told  of  Rubinstein  invited  to  give  a  concert 
in  a  room  of  the  palace  where  arm-chairs, 
stationed  at  discreet  intervals,  were  to  hold 
the  audience,  sure  to  be  very  select  and  very 
cold.  Rubinstein  refused  to  play  imless  the 
arm-chairs  were  removed  and  rows  of  seats 
substituted.  Very  reluctantly  it  was  done. 
The  fire  of  sympathy  then  took  hold  of  his 


audience,  and  never  had  there  been  such  en- 
thusiasm in  the  royal  concert-room. 

The  ideal  club  will  only  exist  when  each 
member  shall  inquire,  not  "What  shall  I 
gain  from  the  club?"  but  "  What  can  I  give 
to  it?"  The  fact  that  a  man  is  a  sun  in  his 
own  system  has  no  influence  in  the  organi- 
zation where  he  is  but  one  of  many  satel- 
lites, and  must  contribute  as  a  satellite  his 
quota  of  brightness  to  the  whole. 

This  lesson  of  subordination  is  not  often 
needed   by  women,  we  have   studied  it  al- 
ready so  many  centuries.     It  is  another  sort 
of  subordination  we  must  learn, — the  subor- 
dination of  that  self-consciousness  that  in- 
terferes  so   much   with   our    usefulness    in 
clubs.     Timidity  makes  us   afraid   of   our- 
selves ;  modesty, — or  what  we  call  modesty,  — 
afraid  of  other  people.     We  need  to  realize 
the   importance  of  the  act  and  the  compar- 
ative insignificance  of  the  actor.     Commun- 
ion  of   mind   with   mind   is   the   important 
thing;   and,    when  that  is  established,  the 
speaker  need  have  no  fear  of  his  audience. 
But  we  may  be  only  called  upon  to  listen. 
Fine  speaking  is  a  rare  thing ;  but  fine  lis- 
tening  is  within   the  reach  of    everybody, 
and  we  may  elevate   it   to   a  fine  art.     To 
give  our  attention  to  a  prosy  speaker  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  several  of  the  Chris- 
tian virtues, — notably,  unselfishness  and  pa- 
tience.     The  best  of    speakers   can   be  so 
chilled  by  indifference  that  his  words  seem 
paralyzed  in  his  mouth,  and  fall  like  bullets 
upon  cotton-bales.     The  purpose  of  the  club 
is  best  served  by  recognizing  the  diversities 
in  men,    and   availing    ourselves   of    their 
varied    capacities.     There    are    elements    of 
stimulus  in  the  club  that  home  life  cannot 
supply.     The  greater  development  of  talents 
that  appear  in  the  club  under  prt'ssure  of 
demand   is  an  instance  of  that   natural  law 
that  governs  currents  holding  good   in  the 
spiritual    world.     Once  establish   a   current 
of  air,  or  of  thought,  or  of  will,  in  a  special 
direction,  and  it  draws  into  itself  tributaries 
from  all  quarters.     The  higher  and  purer  the 
objects  at  which  we  aim,  the  finer  will  be 
the  forces  that  flock  to  help  us.     That  form 
of  subordination  expressed  in  Miss  Procter's 
poem,  "Optimus,"  must  be  learned.     "Mind 
your  own  business"  has  a  far  deeper  mean- 
ing than  is  commonly  attached  to  that  pop- 
ular adage.      And  it   is   astonishing   some- 
times, when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  how 
much  there  is  of  it  to  mind.     To  slight  our 
work,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  to  belittle  our- 
selves and  insult  our  fellows. 

Mrs.  Wing,  president  of  the  Brooklyn 
Women's  Club,  ox>ened  the  discussion.  She 
thought  clubs  had  been  the  middle-aged 
woman's  university  in  a  many-sided  train- 
ing. In  the  clubs  of  towns,  women  generally 
give  their  time  to  a  more  scholarly  class  of 
studies;  in  city  clubs,  the  more  current 
topics  of  the  day  receive  their  attention. 
When  women  establish  free  kindergartens 
for  the  poor,  working-girls'  associations  and 
holiday  houses,  or  a  college  settlement  in 
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the  slums  of  New  York  City,  they  are  firing 
into  the  heart  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Judge  Davis  lately  said  that  the  moral 
strength  of  man  had  not  been  able  to  cope 
with  the  evils  of  the  world,  and  it  was  to 
women  they  must  look  to  solve  the  problem. 
The  speaker  thought  men  and  women  must 
work  together  to  subdue  the  earth. 

Several  other  speakers  followed,  among 
whom  were  Miss  Balgarnie  of  London,  del- 
egate to  the  late  National  Council  of 
Women  in  Washington.  She  has  been  work- 
ing among  the  trades- union  women  in  Lon- 
don, and  during  the  rest  of  her  stay  in  this 
country  is  to  lecture  frequently  upon  wage- 
earning  women  in  England  and  on  temper- 
ance. She  said  the  dififerences  between 
English  and  American  clubs  were  striking. 
Men  and  women  were  much  more  frequently 
working  together  in  English  clubs,  and 
along  political  lines;  while  in  America 
women  were  more  developed  in  literary  and 
social  directions  by  their  clubs. 

Miss  Curtis  of  Staten  Island  spoke  last. 
She  thought  in  men's  clubs  pleasure  was 
generally  a  prominent  motive,  while  in 
women* s  clubs  improvement  was  the  motive. 
We  should  see  that  our  clubs  afford  relaxa- 
tion. She  spoke  of  the  prominence  of  the 
home-making  instinct  in  women  as  compared 
with  men,  as  shown  even  in  the  adornments 
of  their  rooms.  She  quoted  the  advice  given 
by  an  old  gentleman  to  a  young  woman,  "  Do 
not  marry  until  you  canH  help  it";  and  she 
disagreed  most  heartily  with  Grant  Allen's 
dictum,  that  the  grand  aim  of  woman  should 
be  to  rear  four  children. 

A  hymn  written  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Chad  wick 
for  the  occasion  was  read  by  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick,  and  then  sung;  and  the  meeting 
closed  with  prayer.  m.  h.  e. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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A  CON8EQUE3JCE    OF    THE    JAPAN    MISSION. 

It  is  but  little  more  than  a  year  since  Dr. 
Perin  resigned  the  charge  of  the  Shawmut 
Church  in  Boston,  in  order  to  take  up  the 
duties  of  the  Japan  Mission.  The  series  of 
changes  which  that  resignation  precipitated 
is  increased  by  one,  in  the  resignation  of 
Rev.  C.  E.  Nash  at  Akron  to  become  the 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  Our  Father  in 
Brooklyn.  This  closes  a  brilliant  and  ex- 
tremely useful  pastorate,  and  adds  great 
strength  to  the  churches  about  New  York. 
Mr.  Nash  has  made  his  influence  felt  for 
the^good  of  the  church,  not  only  in  Akron, 
but  throughout  Ohio  and  the  entire  middle 
West.  His  forceful  utterances  have  stimu- 
lated a  large  zeal  in  missionary  work  and 
church  extension,  and  have  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  our  whole  church. 
He  leaves  a  most  important  post  vacant. 
Dr.  Perin 's  prophecy  that  the  series  of 
changes   his    departure    had    started  would 


probably  not  end  till  he  came  back  seems 
likely  to  be  fulfilled;  that  is,  unless  Dr. 
Perin  stays  too  long. 

THE  JAPAN  WOBK. 

But  Dr.  Perin  Is  not  likely  to  be  released 
very  soon  from  his  work.  It  grows  upon 
his  hands,  and  already  begins  to  assume 
most  encouraging  proportions.  He  and  his 
force  are  pressed  to  the  utmost  with  their 
work,  which  includes  preaching,  teaching, 
correspondence,  visitation,  travel,  and,  most 
onerous  of  all  perhaps,  the  acquisition  of  the 
language.  A  new  movement  bias  been  started 
at  Shiznoka,  a  large  town  of  40,000  inhabi- 
tants, one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south- 
west of  Tokio,  in  charge  of  a  native  evan- 
gelist. Dr.  Perin  refuses  to  allow  anybody 
to  treat  his  work  as  an  "experiment,"  and 
declares  that  he  is  enlisting  men  for  life, 
which  means  that  he  has  an  increasing 
faith  in  the  work  and  has  enlisted  for  the 
long  term  himself.  Certainly,  the  results  of 
the  yearns  work  are  more  than  gratifying: 
they  are  inspiring.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  attitude  of  our  people  toward  their 
new  work.  They  will  stand  by  it,  and  give 
it  zealous  and  faithful  support.  Of  one 
thing  we  all  feel  sure :  no  wiser  choice  could 
have  been  made  than  that  which  put  George 
Landor  Perin  in  the  forefront  of  this  new 
battle  for  our  faith ;  and  his  lieutenants  in 
the  enterprise  are  acquitting  themselves  with 
honor  and  distinction. 

MINISTEB8*   INSTITUTE. 

On   the   week  after   Easter   a  Ministers* 
Institute  will  be   held   at  Galesburg,    111., 
similar   in   character  to  those  which   have 
been  held  in  past  years  at  Chicago  and  at 
Elgin.     The  programme  is  elaborate  and  in- 
teresting,  cover&g  the  whole   field  of  the 
minister's  preparation  and  work.     If  it  is  at 
all  like  its  predecessors,  it  will  be  a  blessing 
to  all  those  fortunate  enough  to  attend  it 
Ministers    who    are     surrounded    by    many 
brethren  in   faith  can  hardly  estimate   the 
value   of  these  assemblies   to  the   isolated 
men  who   labor    year  after   year   with   no 
neighbors  and  none  to  confer  with.     They 
will  make  great  sacrifices  to  come ;  they  will 
faithfully   attend   every   exercise;  they  will 
stay  till  the  last  moment,  and  then  they  turn 
reluctantly   and    almost    tearfully   away   to 
their  lonely  fields.    The  week's  contact  with 
the  brethren  is  worth  more  to  them  than  sil- 
ver and  gold,  and  bears  fruit  in  better  minis- 
try and  wiser  preaching.     One  of  the  pecul- 
iar features  of  these  meetings  is  the  large 
amount  of  work,  which  takes  the  character 
of   class   drills   in   such   matters    as   voice- 
culture,   reading  of   hymns  and  scriptures, 
sermon  delivery,  and  the  like. 

John  Coleman  Adams. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


"Daylight  and  Truth  meet  us  with  clear 
dawn. " 
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GUILD    DEPARTMENT. 


<<  Annual  meetings"  have  been  held  at  sev- 
eral guilds,  and  with  most  encouraging  re- 
sults. The  societies  at  Concord,  Mass., 
Dedham,  and  Waltham,  have  found  them 
very  helpful,  and  would  recommend  them  to 
others.  It  is  the  custom  at  Concord  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
to  preside  at  the  annual  meeting,  which  is 
held  in  the  church,  the  regular  guild  meet- 
ings being  held  in  the  vestry.  Such  an 
occasion  brings  the  society  before  the  other 
members  of  the  larger  organization. 

We  find  that  several  papers  are  published 
by  the  guilds.  The  society  in  the  Third 
Church  of  Dorchester  and  that  in  the  Ded- 
ham church  have  had  papers  running  for 
several  months.  The  calendar  for  the  month 
is  given  in  the  Messenger^  published  by  the 
guild  at  Dorchester.  Articles  by  members 
appear,  and  notes  in  regard  to  various 
topics.  Advertisements,  of  course,  are  in- 
serted. The  subscription  price  is  twenty- 
five  cents. 

The  Greenfield  Unitarian  is  published  by 
the  Guild  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  the  Uni- 
tarian church  of  that  town.  The  first  num- 
ber is  at  hand,  under  date  of  March. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  agency  for  Unity 
Clubs,  Guilds,  and  Temperance  Societies, 
which  has  been  established  at  25  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  in  the  A.  U.  A.  building, 
the  Association  having  voted  $500  for  a  year 
as  the  salary  of  the  agent,  Eev.  George  W. 
Cooke  of  Dedham.  A  circular  appears  in 
the  Register,  and  will  soon  be  sent  to  all 
churches,  wherein  the  objects  of  the  agency 
are  set  forth. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  those  who  have 
brought  about  this  movement  in  any  wise  to 
Q&ite  the  organizations,  but  to  employ  a 
common  agent  who  can  furnish  publications 
and  push  the  interests  of  each.  We  believe 
that  the  general  impression  that  young  peo- 
ple are  doing  something  for  tlie  church  in 
the  lines  represented  by  these  societies  will 
do  much  erelong  to  increase  the  life  of  our 
churches. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  guild  work  has  1>een 
the  visit  of  delegations  at  annual  meetings 
irom  neighboring  guilds.  We  understand 
also  that  members  of  guilds  have  read  pa- 
pers at  the  meetings  of  other  societies. 

The  Printing  Committee  of  the  National 
Guild  Alliance  has  inserted  in  the  Register 
columns  lists  of  subjects  that  have  been  used 
»t  wious  guilds.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Alliance  thus  to  furnish  a  large  choice  of 
^Plcs  for  meetings.  This  committee  will 
continue  to  publish  essays  or  papers  chosen 
^  the  guilds  themselves. 

It  ia  to  be  hoped  before  the  year  has  gone 
™  several  new  guilds  will  be  added  to  the 
"«t  of  the  Alliance,  and  others  formed  at 


new  places.  The  essential  common  feature 
of  all  such  societies  is  that  they  be  relig- 
ioua,— conduct  religious  meetings,  do  char- 
itable work,  or  otherwise  help  the  church. 
If  any  new  societies  are  formed  or  any  peo- 
ple think  of  the  matter,  such  should  write 
for  needed  information  to  Miss  Kate  L. 
Brown,  Corresponding  Secretary,  National 
Guild  Alliance,  at  Hyde  Park.  The  names 
of  the  minister  and  two  delegates  should  be 
sent,  in  order  to  secure  membership  in  the 
Alliance.  B.  K.  Bulkelbt. 


TEMPERANCE  NOTES. 


The  young  people  of  the  Second  Church, 
Boston,  Rev.  £.  A.  Horton^s,  have  taken  a 
room  formerly  occupied  by  a  saloon,  and 
have  converted  it  into  a  brilliantly  lighted 
cofFee-room.  It  is  open  every  evening  from 
7  to  10,  and  here  congregate  thirty  or  forty 
men,  on  the  average,  to  read,  talk,  smoke, 
and  play  games.  The  effort  is  successfully 
made  to  reach  those  whose  homes  are  dark 
and  miserable.  Thirty  young  men  have 
volunteered  to  take  charge  of  the  evenings, 
going  by  twos,  to  dispense  the  coffee  and 
give  a  friendly  greeting  to  the  men.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  make  the  movement  self- 
supporting.  Those  who  have  begun  this 
movement  believe  in  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding such  resorts  for  the  very  poorest,  and 
in  making  them  free  to  all. 

Letters  have  been  received  from  a  number 
of  the  churches  where  the  February  22d 
Temperance  Service  was  used,  telling  of  the 
interest  it  awakened.  Rev.  Samuel  May  of 
Leicester,  Mass.,  writes; — 

"  It  is  a  very  good  selection  of  passages, 
of  hymns,  of  Scripture ;  and  the  whole  idea 
is  well  carried  out.  Keep  on,  and  keep  at 
it.  The  union,  'Temperance  and  Purity,' 
pleases  me  especially." 

At  Milford,  N.H.,  the  G.  A.  R.  and  Relief 
Corps  and  Sons  of  Veterans  took  part  in  the 
service,  and  the  church  was  decorated  with 
flags,  portraits  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  etc. 

At  Charleston,  S.C,  after  music  and  reci- 
tations, Mr.  Whitman,  the  pastor,  said  that 
"intemperance  must  be  put  down,  not  so 
much  by  legislation  as  by  the  early  inculca- 
tion of  moral  and  temperate  ideas  and  habits 
in  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the  country, 
and  by  the  shining  example  of  those  who 
are  happily  strong  enough  in  themselves  to 
resist  the  demand  of  strong  drink."  Of  this 
service  a  local  paper  reported  as  follows : — 

"The  service  of  patriotism,  with  especial 
reference  to  temperance  and  purity,  which 
was  held  at  the  Unitarian  church  last  even- 
ing, was  as  pleasing  as  it  was  novel.  The 
service  was  prepared  by  the  Unitarian 
Church  Temperance  Society  to  be  used  in 
all  the  Unitarian  churches  of  the  country  on 
the  celebration  of  Washington's  Birthday; 
and,  if  the  programme  was  carried  out  else- 
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where  with  the  spirit  and  intelligence  which 
characterized  the  service  here  last  evening, 
the  Society  has  reason  to  be  gratified  with 
the  perfect  success  of  its  idea  and  sugges- 
tion." 

From  Portland,  Ore.,  Andover,  N.H., 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  Quincy,  Neponset,  and 
other  places,  similar  reports  of  successful 
services  have  been   received. 

A  well-known  Boston  physician  is  using 
hypnotism  with  marked  success  in  cases  of 
intemperance. 

The  Tenth  National  Temperance  Conven- 
tion has  been  called  by  the  National  Tem- 
perance Society  to  meet  at  Saratoga  Springs 
during  the  week  beginning  July  15,  1891. 
The  Ninth  Convention  was  held  in  1881,  at 
the  same  place.  All  associations  of  minis- 
ters and  churches  and  temperance  organiza- 
tions are  cordially  and  earnestly  invited  to 
send  delegates,  seven  in  number,  including 
the  presiding  officer  and  secretary. 

It  is  thought  that  the  time  has  come  for 
another  general  convention  of  this  represen- 
tative character,  and  the  National  Temper- 
ance Society  (address  58  Reade  Street,  New 
York)  will  have  it  in  charge.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  a  reduction  of 
fare  on  the  principal  railroads  and  at  the 
hotels. 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Boston  will  hold  a 
reception  soon  for  the  city  teachers  and 
school  committee,  at  which  addresses  will 
be  made,  bearing  upon  "Scientific  Temper- 
ance Instruction"  in  the  public  schools. 

A  World's  Temperance  Congress  will  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago  in  June,  1893.  Elaborate  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  memorable  meetings  of  that  interesting 
time.  In  addition  to  reports  and  histories 
of  American  and  foreign  temperance  socie- 
ties, representatives  from  abroad  will  dis- 
cuss the  great  economic,  scientific,  legisla- 
tive, and  educational  phases  of  the  temper- 
ance reform.  Archbishop  Ireland  of  Minne- 
sota is  a  member  of  the  General  Committee. 
"This  World's  Temperance  Congress  will 
mark  an  era  in  the  progress  of  the  temper- 
ance reform  in  all  civilized  countries" 

The  Order  of  Good  Templars  has  selected 
and  arranged  a  three  years'  course  of  study 
for  its  members,  comprising  every  phase  of 
the  temperance  question. 

The  National  Advocate  says:  "While 
fashion  is  allowed  to  perpetuate  the  social 
wine-drinkins:  custom  at  public  and  semi- 
public  dinners  at  the  clubs  and  modern 
'assemblies, '  the  saloon  will  hold  its  sway 
for  those  who,  in  a  less  genteel  way,  incline 
to  indulge  in  intoxicants.  It  is  the  practi- 
cal alliance  between  the  fashionable  wine- 
bibbers  and  the  saloon  habitii^H,  in  the  pri- 
mary meeting,  at  the  polls,  and  in  legislative 
halls,  which,    under   one   plea   or  another, 


perpetuates  the  evil  license  system  and 
makes  prohibitory  legislation  difficult  both 
to  secure  and  to  enforce." 

"He  serves  his  country  best 
Who  lives  a  pure  life  and  doth  righteous 
deed. 
And  walks  straight  paths,   however  others 
stray. 
And  leaves  his  sons  as  uttermost  bequ^t 
A  stainless  record  which  all  men  may  read : 
This  is  the  better  way." 

C.  R.  Eliot. 
Dorchester,  Mass. 


RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  ABROAD. 


The  interesting  book  called  "Lux  Mnndl,"* 
which  has  attracted  so  much  attention  tht^ 
past  year  in  England,  was  very  thoroughly 
handled  at  Convocation,  and  the  nature  i»f 
the  discussion  speaks  well  for  the  spirit  of 
progress  in  the  Established  Church.  Arch- 
deacon Denison,  the  very  man  who  took  the 
lead  in  the  opposition  to  the  famous  "  Essays 
and  Reviews"  thirty  years  ago,  comes  to  th*^ 
front  again,  without  having  learned  any  thins 
from  the  past,  and  solemnly  moves  a  vot^ 
of  censure  on  the  book.  The  motion  was 
rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The 
archbishop  compared  the  influence  of  the 
book  to  that  of  the  serpent  on  Eve,  con- 
tended for  the  "absolute  supremacy  of  the 
Word  of  God  given  us  by  the  authority  of 
the  Church  qf  England^^* — not,  says  the 
Christian  World,  it  would  seem,  by  the  au- 
thority of  prophets,  evangelists,  and  apostles, 
— and  declared  that  it  "worshipped  Reason, 
and  cut  away  the  anchor  of  Hope  from 
the  Faith  of  the  man  taught  by  his  reason- 
ing and  so-called  Science  to  doubt  God's 
Word." 

The  Bishop  of  Colchester  thought  that^  if 
any  opposition  came  to  the  book,  it  should 
be  from  Mr.  Gore's  (the  author's)  diocesan, 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  had  licensed  the 
book.  The  venerable  archdeacon  continued 
to  say  that  the  book  contained  "all  the 
poison  found  in  Tom  Paine's  'Age  of 
Reason. '  "  The  Dean  of  Gloucester  mildly 
opposed  a  resolution  warning  students  to  be 
on  their  guard  against  any  words  that  might 
seem  to  give  even  a  "partial  support  to 
novel  theories  in  connection  with  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,"  etc. 
This  resolution  was  not  seconded.  The 
Archdeacon  of  Exeter  had  found  the  book 
most  useful  while  preparing  lectures  for 
workingmen,  and  he  believed  anything  help- 
ful in  such  cases  deserved  their  recognition. 
With  the  expression  of  these  sentiments, 
the  discussion  closed. 


Rev.  Dr.  Cunningham,  rector  of  St. 
Mary's,  Cambridge,  Eng.,  in  a  course  of 
lectures  Sunday  evenings  on  "The  Sects," 
took  up  Unitarianism.  He  said,  "The  char- 
acteristic feature  of  Unitarianism  was  that 
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it  had  not  arisen  from  a  new  enthusiasm  or 
a  deep  moral  conviction,  but  that  it  was  the 
religious  aspect  of  an  intellectual  move- 
ment." This  might  be  true  of  the  move- 
ment in  England  at  the  time  of  Priestley ; 
but  we  know  how  deep  was  the  religious 
fervor  and  enthusiasm  here  awakened  by 
Channing  and  afterward  by  Buckminster 
and  other  men.  In  speaking  of  the  various 
denominations,  Dr.  Cunningham' says,  ''True 
Christian  fellowship  must  rest  not  on  mere 
sympathy  as  to  feelings  and  conviction,  but  * 
on  participation  in  the  means  of  grace  which 
Christ  has  ordained,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
united  in  him." 

How  does  Dr.  Cunningham  know  that 
Unitarians  have  not  partaken  of  this  grace 
of  Christ?  Simply  because  they  have  cut 
ibemselves  off  from  the  true  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Apostles*  Creed.  He  adds  that 
"the  history  of  all  sects  shows  that  Unita- 
rianism  is  the  goal  toward  which  they  have 
unconsciously  set  their  steps." 

We  are  almost  sorry  to  have  him  say  this 
out  loud,  for  we  know  how  much  this  charge 
frightens  our    more    conservative    orthodox 
brethren  at  home.     Strangely   enough.   Dr. 
Cunningham  acknowledges  'Hwo   points   in 
which   the  strength  of    Unitarianism  lies," 
which  would  seem  to  contradict  his  former 
statement  that  they  (Unitarians)  are  so  cold 
and  intellectual,  without  the  means  of  grace. 
He  says,  "There  is  in  many  Unitarian  writ- 
ings a  passionate  earnestness  of    devotion 
which  is  most  striking."    He  instances  the 
hymn,  "Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee."    "They 
cherish,"  he  continues,  "a  sense  of  awe  in 
the  presence   of    God  which  we  may   well 
desire    to   emulate."    Dr.  Cunningham,  al- 
though feeling  himself  far  off  from  us  the- 
ologically,   has  some  cordial  words   to   say 
about  joining  in  good  work  with   all  sects, 
when  we  can  do  so  without  compromising 
our  convictions. 

Martha  Perry  Lowe. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


The  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Philadel- 
phia has  begun  the  publication  of  a  monthly 
HeriQon  by  its  minister,  Rev.  Joseph  May. 
The  yearly  series  will  be  mailed  for  one 
'lollar.  Address  Mr.  D.  £.  Furness,  2029 
Sansom  Street. 

The  Branch  Alliance  of  All  Souls'  Church, 
Boston,  is  printing  a  series  of  sermons  by 
Rev.  W.  H.  Lyon  for  general  distribution. 
The  first  two  are  upon  "The  Preach inij  of 
the  Cross"  and  "The  Great  Experiment." 

Mr.  Crooker's  "Different  New  Testament 
Views  of  Jesus,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Vnitarian  from  April  to  July  of  last  year, 
ami  was  then  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  has 
JQst  been  published  in  a  revised  and  some- 
what enlarged  edition  by  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association.     We  understand  that  a 


thousand  copies  have  been  ordered  from  Lon- 
don for  use  in  England.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  Bible-class  study. 

From  the  Brookes  Fund,  which  is  man- 
aged by  Prof.  Huidekoper  of  Meadville,  Pa. , 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  ministers,  repre- 
senting more  than  twenty  denominations, 
have  been  furnished  with  Unitarian  books 
during  the  past  year. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Savage's  "Unitarian  Cate- 
chism" has  reached  a  third  edition. 

Edward  Everett  Hale's  biography  of  James 
Freeman  Clarke  has  just  been  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  just  issued 
a  new  and  excellent  portrait  of  Lowell, 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  old  one  in  the 
Atlantic  series.  It  gives  us  the  Lowell  of 
now  instead  of  the  Lowell  of  twenty  years 
ago,  as  the  old  one  did. 

"A  Cup  of  Cold  Water,"  by  Rev.  W.  C. 
Gannett,  and  "The  Seamless  Robe,"  by  Rev. 
J.  LI.  Jones,  in  the  little  volume  "The 
Faith  that  Makes  Faithful,"  have  been  trans- 
lated into  the  German,  and  are  published  by 
a  Berlin  house. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  D.D.,  is  giving  a 
course  of  lectures  on  "Bible  History"  at 
Tufts  College,  covering  the  following  sub- 
jects: Geographical  Features  of  South  Asia; 
The  Story  of  Eden ;  The  Flood ;  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japheth;  The  Cushites;  Ancient  Ethi- 
opia; Chaldea;  Babylon;  Abraham. 

The  lectures  on  "Egyptology,"  given  in 
America  by  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  will 
soon  be  published,  with  additional  matter 
and  many  illustrations.  The  book  will  be 
issued  simultaneously  in  England  and  the 
United  States. 

A  Psychic  Ihvestigation  Association  has 
been  organized  in  Boston,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  careful  and  thorough  investigation 
into  the  phenomena  of  Spiritualism.  Some 
of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  are  Rev. 
M.  J.  Savage,  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton,  Dr.  E.  E. 
Hale,  Dr.  R.  Heber  Newton,  Mary  A.  Liv- 
ermore,  B.  O.  Flower,  and  Rev.  T.  Ernest 
Allen.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
subject  of  Spiritualism  ought  to  be  more 
thoroughly  studied  than  it  yet  has  been. 


THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


We  name  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews 
of  the  month : — 

rnitarian  Retieto  (March). 

The  Moral  Criterion.  By  Alfred  H. 
Peters. 

Dollinger's  Characterization  of  Pius  IX. 
By  E.  P.  Evans. 

True  Christianity.     By  Charles  A.  Allen. 
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Papal  Tradition:  III.  Peter  and  Paul. 
By  Ernest  de  Bunsen. 

The  American  Social  Spirit.  By  Nicholas 
P.  Gilman. 

Andover  Bevieio  (March). 

The  Proximate  Causes  of  the  Crucifixion. 
By  Thomas  Hill. 

Uniyersity  Extension  in  England.  By 
Robert  A.  Woods. 

What  is  Reality?  X.  Creative  Intelli- 
gence.   By  Francis  H.  Johnson. 

The  Arena  (March). 

Evolution  and  Morality.  By  Charles  F. 
Deems. 

Immigration.     By  Solomon  Schindler. 

Shelley,  the  Sceptic.  By  Howard  Mac- 
Queary. 

Drunkenness  a  Crime.  By  Henry  A. 
Hartt. 

The  Forum  (March). 

The  Shibboleth  of  "The  People."  By 
W.  S.  Lilly. 

Freedom  of  Religious  Discussion.  By 
Max  Miiller. 

A  New  Policy  for  the  Public  Schools.  By 
John  Bascom. 

Russians  Treatment  of  Jewish  Subjects. 
By  P.  G.  Hubert,  Jr. 

North  American  Bevieto  (March). 

Self-control  in  Curing  Insanity.  By  Will- 
iam A.  Hammond. 

Have  we  a  National  Literature?  By  Walt 
Whitman. 

Why  Home  Rule  is  Undesirable.  By 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 

Lend  a  Hand  (March). 

A   "Bellamy"   from   a   Maryland    Farm- 
house.    By  E.  W.  Courtenay. 
Education  of  Indian  Women. 
Law  and  Order. 

Old  and  New  Testament  Student  (March). 

The  Biblical  and  the  Philosophical  Con- 
ception of  God.     III.     By  George  T.  Ladd. 

Bible  Study  in  the  Colleges  of  New  Eng- 
land.    By  Silas  P.  Cook. 

The  Sanitarian  (February). 

The  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  By  Law- 
rence F.  Flick. 

Mexico  as  a  Suitable  Residence  for  Con- 
sumptives.    By  Domingo  Orvananos. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (March). 

My  Schooling.  By  James  Freeman 
Clarke. 

The  State  University  in  America.  By 
George  E.  Howard. 

The  Present  Problem  of  Heredity.  By 
Henry  Fairfield  Osbom. 

Scrihner^s  Magazine  (March). 

Japonica :  Japanese  Ways  and  Thoughts. 
By  Edwin  Arnold. 


A  Note  on  Jane  Austen.     By  W.  B.  S. 
Clymer. 

The  Century  (March). 

The  Century  Club.     By  A.   R.    Macdon- 
ough. 
The  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Essays,  Reviews,  and  Addresses.  By 
James  Martineau.  I.  Personal:  PoliticaL 
London :  Longmans,  Green  A  Co. 

A  Guide-book  to  the  Poetic  and  Dramatic 
Works  of  Robert  Browning.  By  George 
Willis  Cooke.  Boston:  Houghton,  MifSin 
&  Co.     Price,  $2.00. 

Out  of  Darkness  Into  Light  From  the 
Journal  of  a  Bereaved  Mother.  By  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Deane.  Shelbyville,  111.  :  J.  L. 
Douthit  <fe  Son.     Price,  $1.00. 

Socialism  of  Christ.  By  Austin  Bier- 
bower.  Chicago:  Charles  H.  Sergei  &  Co. 
Price,  $1.00. 

Tenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Michigan 
State  Board  of  Correction  and  Charities 
(1889-00).     Lansing:  Robert  Smith   &  Co. 

Selections  from  Ovid.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  and  Vocabulary  by  Francis  W. 
Kelsey.     Boston:  AUyn  &  Bacon. 

Painting  in  Oil.  A  Manual  for  the  Use 
of  Students.  By  M.  Louise  McLaughlin. 
Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  Price, 
$1.00. 

Pamphlets. — First  Unitarian  Society  of 
Denver,  Col.,  Year  Book,  1890-91.— Seventh 
Biennial  Report  of  the  Kansas  State  Histor- 
ical Society  (1888-90).  Topeka:  Kansas 
Publishing  House. — Education  at  the  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  College.  By  President  O. 
Clute. — The  Great  Experiment  and  The 
Preaching  of  the  Cross.  Sermons  by  Rev. 
William  H.  Lyon,  Roxbury,  Mass. — Heart- 
ache and  Heart' s-ease.  A  Sermon  by  Charles 
G.  Ames.  Boston:  Geo.  H.  Ellis.  Price, 
6  cents. — What  to  tell  the  Children  about 
the  Bible  Legends.  By  S.  J.  Barrows. 
Chicago:  Unity  Office. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD. 

{News  items  are  solicited  from  ail  our  minittert 
and  other  vjorkers.  Send  theim  to  Bev,  J.  T,  Sun- 
derland,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,,  before  the  15th  <tf  the 
month.} 

The  National  Unitarian  Conference  is  to 
hold  its  next  meeting  in  Saratoga,  Sept.  21 
to  25,  1891. 

The  annual  Universalist  "Pastors*  Insti- 
tute" for  the  West  is  to  be  held  in  Gktles- 
burg.  111. ,  March  80  to  April  7.  There  will 
be  meetings  morning,  afternoon,  and  even- 
ing, with  papers,  addresses,  sermons,  and 
discussions.  Some  forty  preachers  and  lay- 
men are  down  to  take  parts.  The  pro- 
gramme is  a  most  inviting  one.     The  quick- 
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ening  effect  of  such  an  institute  should  be 
felt  throughout  the  entire  West.  Why  can- 
not the  Unitarians  of  the  West  have  such  a 
gathering?  Or,  better,  why  cannot  there  be 
an  institute  to  include  all  the  Liberal  Chris- 
tian workers  of  the  West,  UnlYersalist,  Uni- 
tarian, and  Independent?  This  is  what  is 
needed. 

Alton,  m. — The  annual  entertainment  of 
the  Unity  Club  given  at  the  Unitarian  church 
recently  was  very  pleasing  to  the  large  au- 
dience which  was  present.  The  programme 
included  music  on  the  piano  and  violin, 
vocal  music,  and  recitations,  and  closed  with 
an  operetta  entitled  "Seven  Old  Ladies  of 
Lavender  Town." 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.— Prof.  W.  R.  Harper 
came  here  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  held  a  Bible 
Institute  of  three  days  in  the  University, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Students'  Chris- 
tian Association.  The  attendance  was  large. 
Much  new  interest  was  created  in  Bible  study 
among  the  students.  Many  of  the  positions 
taken  by  Prof.  Harper  were  very  advanced, 
and  on  the  whole  the  influence  of  the  Insti- 
tute has  undoubtedly  been  liberalizing.  Mr. 
Sunderland  followed  the  Institute  at  the 
Unitarian  church  with  three  sermons  on  the 
line  of  work  pursued  by  the  Institute,  ''Old 
Testament  Prophecy,"  which  had  a  large 
hearing. 

—The  visit  here  of  Rev.  Rush  R.  Shippen 
of  Washington,  in  exchange  with  Mr.  Sun- 
derland, gave  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

Athol,  Mass.— Rev.  C.  E.  Perkins  is 
giving  the  following  series  of  sermons :  The 
Old  View  of  the  Bible ;  The  New  View  of 
the  Bible;  The  Infallible  Bible:  Its 
Strength,  Beauty,  and  Truth;  The  Old  and 
the  New  View  of  Man ;  The  Old  and  the 
New  Faith  concerning  God;  The  Old  and 
the  New  Belief  concerning  Jesus  Christ; 
The  Old  and  the  New  View  of  Future  Life ; 
The  Unities  of  Religion,  or  the  Agreements 
of  Unitarianism  and  Orthodoxy;  The 
Strength  and  Weakness  of  Orthodoxy ;  The 
Strength  and  Weakness  of  Unitarianism; 
A  Glance  at  the  Future  of  Religion. 

Boston  and  Vicinity. — Rev.  Henry 
Hawkes,  who  has  been  working*  for  a  year 
P^  in  Japan  as  a  volunteer  helper  in  our 
miBsion  there,  and  whose  work  has  been 
^«ry  deeply  valued,  spent  a  week  in  Boston 
»tely  on  'his  way  back  to  England.  He 
g&^e  very  interesting  and  encouraging  ac- 
counts in  private  conversations  of  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  our  mission  at  Tokio,  and 
strongly  confirmed  all  who  met  him  in  the 
conviction  that  the  work  there  is  being  well 
done  and  should  be  well  supported. 
7-A  new  Te  Deum  for  Unitarian  churches  has 
J^t  been  published  here,  and  is  for  sale  at 
"^«  A.  U.  A.  rooms.  Price,  20  cents.  The 
words  are  from  Dr.  Martineau's  "Ten  Ser- 
vices."  The  music  is  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Dow, 
^<1  is  very  beautiful  without  being  too  elab^ 


orate.  This  will  be  a  very  useful  addition 
to  our  choir  music,  as  the  usual  wording  of 
the  Te  Deum  is  far  from  appropriate  for  our 
Unitarian  services. 

— It  is  reported  that  Rev.  John  Graham 
Brooks  is  going  away  from  Brockton  in 
June,  when  he  intends  to  leave  this  country 
and  settle  down  in  Berlin,  in  order  to  devote 
his  time  for  several  years  to  come  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  studies.  Mr.  Brooks  will 
be  greatly  missed  here  in  Boston,  where  he 
has  taken  such  an  active  part  in  all  matters 
touching  the  social  and  economic  problems 
of  the  day. 

— The  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society  has 
lately  published  in  tract  form  an  essay  by 
Rev.  W.  H.  Lyon,  called  "The  CUss  a  Par- 
ish, and  the  Teacher  a  Minister."  The 
Sunday  School  Society  never  did  a  wiser 
thing  than  to  print  this  essay,  one  of  the 
most  helpful  and  encouraging  ever  written, 
which  ought  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
every  Sunday-school  teacher  in  our  denomi- 
nation. 

— During  March  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyon  gave  the 
second  series  of  his  sermons  on  "The  Story 
of  Protestantism. "  The  subjects  were :  The 
Puritans  in  New  England,  Michael  Wiggles- 
worth  and  the  "Day  of  Doom,"  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  The  American  Methodists. 
— Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames  has  been  giving  a 
course  of  Friday  evening  lesson-lectures  on 
"  The  First  Three  Gospels, "  based  upon  the 
Gospels  themselves  and  upon  Rev.  J.  Estlin 
Carpenter* s  work  upon  the  subject. 

Brattleboro,  Vt.— The  Professional  Club, 
of  which  Rev.  F.  L.  Phalen  is  president, 
have  had  papers,  during  the  past  winter, 
on  "Aspects  of  the  Social  Question"  as 
follows:  Real  and  Unreal  Problems;  Pro- 
posed Solutions;  Alexander  Hamilton:  His 
Times  and  Associates;  Some  Phases  of  the 
Public  School  Quefition;  Problems  of  Im- 
migration; Anarchism,  Nationalism,  and 
Profit-sharing;  Three  Types  of  Poverty 
Panaceas.  The  remaining  subjects  on  its 
programme  for  this  year  are  The  Law  of 
the  Land,  and  Csesar^s  Image  and  Super- 
scription. 

Chelsea,  Maaa. — Quiet,  steady,  effective 
work  has  been  going  on  in  the  Unitarian 
church  during  the  winter.  Many  new  fam- 
ilies have  taken  pews,  and  entered  cordially 
into  the  life  of  the  church.  Mr.  Martin  has 
just  finished  a  very  interesting  course  of 
morning  sermons  on  "The  Idea  of  God," 
and  is  giving  a  helpful  and  instructive  series 
of  evening  talks  on  the  origin  of  the  New 
Testament. 

The  Sunday-school  is  unusually  fiourish- 
ing,  the  kindergarten  department  alone  num- 
bering about  sixty. 

A  Post-office  Mission  has  just  been 
formed,  the  object  of  which  is  to  circulate 
liberal  literature  in  the  city  among  the  many 
who  have  no  church  home.  Miss  M.  Bar- 
nard is  president,   and   is   assisted  in   the 
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work  by  five  other  ladies  who  read  and  dis- 
tribute judiciously  the  literature  of  the  de- 
nomination. 

Chicago,  HI. — At  the  last  regular  meeting 
of  the  Women^s  Alliance  reports  were  given 
of  the  work  done  by  the  Herford  Kindergar- 
ten and  Unity  Industrial  School,  and  an 
essay  on  "  Unitarianism :  Its  Strength  and 
Weakness"  was  read  by  Mrs.  Utter. 
— An  interesting  service  in  honor  of  Wash- 
ington was  held  at  the  Third  Church  on 
February  22.  The  service  closed  with  the 
singing  of  a  fine  patriotic  hymn,  composed 
by  Mr.  Blake. 

— Unitarianism  and  Education  in  Chicago 
sustain  a  sad  loss  in  the  sudden  death  from 
pneumonia,  on  March  15,  of  Mrs.  Bastin, 
wife  of  Prof.  £.  S.  Bastin.  She  was  a 
teacher,  and  held  a  high  rank  among  the 
teachers  of  the  city.  She  was  a  woman  of 
very  superior  literary,  scientific,  and  social 
attainments.  Formerly  a  Baptist,  for  some 
years  she  had  been  a  Unitarian,  and  an  at- 
tendant at  either  the  Church  of  the  Mes- 
siah or  All  Souls'  Church.  Everywhere  she 
was  held  in  excepionally  high  esteem. 
— Also  on  March  22  a  great  loss  came  to  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Jerome  Beecher,  who  during  nearly  or 
quite  the  whole  history  of  tlie  church  had 
been  one  of  its  stanchest  friends  and  sup- 
porters. He  will  be  deeply  missed  in  many 
ways. 

Covington,  Ky. — A  lecture  on  "The 
Meanings  of  Music"  was  recently  given  by 
Prof.  Van  Cleve  at  Greer's  Hall  under  the 
auspices  of  the  l^nitarian  society.  The 
lecture  was  very  interesting  in  itself,  and 
was  made  still  more  so  by  the  selections 
from  great  composers  rendered  by  Prof.  Van 
Cleve  by  way  of  illustration.  Rev.  L.  A. 
Harvey  has  been  preaching  recently  upon 
The  Bible  as  Literature;  God,  our  Father; 
Man  not  Fallen,  but  Incomplete;  Christ, 
our  Brother. 

Des  Moines,  la. — During  Miss  Hultin's 
absence,  while  attending  the  Women's  Con- 
gress at  Washington,  her  pulpit  was  sup- 
plied by  Rabbi  Mueller  of  Des  Moines, 
Rev.  S.  W.  Sample  of  Minneapolis,  and 
Rev.  J.  H.  Palmer  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

Detroit,  Mich.— The  Church  of  Our 
Father  pul>lishes  a  very  bright  and  attractive 
monthly  paper,  called  The  Church  Advocate. 
The  society  seems  to  be  thoroughly  alive 
through  all  departments  of  its  work. 

Dubuque,  la.— Rev,  Amos  Crum,  the  pas- 
tor of  the  Universalist  church,  has  been 
holding  services  in' the  Opera  House  recently, 
which  have  gathered  immense  audiences. 
On  the  evening  of  March  8,  over  four  hun- 
dred people  were  unable  to  gain  admission. 

Fitchburg,  Maaa. — Rev.  W.  H.  Pierson 
has  resigned  the  charge  of  the  First  Parish, 
and    accepted    a  call  to  the    First   Congre- 


gational (Unitarian)  Church,  Somerville. 
where  he  will  be  Installed  the  Ist  of  April 
The  parish,  in  voting  to  accept  his  resigna- 
tion, expressed  **  its  deep  grief  and  regtei  at 
the  dissolution  of  relations  which  during 
nearly  ten  years  of  service  hare  been  of 
uninterrupted  harmony  and  of  constant  ani 
increasing  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  sc" 
ciety." 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — The  Universalis: 
church  has  sold  its  old  building  and  lou 
and  is  now  busy  upon  plans  for  a  new  ani 
much  larger  building  in  a  better  location. 
The  society  is  prospering  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Dr.  Fluhrer.  Grand  Rapids  is  ]ar;<re 
enough  to  support  two  strong  liberal 
churches. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — The  new  Year  Book 
of  Plymouth  Church  comes  to  hand,  show- 
ing a  religious  society  all  alive.  The  churcL 
building  is  open  every  day  in  the  year  for 
some  kind  of  activity  having  in  view  thf 
elevating  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  some 
way.  Let  any  one  who  would  see  what  i 
broad,  undogmatic,  forward-looking,  practi- 
cal Christian  church  may  be  and  do  to  make 
itself  a  blessing  to  thousands  in  a  great 
city,  send  t«n  cents  to  the  minister.  Rev. 
Oscar  McCulloch,  for  a  copy  of  this  Year 
Book. 

lo'wa. — The  Women *s  State  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Universalist  Church  last  Oc- 
tober tried  the  experiment  of  placing  in  tb« 
field  as  their  agent  Mrs.  S.  L.  Crum  of  Dn- 
buque,  and  the  result  has  far  exceeded  their 
most  sanguine  expectations.  In  six  months 
she  has  been  instrumental  in  the  founding 
of  a  new  society  at  Charles  City,  has  organ- 
ized three  Young  People* s  Unions,  and  has 
aided  in  settling  ministers  at  Charles  City. 
Osage,  and  Mt.  Pleasant,  while  the  spirit 
awakened  all  through  the  State  by  her  in- 
spiring zeal  promises  still  larger  successes. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. —  Rev.  Caroline  J. 
Bartlett  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the 
Unitarian  church  here  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  extended  visit  to  Europe.  Her 
assistant.  Rev.  Marion  Murdock,  will  take 
her  place.  ^ 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— The  dailies  of  Kan- 
sas City  print  in  full  many  of  the  sermons 
of  Rev.  J.  £.  Roberts.  One  of  the  most 
vigorous  that  has  fallen  under  our  notice  is 
a  discourse  on '^Modern  Materialism, "  con- 
trasting old  and  new  views  of  religion  and 
Ood. 

Keokuk,  la.— Rev.  W.  A.  Pratt,  the  pred- 
ecessor of  Rev.  J.  H.  Palmer  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  and  more  recently  of  Middleport, 
N.  Y. ,  has  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Unitarian  society,  and  has  entered  actively 
upon  his  work.  Mr.  Pratt* s  reputation  as  a 
constructive  and  indefatigable  minister  is 
of  the  best,  and  his  engagement  is  a  proph- 
ecy of  an  era  of  renewed  prosperity  for 
our  church  at  this  important  point. 
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Limekiln,  'Wash. — The  people  of  Lime- 
aln  in  sympathy  with  Uuitarianism  have 
cut  organized  a  society.  It  is  small  at 
>re3ent,  but  they  have  hopes  of  building  up 
I  good  society  in  the  near  future. 

Meadville,  Pa.— Rev.  J.  H.  Crooker  of 
Uadison,  Wis. ,  will  give  a  short  course  of 
lectures  this  spring  at  the  Theological 
School,  upon  "The  Problems  of  Social  Sci- 
ence in  Relation  to  Church  Work." 

Middleboro,  Mass.— The  First  Unita- 
rian Society  held  its  second  annual  meet- 
ing March  3.  The  present  membership  of 
the  society  is  eighty-seven,  forty-three  mem- 
bers having  been  added  during  the  past 
year.  The  Building  Committee  reported 
that  the  new  church  would  be  ready  for  ded- 
ication in  May.  The  Sunday-school  has  had 
a  steady  growth  both  in  interest  and  mem- 
bers during  the  year. 

BCidland,  Mioh.— Rev.  L.  R.  Daniels 
leaves  Midland  April  1,  after  five  years  of 
earnest  and  excellent  work.  He  accepts  a 
call  to  Big  Rapids. 

Moline,  m. — Since  February  15th,  forty- 
two  new  members  have  been  added  to  the 
church  in  Moline.  The  church  debt  has 
been  provided  for,  and  additions  and  improve- 
ments have  been  made  to  the  church  prop- 
erty. 

New  Tork  City.— Rev.  Theodore  C. 
Williams  has  just  finished  a  course  of  Tues- 
^y  afternoon  lectures,  called  New  Testa- 
ment Studies  and  Problems  on  the  Life  of 
Christ,  delivered  in  the  Unitarian  Parish 
House. 

—Thirty- three  thousand  dollars  has  already 
been  secured  for  a  monument  to  Peter 
Cooper.  Mr.  St.  Gaudens  is  at  work  on 
the  clay  model,  which  will  be  ready  for  in- 
spection in  a  few  weelcs. 

Oakland,  Cal.— The  Unitarian  society  oc- 
cupied its  new  church  home  (the  Sunday- 
school  room  and  parlors)  for  the  first  time 
on  Easter  Sunday. 

—On  the  evening  of  March  20  Edward 
Everett  Hale  gave  an  address  and  readings 
from  his  own  writings  at  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church. 

—The  Oakland  Times  prints  a  stirring  ser- 
nwn  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte,  preached  on 
the  eve  of  the  city  election,  on  the  need  for 
all  good  men  to  unite  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  saloon  power. 

Pbiladelphia,  Fa.— The  February  meeting 
of  the  Sunday  School  Union  was  held  at  the 
Germantown  church.  Miss  Minerva  Parker 
'^  a  paper  on  ''Organization  in  Sunday- 
jchool  Work."  Most  of  the  discussion  fol- 
lowing the  reading  of  the  paper  was  upon 
tbe  place  of  the  Bible  in  our  Sunday-schools. 

Plymouth,  Mich.— The  liberal  people 
bere  have  organized  themselves  under  the 
awne  of  "The  Association  for  Religious  In- 


quiry and  Improvement,"  with  a  view  to 
bringing  Unitarian,  Universalist,  and  other 
liberal  speakers  here  to  speak  on  Sunday  in 
the  fine  new  Town  Hall.  Thus  far  Rev. 
Lee  S.  McCollester  of  Detroit  and  Rev. 
J.  T.  Sunderland  of  Ann  Arbor  have  8i>oken. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.— Rev.  David  Utter 
is  meeting  with  marked  success  in  his  ef- 
forts to  build  up  a  permanent  Unitarian 
movement  here.  His  congregations  are  very 
large,  reaching  as  high  as  five  hundred,  and 
contain  a  large  number  of  the  most  influen- 
tial people  of  the  city.  A  church  organiza- 
tion has  been  formed.  Mr.  Utter  will  prob- 
ably accept  the  call,  which  is  very  urgently 
extended  him,  to  become  the  permanent  pas- 
tor. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — An  attempt  is 
being  made  to  establish  another  liberal 
church  in  San  Francisco.  Rev.  W.  R. 
Alger  preached  for  a  month  in  Mission 
Opera  Hall,  and  was  followed  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Van  Ness.  Mr.  Van  Ness  has 
preached  upon  The  Obligations  of  Brother- 
hood, Who  is  my  neighbor?  and  The  Present 
Industrial  Changes:  What  they  require  of 
us. 

Seattle,  T^aah.— Rev.  Roderick  Stebbins 
has  decided  not  to  accept  the  call  of  the 
Unitarian  church,  and  has  returned  home, 
going  by  way  of  San  Francisco  to  visit  his 
father.  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins. 
— On  the  evening  of  March  8  the  first 
meeting  and  social  of  the  Parish  Union  was 
held.  An  address  was  made  oy  the  vice-pres- 
ident, Mr.  Joseph  Shippen,  presenting  the 
character  and  objects  of  the  association. 
Addresses  were  also  made  by  two  ministers 
from  abroad,  Mrs.  Eliza  Tupper  Wilkes  of 
Sioux  Falls,  So.  Dak.,  and  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Aitken,  of  Whatcom,  Wash.  The  Union 
now  numbers  forty-one  members. 

Spokane  Falls,  Wash. —  Rev.  J.  H. 
Long  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Uni- 
tarian church  here,  and  is  now  at  Camden, 
N.J.,  from  which  place  he  goes  in  a  few 
months  to  London.  A  farewell  reception 
was  tendered  him  by  the  Unitarian  church 
at  Spokane,  where  the  regrets  of  the  congre- 
gation at  his  departure  were  formally  ex- 
pressed. Rev.  A.  G.  Wilson,  once  pastor 
of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Spokane,  and  recently  pastor  of  one  of  the 
Universalist  churches  of  Minneapolis,  will 
supply  the  pulpit  until  July  1. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. —  The  sewing-school  at 
the  Mission  House  is  giving  systematic  and 
graded  instruction  in  sewing  to  over  forty- 
five  girls.  The  Mission  Home  for  homeless 
or  indigent  children  has  thirty-nine  in- 
mates. The  Mission  Sunday-school  has  a 
membership  of  about  three  hundred. 
— The  Sunday-school  committee  has  just 
completed  a  new  catalogue  of  the  library, 
showing  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  vol- 
umes.     The  collection  has   been  carefully 
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weeded,  and  additions  made,  the  Unitarian 
Club  haying  given  from  its  surplus  a  hand- 
some sum  for  that  purpose. 
— Mr.  Snyder*  s  class  on  Sunday  has  been 
much  interested  in  a  study  of  Mr.  Savage *s 
"Catechism."  Dr.  Clarke's  "Manual"  will 
be  taken  up  at  an  early  date  as  a  supple- 
ment to  Mr.  Savage's  book. 
— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snyder  were  guests  of  the 
Unitarian  Club  of  Kansas  City,  at  their 
opening  meeting  a  month  or  two  ago. 
—The  Eliot  Society  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah  held  its  regular  monthly  meeting  on 
Thursday,  February  26,  when  reports  from 
the  various  committees  were  presented,  and 
matters  of  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
church  and  Sunday-school  were  discussed. 
The  secretary  of  the  Post-office  Mission  re- 
ported that  she  now  had  applications  for 
Unitarian  literature  from  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union,  and  read  several  interesting 
and  grateful  letters  from  those  who  had  re- 
ceived the  sermons  and  papers. 
— The  Junior  Branch  of  the  Eliot  Society 
gave  a  very  novel  and  delightful  tea-party 
on  Monday  evening,  February  28,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Sunday-school  fund.  Each 
person  was  measured,  and  charged  five  cents 
for  every  foot  in  height,  which  caused  a 
good  deal  of  amusement.  The  young  ladies 
having  the  affair  in  charge  were  dressed  in 
bright  costumes  of  red,  blue,  yellow,  green, 
and  white,  the  tables  being  decorated  in 
colors  to  match.  On  the  tables  were  tempt- 
ing refreshments,  served  in  dainty  dishes. 
— The  ladies  of  the  Sewing  Society  have 
been  devoting  their  time  lately  to  sewing 
for  the  Unitarian  Indian  Mission  in  Mon- 
tana, and  after  another  meeting  will  send 
off  a  large  box  of  neat  and  serviceable  gar- 
ments for  the  children  there. 
— On  Sunday,  March  8,  a  service  of  sacred 
song  was  given  by  the  choir;  and,  by  re- 
quest, they  sang  "Mors  et  Vitae,"  which 
they  rendered  so  beautifully  some  time  ago. 

M.  H.  DeWolf. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Our  correspondent 
writes:  "During  the  winter  Rev.  S.  M. 
Crothers  has  from  time  to  time  preached  on 
great  books  and  teachers  of  religion  outside 
the  Bible.  He  has  given  sermons  on  ^The 
Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius, '  the  *  Imi- 
tation of  Christ, '  by  Thomas  ^  Kempis,  and 
*The  Sayings  of  Confucius,'  as  reported  by 
his  disciples,  and  on  *The  Religion  of  John 
Milton. '  He  is  also  conducting  two  classes 
in  the  reading  and  study  of  Dr.  Martineau's 
book  on  *The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Relig- 
ion. '  Much  interest  is  felt  in  these  classes. 
We  notice  increasing  congregations,  and 
have  added  valuable  members  to  our  church. " 
— "  Many  of  our  people  are  members  of  the 
'University  Extension'  classes,  before  which 
lectures  upon  different  branches  of  science 
and  literature  are  given  by  professors  from 
the  State  University  and  colleges  in  the 
State.  The  Study  Class  of  Unity  Club  has 
transferred  its  members  to  whichever  of  the 


University  Extension  classes  each  preferred. 
The  social  part  of  the  work  of  the  club  Iua 
been  undertaken  for  the  year  by  a  committee 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  arranged 
for  monthly  sociables,  which  are  given  gen- 
erally at  the  house  of  some  member  of  the 
church,  but  occasionally  at  the  club-room, 
when  more  room  is  needed  on  account  of  thf^ 
nature  of  the  entertainment." 

Toledo,    Ohio.— A   "Dollar   Social"  was 
held  by  the  ladies  of   the  Church   of  Our 
Father  on  the  evening  of  March  5.     Aft^r 
a   supper   a   gentleman    was    appointed    to 
open   the  envelopes  containing  the  dollars, 
and  to  read  the  accompanying  letters,  which 
told  in  what  way  each  dollar  was  earned. 
The   fifty-three    dollars    were    obtained    in 
many  different  ways.    One  little  child  ^s  note 
read:    "Folding   the     BiLsiness    World    for 
grandpa,   seventeen  cents;  being  good,  one 
cent;   selling  rags,  ten  cents;   selling  pop- 
corn, seventy-two  cents:  total,  one  dollar. '^ 
Some  of  the  dollars  were  earned  by  "self- 
denial,"  nearly  all  by  work  done  out  of  the 
regular  order  of  duties, — by  doing  fine  hand- 
sewing,    by   machine    sewing,    by   cleaning 
away  snow,  making  candy,  selling  pop-corn, 
doing   office  work,    etc.     Every  opportunity 
was  seized  that  would   help  make  out  the 
dollar.     Much  amusement  was  afforded  by 
some    of   the   letters,   and   some    showed  a 
spirit  of  earnestness  and  self-sacrifice  that 
was  most  commendable  in  raising  money  for 
.  a  good  cause. 

'Washington,  D.C. —  The  congregations 
here  are  large.  During  the  past  winter  spe- 
cial effort  has  been  made  to  organize  the 
young  people  of  the  parish  for  work  and 
better  acquaintance,  and  with  excellent  re- 
sults. A  King's  Daughters'  association  has 
been  formed,  with  about  seventy  members. 
A  Channing  Club  and  a  Parish  Union  are 
in  active  operation.  Mr.  Shippen's  work 
here  seems  to  be  attended  with  a  steady  and 
ever-growing  prosperity.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  time  has  not  about  come  for  the 
organization  of  a  second  Unitarian  church  in 
Washington. 

Westford,  Mass. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Church  of  the  First  Parish,  called  by  the 
minister,  Rev.  T.  J.  Homer,  .Sunday,  March 
15,  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed 
making  the  old  covenant,  which  has  been  in 
use  since  1847,  null  and  void,  and  welcom- 
ing in  the  future  all  those  "  who  in  the  lore 
of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  Jesus  will  imite 
with  us  for  the  worship  of  God  and  the  ser- 
vice of  man." 

'Winona,  Minn. — The  Sunday-school  of 
the  Unitarian  church  celebrated  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  by  an  appropriate  service  and 
by  erecting  a  very  fine  terra-cotta  bust  of 
Washington  to  stand  on  a  bracket-shelf  in 
the  Sunday-school  room. 

Tarmouth,  Me. — A  branch  of  the  Wom- 
an's Alliance  has  just  been  formed  here. 
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A  NOTE  FROM  MR.  CHADWICK. 


Dear  Mr.  JEditor, — In  the  February  Uni- 
tarian yoa  speak  of  ''the  stupidity  and 
wrong  of  keeping  such  mediieval  dogmas  as 
those  of  yirgin  births  and  physical  resurrec- 
tions in  the  creeds  and  standards  of  Chris- 
tian churches  in  the  nineteenth  century." 
Will  you,  not  in  a  private  letter,  but  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Unitarian,  tell  me  and 
your  readers  generally  why  you  call  these 
dogmas  "  mediseval"?  The  Middle  Ages  have 
quite  enough  to  answer  for  without  any  un- 
warrantable addition  to  their  load.  Are  not 
these  "dogmas" New  Testament  dogmas?  Is 
anything  in  the  New  Testament  plainer  than 
its  teaching  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus  and 
his  physical  resurrection?  You  cannot  dis- 
credit these  "  dogmas"  too  absolutely  for  my 
taste;  but  I  would  have  you  do  it  fairly,  be- 
cause they  are  without  proof  or  rationality, 
and  not  as  ''mediaeval,"  since  they  were  in 
strict  obedience  to  the  letter  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Yours  respectfully, 

John  W.  Cha^dwick. 

Brooklyn,  Feb.  17, 1891. 

AN8WEB. 

We  called  the  doctrines  of  physical  resur- 
rections and  yirgin  births  mediaeval,  in  the 
passage   referred   to,   perhaps   because    that 
was  the  adjective  that  first  came  to  mind. 
Any  one  of  a  dozen  others,  such  as  unhis- 
toric,  unscientific,   unproved,   unreasonable, 
incredible,  outgrown,  etc.,  would  suit  us  as 
well.    The  particular  propriety  of  using  the 
sdjective  ''mediaeval"  we  suppose  lies  in  the 
iact  that  these  dogmas  were  accepted  with- 
out question  In  mediaeval  times,  and  fitted 
well   the    unreasoning    credulity    of    those 
times,  whereas  in  our  scientific  and  reason- 
ing age  they  seem  mere  survivals  from  a  less 
intelligent  past.     That    these    dogmas    are 
taught  in  the  New  Testament  we  have  no 
question,  bat  they  are  by  no  means  its  most 
conspicuous  teaching.     They  cannot  be  said 
to  characterize  the  New  Testament  spirit  to 
anything  like  the  extent  that  they  do  the 
spirit  of  the  heathenism  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
That  Christianity  in  any  of  its  forms  should 
continue  to  hold  them,    in  an  enlightened 
^e  like  ours,  seems  to  us  lamentable :  this 
is  why  we  do  all  in  our  i>ower  to  help  men 
to  see  how  essentially  mediieval  and  out  of 
barmony  with  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of 
the  modem  world,  as  well  as  with  the  essen- 
tial teachings    of    Christ,   they  are.     [Ed. 
I'nitarian.] 


A  NOTE  FROM  MR,  DOUTHIT. 


pear  Brother  Sunderland, — I  have  re- 
<*eived  more  kind  letters  expressing  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  of  Our  Best  Words,  and 
Approval  of  its  "metempsychosis,"  as  a 
learned  friend  su^ests,  into  the   Unitarian, 


than  I  can  possibly  acknowledge  by  auto- 
graph letters.  As  I  believe  nearly  all,  if 
not  all,  the  readers  of  Our  Best  Words  are 
now  readers  of  the  Unitarian,  you  will  please 
permit  me  to  acknowledge  all  those  kind 
letters  in  this  way.  While  keenly  conscious 
of  imperfection  when  I  tried  to  speak  my 
Best  Words,  yet  I  am  happy  in  the  refiec- 
tion  of  only  pure  intentions ;  and,  of  course, 
I  am  very  thankful  for  the  many  hearty  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  and  appreciation  for 
what  I  tried  to  say  and  do.  But  I  think 
your  monthly  is  the  best  Unitarian  period- 
ical for  all  classes  in  the  world  to-day.  Long 
may  it  live  and  prosper,  and  become  more 
of  a  paper  for  all  people,  both  old  and 
young!  If  it  could  be  a  weekly,  all  the 
better. 
Yours,  for  the  Christianity  of  Jesus, 

J.   L.   DOUTHIT. 
ShelbyyiUe,  111.,  February  17. 


ROBERT  C.  PITMAN. 


By  the  death  of  Judge  Pitman  the  cause 
of  temperance  in  Massachusetts  loses  one 
of  its  most  earnest  and  radical  advocates. 
Rev.  F.  B.  Hombrooke  says  in  the  Chris- 
tian Register,  referring  to  his  temperance 
principles : — 

At  the  beginning  of  his  life,  when  he 
began  to  think,  he  was  one  of  that  noble 
band  who  testified  against  one  of  the  great- 
est evils  that  this  nation  has  ever  seen ;  and 
it  was  given  to  him  to  see  of  the  travail  of 
his  soul  and  to  be  made  to  feel  sure  that, 
wherever  principle  comes  in  conflict  with 
expediency,  principle  at  last  must  win  the 
day.  So,  through  his  later  years,  in  spite 
of  separation  from  friends,  in  spite  of  oblo- 
quy, in  spite  of  derision,  in  spite  of  the 
sacrifice  of  cherished  honors,  he  stood  firmly 
in  defence  of  the  cause  of  temperance  in 
this  State.  Others  might  yield,  others  might 
equivocate,  others  might  falter  for  the  day ; 
but  he  was  simply  true  to  what  he  believed, 
and  so  he  has  the  honor  which  belongs  to 
a  man  who  is  true  to  the  principles  that 
God  has  made  clear  to  him. 


GEN,    SHERMAN   AND    CATHOLI-- 

CISM. 


In  the  death  of  Gen.  Sherman  the  country 
loses  the  most  brilliant  of  its  generals  and 
a  great  and  noble  man.  Since  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  made  so  much  effort  to 
give  the  impression  that  he  belonged  to  that 
communion,  it  is  well  that  his  brother, 
Hon.  John  Sherman,  published  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun  of  February  14,  the  day  of  the 
general's  death,  a  letter  stating  the  facts  as 
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Jottings. 


[April,  1891.] 


to  the  religious  belief  of  the  latter  and  the 
relation  he  bore  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  letter  in  full  reads  as  follows : — 

Fbb.  13, 1891. 

Gentlemen^ — A  paragraph  in  your  paper 
this  morning  gives  a  very  erroneous  view  of 
an  incident  in  Gen.  Sherman  ^s  sick-chamber, 
which  wounds  the  sensitive  feelings  of  his 
children,  now  in  deep  distress,  and  which 
under  the  circumstances  I  deem  it  proper  to 
correct.  Your  reporter  intimates  that  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  my  temporary  absence  to 
introduce  a  Catholic  priest  into  Gen.  Sher- 
man ^s  chamber  to  administer  the  rite  of  ex- 
treme unction  to  the  sick  man,  in  the  nature 
of  a  claim  that  he  was  a  Catholic.  It  is 
well  known  that  his  family  have  been 
reared  by  their  mother,  a  devoted  Catholic, 
in  her  faith,  and  now  cling  to  it.  It  is 
equally  well  known  that  Gen.  Sherman  and 
myself,  as  well  as  all  my  mother^ s  children, 
are,  by  inheritance,  education,  and  convic- 
tion, Christians,  but  not  Catholics,  and  this 
has  been  openly  avowed  on  all  proper  occa- 
sions by  Gen.  Sherman ;  but  he  is  too  good 
a  Christian  and  too  humane  a  man  to  deny 
to  his  children  the  consolation  of  their  relig- 
ion. He  was  insensible  at  the  time  and  ap- 
parently at  the  verge  of  death;  but,  if  he 
had  been  well  and  in  the  full  exercise  of  his 
faculties,  he  would  not  have  denied  to  them 
the  consolation  of  the  prayers  and  religious 
observances  for  their  father  of  any  class  or 
denomination  of  Christian  priests  or  preach- 
ers. Certainly,  If  I  had  been  present,  I 
would  at  the  request  of  the  family  have  as- 
sented to  and  reverently  shared  in  an  appeal 
to  the  Almighty  for  the  life  here  and  here- 
after of  my  brother,  whether  called  a  prayer 
or  extreme  imction,  and  whether  uttered  by 
a  priest  or  a  preacher  or  any  other  good  man 
who  believed  what  he  spoke  and  had  an 
honest  faith  in  his  creed.  I  hear  that  your 
reporter  uttered  a  threat  to  obtain  informa- 
tion, which  I  cannot  believe  you  would  for  a 
moment  tolerate.  We  all  need  charity  for 
our  frailties,  but  I  can  feel  none  for  any  one 
who  would  wound  those  already  in  distress. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  Sherman. 


JOTTINGS. 


Thousands  of  hearts  have  been  saddened 
by  the  news  that  Miss  Anna  Dickinson  is 
suffering  from  mental  disease,  and  has  been 
sent  to  an  insane  asylum  in  Pennsylvania  for 
treatment.  Her  case  seems  to  be  a  serious 
one,  although  the  superintendent  of  the  in- 
stitution looks  for  possible  recovery  in  a  few 
months.  Says  the  Boston  Commonwealth, 
''It  is  now  known  that  poverty  and  enforced 
retirement  from  public  and  social  life  have 
been  active  causes  in  unsettling  her  once 
brilliant  mind."  Her  many  friends  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to 


raise  a  fund  of  $20,000  for  her  benefit.  The 
treasurer  of  the  fund,  to  whom  contributions 
may  be  sent,  is  Gen.  C.  T.  Christenaen,  177 
Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

In  the  Christian  Union  of  March  12,  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  has  a  sermon  on  "The  Man 
Christ,''  containing  the  following  passage, 
which  is  about  as  good  Unitarianism  as  any 
of  us  would  ask  for:  "Two  children  come  to 
their  father  to  settle  a  dispute.  'Father,' 
they  say,  ^we  have  been  discussing  about 
this  coal  in  the  fire ;  and  I  say  that  the  li^ht 
of  that  coal  comes  from  the  coal  that  was  in 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  my  brother  saj? 
that  the  light  of  that  coal  comes  from  the 
sun.  Which  of  us  is  right?'  And  the  father 
says :  '  My  dear  children,  you  are  both  right. 
The  coal  comes  from  the  bosom  of  the  eartli, 
but  all  light  and  all  heat  come  from  the  sun 
that  first  gave  it  birth. '  I  sometimes  think, 
when  we  have  gotten  through  our  theologi- 
cal debates  here  on  earth,  between  Unita- 
rians and  Trinitarians,  and  go  up  to  the 
great  Father,  and  one  says,  'Was  he  the  Son 
of  man  and  all  of  his  glory  human  glory?* 
and  the  other  says,  '  It  cannot  be :  he  must 
have  been  the  Son  of  God  I'  the  Father 
will  answer  us,  'You  are  both  right;  for 
there  is  no  glory  of  humanity  that  is  not 
a  glory  of  divinity,  and  there  is  no  glory 
of  divinity  that  does  not  find  its  expression 
in  that  which  is  glorious  in  man.  *  " 

Lowell  makes  Christ  say  to  Sir  Laun&l: — 

"Not  that  we  give,  but  that  we  share. 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare ; 
Who  bestows   himself   with  his    gift  feeds 

three, — 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  me." 

Ruskin,  in  speaking  of  his  childhood, 
says:  "I  never  had  heard  my  father's  or 
mother's  voice  once  raised  in  any  question 
with  each  other,  nor  seen  an  angry  or  even 
slightly  hurt  or  offended  glance  in  the  eyes 
of  either.  I  had  never  heard  a  servant 
scolded,  nor  even  suddenly,  passionately,  or 
in  any  severe  manner,  blamed.  I  had  never 
seen  a  moment's  trouble  or  disorder  in  any 
household  matter,  nor  anything  whatever 
either  done  in  a  hurry  or  undone  in  due 
time.  .  .  .  Nothing  was  ever  promised  me 
that  was  not  given,  nothing  ever  threatened 
me  that  was  not  infiicted,  and  nothing  ever 
told  me  that  was  not  true.'^  What  a  testi- 
mony is  this  for  one  to  be  able  to  give  con- 
cerning his  parents  I 

For  Duty  salth :  Life  is  too  real  a  thing 

To  waste  In  worthless  ways.     For  bread  men 

moan, — 
For  soul  and  body,  bread.     'Twere  shame  to 
bring 
Them  but  a  stone. 

--James  Phinney  Baxter. 

"God  is  a  circle  whose  circumference  is 
everywhere,  and  whose  centre  is  nowhere  to 
be  found.'' 
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CHRIST  IS  RISEN. 

AX  RASTEB  SERMON  BT  RBV.   J.  T.   SUNDER- 
LAND,   ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 


To  US  Easter  Sanday  comes  with  a  large 
and  beautiful  significance.  We  keep  it  as 
oar  Immortality  Sunday,  our  Festival  of  the 
New  Life. 

Its  connection  with  the  new  life  of  Nat- 
ure as  manifested  in  the  spring  is  easily 
seen.  This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when, 
after  the  seeming  death  of  winter,  signs 
begin  to  appear  of  Nature^s  resurrection. 
Though  the  snow  may  be  on  the  ground 
to-day,  yet  we  know  that  soon  it  will  be 
gone';  the  sunshine  will  grow  warmer;  the 
days  will  become  longer;  the  south  wind 
will  blow ;  the  grass  will  become  green ;  the 
streams  will  break  their  icy  fetters;  the 
buds  will  start;  the  blossoms  will  burst 
forth;  the  trees  will  be  covered  with  foliage; 
the  birds  will  be  here  with  their  choruses  of 
music;  and  all  the  world  will  be  clothed 
once  more  with  life  and  beauty.  To-day  we 
celebrate  the  signs  of  all  this:  the  joy  we 
feel  in  its  prospect ;  our  gladness  and  trust 
in  the  Infinite  Life  of  which  this  is  only  a 
manifestation. 

So,  too,  the  connection  of  Easter  with  the 
thought  of  a  l^e  beyond  this  world  is  easy 
to  see.  The  new  life  of  the  spring  typifies 
—always  has  typified  to  man,  and  doubtless 
always  will— a  life  for  the  soul  beyond  the 
winter  of  death.     The  inquiry  is  inevitable : 

'*  Shall  the  rose  bloom  anew,  and  shall  man 

perish? 
Shall  goodness  sleep  in  the  ground, 
And  the  light  of  wisdom  be  quenched  in  the 

dust? 

"Their  winter,  too,  shall  pass  away; 
They  also  shall  live  and  bloom  again ; 
l^uty  shall  spring  out  of  ashes,  and  life  out 
of  death." 


The  close  and  intimate  connection  of  the 
Easter  thought  with  Christ,  too,  is  plainly 
seen,  inasmuch  as  Christ  was  such  an  im- 
pressive teacher  of  the  great  doctrine  of  Im- 
mortality. No  other  religious  teacher  in  all 
the  world *s  history  has  ever  done  so  much 
as  he  to  make  clear  the  great  thought  that 
our  life,  our  higher  life,  is  one  with  the  life 
of  God, — ^so  that  so  long  as  God  lives  we 
must  live  also.  We  are  not  simply  his 
creatures:  we  are  his  children, — partakers 
of  his  nature,  therefore  partakers  of  his 
eternity.  We  are  heirs  of  God,  joint  heirs 
with  Christ.  Such  is  Christ's  teaching 
everywhere.  Man  is  deathless  because  he  is 
divine.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  God, — 
one  with  the  life  of  God, — how  can  death 
touch  him? 

So,  then,  on  our  Immortality  Sunday, 
while  we  bring  rejoicings  to  mingle  with 
Nature's  joy,  and  offerings  of  love  and  wor- 
ship to  lay  upon  the  altar  of  our  devotion  to 
God,  the  Infinite  Giver  of  all,  the  Foimtain 
of  all  Life,  we  also  gladly  and  gratefully 
bring  wreaths  for  the  brow  of  Jesus,  our 
elder  brother,  our  great  and  honored  teacher, 
who  by  his  gospel  has  done  so  much  ''to 
bring  life  and  immortality  to  light"  for  us 
and  all  men. 

But  there  is  one  thought  connected  with 
Easter  which  to  many  is  not  so  clear.  The 
New  Testament  represents  Christ  as  having 
risen  from  the  dead.  The  disciples  of 
Christ  went  everywhere  preaching  Christ 
and  the  resurrection.  And  we  in  our  Easter 
services  sing  "  Christ  is  risen. " 

What  does  this  mean?  This  question  I 
wish  to  answer  briefly.  Let  me  read  you 
one  of  the  accoimts  given  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ. 

In  Mark  xvi.  1-6  we  read  as  follows: 
"And  when  the  Sabbath  was  past,  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James, 
and  Salome  had  bought  sweet  spices,  that 
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they  might  come  and  anoiDt  him.  And 
very  early  in  the  morning  the  first  day  of 
the  weekf  they  came  unto  the  sepulchre  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun.  And  they  said  among 
themselves,  Who  shall  roll  us  away  the  stone 
from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre?  And  when 
they  looked,  they  saw  that  the  stone  was 
rolled  away :  for  it  was  very  great. 

"And  entering  into  the  sepulchre,  they 
saw  a  young  man  sitting  on  the  right  side, 
clothed  in  a  long  white  garment ;  and  they 
were  affrighted.  And  he  saith  unto  them, 
Be  not  affrighted:  ye  seek  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth, which  was  crucified.  He  is  risen; 
he  is  not  here.  Behold  the  place  where 
they  laid  him." 

There  are  several  other  accounts,  each 
differing  in  details  from  the  others,  hut  all 
representing  Christ  as  having  risen  from 
the  dead. 

Now,  what  are  we  to  understand  when  we 
read  these  accounts?  Can  we  honestly  and 
intelligently  say  or  sing  to-day,  "Christ  is 
risen"? 

The  expression,  "Christ  is  risen,"  or 
"Christ  rose  from  the  dead,"  seems  at  first 
sight  very  simple,  and  capable  of  but  one 
meaning.  But  a  little  thought  will  show 
us  that  it  may  have  several  meanings. 

1.  First,  it  may  mean  a  literal  resurrec- 
tion,— the  thought  that  Christ's  flesh-and- 
blood  body  rose  from  the  tomb,  and  ascended 
on  high.  In  the  language  of  the  creed  of 
one  of  the  great  churches  of  Christendom, 
"Christ  did  truly  rise  from  the  dead,  and 
took  again  his  body,  wherewith  he  ascended 
into  heaven."  Or,  in  the  language  of  the 
creed  of  another  of  the  great  churches, 
"Christ  did  truly  rise  from  the  dead,  and 
took  again  his  body,  with  flesh  and  bones, 
wherewith  he  ascended  into  heaven. " 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  inter- 
pretation are,  to  say  the  least,  very  serious. 

In  the  first  place,  what  are  we  going  to 
do  with  the  physical  body  of  Christ  when 
we  get  it  to  heaven?  We  suppose  heaven  to 
be  the  home  of  spiritual  existences.  Are 
we,  then,  to  suppose  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
spirits  inhabiting  that  world,  all  clad  in 
what  Paul  calls  their  spiritual  bodies,  Jesus 
has  his  place,  clad  in  a  gross  material 
body?  Surely,  that  would  be  to  make  him 
less  favored  than  the  rest.  It  would  be  to 
place  him  in  a  bondage  from  which  the  rest, 
we  must  suppose,    are    free.     Why  should 


Jf^sus  be  doomed  to  carry  his  cumbersome 
physical  body  to  the  spirit  world?  Is  be 
less  worthy  of  freedom  than  the  other  in- 
habitants of  that  bright  sphere? 

Moreover,  have  we  any  right  to  believe 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  body  of  flesh  and 
bones  to  enter  heaven?  The  Bible  expressly 
t«lls  us  it  is  not.  Says  Paul,  "Flesh  and 
blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God; 
neither  doth  corruption  inherit  incomip- 
tion."  So  then,  according  to  Paul,  it  could 
not  have  been  the  literal  physical  body  of 
Christ  that  rose  and  ascended  on  high. 

I  know  many  overlook  Paul's  teaching, 
and  claim,  as  the  creeds  which  I  have 
quoted  say,  that  Jesus  "  took  again  his  body 
with  his  flesh  and  bones  into  heaven, "  and 
urge  this  belief  as  Important ;  for,  they  say, 
it  is  in  this  physical  resurrection  of  Christ 
that  we  have  an  assurance  of  our  own  resur- 
rection. If  Christ  did  not  rise  bodily,  how 
do  we  know  that  we  shall  rise? 

The  reply  to  this  is  very  plain.  The  res- 
urrection of  Christ's  body,  if  it  proved  any- 
thing, could  only  prove  the  resurrection  of 
our  bodies.  But  who  wants  our  physical 
bodies  to  rise,  and  go  to  heaven?  I  am  very 
sure  I  do  not.  Do  you?  And  we  must  sup- 
pose that  we  would  be  in  the  same  predica- 
ment with  our  earthly  bodies  in  heaven,  if 
we  got  them  there,  that  we  are  obliged  to 
think  of  Jesus  as  being  in,  trammelled  with 
his  gross  earthly  body  of  flesh  and  bones,  if 
he  is  obliged  to  wear  that  there.  And,  if 
he  does  not  wear  it  in  heaven,  what  was 
the  need  of  his  taking  it  with  him? 

Moreover,  when  w^  talk  about  our  mate- 
rial bodies  rising  and  going  to  heaven,  we 
are  met  with  the  same  Scripture  declaration 
that  we  were  met  with  when  we  thought 
about  Christ's  material  body  going  to 
heaven, — "Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God." 

How  much  more  reasonable,  then,  it  is  to 
suppose  that  the  resurrection  which  we  are 
to  look  forward  to  for  ourselves  is  a  resur- 
rection of  our  real  selves,  not  of  our  mere 
bodily  covering!  and  that  it  was  such  a  res- 
urrection that  Christ  experienced, — a  rising 
of  Christ  the  personality,  Christ  the  spirit, 
the  Christ  that  loved  and  thought  and 
prayed, — arrayed  only  in  what  Paul  calls  his 
spiritual  body,  leaving  behind  the  gross  body 
of  flesh  and  blood. 

*2.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  view  of 
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he  resurrection  of  Christ.     Indeed,  this  is 
the  second  view. 

According  to  this  way  of  looking,  we  do 
not  know  what  became  of  the  fleshly  body  of 
Christ;  nor  does  it  matter,  as  it  will  not 
matter  what  may  become  of  our  fleshly 
bodies  when  we  die.  It  was  the  spiritual 
Christ,  the  soul,  the  conscious  intelligence, 
that  rose  and  ascended  to  heaven. 

There  are  some  very  strong    intimations 
that  this  was  what  the  disciples  understood 
the  resurrection  to  be.     The  gospel  accounts 
are  not  all  consistent  with  each  other.     In- 
deed, they  are  in  some  points  contradictory. 
Bat,  while  some  of  the  reports  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  Jesus  appeared  to  his  disciples  in 
a  body  that  could  be  touched  and  handled, 
others  indicate  the  contrary.     Thus  we  are 
told  that,  when  one  wished  to  touch  him, 
he  shrunk  away,  and  said,  "  Touch  me  not. " 
And  again  we  are  told  that  at  one  time  he 
appeared  suddenly  in  a  room  when  the  doors 
were  shut.     At  another  time   he   is  repre- 
sented as  walking  and  talking  with  two  of 
his  intimate  disciples  a  long  time,  and  they 
do  not  recognize  him.     By  and  by  they  do 
recognize  him,    and   he  ''vanishes    out    of 
their  sight." 

He  appears  to  Mary  Magdalene,  and  she 
takes  him  for  the  gardener,  even  after  he 
speaks.  He  appears  to  the  eleven  upon  a 
mountain;  ''but  some  doubted." 

He  suddenly  appears  to  the  eleven  and 
others.  He  appears  to  them,  and  they  think 
he  is  "a  spirit,"  and  are  "terrified."  And, 
"as  they  were  looking,  he  was  taken  up, 
and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight." 
Xow,  these  statements  are  not  such  as  can 
be  applied  to  a  real  flesh-and-blood  body. 
The  real  body  that  the  disciples  had  known 
so  intimately  they  would  not  again  and 
Win  have  failed  to  recognize,  when  they 
were  with  it  and  talking  to  it.  A  real  body 
of  flesh  and  bones  does  not  appear  in  rooms 
when  the  doors  are  shut,  and  suddenly  van- 
ish oat  of  men*s  sight  when  they  are  look- 
ing at  it. 

These  accounts  show  two  things,  namely : 
first,  that,  when  we  read  them,  we  are  read- 
uig  som^hing  vague,  uncertain,  quite  as 
nioch  legend  as  fact;  and,  second,  they 
show  that  the  writers  of  these  accounts, 
whoever  they  may  have  been,  were  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  being  they  were  tell- 
ing about  was  a  real  flesh-and-blood  man, — 


they  were  quite  as  much  of  the  opinion  that 
he  was  a  spiritual  being  who  could  change 
his  appearance  at  will,  and  could  appear  and 
vanish  as  he  chose,  unhampered  by  ordinary 
bodily  conditions. 

'  But  it  is  not  until  we  get  to  Paul  that  we 
find  the  clearest  light.  Paul  explains  with 
great  minuteness  what  he  understands  aU 
resurrection  to  be,  and  what  are  the  rela- 
tions of  the  physical  to  the  spiritual,  the 
earthy  to  the  heavenly.  A  large  part  of  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  1  Corinthians  is  devoted 
to  this.  "Some  one  will  say,"  he  writes, 
"How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with 
what  body  do  they  come?"  "  Thou  foolish 
one,"  he  answers,  "thou  sowest  not  the 
body  that  shall  be.  .  .  .  There  are  bodies 
terrestrial  and  bodies  celestial ;  but  the  glory 
of  the  terrestrial  is  one,  and  the  glory  of  the 
celestial  is  another.  .  .  . 

"So  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
...  It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised 
a  spiritual  body.  There  is  a  natural  body, 
and  there  is  a  spiritual  body.  ...  As  we 
have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  so  shall 
we  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly.  .  .  . 
This  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption, 
and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality. 

.  .  .  "Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God;  neither  doth  corruption 
inherit  incorruption. 

.  .  .  "But  when  this  corruptible  shall 
have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal 
shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be 
brought  to  pass  the  saying  which  is  written. 
Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory." 

Thus  we  have  Paulas  teaching  as  plain  as 
language  can  make  it,  that  to  him  "rising 
from  the  dead"  everywhere  means,  not  the 
rising  of  the  material  body,  but  of  the 
spirit,  clad  in  its  spiritual  or  heavenly 
body,  which  is  not  matter,  at  least  in  its 
ordinary  forms,  or  subject  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  matter. 

And  that  this  is  what  he  understood 
ChrisVs  resurrection  to  be  is  seen  from  the 
fact  that  he  represents  himself  as  one  who 
had  seen  Christ  after  he  had  risen,  though 
not  in  the  flesh. 

It  is  plain  that  here  we  have  a  view  of 
the  resurrection  that  is  much  more  reason- 
able than  the  other,  and  fraught  with  far 
fewer  difficulties.  That  the  real  man  Jesus, 
the  soul,  the  intelligence,  the  spirit,  clad  in 
such  organic  form  as  spirits  wear,  should 
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spurn  the  grave  and  rise  to  heaven,  is  easy 
to  believe.  What  possible  claim  could  the 
grave  have  upon  such  a  captive? 

And  this  kind  of  resurrection  would  seem 
to  give  new  assurance  of  our  own  resurrec- 
tion. For  what  we  want  to  be  assured  of  is 
that  our  spirits,  not  our  bodies,  are  going 
to  live.  And,  if  Christ's  spirit  lived  and 
ascended  up  on  high,  the  greater  would 
surely  seem  to  be  the  ground  for  believing 
that  our  spirits,  too,  will  live  and  ascend 
on  high  after  death. 

So,  then,  if  we  sing  on  Easter  day  that 
"Christ  is  risen,"  we  would  seem  to  be  fol- 
lowing Paul  exactly,  and  meaning  exactly 
what  he  believed  and  taught,  if  we  mean 
that  Christ  is  risen,  not  in  body,  but  in  his 
spiritual  nature,  and  thus  has  ascended  to 
heaven  and  lives  forevermore. 

8.  But  there  is  one  other  sense,  very  in- 
teresting and  very  helpful,  in  which  we  may 
also  think  of  Christ  as  "risen."  He  has 
risen  to  influence,  he  has  risen  to  power  in 
the  world,  second  to  none. 

Yet  how  utterly  hnprobable  anything  of 
this  kind  seemed  when  the  sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced  upon  him,  and  he  was  taken 
away  in  utter  disgrace  to  be  put  to  death  as 
a  malefactor!  A  week  before  his  death  the 
hopes  of  his  disciples  rose  to  fever  height. 
They  believed  he  would  set  up  a  kingdom, 
— a  kingdom  whose  might  no  other  could 
withstand, — and  in  that  kingdom  they  would 
have  high  places.  They  would  push  him 
on,  and  hasten  the  coming  of  the  looked 
for  event  by  strewing  his  path  with  palm 
branches  and  hailing  him  as  king.  But 
now,  in  a  few  short  days,  all  their  hopes  are 
cut  off  as  by  an  untimely  frost.  Nay,  the 
direst  opposite  has  come  true.  He  who  they 
verily  thought  would  have  redeemed  Israel 
is  dead,  and  all  is  lost. 

So  it  verily  looked  at  the  close  of  that 
black  crucifixion  day.  The  seed  of  precious 
truth  the  Great  Teacher  had  sown  seemed 
scattered  to  the  winds,  with  no  possibility 
of  its  growing  or  bearing  any  fruit.  The 
beautiful  life  he  had  lived  seemed  lived  for 
naught.  The  work  which  he  had  planned 
and  carried  on  with  such  noble  faith  and 
courage  and  self-forgetfulness  seemed  gone. 
The  "kingdom  of  heaven"  which  he  had 
preached  so  earnestly  and  striven  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  in  men's  hearts  seemed  a 
bubble  burst. 


Eighteen  centuries  have  passed;  and 
to-day,  on  this  Easter  morning  of  ours,  how 
is  it?  Since  that  dark  time,  when  all 
seemed  lost,  lo !  what  a  change !  That  con- 
demned, forsaken,  crucified  one  has  "risen" 
from  his  seeming  failure, — "risen"  to  a 
place  higher  than  any  king  the  world  ever 
saw.  The  truth  he  taught  has  taken  root  in 
all  lands,  and  changed  the  civilization  of 
nations.  His  life  of  self -forgetting  love  has 
become  more  nearly  than  any  other  the 
world's  ideal  life.  That  kingdom  of  heaven 
for  which  he  toiled  is  the  most  securely  es- 
tablished kingdom  on  this  earth,  and  the 
most  certainly  holds  the  future  in  its  keep- 
ing. 

Thus,  from  death  to  life,  from  disgrace  to 
honor,  from  weakness  to  power,  from  seem- 
ing defeat  to  everlasting  victory,  has  Christ 
risen. 

Kor  is  this  all.  His  influence  for  good 
grows,  and  ever  farther  and  farther  extends 
on  the  earth  with  each  new  century.  In  the 
growing  justioe,  mercy,  brotherhood,  char- 
ity, sympathy,  and  love  that  are  manifest 
among  men,  the  Christ-spirit  advances  and 
rises.  The  Christ- ideal,  planted  in  human 
hearts,  is  the  most  fruitful  seed  that  has  ever 
been  found  for  man's  regeneration. 

Ay,  Christ  has  not  only  risen  into 
heaven,  triumphant  over  death,  but  he  has 
risen  and  is  evermore  rising  on  earth  in  the 
spirit  of  a  better  humanity. 

All  this,  then,  is  what  we  well  may  mean 
when  on  Easter  day  we  sing  with  joy  that 
Christ  is  risen. 


THE  QUAKERS  AND   THEIR  INFLU- 
ENCE IN  AMERICA,* 


The  people  of  this  generation  in  America 
enjoy  such  perfect  and  secure  freedom  of 
person  and  conscience  that  there  is  danger 
we  shall  cease  to  realize  its  value,  and  so  fail 
in  that  eternal  vigilance  which  is  the  price 
of  liberty.  The  tendency  is  to  look  upon 
our  present  condition  as  the  natural  one,  as 
if  liberty  were  inherent  in  our  climate  and 
free  institutions  indigenous  to  our  soil. 
The  truth  is  that  every  right  we  enjoy  and 
all  the  free  institutions  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded  and  protected   are  the  product  uf 

*  Given  before  the  studentd  of  the  Meadville  Theo- 
logical School  February  9. 
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soinebody*8  toil,  the  achievement  of  some- 
body's wisdom  and  heroism.  Liberty  is  not 
attained  by  chance.  Free  institutions  are 
not  wild  plants  growing  in  every  forest  and 
blooming  in  every  neglected  field.  But  they 
are  the  result  of  cultivation  and  careful  de- 
velopment, extended  over  long  periods  and 
co«ting  somebody  care,  weariness,  and  sac- 
rifice. Our  personal  and  political  liberty  is 
embodied  in  and  secured  by  our  free  insti- 
tutions. It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
we  study  them,  become  acquainted  with 
their  beginnings  and  the  influences  which 
have  been  potent  in  their  formation,  and 
learn  something  of  the  people  who  have 
been  influential  in  bringing  them  to  their 
present  condition. 

In  attempting  to  do  this,  it  can  scarcely 
escape  our  observation  that  one  of  the  po- 
tent influences  in  forming  our  free  institu- 
tions was  the  religion  of  our  aucestors. 
They,  more  sharply  than  we  of  the  present 
day,  were  divided  into  sects  and  denomina- 
tions, each  having  its  peculiar  beliefs  and 
customs  growing  into  fixed  forms,  and  so 
contributing  something  to  the  structure  of 
society  and  the  general  texture  of  public 
opinion.  From  the  blending  of  these  came 
whatever  results  have  been  attained.  None 
of  thenoi  perhaps  made  a  more  marlced  im- 
pression than  the  sect  known  as  Friends,  or 
Quakers.  No  religious  sect  ever  presented 
more  striking  characteristics.  Though  at  no 
time  as  numerous  as  some  of  the  other  de- 
nominations, yet  their  doctrines  and  meth- 
ods were  so  peculiar  that  they  exerted  an 
influence  far  in  excess  of  their  numerical 
strength.  In  many  things  they  were  so  far 
in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
and  differed  to  radically  from  the  people 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  that  wher- 
ever their  opinions  were  promulgated  there  at 
once  became  a  conflict  of  ideas. 

The  sect  originated  in  England  about  the 
year  1648.  Its  founder,  George  Fox,  the 
son  of  a  weaver  of  Drayton  in  Leicester- 
shire, was  without  previous  preparation  and 
had  very  little  education.  He  did  not  at- 
tempt to  promulgate^ any  new  theology,  but 
simply  placed  emphasis  upon  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  plain  teaching  of  Scripture. 
His  chief  discourse  was  upon  the  sufficiency 
of  the  light  of  God's  Spirit  to  direct  the 
minds  of  men.  And  he  professed  to  speak 
as  directed  by  the  Spirit. 


The  movement  soon  made  rapid  progress, 
so  that  in  1654,  it  is  said,  he  had  a  very  large 
following  among  the  masses,  and  there  were 
as  many  as  seventy-three  itinerant  preachers 
travelling  through  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Wales,  and  preaching  in  bams, 
market-places,  at  cross-roads,  and  private 
houses,  in  groves  and  woods,  and  some- 
times in  churches, — wherever  they  could  as- 
semble a  congregation  or  get  a  hearing. 
They  refused  to  submit  to  any  authority 
except  the  Bible  as  construed  by  themselves, 
and  their  interpretation  of  Scripture  was  in 
many  instances  exceedingly  eccentric.  They 
gave  a  metaphorical  meaning  to  all  that 
relates  to  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  insisted 
upon  a  literal  construction  of  all  that  relates 
to  personal  conduct.  They  refused  to  take 
oaths,  because  it  is  said,  ''Swear  not  at  all." 
They  refused  to  defend  themselves  when 
attacked,  because  it  is  written,  ''Resist  not 
evil."  They  refused  to  bear  arms,  because 
it  is  written,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  and 
because  they  believed  war  to  be  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.  So  through  all 
that  pertains  to  personal  conduct  or  social 
life  they  construed  the  Scriptures  literally, 
and  followed  them  as  literally  by  their  con- 
duct. But  they  refused  to  submit  to  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  or  partake  of  the  sac- 
rament or  any  other  of  the  forms  of  worship, 
because  they  saw  in  these  things  only  meta- 
phors and  symbols  having  a  spiritual  sig- 
nification and  not  requiring  a  constant 
physical  illustration.  Of  course  their  con- 
duct and  preaching  aroused  the  most  bitter 
antagonism  and  provoked  the  most  acri- 
monious controversy.  They  came  upon  the 
scene  at  a  time  when  religious  toleration 
was  not  known  and  scarcely  dreamed  of  by 
the  leading  religious  denominations, — when 
Episcopalian  and  Puritan  and  Presbyte- 
rian and  Roman  Catholic  were  all  contend- 
ing for  the  supremacy,  and  each,  whenever 
successful,  persecuting  the  others.  They 
attacked  all  and  were  attacked  and  perse- 
cuted by  all,  so  that  to  them  it  made  little 
difference  whether  the  reins  of  government 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Chevalier  or  Round- 
head. Whether  it  was  King  Charles,  or 
the  Long  Parliament,  or  the  Protector,  or 
James  II.,  they  got  about  the  same  treat- 
ment. Being  non-combatants  and  avoid- 
ing politics,  they  did  not  even  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  capable  of   usefulness   to 
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any  party,  and  were  therefore  hated  and  de- 
spised and  abused  by  all. 

The  persecution  and  opposition,  however, 
to  which  they  were  subjected  on  every  hand 
and  which  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  oppose 
by  physical  force,  roused  them  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  religious  enthusiasm,  which, 
while  it  caused  them  to  run  into  some  ex- 
cesses and  eccentricities,  yet  gave  them  a 
force  and  power  they  never  would  have 
otherwise  attained. 

They  were  a  remarkable  and  interesting 
people,  no  matter  from  what  standpoint  we 
view  them.  To  the  student  of  ecclesiastical 
history  they  present  the  phenomenon  of  a 
large  body  of  Christians  existing  for  over 
two  centuries  without  priesthood  or  liturgy 
or  creed  or  sacrament. 

The  student  of  social  science  cannot  fail 
to  become  interested  in  their  efforts  to  do 
away  with  war  and  litigation,  in  their 
methods  of  speech,  their  plainness  of  dress 
and  living,  the  simplicity  and  directness  of 
their  social  forms  and  intercourse,  their 
abstinence  from  amusements,  their  opposi- 
tion to  gaming  of  all  kinds,  and  their 
admission  of  women  to  an  equal  share  and 
place  in  such  church  organization  as  they 
had.  To  the  student  of  political  science 
their  history  is  still  more  curious  and  in- 
teresting. They  always  from  the  very  be- 
ginning studiously  avoided  all  interference 
with  politics.  They  never  had  any  organi- 
zation or  combination  for  purposes  of  polit- 
ical influence.  Under  the  constitution  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  most  of  the  colonies 
their  peculiar  methods  and  beliefs  excluded 
them  from  public  life,  and  yet  at  no  time 
in  the  history  of  the  English  people  did  an 
equal  number  of  citizens  exert  such  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  customs  and  institutions  of 
the  country  as  did  the  Quakers  during  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  American 
Revolution.  By  sheer  force  of  passive  per- 
sonal resistance  they  obtained  from  the  leg- 
islative and  judicial  authorities  a  recogni- 
tion of  personal  and  political  rights  never 
before  obtained  by  the  people,  which,  being 
once  accorded  to  them,  were  forever  after 
secure  to  all  citizens.  But  it  is  not  their 
general  history  or  general  influence  we  are 
to  consider  at  this  time,  but  their  influence 
upon  American  institutions  and  society; 
premising,  however,  that  American  institu- 
tions are  very  largely   the   result   of  what 


was  effected  in  the  mother  country.  To 
leave  that  out  would  be  to  omit  a  large  part 
of  our  subject. 

The  whole  number  of  Friends,  or  Quakers, 
in  America  at  the  present  day  does  not  prob- 
ably exceed  100,000,  and  many  estimates 
put  it  at  about  half  that  number.  They 
have  not  increased  rapidly  since  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  The  best  estimates  I  have 
been  able  to  find,  place  their  number  at  the 
time  of  our  War  for  Independence  at  less 
than  50,000.  They  were  mostly  located  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Maryland,  and  Rhode  Island,  though  scat- 
tered to  some  exent  throughout  all  the  colo- 
nies. 

In  England  and  America  the  Quakers  were 
among  the  first  to  promulgate  and  insist 
upon  the  idea  of  perfect  human  equality. 
As  early  as  1677  they  incorporated  into  the 
fundamental  law  of  West  New  Jersey,  a 
Quaker  colony,  a  declaration  of  democratic 
equality  as  well  as  of  the  most  i>erfect  free- 
dom of  conscience.  We  of  our  day  can 
hardly  appreciate  the  very  advanced  ground 
taken  by  them  upon  this  vital  question. 

Their  position  was  radical,  and  went  to 
the  very  foundation  of  all  established  usages 
and  social  organizations.  They  asserted 
the  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  and  logi- 
cally concluded  that  being  brothers  made 
them  equals  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man ; 
and,  with  that  consistency  which  was  a 
part  of  their  intensely  practical  religion, they 
insisted  upon  treating  all  men  as  equals. 
No  matter  how  high  in  authority  or  how  sur- 
rounded with  the  insignia  and  appliances  of 
power,  they  simply  recognized  all  as  equals. 
So  intense  was  their  earnestness  in  asserting 
this  opinion  and  so  practical  their  applica- 
tion of  it  that  they  considered  it  a  sin  to  use 
the  terms  or  employ  the  titles  commonly 
used  to  express  superiority.  The  Quaker 
therefore  refused  to  remove  his  hat  or  bow 
his  head  in  presence  of  magistrate,  prince, 
or  king.  Because  the  plural  pronoun  ''you" 
had  been  used  as  an  appellation  of  superior- 
ity in  addressing  a  single  person,  the  Quaker 
refused  so  to  use  it,  and  addressed  kings  and 
nobles  with  plain  "thee"  and  "thou";  and 
from  this  assertion  of  equality  he  would  not 
recede  a  hair^s-breadth  to  save  his  life. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  sycophant  about 
him.  His  assertion  of  equality  was  open, 
aggressive,  persistent,  and  always  strikingly 
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practical.  With  him  it  was  not  a  theory  to 
be  speculated  over  or  insisted  upon  in  argu- 
ment, but  an  actual  fact  to  be  acted  upon 
and  maintained  to  the  last  extremity.  It 
was  simply  a  part  of  his  religion,  and  as 
sacred  to  him  as  any  truth  of  the  gospel  or 
any  act  of  worship.  We  of  the  present  time 
wonder  at  the  obduracy  of  men  who  preferred 
to  go  to  prison  rather  than  to  take  off  their 
hats  in  a  court  of  justice  or  in  the  presence 
of  the  kiug.  But,  before  we  condemn  them 
too  severely,  let  us  remember  that  to  them 
it  meant  the  yielding  up  of  an  idea, — the 
idea  of  human  equality,  which  has  since  be- 
come the  chief  comer-stone  of  our  institu- 
tions,— and  that  just  such  devotion  to  that 
great  idea  and  just  such  obstinacy  in  assert- 
ing it  was  probably  necessary  to  create  the 
public  opinion  upon  that  subject  that  made 
our  free  government  possible. 

Before  that  time  and  at  that  time  the 
whole  fabric  of  society  in  Great  Britain  and 
throughout  the  civilized  world  was  built 
upon  the  aristocratic  idea.  Society  was  di- 
vided into  grades  and  classes  and  govern- 
ments based  upon  a  supposed  superiority  of 
certain  nobles  and  titled  lords,  to  whom  the 
common  people,  being  inferior,  were  expected 
to  show  the  reverence  and  respect  due  to 
their  rank,  and  who  by  this  assumed  supe- 
riority were  denying  the  common  people 
their  God-given  rights.  The  Quakers  fear- 
lessly by  word  and  action  declared  that  this 
assumption  was  a  pernicious  falsehood  and 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  they  met  it 
by  the  declaration  that  all  laws  and  customs 
based  upon  it  were  impious  and  void  and 
ought  not  to  be  obeyed.  This  struck  at  the 
very  heart  of  aristocracy ;  and,  being  every- 
where proclaimed,  it  found  a  ready  response 
from  the  masses  of  the  people.  In  Eng- 
land, where  the  government  was  fortified  by 
centuries  of  successful  administration,  the 
idea  produced  only  small  results.  After 
years  of  agitation,  persecution,  and  disturb- 
ance, some  of  the  forms  were  sacrificed  to 
preserve  the  substance  of  the  aristocratic 
idea.  The  Quaker  was  allowed  to  wear  his 
hat  and  use  his  own  forms  of  speech,  but 
the  nobles  retained  their  possessions  and 
their  power.  But  in  America,  where  the 
aristocracy  had  not  intrenched  itself,  the  idea 
of  human  equality  took  a  deeper  root  and 
produced  greater  results.  In  fact,  it  so  grew 
into  the  life  of  the  people  as  to  become  a 


controlling  influence  in  the  formation  of  our 
government,  and  was  so  prevalent  that  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  an- 
nounced, as  a  self-evident  fact,  that  all  men 
are  created  free  and  equal. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  Quakers  alone  can 
claim  the  credit  of  such  great  results.  Other 
agencies  were  at  work,  other  people  were 
inspired  with  the  same  idea ;  but  the  Quakers 
were  among  the  first  of  the  English-speak- 
ing people  to  adopt  the  idea  and  the  most 
persistent  in  asserting  and  promulgating  it, 
and  it  is  largely  due  to  their  influence  that 
it  so  prevailed  as  to  become  the  foundation 
principle  of  our  government. 

The  Quakers  were  from  the  very  outset 
apostles  and  propagators  of  religious  liberty. 
Tbeir  founder  and  his  followers  always 
preached  and  protested  against  the  union  of 
Church  and  State,  and  repudiated  and  denied 
the  right  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
to  interfere  in  the  least  degree  with  their 
freedom  of  conscience;  and  they,  unlike 
many  others  who  claimed  the  right  to  wor- 
ship Grod  in  their  own  way,  freely  accorded 
to  every  man  the  same  liberty  which  they 
claimed  for  themselves.  It  was  a  part  of 
their  religion,  and  like  every  other  part  of 
it  was  carefully  and  persistently  reduced  to 
practice.  To  such  an  extent  did  they  carry 
their  assertion  of  religious  freedom  and  their 
opposition  to  the  union  of  Church  and  State 
that  they  would  scarcely  enter  for  worship 
a  church  built  by  the  State.  They  would 
not  even  call  it  a  church,  but  called  it  a 
"  steeple- house"  or  meeting-house.  They 
would  rather  suffer  confiscation  of  goods  or 
imprisonment  than  pay  tithes  to  the  priest 
or  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  or 
in  any  way  recognize  his  authority.  The 
Quaker  believed  himself  responsible  to  God 
alone,  and  recognized  the  right  of  no  man 
in  any  way  to  interfere  between  him  and  his 
Maker.  His  belief  was  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  instructed  tlie  hearts  and  minds  of  men 
and  directed  them  in  their  religious  belief ; 
and  he  looked  upon  every  attempt  to  coerce 
men  in  their  religion  as  a  sacrilege.  This 
naturally  put  the  Quakers  in  the  very  fore- 
front of  the  contest  for  religious  liberty 
which  was  going  on  at  the  time  in  England 
and  America.  They  brought  with  them  to 
America  these  advanced  ideas,  and  fearlessly 
proclaimed  them  everywhere.  Many  of  the 
people  had  fled  from  religious  persecution. 
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and  were  naturally  ready  to  accept  extreme 
views  upon  that  subject.  The  remarkable 
prosperity  of  the  colony  founded  by  Penn, 
in  which  the  utmost  freedom  of  worship 
was  allowed,  afforded  a  living  illustration 
of  the  safety  and  expediency  of  entire  re- 
ligious freedom  and  the  entire  separation  of 
Church  and  State. 

Religious  liberty  was  one  of  the  essentials 
in  the  organization  of  American  institu- 
tions. The  American  people  were  composed 
largely  of  several  widely  differing  denomina- 
tions. There  came  to  these  shores  the  Pu- 
ritans, the  Episcopalians,  the  Presbyterians, 
the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Lutherans,  the 
Quakers,  and  members  of  all  the  denomina- 
tions in  not  only  England  but  the  other 
countries  of  Europe ;  and  to  these  were  added 
the  free  thinkers  from  every  country  who 
had  fled  from  religious  persecution.  When 
these  were  to  be  blended  together,  the  result 
was  of  necessity  religious  toleration  or  an- 
archy. The  influence  and  example  of  the 
Quakers,  always  in  favor  of  toleration  and 
the  largest  liberty,  the  fact  that  their  effort 
at  government  with  the  entire  separation  of 
Church  and  State  was  so  successful,  un- 
doubtedly entered  as  a  potent  factor  into  the 
solution  of  the  problem  thus  presented  to  the 
American  people.  In  fact,  the  problem  had 
already  been  solved,  and  religious  liberty 
was  already  firmly  and  forever  established 
in  America  before  political  liberty  was  se- 
cured. 

The  poet  has  sung  in  praise  of  the  Pil- 
grims of  Plymouth  Rock, — 

"They     left     unstained     what    there    they 

found, — 
Freedom  to  worship  God." 

In  view  of  their  subsequent  history,  that 
was  perhaps  permissible  poetic  license.  It 
might  have  been  sung  without  exaggeration 
of  the  Quakers  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  truth  of  history  compels  us  to  say  that 
religious  liberty  was  not  planted  in  America 
by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England, 
but  found  its  first  home  on  this  continent, 
if  not  in  the  world,  among  the  Quakers  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  The  Catho- 
lic founders  of  Maryland,  it  is  true,  pro- 
claimed religious  tolerance ;  but  it  was  toler- 
ation in  word,  and  not  in  deed.  They  simply 
avoided  that  by  so  framing  and  construing 
their   law*s   as   to   arrest,    punish,    and    im- 


prison as  vagrants  Quakers  and  others 
whose  religious  teachings  they  did  not  ap- 
prove, and  by  refusing  to  give  them  a  settle- 
ment in  the  colony. 

The  Quakers  were  pioneers  in  the  promul- 
gation of  anti-slavery  sentiments  in  this 
country.  No  genuine  Quaker  in  any  age  or 
country  was  ever  in  favor  of  human  sla- 
very. Their  opposition  to  it  was  rooted  in 
their  very  deepest  religious  convictions.  In 
that  respect,  they  were  way  in  advance  of 
nearly  every  other  religious  denomination 
of  their  time.  From  the  very  first  they 
never  had  but  the  one  opinion  upon  that 
subject,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  nor  waver. 
In  their  opposition  to  slavery,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  their  habit  took  the  form  of 
action  as  well  as  of  discussion.  They  refused 
to  hold  slaves,  and  no  pressure  of  public 
opinion  or  legislative  enactment  could  in- 
duce them  to  become  a  party  to  it.  They 
would  neither  restore  the  fugitive  nor  assist 
the  master  to  find  him;  nor  would  they 
refrain  from  expressing  their  opinion  upon 
the  question  in  presence  of  the  slave  or 
his  master.  The  slave,  even  when  a  fugi- 
tive, was  sure  to  find  in  them  friends,  and 
sure  to  receive  from  them  such  help  as  they 
were  able  to  give  him.  They  would  not 
refuse  him  food  nor  shelter  nor  assistance 
on  his  way  to  liberty,  because  they  recog- 
nized in  him  a  brother.  With  such  people 
the  force  of  legal  enactments,  the  compro- 
mises of  the  Constitution,  and  all  the  argu- 
ments of  expediency  were  of  no  avail  against 
their  own  conviction  that  slavery  was 
wrong.  Without  going  into  politics,  with- 
out the  noise  and  excitement  of  public  de- 
bate, without  any  organized  effort  or  leader- 
ship, they  arrayed  themselves  in  solid  pha- 
lanx against  slavery;  and  w^henever  occasion 
occurred,  whether  it  came  to  them  as  indi- 
viduals or  as  communities,  they  exerted 
their  whole  influence  against  it.  They  were 
patient  in  argument,  explicit  in  declaration, 
and  persistent  and  consistent  in  conduct, 
and  they  therefore  were  sure  to  make  their 
influence  felt ;  and  they  did  make  it  felt  all 
over  this  country  against  slavery,  through  all 
the  long  years  which  preceded  final  emanci- 
pation. As  the  contest  went  on,  their  homes 
became  stations;  and  many  of  their  active 
men — yes,  and  women,  too— became  conduc- 
tors upon  the  underground  railroad  which 
led  to  Canada  and  freedom.     If  a  runaway 
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slave  could  reach  Philadelphia,  he  was  rea- 
sonably safe  from  recapture.  Not  there 
alone,  but  in  New  England  and  the  West, 
wherever  the  fugitive  could  find  a  Quaker 
settlement,  he  was  sure  of  a  hiding-place 
and  friends.  Their  great  influence,  how- 
ever, was  not  in  their  efforts  to  free  the 
individual  slave,  but  in  starting  the  discus- 
sion of  and  giving  the  first  impulse  to  the 
natural  feeling  of  a  free  people  against  the 
great  wrong.  This  they  did ;  and  during 
all  the  long  years  of  agitation  which  were 
found  necessary  to  convince  the  people,  many 
of  the  stanchest  friends  and  advocates  of 
freedom  were  found  among  them  and  their 
descendants. 

Another  respect  in  which  the  Quakers 
were  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  and  in  which  their  advanced 
opinions  have  been  productive  of  much 
good,  was  in  regard  to  the  treatment  and 
position  of  woman.  Their  advanced  idea  of 
equality  led  them  to  give  to  woman  her  true 
position  as  the  equal  and  companion  of 
man.  At  an  early  day  we  find  their  women 
speaking  freely  in  their  meetings  and  having 
a  voice  and  influence  in  the  deliberations  of 
their  societies  and  in  the  conduct  of  their 
affairs.  The  first  preacher  after  George  Fox 
was  a  woman.  Women  among  them  ac- 
quired an  independence  and  an  influence 
which  they  possessed  in  no  other  denomina- 
tion at  that  time.  Their  modesty  of  attire, 
their  freedom  from  the  restraints,  impedi- 
ments, and  weaknesses  of  fashion,  and  their 
practical  piety  and  plainness  of  speech  ren- 
dered them  competent  to  do  many  things 
which  other  women  dare  not  attempt  to  do. 
They  became  preachers,  lecturers,  public 
speakers.  Many  of  them  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, carried  on  shops,  kept  stores,  and  in 
many  ways  did  things  surprising  to  the 
people  of  their  generation.  The  Quaker 
lady  was  usually  modest,  retiring,  and 
quiet;  and  yet  she  held  the  same  ideas  of 
human  equality  as  her  father,  brothers,  or 
husband,  and  would  no  more  submit  to  any 
infringement  of  her  personal  rights  or  her 
liberty  of  conscience  than  they  would  of 
theirs.  Whatever  her  conscience  and  judg- 
ment, the  voice  within  her,  told  her  was  for 
her  to  do,  she  did  with  as  much  resolution 
and  quiet  pertinacity  as  her  male  compan- 
ion. Not  flauntingly  or  boisterously,  but 
quietly  an«l  even  mo«1Pstly,  she  could   even 


rebuke  magistrates,  withstand  oppression, 
and  refuse  obedience  to  bad  customs  and 
bad  laws;  and  for  her  opinion's  sake  she 
could  defy  authority  and  suffer,  if  need  be, 
as  heroically  as  the  members  of  the  sterner 
sex.  To  the  Quaker  woman  as  well  as  to 
the  Quaker  man  life  was  a  stern  reality, 
filled  with  responsibilities,  and  presenting 
duties  on  every  hand  to  be  met  and  per- 
formed ;  and  her  sense  of  these  duties  nat- 
urally developed  individuality  and  brought 
out  the  capabilities  of  her  nature.  While 
other  women  were  busy  with  the  frivolities 
of  fashion  and  fashionable  life,  she  was 
meeting  the  world  of  men  and  women  around 
her  upon  the  plane  of  duty  which  knows  no 
inferiority  of  sex,  but  simply  demands  of 
each  individual  what  he  or  she  can  do.  It 
was  not  by  talking  of  her  rights,  but  by 
performing  her  duty  as  it  came  to  her  hand 
and  conscience,  that  she  secured  her  true 
position,  and  demonstrated  her  fitness  to 
occupy  it. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  obvious  points 
of  Quaker  influence  in  America.  We  might 
mention  many  others;  for  instance,  their 
treatment  of  the  Indians.  But  who  shall 
attempt  to  describe  or  define  that  subtle  and 
yet  pervasive  influence  of  the  earnest  and 
correct  lives,  the  fair-dealing  honesty,  the 
unobtrusive  thrift  and  industry,  the  Chris- 
tian .  charity,  forbearance,  and  generosity, 
the  justice  and  mercy,  of  these  people,  which 
were  felt  wherever  they  were  known,  and 
which  all  people  of  our  day  and  generation 
must  acknowledge? 

Finally,  in  attempting  to  estimate  cor- 
rectly the  influence  of  this  remarkable  sect, 
we  must  not  forget  that  they  dealt  very 
largely  in  fundamental  principles.  They 
were  concerned  in  the  beginnings  of  move- 
ments. They  took  the  initiatory,  and  re- 
sults were  not  always  immediate,  nor  were 
they  always  obvious  when  they  did  come. 
Like  true  pioneers,  they  pointed  the  way  and 
cleared  the  ground  for  the  great  army  to 
achieve  the  victory.  We  must  not  forget 
that  they  came  upon  the  scene  at  a  time 
when  men  were  groping  after  and  finding 
the  great  ideas  which  have  since  become 
the  common  possession  of  the  American 
people;  when  American  institutions  were  in 
a  formative  and  plastic  condition;  when 
new  States  with  new  forms  of  government 
were  being  constructed  ;  when  men  were  try- 
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ing  experiments  in  political  affairs,  and 
were  open  to  receive  suggestion  and  anxious 
to  adopt  whatever  was  truest  and  best ;  that 
their  teaching  was  among  people  who  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  Holy  Writ  and 
were  ready  to  adopt  whatever  they  were  con- 
vinced was  contained  therein;  and  that  the 
Quakers  emphasized  the  practical  part  of 
the  Bible,  in  which  are  embodied  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  free  institutions  and 
governments. 

The  Quakers  in  our  day  have  become  a 
very  inconspicuous  people.  Save  for  the 
little  eccentricities,  which  we  hardly  notice, 
of  speech,  dress,  and  manners,  they  are 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  common 
masses  of  American  citizens.  The  antago- 
nisms which  they  at  first  generally  excited 
are  not  now  apparent.  The  consternation 
they  once  created  attends  them  no  longer. 
Their  presence  and  their  preaching  do  not 
now  shake  the  pillars  of  society,  and  they 
are  not  looked  upon  as  a  menace  to  Church 
and  State.  And  this  is  not  because  they 
have  receded  from  their  original  ideas  or 
deserted  the  principles  for  which  they  con- 
tended, not  because  they  have  lost  their 
courage  or  their  faith  has  failed,  but  be- 
cause their  best  ideas  have  prevailed,  because 
the  world  has  advanced  along  the  lines  in 
which  they  led,  and  the  people  have  risen  to 
the  highest  plane  of  civil  and  religou^  lib- 
erty which  the  early  Quakers  were  deter- 
mined at  once  to  attain. 

With  the  fruits  of  their  glorious  achieve- 
ments all  around  us,  secure  in  the  perfect 
equality  and  religious  liberty  for  which  they 
made  so  many  sacrifices  and  so  brave  a 
struggle,  well  may  we  exclaim:  All  honor 
to  their  heroic  religion  which  has  stood  the 
surest  of  all  tests!  Its  tendency  and  its 
results  have  been  the  uplifting  of  our  race. 
And  all  honor  to  the  heroic  men  and  women 
wlio,  amid  contumely,  x>er8ecution,  and  dis- 
grace, so  kept  the  faith  and  so  proclaimed 
the  truth  as  to  give  to  all  succeeding  gener- 
ations a  broader  liberty,  a  better  religion, 
and  a  more  exalted  life. 

KOBKRT  C.  Fbey. 
Meadville,  Pa. 


THOUGHTS    ABOUT    THE    TRINITY, 
AND    THE  DEITY   OF   CHRIST. 


II. 


*'The  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is  first 
pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be 
entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits, 
without  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy. " 


We  are  told,  ''Look  at  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  from  his  birth  to  his  resurrection." 

At  this  great  subject  I  can  only  glance. 
There  are,  however,  certain  things  to  be  re- 
membered about  miracles  in  general. 

One  thing  is  that  they  neither  prove  nor 
disprove  the  truth  of  a  doctrine.  It  will  be 
recollected  that,  in  many  instances  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures,  wicked  men  were  able  to 
work  miracles  in  support  of  ungodly  doc- 
trines. Another  thing  is  that  this  miracle- 
working  power  does  not  prove  that  its  pos- 
sessor is  Deity.  If  it  did,  this  world  has 
been  visited  by  hundreds  of  Gods.  Another 
thing  is  that  most  churches  hold  that  mir- 
acles were  performed  for  ages  after  the  death 
of  Christ.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
holds  that  they  are  still  performed,  thou- 
sands of  intelligent  Roman  Catholics  firmly 
believing  that  miracles  are  still  continually 
wrought  at  Knock  and  Lourdes  and  St. 
Anne  de  Beaupr^,  even  in  this  prosaic  and 
matter-of-fact  age. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  upon  a  full 
discussion  of  the  miracles  of  Christ.  How- 
ever, a  few  words  upon  his  alleged  mirac- 
ulous birth  may  not  be  out  of  place,  as  uiK>n 
this  miraculous  birth  has  largely  rested  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Christ's  deity.  Very 
briefly,  then: — 

1.  This  miracle  is  mentioned  only  in  two 
Gospels, — St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke;  and 
these  two  accounts  do  not  agree. 

2.  Christ  never  claimed  a  miraculous 
birth,  even  when  asked  who  he  was  by 
Pilate,  who  showed  a  willingness  to  release 
him. 

8.  In  no  writings  other  than  the  two  Gos- 
pels mentioned  is  Christ's  miraculous  birth 
alluded  to  in  the  whole  Xew  Testament. 

4.  His  friends,  his  relatives,  his  mother 
even,  appear  to  have  had  no  intimation  of 
the  miracle.  John  the  Baptist,  his  own 
cousin,  twice  said,  "I  knew  him  not."  The 
people  exclaimed:  '^Is  not  this  the  carpen- 
ter's son?  Is  not  this  Joseph's  son?  Is 
not  this  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose 
father  and  mother  we  know?"  Philip  says, 
"We  have  found  him  of  whom  Moses  in  the 
Law  and  the  prophets  did  write:  Jesos  of 
Nazareth,  the  son  of   Joseph."    Mary,  his 
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mother,  says:  ''Sozif  why  hast  thou  thus 
dealt  with  as?  Behold,  thy  father  and  I 
have  sought  thee  sorrowing. " 

5.  The  Ebionites,  the  remains  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  who  kept  themselves 
free  from  Alexandrian  mysticism,  never  ac- 
cepted the  theory  of  a  miraculous  birth. 

6.  The  germ  of  the  doctrine  first  appeared 
in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  about  two 
centuries  after  Christ;  and  not  until  long 
after  that  did  it  become  a  full-grown  article 
of  faith. 

But  shall  we  dogmatically  say  that  Christ 
did  not  perform    miracles?    By  no  means. 
We  know  not  to  what  extent  God  has  man- 
ifested   his  power  in  the  past.     We  know 
not  to  what  extent  he  manifests  his  power 
in  the   present.       We   do   know,    however, 
that  Christ  was  loath  to  perform  miracles: 
"A  wicked  and  adulterous  generation  seek- 
eth  after  a  sign,  and  there  shall  be  no  sign 
given  unto  it  save  the  sign  of  the  prophet 
Jonah."    "And  he   did   not   many   mighty 
works    there    because    of    their    unbelief." 
''And  Jesus   saith   unto  him,  See  thou  tell 
no   man."      We    know,    further,    that,    al- 
though Christ  may  have  based  to  a  certain 
extent  his  claim  as  a  religious  teacher  upon 
this  miracle-working  power,  he  did  not  base 
thereon  his  claim  as  God ;  further,  that  his 
followers  were  told  that  they  should  be  able 
to  do  even  greater  works  than  those  which 
he  did;    and,    finally,    that   miracles    have 
always  been  especially  numerous  in  ages  of 
ignorance  and  superstition. 

But  once  more.  There  were  evidently 
limitations  to  the  knowledge  and  power  of 
Christ  For  example,  he  knows  neither  the 
day  nor  the  hour ;  he  speaks  continually  of 
his  dependence  upon  God  ;  he  changes  his 
instructions  to  his  disciples ;  he  takes  pre- 
caations  for  his  safety ;  he  is  tempted  of  the 
devil;  he  is  exhausted  by  the  performance 
of  miracles. 

^fow,  these  facts  stamp  Christ  as  not  God. 
It  is  often  said,  of  course,  that  they  indicate 
the  imperfections  of  his  human  nature  only ; 
but  Christ  never  draws  so  fine  a  distinction 
between  his  two  natures.  This  is  only  a 
loophole  of  escape  from  the  difficulty ;  for,  if 
Christ  was  not  God  as  to  his  body,  or  his 
mind,  or  his  will,  in  what  was  he  God? 
This  is  just  like  that  other  puzzle :  the  Son 
hss  been  with  the  Father  from  all  eternity, 
— Ood,  in  fact,  from  all  eternity;   and  yet 


there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  proceeded 
from  the  Father! 

But  what  did  Christ* s  followers  say  about 
his  deity?  Take  Saint  Peter  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost:  "Ye  men  of  Israel,  hear  these 
words:  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved 
of  God  among  you  by  miracles  and  wonders 
and  signs."  Or  Saint  Paul:  "The  man 
Christ  Jesus";  and  again,  "For  since  by 
man  came  d«ath,  by  man  came  also  the  res- 
urrection from  the  dead";  and  again,  "Be 
it  known  unto  you,  men  and  brethren,  that 
through  this  man  is  preached  forgiveness  of 
sins."  In  fact,  we  are  expressly  told  that 
the  witnesses  of  his  miracles  thanked  God 
for  having  given  such  power  unto  men. 

The  early  Church,  moreover,  did  not  be- 
lieve that  Christ  was  God:  the  catacombs 
alone  show  this  conclusively.  But  after  a 
time  there  came  a  tendency  to  deify  the 
founder  of  the  New  Faith.  And  a  very 
natural  tendency  this  was  in  that  age ;  for 
emperors  and  other  great  men  were  deified, 
just  as  Buddha  and  Hercules  and  Plato  and 
Romulus  were  honored  with  a  miraculous 
birth.  A  part  of  the  Church,  however, 
always  struggled  against  this  tendency ;  and 
hence  the  Arian  controversy,  the  burning  of 
Servetus,  and  the  growth  of  modern  Unita- 
rianism. 

But  Liberal  Christianity  cuts,  it  is  said, 
the  tie  which  binds  the  seen  to  the  unseen, 
humanity  to  God.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  to  the  man  who  really  does  believe  that 
one  person  of  the  trinity  came  down  from 
heaven,  and,  having  ascended  again,  now  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father  pleads  for  us 
the  merit  of  his  blood, — there  is  no  doubt 
that  to  such  a  one  spiritual  things  are  very 
real  and  God  is  very  close.  But  this  man 
must  believe,  also,  in  the  doctrine  of  vicari- 
ous sacrifice,  that  the  blood  of  the  innocent 
washes  away  the  sins  of  the  guilty.  He 
must  believe,  also,  that  God  is  a  being  who 
may  be  prevailed  upon  by  constant  petition, 
prevailed  upon  to  forgive  mankind, — not  as  a 
matter  of  justice  or  mercy,  but  because  of 
his  love  for  his  son.  The  man  must,  in 
fact,  believe  in  an  anthropomorphic  God, — 
a  being  who,  although  the  very  heavens  can- 
not contain  him,  is,  after  all,  only  an  exag- 
gerated man,  with  all  man's  faults  and  fail- 
ings. 

What  is  the  prevalent  conception  of  the 
Father?    That  he  is  a  stern  judge,  and  that 
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Christ  is  the  being  who  shields  us  from  the 
Father.  The  obvious  tendency  is,  therefore, 
to  put  Christ  in  the  foreground,  reserving 
the  background  for  God. 

And,  by  the  way,  no  one  now  believes  our 
little  world  to  be  the  only  inhabited  world 
in  space.  In  Bible  times  this  was  believed. 
What,  then,  we  may  reverently  ask,  has 
been  done  with  other  worlds?  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  of  all  these  worlds  the 
earth  is  the  only  one  whose  people  need 
salvation.  Has  the  second  person  in  the 
trinity,  then,  gone  from  world  to  world,  suf- 
fering death  for  the  sins  of  their  inhabi- 
tants? How  absurd  this  supposition !  How 
reasonable  the  supposition  that  God  has 
sent  to  each  world  beings  wearing  the  form 
and  fashion  of  the  dwellers  therein,  but  en- 
dowed with  the  divine  faculty  so  fully  as  to 
serve  as  models  or  exemplars ! 

But  what  difference  does  it  make  to  man- 
kind whether  Christ  was  God  or  not?  None 
at  all.  No  one  will  deny  the  beauty  and 
truth  of  his  teaching ;  no  one  will  deny  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
The  fact  that  his  doctrines  were  not  new, 
that  they  had  been  preached  ages  before, 
does  not  detract  from  his  glory.  To  Christ 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  changed  them 
from  a  philosophical  abstraction  into  a  liv- 
ing reality.  Of  course,  if  the  atonement  is 
a  necessary  doctrine,  the  deity  of  Christ  be- 
comes of  the  greatest  importance.  But  the 
thinking  world  Is  rapidly  changing  its  views 
as  to  the  atonement  and  salvation  through 
the  blood  of  Christ.  And — to  diverge  for  a 
moment — what  do  Unitarians  believe  about 
salvation  through  the  blood  of  Christ?  Well, 
they  do  not  believe  that  this  blood  is  an 
offering  to  procure  God's  forbearance,  or 
that  the  death  of  the  innocent  can  atone  for 
the  sins  of  the  guilty.  They  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  theology  of  the  old  hymn, — 

"There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood, 
Drawn  from  ImmanuePs  veins, 

And  sinners  plunged  beneath  that  flood 
Lose  all  their  guilty  stains.'' 

But  they  do  believe  that  Christ's  death  was 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  his  mission ; 
and  this,  both  in  order  that  his  sincerity 
might  be  shown  and  also  that,  as  he  said, 
he  might  draw  all  men  unto  him.  For 
nothing  affects  humanity  so  deeply,  noth- 
ing so  stirs  within  us  respect  and  sympathy, 
as  the  death  of  a  great  leader  at  the  hands 


of  his  enemies.  The  ashes  of  the  martyrs 
are  the  seed  of  the  Church;  and  in  this 
sense  the  world  is  saved  by  the  blood  of 
Christ. 

But  to  return.  Apart  from  this  question 
of  vicarious  sacrifice,  of  what  possible  im- 
portance is  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of 
Christ?  If  his  teachings  are  true,  they  are 
true  quite  aside  from  his  personality.  Two 
and  two  are  four,  for  example,  not  because 
any  one  says  so,  but  because  the  thing  is 
true  intrinsically.  We  believe  in  wha 
Christ  taught,  then,  not  because  he  taught 
it,  but  because  what  he  taught  commends 
itself  to  our  reason  and  our  religious  instinct. 

It  is  said,  however,  this  view  is  throwing 
discredit  upon  Christ.  But  how  paltry  is 
this  objection !  If  Christ  be  Gkxl,  then,  by 
honoring  the  Father  we  honor  the  Son.  If 
Christ  be  not  God,  then  the  highest  honor 
we  can  pay  Christ  is  to  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps. But  is  not  this  a  petty  view  of  the 
matter?  It  presupposes  that  God  and  Christ 
are  envious,  jealous  beings, — beings  whose 
sole  care  it  is  to  guard  against  the  slightest 
infringement  of  their  dignity  I 

But,  again,  it  is  objected,  how  comfort- 
able is  the  knowledge  that  Christ,  by  per- 
sonal experience  as  a  man,  understood  all 
our  temptations!  He  and  the  Father — for 
the  Father  and  Christ  are  one — can  therefore 
sympathize  with  us;  for  God,  when  on 
earth,  endured  the  same  sufferings  we  en- 
dure, was  exposed  to  the  same  dangers  as 
those  which  confront  us !  But  how  childish 
is  such  argument!  Just  think  of  it!  That 
the  Being  who  created  the  universe,  the  om- 
niscient God,  should  need  to  come  down  to 
earth  in  order  by  personal  experience  to  ob- 
tain information  of  the  details  of  his  work  I 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Christ  as  God  is  no 
example  for  men  at  all.  Go  to  the  victim 
of  some  evil  habit  and  tell  him  to  follow 
the  example  of  Christ,  the  God-man,  and 
what  will  be  his  reply?  It  will  be  this: 
"Of  what  use  to  me  in  the  overcoming  of 
temptation  is  the  example  of  a  God?  Give 
me,  rather,  the  example  of  a  man."  And  it 
will  be  useless  for  the  evangelical  Christian 
to  explain  that,  as  man,  Christ  was  sub- 
jected to  temptation,  and  through  God's  aid 
overcame  it.  The  reply  will  be,  "If  all 
this  is  true,  then  Christ  is,  after  all,  only  a 
man,  not  God." 

The  trinitarian   theory,  in   fact,  so  inter- 
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laces  the  humanity  and  the  deity  of  Christ — 
each  being  put  forward  as  exigency  of  argu- 
ment requires — that  the  character  of  our 
great  Master  is  obscured,  its  beauty  dimmed. 
And,  by  the  way,  will  trinitarii^ns  say  that, 
as  man,  Christ  was  able  to  lead  a  perfect 
life?  If  so,  then  the  natural  conclusion  is 
that  other  men  can  do  the  same. 

But  this  doctrine  of  a  triune  God  produces 
mental  confusion,  not  only  as  to  Christ,  but 
also  as  to  God.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for 
any  human  being  to  hold  the  balance  fairly. 
The  ordinary  man  prays  to  God,  without 
any  reference  to  the  trinity;  hut  he  looks 
for  salvation  to  Christ,  as  to  a  friend  who 
shields  him  from  the  Father,  and  who  is 
potent  enough  to  persuade  the  Father  to  do 
something  which  otherwise  he  would  not 
do.  As  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  is  practically 
left  out  of  sight.  What  a  contrast  between 
this  obscurity  and  the  clearness  resulting 
from  a  belief  in  one  €k)d,  the  Father  of 
us  all! 

But  the  question  in  all  matters  such  as 
these  is  not  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this 
or  that  belief:  it  is,  Which  belief  is  cor- 
rect? We  are  not  responsible  for  effects: 
these  are  in  hands  higher  than  ours.  We 
are  responsible  for  an  honest  endeavor  to 
ascertain  the  truth. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trend 
of  thought  in  the  world  to-day  is  toward 
disbelief  in  Christ^s  deity.  This  trend  is, 
of  course,  not  conclusive  of  the  correctness 
or  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  doctrine.  But 
yet,  in  general,  the  trend  of  public  opinion 
is  toward  that  which  is  right  and  that  which 
ultimately  prevails.  Every  age  has  seen  a 
change  in  religious  opinion,  a  change  toward 
Liberal  Christianity.  And  succeeding  ages 
have  accepted  these  changes  as  being  more 
and  more  in  accord  with  Christian  princi- 
ples. 

The  trinity,  then,  is  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  Orthodoxy  and  liberal 
Christianity ;  and  upon  this  foundation  of 
the  trinity  has  the  whole  superstructure  of 
evangelical  Christianity  been  built.  It  be- 
hooves Unitarians,  therefore,  as  those  who 
believe  they  possess  the  truth  in  this  great 
matter,  to  hold  fast  thereto, — to  hold  fast  to 
the  precious  faith  of  one  God,  our  Father 
in  heaven,  and  of  one  Master  on  earth, 
Jesus  Christ.  J.  H.  Long. 

Hpokuie  Fails,  Wash. 


MAN*S  NEARNESS  TO  GOD, 

The  safety  of  man  as  a  moral  and  spiritual 
being  lies  in  his  nearness  to  God  and  com- 
munion with  him,  the  parent  Spirit  of  all. 
In  religious  phrase  this  is  called  '^  salva- 
tion." We  read  in  Holy  Writ  that  Adam 
was  the  son  of  God,  thus  indicating  a 
divine  origin  for  man.  The  Instinct  of  the 
child  leads  him  to  the  Father  Spirit,  who  is 
ever  near  to  the  soul  that  seeks  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  Herein  let  mankind 
find  inspiration  and  encouragement.  For  be 
it  still  kept  in  mind  that  the  union  of  man 
with  God  through  spiritual  sympathy  is  at 
once  the  spring,  the  sustaining  power  and 
consummation,  of  any  religion  that  is  vital 
and  proiluctive.  The  law  of  its  life  is  set- 
tled and  intelligible,  not  fluctuating,  uncer- 
tain, or  hard  to  be  understood.  "The  Lord 
is  with  you  while  ye  be  with  him,"  said  the 
prophet  of  old;  "but,  if  ye  forsake  him,  he 
will  forsake  you."  And  so  does  the  true 
prophet  and  teacher  speak  from  age  to  age 
concerning  that  mutual  relation  between 
God  and  man  which  is  the  central  point  in 
religion.  "Draw  nigh  to  God,  and  he  will 
draw  nigh  to  you."  This  is  the  familiar 
word  of  that  apostle  whose  epistle  is  con- 
spicuous for  its  practical  teaching.  Yet  it 
distinctly  announces  the  law  of  the  spirit- 
ual life  and  of  the  spiritual  hearing  of  the 
message  of  Jesus  to  mankind.  Thus  it 
illustrates  the  fruit  of  works  from  the  root 
of  holiness, —  man  in  union  with  God, 
doing  God-like  works. 

Christianity  is  eminently  practical.  It  is 
no  less  eminently  spiritual.  And  the  true 
measure  of  its  practical  power  must  be  found 
in  the  depth  of  its  spiritual  life.  Every 
truth  has  its  use,  and  every  good  impulse  its 
appointed  way.  But,  even  when  the  use  is 
discerned  and  the  appointed  way  seen,  there 
may  be  a  halting  will  which  recoils  before 
obstacles.  In  the  truth  discerned  and  in  his 
good  impulses  man  has  token  of  his  like- 
ness to  God,  through  fidelity  to  which  he 
may  grow  in  the  divine  image  wherein  he 
was  created.  But,  if  the  courage  of  faith 
be  wanting,  man  may  fall  away  from  the 
truth  he  discerns,  let  go  his  best  impulses, 
and  so  increase  the  distance  between  him- 
self and  the  Supreme  Source  of  truth  and 
goodness. 

The  question  may  be  asked,    as  of   old, 
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Can  man  by  searching  find  out  God?  Not 
in  his  infinitude.  Jn  his  infinitude  God 
transcends  human  facully.  Another  ques- 
tion is,  Can  man  know  anything  about 
God?  Some  say,  No.  But  such  denial  is 
made  by  ignoring  facts  of  human  nature 
and  human  experience.  Wherever  man  is 
found,  he  is  found  with  an  instinct,  as  a 
constituent  of  his  nature,  which  impels  him 
to  look  out  of  himself  to  something  other 
and  more  potent  than  himself  for  help, 
protection,  or  guidance.  This  is  a  fact 
which  requires  explanation.  Nor  is  it  any 
explanation  to  assert  that  it  is  a  delusion,  a 
superstition,  or  a  perversion.  Rather  is  it 
much  more  reasonable  to  affirm  the  existence 
of  a  reality  in  the  universe  correlative  to 
the  universal  sentiment.  The  idea  of  God 
will  vary  according  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  man.  In  the  savage  it  will  be  one 
thing,  in  the  civilized  man  quite  another 
thing. 

But  some  may  say :  How  or  where  is  God 
to  be  found?  I  look  to  the  heavens,  I  see 
him  not  there.  I  look  to  the  earth,  I  see 
him  not  there.  The  telescope  cannot  find 
him.  The  microscope  cannot  find  him.  We 
reply.  Certainly  not.  The  grace  and  beauty 
of  Raphaers  pictures  are  not  to  be  discerned 
by  the  use  of  an  ear  trumpet.  Nor  can  we 
appreciate  the  strains  of  Beethoven  through 
the  best  spectacles  the  optician  can  furnish. 
Whatever  may  be  the  object  of  our  search, 
we  must  use  the  appropriate  instrument  in 
our  seeking.  We  may  not  be  able  to  find 
God  in  the  heavens  by  telescope  nor  in  the 
earth  by  microscope;  and  yet,  if  we  had 
right  vision,  he  might  be  discerned  even 
there,  but  in  part  only  of  his  manifestation 
and  working.  Who  or  what  paints  the  lily 
or  gives  perfume  to  the  violet?  Whence 
the  brilliant  sparkle  of  the  diamond  and  the 
dewdrop?  Who  or  what  gives  grace  of 
curve  to  the  ocean  wave  and  the  snowdrift? 
Whence  the  splendor  of  the  northern  lights 
and  the  grandeur  of  sky  and  cloud  in  a  sum- 
mer sunset?  After  all  our  explanations  of 
earth  and  air  and  sunlight  as  agencies  in 
the  matter,  the  question  still  remains.  What 
lies  behind  all  these  as  primal  source? 
Whence  the  latent  power  of  producing 
beauty  and  use  through  agencies  of  earth 
and  air  and  light?  To  the  devout  vision  of 
the  Hebrew  psalmist  the  light  itself  was  as 
a  garment  of  the  living  God.     But  even  he 


could  not  look  behind  the  garment  and  find 
his  God  with  the  eye  of  sense. 

Our  first  search  must  be  in  another  direc- 
tion,— inward  rather  than  outward.      What 
do    we    find   within    ourselves?      Ideas    of 
truth,    right,    love,    holiness.      And    these 
ideas  have  furnished  and  still  furnish  help, 
hope,  light,  guidance,  comfort,  and  inspira- 
tion, more  or  less,   to  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men.     These  are  facts  no  less  than 
the  rocks,  metals,  and  gases  of  the  material 
world,  but  of  another  order.     They  are  not 
visible.     They  are  not  tangible.     They  are 
not  ponderable.     Yet  they  are  forces   con- 
stantly at  work,  mieiking  constant  .conquests, 
not  only  within  their  own  domain,  but  also 
in  things  outward  and  visible.     Man  is  con- 
scious of  possessing  these,  and  these  possess 
him.     They  are  moving  powers  within  him. 
Moving  to  what?    To  something  corresiwnd- 
ing.     But  who  or  what  or  where   is  that 
something?    Light  is  for  the  eye.     Sound  is 
for  the  ear.     But  who  or  what  or  where  is 
that  which   answers   as   correlative  of   the 
inward,    invisible,    spiritual  part   of    man? 
The  most  reasonable  answer  is  that  which 
affirms  a  corresponding  existence  apart  from 
man, yet  not  wholly  apart, — a  spiritual  exist- 
ence  or   being    above   man,    beyond    man, 
transcending  man,  yet  in  contact  with  man 
on   his   spiritual   side.     Here,   again,    some 
may  say,  as  some  have  said :  We  admit  the 
claim  of  man  to  an  ideal  and  spiritual  nat- 
ure, but  beyond  that  we  cannot  go.     Of  any 
conscious  spiritual  being,  such  as  men  com- 
monly call   God,   we   know   nothing.     The 
only  God  we  know  or  can  think  of  is  that 
which  comes  to  consciousness  in  man  him- 
self.    Such  is  the  only  God  we  profess   to 
know  or  serve.  .  Well,  I  patise  not  here  to 
argue  this  matter,  but  would  simply  say  to 
such  persons:  Be  true  to  the  highest  you 
know   of    truth,    right,   holiness,  love.     Be 
loyal  to  these,  even  if  you  cannot  just  now 
look  beyond  them ;  and  the  transcending  God 
will  count  that  as   loyalty  to  himself,  and 
give  you  assurance  that  you  are  not  far  from 
the  kingdom. 

Let  us  pass  now  to  something  more  per- 
sonal and  direct.  The  religion  taught  by 
Jesus  through  his  word  and  life  is  other 
than  metaphysics  or  philosophy  or  even 
theology.  It  is  simply  and  emphatically  a 
religion  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  show 
man  the  way  of  approach  to  the  Father  and 
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to  secure  a  closer  union  with  him.  Con- 
sider what  God  is  according  to  the  Chris- 
tian idea.  He  is  our  highest  conception  of 
truth,  justice,  holiness,  and  love.  He  is 
infinitely  higher  than  our  highest  concep- 
tions, hut  in  the  faculties  which  lift  us  to  an 
apprehension  and  appreciation  of  those  qual- 
ities, we  hare  the  guidance  which  points 
the  way.  We  see  what  God  is ;  and,  if  we 
would  gain  nearness  to  him,  we  must  keep 
in  the  light  and  walk  in  the  way  of  his  own 
perfections.  Every  advance  we  make  in 
these  is  a  nearer  approach  to  God. 

Our  great  Teacher  has  taught  us  of  God, 
not  as  a  mass  of  abstract  perfections,  but  as 
a  personal  Being  in  whom  all  perfections 
are  embodied.  God  is  God  our  Father. 
We  are  to  regard  him,  therefore,  as  one 
who  stands  in  a  gracious  and  loving  relation 
to  OS.  And,  as  the  approach  to  an  earthly 
parent  is  intelligible,  so  may  be  the  approach 
to  the  heavenly  Parent.  Jesus  refers  to  the 
dealing  of  the  earthly  father  with  his  chil- 
dren to  illustrate  the  heavenly  Father's  deal- 
ing with  men.  God  is  our  Father,  filling 
our  lives  with  mercies  even  when  we  stand 
apart  from  him  through  neglect  and  disobe- 
dience. He  is  never  far  from  any  of  us, 
bat  ever  ready  to  hear  the  faintest  prayer, 
whether  spoken  or  unspoken.  Of  special 
avail  is  the  active  prayer  of  the  life.  By 
this  I  mean  a  life  conformed,  in  its  prevail- 
ing thoughts  and  activities,  to  his  law  of  rec- 
titude and  holiness,  subjecting  to  this  law 
all  motions  of  selfishness  and  baser  desire 
which  stir  our  souls  to  mislead  and  destroy 
them.  Thus  to  pray  in  heart  and  strive  in 
the  life  is  to  draw  near  to  God. 

The  Christ  has  shown  to  mankind  God 
as  a  Father  and  shovni  the  way  of  approach 
to  him.  "I  am  the  way,"  said  Jesus,  the 
perfect  man,  in  whom  the  word  of  God 
s^ppeared  incarnate  for  the  guidance  and 
benefit  of  humanity.  He  called  on  his  dis- 
ciples to  be  perfect  as  their  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect.  And  in  his  life  and 
teaching  he  showed  them  the  way.  He  is 
the  living  way, — the  high  priest  of  human- 
ity, who,  by  the  sacrifice  of  self,  has  drawn 
aside  the  veil  which  screened  the  holy  of 
holies,  and  shown  all  the  sons  of  men  how 
they,  too,  may  become  sons  of  God  and 
lyings  and  priests  unto  him  through  lives  of 
conseciited  service.  By  the  stern  way  of 
>elf -denial  and  the  cross  is  man  to  rise  to 


the  sight  and  service  of  God.  When  the 
sense  of  sin  is  felt,  the  sense  of  distance 
from  God  is  felt.  And  this  stirs  to  more 
serious  thought  and  to  compunction  which 
touches  the  springs  of  will,  and  turns  its 
energy  God  ward.  Through  a  devout  habit 
of  life  the  man  will  be  fortified  in  every 
advance  he  makes.  Every  self -conquest  and 
sin-conquest  by  him  accomplished  will  be 
an  achievement  bringing  him  nearer  to  God. 
In  such  case,  the  Father  comes  forth  to  meet 
him,  as  to  the  prodigal  in  the  parable.  Let 
us  think  what  this  means.  God,  the  Foun- 
tain of  life  and  Father  of  men,  being  the 
perfection  of  truth,  justice,  holiness,  and 
love,  these  have  in  him  their  full  embodi- 
ment. And  the  divine  approach  to  man  is 
felt  and  indicated  by  the  influx  of  those 
qualities.  They  flow  into  him,  taking  pos- 
session of  every  department  of  his  being, — 
intellect,  conscience,  heart,  and  soul.  They 
flow  into  him,  moulding  his  nature  into 
their  own  forms  and  making  their  opposites 
— falsehood,  injustice,  impurity,  and  ill- 
will —  hateful  to  him.  The  motions  of 
man^s  nature  Godward,  quickened  by  i>eni- 
tence  and  sustained  by  perseverance,  open 
the  channels  through  which  the  Spirit  en- 
ters to  build  him  up  in  the  spiritual  life, 
and  bring  him  into  vital  and  lasting  com- 
munion with  God.  John  Cordner. 
Boston.    

MEDITA  TION, 

In  the  deep  solitude  of  mine  own  heart 

My  spirit  wanders  in  the  brooding  hush 

And  solemn  awe  of  a  strange  world  unseen. 

Here  in  a  valley  of  despair  pale  ghosts 

Go  trooping  by, — the  memories  of  hopes 

Long  perisned.    There  upon  the  mystic  hill 

A  congregation  of  white  forms  appears, 

So  thinly  veiled  with  the  encircling  gloom 

Methinks  I  recognize  my  mother's  smile 

Of  welcome. 

Beyond,  a  mountain  lifts  its  towers  of  strength. 

Bathed  in  a  light  of  which  the  mellow  flame 

Of  evening  was  bat  a  faint  prophecy  ; 

And  from  its  wooded  haunts  flow  forth    such 

streams 
As  gladden  all  the  planet  of  the  heart, 
Which  has  its  continents,  its  rivers  and 
Its  seas, — a  habitation  of  the  gods. 
Above  it  broods  a  firmament  thick-set 
With  intellectual  stars ;  and  in  its  midst 
I  see  the  throne  of  God,  who  hnng  the  worlds 
Within  the  universal  void,  and  made 
Out  of  the  ansubstantial  air,  as  'twere. 
The  pillars  of  the  universe. 

Lee  Fairchild. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
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THE  EFFICACY  OF  PRAYER, 


Belief  in  prayer  is  common  to  all  relig- 
ions. In  even'  language  the  children  of 
men  call  upon  God.  Wherever  religion  is 
found — and  it  is  found  everywhere — there 
is  some  form  of  this  hahit. 

Socrates  prayed.  The  Iliad  is  sprinkled 
with  prayers.  Supplication  is  a  world-wide 
instinct,  and  has  organized  itself  into  many 
forms.  The  Christian  religion  has  its  own 
conception  and  theory  of  prayer.  But  the 
peculiarity  is  only  in  tlie  theory.  The 
instinct  of  supplication  is  ultimately  the 
same,  whether  it  finds  expression  in  the 
ordinary  prayer-meeting,  or  in  the  Hindu 
mother* s  sacrifice  of  her  child,  or  in  the 
renunciation  of  Gautama,  or  in  the  heca- 
tombs of  the  Greek  army  laying  siege  to 
Troy,  or  in  the  ghost  dance  of  the  American 

Indians. 

The  differences  in  theories  and  methods 
are  differences  consequent  upon  various  de- 
grees of  knowledge,  of  culture,  and  of  en- 
lightenment. Beneath  these  superficialities 
there  is  the  same  venerable  and  universal 
instinct  which  in  every  age  of  the  world  has 
turned  the  longing  heart  of  man  toward  the 
Infinite  One.  The  language  may  vary.  The 
philosophy  may  be  different.  The  forms 
and  methods  may  show  no  similarity  nor 
connection.     Yet  the  sentiment  is  one. 

Man  began  life  with  a  cr>%  and  with  no 
language  but  a  cry.  Yet  it  was  a  cry  to  the 
Unseen,  to  the  Infinite,  to  the  Everlasting. 
It  was  a  cry  of  fear,  of  helplessness.  We 
know  how  potent  is  such  a  cry  when  it 
touches  the  heart  of  the  mother.  Perhaps 
in  ways  that  man  has  never  known  that  cry 
touched  the  heart  of  God.  Then  knowledge 
came,  and  turned  the  night  of  ignorance  into 
day;  but  the  star  of  religion,  instead  of 
being  quenched,  became  a  sun  to  light  the 
day.  Philosophy  came  and  achieved ;  but 
it  only  made  the  old  impulses  of  the  soul 
more  imperative.  Then  science  came,  and 
saw,  and  conquered ;  but,  when  she  had  laid 
her  foundations  deep  and  wide,  the  temple 
of  religion  stood  on  them,  and  thus  made 
the  structure  complete.  Thus  has  the  con- 
sciousness of  dependence — beginning  when 
human  life  began — attended  all  its  steps  of 
progress,  kept  pace  with  every  advance,  won 
its  way  into  the  heart  of  knowledge,  allied 
Itself  with  philosophy,  and  united  with  sci- 


ence in  a  rational  and  consistent  hypothesis 
for  the  explanation  of  the  world  and  man. 
And  this  feeling  of  dependence — old  as  man 
and  new  as  the  last  unanswered  question  of 
the  human  soul — \&  the  prime  element  in  the 
world-wide  instinct  of  prayer. 

The  current  theory  of  prayer  is  too  well 
known  to  require  statement.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  there  is  a  growing  discontent 
with  that  theory,  and  consequently  a  grow- 
ing distaste  for  prayer  as  we  have  seen  it 
practised.  The  faith  that  men  may  ask  for 
things  of  God  and  get  them  for  the  asking 
is  a  waning  faith.  The  working  concep- 
tions of  religion  are  changing,  and  while 
the  change  is  going  on  there  is  an  inevitable 
interruption  in  some  of  the  exercises  of  relig- 
ion. There  are  many  who  have  lost  faith  in 
the  old  manner  of  prayer,  and  have  not  yet 
worked  out  a  satisfactory  method  for  them- 
selves. 

This  condition  is  due,  in  great  part,  to 
the  change  taking  place  in  the  idea  and  con- 
ception of  God.  Prayer  was  first  wrung 
from  the  heart  by  fear.  Men  stood  in  peril, 
and,  having  nowhere  else  to  turn,  turned  to 
the  Unseen  and  cried  out  for  help.  As  the 
idea  of  God  enlarged,  men  thought  God 
sent  disasters  upon  them  to  punish  them 
for  their  wickedness.  Accordingly,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  placate  or  appease  God 
by  sacrifices  and  offerings.  The  idea  of  sac- 
rifice in  the  sense  of  propitiation  has  long 
been  a  part  of  religion.  It  always  means 
the  same  thing,  whether  it  is  the  sacrifice 
of  Christian  or  Jew  or  Greek ;  namely,  the 
necessity  of  reconciling  an  offended  God. 
Religion  has  by  no  means  outgrown  its 
fears.  It  is  even  yet  a  long,  long  way  from 
being,  as  Jesus  defined  it,  love.  Because 
of  this  conception  of  God,  prayer  has  com- 
monly involved  the  two  ideas  of  placating 
the  Infinite  by  sacrifice  and  winning  spe- 
cial favors  in  consequence. 

Prayer  has  been  held  up  as  a  form  of 
sacrifice,  and  hence  acceptable  in  his  sight. 
But,  to  make  the  sacrifice  compelling,  the 
suppliant  has  been  taught  to  offer  his  peti- 
tion in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
suffering  Christ.  The  philosophy  of  this  is 
that  God  is  well  pleased  with  the  agony  of 
the  cross;  and,  being  reconciled  or  made 
favorable  to  man  by  that  agony,  he  will  pre- 
sumably grant  the  petitions  that  ate  made 
in  its  name. 
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Emboldened  by  this  enormous  advantage 
of  having  an  infinite  sacrifice  with  which 
to  enforce  one^s  plea,  prayer  becomes  gar- 
rulous and  dictatorial.  The  words  of  Jesus 
are  construed  literally :  Whatsoever  ye  shall 
ask,  believing,  it  shall  be  given  you.  And 
what  have  not  men  asked  of  God?  How 
has  the  Impatience  of  earth  chided  Heaven, 
and  the  ignorance  of  man  dictated  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  Infinite!  All  prayer  that 
assumes  to  ask  for  si>ecial  favors  assumes 
to  know  what  is  best  for  the  management  of 
life. 

One  by  one  the  ideas  essential  to  the 
old  theory  of  prayer  have  been  either  aban- 
doned or  greatly  modified,  until  the  concep- 
tion of  prayer  must  be  reconstructed.  The 
Infinite  is  not  thought  of  as  needing  to  be 
reconciled  to  man.  The  Eternal  One  is  not 
angry.  Sacrifices  have  lost  their  meaning. 
Fear  is  not  the  noblest  impulse  to  worship. 
The  Ruler  of  the  universe  needeth  not  the 
wisdom  of  man  to  direct  his  counsels  and 
determine  his  deeds. 

All  the  progress  the  world  has  ever  made 
has  not  brought  the  soul  of  man  one  step 
nearer  to  a  condition  of  self-sufiiciency  nor 
furnished  any  ground  for  the  hope  that  it 
ever  will  be  sufficient.  The  method  and 
conception  of  dependence,  like  the  method 
and  conception  of  prayer,  have  changed, 
while  the  fact  remains  the  same.  Fear  and 
ignorance  and  superstition  have  grown  less 
and  less,  leaving  the  soul  free  to  obey  its 
higher  impulses  and  adjust  its  faith  ra- 
tionally to  the  conditions  of  an  intelligent 
universe. 

Where,  then,  is  there  any  place  or  justi- 
fication for  prayer?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  largely  one  of  experience,  to  be 
worked  out  in  the  individual  life.  What  is 
said  must  be  more  In  the  way  of  suggestions 
than  demonstration  or  argument.  The  fol- 
lowing thoughts  may  be  helpful. 

First,  prayer  is  not  sacrificial.  God  is 
not  one  who  needs  to  be  propitiated.  He 
is  the  imchangeable, — unchangeably  calm, 
vise,  and  holy,  the  same  in  his  relations 
to  man  before  as  after  man^s  praying.  We 
do  not  and  cannot  change  the  heart  of  the 
Infinite.  It  is  already  infinitely  compas- 
sionate and  tender.  How  can  it  be  more? 
Second,  prayer  does  not  alter  the  plans 
of  the  Infinite.  His  purposes  are  everlast- 
ing.   They  foresee  the  end  from  the  begin- 


ning, and  are  infinitely  wise  and  just.  How 
can  they  be  more?  How  can  they  be 
changed  by  man^s  impetuous  and  blind  de- 
sires? 

Third,  the  Infinite  does  not  give  things 
away  in  the  sense  of  free  gifts.  It  is  use- 
less to  pray  for  special  things,  as  for  rain  or 
health  or  prosperity  or  virtue.  It  is  part  of 
the  nature  of  the  soul  that  nothing  can  be 
given  to  it  outright. 

How  can  virtue  or  righteousness  be  given 
to  a  soul?  It  would  not  be  the  sours  if  it 
were  given  to  it.  It  would  be  a  garment 
that  covered  the  soul,  and  not  the  soul 
itself.  But  when  it  has  been  brought  out 
by  its  own  effort,  when  it  has  been  achieved,  . 
when  the  soul  has  nobly  transcended  the 
circumstances  and  temptations  of  life,  and 
entered  into  that  harmony  with  the  good 
and  the  pure  and  true  which  is  meant  by 
righteousness,  then  it  does  not  have  virtue, 
it  is  virtue. 

Prayer  may  be  defined  as  the  intense  con- 
sciousness of  God.  Silence  or  speech  is 
the  same  to  it.  This  consciousness  which 
the  soul  has  of  God  admits  of  no  theory,  is 
bound  by  no  formula,  and  subject  to  no  rules. 

The  effect  of  prayer  is  not  to  bring  us  to 
God,  not  to  bring  God  to  us,  but  rather  to 
touch  our  inner  vision  with  the  power  of 
seeing  that  the  divine  pressure  enfolds  us 
always.  It  is  not  to  persuade  the  Infinite 
to  do  certain  things  for  us,  but  rather  to 
reveal  to  us  how  he  has  done  and  is  doing 
all  things  for  us,  lovingly,  wisely,  and  with- 
out end.  In  the  highest  sense  it  is  com- 
munion, in  which  the  soul  learns  to  trust 
God  fully. 

It  degrades  prayer  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
duty  which  God  demands.  Without  natu- 
ralness and  spontaneity  it  cannot  be  prayer. 
Its  practical  value  consists  in  bringing  the 
will  and  purpose  of  man  into  harmony  with 
the  divine  will.  It  effects  an  understanding 
between  the  soul  and  the  Infinite.  God  and 
man  become  laborers  together.  And  the 
mystery  is  where  the  human  leaves  off  and 
the  divine  begins.  This  mystery  increases 
as  the  soul  rises,  till,  lost  in  wonder,  the 
rapt  soul  exclaims  with  Jesus,  ^'I  and  my 
Father  are  one. "  J.  E.  Hobebts. 

BLansas  City,  Mo. 


'<By  faith   man    sees    into   the   heart   of 
God." 
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THE  PASSION  PLAY. 


A  SERMON    BY    REV.   T.    G.    MIL8TED,   UNITY 
CHURCH,    CHICAGO. 


"  For  we  have  not  a  bigh  priest  that  cannot  be 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  but  one 
that  hath  been  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are, 
yet  without  sin."—  Heb.  iv.  16. 

During  the  Middle  Age,  when  few  of  the 
followers  of  our  faith  could  read,  and  when 
few  could  understand  the  Latin  of  the 
church  service,  the  priests  and  teachers 
sought  to  make  the  people  familiar  with 
Biblical  subjects  by  scenic  representations. 
These  were  called  "Miracle  Plays";  they 
were  performed  in  the  churches  by  the  clergy, 
and  set  forth  some  of  the  events  described  in 
the  Bible  and  some  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Church.  But  in  the  course  of  time  these 
performances  sank  to  such  a  low  level  that 
they  were  forbidden,  and  finally  ceased. 
One  of  these  Miracle  Plays  is,  however,  still 
performed,  every  tenth  year,  at  Oberammer- 
gau,  in  the  Bavarian  highlands,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vow  made  two  himdred  and  fifty 
years  ago  by  the  people  of  the  village  to 
avert  a  plague  then  raging  in  those  parts. 
It  is  called  "The  Passion  Play,"  represent- 
ing the  passion  and  death  of  Christ.  The 
performance  requires  three  hundred  and 
fifty  actors ;  it  lasts  from  8  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  , 
and  is  repeated  on  twelve  successive  Sun- 
days. It  was  performed  last  summer,  at- 
tracting many  Europeans  and  Americans; 
and  the  people  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
United  States  have  heard  and  read  much  of 
"The  Passion  Play"  since  the  last  perform- 
ance of  it. 

In  this  play  a  peasant  takes  the  part  of 
Jesus,  goes  through  the  suffering  and  agony 
of  the  last  hours,  and  dies  upon  the  cross. 
Xotice  several  things  about  this  representa- 
tion of  the  last  hours  of  the  Master.  It  is 
known  beforehand,  is  learned  by  rote,  is  a 
part  taken,  not  a  free,  spontaneous,  living 
experience  springing  from  the  moment.  All 
has  been  planned  and  known  for  months, 
perhaps  years,  beforehand.  This  makes  the 
whole  performance  unreal.  It  does  not 
beget  in  the  performer  or  in  the  beholders 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  would  fill 
them  if  it  were  real.  The  part  is  foreign  to 
the  man  taking  it :  he  is  one  of  the  dramatis 
personoBy — the  persona  (from  per  and  so- 
nar e),  or  character,  so  called  because  in  early 


times  the  performer  wore  a  mask  through 
which  the  words  sounded.  The  character  is 
only  a  mask  for  the  time  being.  Further, 
the  effect  is  not  what  it  seems  to  be.  In- 
stead of  going  down  to  death  and  the  grave, 
this  peasant  goes  to  his  home  and  family,  to 
the  applause  of  his  townsmen,  and  to  con- 
siderable notoriety,  for  a  time,  throughout 
Christendom.  He  goes  his  way,  the  behold- 
ers go  theirs ;  the  performance  has  had  no 
basis  of  reality,  and  its  effect  is  like  that  of 
a  dream. 

There  is  always  this  same  difference  be- 
tween real  life  and  any  play  or  dramatic 
representation.  The  actor  knows  coming 
events  beforehand,  which  takes  all  genuine- 
ness out  of  them;  while  in  real  life  we 
know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  In 
the  crises  and  agonies  of  life,  what  would  we 
not  give  to  know  the  issue  of  an  hour !  In 
the  play,  we  have  sham  sorrows,  mock  hero- 
ism, simulated  virtues,  tragedies  in  appear- 
ance only,  and  one  can  well  afford  to  go 
through  them ;  while  in  real  life  the  miser- 
ies, burdens,  and  tragedies  crush  men  and 
women  to  the  earth.  In  the  play,  Caesar  can 
well  afford  to  fall  in  the  capitol,  Brutus 
and  Cassius  at  Philippi,  for  they  probably 
come  together  afterward  for  conviviality: 
to  the  real  Caesar,  Brutus,  and  Cassius,  it 
was  an  eternal  parting  and  a  heart-breaking 
agony.  It  requires  no  bravery  for  Mary 
Stuart  and  Desdemona  to  die  upon  the  stage ; 
but,  when  the  headsman  and  the  Moor  were 
real,  the  souls  of  the  victims  were  cleft  in 
twain.     When  Wolsey  cried, — 

"Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  great- 
ness 1" 

it  was  out  of  a  soul  stirred  to  its  depths. 
The  actor  may  well  simulate  the  anguish  of 
the  Cardinal,  for  he  knows  that  his  future 
reward  will  be  in  proportion  to  his  simula- 
tion of  grief.  Sleep  forsook  the  real  Mac- 
beth, and  gnawing  remorse  took  its  place. 
The  Macbeth  of  the  play  soon  foiigets  his 
feigned  remorse  in  slumber.  We  have  seen 
sham  battles  and  naval  engagements,  which, 
when  the  noise  and  smoke  had  passed,  l^t 
all  things  serene  and  the  combatants  more 
filled  with  joy  than  before.  But  the  real 
battles  of  history  had  all  the  suffering  and 
agony  possible  to  mortals.  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  Danton  and  Robespierre, 
did  not  know  that  the  guillotine    awaited 
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them.  That  such  was  their  end  makes  their 
lives  so  tragic.  In  the  tragedies  of  real  life, 
death  ends  all  with  its  sorrow  and  its  woe. 
In  the  tragedies  of  the  stage  there  is  only 
mock  agony,  mock  suffering,  feigned  death, 
wooden  swords  and  harmless  guns,  the  flush 
of  pain  and  the  pallor  of  death  nothing  but 
paint  and  powder;  and,  after  all  is  over, 
we  see  our  heroes,  who  have  apparently  suf- 
fered to  the  extreme,  come,  bowing  and  smil- 
ing, before  the  curtain  I  There  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference :  all  the  gulf  between  life  and  death 
lies  between  that  which  is  real  and  that 
which  is  feigned ;  and  I  have  dwelt  on  this 
at  some  length  to  show  that  that  which  is 
known  beforehand,  and  the  apparent  results 
of  which  are  foreseen  and  thereby  annulled, 
cannot  have  the  tragic  elements  which  filled 
the  lives  of  all  those  whose  career  was  cut 
short  by  violence. 

It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me  that 
theologians  and  the  Church  in  general  have 
not  seen  that  the  current  theology  reduces 
the  life  of  Jesus  to  nothing  but  a  l^ojMion 
Play,  In  the  first  place,  he  knew  b^ore- 
hand  all  the  events  which  filled  his  life. 
He  knew  from  all  eternity  what  would  be 
his  reception  by  mankind,  foresaw  his  rejec- 
tion and  his  death  upon  the  cross.  All  had 
been  prophesied.  Over  and  over  again  the 
Gospels  state  that  many  of  the  things  he  did 
were  done  that  the  prophecies  might  be  ful- 
filled. When  on  the  cross  Jesus  said,  "I 
thirst,"  he  said  it,  not  because  he  thirsted, 
bat  because  the  time  had  come  when  those 
words  were  to  be  spoken,  "that  the  script- 
ure might  be  fulfilled"  (John  xix.  28). 
The  rdle  to  be  carried  out  embraced  others 
besides  Christ,  as  in  the  casting  of  lots  for 
the  seamless  robe.  When  the  proper  time 
came,  or  when  the  cue  was  given,  a  certain 
thing  was  said  or  done  because  it  had  been 
so  prearranged.  According  to  the  current 
theology,  the  life  of  Jesus  was  not  a  free, 
spontaneous  living  from  moment  to  mo- 
ment: it  had  been  planned  and  ordained 
from  all  eternity.  Again,  from  this  same 
standpoint,  the  humanity  of  Jesus  was  a 
part  assumed.  It  was  a  mask  which  for 
thirty-three  years  only  concealed  his  deity ; 
and,  when  his  part  on  earth  had  been  ac- 
complished, he  laid  aside  the  mask  of  his 
humanity,  and,  assuming  his  deity,  took  his 
real  place  in  the  heavens  at  the  right  hand 
of  GkNl.     Farther,  the  result,  the  reward,  of 


his  earthly  pilgrimage,  was  in  full  view  all 
the  time.  He  knew  that  his  suffering  was 
only  for  a  time ;  he  knew  when  he  seemed 
to  be  thwarted  that,  in  fact,  he  was  the  real 
victor.  His  death  was  only  apparent;  the 
tomb  was  not  to  him  what  it  is  to  us.  In 
fact,  all  his  sufferings,  together  with  the  last 
agony,  were  in  their  effect  annulled  and  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  power 
and  joy  which  he  knew  awaited  him  after 
Calvary  and  the  cross.  It  makes  a  vast 
difference  in  every  great  event  of  his  life 
whether  he  knew  of  it  beforehand,  and  had 
a  complete  knowledge  of  its  results,  which 
he  must  have  had  if  he  was  "very  God  of 
very  God,"  or  whether  he  lived  through  each 
event  and  met  every  crisis,  as  we  mortals 
must,  with  no  power  but  that  of  the  spirit 
which  is  open  to  us  all.  When  he  was 
tempted  in  the  wilderness,  how  unworthy 
would  it  be  to  call  that  a  temptation  if  he 
knew  all  the  while  that  victory  was  his  ere 
the  contest  began!  When  he  came  back 
from  the  wilderness  and  stood  up  to  teach 
the  people  of  Nazareth,  and  they  in  derision 
said,  "Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son?"  and 
hurled  their  taunts  at  him,  it  makes  a  vast 
difference  whether  he  was  indeed  the  car- 
penter's son  or  whether  he  knew  he  was  the 
son  of  no  man,  but  the  "only  begotten"  of 
the  Father.  In  the  latter  case,  no  human 
taimt  would  have  any  sting.  When,  in 
Gethsemane,  he  fell  upon  his  face  and 
prayed  that  the  cup  might  pass  from  him, 
it  makes  a  difference,  again,  whether  it  was 
a  cup  which  he  must  drink  with  no  help 
but  that  of  the  spirit  within  him  or  whether 
he  knew  that  that  cup  would  soon  be  ex- 
changed for  one  filled  with  the  bliss  of 
heaven.  When  he  hung  upon  the  cross, 
did  he  bear  the  agony  with  the  faith  of  a 
man  or  with  the  knowledge  of  a  God?  The 
difference  be  ween  these  two  extremes  cannot 
be  stated  in  language. 

The  current  view  robs  his  life  of  all  real- 
ity. It  could  not  be  real  if  it  was  fore- 
known. It  robs  his  life  of  all  merit,  for 
there  was  no  merit  in  doing  what  it  did  not 
require  heroism  to  do ;  and  it  did  not  require 
heroism  for  him  to  do  those  things,  consid- 
ering who  he  was  and  whence  he  came  and 
whither  he  went.  I  knew  of  a  father  trying 
to  interest  his  boy  in  the  sufferings  of  Jesus. 
But  the  boy,  with  a  deeper  insight  than  that 
of  the  father  or  the  Church,  refused  to  be 
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moved,  saying,  "Oh,  he  knew  he  was  com- 
ing out  all  right" ;  and  thus  were  the  father^s 
eyes  opened  to  the  unreality  of  the  common 
teaching  concerning  the  life  of  Jesus.  It 
robs  his  life,  further,  of  trust  and  faith,  the 
sublimest  attributes  of  our  nature:  there 
was  no  room  for  faith  in  his  life,  for  all 
was  opei^  knoioledfje  with  him.  And  faith 
begins  only  where  knowledge  ends.  There 
is  no  room  for  trust  in  a  life  that  can  per- 
fectly read  the  future. 

No  one  would  refuse  his  suffering  if  he 
could  immediately  step  into  kis  power  and 
joy.  Many  a  man  and  many  a  woman  have 
borne  the  suffering  without  the  recompense 
which — according  to  the  current  theology — 
always  came  to  him.  Thus  it  is  plain,  I 
think,  that  the  life  of  Jesus  is  reduced  to 
a  hollow  phantasm,  a  vain  appearance, — 
as  much  so  as  the  acting  of  the  peasant  at 
Oberammergau.  In  the  case  of  both,  it  is 
only  a  passion  play^  Jesus  coming  to  the 
part  from  above,  the  peasant  coming  to  it 
from  below. 

Millions  in  Christendom  have  uncon- 
sciously felt  the  truth  of  the  position  here 
taken,  and  that  is  why  so  many  have  no 
love  for  Jesus  and  no  interest  in  his  life. 
It  does  not  appeal  to  them,  as  do  heroic 
human  lives.  He  knew  he  was  coming  out 
all  right:  they  do  not  know  that  they  will 
come  out  all  right.  And  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference. Men  have  taken  the  Church  at  its 
word,  and  have  turned  from  the  life  of 
Christ  as  being  so  different  from  theirs,  the 
beginning,  conditions,  and  results  of  it  so 
dissimilar  that  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
do  likewise.  And  many,  having  turned  from 
the  Church's  position,  have  hungered  for 
religion  until  they  found  the  liberal  faith 
which  rescued  the  life  of  the  Master  from 
the  realm  of  appearances  and  made  it  gen- 
uine,— the  most  real  life  lived  by  any  son  of 
man. 

The  current  theology  is  belittling  to  Jesus 
and  to  the  Almighty ;  for  it  represents  them 
as  having  planned  from  all  eternity  to  de- 
ceive mankind  by  the  coming  into  the  world 
of  one  who  passed  for  a  man,  but  who  was 
in  reality  God.  But  Jesus  made  no  such 
claim  for  himself.  He  said,  "Why  callest 
thou  me  good?"  When  the  disciples  were 
clamoring  for  the  heavenly  thrones,  he  said, 
"It  is  not  mine  to  give."  When  asked  a 
question  concern iug  the  future,  he  frankly 


said  that  he  did  not  know,  that  no  one 
knew, — ^neither  the  Son  nor  the  angels  in 
heaven,  but  the  Father  only.  Again  he 
said,  "I  can  do  nothing  of  myself";  and  he 
spent  whole  nights  in  prayer.  And  how 
hollow  and  misleading  were  those  words  of 
anguish  on  the  cross,  "My  Grod,  my  Grod, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  if  all  the  while 
he  knew  God  had  not  forsaken  him,  that  he 
was  at  that  hour  duly  fulfilling  the  plan  of 
Qod,  and  would  soon  again  behold  the  face 
of  God  forevermore !  Also  the  apostles  who 
came  after  Jesus  tell  us  that  he  grew  in  wis- 
dom, was  made  perfect  through  suffering, 
learned  obedience,  and  finally  was  in  all 
points  tempted  like  as  we  are.  How  could 
all  this  have  been  if  his  nature  was  onlike 
ours? 

In  this  great  question  of  the  nature  of  the 
Master  we  are  driven  to  one  of  two  alterna- 
tives. The  first  is  that  he  waa  unlike  us, 
and,  if  so,  his  apparently  human  life  was 
unreal.  In  that  case,  his  life  has  no  lesson 
for  us,  is  of  no  value  to  us.  Of  what  sig- 
nificance is  it  to  us  that  he  fought  the  mor- 
tal fight  and  was  victorious ;  that  he,  when 
tried,  overcame ;  that  he  was  always  true  to 
the  highest,  if  he  to  outward  appearance 
only  was  a  man,  but  inwardly  was  of  a  nat- 
ure that  could  not  be  touched  by  our  infirm- 
ities? Of  what  value  as  an  example  can 
his  life  be  to  jus  if  he  in  the  conflict  with 
the  world  had  weapons  which  he  brought 
with  him  from  the  skies  and  which  we  can- 
not wield?  Or  if  he  had  a  diviner  knowl- 
edge, not  open  to  us?  Or  if  he  had  a  iK)wer 
and  a  spirit  which  will  not  visit  us  with 
equal  strength?  Or  if  he  had  memories  of 
the  courts  above,  and  a  certainty  of  return- 
ing thither  which  we  have  not?  That  which 
is  possible  to  God  or  to  an  archangel  might 
be  entirely  beyond  us,  because  their  powers 
are  not  ours.  Similar  demands  can  only  be 
made  of  like  natures  enjoying  like  re- 
sources. If  he  was  different  from  us,  our 
temptations,  our  burdens,  would  have  been 
nothing  to  him  with  his  infinite  resources. 
If  there  was  something  special  in  him  from 
which  we,  by  nature,  are  debarred,  how 
vain  his  words,  Follow  me!  As  well  might 
the  eagle,  as  it  goes  soaring  toward  the  sun, 
say  to  the  crawling  worm,  "Follow  me."  It 
cannot,  as  it  has  not  the  eaglets  powers.  If 
the  mission  of  Jesus  was  only  to  show  what 
God  could  do,  it  was  unnecessary.     For  men 
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knew  before  the  time  of  Christ  that  God 
ooold  love  his  enemies ;  that  God  could  not 
be  tempted  onto  sin ;  that  God  could  not  be 
cast  down  nor  destroyed;  that  God  in  the 
midst  of  cares  and  toils  could  forever  show 
forth  the  divine  life  of  power,  peace,  and 
love.  But  the  world  did  not  know  what 
Jesus  came  to  show:  that  man  could  love 
his  enemies;  that  man  could  say  to  every 
temptation,    ''Gret  thee    behind  me";    that 

man  could  stand  erect  and  free  amid  all  the 

• 

assaults  of  sin ;  that  man  could  be  pure  in 
heart,  meek,  merciful,  and  forgiving,  and 
always  be  true  to  the  heavenly  vision. 

This  is  the  other  alternative  to  which  we 
are  driven;  namely,  that  Jesus  was,  in  his 
nature,  like  us.  He  was  a  high  priest 
touched  with  our  infirmities,  as  our  text 
says,  and  tejnpted  in  all  points  like  as  we 
are.  All  are  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
beyond  which  nothing  can  go.  In  all  the 
heavens  above  there  is  nothing  surpassing 
the  image  of  the  Almighty.  So  that  Jesus 
was  in  all  things  like  as  we  are,  not  in  ap- 
pearance only,  but  in  nature, — like  us  in  his 
humanity,  in  his  struggles  and  temptations, 
in  his  birth,  his  life,  his  death, — save  that 
he  was  without  sin.  We  read  of  ancient 
frescoes  painted  over  and  hidden  from  view. 
Their  beauty  is  concealed,  and  no  one  in 
looking  at  the  blank  walls  would  Suspect  the 
treasures  hidden  beneath.  But,  when  the 
covering  is  taken  off,  the  images  stand  out 
in  all  their  original  beauty.  So  the  image 
of  God  within  us  is  hidden  beneath  a  cover- 
ing of  sin  and  wrong  and  self :  let  them  be 
swept  aside,  and  the  divine  image  in  which 
we  are  made  appears  to  view  in  all  its 
beauty  and  glory,  as  in  Christ. 

Yes,  he  was  like  us :  as  is  our  own  lot,  he 
knew  not  what  a  day  might  bring  forth ;  he 
could  not  foresee  his  life ;  it  was  not  a  r61e ; 
it  was  not  a  character  assumed.  It  was  a 
free,  noble,  spontaneous  living  from  day  to 
day ;  for,  whatever  the  day  brought,  he  knew 
it  would  also  bring  the  Father's  love  and 
strength,  and  this  he  trusted.  The  more  we 
make  him  -  know  of  his  life  before  he  had 
lived  it,  the  more  we  make  him  know  his 
reward  after  he  should  leave  the  world,  the 
less  exalted  we  make  his  heroism  and  spirit- 
nal  conquest.  This  is  the  great  lesson  of 
his  life:  that  as  he  was  like  us,  so  we 
should  become  like  him,  and,  as  we  are  told 
in  the  Xew  Testament,    press   on  till    we 


attain  "unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  meas- 
ure of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ" 
(Eph.  iv.  13).  This  is  the  heart  of  our  be- 
loved faith:  so  to  become  one  with  the 
Almighty  that  we  shall  have  God's  strength 
when  we  are  tried,  his  peace  in  trouble,  his 
light  in  darkness,  his  spirit  and  presence  in 
death;  to  live  out  all  that  he  inspires 
within  us,  that  a^t  last  he  may  be  all  in  all. 
Then  shall  we  truthfully  claim  sonship  to 
God  and  brotherhood  with  Christ;  and  with 
him  and  the  faithful  apostle  we  shall  be  able 
to  say  at  the  end  of  our  earthly  career, 
"  I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  finished 
my  course,  and  I  have  kept  the  faith. " 


TREATY  REVISION  IN  JAPAN. 


The  question  is  often  asked.  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  prejudice  exiating  in  Japan 
against  foreigners?  Not  a  few  times  have 
exaggerated  statements  concerning  the  mat- 
ter been  presented  to  Americans.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Japan  is  hindered  at  a  time  when  the 
Japanese  people  are  as  eager  for  Christian- 
ity as  once  the  Macedonians  were. 

The  chief,  if  not  the  only,  cause  of  this 
prejudice  against  foreigners  is  the  condition 
of  Japan's  treaty  relations  with  other  na- 
tions. If  this  matter  is  made  plain,  not 
only  may  misunderstandings  be  cleared 
away,  but  Americans  may  be  brought  to  aid 
Japan  in  her  efforts  to  secure  fair  treaties. 

It  was  about  the  year  1548  that  Japan  first 
came  into  contact  with  Occidental  nations. 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese — mostly  Catholics 
— came  to  Japan  ostensibly  to  spread  Chris- 
tianity; but  they  doubtless  plotted  to  take 
the  country  by  means  of  propagandism.  The 
harbors  had  been  willingly  opened  to  the 
foreigners;  but,  the  portion  of  their  com- 
pany left  at  the  coast  having  bought  up  the 
desperately  poor  Japanese  and  sent  them  as  . 
slaves  to  other  countries,  the  government 
felt  compelled  on  account  of  this  imchris- 
tian  conduct  to  close  the  harbors.  All  for- 
eigners were  driven  out  of  the  country, 
some  being  put  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner. 
The  harbors  remained  closed  for  about  three 
hundred  years. 

Some  thirty-six  years  ago  the  United 
States  government  sent  a  presidential  com- 
mission under  Commodore  Perry  to  Japan 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  friendly  inter- 
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course  in  the  interest  of  the  country  and  of 
commerce.  Their  proposal  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  Japanese  government;  and 
soon  the  harbors  were  opened  and  a  treaty 
was  made  with  the  United  States.  Kussia, 
England,  and  Holland  soon  followed  this 
example.  (Although  Hollanders  resided  in 
Deshima,  near  Nagasaki,  they  were  not  dip- 
lomatically received  in  Japan. )  The  treaties 
then  made  were  very  simple,  and  nothing 
was  said  about  tariff  or  about  jurisdiction. 
Five  years  later  another  treaty  was  made 
between  Japan  and  these  other  countries, 
into  which  commercial  regulations  were  in- 
troduced; and  at  that  time  the  agreement 
was  also  made  that  the  treaty  would  be  re- 
visable  at  any  time  after  the  year  1872  that 
it  should  be  necessary. 

These  treaties  were  like  those  the  West- 
em  nations  make  with  barbarous  countries, 
in  regard  to  the  protection  of  their  subjects 
in  those  countries.  The  foreigners  claimed 
that  Japan  was  not  then  civilized  enough  to 
be  trusted  with  authority  over  their  people, 
and  so  insisted  that  they  should  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  respective  consuls. 

In  May,  1865,  we  were  compelled  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  imported  articles  to  one-half 
per  cent.  Before  that  the  tax  was  about 
t^o  or  three  per  cent.  The  officers  of  the 
government  and  the  people  knew  their  dis- 
advantages, but  said  nothing  against  the 
treaties,  hoping  that  in  the  year  1872  a  revi- 
sion more  favorable  to  them  would  be  made : 
only  the  government  enforced  the  agreement 
in  the  treaties  that  foreigners  should  not 
travel  outside  city  limits  or  reside  outside 
the  settlements  assigned  to  them. 

In  the  spring  of  1872  several  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Japanese  Cabinet  went  abroad 
to  bring  about,  if  possible,  a  revision  of  the 
treaties;  but  circumstances  did  not  permit 
the  completion  of  their  plans.  In  1875  an- 
other attempt  was  made,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed. 

When  Count  Inouye  was  honored  with 
the  Chair  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1879,  he 
began  to  plan  for  a  revision.  It  was  about 
finished  when  the  whole  was  frustrated  by  a 
disagreement  in  the  Cabinet  and  among  the 
people.  The  chief  objection  to  this  revision 
was  on  account  of  such  articles  as  the  fol- 
lowing; "There  shall  be  a  majority  of  for- 
eign judges  in  eight  municipal,  seven  county 
courts,  and  the  Supreme  Court;  and  in  cases 


connected  with  foreigners  these  courts  are 
to  be  used."  This  was  very  distasteful  to 
many  officers  of  the  government  and  to  the 
people.  Count  Inouye  himself,  recogniz- 
ing that  there  were  in  the  proposed  treaty 
many  points  disadvantageous  to  Japan,  re- 
signed. 

Count  Okuma  succeeded  him.  The  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  lay  out  another  treaty 
campaign.  The  whole  people  were  soon 
aroused  by  his  enthusiasm,  and,  with  him, 
were  desirous  of  a  speedy  revision  of  the 
treaties.  But  his  proposal  was  kept  secret 
in  the  Cabinet.  While  the  people  were 
blindly  criticising  it,  and  waiting  for  its 
publication  in  the  London  lYmes,  some  of 
the  more  important  parts  became  known.  It 
seemed  that  Okuma  *s  plan  was  to  b^in  the 
negotiations  for  revision  with  the  United 
States,  and  then  extend  them  to  England, 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  Holland,  Italy, 
etc.  This  was  in  December,  1886.  When 
the  proposed  treaty  was  presented  to  the 
United  States  minister  in  Japan,  he  at  once 
sent  a  despatch  to  Washington,  asking  for 
instructions.  The  answer  consenting  to 
the  revision  is  said  to  have  been  returned 
in  forty-eight  hours.  But  the  Japanese 
officers  then  decided  to  postpone  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  until  February,  1889,  by  which 
time  they  hoped  to  receive  the  consent  of  all 
the  other  countries. 

The  proposals  made  to  the  United  States 
were  these : — 

I.  American  people  are  allowed  to  travel 
and  hold  property  anywhere  outside  of  the 
settlement  to  which  they  have  been  hitherto 
limited,  provided  they  obey  the  laws  of 
Japan. 

II.  For  a  certain  length  of  time  a  sep- 
arate American  settlement  will  be  preserved 
for  those  who  wish  to  be  under  consular 
jurisdiction;  but,  when  that  said  x>^riod 
shall  have  expired,  all  shall  be  subject  to 
the  Japanese  laws. 

III.  The  government  will  hire  a  certain 
number  of  judges  in  the  Supreme  Court  only, 
and  have  them  attend  to  those  cases  which 
exceed  in  expenses  a  hundred  dollars ;  and, 
when  the  cases  are  connected  with  for- 
eigners, a  majority  of  the  judges  shall  be 
foreigners.  This  shall  be  continued  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  but  after  that  the  Jap- 
anese will  take  all  cases  into  their  own 
hands. 
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IV.  The  laws  of  Japan  shall  be  translated 
into  foreign  languages,  and  be  published  in 
the  principal  papers  for  four  and  a  half 
years  before  the  time  of  abolition  of  the 
settlement. 

The  revised  treaty  was  signed  In  Berlin, 
by  the  German  government,  June  11,  1880. 
Rossia  and  France  were  ready  to  do  the 
same,  and  Holland  and  Hawaii  were  impa- 
tient to  have  it  presented  to  them.  But 
England  was  not  willing  to  sign  it.  When 
the  news  of  England's  refusal  reached  the 
Japanese  people,  intense  excitement  was 
produced  throughout  the  country.  Several 
members  of  the  Cabinet  resigned,  and  the 
peaceful  island  of  Japan  became  a  battle- 
field of  discussion.  Under  the  new  consti- 
tution of  Japan  no  foreigners  are  allowed 
to  hold  office  in  the  government,  so  the  ap- 
pointment of  foreign  judges  was  extremely 
distasteful  to  popular  sentiment.  This  cam- 
paign was  not  ended  before  a  dynamite 
bomb  was  thrown  at  Count  Okuma,  which 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  one  of  his  limbs. 

His  successor.  Viscount  Aoki,  has  taken 
up  this  work,  and  is  making  his  plan  now. 
Although,  when  he  was  asked  by  some  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  explain  the  policy  of  his  administra- 
tion, especially  with  regard  to  the  treaty 
question,  he  refused  to  tell  some  of  the  im- 
portant points  of  the  treaty  he  has  in  view, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  allowed  by  in- 
ternational law,  he  made  a  speech  which  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  many  of  the  people 
of  Japan.  It  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
ablest  speeches  ever  made  in  the  Japanese 
Parliament.  He  began  with  a  description  of 
Japanese  diplomatic  policy  in  the  past,  and, 
coming  down  to  our  own  time,  explained 
his  policy  with  regard  to  the  treaty  revision. 
His  plan,  in  a  nutshell,  is  this:  the  aboli- 
tion of  consular  Jurisdiction  simultaneously 
with  the  opening  of  the  interior  of  Japan  to 
mixed  residence;  the  omission  from  the 
treaties  of  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
ownership  of  land  by  foreigners ;  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  promises  made  in  Count  Okuma^s 
diplomatic  notes ;  and  the  recovery  of  tarilT 
autonomy.  Although  he  refused  to  answer 
the  many  questions  which  were  afterward 
asked  him,  from  all  that  he  said  we  can 
conclude  that  he  has  given  himself  up  to 
the  work  of  establishing  a  favorable  treaty 
revision.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  people 


will  support  him  instead  of  antagonizing 
him,  that  he  will  consider  the  general  desire 
of  the  people,  and  that  with  the  aid  of  the 
people  or  Parliament  he  will  succeed  in  his 
work. 

We  Japanese  are  no  longer  as  uncivilized 
as  we  are  thought  to  be  by  some  foreigners. 
We  have  reached  the  level  of  civilization  in 
other  countries,  and  we  cannot  be  content 
with  the  humiliating  conditions  which  were 
exacted  before  Japan  had  entered  upon  her 
career  of  progress.  We  shall  try  until  we 
succeed  in  getting  a  treaty  which  will  be 
suitable  to  a  civilized  people  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Against  the  righteous  claim  of  Japan 
there  was  formed  in  Yokohama,  last  Novem- 
ber, the  Anti-revision  Society,  which  passed 
the  following  resolution : — 

"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the 
time  has  not  arrived  when  questions  in  re- 
gard to  rights,  whether  of  property  or  per- 
son, arising  between  subjects  and  citizens 
of  foreign  powers  in  the  dominion  of  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  can  be  un- 
conditionally and  safely  subjected  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Japan's  tribunals;  or  when 
an  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  period 
within  which  tlie  unconditioned  relinquish- 
ment of  ex-territorial  jurisdiction  in  Japan 
can  be  safely  promised." 

The  eighty-one  British,  twenty  Germans, 
fifteen  Americans,  and  sixteen  from  other 
nations  who  signed  this— nearly  all  resi- 
dents of  Yokohama — do  not  form  one-forti- 
eth of  the  foreign  population  of  that  city ; 
nor  does  Yokohama  hold  all  the  foreign 
residents  in  Japan :  there  are  many  in  other 
places, — in  Tokio,  Kob^,  Nagasaki,  Niigata, 
etc.  Only  a  small  portion  of  these  are 
standing  against  the  revision;  most  of  the 
foreigners,  including  the  missionaries,  are 
willing  to  grant  the  request  of  the  Japanese, 
for  they  think  that  the  Japanese  have 
reached  a  place  where  they  can  claim  equal- 
ity with  civilized  nations.  Believing  that 
it  was  not  right  to  protest  against  it,  many 
people — ^mostly  Christians — held  a  meeting 
at  which  they  passed  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  revision  of  the  treaties. 

Those  who  have  travelled  in  the  interior 
of  Japan,  and  have  come  into  contact  with 
the  people, — with  the  low  as  well  as  with 
the  high, — and  have  learned  their  customs 
and  manners  and  something  of  the  govern- 
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ment,  and  those  who  know  the  language 
and  country  well — such  people  as  the  mis- 
sionaries— are  perfectly  willing  to  stand  on 
the  side  of  Japan ;  but  those  who  are  com- 
paratively ignorant  of  the  country  protest 
against  the  movement. 

The  commercial  danger  of  Japan  has  been 
clearly  and  strongly  set  forth  in  the  House 
of  Peers  by  Viscount  Tain,  who  made  a 
motion  for  the  imposition  of  an  increased 
tax  on  imported  articles.  He  said  that 
Japan  was  losing  annually  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  yen.  Since  the  failure,  two  years 
ago,  of  the  rice  crop,  the  Japanese  have  im- 
ported an  amount  of  foreign  rice  worth  over 
twenty  million  yen ;  and,  according  to  the 
statistics  of  last  June,  the  value  of  imports 
exceeds  that  of  exports  by  1,800,000  yen,  or 
$1,4»4,000. 

It  will  be  dangerous  to  have  this  commer- 
cial condition  of  Japan  continue.  This 
miserable  state  of  affairs  springs  from  our 
unrighteous  and  humiliating  treaties,  and 
the  only  remedy  is  to  get  our  treaties  revised 
and  adopt  a  system  of  protection. 

It  seems  as  if  men  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury who  have  consciences  and  know  any- 
thing about  morality  could  not  help  hasten- 
ing to  remove  this  dreadful  bondage  laid 
upon  the  people  of  the  Land  of  the  Rising 
Sun. 

The  old  treaty  prohibits  foreigners  from 
going  inland,  from  residing  and  holding 
property  outside  the  settlement  assigned  to 
them ;  but  many  of  them  have  property,  ob- 
tained by  fraudulent  means,  and  reside  out- 
side of  the  settlement,  and  travel  inland 
safely.  Great  freedom  is  allowed  foreigners ; 
and  the  government  has  overlooked  any  in- 
fringements of  the  old  treaty,  thinking  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  enforce  a  treaty  made 
when  Japan  was  i^ot  civilized,  and  hoping 
that  this  old  treaty  would  soon  be  done  away 
with. 

We  cannot  longer  endure  to  have  foreign- 
ers in  Japan  who  are  not  willing  to  obey 
her  laws.  It  is  a  question  of  right.  Just 
imagine  how  it  would  be  to  have  Japanese 
in  this  coxmtry  doing  anything  they  might 
please,  not  obeying  the  laws,  and  having  to 
be  sent  to  the  Japanese  consul  to  be  treated 
according  to  the  laws  of  Japan  instead  of 
those  of  the  United  States,  whenever  they 
violated  the  laws.  That,  however,  is  the 
way  foreigners  have  to  be  treated  in  Japan. 


We  Japanese  have  to  obey  the  laws  of  the 
countries  to  which  we  may  go,  and  these 
laws  are  not  translated.  But  in  Japan  for- 
eigners are  free  from  the  laws,  and  do  what- 
ever they  choose.  This  is  not  right.  It  is 
a  wrong  that  must  be  righted,  and  it  shall 
be.  In  order  to  free  our  sacred  island,  with 
its  forty  millions  of  people,  from  the  impu- 
rity that  foreigners  bring  in, 

"In  the  coming  years  of   conflict  may  "we 

ever  firmly  stand, 
Then,  as  now,  a  band  of  brothers,  heart  to 

heart  and  hand  to  hand, 
Lifting  high  the  sacred  honor  of  our  homes 

and  native  land, 
With  Freedom  marching  on. " 

WaTABI   KlTASHiaiA. 
Meadville  Theological  School. 


THE  NEW  ZEAL  FOR   THE  TRUE. 


In  art  there  is  a  growing  passion  for  the 
true.     Should    an    Illinois  poet  tell  us    in 
beautiful  verses  how  he  had  sat  in  the  prai- 
ries at  night  in  the  summer,  and  had  heard 
with  delight  the  nightingales  sing,  and  had 
at  the  same  time  breathed  in   the  aroma   of 
the  orange  groves,  there  could  be  no  beanty 
of    verse    and  no  greatness  of  theme  that 
would  save  those  few  lines  from  ruin.     They 
would  have  to  be  erased.     Thus  the  entire 
world  of  art  is  now  pervaded  by  the  spirit 
of   truthfulness.      Buskin   was    among    the 
first  most  fully  to  catch  the  spirit  of  realism 
and  to  send  it  abroad  with  power  to  act. 
He  said,  "Let  our  artists  paint  the  leaf  as 
it  is,  the  grass  blade  by  blade,  the  sea  as  it 
is."    Led  by  such«a  spirit,  art  has  become  a 
dealer  in  things  that  are  real.     But  religion 
and  art  are  so  fraternal  that  what  is  said  to 
the  one  is  said  to  the  other.     It  must  not  be 
a  matter  of  wonder,  therefore,  that  all  the 
different  denominations  are  making  an  un- 
usual effort  to  find  the  true.     They  do  not 
hate  nightingales  or  Illinois,   but  they  do 
not  feel  w^illing  to  join  the  two  together. 
They   may  even  regret  the  separation,  but 
regrets  fade  away  before  the  venerable  truths 
of  nature. 

To  this  emendation  of  the  current  religion 
the  Presbyterians  have  come.  Some  of  their 
greatest  men  are  perfectly  willing  that  Elisha 
should  have  made  the  Jordan  part  by  strik- 
ing it  with  the  Elijah  mantle;  but  they  so 
love  the  natural  Jordan  in  its  perpetual  rip- 
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plings,  and  they  so  love  the  naturalness  of  a 
mantle,  that  they  would  rather  think  the 
story  to  be  a  figure,  saying  that  the  faith 
and  piety  of  the  soul  will  always  make  a 
path  through  fire  or  fiood,  and  that  even 
the  river  of  death  will  pale  before  the  Chris- 
tian's foot,  and  let  him  pass  easily  to  the 
happy  side.  With  this  rendering,  the  man- 
tle remains  in  its  naturalness,  the  Jordan 
in  its  naturalness,  the  Elisha  as  a  common 
brother  of  us  all,  and  our  religion  stands 
more  full  than  ever  of  the  eternal  truth. 
Thus  religion,  like  art,  gains  by  passing 
from  the  discordant  to  the  natural. 

It  is  well  the  Presbyterians  have  come  to 
this  new  love  and  study;  for,  without  the 
passion   for  "whatsoever  things  are  true,'' 
they  could  not  attract  longer  the  Intellect  or 
the  heart  of  this  age  nor  of  any  that  shall 
come  after  it.     For  this  study  of  truth  is 
not  the  mere  taste  of  a  generation :  it  is  the 
long  delayed  effort  of  humanity  to  find  the 
paths  of  its    God.     That   denomination   is 
indeed  only  in  the  early  morning  of  its  task ; 
bat  it  is  a  kind  provision  of  the  Creator 
that  truth  need  not  be  all  found  in  a  day. 
It  may  come  like  wealth,  dollar  by  dollar, 
or  like  an   education,  book  after  book  and 
thought  after  thought,  while  all  the  years  of 
life   are   passing   slowly  by.      The   student 
does  not  rush  out  into  the  market  and  pur- 
chase at  once  a  wagon- load   of  books.     He 
most  take  them  as  a  woman  cuts  roses,  one 
or  two  each  morning  for  bosom  or  forehead. 
While  one  book  is  near,  all  other  volumes 
should  be    far  away.     The  student  secures 
the  wealth  of  knowledge  penny  at  a  time. 
Thus  his  happiness  is  strewn  over  all  the 
expanse  of  his  threescore  years.     Thus  the 
Presbyterians  are  indeed  only  in  the  morn- 
ing of  their  task;  but  their  young  men  need 
not  be  impatient  for  reforms,  and  to  fly  from 
the  church  of  theh*  birth,  for  they  can  easily 
Mk  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  a  winnowing 
period,  and  they  will  find  each  year  full  of 
separate  but  most  evident  good  and  beauty. 
If  at  the  end  of  such  a  long  day  many  errors 
still  remain,  there  will  dawn  another  day  of 
labor,  and  the  same   or  other  toilers  will 
again  go  forth  like  joyous  reapers  in  each 
new  summer-time.     The    harvest   of   truth 
'^  soon  again  be  ripe. 

In  this  age,  when  art,  politics,  science,  and 
religion  are  seeking  all  the  things  that  are 
true,  what  are  the  Roman  Catholics  doing  in 


this  pursuit  of  the  true?  They  are  not  like 
the  Protestants,  the  open  seekers  of  truth. 
This  comes  partly  from  the  long  avowal 
that  they  long  ago  found  the  whole  truth  of 
religion.  Bacon  said,  ''Many  would  come 
to  knowledge,  did  they  not  assume  themselves 
to  be  already  there."  The  assumption  of 
the  Roman  Christians  that  they  possess  all 
facts  lessens,  indeed,  the  popularity  of  pur- 
suit. To  the  power  of  this  assumption  is 
added  that  quality  of  Romanism  which  re- 
quires from  its  disciples  obedience,  not  in- 
quiry. Its  soldiers,  highest  and  lowest, 
only  march  and  fight  in  a  campaign  each 
detail  of  which  was  planned  many  centuries 
ago.     They  live  and  die  to  obey. 

And  yet  neither  custom  nor  philosophy 
can  prevent  the  Roman  Church  from  the 
unconscious  study  of  what  is  true.  It  is 
possible  for  that  sect  to  move  slowly,  but  it 
is  not  possible  for  it  to  stand  still.  No 
pope  or  council  is  as  x>owerful  as  the  nine- 
teenth century.  What  is  it  that  has  nuide 
Italy  a  truth-seeker?  What  has  made  it  rise 
up  against  the  Vatican  and  draw  its  laws, 
not  from  a  church,  but  from  the  entire  world 
of  truth  as  it  is  seen  reaching  from  i&reece 
to  America?  What  has  made  it  feel  deeply 
the  anarchy  which  at  New  Orleans  murdered 
a  group  of  its  exiles?  What  has  taken 
France  away  from  the  Church  and  given  it 
not  only  a  non-religious  government,  but 
has  made  twelve  millions  of  its  citizens  re- 
cord themselves  as  being  without  a  relig- 
ious belief?  The  truth-seeking  power  of 
the  nineteenth  century  has  caused  these  Ital- 
ian and  French  thoughts.  The  Church  and 
the  people  have  been  borne  along  in  a  kind 
of  unconscious  review  of  the  great  open 
book  of  alleged  knowledge.  Errors  have 
slowly  died ;  new  truths  have  slowly  come. 
The  luminous  minds  of  men  like  Count 
Cavour  can  detect  an  error  in  the  politics  of 
New  Orleans  and  in  the  books  of  the  vener- 
able Church.  There  is  no  Church  or  State 
which  can  hold  long  to  private  darkness 
against  the  ever- increasing  light  of  the 
entire  world.  The  entire  world  of  truth  is 
heavy  as  a  planet.  It  contains  the  wisdom 
of  the  classics,  the  wisdom  of  all  literature, 
the  wisdom  of  all  religions,  the  wisdom  of 
modem  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Amer- 
ica, and  thus  offers  a  mass  of  facts  which 
cannot  easily  be  stayed  in  its  progress  or 
turned  from  its  path. 
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One  might  hope  that  the  Catholic  Church 
will  soon,  in  all  its  length  and  hreadth,  in 
its  pope,  cardinals,  and  hishops,  define  itself 
as  a  prominent  Catholic  priest  has  just  de- 
fined himself  in  newspaper  and  pamphlet  in 
our  East.  The  great  significance  in  his 
statement,  "Why  fie  is  a  Catholic,"  lies  in 
that  generosity  of  statement  which  makes 
his  reasons  do  duty  as  well  for  the  Episco- 
palian or  the  Lutheran  or  Presbyterian  or 
Methodist.  Among  other  remarks  come 
these:  "Men  join  the  Catholic  Church  from 
the  most  diverse  reasons.  One  class  is 
drawn  to  her  by  her  beauty,  attracted  by  the 
sweetness  of  her  music  and  the  eloquence  of 
her  ritual.  Some,  like  Overbeck,  paint 
themselves  into  Catholicity  or  build  them- 
selves into  her  spiritual  temple,  like  Pugin. 
St.  Peter ^s  at  Rome  has  made  many  con- 
verts." Such  words  surrender  all  the  old 
claims  of  that  Church  to  be  the  special  agent 
of  God  and  Christ  upon  earth ;  for  architect- 
ure and  painting  and  sweet  music  exist  in 
the  Protestant  faith,  and  must  possess  there 
their  power  to  kindle  religion *s  flame.  The 
best  sacred  music  in  England  is  said  to  be 
heard  in  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  Chester, 
while  the  architecture  of  York  Cathedral 
must  possess  a  wonderful  charm  over  the 
poetic  and  devotional  spirit.  If  Overbeck 
painted  himself  into  the  Church  through 
his  study  of  the  "  Entry  of  Christ  into  Jeru- 
salem" and  the  "Descent  from  the  Cross," 
such  a  study  would  possess  the  same  power  in 
any  religion  which  holds  Christ  to  be  divine. 
The  elegant  and  scholarly  Father  Elliott  has 
neglected  to  point  out  how,  if  music  and 
architecture  can  make  a  man  a  Christian,  they 
must  make  him  into  a  Catholic  Christian. 
He  says  all  these  beautiful  roads  lead  to 
Rome,  but  the  only  truth  in  the  conception 
must  be  found  in  the  remark  that  they  all 
lead  to  piety.  "The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God,"  and  lead  many  an  Overbeck 
and  Pugin  to  worship;  but  the  heavens 
never  so  declare  beauty  as  to  express  a  pref- 
erence for  the  Catholic  or  Protestant  articles 
of  faith.  Music,  architecture,  and  painting 
can  never  be  beautiful  enough  to  determine 
how  many  right  angles  are  contained  in  a 
triangle,  nor  beautiful  enough  to  tell  a  mind 
whether  to  select  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant 
creed.  The  letter  of  Father  Elliott  is  won- 
derfully lacking  in  those  sharp  distinctions 
which  abounded  in  the  times  of  Calvin  and 


the  Inquisition,  and  is  correspondingly  full 
of  that  truth  which  is  coming  to  the  living 
generations.  In  the  effort  to  define  Roman- 
ism Father  Elliott  has  fallen  a  victim  to  his 
age,  and  has  defined  all  sincere  piety.  The 
true  has  displaced  the  accidental. 

It  is  easy  to  stand  in  the  present  and  con- 
ceive of  a  coming  imity  and  brotherhood  of 
Christians  as  resulting  from  a  free  and  uni- 
versal study  of  the  true.  Such  a  study 
cannot  be  destructive  of  any  one  of  the 
great  ideas  of  Christianity.  The  notion  of 
God  cannot  be  overthrown,  and  Christ  in 
all  that  is  essential  in  religion  lies  wholly 
within  the  historic  period.  The  ideas 
around  these  two  names — such  as  faith, 
righteousness,  mediation,  repentance,  for- 
giveness, charity,  and  hope — are  the  perpet- 
ual truths  of  all  the  years  of  man  upon 
earth.  These  forms  are  as  fixed  for  the 
Christian  as  the  water,  the  sky,  and  the 
grass  are  perpetual  for  the  painter;  and,  as 
the  painters  in  Italy,  France,  Grermany, 
England,  and  America  are  ail  drawing 
nearer  to  each  other  because  they  are  all 
looking  at  the  same  nature,  which  has  no 
caprice,  but  only  an  everlasting  beauty,  thus 
the  hosts  of  Christian  thinkers  and  worshii>- 
pers  will  only  march  toward  each  other, 
while  with  great  sincerity  and  intelligence 
they  march  under  the  words  "Whatsoever 
things  are  true." 

Not  a  perfect  unity  will  come ;  for  to  see 
all  truth  face  to  face  would  be  to  see  €rod. 
But  such  a  harmony  would  come  as  would 
make  the  empire  of  religion  reach  out  like 
the  kingdom  of  literature  and  art,  wide  and 
varied,  but  at  all  points  beautiful  and  full 
of  peace.  The  tumult  and  sorrows  of  our 
race  have  resulted  chiefly  from  the  partisans 
in  politics  and  religion, — minds  not  open 
to  the  universe,  but  closed,  and  thus  doomed 
to  littleness  and  its  cruelty.  To  live  for 
truth  Is  to  walk  upon  a  great  shore  where 
the  Christ  and  all  the  greatest  ones  have 
left  their  indelible  foot-prints.  To  live  for 
the  true  is  only  anothei^  name  for  a  living 
for  the  highest  good,  the  widest  love,  and 
the^  deepest  happiness.  God  himself  is  the 
origin  and  Creator  of  the  true. 

David  Swing. 

Chicago. 

"They  are  never  alone  who  are  accom- 
panied with  noble  thoughts." 
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THE   EPISCOPAL    CBURCU  ON 

TRIAL. 

The  Episcopal  Church  of  America  should 
not  forget  that,  while  she  has  been  trying 
Bey.  Howard  MacQueary  before  an  eccle- 
siastical court,  she  herself  has  been  on  trial 
before  a  larger  court, — a  court  which  is 
nothing  less  than  the  judgment  of  the 
thinking  people  of  the  whole  nation. 

This  court  of  an  enlightened  public  opin- 
ion has  been  trying  her  on  several  distinct 
indictments.  Granting  that  her  creeds  and 
standards  required  her  to  take  cognizance  of 
Mr.  MacQueary 's  heresy, — to  try  him  for  it, 
and,  finding  him  guilty,  to  convict  and  de- 
pose him, — what  right  has  she,  in  this  en- 
lightened and  free  age  of  ours,  to  hate  any 
such  creeds  and  standards?  What  right  has 
she  to  have  creeds  or  standards  which  a 
large  portion  of  her  best  ministers  and 
members  only  partly  believe,  and  believe 
less  and  less  as  they  grow  more  intelligent? 

What  right  has  she  to  have  creeds  which 
practically  put  a  premium  upon  dishonesty 
by  turning  out  of  her  communion  persons 
who  are  honest  enough  to  say  frankly  that 
they  no  longer  believe  dogmas  which  the 
world  has  outgrown,  while  she  retains  and 
rewards  with  her  honors  and  emoluments 
men  just  as  heretical  in  their  real  convic- 
tions,— who  profess  to  believe  when  they 
do  not,  who  subscribe  to  required  articles 
of  faith  with  '^ mental  reservations,"  those 
things  which  in  business  and  politics  and 
everywhere  else  except  in  religion  men  call 
by  the  plain  names  "deception"  and  "false- 
hood'*? What  right  has  any  Christian 
Church  to  have  creeds  or  standards  that 
drive  out  from  its  ministry  any  good  men 
who  love  God  and  Christ  and  their  fellows, 
and  who  want  to  spend  their  lives  in  doing 
good? 

The  standards  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
are  the  so-called  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Nicene 
Creed,  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  When 
were  these  different  standards  formed? 

The  Kicene  Creed  was  formed  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago,  in  the  fourth  century, — 
a  very  dark  and  superstitious  time. 

The  so-called  Apostles'  Creed  was  com- 
pleted eleven  hundred  years  ago,  in  the 
eighth  century, — a  still  darker  time. 

The  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  composed 
three  hundred  years  and  more  ago,  in  the 


sixteenth  century, — a  time  vastly  less  en- 
lightened than  our  own. 

Now,  what  right  has  any  church  to  have 
creeds,  formed  in  such  ages,  and  to  make 
them  standards  for  to-day,  thus  compelling 
men  to  keep  their  minds  dwarfed  to  the 
measure  of  the  knowledge  and  thought  of 
those  old  times  instead  of  growing  and  ad- 
vancing with  the  new  truth  that  God  is  for- 
ever giving  the  world? 

Nay,  what  right  has  a  church  to  have  fixed 
creeds,  formed  in  any  age,  and  imposed 
upon  the  ages  following?  Can  any  age  be 
sure  that  it  has  all  the  truth  there  is,  or 
ever  shall  be?  Is  not  truth  so  precious  and 
divine  a  thing  that  men's  minds  should  be 
forever  open  to  receive  it? 

If  it  is  a  sin  to  enslave  men's  bodies,  is  it 
not  quite  as  great  a  sin  to  enslave  their 
minds,  as  fixed  creeds  have  always  done 
in  the  past,  and  are  so  terribly  enslaving 
millions  of  minds  to-day?  We  repeat,  while 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  America  has  been 
trying  Rev.  Howard  MacQueary,  the  think- 
ing people  of  this  country  have  been  trying 
the  Episcopal  Church ;  and  these  questions 
indicate  some  of  the  very  weighty  and  seri- 
ous indictments  on  which  they  find  her 
guilty.  J.  T.  8. 

THE  PATRIARCH  JOB  AND  THE 
MODERN  RAILROAD, 


An  enthusiastic  Hebrew  scholar,  who,  we 
hope,  will  excuse  us  for  calling  him  the 
most  original  crank  we  have  yet  met  with, 
has  published  a  volume  of  over  three  hun- 
dred pages  to  prove  that  the  book  of  Job 
contains  a  full  account  of  our  modem  rail- 
road system,  not  even  omitting  the  financial 
reorganization  so  fashionable  in  these  latter 
days.  We  believe  that  he  is  unable  to  find 
any  allusion  to  Mr.  Jay  Gould  or  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law  in  that  ancient  docu- 
ment. But  little  else  is  omitted,  according 
to  this  ingenious  commentator. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  author,  in 
order  fully  to  support  his  theory,  has  been 
compelled  to  furnish  a  new  rendering  of 
the  parts  of  the  book  of  Job  which  he  uses. 
But  that  is  a  minor  matter;  and  he  is  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  gives  a  new  translation 
of  the  passages  in  chapters  xl.  and  xli. 
which  relate  to  the  behemoth  and  leviathan. 

We   copy   from   the   Scientific   American 
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JEEeher  Newton  on  JBihle  Prediction, 
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some  of  the  pstssages  on  which  the  author 
bases  bis  entertaining  theory: — 

The  account  begins  chapter  xl.  verse  15: 
"Behold  now  one  with  great  heat,  ...  he 
will  consume  fodder  as  well  as  cattle  do," 
which  is  a  pretty  fair  description  of  a 
steam-engine.  A  little  further  on,  verse  17, 
it  says,  "His  tail  will  set  upright  like  a 
cedar."  This,  the  author  concludes,  refers 
to  the  smoke-stack.  In  verse  18  we  find, 
"His  hollow  bones  are  tubes  of  brass,  his 
solid  bones  are  bars  of  iron,"  which  is  a 
very  good  embodiment  of  modem  engineer- 
ing practice.  In  verse  21,  which  the  special 
translation  renders,  "He  will  rest  beneath 
light  shelters  and  within  a  covering  of 
fibrous  reeds  and  clay,"  the  author  finds  an 
allusion  to  non-conducting  covering  for 
boilers  and  steam- pipes.  Going  on  to  the 
next  chapter,  we  find  verse  6  thus  rendered : 
"Companies  will  feast  upon  him;  they  will 
share  him  among  speculators,"  which  it  is 
needless  to  say  fits  the  case  of  modern  rail- 
road companies  and  speculators  exactly.  This 
is  one  of  the  extraordinary  parallels  of  the 
work.  It  is,  perhaps,  equalled  by  verse  2  of 
the  same  chapter,  where  the  hook  (ring)  in 
the  monster^ s  nose  is  construed  as  an  allu- 
sion to  the  piston  rings  of  a  locomotive, 
and  where  the  jaw  bored  through  with  a 
thorn  supplies  an  allusion  to  the  piston  head 
bored  through  with  its  piston  rod.  The  bad 
effects  of  an  engineer  allowing  his  water  to 
run  down  is  given  in  the  same  chapter, 
verse  26:  "From  dryness  rendering  him 
furious,  he  will  not  have  power  to  withhold, 
the  curved  vault  bein^  caused  to  break  up, 
and  also  the  armor."  This,  of  course, 
means  that  the  engineer  must  watch  his 
water-gauges,  or  there  will  be  an  explosion. 

For  a  portion  of  verse  23,  chapter  xl. ,  and 
for  verse  24  immediately  following,  the  au- 
thor furnishes  the  following  translation: 
"Behold  he  will  absorb  a  river,  and  will 
not  fret;  i^  .  .  he  will  gather  it  up  in  his 
fountains  by  means  of  traps  and  with  a  per- 
forated nozzle."  Our  author  in  this  finds 
described  the  action  of  a  pump  with  its 
valves  (traps),  and  the  perforated  suction- 
pipe  with  a  screen  at  its  end  to  exclude 
solid  particles.  Even  the  coupling  together 
of  a  train  of  cars  is  found  in  verse  1  of  the 
next  chapter:  "Thou  wilt  extend  leviathan 
with  a  hook,  or  with  a  snare  which  thou 
wilt  cause  his  tongue  to  press  down."  The 
tongue,  our  author  believes,  is  the  represen- 
tative of  the  coupling-link,  and  the  hollow 
drawhead  and  pin  is  the  "snare."  The 
caulking  of  the  seams  of  the  boiler  is  found 
in  verse  15  of  this  chapter:  "His  strength 
depends  on  courses  of  shields  closed  up 
tightly  with  a  seal."  Our  author  finds 
nothing  clearer  than  that  the  "shields"  are 
boiler  plates,  and  the  "seal"  the  caulking- 
iron.  He  reserves,  however,  the  possibility 
that  the  steam-riveter  is  the  sealing  mech- 
anism. 


The  author  has,  strangely  enough,  over- 
looked a  biblical  passage  of,  perhaps,  even 
earlier  date,  which,  if  his  theory  is  correct, 
undoubtedly  contains  a  distinct  reference  to 
the  incompatibility  of  stray  cattle  and  lim- 
ited express -trains.  In  Grenesis,  chapter  xv, 
verse  17,  we  read,  "And  it  came  to  pass  that 
when  the  sun  went  down  and  it  was  dark, 
behold  a  smoking  furnace  and  a  burning 
lamp  that  passed  between  the  pieces"  (of 
slaughtered  cattle) .  The  description  is  com- 
plete even  to  the  locomotive  head-light. 

Seriously,  such  a  burlesque  of  Scriptural 
criticism  and  interpretation  is  only  worth 
notice  from  its  very  absurdity,  and  as  an 
illustration  of  the  vagaries  of  the  human 
mind  when  its  reasoning  powers  are  led 
captive  by  a  dominant  idea.  We  have  heard 
of  commentators  who  have  found  definite 
allusions  to  the  events  of  American  history 
in  the  Bible ;  but  to  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  worthy  patriarch,  Job,  a  complete  de- 
scription of  a  modem  locomotive  is  a  flight 
of  fancy  higher  than  anything  heretofore 
brought  forward. — Popular  Science  News. 


HEBEB  NEWTON  ON  BIBLE 
PBEDICTION. 


The  foregoing  article  on  "Job  and  the 
Modem  Railroad"  exposes  very  well  the  fool- 
ishness of  a  kind  of  Biblical  interpretation 
that  is  more  abundant  than  most  of  our 
readers  are  probably  aware  of.  Hardly  a 
week  passes  in  which  there  does  not  come  to 
our  desk  some  book  or  pamphlet  or  sermon 
or  extended  article,  setting  forth  the  mar- 
vellous predictions  of  the  Bible, — many  of 
them  predictions,  as  is  claimed,  of  events 
transpiring  in  our  times,  or  about  to  trans- 
pire soon. 

Nor  is  all  this  strange.  The  prevailing 
orthodox  view  of  the  Bible  produces  such 
interpretation  as  inevitably  as  swamps  pro- 
duce ague.  To  get  rid  of  it,  more  is  neces- 
sary than  a  general  increase  of  intelligence 
among  the  people.  For,  alas !  men  may  be 
very  intelligent  about  everything  else  and  as 
superstitious  as  a  fourteenth-century  monk 
about  everything  religious.  The  reason  is, 
men  are  forbidden  to  think  and  investigate 
freely  in  religious  matters.  Religion  is 
sacred  ground:  here,  instead  of  reasoning 
as  everywhere  else^  one  must  simply  "be- 
lieve."   To  doubt  is  wicked;  to  accept  is 
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holy.      The    theory  of    Bible    infallibility 
closes  the  mind*s  eyes.     This  theory  once 
accepted,  the  inquiry  of  men  becomes,  not, 
What  is   truth?  but,  What  says  the  Book? 
All  errors  in  the  Book  are  hidden  or  trans- 
formed into  perfections.     The  ignorant  and 
mistaken    utterance    of    an    unknown   man 
living  a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  in  a 
dark  and  credulous  age,  is  more  authorita- 
tive than  the  verdict  of  a  score  of  Xewtons, 
Humboldts,   and   Darwlns.     For,   *^Did  not 
God  know?"  say  triumphantly  these  Bible- 
worshipping    infallibilists.       So,    then,     if 
God  says  that  the  first  woman  was  made  out 
of  Adam's  rib,  of  course  she  was  so  made ; 
and,  if  anywhere  obscure  sayings  are  to  be 
found  about  the  future,  of  course  the  thing 
for  us  to  do  is  to  cudgel  our  brains  until  we 
can  discover  very  great  and  profound  mean- 
ings in  them.     Thus  we  have  much  of  the 
best  mental  energy  of  Christendom  wasted 
and  worse  than  wasted,   century  after  cen- 
tury, in  pulling  and  pushing  and  stretching 
and   twisting    the  supposed   predictions   of 
Old  Testament  and  New,  to  make  them  fit 
the  history  of  the  past  and  divulge  what  is 
yet  to  be. 

We  have  never  seen  the  folly  and  harm  of 
all  this  kind  of  thing  better  set  forth  than 
by  Dr.  Heber  Newton  in  his  excellent  little 
book  on  *'The  Wrong  and  Right  Uses  of  the 
Bible."  In  the  third  chapter  of  that  work 
be  says: — 

It  is  a  wrong  use  of  the  Bible  to  go  to  it, 
as  the  heathen  went  to  their  oracles,  for 
divination  of  the  future. 

The  pagan  oracles  were  the  shrines  of  a 
Power  sought  for  the  forecasting  of  events. 
The  inspiration  of  an  oracle  was  proven  by 
the  success  of  its  predictions.  In  the  same 
way  men  have  turned  to  the  Bible  as  a  sort 
of  sacred  weather  bureau,  a  book  which,  if 
we  could  only  interpret  its  mystic  utter- 
ances, would  tell  us  what  things  were  going 
to  happen  upon  the  earth.  I  remember  an 
eloquent  Irish  divine  who  came  to  this 
coimtry  on  a  great  mission  a  number  of 
years  ago.  His  first  sermon  was  on  £ze- 
kiers  vision  by  the  Chebar.  He  said  that 
this  was  the  age  of  science,  and  that  such 
a  marvel  as  science  could  not  have  escaped 
the  vision  of  the  prophets.  This  mystic 
creature  which  the  prophet  saw,  with 
wheels,  whose  appearance  was  like  burning 
coals  of  fire,  which  turned  not  as  it  went, 
and  so  on,  was — the  locomotive !  This  folly 
was  only  more  undisguised  than  the  mass  of 
the  lucubrations  called  *'  Prophetic  Studies. " 

Let  any  political  crisis  occur,  and  some 
sage  will  write  a  book  showing  how  Daniel 


had  foretold  this  issue  of  diplomacy.  I 
have  not  forgotten  the  learned  tracts  and 
essays  called  forth  by  the  fascination  Louis 
Napoleon  exercised  upon  the  imaginations 
of  half-educated  people;  all  proving  beyond 
a  doubt  that  he  was  the  mystic  man  of  sin, 
— the  Anti -Christ  in  whom  history  was  to 
culminate. 

America,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to 
Palestine,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  espe- 
cially inspire,  at  present,  these  crazy  con- 
jectures. They  ought  all  to  issue  from  Bed- 
lam. 

This  mad  and  maddening  use  of  what, 
rightly  read,  are  noble  and  instructive  books, 
grows  out  of  a  misunderstanding  of  what 
were  the  functions  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  .  .  . 

Hebrew  prophecy  never  was  the  synonym 
for  prediction.  It  meant  forth-telling.  The 
prophets  were  "men  of  the  spirit,"  whose 
pure  nature  mirrored  the  supreme  laws  of 
earth,  the  moral  laws ;  whose  intuitions  made 
application  of  those  laws  to  the  policies  of 
state-craft,  and  enabled  them  to  divine  the 
issues  of  the  stirring  events  amid  which 
they  lived.  Their  glory  is  that  they  saw 
above  the  brute  force  of  great  empires  the 
might  of  right,  and  dared  to  vision  its  tri- 
umph, and  that  history  has  verified  their 
moral  insight.  But  they  chiefly  spake,  as 
the  author  of  the  Revelation  declares  of  his 
prophecy,  "of  things  which  must  shortly 
come  to  pass"  upon  the  earth.  Their  hori- 
zon bounded  a  very  nigh  future, — the  ap- 
proach of  Syrian,  Assyrian,  Egyptian  in- 
vaders, the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  etc. 

In  these  predictions  they  were  often  mis- 
taken,— nearly  as  often  in  error  as  in  the 
right.  We  seldoip  hear  of  these  unfulfilled 
prophecies,  but  they  are  in  your  Bibles. 
...  I  believe  I  know  of  no  one  passage  of 
the  prophets  which  can  be  certainly  said  to 
point  to  any  event  beyond  the  near  future 
of  the  writer.  Only  in  so  far  as  they  spoke 
of  the  ideal  forces,  of  ethical  victories,  did 
they  launch  out  upon  the  far  future. 

But  you  say,  Do  not  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  surely  point  on  to  Christ?  I  an- 
swer both  No  and  Yes.  Of  any  mere  literal 
prediction  of  the  events  of  his  life  I  know 
none.  The  many  passages  that  have  been 
made  to  read  like  predictions  of  his  miracu- 
lous birth,  his  sale  for  thirty  pieces  of  sil- 
ver, and  so  on,  refer  to  personages  and 
experiences  in  the  time  of  the  writers. 
Isaiah  expressly  says  this  about  the  Virgin 
— that  is,  the  young  bride — who  was  to  con- 
ceive and  bear  a  son.  Before  he  should  be 
able  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  the 
relief  of  Jehovah  to  Israel  would  appear. 
The  passages  which  seem  to  our  eyes,  look- 
ing through  orthodox  spectacles,  to  have 
this  predictive  character,  lose  it  in  a  more 
exact  translation.  .  .  . 

This  use  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been 
pushed  to  absurdity  in  learned  books  over 
which  I  have  patiently  toiled.  "The  Gos- 
pel of  Leviticus"  gave  me  the  Hebrew  civic 
and   ecclesiastic    legislation   mystified   into 
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''sound,  evangelical"  symbols.  "Christ  in 
the  Psalms"  twisted  every  heathenish  im- 
precation of  the  Hebrew  hymns  into  lan- 
guage which  could  be  put  upon  the  lips  of 
the  dear  Lord,  and  turned  the  bitterest 
curses  into  sweet  and  gracious  benedictions. 

The  culmination  of  this  moon-struck  exe- 
gesis, as  far  as  my  knowledge  reaches,  is 
in  the  ancient  and  fantastic  reading  of  the 
tradition  of  the  escape  of  the  spies  from 
Jericho,  which  gave  a  young  and  eloquent 
bishop  of  our  church  a  favorite  sermon, 
wherein  he  showed  conclusively  that  the 
scarlet  cord  by  which  Kahab  let  down  her 
visitors  over  the  city  wall  was  a  type  of  the 
atoning  blood  of  Christ. 

This  Chinese  puzzle-book  of  predictions 
exists  nowhere  save  in  the  imagination  of 
its  readers. 


COMMUNION  FLOWERS, 


Beneath  the  deep  blae  strip  of  sky, 
Where  city  hoases,  dark  and  high, 
The  narrow  garden  beds  enclose, 
The  scented,  white  syringa  blows,* 
A  straggling  and  mi^nly  tree, 
And  yet  how  dear  it  is  to  me ! 

0  fair,  white  clusters,  ye  recall 

Tooth's  fairest,  purest  festival ! — 

A  first  communion  morn  in  May, 

The  breezy,  bright  Ascension  l5ay, 

The  quiet  church  that  stood  alone 

'Mid  graves  by  flowers  overgrown. 

Hiffh  on  the  sdtar's  snowy  white, 

Behind  the  silver  vessels  bright, 

Stand  saintly  lilies,  roses  rare. 

And  garden  flowers,  fxCh.  and  fair. 

And  softly,  hushed  with  holy  fear, 

The  young  communicants  draw  near. 

And  tread  the  chancel's  marble  floor 

They  ne'er  have  trod  save  once  before 

(That  confirmation  morn  in  spring). 

And  hear  the  holy  accents  ring 

Of  sacramental  words  that  fill 

Their  souls  with  new  and  trembling  thrill. 

Then — glancing  upward  ere  we  knelt, 

And  awed,  vet  happy,  humbly  felt 

The  spirit  hnked  in  loving  bond 

With  things  unseen—  I  marked  beyond 

An  open  window,  waving  free, 

Syringa  blossoms  on  the  tree 

That  spread  beneath  the  dazzling  light     - 

Of  noon  its  clusters  gold  and  white. 

So  softly  swayed  by  gentle  air 

In  harmony  with  chant  and  prayer, 

With  words  of  faith  and  love  divine 

That  sanctified  the  bread  and  wine, 

Whose  image  blends  with  all  that  stirred 

Young  hearts,  in  holy  quiet  heard 

By  those  who  took  the  sacred  food 

In  innocent  beatitude.  ^ 

O  frail  white  blossoms  that  perfumed 
A  day  by  hope  and  faith  illumed, 
Ye  seemed  a  fitting  token  lent 

*The  B3rTinga  is  the  same  as  the  mock  orange 
flower,  or  PhUadelphus  Caronaritu, 


To  that  first  youthful  sacrament ! 

So  white,  so  pure,  so  richly  fraught 

With  scent  that  childlike  gladness  brought. 

So  typical  of  life's  fair  spring ! 

More  than  those  lilies  blossoming 

O'er  font  and  altar  must  ye  live 

With  all  that  day  seemed  meant  to  give 

Young  souls  who  gathered  round  that  board 

In  brotherhood  to  meet  their  Lord; 

With  what  the  spirit  still  must  keep 

Unspoken  in  some  sacred  deep. 

And  memories  of  friends  who  died. 

Then  kneeling  with  us,  side  by  side. 

Who  helped  to  pluck  the  fragrant  flowers. 

And  homewards  bore  them,  while  the  hours 

With  peace  and  light  and  joy  were  blent. 

The  day  of  that  first  sacrament ! 

Wave  on,  fair  fiowers,  point  the  way. 
Far  back,  to  that  communion  day ! 
Too  sadly  now  your  buds  unfold 
The  tale  of  earnestness  grown  cold; 
Of  faith  and  hope  and  love,  how  fiamt. 
And  ever  mixed  with  worldly  taint ; 
Of  charity's  fresh  fount  that  dried ! 
O  thoughts  of  that  Ascension-tide, 
Awake  in  your  celestial  power. 
Recalled  by  each  syringa  flower 
That,  snowy  white  with  heart  of  gold. 
Blooms  now  before  me  as  of  old. 
And  be  no  more  like  odors  shed 
From  flowers  laid  upon  the  dead ! 
But, — as  through  pestilence  of  yore 
Some  healthy,  peiiumed  drug  men  bore. 
Whose  scent  would  drive  disease  away, — 
Oh,  let  the  breath  of  that  bright  day, 
That  breath  of  love  and  purity. 
Bring  health  of  spirit  back  to  me. 
And  kill  the  pestilential  airs 
That  sicken  souls  with  dark  despairs, 
Until  the  spirit's  fell  disease 
Before  that  breath  from  heaven  flees. 
Divinely  through  the  spirit  sent. 
The  day  of  that  flrst  sacrament. 


Philadelphia. 


Ursula  Tanmenforst. 


THE  IRONY  OF  FATE. 


The  irony  of  fate  is  a  branding-iron  which 
bums  its  lessons  indelibly  into  the  human 
consciousness.  What  a  crushing  satire  upon 
his  insatiable  thirst  for  dominance  was  Bon- 
apart.e'8  confinement  on  St.  Helena!  Over 
and  over  God  bids  men  'Mook  here,  upon 
this  picture,  and  on  this^'  its  opposite. 
Thus  he  neutralizes  the  mlnd^s  poison. 
From  the  writhing,  deceitful  serpent  in 
Eden,  attention  is  directed  to  the  brazen 
serpent  uplifted  by  a  prophet  in  the  wilder- 
ness. If  men  will  look  at  that  which 
scorches  them,  they  shall  live. 

Who  has  not  seen  the  haughty  beauty, 
her  physical  perfections  at  once  a  magnet 
and  a  barrier,  to  draw  and  to  repel  I    And 
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her  early  fading,  the  grim  accentuation  of 
the  features  of  age,  although  superlatively 
distasteful,  may  alone  prevent  "the  fatality" 
of  her  dower.  It  is  a  hard,  grinding  pain 
for  the  mind  and  heart  when  one  who  in 
thoughtless  youth  indulged  heartlessly  in 
making  sport  of  the  physically  unfortunate 
has  laid  in  her  arms  a  tiny  cripple  to  he 
mothered  and  loved.  Ah,  the  cruel  irony  of 
so  closely  piercing  a  fate !  Sometimes  those 
who  in  youth  and  maturity  have  no  pa- 
tience or  charity  for  the  aged  are  permitted 
to  linger  "superfluous"  upon  life's  stage,  and 
through  a  lagging  decline  to  expiate  the  sins 
done  "in  the  flesh."  The  girls  alert  for  at- 
tention and  anxious  to  wed  not  uncommonly 
outwear  many  seasons  of  restlessness  and 
ennui^  while  the  girl  otherwise  concerned, 
fall  of  her  study,  her  art,  her  benevolence, 
is  sought  ere  she  is  aware.  No  heavenly 
kingdom  is  taken  by  violence. 

What  a  rebuke  to  the  partial  in  homes  or 
schools  is  the  success  of  the  hindered  and 
slighted  and  put  upon,  set  over  against  the 
failure  of  the  pet,  the  favored,  the  resolutely 
chosen  child  of  an  unsanctified  will !  Many 
of  ns  are  so  unfilial  that,  while  we  will  not 
learn  what  we  may,  we  do  learn  what  we 
ymmU  We  admire  nervous  energy  and  its 
marvellous  accomplishments.  But  we  are 
sobered  into  wisdom  as  we  see  its  over- 
exertion result  in  untimely  paralysis  and  the 
bequeathment  of  the  fate  to  coming  genera- 
tions. It  is  the  gourmand  who  sees  the  day 
when  the  food  which  caused  him  joy  brings 
only  pain.  It  is  the  intellectually  satiated 
who  craves  in  his  ripest  years  the  mellower 
warmth  of  devotion. 

If  God  holds  scales  in  his  hands,  as  the 
ancients  believed,  then  the  even  poise  which 
supplies  the  keen  irony  of  fate  must  show 
his  children  a  Deity  who  is  "cruel  only  to 
be  kind."  A.  C.  Nickerson. 


SOME  UXITARTAN  PRINCIPLES. 


God  is  one  person,  and  is  of  imlimited 
goodness  and  love. 

The  human  spirit  is  essentially  of  the 
nme  nature  with  the  Divine  Spirit;  in 
Scripture  phrase,  "a  son  of  God." 

Progressive  immortality — the  power  of 
growing  in  knowledge  and  in  virtue  both  in 
time  and  in  eternity — is  a  consequence  of 
that  sonship. 


Man  may  for  a  time  be  degraded  by  sin 
or  evil  choice,  but  he  cannot  forever  resist 
God's  love.  At  last  Eternal  Righteousness 
will  draw  all  souls  into  its  own  likeness. 

Jesus  was  a  brother  man  of  the  highest 
human  order  of  spiritual  genius,  an  inspir- 
ing friend  and  example,  and  not  a  God 
above  our  human  understanding.  He  was 
not  a  substitute  for  moral  character,  but  a 
guide  to  noble  living. 

The  Bible  contains  divine  truth,  if  reason 
will  search  for  it ;  but  it  is  not  the  begin- 
ning nor  the  end  of  God's  revelation  of 
himself.  All  good  literature,  all  fine  think- 
ing, are  parts  of  God's  revelation,  by  whose 
understanding  man  is  helped  to  be  redeemed 
from  the  domination  of  his  animal  nature, 
and  set  more  and  more  nearly  toward  pure 
spirituality.  Geo.  A.  Thateb. 

Cincinnati. 


ONE  UPWARD  LOOK  EACH  DAY. 


SELECTED   FAOM  THE  UNPUBLISHED  SERMONS  OW 
DB.    W.   G.   ELIOT,   BT   MRS.    CHABLOTTE 

ELIOT. 


Sunday. 

Lone  toward  God. 

Love  toward  God  is  the  complete  consent 
of  our  whole  being  to  his  will ;  the  perfect 
adoration  of  his  attributes.  To  love  God  is 
to  love  what  God  is, — holiness,  justice, 
goodness,  and  truth.  As  our  conceptions 
of  these  become  more  clear,  we  know  more 
of  God.  As  we  rise  to  the  practice  of  them, 
we  come  nearer  to  God  and  are  giving  to 
him  our  hearts.  Just  in  the  same  propor- 
tion oviT  faith  in  him  increases,  and  no  one 
can  tell  whether  the  faith  precedes  the  love 
or  the  love  precedes  the  faith.  In  the  order 
of  logic,  faith  comes  first.  In  the  order  of 
vital  experience,  the  love  seems  to  come 
first,  as  a  divine  inspiration,  to  warm  the 
heart  before  it  is  able  to  believe. 

Monday. 

Alienation  from  God  through  Sin. 

The  consciousness  of  sin  does  not  come 
only  or  chiefly  from  our  experience  of  the 
present  mischief  which  it  works.  We  can- 
not help  feeling  that,  besides  the  present  in- 
convenience and  suffering,  it  is  working  a 
deeper  ruin  in  the  soul  itself, — a  ruin  which 
may  result  in  that  complete  alienation  from 
God  which  is  spiritual  death.  The  enor- 
mity of  sin  is  infinitely  increased  in  our 
eyes  by  the  feeling  that  we  sin  against  God. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  source  of  our  deepest  re- 
pentance.     It  is  this  thought  that  shakes 
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the  soul  of  the  sinner  most  fearfully.  If 
sin  were  only  the  degradation  of  our  own 
nature,  if  it  were  only  an  injury  inflicted 
upon  our  fellow-man,  it  would  be  far  less 
dreadful  to  us.  It  is  the  relation  which  our 
souls  tell  us  we  hold  with  God  that  makes 
sin  so  awful.  .  .  .  The  anguish  of  the  heart 
under  God's  displeasure  is  more  than  we 
can  bear.  .  .  .  The  smile  of  returning  love 
and  confidence  is  that  for  which  the  repent- 
ant child  most  earnestly  seeks,  and  its  with- 
drawal is  his  worst  punishment. 

Tuesday. 
The  Standard  of  Christianity. 

Never  does  Christianity  name  an  inferior 
standard.  It  never  hints  that  we  may  become 
good  to  a  certain  degree,  and  then  stop,  as 
being  in  a  salvable  condition.  All  its  pre- 
cepts, in  whatever  way  given  and  to  whomso- 
ever dictated,  insist  upon  thorough  outward 
and  inward  purity.  From  beginning  to  end  it 
is  so  founded  upon  the  principle  that  every 
man  was  created  for  perfect  holiness,  and  it 
so  uniformly  proceeds  upon  the  supposition 
that  his  duty  to  aim  after  perfection  is 
understood,  that  we  should  destroy  its  unity 
and  beaiity  and  power  by  substituting  less 
noble  ideas  in  place  of  these. 

Wednesday. 

Perfection  the  Aim  of  Conscience, 

Conscience  most  peremptorily  and  in  the 
breasts  of  all  men  points  to  perfection  as 
the  goal  which  terminates  our  race.  .  .  . 
When  we  have  been  beset,  behind  and 
before,  by  strong  temptation  to  turn  aside 
only  a  single  step  from  the  path  of  duty, 
and  it  has  seemed  that  little  or  no  harm 
would  come  from  giving  way  to  it,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  we  should  gain  a  great 
deal  in  worldly  affairs  by  yielding, — if  we 
have  paused  and  listened  to  the  voice  of 
conscience,  has  it  ever  said,  "You  are  al- 
ready good  enough;  you  may  yield"?  No: 
such  is  not  the  voice  of  conscience,  but  of 
self-deluding  weakness.  Conscience  gives 
but  one  decision  in  all  cases  submitted  to 
its  judgment,  "Do  no  wrong."  Therefore, 
it  commands  us  to  be  perfect. 

TnUBSDAY. 

Add  to  Virtue  Holiness, 

If  we  can  have  the  service,  the  good 
works,  the  charity,  the  beneficence,  and  all 
the  virtues  which  constitute  the  Christian 
character,  what  need  to  concern  ourselves 
about  the  love  of  God  and  religious  emo- 
tions? .  .  .  What  we  seek  for  unquestionably 
is  practical  goodness,  the  substantial  excel- 
lence of  Christian  obedience.  But,  with  our 
poor,  weak  human  nature  as  the  trestle- 
work,  and  with  the  sandy  foundation  of 
selfish  utilitarianism  to  rest  it  on,  our  lifers 
journey  will  be  a  sad  and  disastrous  ruin. 
In  its  worst  hours  of  trial,  In  spite  of  all 


efforts  to  dispense  with  him,  the  heart  and 
the  flesh  cry  out  for  the  living  God.  We 
cannot  get  the  best  results  of  humanity  with- 
out the  inward  spiritual  agencies  from 
which  they  proceed. 

Fbiday. 

Love  toward  Christ, 

Faith  in  Jesus  implies  love.  We  have 
not  seen  him  nor  heard  his  voice;  but  he 
still  lives,  and  we  cannot  read  the  story  of 
his  life,  nor  receive  his  spirit  into  our 
hearts,  without  loving  him.  Separate  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel  from  the  life  of  Jesus 
himself,  and  you  w^ill  not  half  understand 
them.  If  he  is  a  real  and  living  presence 
to  us,  as  he  was  here  on  earth,  as  we  hope 
to  know  him  in  heaven,  no  argument  for 
loving  him  and  no  explanation  of  our  love 
will  be  needed. 

Saturday. 

Co-workers  with  God. 

We  must  be  laborers  together  with  God 
if  we  would  learn  how  to  be  truly  grateful 
for  the  result  when  it  comes.  Make  your- 
self God^s  agent  for  good,  and  you  will 
thank  him  with  your  whole  heart  when  the 
good  is  obtained.  The  industrious  man 
who  labors  for  his  da*ily  bread  thanks  €rod 
for  it  more  heartily  than  the  beggar  to 
whom  it  Is  given.  ...  It  is  the  philan- 
thropist, working  with  a  religious  spirit  for 
his  fellow-men,  who  ascribes  to  God  the 
glory  and  the  praise  for  every  step  of  prog- 
ress. It  is  the  patriot,  who  prays  and  works 
for  his  country's  good,  who  cannot  forget  to 
thank  God  for  every  national  dellTerance, 
for  every  victory  gained. 


"^  CRITICAL   THEORY  OF  ETHICS." 


A  practical  treatise  upon  a  vital  theme 
is  always  a  sufficient  groimd  for  public  con- 
gratulation. Such,  as  it  seems  to  the  pres- 
ent writer,  is  the  modest  volume  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty-three  pages,  recently  is- 
sued by  the  Register  Publishing  Company 
of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  under  the  title  "Out- 
lines of  a  Critical  Theory  of  Ethics, "  from 
the  pen  of  John  Dewey,  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
The  work  took  shape,  the  author  tells  us,  in 
connection  with  class-room  work  in  col- 
leges; but  it  seems  to  us  admirably  fitted 
for  a  much  wider  field  of  usefulness. 
Classes  of  young  people  in  all  our  churches 
who  are  desirous  of  becoming  intelligent 
upon  the  leading  phases  of  modem  ethical 
theory  would  find  this  an  excellent  text- 
book for  their  purpose.  Ladies'  clubs  could 
not  do  a  better  thing  than  to  make  the  vol- 
ume a  guide  to  a  winter's  reading  and  dis- 
cussion upon  ethical  problems. 

Prof.  Dewey  treats  the  subject  under  the 
three  heads  of :  I.  Fundamental  £thical  No- 
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tions;  II.  The  Ethical  World;  III.  The 
Moral  Life  of  the  Individual;  with  such 
sub-topics  as  The  Good ;  The  Ideas  of  Ob- 
ligation and  Freedom;  The  Formation  and 
Growth  of  Ideals;  Moral  Struggle,  or  the 
Realization  of  Ideals;  and  Kealized  Moral- 
ity, or  Virtue. 

Prof.  Dewey  himself  belongs  to  that  very 
rare  type  of  mind,  the  antipode  of  the  dog- 
matist, that  seemingly  is  not  only  willing, 
but  glad,  to  hear  all  sides,  letting  each  be 
presented  by  its  strongest  advocates,  with  so 
firm  a  faith  in  the  truth  as  to  feel  sure  of 
its  ultimate  triumph.  This  mental  trait  is 
illustrated  in  the  volume  before  us.  The 
hedonistic  theory  of  ethics,  for  example,  is 
presented  by  quotations  from  and  page  refer- 
ences to  Sidgwick,  Barratt,  Bentham,  Bain, 
J.  S.  Mill,  and  Sully)  while  Martineau, 
Kant,  Green,  Spencer,  and  a  score  of  other 
writers,  present  each  his  own  phase  of 
thought  in  brief  quotations,  with  extended 
page  references. 

But,  though  finding  room  for  so  many 
different  thinkers.  Prof.  Dewey  does  not  for 
a  moment  lose  his  firm  grasp  of  the  relation  of 
each  to  the  symmetrical  whole  of  the  conclu- 
sion which  is  slowly  growing  into  a  complete- 
ness which  is  to  include  the  truth  of  each. 

If  it  had  no  other  value,  the  volume 
would  be  well  worth  its  cost  simply  as  a 
carefully  selected,  brief,  and  therefore  prac- 
tical bibliography  and  guide  to  a  course  of 
reading  in  ethics.  But  it  is  much  more 
than  this, — no  less,  indeed,  than  an  orig- 
inal handling  of  the  large  and  living  sub- 
ject of  ethics.  As  such  we  bespeak  for  it 
a  wide  reading  and  study.  e.  r.  s. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  time  of  "anniversaries"  has  come 
again.  Those  of  our  English  Unitarian 
brethren  occur  earlier  than  our  own.  The 
annual  meetings  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association  and  of  the  Sunday 
School  Association  were  to  be  held  in  Lon- 
don on  April  21  and  22 ;  and  these  were  to 
be  followed  this  year  by  the  fourth  meeting 
of  the  National  Triennial  Conference,  also 
in  London.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  have 
reports.  Oar  own  anniversaries  occur  in 
May, — that  of  the  Western  Conference  and 
its  allied  interests,  in  Chicago,  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  and  those  of  our  na- 
tional organizations,  in  Boston,  the  last 
week  in  the  month.  Such  announcements 
as  we  are  able  to  make  at  this  date  will  be 
found  on  another  page. 


will  give  new  confidence  in  the  important 
work  that  we  are  carrying  on  there.  Mr. 
Law^rance  is  one  of  our  most  earnest,  able, 
and  successful  ministers.  We  understand 
that  he  is  to  start  at  an  early  date.  Kev. 
Arthur  May  Knapp  has  arrived  in  this 
country. 

Let  any  one  who  would  see  what  a  strong, 
active,  well-organized  Unitarian  church  may 
be  and  do,  read  the  note  under  "Lowell, 
Mass.,"  in  our  "News  from  the  Field"  de- 
partment ;  or,  better,  let  him  send  ten  cents 
to  Rev.  George  Batchelor,  Lowell,  and  get  a 
copy  of  the  1891  Year  Book  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church.  To  see  what  a  many- 
sided  power  for  good  this  church,  and  a 
dozen  others  that  we  could  name,  are  becom- 
ing in  the  communities  where  they  exist,  is 
enough  to  kindle  enthusiasm  in  the  coldest 
nature,  and  give  a  new  revelation  of  the  op- 
portunity there  is  before  our  liberal  churches 
everywhere.  Said  Michael  Angelo,  "I  criti- 
cise by  creation."  We  are  getting  a  long 
list  of  churches.  East  and  West,  so  imbued 
with  the  modem  spirit,  so  thoroughly  alive, 
so  comprehensive  in  their  aims  and  meth- 
ods, so  earnest  in  their  educational,  philan- 
thropic, and  missionary  zeal,  and  so  effec- 
tively organized  in  all  the  departments  of 
their  work,  that  they  are  becoming  most 
effective  critics  by  creation,  and  our  whole 
Unitarian  movement  is  beginning  to  feel 
the  quickening  effects  of  their  criticism. 


The    appointment    of    Rev.    William    I. 
Lawrance  of  Boston  to  the  Japan  Mission 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Dis- 
trict Unitarian  Society,  as  reported'  in  the 
Christian  Life,  Mr.  J.  R.  Beard,  President 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, spoke  very  strongly  in  favor  of  lay 
preaching.  Among  other  things  he  said, 
"  In  my  inquiries  I  have  found  that  where 
there  is  lay  preaching  mission  work  is  active 
and  successful,  and  that  it  is  weak  and  in- 
effective where  there  is  not  lay  preaching." 
This  is  a  testimony  which  we  may  well  take 
note  of  in  this  country.  There  is  probably 
no  church  which  in  proportion  to  its  size 
has  so  strong  a  body  of  laymen  as  ours.  We 
have  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  are 
qualified  to  speak  our  word  with  great  power 
and  effectiveness.  A  few  do  it ;  the  major- 
ity do  not.  We  need  to  make  a  systematic 
effort  to  avail  ourselves  of  our  great  unused 
resources  here. 
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A  PROMINENT  member  of  one  of  our  newer 
churches  in  the  West  writes  us : — 

Our  work  here  is  encouraging.  One  thing 
I  like  above  all  else:  our  minister  has  es- 
tablished regular  Wednesday  evening  relig- 
ious meetings.  We  call  them  "conference 
meetings";  their  aim  is  devotional,  helpful, 
practical,  earnestly  religious.  I  tell  you, 
Mr.  Sunderland,  I  cannot  think  that  the 
Unitarian  movement  will  ever  become 
really  powerful  and  reach  the  masses  of  the 
people  until  we  make  more  earnest  and  sys- 
tematic efforts  to  cultivate  and  feed  the  de- 
votional nature.  Our  churches  may  have 
Unity  Clubs  without  number,  and  teach  lit- 
erature and  science  to  an  unlimited  extent ; 
but,  when  that  which  the  soul  hungers  for 
more  than  all  else — personal  communion 
with  God,  feeding  upon  the  living  bread 
that  comes  down  from  heaven — is  left  out  or 
madiB  little  of,  J  cannot  think  the  Church  is 
doing  its  most  important  work. 

To  these  serious  and  heartfelt  words  we  give 
a  most  earnest  assent.  Of  all  the  needs  of 
our  churches,  we  believe  the  most  impera- 
tive is  a  deepening  of  our  religious  life. 
Beside  this  all  our  intellectual  wants  are 
but  secondary.  How  can  we  get  such  a 
deepening?  Can  w^e  get  it  at  all,  as 
churches,  without  coming  to  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  need  and  making  definite 
provision  for  its  supply?  And  must  not 
such  definite  provision,  to  be  adequate,  in- 
clude a  social  meeting,  distinctly  religious 
and  largely  devotional,  at  least  once  each 
week?  Is  any  church  at  all  fully  equipped 
for  meeting  the  heart  wants  of  its  people 
that  does  not  include  in  its  regular  minis- 
trations at  least  this?  It  seems  to  us  not. 
And  it  seems  to  us  that  our  Liberal  Christian 
faith  is  most  admirably  adapted  to  such 
practical  uses.  Do  we  not  wrong  it,  as  well 
as  wrong  ourselves,  when  we  do  not  plan  to 
let  it  be  thus  opening  for  us  doors  all  the 
while  into  the  higher  life,— into  the  peace 
and  joy  and  strength  that  wait  to  be  ours 
every  week  and  every  day? 


It  was  a  brave  and  a  truly  Christian  thing 
that  Dr.  Ileber  Newton  and  Dr.  W.  S. 
Kainsford,  the  Broad  Church  Episcopalians 
of  New  York,  did,  when  they  invited  to 
take  part  in  their  Good  Friday  services  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott,  the  Congregational  is  t,  Dr. 
Briggs,  the  Presbyterian,  Dr.  Bolles,  the 
Universalist,  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  the  Uni- 
tarian, Dr.  McChesney,  the  Methodist,  Dr. 
Brldgman,   the  Baptist,    and  Dr.    Gladden, 


the  Congregationalist.  Episcopal  ecclesias- 
ticism  is  a  little  more  rigid  and  narrow  than 
that  of  any  other  of  our  Protestant  churches. 
Dr.  Newton  and  Dr.  Rainsford  are  for  that 
reason  worthy  of  especial  honor  for  the  lib- 
erality of  view,  the  breadth  of  Christian 
sympathy,  and  the  courage  which  they 
showed  in  inviting  these  ministers  of  other 
communions  to  their  pulpits.  They  have  of 
course  been  criticised  for  their  action  by 
the  dogmatists  and  the  ecclesiastical  bigots. 
But  they  have  been  sustained  by  the  broader 
men  of  all  denominations,  and  outside  all. 
The  example  that  they  have  set  will  do  a 
little  to  break  dowji  the  lines  that  so  need- 
lessly and  wickedly  divide  the  Christian 
Church. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  of 
New  York,  the  country  loses  an  able 
preacher,  a  ripe  scholar,  a  strong,  if  some- 
what reactionary,  thinker,  an  ardent  re- 
former in  some  important  lines,  a  man  of 
lofty  and  heroic  mould.  Perhaps  no  minis- 
ter in  America  was  more  active  in  public 
affairs  than  he.  "Ten  such  men,"  says  the 
Christian  Union,  "would  revolutionize  New 
York.  He  held  it  to  be  a  part  of  his  func- 
tion as  a  Christian  minister  not  only  to 
teach  righteousness,  but  to  endeavor  to  en- 
force the  practice  of  righteousness."  He 
was  always  very  active  in  the  temperance 
cause.  Yet  it  is  a  serious  question  with 
many,  and  will  continue  to  be,  whether  all 
his  temperance  work,  ardent  as  it  was,  did 
not  result  in  more  harm  than  good,  because 
of  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  liquor 
interest  which  he  advocated.  Says  the 
New  York  Voice:  "So  far  as  all  practical 
results  of  any  significance  are  concerned, 
Dr.  Crosby's  warfare  in  behalf  of  *  restric- 
tion and  regulation'  has  been  a  stupendous 
failure.  His  crusade  of  thirteen  years  has 
left  this  city  more  strongly  dominated  by  the 
liquor  forces  than  when  he  began."  If  he 
failed,  it  was  because  of  the  system  which 
he  championed,  not  because  of  want  of  abil- 
ity or  zeal  or  courage  in  himself. 


The  National  House  of  Representatives 
again  refused  (in  March)  to  favor  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  "National  Commission  of 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Liquor  Traffic." 
"We  have  had  cotton-worm  commissions 
and  grasshopper  commissions  and  a  score  of 
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other  commissions,"  said  one  of  its  advo- 
cates; ''bat  we  have  never  had  a  commis- 
sion on  the  alcoholic  liquor  traffic."  And 
yet  tnistworthy  information,  the  actual 
facts  in  regard  to  the  evils  of  intemperance, 
statistics  upon  which  legislators  and  reform- 
ers may  rely,  are  sorely  needed  by  all  who 
hope  to  deal  successfully  with  the  temper- 
ance problem.  Sooner  or  later  the  govern- 
ment must  undertake  this  work.  Public 
opinion  must  demand  it. 


The  returns  seem  to  be  nearly  or  quite  all 
in  from  the  Methodist  local  conferences, 
with  the  result  that  the  movement  to  admit 
women  to  the  General  Conference  is  de- 
feated. Conservatism,  bibliolatry,  and  the 
selfishness  of  the  men  of  the  denomination 
have  carried  the  day.  Many  had  hoped  that 
the  great  Methodist  Church  would  throw 
off  its  bondage  to  the  narrower  Paul  with 
his  teaching :  ''  Let  your  women  keep  silence 
in  the  churches.  ...  If  they  will  learn  any- 
thing, let  them  ask  their  husbands  at  home," 
and  put  on  the  freedom  of  the  broader  Paul  : 
"There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is 
neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male 
nor  female,  for  we  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus."  But  no!  the  backward  lookers  and 
the  men  who  want  all  the  places  of  honor 
and  influence  for  themselves  still  have  the 
power,  and  the  day  of  equality  for  men  and 
women  in  Methodism  must  wait.  The  time 
has  fully  arrived  for  woman  to  do  half,  and 
more  than  half,  the  work;  but  it  has  not 
yet  arrived  for  her  to  be  invited  to  a  place 
by  man^s  side  when  it  comes  to  the  matter 
of  having  a  voice  in  shaping  the  policy  of 
the  Church  or  reaping  any  of  its  important 
rewards.  We  do  not  wonder  at  this,  how- 
ever. Orthodoxy  in  none  of  its  forms  can 
consistently  give  woman  religions  equality 
with  man.  For  such  equality  there  is  no 
place  where  she  may  reasonably  look  except 
to  Liberal  Christianity. 


WOMAN'S  WORD  AND  WORK, 


THE  mSW  YORK  LEAGUE. 

The  April  meeting  of  the  New  York 
League  of  Unitarian  Women  was  held  in 
Unity  Church,  Brooklyn,  on  the  6th  inst. 
After  the  usual  business  the  president  an- 
noonced  that,  in  lieu  of  the  Religious  and 
Philanthropic  News  Reports,  Miss  Frances 
S.  Merrill  of  Boston  would  tell  what  a  woman 


not  in  the  ministry  can  do  in  church  work. 
Miss  Merriirs  story  was  of  the  work  done 
in  the  Bulfinch  Street  Chapel,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of 
Churches.  This  chapel  has  no  pew  rents, 
but  is  free  to  all  as  a  dear  church  home. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  S.  H.  Winkley,  is  the  in- 
spiration of  all  the  workers,  and  has  carried 
on  his  beautiful  mission  for  forty-five  years. 
The  object  of  the  chapel  work  is,  emphat- 
ically, for  Christianity  in  its  broadest  sense, 
— a  preparation  for  the  higher  life  through 
benevolence  to  man  and  love  to  God.  Its 
principles  are  those  of  love,  intelligent  help- 
fulness for  mind,  soul,  and  body.  Tempo- 
rary aid  is  given  in  a  way  to  "foster  self- 
respect,  on  the  principle  of  "put  yourself  in 
his  place."  The  means  used  are  physical 
classes,  social  entertainments,  and  improve- 
ment classes,  normal  classes  for  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  and  for  the  study  of  the 
higher  life,  practical  piety,  and  duty  to 
others.  Woman  may  do  much  in  this  work 
by  visiting  the  sick,  playing,  singing,  lend- 
ing books,  etc.  ;  and,  if  ^she  have  a  keen  eye 
into  spiritual  things,  must  be  close  to  the 
Father,  that  she  may  be  a  messenger  direct 
from  him,  and  work  each  for  the  other  and 
all  for  him. 

Mrs.  Morse  then  introduced  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Lesley  of  Philadelphia,  whose  paper  upon 
"The  Church"  was  prefaced  by  quotations 
from  Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke,  who  states  that  the 
most  interesting  questions  of  present  prac- 
tical theology  concern  the  nature,  authority, 
organization,  functions,  and  future  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  also  says :  "  The  day 
is  coming  in  which  our  dogmatic  churches, 
formal  churches,  sentimentally  pious 
churches,  and  professedly  liberal  churches 
shall  all  be  taken  up  into  something  higher 
and  better.  The  very  discontent  which  pre- 
vails everywhere  announces  it.  It  is  a 
movement  towards  a  larger  liberality  and  a 
deeper  life." 

Mrs.  Lesley  then,  assuming  that  all  be- 
lieved in  the  Church  as  worthy  of  our  loy- 
alty and  adherence,  turned  to  one  small 
branch, — ^the  children  who  are  bom  into  it 
and  are  to  make  the  Church  of  the  future. 
The  question  is,  How  shall  we  fit  them  for 
members  of  the  Church  that  is  possible? 
Mrs.  Lesley  disapproved  as  unwise  and  un- 
philosophical  the  feeling  of  many  young 
parents,  that  the  religious  education  of  their 
children  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself, 
and  that  the  children's  minds  should  be  left 
unbiassed  till  mature  enough  to  cope  with 
such  subjects;  and  she  believes  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  parents  and  teachers  to  give  a 
bias  to  every  young  mind,  and  to  implant 
impressions,  at  the  same  time  fostering 
open  minds  and  receptive  spirits  which' will 
enable  them  to  throw  off  any  error  which 
may  have  crept  into  their  teachings.  If 
parents  give  no  bins  to  the  minds  of  their 
children,  others  will  who  have  not  the  same 
love  and  responsibility  for  them :  therefore, 
a  religious  training  and  a  religious  atmos- 
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phere  are  necessary  to  make  a  true  lover  of 
the  Church  universal.  In  cultivating  the 
open  mind  and  receptive  spirit,  do  not 
let  children  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  de- 
structive criticism ;  for  its  subtile  influence 
will  take  possession  of  a  young  soul  unless 
love  has  guarded  it  with  something  better 
and  more  enduring.  Mrs.  Lesley  illustrated 
her  thought  by  telling  of  the  child  who 
from  babyhood  was  taken  to  church,  and 
who  soon  began  to  enjoy  the  singing  and  to 
be  quiet  and  reverent  during  the  prayers. 
As  time  went  on,  the  churcji  became  asso- 
ciated with  everything  most  holy  and  pre- 
cious. 

Some  people  fear  to  tire  the  young,  so 
that  they  will  not  enjoy  the  church  when 
grown  up ;  but  when  will  they  mant  to  go, 
if  they  have  lost  all  the  years  when  external 
habit  and  association  make  a  profound  Im- 
pression? Others  want  children  to  love 
truth  before  all  things,  and  believe  that  re- 
ligious sentiments  should  not  be  awakened 
before  the  thinking  powers  are  developed. 
But  where  love  is  there  God  is,  and  children 
should  have  their  love  to  God  awakened 
^  before  their  power  of  thought,  that  they 
may  be  ready  to  trust  him  fully  and  learn 
about  him  all  their  lives.  Through  such  re- 
ligious training  children  are  better  prepared 
to  meet  the  time,  which  is  sure  to  come,  of 
hearing  every  subject  relating  to  religion, 
morals,  and  ethics  passed  through  the  alem- 
bic of  destructive  criticism.  The  child  re- 
ferred to  grew  up,  heard  Dr.  Channing, 
Theodore  Parker,  the  discussion  of  Tran- 
scendentalism, Emerson's  voice  of  convic- 
tion declaring  "God  is,"  the  prayers  of 
Henry  Ware,  and,  through  the  study  of 
older  religions,  learned  that  the  religious 
idea  belongs  to  all  climes ;  but,  having  been 
taught  in  the  school  of  Christ,  she  found 
his  spirit  inclusive  of  all  that  was  good  that 
went  before  or  might  come  after  him,  while 
his  life  and  teachings  were  the  bright  con- 
summate flower  of  all  the  ages.  The  Chris- 
tian Church  brings  men  together  in  loving 
service  to  each  other,  and  will  live  so  long 
as  faith  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man  remains,  and  these  are 
parts  of  our  nature  and  of  God  and  cannot 
die. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  Do  our  mourn- 
ing customs  express  our  faith?  Mrs.  Lesley 
said  she  felt  that  they  did  not,  but  that  it 
is  not  a  question  of  right  or  wrong,  also 
that  there  had  been  a  gradual  change  for  the 
better  In  regard  to  them.  Far  less  thought 
and  money  are  spent  on  costly  monuments, 
while  Seaside  Homes,  free  beds,  and  many 
memorials  which  bless  both  dead  and  living 
are  spread  all  over  the  land,  and  are  con- 
necting links  between  earth  and  heaven, 
true  "Jacob's  ladders,"  on  which  angels  are 
forever  ascending  and  descending. 

Mrs.  Anna  W.  Longstreth  said  the  church 
was  a  valuable  inheritance,  and  should  have 
our  allegiance  and  highest  devotion.  The 
Church  of  to-day  must  come  out  of  its  shell 


and  have  the  elbow-room  of  the  times,  be 
identified  with  practical  morality,  which  is 
more  preached  now  than  the  old  Orthodoxy. 
Women  make  the  church,  and  must  make 
themselves  worthy  of  this  trust,  giving  up 
all  jealousies  and  being  wise  to  do  the  work 
found  to  do. 

In  response  to  Mrs.  Williams's  story  of 
the  needs  of  our  mission  in  Japan,  a  collec- 
tion amounting  to  over  sixty  dollars  was 
taken,  which  will  be  used  to  print  the  ser- 
mons so  much  sought  for. 

Mrs.  B.  Ward  Dix,  speaking  of  our  mourn- 
ing customs,  referred  to  the  old  terrors  and 
heart-breaking  doctrines  in  regard  to  death, 
which  resulted  in  ceremonials  expressive  of 
uncertainty  and  apprehension ;  but  onr  faith 
should  have  none  of  these.  What  custom- 
ary signs  of  grief  should  we  lay  aside?  The 
mourning  garb  fits  the  saddened  state;  but 
the  imposed  seclusion  and  extremes  of  con- 
ventionality imposed  by  "mourning  eti- 
quette" should  be  condemned  by  all.  To 
put  on  "mourning"  for  custom's  sake,  to 
command  pity,  or  as  an  excuse  for  duties 
unperformed,  is  a  desecration.  We  believe 
in  the  Eternal  Love  surrounding  us  and  our 
loved  ones,  that  "Life  is  lord  of  Death"  and 
"the  Spirit  giveth  life."  If  the  spirit  be 
heavenly,  it  will  find  fitting  expression  in 
fitting  forms. 

Mrs.  Morse  closed  by  speaking  of  the 
magnificent  hospitals  and  scholarships  in 
colleges  as  memorials  of  the  noble  ones 
who  have  lived. 

The  meeting  adjourned  after  the  usual 
hymn  and  prayer.  e.  c.  i..,  Sec'y. 

THE   ANN   AKBOR  KING'S  DAUGHTERS. 

The  King's  Daughters  of  the  Unitarian 
church  of  Ann  Arbor  is  an  organization 
numbering  forty  members.  The  work  un- 
dertaken by  the  society  is  divided  among 
five  tens, — the  Sewing-school  Ten,  which 
provides  a  teacher  for  a  class  In  the  Mission 
Sewing-school  in  the  city;  the  Flower  Ten, 
which  furnishes  flowers  for  the  pulpit  each 
Sunday  and  decorates  the  church  at  festi- 
vals; the  Visiting  Ten,  which  calls  upon 
strangers  and  makes  them  acquainted  in  the 
church ;  the  U.  C.  W.  Ten,  which  waits 
upon  tables  at  church  socials ;  and  the  Hos- 
pital Work  Ten,  whose  work  is  to  read  or 
talk  to  patients  in  the  University  Hospital, 
and,  if  necessary,  provide  them  with  cloth- 
ing. Besides  these  activities,  the  King's 
Daughters  in  general  have  charge  of  the 
church  reading-room  and  library  every  Sun- 
day afternoon,  and  make  arrangements  for 
refreshments  for  church  socials. 

They  also  hold  monthly  religious  meet- 
ings, opening  them  with  devotional  exer- 
cises, after  which  papers  are  read  and  dis- 
cussed. "The  Women  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment" has  been  the  subject  for  the  year; 
and  the  women  chosen  for  study  were  Eve, 
Sarah,  Rebecca,  Rachel,  Leah,  Miriam, 
Pharaoh's   daughter,    Jephthah's    daughter. 
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Jael,  Deborah,  Ruth,  Xaomi,  Michal,  Bath- 
sheba,  Jezebel,  Esther,  and  Yashti.  The 
subject  for  the  last  meeting  before  the  sum- 
mer vacation  is  '^King  LemueFs  Ideal 
Woman:  can  we  improve  upon  it?" 

Each  member  of  the  organization  pays  ten 
cents  a  month  into  the  treasury,  with  which 
they  pay  the  rent  of  a  "students'  pew"  in 
church,  help  carry  on  literature  distribution 
work,  and  contribute  toward  the  support  of 
an  undenominational  missionary  among  the 
lumbermen  in  Northern  Michigan. 

CINCINNATI. 

The  Cincinnati  Branch  of  the  Women's 
Alliance,  composed  of  women  of  the  two 
Cincinnati  Unitarian  societies,  meets  the 
second  Tuesday  of  each  month  in  the  new 
church  on  the  Reading  Road.  The  member- 
ship fee  is  one  dollar.  One-third  of  the 
fund  thus  raised  is  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
the  National  Alliance,  and  the  remainder  is 
devoted  to  circulating  Unitarian  literature 
m  the  West  and  South.  The  object  of  the 
society  has  been  twofold:  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  growth  of  its  members;  and 
the  extension  of  the  Unitarian  faith  in  the 
West  by  the  distribution  of  our  literature 
through  the  Post-office  Mission, — a  work 
that  originated  with  the  first  secretary  of 
the  society,  Miss  Sallie  Ellis.  The  Ramona 
Mission  in  Montana  also  claims  the  interest 
of  the  society. 

The  subjects  of  the  papers  read  and  dis- 
cussed at  the  meetings  during  this  year  have 
been  as  follows :  "Summer  Experiences,  in- 
cluding a  Visit  to  Ramona  Mission";  "Why 
Go  to  Charch?"  Reports  of  the  Religious 
and  Philanthropic  News  Committees; 
"Pfomine^it  English  Unitarian  Women"; 
"Some  Women  I  have  known";  "To-day's 
Social  Problem";  "Early  Unitarianism  in 
Cincinnati";  "Have  we  a  Right  to  Do  as 
we  Please?" 


GUILD    DEPARTMENT, 

We  learn  that  in  Lowell  there  is  a  Young 
People's  Fraternity  Club,  whose  objects  are 
comprised  under  the  general  heads  of  Relig- 
ion, Instruction,  and  Amusement.  We 
Ime  no  doubt  there  would  be  ample  mate- 
rial for  a  guild  here,  and  that  there  would 
be  a  gain  to  the  church  if  a  definite  organ- 
ization would  undertake  to  conduct  or  carry 
on  religious  meetings  at  regular  times. 

In  the  case  of  organizations  wherein  the 
minister  takes  the  lead,  but  the  young  peo- 
ple take  an  active  part  in  religious  work, 
there  should  be  some  definite  co-operation 
with  the  National  Guild  Alliance  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  movement.  Our  denom- 
ination is  hindered  by  too  much  individual- 
ism.   Let  us  work  together  more. 

We  are  led  to  think  that  in  many  quarters 
people  are  thinking  of  this  guild  movement. 


The  subject  will  be  treated  at   the    Maine 
Conference  in  June. 

It  is  probable  that  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Guild  Alliance  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  of  Anniversary  Week. 
There  will  be  a  more  definite  announcement 
later. 

The  guild  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  gave  an  en- 
tertainment called  an  "  Orange  Tea"  on  Feb- 
ruary 13.  Sixty-four  dollars  was  raised 
for  various  purposes,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  a  bookcase  for  the  City  Hospital, — 
a  hospital  which,  we  understand,  did  much 
good  at  the  time  of  the  terrible  railroad  dis- 
aster which  occurred  in  that  vicinity  last 
year. 

A  CIRCULAR  TO  THE  CHURCHES. 

This  circular  is  sent  to  all  the  churches  of 
the  Unitarian  denomination,  in  order  to 
urge  the  formation  of  guilds,  or  yoimg  peo- 
ple's religious  societies. 

The  officers  of  the  National  Guild  Alli- 
ance are  convinced,  from  the  brief  experi- 
ence of  our  churches  in  guild  work,  that 
such  societies  would  be  potent  in  arousing 
new  interest  in  our  strong  parishes  and  in- 
fusing new  life  into  those  that  are  languish- 
ing. The  wonder  is  that  the  movement  did 
not  have  a  much  earlier  beginning. 

The  utilization  of  the  strength  of  the 
young,  as  well  as  of  those  who  are  older,  in 
the  conduct  of  religious  meetings  must  mean 
an  added  contribution  of  no  small  measure 
to  the  resources  of  the  church.  The  in- 
crease in  the  sentiment  of  devotion  and  the 
development  of  powers  that  would  else  be 
latent  must  commend  themselves  as  objects 
that  every  church  should  seek  to  secure. 
We  feel  that'  such  an  enlistment  of  the 
strength  and  interest  of  the  young,  if  wide- 
spread throughout  our  body,  would  be  one 
of  the  best  pledges  for  the  future  of  the  lib- 
eral churches. 

We  therefore  would  hereby  solicit  free 
communication  with  our  corresponding  sec- 
retary, Miss  Kate  L.  Brown  of  Hyde  Park, 
who  will  give  all  needed  information  in 
regard  to  the  creation  and  conduct  of  guilds. 
Rev.  George  W.  Cooke  of  Dedham  has  been 
appointed  agent  of  Guilds,  Unity  Clubs,  and 
Temperance  Societies,  and  will  have  at  the 
general  headquarters,  at  25  Beacon  Street, 
all  published  matter  issued  by  these  organ- 
izations. 

We  are  sure  that  several  of  our  ministers 
and  laymen  engaged  in  this  movement  would 
gladly  give  assistance  in  this  ipost  promis- 
ing work. 

In  the  case  of  all  existing  societies,  it  is 
earnestly  desired  that  the  minister  and  two 
members  be  appointed  delegates  of  the  Al- 
liance, and  their  names  sent  to  the  recording 
secretary,  Miss  Margaret  Blanchard,  Con- 
cord,   Mass. 

In  behalf  of  the  National  Guild  Alliance, 

B.    R.    BULKELKY, 

President. 
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UNIVERSALTST  NOTES. 


A   VETERAN    HONORED. 

An  interesting  occasion  which  drew  a 
good  many  graduates  and  friends  of  St. 
Lawrence  University  together  was  the  com- 
plimentary dinner  given  to  Rev.  Dr.  Gaines 
of  Canton,  on  the  30th  of  March.  Dr. 
Gaines's  long  term  of  service  as  president, 
and  later  as  professor  in  Logic  and  Political 
Economy  at  St.  Lawrence,  have  greatly  en- 
deared him  to  all  his  old  students  and  to  a 
very  large  public  besides.  So  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  for  as  many  of  his  friends  as  could 
gather  in  New  York  to  sit  down  to  dinner 
with  him  at  Clark's  in  Twenty-third  Street, 
and  enjoy  a  delightful  evening  in  social  and 
post-prandial  pleasures.  It  was  a  signifi- 
cant sight  to  see  busy  men  and  women  drop- 
ping their  other  calls  to  gather  about  this 
man  who  from  the  quiet  life  of  the  teacher 
came  to  listen  to  their  words  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  influence  of  his  teaching  and  the 
power  of  his  noble  example.  Surely,  the  age 
is  not  altogether  gone  mad  for  pelf. 

p.   T.    BARNUM. 

Our  church  loses  a  stanch  friend  and  a 
loyal  defender  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Barnum. 
No  man  was  ever  more  true  to  his  convic- 
tions, and  few  could  defend  the  faith  w^ith 
any  more  effect.  He  remembered  our  vari- 
ous institutions  with  gifts  which  aggregate 
over  $00,000,  distributed  in  many  helpful 
ways.  His  is  a  name  the  like  of  wliich  no 
coming  generation  is  likely  to  know.  It  is 
doubtful  if  we  quite  realize  Mr.  Barnum 's 
full  service  to  us  all  in  redeeming  the  saw- 
dust ring  from  its  bad  repute,  and  making 
"shows"  clean,  decent,  and  elevating.  But 
any  man  who  could  make  it  possible  for 
children  and  grown  folk  to  look  with  ever 
fresh  delight  on  the  wonders  of  the  circus 
ring,  without  any  moral  drawbacks,  deserves 
a  lasting  memory  of  gratitude. 

RENEWED   CHANG E6. 

A  perfect  tornado  of  resignations  of  pas- 
torates seems  to  have  struck  our  churches. 
Within  a  very  little  time  Brother  Nash  has 
gone  from  Akron  to  Brooklyn;  and  now 
Rev.  Frank  Hall  goes  from  Fitchburg  to 
Akron,  Rev.  C.  F.  Lee  closes  a  twelve  years' 
pastorate  in  Charlestown,  Rev.  A.  E.  White 
resigns  at  Cambridgeport,  Charles  Skinner 
at  Somerville,  Abrara  Conklin  at  Saginaw, 
Fisher  at  Monson,  J.  M.  Bartholomew  at 
Auburn,  and  G.  F.  Barnes  at  Chicago.  It 
must  needs  \e  of  course  that  such  changes 
come,  but  we  seem  to  be  having  more  than 
our  proportion.  It  is  a  great  trial  for  all 
concerned  to  break  off  the  slow-forming  ties 
of  the  pastoral  relation,  and  it  ought  to  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  the  logic  of  events  to 
convince  a  pastor  and  people  that  they  had 
better  separate.  In  Chicago  all  three  of  our 
churches  have  had  a  change  in  pastorate 
within  a  year  and  a  quarter.     In   Brooklyn 


none  of  our  pastors  have  been  settled  over 
three  years.  That  means  a  temporary  halt 
in  the  work,  while  the  new  men  get  into 
the  life  of  the  cities,  and  until  they  hare 
built  up  the  confidence  which  grows  but 
slowly  for  a  metropolitan  minister. 

THE   PA8TOB8'    INSTITUTE 

at  Galesburg  seems  to  have  been  successful, 
though  possibly  a  disappointment  in  some 
respects.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  maintain  an 
unvarying  standard  of  excellence  through  a 
term  of  years.  But  the  brethren  who  took 
in  all  the  exercises  and  absorbed  all  the 
papers  and  addresses  must  have  gone  away 
weary  men,  and  possibly  much  wiser.  A 
number  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  interior 
were  present  to  participate,  and  the  titles 
of  the  papers  presented  indicate  a  session 
well  calculated  to  carry  out  the  idea  in 
which  the  institute  was  founded ;  namely,  to 
furnish  a  means  of  aiding  and  stimulating 
ministers  actually  at  work  in  their  labors. 

DENVER. 

Rev.  Mr.  Selleck  reports  most  encourag- 
ing progress  at  Denver.  At  Easter  a  church 
was  formed  with  an  initial  membership  of 
some  sixty  people.  For  a  short  six  months 
of  work  the  results  are  certainly  cheering. 
The  only  limit  to  our  opportunities  in 
these  new  cities  seems  to  be  the  lack  of 
funds  and  machinery  to  carry  on  new  work. 
The  field  is  opening  faster  than  we  are  able 
to  enter  in  and  possess  it. 

John  Coleman  Adams. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


TEMPERANCE  NOTES. 


The  Unitarian  Church  Temperance  Soci- 
ety will  hold  its  Anniversary  Meeting  at 
King's  Chapel  on  Friday  evening,  May  20. 
The  principal  speaker  will  be  Miss  Florence 
Balgamie,  of  whom  Mrs.  L.  Ormiston  Chant 
writes,  *'Miss  Balgamie  is  a  fine  temper- 
ance speaker." 

Mrs.  Chant,  whose  earnest  appeal  for  tem- 
perance and  total  abstinence  is  still  ringing 
in  our  ears,  will  pardon  us  for  printing  the 
following,  from  a  letter  in  reply  to  the  Tem- 
perance Society: — 

"How  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  say  yes 
to  your  letter!  But  I  am  not  going  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  this  year.  My  loving  remem- 
brance clings  to  those  meetings  in  that 
happy  May  week,  and  the  dear  friends  who 
belonged  to  them.  When  I  come  again,  I 
will  give  you  help.  Our  experiences  of 
struggle  and  victory  and  defeat  over  here 
give  one  strength  and  vividness  that  *over 
there'  knows  well  how  to  value.  Beloved 
'over  there' !" 

The  following  verses  are  taken  from  a 
ballad  written  by  Mrs.  Chant  and  issued  as 
part  of  an  appeal  for  funds  to  enable  her 
and  her  friends  to  provide  a  country  home 
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to  which  the  '' friendless,  penniless,  dis- 
graced, or  overworked  ones — girls  and 
women," — whom  it  is' her  constant  privilege 
and  joy  to  help,  may  afterward  be  sent,  for 
*' fresh  air  and  quiet  and  complete  change  of 
scene,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  physical 
health  that  is  to  endure  the  struggle  of  life, 
and  for  the  mental  and  spiritual  health  that 
is  to  resist  temptation  to  evil  and  cleave  to 
that  which  is  good": — 

The  Prisoner's  Chance. 

I. 

**Wliat   can    yon    say  to    the   charge  brought 
against  you  ? 

Now  is  yonr  time,  if  yoa  wish  to  be  heard." 
Calm  were  his  tones.    She  bat  one  amoDg  many ; 

Heavy  the  sentence  her  guilt  had  incurred. 

Oat  from  the  dock  came  a  voice  weak  and  trem- 
bling, 

Ending  in  tears :  "I  have  nothing  to  say : 
Only,  if  only  you'd  ^ve  me  a  chance,  sir ! 

( )h,  let  me  off !    Oh,  don't  pat  me  away ! 

'Times  have  been  hard ;  but  I've  tried  to  keep 
honest. 

Tried  to  keep  sober,  and  do  for  my  child. 
Hanger  and  pain  have  I  had,  sir,  in  plenty ; 

But  'tis  the  drink  that  has  made  me  so  wild. 

"Oh,  if  there'd  God  in  the  sky,  as  they  tell  us. 
Can't  He  be  touched  with  the  sound  of  my 
cry? 

Can't  He' take  count  of  the  anguish  I've  snffered  ? 
Save  me  from  prison,  or  else  let  me  die?^ 


\** 


II. 

Got  of  the  darkness,  imploring  and  tender. 
Broke  forth  another  prayer :  "Give  her  to  me ! 

Let  her  come  home  to  my  home  in  the  country, — 
Learn  to  be  gentle,  and  live  to  be  free." 

Give  her  to  roe,  and  all  others  that,  like  her. 
Pray  for  a  chance  to  be  good,  and  at  rest. 

Love  is  the  healer,  and  love  the  restorer, 
Therefore,  for  sinners  love's  ways  are  the  best. 

So  from  the  court  and  the  shadow  of  prison, 
Thro*  the  foul  fog  and  the  noise  of  the  street, 

Past  the   dark    slums,  and  the  gin-shops  and 
alleys. 
Into  God's  country  suulighted  and  sweet, 

Joarneyed  the  women.    Behind  them,  in  London, 
Friendleseness,  hunger,  and  misery  lay : 

Bright  on  the  future  the  vision  of  mercy. 
Seen  in  the  court  on  that  wonderful  day. 

Says  the  Temperance  Advocate:  "It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  the  economic  value  of 
abstinence. from  intoxicants  is  coming  to  be 
more  and  more  generally  recognized  by  the 
employers  of  labor.  It  is  announced  that 
the  employees  of  the  Florence  Iron  Works, 
near  Bordentown,N.  J. ,  were  recently  notified 
that  unless  hereafter  they  totally  abstain 
from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  they 
will  be.  discharged.  It  is  also  stated  that 
since  receiving  this  notice  from  the  company 
the   employees    have    organized   themselves 


into  a  temperance  society.  A  drinking  la- 
borer is  not  only  less  efficient,  but  he  is 
likely,  where  special  skill  is  required,  fre- 
quently to  cause  serious  damage  to  his 
employer. " 

The  National  Temperance  Society  has  re- 
quested the  State  Department  to  issue  a  cir- 
cular to  the  official  representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  foreign  countries,  asking 
for  information  regarding  the  following 
points : — 

1.  Statistics  as  to  the  quantity  and  kinds 
of  intoxicating  liquors  produced. 

2.  As  to  governmental  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors. 

3.  As  to  intemperance  as  related  to  pov- 
erty, immorality,  and  crime. 

4.  As  to  what  efforts  are  being  made  to 
discourage  the  use,  manufacture,  and  sale 
of  intoxicants. 

The  request  has  been  granted,  and  a  full 
report  will  be  made  at  the  World's  Temper- 
ance Congress  at  Chicago  in  1893. 

C.  R.  Eliot. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 


LITERARY  NOTES, 


We  should  have  said  in  our  last  number 
that  the  monthly  sermon  series  of  Rev. 
Joseph  May  of  Philadelphia  will  be  mailed 
regularly  to  subscribers  for  Jifty  cents  (not 
a  dollar)  a  year. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Clifford  of  Germantown,  Pa., 
prints  a  monthly  sermon ;  price  five  cents  a 
number,  fiftv  cents  a  year.  Address  Frank- 
lin Printing  Co.,  510  Minor  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. The  subject  of  the  March  sermon 
is  "  The  Natural  Uses  of  Prayer. " 

If  the  names  of  persons  who  would  like  to 
give  away  second-hand  Unitarians  and  Reg- 
isters and  the  names  of  such  as  would  be 
glad  to  receive  them — names  obtained  with 
missionary  zeal  by  ministers  and  others  read- 
ing this  notice — be  sent  to  W.  M.  B.,  14 
Leland  St.,  Maiden,  Mass.,  the  direction  for 
the  transfer  will  be  mailed  to  the  donors. 

A  new  book  by  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham, 
entitled  "Recollections  and  Impressions, 
1822—1890,"  is  announced. 

An  edition  of  Rev.  J.  II.  Crocker's  book, 
"  Jesus  Brought  Back, "  has  been  published 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  the  Norwegian 
language. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  announce  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  Chadwick's  "The  Bible  of 
To-day,"  with  additional  prefatory  matter. 

The  Christian  Register  says  that  a  com- 
pany of  persons  in  Eldena,  Germany,  have 
for  some  time  been  reading  regularly  Rev. 
J.  W.  Chadwick's  sermons.  One  of  the 
company,  Prof.  Fleischmann,  has  translated 
several  of  them  into  German ;  and  they  will 
shortly  be  published. 
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An  interesting  volume  of  essays  is  soon 
to  be  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association,  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  Richard  Bartram.  The  writers  and 
subjects  are  to  be  as  follows:  Prof.  Drum- 
mond,  on  "Religion  and  Biblical  Criti- 
cism"; Rev.  C.  C.  Coe,  on  "Religion  and 
Science";  Rev.  P.  H.  Wicksteed,  on  "Re- 
ligion and  Society";  Mr.  J.  R.  Beard,  on 
"Religion  and  Trade";  Mr.  Richard  Bar- 
tram,  on  "Relisrion  and  Citizenship";  Rev. 
L.  P.  Jacks,  on  "Religion  and  Art";  Rev. 
J.  £.  Manning,  on  "Religion  and  Amuse- 
ments"; Prof.  Upton,  on  "Religion  and 
Ethics";  and  Rev.  W.  G.  Tarrant,  on  "Mod- 
em Religious  Developments." 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Marti  neau*s 
"Essays,  Reviews,  and  Addresses"  is  now 
issued.  It  contains  in  all  sixteen  papers. 
Among  the  subjects  treated  are  Church  and 
State,  The  Church  of  England,  The  Battle 
of  the  Churches,  Europe  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, Professional  Religion,  The  Unitarian 
Position,  The  Crisis  of  Faith,  and  The  Way 
out  of  the  Trinitarian  Controversy. 

It  is  announced  that  the  English  "Ilibbert 
Lectures"  are  to  be  delivered  this  year  by 
Count  Goblet  d'Alviella,  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Theology  in  the  University  of 
Brussels,  and  author  of  "  The  Contemporary 
Evolution  of  Religious  Thought."  His  sub- 
ject will  be  "The  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of 
God." 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth's 
work  on  London  has  just  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate.  Like  the  first 
volume,  it  is  the  combined  work  of  several 
writers.  It  is  entitled  "London,  Street  by 
Street,"  and  embodies  the  results  of  Mr. 
Booth's  inquiries  for  the  whole  of  the  me- 
tropolis, dividing  the  population  into  classes 
on  the  same  principle  as  was  adopted  for 
East  London.  Charles  Booth  is  no  relation 
of  Gen.  Booth.  The  character  of  his  work 
is  wholly  different.  It  is  a  careful  and 
thorough  study  of  the  exact  facts  as  to  the 
social,  industrial,  and  moral  condition  of  all 
classes  of  the  people  of  the  metropolis. 

The  Eighteenth  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  will  be  held  in  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  May  13-20.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  all  our  national 
gatherings.  The  coming  session  promises 
to  be  of  great  interest.  There  will  be 
papers,  reports,  addresses,  and  discussions 
bearing  upon  various  phases  of  Charity 
Work,  Pauperism,  Treatment  of  the  Insane, 
the  Child  Prol)lem  in  Cities,  Care  of  Idiots, 
Women's  Work  in  Philanthropy,  Public 
Charities  in  Europe,  Hospitals,  State  Re- 
form Schools,  Immigration,  etc.  There  will 
be  reduced  fares  on  the  railroads  and  re- 
duced rates  at  the  hotels.  For  further  in- 
formation address  Alexander  Johnson,  Sec- 
retary, Indianapolis. 

An  interesting  announcement  is  made  rel- 
ative to  a  Summer  School  of  Applied  Ethics 


and  Comparative  Religion  to  be  held  for  six 
weeks,  in  July  and  August,  at  some  conven- 
ient summer  resort  in   New  England  (place 
not    yet    definitely    fixed),    with   a   specisl 
view  to  the  wants  of  ministers  and  teachers. 
There  will  be  a  Department  of  Economics, 
in  charge  of  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  with  courses  of  lectures 
by  Prof.  Adams  and  a  half-dozen   other  dis- 
tinguished men,  upon  the  History  of  Indus- 
trial  Society,    Socialism,    Co-operation  and 
Profit-sharing,   Factory    Legislation,    Hons- 
ing  the  Poor,  the  Farmers'  Alliance  Move- 
ment, etc.  ;  a  Department  of  Ethics,  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Felix  Adler  of  New  York,  with  lect- 
ures by  himself  and  others  covering  Personal 
Ethics,  Social  Ethics,  Ethics  of  the  Profes- 
sions, Ethics  of  Politics,  etc.  ;  and  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  History  of  Religions^  in  charge  of 
Prof.    C.    H.    Toy  of  Harvard   University, 
with  a  course  of  eighteen  lectures  by  Prof. 
Toy  on  the  Religions,    Religious  Teachers, 
and  Sacred  Books  of  the  World,  and  shorter 
couraes  on  special  religions  by  Prof.  Bloom- 
field   of    Johns  Hopkins    University,    Prof. 
Jastrow  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Prof.  Moore  of   Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary, and  Prof.  Kittredge  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity.    The  tuition  for  the  entire   school 
of  six  weeks  will  be  $10.     Fuller  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  application  to  Prof. 
H.  C.  Adams,   1602  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A  Guide-hook  to  the  Poetic  and  Dramatir 
Writings  of  Hohert  Browning.  By  George 
Willis  Cooke.  Houghton,  Mifllin  &  Co. 
Price  $2.00. — We  have  here  a  book  quite 
indispensable  in  the  study  of  Browning. 
Browning's  writings  are  very  extensive. 
The  literature  of  which  they  are  the  subject 
is  still  more  extensive.  We  have  here  a 
carefully  prepared  and  reliable  handbook 
and  guide  to  all.  With  vast  industry,  Mr. 
Cooke  has  gathered  together  in  this  volume 
essentially  all  that  is  known  that  throws 
light  upon  Browning's  subjects,  leading  char- 
acters, plots,  historic  references,  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  wrote  his  poems, 
etc. 

James  Freeman  Clarke.  Autobiography, 
Diary,  and  Correspondence.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  Price  $1.50. — This  is  in  every  way  a 
delightful  book, — ^a  worthy  commemoration 
of  one  of  the  most  noble  and  attractive  char- 
acters of  our  age.  Dr.  Hale  and  those  who 
have  helped  him  have  made  a  book  worthy 
of  their  theme.  We  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  it  in  a  future  number. 

King\^  Chapel  Sermons.  By  Andrew  P. 
Peabody,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Houghton,  Mitliin 
&  Co.  Price  .$1.50.— In  this  attractive  vol- 
ume we  have  twenty-eight  discourses,  em- 
bodying the  ripest  thought  of  one  of  the 
wisest  and  devoutest  preachers  that  tills  conn- 
try  has  produced.  To  all  who  know  Dr. 
Peabody  it  is  enough  to  say  that  we  have 
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him  here  at  his  best.  To  those  who  do  not 
know  him  we  can  only  say  that  they  will 
have  to  go  far  and  search  long  before  they 
find  a  book  that  discusses  with  more  ability 
or  greater  catholicity  of  spirit  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  religion  and  the  eternal 
principles  of  ethics. 

Golden  Boat  Action  Songs.  For  Chil- 
dren. By  Mrs.  L.  Ormiston  Chant.  Lon- 
don: J.  Curwen  <fe  Sons.  Price  one  shil- 
ling.— This  is  a  book  of  twelve  songs  to  be 
sung  and  acted  by  children, — songs  so  glad 
and  bright  and  full  of  insight  into  nature 
and  child-life  that  they  ought  to  find  a  wel- 
come in  thousands  of  homes  in  America  as 
well  as  in  England.  The  titles  are  "The 
Golden  Boat, "  "  The  Tree  Song, "  "  The  Rain- 
drops' Song,"  "The  Little  Sailor's  Song," 
"The  Sleigh  Song,"  "The  Marching  Song," 
"The  Tiptoe  Song,"  "The  Dollies'  Dance," 
"The  Song  of  Bells,"  "The  Cuckoo  Song," 
"The  Lullaby,"  "The  Good-night."  They 
were  composed  by  the  gifted  author  for  use 
in  her  own  home,  to  help  her  own  four  little 
children  to  get  through  happily  and  health- 
fally  the  dreariness  of  a  foggy  and  cold 
London  winter.  We  have  heard  some  of  the 
songs  sung  and  seen  them  acted,  and  dufl 
must  be  the  child  or  the  adult  that  can 
think  of  fog  or  darkness,  or  imagine  the 
world  as  other  than  one  of  sunshine,  sum- 
mer mornings,  and  joy,  while  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  these  bright  creations.  The  songs 
seem  to  us  almost  equally  good  for  homes 
and  for  kindergartens.  It  is  hoped  that 
they  may  be  republished  in  this  country. 

Hindu  Literature;  or.  The  Ancient  Books 
of  Lid i a.  By  Elizabeth  A.  Reed.  Chicago: 
S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. — This  volume  opens  the 
door  into  a  very  marvellous  world,  and  to 
most  persons,  even  of  extensive  education, 
an  almost  unknown  world.  The  literature 
of  India,  preserved  to  us  in  the  Sanskrit 
language,  is  more  extensive  than  the  extant 
literature  of  both  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  in 
qoality  much  of  it  stands  very  high,  being 
little,  if  at  all,  surpassed  by  the  best  produc- 
tions of  the  classic  nations.  It  is  a  glance 
into  this  vast  and  strange  and  w^onderful 
world  of  literature  that  the  volume  before  us 
offers.  The  book  is  popular  rather  than 
learned,  but  it  is  popular  in  the  good  sense. 
It  is  based  upon  long  and  careful  study. 
We  know  of  no  other  work  that  covers  the 
ground  of  an  introduction  to  ancient  Hindu 
literature  so  well  as  this. 

Essays,  Per  lews,  and  Addresses.  I.  Per- 
sonal and  Political.  By  James  Martineau, 
LL.D.,  etc.  London  and  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.  Price  S2. 50. —This  is 
the  first  volume  of  a  series  in  which  Dr. 
Martineau  proposes  to  publish  in  permanent 
form  those  occasional  papers  and  addresses 
of  bis  long  life  which  seem  to  him  best 
worth  preserving.  The  present  volume  is 
divided  into  ten  "Personal  Sketches"  and 
three  "Political  Essays."  To  most  readers, 
in  America  at  least,  the  former  will  seem  of 


most  value.  The  persons  sketched  are  Jo- 
seph Priestley,  Thomas  Arnold,  W.  E. 
Channing,  Theodore  Parker,  Lessing,  J.  H. 
Newman,  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  Schleier- 
macher,  Comte,  John  James  Tayler,  and 
John  Kenrick.  These  papers  were  written 
at  intervals  from  1833  to  1877,  and  are  by 
no  means  equal  either  in  the  interest  of  the 
subjects  considered  or  in  the  strength  and 
thoroughness  of  their  treatment.  Indeed 
one  of  the  papers,  that  on  Schleiermacher, 
a  singularly  interesting  character,  we  have 
foimd  distinctly  inadequate  and  disappoint- 
ing. To  Channing,  too,  we  think  Marti- 
neau fails  to  do  full  justice.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  essays  are  all  that  could  be 
desired,  notably  those  on  Parker,  Priestley, 
Arnold,  and  Comte.  On  the  whole,  the 
volume  will  be  pronounced  one  of  much 
value;  and  the  rest  of  the  series  will  be 
looked  forward  to  with  interest. 


THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


We  name  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews  of 
the  month : — 

Unitarian  Bevieio  (April). 

By  Way  of  Combination.  By  Wm.  M. 
Bryant. 

A  Chaplain  of  the  Revolution.  By  Carl- 
ton A.  Staples. 

Papal  Tradition :  Conclusion.  By  Ernest 
de  Bun  sen. 

A  Bird's-eye  View  of  American  Liter- 
ature.    By  E.  Cavazza. 

Universalist  Quarterly  (April). 

The  Christianity  of  Christ.  II.  By  E.  L. 
Houghton. 

The  Idea  of  God.     By  A.  B.  Curtis. 

John  Henry  Newman.  11.  By  Charles 
Pollen  Lee. 

The  Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus  Christ.  By 
Edwin  C.  Sweetser. 

Brain.     By  Isaac  C.  Knowlton. 

Andover  Revieio  (April). 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Plato.  By  A.  P. 
Peabody. 

Revelation,  Inspiration,  and  Authority. 
By  Alfred  G.  Langley. 

Mr.  Bellamy  and  Christianity.  By  Anna 
L.  Dawes. 

Old  and  JVeio  Testament  Student  (April). 

Men  and  Methods  in  Berlin.  By  A.  W. 
Hitchcock. 

The  Development  of  the  Sabbath  among 
the  Hebrews.     By  J.  T.  Nichols. 

The  Arena  (April). 

Philosophy  of  the  Future.  By  Geo.  Wm. 
Winterburn. 

Crooked  Taxation.  By  Thomas  G.  Shear- 
man. 

Buddhism  in  the  New  Testament.  By 
Jas.  T.  Bixby. 
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Morality  and  Environment.  By  Arthur 
Dudley  Vinton. 

Popular  Leaders,  Past  and  Present.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.     By  E.  P.  Powell. 

The  Forum  (April). 

What  can  we  Do  for  the  Poor?  By  W.  S. 
Rainsford. 

Will  Morality  Survive  Religion?  Gold- 
win  Smith. 

Madame  de  Stael.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 

Trade-unionism  and  Utopia.  By  W.  H. 
Mallock. 

North  American  Heview  (April). 

Wealth  and  its  Obligations.  By  Cardinal 
Gibbons. 

Pauperism  in  the  United  States.  By  Rich- 
ard T.  Ely. 

The  Example  of  a  Great  Life.  By  Lloyd 
Bryce. 

The  Duty  of  the  Hour.     By  J.  M.  Rusk. 

The  Best  Sign  of  our  Times.  By  Emilio 
Castelar. 

Lend  a  Hand  (April). 

Public  Libraries. 

Preventive  Work  and  a  Model  School. 
By  M.  M.  G.  Dana. 

History  of  the  Chiricahua  Apaches.  By 
Isabel  B.  Eustis. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (April). 

Arnold  Winkelried  at  Sempach.  By 
W.  D.  McCrackan. 

Prehistoric  Man  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  By 
Geo.  Frederick  Wright. 

The  Armenians  and  the  Porte.  By 
S.   G.  W.  Benjamin. 

The  Muses  in  the  Common  School.  By 
Mary  E.  Burt. 

Scribner^s  Magazine  (April). 

The  Meaning  of  the  Dakota  Outbreak. 
By  Herbert  Welsh. 

The  Story  of  the  Fresh- Air  Fund.  By 
Willard  Parsons. 

The  Century  (April). 

Early  Intercourse  of  the  Wordsworths  and 
De  Quincey.     By  H.  A.  Page. 

Washington  and  Frederick  the  Great.  By 
Moncure  D.  Conway. 


NEWS  FROM   THE  FIELD. 

[News  items  are  solicited  from  all  our  m.inisters 
and  other  workers.  JSend  mem.  to  Pev.  J.  T.  Sun- 
derland^ Ann  ArboTt  Mich.y  b^ore  the  15th  of  the 
month.'\ 

Alton,  ni. — A  Helping  Hand  Society 
has  just  been  organized  in  Alton,  for  charity 
and  rescue  work.  The  purposes  of  the  soci- 
ety are  the  following:  1.  The  relief  of  the 
destitute  and  suffering,  by  food,  fuel,  and 
clothing;  2.  Supplying  and  ministering  to 
the  needs  of  the  sick ;  .3.  The  condition 
and  needs  of  children  in  dependent  and  neg- 
lected families,  and  the  providing,  by  adop- 
tion, of  homes  for  such  children ;  4.  Hospi- 


tal visitation  and  assistance;  5.  Establish- 
ment of  coffee- stands  and  employment  of 
means  to  increase  habits  of  temperance;  tl. 
Formation  of  sewing-schools  for  girls ;  7.  To 
provide  work  for  the  unemployed ;  8.  To 
visit  and  look  after  the  condition  and  needs 
of  the  city  jail  and  county  poor-house,  and 
to  assist  the  inmates  therein ;  9.  Encourage- 
ment of  means  for  saving  the  earnings 
among  the  poor;  10.  Increase  of  sentimeni 
in  favor  of  social  purity  and  temperance, 
and  the  devising  of  suitable  agencies  to  that 
end.  It  aims  to  emphasize  a  true  and  wise 
charity  and  to  recognize  the  brotherhood 
of  humanity  without  distinction  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  party.  Rev.  H.  D.  Stevens 
has  been  made  president  of  this  society. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. — The  Independent 
Congregational  Church  here  is  very  prosper- 
ous under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  W.  D. 
Simonds.  It  is  just  beginning  the  publica- 
tion of  a  monthly  paper  entitled  "The  Mod- 
ern Church,"  the  .first  number  of  which 
(April)  is  most  excellent. 

Belmont,  Mass. — At  the  Easter  commun- 
ion service,  a  tablet  in  memory  of  the  late 
Rev.  Amos  Smith,  the  first  pastor  of  the 
church,  was  unveiled.  The  tablet  is  of  pol- 
ished brass,  resting  on  a  base  of  marble. 

Berkeley,  Cal. — The  success  of  Rev. 
W.  R.  Alger's  services  here  during  March 
caused  the  committee  having  them  in  charge 
to  decide  to  continue  Unitarian  services 
through  April  and  May.  The  speakers  for 
April  were  Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte  of  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  of  San 
Francisco. 

Big  Rapids,  Mich.— Rev.  L.  R.  Daniels, 
formerly  of  Midland,  began  his  work  here 
April  1.  The  society  here  has  had  a  some- 
what discouraging  experience  in  the  past, 
but  it  contains  some  earnest  people;  and, 
with  Mr.  Daniels's  earnestness,  wisdom, 
and  ability,  we  expect  for  it  a  prosperous 
future. 

Beaton  and  Vicinity. — So  early  and 
unusually  chilly  an  Easter  did  not  bring 
out  such  a  display  of  fiowers  and  new  bon- 
nets as  is  sometimes  the  case,  but  there  was 
certainly  no  lack  of  warmth  and  brightness 
in  the  beautiful  Easter  services  held  in  most 
of  our  churches  here.  On  Good  Friday  a 
very  new  and  significant  departure  was 
made,  inasmuch  as  a  union  service  was  held 
in  the  new  Old  South  Church  (Orthodox 
Congregational),  in  which  Dr.  Brooks  and  a 
brother  Episcopalian,  Rev.  L.  Parks,  Rev. 
P.  S.  Moxom,  Baptist,  Brooke  Herfoni, 
Unitarian,  and  the  minister  of  the  church 
himself.  Rev.  G.  A.  Gordon,  all  joined  to 
make  one  of  the  finest  and  most  impressive 
services  ever  held  in  this  country.  The 
church  is  a  huge  one,  but  it  w^as  filled  to 
overflowing  with  people  of  every  denomina- 
tion in  the  town. 
— Rev.  Arthur  Knapp  has  just  returned  to 
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Boston  from  Japan.  It  is  now  finally  set- 
tled that  Rev.  W.  I.  Lawrauce  is  to  go  out 
to  Japan  to  take  Mr.  Knapp^s  place  there. 
Mr.  Lawrance  will  he  greatly  missed  here, 
and  his  going  is  a  very  sore  'trial  to  his 
parish  in  Dorchester.  But  his  people,  while 
fully  realizing  how  great  their  loss  will  be, 
are  showing  a  very  beautiful  and  unselfish 
spirit,  and,  though  they  express  their  sor- 
row, say  no  word  to  hold  their  minister 
back,  seeming  to  feel  that  they  must  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  such  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  increased  usefulness  and  wider 
influence. 

— Our  A.  U.  A.  building  has  received  a 
valuable  addition  to  its  portrait  gallery  in 
the  shape  of  a  fine  picture  of  the  late  Rev. 
W.  P.  Tilden.  The  presentation  by  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody  on  behalf  of  the  givers 
took  place  on  March  28,  before  a  large  num- 
ber of  friends. 

—At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Unitarian 
Club  Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop  of  Syracuse  read 
a  paper  on  '*God  in  the  Higher  Education. '' 
At  the  April  meeting  the  paper  was  by  Mr. 
Riis  of  New  York,  author  of  "How  the 
Other  Half  Lives."  His  subject  was  the 
same  as  that  of  his  book,  and  was  illus- 
trated with  stereopticon  views  of  scenes 
from  New  York  life  among  the  poor. 
—The  Christian  Register  has  been  busy 
lately  settling  into  its  new  quarters,  having 
come  down  one  floor,  "to  be  more  on  a  level 
with  its  readers,"  some  one  facetiously  re- 
marks !  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  the  move  is  for  the  better.  The  edi- 
torial room,  though  not  large,  is  a  model  of 
attractive  comfort  and  convenience. 
—At  the 'meeting  of  the  Monday  Club,  on 
April  13th,  Rev.  A.  W.  Jackson  spoke  on 
his  "  Impressions  of  Dr.  Martineau. " 
—The  Channing  Hall  Lecture  Course  is  com- 
pleted. The  last  two  lectures  were  on  "  The 
Congregational  Polity  as  an  Historic  Force," 
by  Rev.  J.  H.  Crooker,  and  on  "  The  Relig- 
ious Growth  of  the  Last  Three  Hundred 
Years,"  by  Rev.  M.  J-  Savage. 
— The  Unitarian  anniversaries  will  occur  the 
last  week  in  May,  as  usual.  We  go  to  press 
too  early  to  make  full  announcements,  but 
the  following  items  may  be  mentioned : — 

The  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society  will 
hold  its  usual  public  meeting  in  King's 
Chapel,  Thursday,  May  28,  at  2  p.m.  Rev. 
£.  A.  Horton  will  preside,  and  addresses  will 
be  given  by  able  and  interesting  speakers. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon.  May  27,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  a  meeting  of  those  interested  in 
primary  teaching  in  Sunday-schools  will  be 
held  in  the  Second  Church  parlors,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School 
Union. 

For  announcement  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  Unitarian  Church  Temperance  Society, 
see  "Temperance  Notes." 

Calcutta,  India.— Mrs.  Helen  Tompkins, 
who  was  at  one  time  head  of  the  Calcutta 
Mission,    died    at    Calcutta,    February    13. 


She  was  the  friend  and  assistant  of  Rev. 
C.  H.  A.  Dall  in  the  girls ^  school  connected 
with  the  mission,  and  after  his  death  had 
charge  of  the  mission  until  it  was  suspended. 

Cedar  Falls,  la. — This  important  point, 
the  location  of  the  Iowa  State  Normal 
School,  has  been  well  cared  for,  since  the 
departure  of  its  minister.  Rev.  M.  C.  Aitken, 
by  the  Universalist  State  Missionary,  Mrs. 
S.  L.  Crum.  The  work  is  prospering  so 
well  in  her  hands  that  the  society  very  much 
desires  to  settle  her  permanently.  That, 
however,  is  impossible,  for  the  State  work, 
for  which  Mrs.  Crum  is  peculiarly  fitted, 
cannot  spare  her.  Cedar  Falls  is  a  grand 
opening  for  some  young  minister  who  is 
willing  to  work  and  wait  patiently  for  the 
harvest. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. — Rev.  J.  H.  Palmer 
has  just  entered  upon  the  third  year  of  his 
pastorate.  He  has  made  himself  a  ; great 
power  in  temperance  work  and  in  other 
good  causes  in  the  city,  and  is  extending 
his  influence  far  out  in  the  State.  His  so- 
ciety here,  while  small  as  compared  with 
some  others,  is  so  thoroughly  organized  for 
work  that  it  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  first 
in  its  influence  for  good  in  the  community. 
It  is  a  union  society  of  Universalists  and 
Unitarians,  and  illustrates  "how  good  and 
pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together 
in  unity." 

Charles  City,  la. — This  new  society  is 
givine  most  excellent  promise  of  permanent 
usefulness  under  the  wise  and  energetic 
management  of  its  young  pastor.  Rev.  A.  C. 
Grier.  The  Sunday-school,  the  Ladies'  Aid 
Society,  and  the  choir  are  all  thoroughly 
organized  and  doing  good  work. 

Ckioago,  111.— Some  of  the  ministers  who 
have  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  Church  of 
the  Messiah  of  late  are  Rev.  A.  W.  Martin 
of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Rev.  Henry  Frank  of 
Jamestown,  N.Y.,  Rev.  A.  W.  Gould  of 
Manistee,  Mich.,  Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown  of 
Brookline,  Mass.,  and  Rev.  Howard  Mac* 
Queary  of  Canton,  Ohio.  Rev.  W.  W. 
Fenn  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  is  to  follow  for 
May  and  June. 

— The   W.    U.    C.    anniversary    occurs  May 
12-14. 

Dallas,  Texas. — Rev.  George  L.  Chaney, 
Southern  Superintendent  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  has  been  visiting 
this  important  city  and  preaching  on  "Uni- 
tarianism."  He  found  a  very  considerable 
number  of  persons  interested  in  his  thought, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  good  prospect  for  a 
liberal  church. 

Galesburg,  111. — The  Universalist  Preach- 
ers* Institute,  which  convened  in  this  city 
March  30,  and  continued  until  April  7,  was 
a  large  and  notable  gathering  of  the  Western 
ministers  of  that  church.  About  fifty  were 
in  attendance,  representing  a  constituency 
extending    from    Minneapolis  to  the    Ohio 
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River,  and  from  Detroit  to  Omaha.  Many 
subjects  were  considered,  and  several  papers 
of  a  high  order  were  presented.  The  discus- 
sions were  spirited ;  and,  upon  the  questions 
relating  to  the  "higher  criticism,"  they  were 
at  times  tinged  with  a  little  unnecessary  bit- 
terness. This  was  particularly  apparent 
when  Mr.  Palmer's  paper  upon  the  "  Objects 
and  Methods  of  the  Liberal  Sunday-school," 
and  Mr.  Schindler's  paper  upon  "Theories 
of  Salvation"  were  under  consideration. 
The  notable  productions  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  were  Mr.  Marsh's  address 
upon  "Inspiration,"  Mr.  Alcott's  paper 
upon  "The  Pauline  View  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus,"  Mr.  McCoUester's  upon 
"The  Place  of  History  in  the  Minister's 
Work,"  and  Dr.  Canfield's  sermon  on  "Con- 
structive Universal  ism." 

It  was  voted  to  continue  the  Institute; 
and  an  excellent  committee  was  selected, — 
headed  by  Rev.  Amos  Crum,  in  whose  fer- 
tile brain  the  idea  of  the  Institute  origi- 
nated,— to  arrange  date,  place,  and  pro- 
gramme for  the  next  meeting. 

Jackson,  Mich. — The  Unitarian  society, 
which  has  been  for  some  time  without  a 
minister,  has  at  last  settled  Rev.  Mr.  Dod- 
son,  who  came  to  us  a  few  months  ago  from 
the  Disciples,  and  has  since  that  time  been 
in  the  Harvard  Divinity  School.  A  special 
series  of  evening  meetings  was  held  here 
April  12-17,  with  preaching  by  Rev.  T.  B. 
Forbush  of  Chicago,  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland 
of  Ann  Arbor,  Rev.  Carrie  J.  Bartlett  of 
Kalamazoo,  and  Rev.  Mila  Tupper  of  Grand 
Rapids. 

Japan. — The  last  number  of  the  London 
Inquirer  contains  a  letter  from  Rev.  H.  W. 
Hawkes,  late  of  Tokio,  Japan,  which  gives 
some  interesting  items  of  information*  re- 
garding Rev.  Clay  MacCauley  and  our  Uni- 
tarian cause.  Says  Mr.  Hawkes:  "A  com- 
munication just  received  from  Mr.  Mac- 
Cauley says  that  Sunday  evening  meetings 
have  been  commenced  in  Nihonbashika,  a 
busy  quarter  of  Tokio,  and  are  growing 
steadily.  They  began  with  an  attendance  of 
thirteen,  and  have  now  reached  sixty,  with 
increasing  interest.  Mr.  MacCauley,  Mr. 
Takata,  and  Mr.  Kanda  conduct  these  meet- 
ings. The  morning  service  at  ligura  is  in 
Mr.  Takata's  hands,  Mr.  MacCauley  holding 
an  open  conference  at  its  close.  Mr.  Kato 
is  still  in  Morioka,  in  the  north-west  of 
Japan,  trying  to  organize  a  cause  there.  Our 
three  professorial  allies  are  holding  courses 
of  lectures  two  nights  a  week  with  good  at- 
tendances, while  the  magazine  carries  our 
teachings  into  far  distant  quarters,  meeting: 
often  with  an  eager  response,  and  leading  to 
earnest  inquiry  into  our  principles  and 
faith.  Altogether  all  that  one  man  can  do 
is  being  well  done  by  Mr.  MacCauley,  and 
his  staff  of  helpers  seem  to  aid  him  effi- 
ciently. " 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. —  The  Kalamazoo 
Daily   Telegraph  prints   in  full  an  interest- 


ing sermon  by  Rev.  Marion  Murdock  on 
"  Experimental  Religion. " 
— Rev.  Caroline  J.  Bartlett,  who  has  been 
associated  \yith  Miss  Murdock  in  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  Unitarian  church,  has  resigned, 
and  is  to  sail  on  May  13  for  Europe. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  Journal  prints 
in  full  the  Easter  sermon  of  Rev.  John  £. 
Roberts  on  "The  Immortal  Hope." 

Lebcinon,  N.H. — The  Easter  exercises  at 
the  Unitarian  church  were  unusually  rich 
and  full.  In  the  morning,  in  place  of  the 
regular  service,  the  Sunday-school  and  choir 
gave  an  excellent  concert,  using  the  service 
published  by  the  Sunday  School  Society. 
The  singing  and  recitations  by  the  school 
were  very  good,  and  the  decorations  were 
very  pleasing.  The  audience  filled  the 
church.  In  the  evening  a  large  congrega- 
tion gathered  to  engage  in  a  special  Easter 
service  arranged  by  the  choir  and  the  minis- 
ter. The  discourse  was  upon  "The  Faith 
in  the  Immortal  Life,"  and  the  entire  ser- 
vice was  thought  to  he  especially  uplifting 
and  helpful. 

— The  Ladies'  Circle  has  done  some  excel- 
lent work  the  past  year,  having  sent  contri- 
butions of  clothing  and  other  things  to  the 
Orphans'  Home  at  Franklin,  N.H.,  the 
Children's  Mission,  Boston,  and  the  Tuske- 
gee  Normal  School  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  be- 
sides contributing  to  the  treasury  of  the 
church  and  "lending  a  hand"  to  help  the 
needy  "  at  home"  through  hard  circumstances. 
— The  congregations  have  been  of  good  size 
through  the  fall  and  winter,  and  the  soci- 
ety is  looking  forward  with  hope  and 
courage. 

Lowell,  Mass. — We  do  not  often  find 
more  inspiring  reading  than  is  the  recently 
printed  Year  Book  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  of  Lowell  for  1891,  containing  a  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  society,  and  short  ac- 
counts of  the  various  organizations  con- 
nected with  the  church.  The  Sunday-school 
has  a  membership  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five ;  besides  this,  Mr.  Batchelor  has 
a  class  of  sixty  among  those  who  have  out- 
grown the  Sunday-school.  There  is  also  a 
Sunday  School  Society,  whose  objects  are 
"  to  unite  the  members  of  the  congregation 
in  a  society  to  take  charge  of  the  Sunday- 
school,"  to  appoint  teachers,  etc.  The 
Lowell  Missionary  Society  was  formed  in 
1843,  soon  after  which  the  Ministry-at-Large 
was  established.  In  1863  a  free  chapel  was 
obtained  for  the  use  of  the  Ministry-at- 
Large,  which  is  of  an  unsectarian  character. 
Rev.  George  C.  Wright  is  the  present  min- 
ister. Under  the  name  of  the  Channing 
Fraternity  are  included  committees  on  Mis- 
sions, on  Culture,  on  Benevolence  and  Hos- 
pitality, on  Amusements,  on  Country  Week, 
and  on  Flower  Mission.  The  Young  Peo- 
ple's Fraternity  Club  consists  of  thjree  sec- 
tions, Instruction,  Religion,  Amusement, 
the  first  of  which  is  to  co-operate  with  the 
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OultOTe  Committee  of  the  ChanniDg  Frater- 
nity, the  second  to  give  the  young  people 
an  active  part  in  the  church  work,  and  the 
third  to  provide  entertainments  and  assist 
on  festival  occasions.  The  Unitarian  Club, 
having  for  its  general  object  "the  encourage* 
ment  of  all  gM>d  work  in  the  community," 
has  just  completed  its  second  year.  Its 
members  are  convinced  that  it  is  destined  to 
accomplish  a  great  deal  of  good.  The 
Ladies*  Sewing  Society  has  made  and  dis- 
tributed more  than  five  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  garments  since  1805.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  work  of  charity,  it  aims  to  pro- 
mote social  feeling  in  the  parish.  The 
Lowell  Branch  of  the  National  Alliance 
numbers  sixty- five  members.  It  holds 
monthly  meetings,  at  which  original  papers 
or  profitable  selections  are  read.  The  Post- 
office  Mission,  "cheerful  letter  correspond- 
ence," and  "loan  library"  are  under  its 
direction. 

Iffiddleboro,  Mass. — In  May  or  June  the 
pretty  new  church  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Society  of  Middleboro  will  be  dedicated. 
The  society  was  organized  in  1889,  in  June 
of  which  year  Rev.  William  H.  Kamsay  be- 
came its  pastor.  Under  his  ministry  the 
society  has  had  a  rapid  growth,  and  now 
ranks  with  the  evangelical  churches  of  this 
once  severely  orthodox  town.  The  lot  on 
which  the  new  church  stands  was  given  the 
society  by  Hon.  Enoch  Pratt  of  Baltimore. 

Ne^'port,  R.L — The  observance  of  Easter 
Sunday  at  Channing  Memorial  Church  began 
at  ten  o'clock  with  a  hymn  of  praise  for  the 
children  christened.  This  was  followed  by 
the  consecration  of  adalts  and  the  reception 
of  church  members.  Twenty- five  persons 
were  welcomed  into  the  fellowship.  The 
sermon  was  upon  "Life  Immortal."  The 
evening  service  was  devoted  to  the  young 
people  of  the  Sunday-school,  by  whom  ap- 
propriate readings  and  recitations  were 
given.  The  music  was  a  special  feature  of 
this  service.  The  address  by  the  minister. 
Rev.  George  W.  Cutter,  closed  the  sweet 
and  solemn  celebrations  of  the  day. 

Oakland,  Cal. — The  dedication  services 
of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Oakland 
were  held  on  March  29.  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  and  Rev.  W.  R.  Alger  of  Bos- 
ton and  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  were  pres- 
ent, and  assisted  the  pastor,  Rev.  C.  W. 
Wendte,  in  the  services.  Through  Mr. 
Wendte*8  zealous  and  faithful  work  the  Oak- 
land society  are  able  to  rejoice  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  most  complete  church 
edifices  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Orange,  N.J.— On  April  2  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  of  Essex  County,  New  Jersey, 
installed  Rev.  Edward  Hale  as  its  pastor. 
Rev.  Hobart  Clark,  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Camp, 
Rev.  H.  Price  Collier,  Rev.  Francis  G.  Pea- 
body,  Mr.  Henry  F.  Hitch,  Rev.  B.  W. 
Morehouse,   Rev.    Grindall  Reynolds,    Rev. 


M.  St.  Croix  Wright,  and  Rev.  Theodore  C. 
Williams  took  part  in  the  impressive  ser- 
vices. Dr.  Peabody  preached  the  sermon. 
The  ordination  hymn  was  written  by  Rev. 
M.  St.  Croix  Wright.  There  was  a  large 
attendance,  and  delegates  were  present  from 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  Newburg,  Yonkers, 
Plainfield,  and  the  South  Congregational 
Church  of  Boston. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— A  union  Easter  ser- 
vice for  the  three  Unitarian  Sunday-schools 
of  the  city  was  held  at  the  Spring  Garden 
Church  in  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Sunday. 
Rev.  W.  I.  Nichols  conducted  the  service, 
and  was  assisted  by  Rev.  Joseph  May. 

Pittsfield,  Mass.— Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn  has 
resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Unitarian 
church. 

San  Diego,  Cal.— The  San  Diego  Union 
prints  in  full  a  sermon  by  Rev.  B .  F. 
McDaniel  on  "Labor  Riots  and  Immigra- 
tion." 

Seattle,  "Wash.— The  Year  Book  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Society  of  Seattle  has 
reached  us.  It  contains  the  reports  given 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  February  by  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  treas- 
urer, and  the  president  of  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  Society.  The  constitution  of  the 
new  Parish  Union  is  also  given.  A  Library 
Association  has  been  formed,  pamphlet  mis- 
sion work  is  being  taken  up,  and  the  Sun- 
day-school shows  growth  in  numbers  and 
interest. 

Shelbyville,  111.— Rev.  J.  L.  Douthit's 
son,  Robert  C.  Douthit,  who  has  been  study- 
ing at  Meadville  for  the  past  two  years, 
preached  recently  to  his  father's  congre- 
gation. The  papers  speak  very  favorably  of 
his  first  effort. 

Somerville,  Mass.— The  installation  of 
Rev.  W.  H.  Pierson  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  took  place  on  the  even- 
ing of  April  1.  The  introductory  prayer 
was  by  Rev.  Charles  L.  Noyes,  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church;  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  Rev.  Joel  II.  Metcalf;  sermon, 
Rev.  Brooke  Herford ;  installing  prayer. 
Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton ;  charge  to  the  pas- 
tor. Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds;  fellowship  of 
the  churches,  Rev.  Benjamin  R.  Bulkeley; 
address  to  the  people.  Rev.  Stopford  W. 
Brooke;  closing  prayer.  Rev.  Isaac  P.  Cod- 
dington.  Universal ist.  Mr.  Pierson  is  the 
first  minister  to  occupy  the  fine  parsonage 
and  grounds  bequeathed  to  the  society  by  the 
late  Columbus  Tyler. 

St.  liouis,  Mo.— On  Easter  Sunday  a  spe- 
cial service  appropriate  to  the  day  was  held 
at  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  which  was 
beautifully  decorated  with  flowers  and  palms. 
The  music  was  exceedingly  fine,  the  choir 
being  accompanied  by  the  organ,  harp,  and 
trumpets.  Several  new  members  joined  the 
church,  and  the  rite. of  baptism  was  admin- 
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istered  to  quite  a  large  number.  In  the 
afternoon  the  two  Sunday-schools  held  a 
joint  service,  with  singing,  sliort  addresses, 
distribution  of  prizes,  and  presentation  of 
flowers,  each  child  receiving  a  plant  to  carry 
home.  The  children  of  the  morning  school 
had  their  Easter  supper  during  Easter  week, 
in  the  Sunday-school  rooms,  followed  by  the 
reading  of  the  annual  reports,  and  the  break- 
ing of  the  jugs,  which  were  found  to  contain 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  two 
Children's  Hospitals  of  the  city. 
— The  literary  branch  of  the  Eliot  Society 
has  held  regular  fortnightly  meetings,  at 
which  such  books  as  "Dimitri  Roudine," 
"Crime  and  Punishment,"  "Marie  Bash- 
kirtseflf,"  and  "The  Enemy  of  Society"  have 
been  discussed.  The  meetings  have  been 
well  attended,  and  the  different  essays  ex- 
cited animated  discussion. 
— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Unitarian 
Club  Mr.  Edward  C.  Eliot  read  a  very  able 
and  thoughtful  paper  on  William  Ellery 
Channing,  which  called  forth  loving  and 
eloquent  tributes  to  his  memory  from  Rev. 
Mr.  Learned,  Rev.  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Dim- 
mock,  and  others.        m.  k.  de  w.,  Sec^y, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Our  correspondent 
writes:  "We  have  to  report  increasing  con- 
gregations during  the  month  past,  and  much 
interest.  Mr.  Crothers  has  added  two  to  his 
series  of  sermons  on  great  books  of  relig- 
ion. The  first  of  these  was  upon  the  writ- 
ings of  John  Milton,  who  stands  for  the 
idea  of  liberty  in  religion.  The  second  was 
upon  Lessing,  who  teaches  in  his  ^Nathan 
the  Wise'  fraternity  in  religion. 

"Mr.  Crothers  delivered,  on  the  evening 
of  April  12,  the  first  of  a  series  of  lect- 
ures upon  'The  Reformation  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. '  The  titles  of  these  lectures 
in  their  order  are :  1.  The  State  of  Religion 
at  the  Beginning  of  the  Century;  2.  Chan- 
ning and  the  New  Spirit;  3.  The  New 
Learning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century; 
4.  The  Religion  of  our  Poets;  5.  The  New 
Orthodoxy;  6.  The  Future  of  Religion. 

"The  aim  of  these  lectures  will  be  to  trace 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  re- 
ligious thought  in  this  country,  and  to  indi- 
cate some  of  the  causes." 

Storm  Lake,  la. — Rev.  J.  E.  Keyes  has 
been  engaged  for  another  year  by  this  cour- 
ageous little  society.  Its  persistence  under 
many  disadvantages  is  worthy  of  high  com- 
mendation. It  has  been  much  strengthened 
by  a  recent  visit  from  Rev.  James  K.  Ap- 
plebee,  and  has  engaged  him  for  another 
course  of  lectures  next  winter. 

Toledo,  Ohio. — Over  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars have  been  subscribed  for  the  new  Uni- 
tarian church. 

Toronto,  Can. — Rev.  T.  C.  Jackson,  who 
was  admitted  to  the  Unitarian  fellowship 
from  the  Disciples  Church,  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  chiu-ch  on  April  15. 


"Winchendon,  Mass. — A  correspondent 
writes  that  the  Church  of  the  Unity  is  the 
most  alive  church  in  Winchendon.  On 
Easter  morning  there  was  a  congregation  of 
two  hundred,  and  in  the  evening  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  people  were  present,  many 
stauding,  and  others  not  able  to  get  into  the 
church.  The  evening  service  was  a  concert 
given  by  the  Sunday-school.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Ladies*  Circle,  on  April  1, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  sat  down  to 
supper,  and  three  hundred  were  present  in 
the  evening.  The  society  publishes  a 
monthly  bulletin  called  Our  Work,  giving 
the  subjects  of  the  pastor's  sermons  for  the 
month,  and  a  word  about  the  work  of  the 
church  and  of  each  of  the  organizations 
connected  with  it. 

Tpsilanti,  Mich.— Rev.  J.  T.  Sunder- 
land of  Ann  Arbor  is  delivering  a  series  of 
six  Sunday  evening  discourses  here  to  audi- 
ences of  between  two  and  three  hundred. 
The  town  contains  six  or  seven  thousand  in- 
habitants ;  and,  besides,  it  is  the  seat  of  the 
Michigan  State  Normal  School,  which  has 
an  attendance  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
students.  Hence  it  is  an  important  place 
for  the  utterance  of  our  liberal  word. 


PHYSIC  A  L  RES  URR  ECTIONS. 


Dear  Mr.  Editor, — Will  you  allow  me 
also  a  word  about  "virgin  births  and  phys- 
ical resurrections"? 

Are  not  you,  and  our  friend  Chadwick 
also,  catering  to  the  "popular  misuse  of  the 
Bible"  by  putting  the  birth  of  Jesus  and 
his  resurrection  on  a  level,  as  equally  teach- 
ings of  the  New  Testament?  The  birth  is 
narrated  in  two  passages  only,  one  of 
which,  if  not  both,  is  so  legendary  in  its 
very  form  as  to  take  it  at  once  out  of  the 
range  of  historical  criticism.  Those  open- 
ing chapters  of  Matthew  and  of  Luke  may 
possibly  have  been  founded  upon  expressions 
of  Mary,  misunderstood  and  amplified  in  tra- 
dition ;  but  their  subject  as  well  as  form  are 
evidently  incapable  of  historic  evidence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  crucifixion  and  the 
resun*ection  are  equally  capable  of  being 
sustained  by  testimony;  and  they  are  re- 
ferred to  emphatically  in  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  virgin  birth  is  nowhere  alluded  to  except 
in  the  preludes  to  Matthew  and  Luke;  while 
the  resurrection  is  everywhere,  in  the  collec- 
tion, silently  assumed  or  openly  affirmed. 

Moreover,  are  you  and  brother  Chadwick 
quite  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Unitarian 
liberality  when  you  speak  of  views  held  by 
many  well-educated  Unitarians  (who  have 
examined  those  views  with  all  the  serious 
earnestness  and  mental  power  with  which 
God  has  endowed  them)  as  "without  proof 
or  rationality,"  "lamentable,",  and  "essen- 
tially medieval  and  out  of  harmony  with  the 
spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  modern  world"? 
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I  cannot  feel  that  that  is  a  courteous  way  of 
characterizing  the  view  of  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  held,  for  example,  by  the  vener- 
able and  venerated  Dr.  Furness. 

If  by  physical  resurrections  you  refer  to 
the  modem  doctrine  of  some  that  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  will  at  some  day  be  reanimated, 
I  should  simply  say  that  doctrine  is  not  that 
of  the  Xew  Testament. 

Thomas  Hill. 

Portland,  3Ie. 

Of  course  the  "dogma  of  physical  resur- 
rection in  the  creeds  and  standards  of  Chris- 
tendom," which  we  referred  to  with  disap- 
proval, is  that  which  is  expressed  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  these  words,  "Christ  did  truly  rise  from 
the  dead  and  took  again  his  body,  xoiih  fiesh 
and  boneSj  wherewith  he  ascended  into 
heaten."  We  were  not  aware  that  any  Uni- 
tarians believed  this  doctrine.  We  had  not 
understood  Dr.  Furness  so  to  believe.  Nor 
do  we  yet  think  that  Dr.  Hill  so  believes. 
We  had  supposed,  and  still  suppose,  Dr.  Fur- 
ness and  Dr.  Hill  to  hold  that  all  "resurrec- 
tion," whether  of  Christ  or  of  others,  is 
resurrection  of  the  spiritual,  not  of  the  ma- 
terial, and  that  it  includes,  as  Paul  so  clearly 
teaches,  not  the  physical  body  of  literal 
flesh  and  bones  and  blood,  but  only  "the 
spiritual  body,"  whatever  that  may  be.  Our 
thought  on  this  subject,  however,  will  be 
found  more  fully  expressed,  for  those  who 
care  to  read  it,  in  the  short  Easter  sermon 
entitled  "Christ  is  Risen,"  printed  in  this 
namber  of  the  Unitarian,  We  think  our 
readers  will  find  there  a  view  which  is  the 
prevailing  one  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
which,  while  incomparably  more  reasonable 
tlian  the  dogma  of  the  creeds,  leaves  to  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  all  its  reality  and 
power,  and  to  Jesus  himself  all  his  pre- 
emmence  and  honor. — [Ed.  Unitarian.] 

In  a  later  note  Dr.  Hill  states  his  belief 
and  the  belief  of  Dr.  Furness  as  being  that 
'^ Jesus  reappeared  to  his  disciples  in  the 
very  flesh  and  bones  in  which  he  had  been 
crucified,"  but  not  that  Jesus  "took  flesh  and 
bones  into  heaven,"  nor  that  "our  old  bodies 
are  to  be,"  as  Falstaff  puts  it,  "patched  up 
for  heaven. " —  [Ed.  ] 


"Guide  therefore  thy  soul  in  the  right 
track;  put  on  the  breastplate  of  righteous- 
ucss ;  then  be  worthy  of  the  armor  you  have 
put  on." 


A   LITTLE    WHILE. 

In  printing  this  sonnet  last  month,  a  word  was 
given  incorrectly.  The  poem  is  too  beautiful  to.be 
marred,  even  In  the  slightest  degree,  so  we  print  it 
again.    [Ed.  Unitarian,} 


ft 


"  *A  little  while  V     We  know  not  what  he  saith,' 
The  sad  disciples  said  with  trembling  lips, 
When  o'er  their  hopes  crept  like  a  chill  eclipse 

The  dreadful  shadow  of  the  Master's  death. 

But  past  the  gathering  shadows  close  at  hand, 
And  far  beyond  the  valley  dark  and  cold, 

Before  his  vision,  iu  perspective  grand. 
The  vistas  of  eternity  unrolled. 

Onward  and  upward  to  far,  unseen  heieht 
The  path  of  life,  unending,  stretchea  away; 
And  all  the  sorrows  of  li^'s  little  day 

Dwindled  and  faded  at  the  glorious  sight. 
O  child  of  heaven,  look  up  like  him,  and  smile 
At  life's  brief  trouble  and  earth's  little  while. 


Chicago,  111. 


Rebbcca  Palfrey  Utter. 


MISSIONARY  WORK  AMONG  THE 

INSANE. 


It  has  been  the  custom  in  Toledo  to  have 
religious  services  every  two  weeks  in  the 
pleasant  chapel  connected  with  the  Insane 
Hospital.  This  is  a  State  institution,  and 
contains  at  present  about  twelve  hundred  in- 
mates. These  services  have  usually  been 
conduct^  by  the  various  evangelical  pastors 
of  the  city ;  but  some  weeks  ago,  through 
the  influence  of  friends,  the  Unitarian  min- 
ister received  the  appointment,  which  he 
very  willingly  proceeded  to  fill.  It  was  a 
new  experience,  preaching  to  perhaps  three 
or  four  hundred  insane  people,  together  with 
their  physicians  and  attendants.  The  Moody 
and  Sankey  gospel  hynms  were  used,  the 
singing  being  conducted  by  the  hospital 
choir.  The  minister  preached  one  of  his 
old  sermons,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised 
after  the  services  to  have  the  officers  and 
attendants  gather  about  him,  and,  through 
Dr.  Tobey,  the  physician  in  charge  and  man- 
ager, request  him  to  conduct  the  religious 
services  hereafter,  preaching  every  other 
Sunday  evening,  stating  that  our  views  were 
so  different  from  any  preaching  that  they 
had  had  at  the  hospital  before,  so  much  more 
healthful,  so  much  more  rational,  that  it  was 
desirable  to  have  that  preaching  permanently. 
Preliminaries,  therefore,  being  settled,  the 
engagement  stands  that  the  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  church,  with  his  other  work,  is 
for  the  present  to  preach  to  the  insane  peo- 
ple of  Lucas  County,  Ohio. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  OUR  FATHER. 


Dear  Mr.  Editor, — I  see  that  our  dear 
friend.  Dr.  Rexford,  in  his  recent  lecture  on 
"Early  Unitarians  and  Universal! sts,"  spoke 
of  a  greatly-to-be-desired  result, — the  union 
of    the    two    denominations.      How    much 
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Jottings, 


[May,  1891.] 


stronger  each  would  be  as  a  part  of  one 
ichole!  And  how  much  better  it  would  be 
if  the  Independent  churches  would  join, 
and  also  two  or  three  other  denominations 
which  differ  from  us  in  name  more  than  m 
spirit  or  belief ! 

A  basis,  in  part  from  the  Church  of  Our 
Father  of  Detroit  and  in  part  from  the 
Fourth  Church  of  Providence,  would  express 
the  sentiments  of  all,  and  would  be  all  that 
could  be  needed,  namely: — 

1.  We  believe  in  the  Universal  Fatherhood 
of  God. 

2.  We  believe  in  the  Universal  Brother- 
hood of  Man. 

3.  In  the  love  of  Truth  and  in  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ,  we  join  for  the  worship  of 
God  and  the  service  of  man. 

And  let  the  new  united  movement  be 
called  the  "Church  of  our  Father."  This 
name  would  be  the  grandest  as  well  as  the 
broadest  that  any  people  of  any  age  or  coun- 
try ever  had  or  could  wish  for. 
Yours  respectfully, 

S.  W.  Hopkins. 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. 


JOTTINGS. 


In  the  magnitude  and  range  of  the  educa- 
tional work  it  is  doing,  the  University  of 
Michigan  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  this  coumry.  The 
calendar  for  1890-91,  recently  issued,  shows 
an  attendance  of  2,416  students.  Of  these 
1,175  are  in  the  Literary  Department,  587 
in  the  Law  Department,  442  in  the  Medical 
Departments,  132  in  the  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  91  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy.  The 
faculty  numbers  13(5  professors,  lecturers,  in- 
structors, and  assistants. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum  we  lose 
from  our  current  history  as  a  people  a  very 
striking  and  in  some  respects  an  admirable 
character.  While  Mr.  Barnum  was  "the 
prince  of  showmen,"  he  w^as  strictly  honor- 
able in  his  business  dealings ;  he  had  a  large 
heart,  an  open-handed  generosity,  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  in 
religion.  He  was  an  ardent  Universalist,  and 
left  bequests  amounting  to  S92,000  to  vari- 
ous Universalist  interests. 

Any  persons  in  the  West,  with  liberal  re- 
ligious sympathies,  who  are  looking  for  a 
pleasant,  quiet,  healthy,  and  inexpensive 
place  to  spend  their  summers,  would  do  well 
to  investigate  the  claims  and  attractions  of 
the  new  Universalist  resort,  "Ne-ah-ta- 
wan-tah,"  situated  on  Grand  Traverse  Bay 
near  Lake  Michigan.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  will  be  sent  free  on  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  E.  A.  Treadway,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

If  Mr.  Moody  and  his  kind  can  with  per- 
fect ease  believe  the  story  of  Jonah  and  the 
whale,   with   quite  as  great  ease   can  Mr. 


Talmage  and  his  kind  believe  the  doctrine 
of  a  literal  resurrection  of  the  body.  In  his 
recent  £aster  sermon  the  distinguished 
Brooklyn  divine  was  good  enough  to  tell  us 
just  how  this  wonderful  resurrection  process 
is  all  to  take  place.  The  information  is  so 
interesting  that  we  print  a  few  sentences: 
"Crash  goes  Westminster  Abbey,  as  all  its 
dead  kings  and  orators  and  poets  get  up! 
Crash  go  the  Pyramids  I  Snap !  go  the  iron 
gates  of  the  modern  vaults  I"  There  are 
"strange  comminglings  of  spirits  searching 
among  the  ruins"  lor  their  old  cast-off  bodies. 
"And  now  the  air  is  darkened  with  the  frag- 
ments of  bodies  that  are  coming  together 
from  the  opposite  corners  of  the  earth.  Lost 
limbs  finding  their  mates, — bone  to  bone, 
sinew  to  sinew, — until  every  joint  is  recon- 
structed, and  every  arm  finds  its  socket,  and 
the  amputated  limb  of  the  surgeon ^s  table 
shall  be  set  again  at  the  point  from  which  it 
was  severed."  In  a  land  where  such  stuff 
as  this  passes  for  religious  truth,  can  any 
one  doubt  the  need  of  primary  schools? 

Dr.  Freeman  Clarke  in  his  Autobiography 
tells  of  his  father  going  up  into  Vermont  in 
an  early  day  on  to  a  farm  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  merino  sheep.  But  the  bcArs  and 
wolves  killed  the  sheep,  and  in  a  year  or  two 
the  experiment  was  given  up.  "The  best 
thing  which  my  parents  brought  back  from 
Vermont,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "was  a  ghost 
story,  which  my  mother  used  to  tell  with 
much  spirit.  The  only  domestic,  a  young 
woman,  was  taken  sick  and  died.  My  father 
had  to  go  some  distance  to  find  a  carpenter 
to  make  the  coffin,  and  my  mother  was  left 
alone  with  her  infant.  Evening  came  on, 
and  my  father  had  not  returned.  All  at 
once  an  unexpected  knock  was  heard.  It 
was  unexpected,  for  few  visitors  ever  found 
their  way  to  the  house.  My  mother  went  to 
the  outer  door ;  but  there  was  no  one  there, 
or  anywhere  in  sight.  She  returned  to  the 
sitting-room;  and  directly  the  knocking 
came  again,  louder  than  before,  and  the 
door  into  the  room  where  the  body  of  tlie 
young  woman  was  lying  slowly  opened.  My 
mother,  thoroughly  frightened,  seized  her 
child,  and  ran  out  of  the  house,  with  the 
wild  purpose  of  going  to  the  nearest  neigh- 
bor. As  she  went  round  the  house,  she 
heard  the  knocking  again,  close  to  her. 
Looking  back,  she  saw  a  large  merino  ram 
butting  against  the  house,  which,  being 
slightly  built, -was  shaken  by  the  shock." 

There  is  no  place  like  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  a  "nice  derangement  of  meta- 
phors." A  well-known  member  talked  not 
long  ago  of  the  "bleating  of  a  bruised 
worm" ;  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we 
shall  have  a  "mixture"  equal  to  the  out- 
burst of  an  effusive  orator  who  said,  "The 
British  lion  whether  it  is  roaming  the 
deserts  of  India  or  climbing  the  forest  of 
Canada,  will  not  draw  in  its  horns  or  retire 
into  its  shell." 
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*'God  is  Spirit;  and  they  that  worship  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  tmth.**— JOBif  iy.  24. 

The  essence  of  primitive  Christianity  was 
a  turning  from  externals  to  internals,  from 
forms  and  ceremonies  to  thought  and  senti- 
ment.  Amid  the  external! sm  and  dead  for- 
malism of  his  time,  the  words  of  Christ 
rang  out  like  trumpet-notes  for  a  recogni- 
tion of  Spirit  and  the  spiritual  life.  "  God 
is  Spirit,''  he  declared,  ''and  they  that  wor- 
ship him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth."  The  emphasis  which  he  placed 
upon  this  thought  is  well  shown  in  the 
order  of  the  Greek  sentence  which  has  em- 
balmed it  for  us:  "Ilveir/mo  ee<5f,"  ^^ Spirit 
God  is," — the  most  emphatic  word,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  usage,  coming  first  in  the 
sentence. 

The  early  Christian  movement  was,  then, 
supremely  a  spiritual  movement.  It  turned 
men's  thoughts  away  from  the  things  of  the 
outer  world — ^wealtb,  social  position,  polit- 
ical power,  a  formal  and  empty  mode  of 
worship— to  the  things  of  the  inner  and  real 
world,  the  world  of  spirit. 

''The  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal, 
the  things  not  seen  are  eternal. "  Wealth  of 
gold  and  silver  and  worldly  goods  must  be 
left  behind  at  death.  These  are  only  lent 
to  the  man  for  use  during  a  short  term  of 
life.  They  are  not  his:  they  are  already 
tending  toward  another,  even  while  he  has 
them  in  his  possession.  They  are  tem- 
poral, because  things  of  time,  which  cannot 
be  carried  into  eternity.  "  Lay  up  for  your- 
selves treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither 
moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where 
thieves  do  not  break  through  and  steal." 
These  treasures  are  treasures   of    thought, 


riches  of  the  soul,  eternal  as  the  soul  her- 
self. Thus  did  the  voice  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity call  men  to  forsake  their  dreams  of 
outward  things,  and  turn  to  the  life  of 
spirit,  which  is  the  only  real  life.  Primi- 
tive Christianity  recognized  all  life  as  spirit- 
ual, and  matter  as  but  the  veil  which  both 
reveals  and  conceals  the  face  of  God. 
There  can  be  no  reality  or  permanence  in 
the  life  of  the  senses,  because  these  deal 
only  with  phenomena  which  are  continually 
shifting.  The  things  of  sense  are  like  the 
clouds  in  the  sky :  the  soul  is  the  sky  itself. 
Christ  brought  all  life  to  this  complexion. 
He  referred  all  conduct  to  thought,  on  the 
principle  that,  "as  a  man  thinketh,  so  is 
he."  He  that  contemplates  a  sin  hath  al- 
ready committed  it,  is  the  high  teaching  of 
Jesus.  Nothing  that  entereth  in  at  the 
month  defileth  the  man,  because  food  is  for 
the  body,  and  not  for  the  soul.  Out  of  the 
heart  proceed  all  evil  things.  The  relation 
of  conduct  to  the  soul  was  shown  in  the 
comparison  of  the  tree  and  its  fruit :  a  good 
soul  does  not  bear  the  fruit  of  sinful  deeds, 
and  an  evil  soul  cannot  bring  forth  the  acts 
of  purity  and  holiness.  Washing  and  puri- 
fying the  body  do  not  cleanse  the  soul. 
Baptism  is  only  the  symbol  of  an  inner 
cleansing  that  must  precede  it,  or  it  is 
mockery.  The  baptism  of  water  must  be  ac- 
companied with  the  baptism  of  the  spirit. 
There  is  no  efficacy  in  forms  and  rituals, 
unless  these  proceed  from  the  spirit,  and  are 
symbols  and  expressions  of  feelings  in  the 
heart. 

Thus  did  the  simple  religion  of  that  sim- 
ple man  who  inaugurated  the  movement  of 
Christianity  seize  upon  the  great  principles 
that  underlie  all  real  reform  in  human  life. 
It  is  from  the  root  of  the  tree  that  the  life 
proceeds  which  clothes  itself  in  leaves  and 
blossoms.  It  is  from  the  soul  of  man  that 
all    motives  proceed  which   express    them- 
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selves  in  the  form  of  daily  deeds.  To  make 
pure  the  deeds  of  a  man,  you  must  first 
purify  the  inner  fountain  of  his  life ;  and 
no  one  can  do  this  for  another.  The  very 
essence  of  Christ*  s  doctrine,  and  of  all  gen- 
uine religion,  is  the  necessity  of  self-salva- 
tion. Man  cannot  he  purified  by  the  slaugh- 
ter of  kids  and  goats,  nor  by  the  suffering 
of  another,  nor  by  the  virtue  of  another. 
To  himself  belongs  the  task,  with  whatever 
of  encouragement  and  sympathy  he  may  find 
in  the  friends  around  him. 

Thus,  turning  all  ethical  culture  in  upon 
the  soul,  Christianity  followed  in  the  steps 
of  the  ideal  philosophy  which  in  ages  before 
had  taught  that  the  soul  is  the  man,  and 
that  thought  is  his  real  and  only  life.  But 
to  this  ideal  philosophy  as  it  had  been 
taught  by  Plato,  Buddha,  and  other  mighty 
teachers,  Jesus  joined  a  high  spiritual  joy 
which  made  his  words  glow  with  the  fire  of 
worship  and  devotion.  On  its  intellectual 
side,  the  religion  of  Jesus  had  found  expres- 
sion through  many  former  teachers;  but  in 
this  spiritual  element  of  joyful  worship,  of 
conscious  communion  with  the  Father  Spirit, 
God,  his  work  seems  to  stand  alone  in  all 
history.  We  know  full  well  what  degrada- 
tion his  high  teachings  suffered  in  succeed- 
ing centuries.  Men  who  had  not  the  spirit- 
ual perception  to  understand  his  doctrines  as 
he  uttered  them  attempted  to  teach  them  to 
the  world.  Honestly,  lovingly,  zealously, 
they  sought  to  carry  his  noble  gospel  to  hu- 
manity around  them.  That  they  failed  to 
convey  it  in  its  fulness  was  no  fault  of  theirs. 
He  came  to  heal  not  those  that  were  well, 
but  those  that  were  sick ;  and  because  they 
were  sick  they  did  not  understand  fully  his 
divine  teachings.  His  disciples  were  chosen 
from  among  the  lowly, — fishermen,  better 
versed  in  the  lore  of  their  craft  than  in  the 
mysteries  of  theology,  better  able  to  discern 
the  signs  of  the  sky  than  the  signs  of  the 
times,  with  warm  hearts,  but  dull  brains, 
full  of  a  zeal  that  was  generally  without 
knowledge,  loyal  to  their  Master,  but  often 
injuring  his  cause  by  their  hot-headedness 
and  rash  enthusiasm.  Peter  whips  out  his 
sword  to  defend  his  Master,  having  not  yet 
learned  the  first  of  Christ's  lessons, — the 
law  of  love.  His  spiritual  teachings,  couched 
in  the  form  of  allegory  or  parable,  were 
often  sheer  mystery  to  those  most  intimate 
with  him,  whom  he  had  chosen  to  propagate 


his  gospel.  After  a  parable  whose  meaning 
seems  perfectly  clear  to  us  to-day,  they 
come  to  him  and  say,  ^'Expound  unto  us 
this  parable."  He  warns  them  to  beware  of 
the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees; 
and  the  honest  fellows,  sensitive  to  his 
every  word  of  warning,  are  troubled  thai 
they  have  brought  with  them  no  baker's 
bread !  The  spiritual  essence  of  his  words 
escaped  their  dull  brains;  and  they  con- 
founded the  symbol  with  the  thing  symbol- 
ized, as  so  many  good  and  honest  people 
have  done  since.  These  facts  are  referred 
to,  not  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  disciples 
of  one  who  taught  such  divine  truth,  but  to 
show  upon  what  inadequate  means  the  great 
Teacher  was  obliged  to  depend  for  the  prop- 
agation of  his  teachings.  If  he  had  been 
able  to  command  the  printing  facilities  of 
our  modern  world,  his  doctrines  would  have 
been  preserved  more  purely,  although  the 
modern  editor  and  printer  often  manifest 
quite  as  great  an  obtuseness  to  spiritual 
truths  as  did  the  immediate  disciples  of 
Jesus,  and  succeed  in  perverting  a  speaker's 
meaning  quite  as  much.  But  how  much  of 
the  truth  uttered  by  our  modem  seer,  Emer- 
son, would  have  reached  the  public  mind 
pure  and  unperverted,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  printing-press,  which  has  embalmed  his 
teaching  beyond  the  reach  of  mutilation, 
however  little  it  may  be  understood  by  pres- 
ent readers?  We  can  readily  see  that  in  the 
age  in  which  Jesus  taught  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  his  high  teachings  should  reach  the 
public  mind  pure  and  un defiled.  If  the 
public  had  been  capable  of  receiving  his 
truth,  he  would  not  have  ^rise>n  to  utter  it 
as  he  did.  Spiritual  truth  can  be  only  spir- 
itually discerned.  To  understand  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus,  one  must  have  the  spirit  of 
Jesus ;  and  that  spirit  is  a  stranger  to  the 
world.  And  so  we  can  see  that  the  gospel 
of  Christ — as  he  taught  it — can  spread  only 
among  a  people  who  are  illumined  with  a 
high  degree  of  spiritual  understanding. 

Among  a  people  whose  minds  are  gross 
the  doctrines  become  gross  also.  The  mate- 
rialization of  Christianity  was  due  to  its 
having  fallen  upon  materialistic  times. 
Minds  that  were  enslaved  by  sense  could  re- 
ceive the  teachings  of  Jesus  only  in  a  sensu- 
ous form.  Hence  his  purely  spiritual  doc- 
trines soon  became  fixed  in  a  physical  form 
of  theology,   of  which  the  only  good   that 
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can  be  said  is  that  by  this  coating  of  mat- 
ter the  germs  of  truth  were  kept  alive  for 
us  of  later  times.  Heaven  became  a  place, 
a  gold-paved  city  in  the  skies ;  hell  also  a 
place,  and  a  much  larger  one,  paved  with 
lost  human  souls.  Christ  was  made  a  demi- 
god ;  the  incarnation,  that  profound  spiritual 
truth,  being  degraded  to  a  physical  sense, 
and  limited  in  its  application  to  him  alone. 
The  work  of  atonement,  that  high  work  of 
reconciling  man  with  the  perfect  laws  of 
God,  became  a  sacrificial  act,  its  purpose  to 
propitiate  an  angry  and  relentless  God,  its 
culmination  in  the  death  of  Christ  upon 
the  cross  a  mere  repetition  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  custom  of  sacrificing  an  animal  for 
the  remission  of  the  people^s  sins.  The  rites 
of  the  Church  became  acts  of  holiness  in 
themselves,  having  a  sure  efficacy,  however 
perfunctorily  performed.  In  a  word,  the 
truths  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth  became  thor- 
oughly adjusted  to  the  mind  of  an  age  in- 
capable of  comprehending  them  in  their  true 
significance.  But  these  high  truths  were  not 
lost.  They  were  not  dead,  but  sleeping 
through  the  long  night  of  ignorance  that  lay 
upon  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  They 
were  sleeping  as  the  seed  sleeps  beneath  the 
soil  of  winter,  ready  when  the  sun  returns 
in  his  spring-time  warmth  to  shoot  forth 
into  new  life.  With  the  growth  of  spirit- 
uality in  the  Western  world,  these  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  are  coming  forth  from  the  soil 
of  the  old  theology  which  has  so  long  en- 
tombed them.  In  the  warmth  of  the  new 
spring-time  of  *  spiritual  unfoldment,  they 
are  bursting  forth  into  life  on  every  side. 
The  churches  everywhere  are  plucking  the 
new  flowers  of  these  resurrected  truths,  and 
new  life  is  coming  into  the  Christianity  of 
our  land.  Among  the  distorted  forms  of 
Jesus*  teachings,  as  they  have  come  to  us 
in  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  we 
can  find  enough  high  truth  to  show  us  what 
a  sublime  soul  it  was  that  shone  forth  there 
in  Judea  eighteen  centuries  ago.  As  the 
face  of  a  friend  in  twilight,  we  recog- 
nize the  divine  features  of  one  who  was 
Christy  because  so  fully  anointed  (xpcard^) 
with  the  spirit  of  God.  Benignly  it  shines 
forth  out  of  the  surrounding  and  gathering 
gloom,  as  we  read  that  glorious  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  As  a  foolish  man  cannot  utter 
wisdom,  but  as  folly  might  be  attributed  to 
a  wise  man,  we  may  be  sure  that  a  sublime 


soul  was  back  of  those  high  chants  of  love 
and  righteousness,  which  ravished  the  ears 
of  listeners  and  charm  the  souls  of  read- 
ers to-day.  Our  conception  of  Jesus  must 
be  formed  from  the  best  that  is  attributed 
to  him,  not  from  the  worst.  Jesus  must 
have  been  one  capable  of  uttering  the  lof- 
tiest sentiment  in  the  New  Testament  rec- 
ords. 

But,  for  all  this,  we  want  no  mere  personal 
glorification  of  the  man.  Jesus  was  a 
divine  man,  judged  by  any  rational  standard 
of  evidence;  but  he  is  worth  to  the  world 
just  so  much  as  the  highest  truth  he  uttered. 
It  was  not  hi8  word,  but  the  Father's,  that 
he  spake.  All  great  souls  who  dwell  in 
God  abhor  any  personal  admiration.  It  is 
an  admiration  directed  to  that  which  they 
have  put  aside, — to  that  the  putting  aside 
of  which  alone  makes  them  worthy  to  teach 
their  fellow-men.  A  revival  of  Christianity, 
then,  can  come  not  at  all  from  an  increased 
emphasis  upon  the  person  of  Jesus,  but 
alone  from  an  enlarged  appreciation  of  the 
truth  which  Jesus  taught.  And  such  a  re- 
vival is  at  hand.  The  growth  of  thought 
has  extended  and  deepened  the  appreciation 
of  the  simple  yet  profound  teachings  uttered 
by  that  true  prophet  of  the  soul,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  The  Transcendental  movement  in 
New  England  gave  us  men  whose  apprecia- 
tion of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  has  never 
been  excelled.  Emerson,  in  his  Divinity 
School  Address,  which  to  many  good  souls 
at  the  time  of  its  delivery  seemed  to  belittle 
Christianity  and  degrade  Jesus  from  his 
position  of  honor,  sets  forth  a  conception  of 
Jesus  at  once  rational  and  reverent, — a  con- 
ception which  emphasizes  the  worth  of 
man  by  setting  forth  his  highest  type  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God.  Thus 
we  may  see  that  a  larger  and  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  high  spiritual  truths  taught 
by  Jesus  is  the  real  revival  of  spiritual 
Christianity. 

And  so,  in  spite  of  the  misgivings  of 
the  many  good  people  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  identify  the  value  of  Christian- 
ity with  a  limited  conception  of  its  author, 
Christianity  is  really  growing  in  extent  and 
power.  The  principles  of  the  spiritual  phi- 
losophy taught  by  Jesus  are  on  every  hand 
gaining  new  recognition.  Science,  so  fer- 
tile of  discovery  in  the  realm  of  physical 
phenomena,   has    found  no  explanation   or 
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cause  of  life  among  the  atoms  she  has  been 
chasing.  Protoplasm,  the  cradle  of  the  new 
world^s  life,  has  testified  concerning  the 
creative  cause,  *'It  is  not  with  me."  Spirit, 
intelligent,  loving,  all-embracing,  is  con- 
ceded to  be  the  Parent  Source  of  all  being. 
Science  echoes  the  word  of  Jesus,  '^God  is 
Spirit" ;  and  the  inference  inevitably  follows, 
"They  who  worship  him  must  worship  in 
spirit  and  in  truth."  The  Church  which 
has  borne  the  name  of  Christ  is  beginning 
to  have  his  spirit.  Worship  is  being  awak- 
ened by  a  new  appreciation  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man.  When  we  know  ourselves  as 
spirit,  one  with  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  our 
Father,  the  teachings  of  Christ  have  a  new 
meaning  for  us.  When  we  rise  to  a  full 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  his  gos- 
pel, we  find  them  one  with  the  Ideal  truths 
of  all  times ;  and  from  him  who  stands  as 
the  historic  head  and  fountain  of  this  great 
river  of  Christianity  we  catch  a  new  zeal 
and  devotion  to  these  truths.  With  the  ex- 
ample before  us  of  one  who  suffered  the 
agony  of  the  cross  for  these  high  truths, 
shall  we  not  catch  a  new  spirit,  and  be  will- 
ing to  endure  some  little  hardship  or  self- 
denial  for  them?  The  high  and  beautiful 
chant  of  his  words  comes  sounding  down 
the  centuries  to  awake  in  our  hearts  a  new 
zeal  and  love  for  the  cause  which  he  served 
so  well.  Not  for  self-glorification  did  he 
serve,  not  by  glorification  of  him  as  a  per- 
son can  we  best  serve,  but  by  joii)ing  with 
him  that  great  army  of  the  sons  of  God  who 
have  labored  to  make  this  world  better  and 
more  perfect.  Let  us  accept  the  truths 
which  he  uttered,  which  all  great  souls  have 
uttered,  which  our  own  souls  recognize  by 
virtue  of  our  likeness  to  them.  Verily, 
"they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life";  "writ- 
ten not  with  ink,  but  with  the  spirit  of  the 
living  God ;  not  in  tables  of  stone,  but  in 
tables  that  are  hearts  of  flesh."  Let  us  join 
that  growing  army  of  God^s  children  "who 
walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
spirit";  "for  the  mind  of  the  flesh  is  death, 
but  the  mind  of  the  spirit  is  life  and 
peace."  Let  us  penetrate  to  the  very  heart 
of  these  teachings  of  Jesus,  so  that  we  can 
say,  "We  seiTe  in  newness  of  the  spirit, 
not  in  oldness  of  the  letter";  "ministers  of 
a  new  covenant,  not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the 
spirit;  for  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit 
giveth  life." 


THE   RELIGIOUS    GROWTH   OF 
THREE  HUNDRED    YUARS* 


BT   REV.   H.  J.   SAVAGE. 


In  order  to  appreciate  the  religious  growth 
of  three  hundred  years,  we  need  to  get  back 
into  the  conditions  of  three  hundred  years 
ago.  I  shall  not  confine  myself  rigidly  to 
the  definite  time  limit,  but  traverse  gener- 
ally the  period  from  the  sailing  of  Colum- 
bus on.  We  must  try  to  go  back  imagina- 
tively and  picture  the  situation  in  those  far- 
off  times, — far  off  when  we  consider  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place,  but  very 
near  and  very  modern  as  we  reckon  the 
earth  history  of  man.  We  shall  have  time 
to  sketch  the  picture  only  in  the  broadest 
outline,  trusting  to  your  imaginations  to  fill 
in  the  needful  detail,  and  to  make  your- 
selves sufficiently  at  home  there  to  appre- 
ciate the  contrasts  between  then  and  now. 

How  shall  I  take  you  back  into  the  period 
preceding  the  Protestant  Revolution?  As  I 
ask  myself  that  question,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  this  will  be  a  good  way.  Beginning 
with  the  most  recent  inventions,  discover- 
ies, and  improvements,  let  us  wipe  out  one 
after  another  the  things,  in  the  way  of 
growth,  that  have  been  attained,  until  we 
leave  the  earth  as  bare  and  contracted  as  it 
was  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago. 

Suppose  we  begin  with  the  inventions. 
Wipe  out  of  existence,  then,  the  phono- 
graph, the  telephone,  the  type-writer,  and 
short-hand  reporting,  which  means  accurate 
reporting  of  any  kind.  We  must  blot  out 
all  the  telegraph  lines,  the  railways,  and 
the  steamboats.  The  steam-press  and  the 
modem  newspapers,  of  course,  go  with 
these.  We  thus  get  back  to  a  time  as  recent 
as  the  young  manhood  of  my  father,  when 
the  news  of  the  November  presidential  elec- 
tion reached  the  farmers  down  in  Maine 
somewhere  about  the  time  of  planting  in 
the  spring.  Electric  lights,  gas,  friction 
matches,  stoves, — these  all  are  gone  long 
before  this.  Street-cars  were  preceded  by 
omnibuses ;  but  we  must  get  along  without 
even  an  omnibus.  Stage-coaches  made  rapid 
Journeys,  of  a  week,  in  traversing  distances 
that  mean  to  us  now  only  a  few  hours.  We 
feel  ourselves  aggrieved  to-day  if  we  do  not 
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have  on  our  breakfast-tables  all  of  impor- 
tance which  the  whole  world  said  and  did 
yesterday.  Bat  we  must  learn  to  be  content 
with  a  world  whose  European  news  is  weeks 
or,  possibly,  months  old.  In  the  middle  of 
the  seyenteenth  century  stage-coaches  were 
introduced  into  England,  and  for  six  pounds 
would  carry  a  passenger  from  London  to 
York  in  four  days.  Many  lines  did  not 
even  try  to  run  in  winter.  The  roads  were 
80  narrow  that  the  Dover  coach  was  drawn 
by  six  horses,  tandem,  while  the  coachman 
walked  by  their  side.  The  first  coach  ever 
used  in  England  was  invented  by  a  Dutch- 
man for  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  body  of 
the  coach  rested  directly  on  the  axles,  and 
it  was  hardly  more  than  a  cart.  So  we  are 
soon  beyond  coaches  even,  of  however  rough 
a  description.  We  are  in  a  time  when  the 
fleet-footed  courier  or  the  man  on  horseback 
was  the  only  means  of  communication  be- 
tween one  part  of  the  country  and  another. 
But,  as  there  are  no  newspapers  or  reviews, 
no  letters,  no  express  packages  to  be  carried, 
it  does  not  matter  much.  You  see  that 
nearly  all  the  conveniences,  the  necessities, 
of  modem  life  are  gone. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  another  part  of  the  pict- 
ure,— the  discoveries  of  the  modem  world. 
To-day  there  is  hardly  a  spot  on  earth  that 
has  not  been  explored.  The  frozen  poles, 
indeed,  are  left ;  but  they  will  not  be  many 
years  longer.  Scientific  curiosity  will  knock 
until  the  icy  gates  are  opened.  But  stand 
beside  Columbus  a  moment,  and  consider 
how  much  and  how  little  there  was  known. 
It  was  commonly  believed  that  the  earth 
was  flat  and  was  flowed  round  by  the  ocean 
stream.  Jerusalem  was  the  centre.  Hebrew 
was  the  original  language  spoken  by  Adam 
in  the  Garden,  whose  alphabet  was  first 
given  to  Moses  when  God  wrote  the  Com- 
mandments on  the  tables  of  stone.  With  the 
exception  of  a  little  of  Europe,  a  part  of 
Asia,  and  a  strip  of  North  Africa,  the  earth 
was  unknown  country.  In  these  unknown 
parte  dwelt  monsters  of  every  conceivable 
description.  Columbus,  indeed,  cherished 
the  daring  dream  that  he  might  reach  the 
eastern  coast  of  Asia  by  sailing  west;  but 
most  of  those  who  knew  his  dreams  regarded 
him  as  crazy.  And  it  is  now  known  that 
even  he  was  largely  impelled  by  his  confident 
expectation  that  he  would  be  able  to  discover 
the  Garden  of  Eden.      The  motive  of   his 


voyage  was  chiefiy  a  religious  one.  And, 
as  a  hint  of  the  kind  of  world  in  which 
people  then  lived,  the  famous  Ponce  de 
Leon  searched  Florida  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering the  Fountain  of  Perpetual  Youth. 
At  this  time  Copernicus  and  his  system 
were  unheard  of.  The  universe  was  a  little 
three-story  affair.  Heaven,  with  God  on 
his  throne  and  his  celestial  court  about  him, 
was  only  a  little  way  overhead, — just  beyond 
the  blue  dome.  Hell  was  underneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Volcanoes  and  myste- 
rious caverns  were  vent-holes  or  gateways  of 
the  pit ;  and  devils  came  and  went  at  will. 
Even  after  it  was  conceded  that  the  earth 
revolved,  there  were  found  writers  who  ac- 
counted for  the  diurnal  revolution  by  attrib- 
uting it  to  the  movements  of  the  damned 
souls  confined  within,  like  restless  squirrels 
in  a  revolving  cage.  On  the  earth  *s  sur- 
face, between  heaven  and  hell,  was  man, 
the  common  battle-ground  of  celestial  and 
infernal  hosts.  At  this  time,  of  course, 
there  was  none  of  our  modem  knowledge  of 
the  heavens,  nor  of  the  age  or  structure  of 
the  earth.  Into  this,  however,  I  shall  have 
to  go  more  deeply  a  little  further  on. 

And  one  more  thing  must  be  briefiy  noted. 
All  our  schools,  colleges,  books,  and  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  popular  knowledge, 
must  be  blotted  out.  The  people  were 
densely  ignorant  and  correspondingly  super- 
stitious and  credulous.  For  unreasoning 
"faith"  is  the  pet  child  of  ignorance.  Even 
the  nobility  were  not  expected  to  read ;  and 
the  man  who  could  write  his  name  was  ac- 
counted a  "clerk,"  or  scholar.  Some  real 
learning  existed,  but  it  was  chiefly  among 
the  Jews  and  the  Moors.  For  within  the 
limits  of  Christendom  the  only  scholarship 
that  was  encouraged  was  theological  specula- 
tion ;  and  this,  of  course,  within  the  limits 
of  ecclesiastical  dogma. 

A  word  now  is  needed  as  to  the  political, 
social,  and  industrial  situation.  The  peo- 
ple had  practically  no  rights,  the  only  right 
conceded  being  the  "divine  right"  of  the 
king  to  exploit  his  subjects  for  his  own  per- 
sonal ends.  The  people  never  travelled, 
being  practically  tied  to  the  soil.  They 
were  poorly  housed,  poorly  clothed,  poorly 
fed.  Even  in  England,  and  as  late  as  the 
present  century,  when  some  one  said  he 
hoped  the  time  would  come  when  every  man 
in  England  would  read  Bacon,  Cobden  re- 
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plied  that  he  would  be  satisfied  to  have  the 
time  come  when  every  man  in  England 
might  eat  bacon. 

We  are  now  ready  to  note  more  particu- 
larly the  religious  condition  of  three  or  four 
hundred  years  ago.  On  the  extreme  south- 
eastern border  of  Europe  was  the  Turk, 
politically  feared,  but  looked  on  religiously 
only  as  the  wicked  follower  of  a  consciously 
false  prophet.  To  the  north  and  east  was 
the  Greek  Church,  which,  though  hated  for 
minor  differences,  shared  practically  the 
common  faith.  The  main  body  of  Europe 
was  solidly  Catholic,  and  faithful  to  Rome. 

What,  now,  were  the  main  religious 
ideas?  The  world  was  about  five  thousand 
five  hundred  years  old.  Man  was  a  fallen 
being,  in  a  state  of  universal  rebellion 
against  God.  God  had  visited  the  Jews 
from  time  to  time,  or  had  sent  a  messenger, 
angel,  or  prophet.  At  last  he  had  come 
down  in  the  form  of  a  man,  to  complete  his 
plan  of  salvation.  The  records  of  this  plan 
were  in  the  Bible,  which  the  Church  held 
and  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  interpret. 
But  God  was  now  an  absentee  (rod,  having 
delegated  his  power  to  rule  the  earth  to  the 
Church,  whose  divine  power  culminated  in 
the  pope  at  Rome.  The  method  of  this  rule 
was  magical  and  miraculous.  Such  ideas 
as  those  of  natural  law  were  unknown.  All 
men  were  justly  under  sentence  of  eternal 
death.  God  had  the  exclusive  right  to  de- 
termine the  only  conditions  in  accordance 
with  which  any  man  might  be  pardoned  and 
saved.  These  conditions  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Church,  and  so  she  held  the  keys  of 
eternal  life.  Being  the  direct  representative 
of  God,  the  ministers  were  mightier  than 
kings,  and  by  the  threat  of  excommunication 
she  could  bring  a  whole  kingdom  to  its 
knees.  Not  by  good  living,  or  truth-seek- 
ing, or  human  help,  could  a  man  win  salva- 
tion. Outside  the  Church,  all  these  were 
only  glittering  vices.  To  serve  the  Church, 
then,  and  so  win  heavenly  felicity,  was  the 
one  aim  of  human  life.  In  a  little  while 
the  world  was  to  be  brought  to  an  end,  and 
only  heaven  and  hell  remain.  There  was 
no  such  thing  as  liberty  of  thought  or  the 
toleration  of  individual  opinion ;  for  he  who 
dared  to  think  for  himself  not  only  damned 
his  own  soul,  but  he  endangered  the  souls  of 
others.  The  sense  of  corporate  or  national 
responsibility  was  so  dominant  that  a  king 


felt  that  to  tolerate  a  heretic  was  to  incur 
the  wrath  of  God  against  his  whole  people. 
Persecution  and  repression,  then,  were  not 
only  just,  they  were  the  only  mercy,  when 
the  welfare  of  all  was  taken  into  accsount. 
The  Church,  then,  felt  herself  to  be  divinely 
authorized  to  defend  herself  against  all  op- 
ponents and  to  crush  out  all  question  for  the 
sake  of  men  and  in  the  interests  of  their 
eternal  happiness. 

Such,  then,  was  the  general  condition  dur- 
ing the  long,  hard,  stem  winter  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  But  with  the  Renaissance 
came  the  promise  of  spring.  A  stronger 
light  began  to  shine,  warmer  airs  were  felt, 
and  the  invisible  forms  of  life  began  to 
manifest  themselves  in  thrilling  roots  and 
moving  sap.  Columbus  had  sailed,  and  the 
old  thought  of  the  earth  was  shaken.  Sa- 
vonarola and  Huss  and  Wyclif  had  spoken. 
At  the  blast  of  Luther's  trumpet,  many  an 
old  wall  had  tumbled  down.  Even  Henry's 
vices  had  helped  set  England  free,  and  the 
Duke  of  Alva  had  vainly  tried  to  crush  out 
the  growing  liberty  of  the  Low  Countries. 
The  Bible  had  been  given  to  the  common 
people,  and  they  had  begun  to  do  their  own 
interpreting.  No  matter  whether  their  in- 
terpretation was  correct  or  not.  The  impor- 
tant point  is  that  they  dared  interpret  at 
all.  Erasmus  and  his  fellow-scholars  did 
their  work.  Copernicus  gave  the  world  a 
new  universe;  the  telescope  was  invented, 
and  man  began  to  be  a  traveller  among  the 
stars.  So  the  modem  world  began  its  grand 
career  of  invention,  of  discovery,  of  growth 
in  all  directions,  which  has  given  us  our 
present  civilization,  and  the  promise  of  such 
hopes  as  inspire  and  lead  toward  some 
"far-off,  divine  event,"  in  which  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  present  age  to  believe. 

From  this  point  on,  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  and  illustrate  the  great  epochal 
events  which  indicate  and  explain  the  re- 
ligious growth  of  which  the  modem  world  is 
the  result.  In  so  doing,  I  shall  necessarily 
traverse  ground  which  is  more  or  less  famil- 
iar to  those  who  have  heard  or  read  me 
during  the  last  few  years.  But  the  course 
of  the  world  itself  determines  my  course,  so 
that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  personal  choice 
with  me. 

I.  In  1543  Copernicus  published  his 
great  work.  The  first  copy  was  brought  to 
him  on  his  death-bed,  he  being  able  only  to 
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touch  it  with  his  hand.  The  view  it  con- 
tained was  cautiously  propounded  only  as  a 
theory,  and  it  was  piously  dedicated  to  the 
pope.  But  its  doctrine  was  so  revolution- 
ary, so  subversive  of  all  the  prevailing  phil- 
osophic and  theological  ideas,  that  it  roused 
the  bitterest  hostility  in  every  quarter. 
And  well  it  might;  for  it  meant  nothing 
less  than  that  the  old  heaven  and  the  old 
earth  were  to  pass  away,  and  that  all  things 
were  to  become  new. 

As  in  80  many  other  cases,  a  glimpse  of 
the  truth  had  been  discerned  by  the  ancient 
Greeks.  Bat  young  Christianity  had  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  crude  fancies  of  the  old 
Hebrews,  and  had  made  them  a  part  of  its 
"infallible"  revelation.  To  discover  any- 
thing else,  then,  was  to  oppose  what  was 
regarded  as  the  truth  of  God.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  error  only,  but  a  sin. 

In  spite,  then,  of  the  labors  and  discover- 
ies of  such  men  as  Bruno,  Kepler,  and 
Galileo,  the  new  ideas  made  little  headway. 
To  show  how  very  modem  was  the  real 
change  of  conception  in  the  popular  mind, 
it  is  worth  noting  that  Boston  had  been  in 
existence  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
when  Milton  published  his  ''Paradise  Lost," 
and  that  this  grand  poem  is  based  on  the 
ideas  of  the  old  universe  of  Ptolemy.  Let 
US  note  how  great  was  the  change. 

In  Ptolemy^ 8  universe,  the  earth  was  sta- 
tionary at  the  centre.  Immediately  round  it 
were  the  regions  of  water,  air,  and  fire. 
These  all  were  enclosed  in  seven  concentric, 
crystal,  and  so  transparent  spheres,  like 
great  glass  globes,  one  inside  another.  To 
the  nearest  of  these  was  attached  the  moon. 
Then,  in  their  order.  Mercury,  Venus,  the 
San,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  each  at- 
tached to  its  own  sphere.  Beyond  these  was 
the  jBrmament,  in  which  were  the  stars. 
Then  the  Primum  Mobile^  or  the  "first 
moved,"  was  around  and  enclosing  all.  A 
little  way  beyond  and  above  the  outermost 
sphere  was  heaven.  Here  was  God  on  his 
throne,  siurounded  by  his  waiting  angels.* 

Now,  this  whole  univerae  was  a  very 
small  affair, — not  so  large  as  we  now  know 
our  own  comparatively  little  solar  system 
to  be. 

In  Greek  mythology  the  sun  was  a  golden 
chariot  that  Apollo  drove  across  the  shining 
roadway  of  the  heavens.  Our  fathers  had 
got  but  a  little  way  beyond  that  idea.     For 


Kepler,  after  he  had  made  his  great  discov- 
ery of  the  laws  of  planetary  motion,  still 
had  no  natural  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
they  kept  in  the  orbits  which  he  had  dis- 
covered. He  had  to  resort  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  God  had  appointed  an  angel  to 
reside  in  and  guide  each  one  on  its  course. 

But  now,  in  place  of  this  little  baby- 
house  imiverse  that  a  ray  of  light  could 
traverse,  from  end  to  end,  in  a  few  minutes, 
where  do  we  find  ourselves?  The  spheres  of 
Ptolemy  have  dissolved  and  faded  away  into 
infinite  space.  Let  us  try  to  suggest  this 
infinity.  The  tiny  stars  that  twinkle  in  the 
blue  are  all  suns,  each  supposed  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  its  group  of  worlds.  Though 
only  pin-points  to  our  eyes,  many  of  them 
are  hundreds  or  thousands  of  times  larger 
than  our  sim.  Millions  of  them  are  so  far 
away  that  only  the  telescope  can  discern 
them.  And,  beyond  the  farthest  reach  of 
the  most  powerful  telescope,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  think  of  millions  on  millions  more. 
How  far  away?  So  far  that  the  lightning 
would  take  thousands  of  years  to  make  the 
journey.  Why  weary  the  wings  of  thought 
in  trying  to  cross  such  endless  spaces?  For 
we  cannot  even  think  an  end. 

And,  then,  this  universe  is  found  to  be 
the  reign  of  universal  and  unbroken  law. 

II.  But  what  has  this  change  in  our 
thought  about  the  universe,  tremendous  as 
it  is,  to  do  with  the  religious  growth  of 
three  hundred  years?  It  has  everything  to 
do  with  it. 

The  masses  of  men  are  slow  to  think  and 
slow  in  seeing  the  necessary  results  of  their 
thinking.  But  this  one  change  alone  com- 
pels a  reconstruction  of  all  theological  ideas 
of  the  past.  Luther  saw  it,  and  so  he  de- 
nounced the  new  ideas  as  atheistic  and  irre- 
ligious. From  his  point  of  view,  they  were. 
They  meant  nothing  less  than  the  death  of 
the  kind  of  God  he  believed  in  and  the  de- 
struction of  his  kind  of  religion.  The 
Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  the  God  of  early  and 
mediaeval  Christendom,  was  at  home  in,  and 
was  fitted  to,  the  Ptolemaic  universe;  but 
neither  of  these  can  live  in  the  Copemican. 
Let  us  try  to  see  the  contrast. 

The  old  God  was  outside  of  the  worlds 
which  he  had  made.  He  ruled  them  as  a 
king  rules  his  kingdom.  He  made  what 
laws  he  pleased,  and  he  repealed  them  as  he 
pleased.     He  sent  angels  or  prophets  with 
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his  messages.     His  laws  were  miraculously 
revealed  and  written  down  in  a  book. 

But  now  it  is  no  longer  God  and  nature  : 
it  is  God  in  and  through  nature.  His  laws 
are  not  arbitrary,  but  are  the  inherent,  con- 
stituent laws  of  things.  They  are  not  "re- 
vealed": they  are  discovered.  He  is  not 
outside  his  worlds,  and  he  does  not  arbitra- 
rily rule  them.  If  any  book  contains  any 
part  of  his  laws,  it  is  only  because  this 
book  is,  so  far,  a  correct  transcript  of  the 
eternal  truth  of  things. 

The  whole  old-time  economy  of  the  theo- 
logians, then,  disappears.  It  does  not  be- 
long in  the  new  universe,  and  there  is  no 
place  for  it  there.  In  this  one  thought,  of 
God  within  the  universe  and  working  through 
it,  instead  of  being  without  and  working  on 
it,  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  Old 
World,  with  its  old  theology,  and  the  New 
World  and  the  new  theology,  which  is  des- 
tined to  replace  them.  Supematuralism  and 
interference  go,  and  a  divine  naturalism 
takes  their  place.  There  is  no  possible  con- 
flict any  longer  between  science  or  philoso- 
phy and  religion.  Freely  to  study,  to  think, 
to  discover,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  her- 
esy and  sin,  becomes  the  one  great  duty, 
and  the  way  to  find  God.  The  universe  is 
God^s  book;  and  he  who  reads  a  new  sen- 
tence in  it  has  widened  so  much  the  range 
of  that  revelation  which  is  only  man's  pro- 
gressiva discovery  of  the  divine. 

Of  course,  these  results  were  not  seen  all 
at  once  to  follow  the  work  of  Copernicus. 
Indeed,  they  are  discerned  clearly  only  by  a 
few  even  to-day.  But  they  must  come  as 
surely  as  day  comes  after  night.  And  along 
these  lines  we  shall  trace  the  growing  relig- 
ious life  of  the  world. 

III.  Keeping  as  nearly  as  we  can  to  the 
order  of  events,  I  wish  next  to  indicate  the 
rise  of  the  critical  spirit,  and  hint  some  of 
the  results  of  modem  criticism. 

The  condition  of  the  human  mind  during 
the  barbaric  period  of  the  world's  history 
must  be  a  delight  to  those  who  still  think 
that  the  greatest  of  all  virtues  is  to  believe. 
There  was  no  trouble  about  believing  then. 
As  in  a  magical  world  there  exist  no  stand- 
ards of  probability,  nobody  ever  doubts, 
and  nobody  asks  for  proof.  When  anything 
conceivable  may  happen,  nobody  need  ever 
be  surprised  by  the  assertion  that  it  has 
happened.     Where  everything  is  a  miracle. 


one  more  or  less  does  not  matter.  So,  if 
doubt  is  a  sin,  it  is  the  peculiar  sin  of  civil- 
ization, and  springs  out  of  the  fact  that  man 
is  no  longer  a  credulous  child.  But  the  doc- 
trine that  doubt  is  a  sin  is  not  peculiar  to 
Christianity.  So  long  as  religion  is  looked 
on  as  a  kingdom,  of  course  all  doubt  is 
incipient  treason.  So  it  is  natural  that  the 
idea  should  manifest  itself  even  in  ancieot 
Greece.  When  Anaxagoras  suggested  that 
the  sun  was  a  ball  of  fire,  of  course  this 
'^natural"  explanation  was  impiety  toward 
the  sun-god  Apollo.  And  what  could  such 
a  sinner  exi>ect  except  perpetual  banish- 
ment? It  was  only  the  intervention  of 
Pericles  that  saved  his  life. 

From  the  establishment  of  Boman  aath<»'- 
ity  till  the  date  of  the  Benaissance,  doubt 
was  easily  crushed  out.  But  the  rediscovery 
of  ancient  learning  sowed  everywhere  the 
seeds  of  critical  question.  Select  minds  here 
and  there  began  to  study  nature.  But  until 
the  time  of  Erasmus  there  was  little  that 
to-day  would  be  called  criticism.  And  his 
work  extended  only  to  collecting  and  com- 
paring the  manuscripts  of  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment, with  the  view  of  getting  at  the  orig- 
inal and  uncorrupted  text.  But  from  this 
position  it  was  easy  to  take  the  next  step 
and  inquire  as  to  whether  there  was  any 
original  and  uncorrupted  text.  And,  when 
Luther  himself  dared  to  doubt. the  authen- 
ticity of  a  canonical  book  he  did  not  happen 
to  like,  the  door  of  critical  study  was  opened, 
never  to  be  shut  again. 

And  so  the  work  has  gone  on.  Note  one 
thing  most  carefully.  The  critics  are  not 
God's  enemies,  trying  to  undermine  the 
truth.  They  are  God's  truest  friends,  try- 
ing to  find  out  what  is  God's  truth.  They 
are  engaged  in  picking  over  the  traditional 
refuse-heaps  of  the  ages,  and  looking  keenly 
and  lovingly  after  any  tiniest  golden  grain 
that  they  can  discover.  It  is  common  to 
look  upon  the  scholarly  critic  as  a  captious 
fellow,  who  is  an  enemy  of  the  human  heart 
and  all  its  sources  of  comfort,  and  who 
wishes  to  believe  as  little  as  possible. 

But,  in  spite  of  misconception  and  opposi- 
tion and  persecution,  the  work  of  the  critic 
has  gone  on.  And  the  result?  Unquestion- 
ably, it  is  this.  The  Bible  is  no  longer  to 
be  thought  of  as  a  special,  a  supernatural, 
or  infallible  book.  It  is  a  great  religious 
literature.     The  Old  Testament  is  the  relig- 
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ious  autobiotgraphy  of  a  people.  The  New 
Testament  is  the  opinions  of  the  early 
Church.  But  neither  the  one  Testament 
nor  the  other  is  henceforth  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  freest  study.  These  books  are 
only  a  part  of  the  material  out  of  which  an 
intelligent  man  is  to  construct  the  opinions 
which  a  careful  and  reverent  study  of  all 
accessible  truth  compels  him  to  hold. 

One  of  the  most  important  events '  con- 
nected with  the  critical  work  of  the  modem 
world  was  the  English  occupation  of  India. 
This  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  "  Rig- Veda" 
and  to  a  comparative  study  of  the  Oriental 
religions.  And  this,  again,  has  led  to  a 
comparative  study  of  all  the  ethnic  relig- 
ions. Nor  has  this  study  confined  itself  to 
the  later  developments  of  religious  thought : 
it  has  included  the  exploration  of  folk-lore 
and  fairy  tales  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
lowest  and  crudest  forms  of  belief.  So  we 
have  come  to  see  religions  in  the  making, 
to  learn  how  they  grow,  to  discern  the  con- 
ditions of  mind  out  of  which  certain  beliefs 
inevitably  spring,  to  estimate  the  value  of 
early  testimony,  and  to  see  how  the  marvel- 
lous was,  in  those  far-off  times,  the  com- 
mon. In  other  words,  we  have  rediscovered 
the  childhood  world  of  man,  and  traced  the 
steps  of  his  growth,  as,  one  after  another, 
he  has  slowly  learned  to  "put  away  childish 
things.'^ 

And  the  result  of  all  this?  It  is  nothing 
less  than  totally  to  change  our  whole  idea 
about  the  other  religions.  Even  as  late  as 
his  time,  Milton  taught  that  the  religions 
of  all  so-called  pagan  people  were  only 
devil-worship.  They  were  the  work  of  the 
fallen  angels  who  had  led  the  nations  astray 
from  the  true  God  and  diverted  the  worship 
which  he  claimed  to  themselves.  Now  we 
know  that  they  all  are  only  man's  attempts 
to  ''feel  after  and  find  him  who  is  not  far 
from  every  one  of  us. "  And  Christianity  it- 
self is  as  much,  as  truly,  as  completely,  a 
''natural"  religion  as  any  one  of  them  all. 
In  so  far  as  it  is  superior  to  them,  it  is  not 
by  virtue  of  "revelations"  or  "incarnations" 
or  "infallible  books"  or  "miracles," — which 
it  shares  with  them  all, — but  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  attained  to  a  larger  pos- 
session of  the  natural,  eternal  truth,  which 
is  the  soul  of  the  nature  of  things.  In  no 
supernatural  way,  then,  has  God  chosen  any- 
body ;  and   in  no  arbitrary  way  has  he  left 


anybody  to  wander  in  darkness.  The  di- 
vine comes  into  all  human  life  as  fast  and 
as  far  as  brain  and  heart  and  character 
make  way  for  it. 

A  list  of  the  names  and  the  works  of  those 
who  have  fought  and  won  this  critical  battle 
would  alone  fill  my  manuscript,  and  to  read 
them  would  take  all  my  time.  But  the  battle 
is  won ;  and  henceforth  the  free  and  fearless 
and  loving  study  of  all  religions  is  not  only 
the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  all  lovers  of  truth 
and  of  God. 

lY.  The  next  great  epoch  of  advance 
hinges  on  the  very  modem  science  of  geol- 
ogy. This  battle  of  truth  with  tradition  has 
been  fought  out  within  the  memory  of  liv- 
ing men.  Its  turning-point  was  the  first 
chapters  of  Grenesis,  Biblical  chronology, 
and  the  age  of  the  earth. 

Tradition  said  the  earth  was  a  little  less 
than  six  thousand  years  old,  and  was  cre- 
ated in  six  days.  I  need  not  trouble  you 
with  the  argument,  for  the  battle  is  won  all 
along  the  line. 

When  a  traditioner  faces  a  new  discovery 
that  threatens  one  of  his  strongholds,  the 
first  thing  he  does  is  to  ridicule  it.  Then 
he  bitterly  fights  it  as  impiety.  But,  when 
he  finds  it  is  established,  he  goes  to  work  to 
reinterpret  his  books,  and  ends  by  claiming 
that  these  same  books  have  always  taught 
it.  So,  at  the  last,  he  may  even  try  to  dis- 
credit and  belittle  the  work  of  the  discoverer. 

The  sticklers  for  Genesis  have  already 
found  out  that  six  days  always  meant  six 
periods  of  a  most  elastic  and  indefinite  dura- 
tion. And  the  words  of  Moses — which  are 
not  those  of  Moses  at  all — are  being  tortured 
and  twisted  into  anything  but  their  natural 
shape,  in  the  endeavor  to  make  them  "  fit  into" 
the  natural  order  of  the  creative  plan.  But 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  curious  kind 
of  "revelation"  that  does  not  reveal  a  thing 
until  after  it  has  been  found  out  in  some 
other  way. 

But  all  this  kind  of  work  is  childish. 
Men,  with  something  better  to  do,  cannot 
stop  for  it.  Why  must  God's  demonstrated 
truth  wait  for  the  interpretation  of  a  wholly 
unknown  writer,  who  is  only  telling  the 
childish  traditions  of  a  barbaric  Hebrew 
tribe,  whose  stories  were  shared  with  the 
Assyrian,  the  Babylonian,  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  Semitic  race? 

It  is  at  last  conceded  that  the  rock-leaved 
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book  of  God  is  as  holy  as  the  traditional 
tables  of  Moses,  that  the  writing  here  is 
God's,  whatever  be  true  of  any  other,  and 
that  to  this  alone  must  we  go  for  the  word 
of  final  authority.  Now  and  then,  it  is  true, 
some  belated  ''Brother  Jasper"  lifts  up  his 
Toice;  but  his  is  even  interesting  only  as  a 
curious  survival.  The  inconceivable  antiq- 
uity of  the  earth  and  its  natural  growth 
into  its  present  condition  through  countless 
ages  is  become  a  commonplace  of  thought. 

Y.  One  more  event  that  marks  an  epoch 
must  be  noted.  This  one  alone  compels  a 
complete  reconstruction  of  theological 
thought. 

The  traditional  story  starts  with  Eden 
and  with  the  fall  of  man  from  a  perfect 
condition.  All  the  evil  of  the  world  is 
traced  to  this.  To  redeem  from  this  have 
come  into  existence  all  the  churches,  with 
all  their  plans  of  salvation. 

But  now  it  is  discovered  that  man  has 
been  on  the  planet  from  one  hundred  to 
three  hundred  thousands  of  years,  and  that, 
instead  of  having  been  created  perfect,  he 
has  been  naturally  evolved  from  lower  forms 
of  life. 

As  some  Unitarians  even  question  whether 
this  is  knovoledge^  I  will  quote  from  myself 
(see  Ihiery  Other  Sunday  for  Feb.  1,  1891) 
by  way  of  suggesting  a  few  points  in  evidence : 

In  September,  1876,  Prof.  Huxley  gave 
three  lectures  on  "Evolution"  in  Chickering 
Hall  in  New  York.  In  closing  his  second 
lecture,  he  said,  "In  my  next  lecture  I  will 
take  up  what  I  venture  to  call  the  demon- 
8trative  evidence  of  evolution."  Toward  the 
close  of  this  third  lecture,  he  declares: 
"The  doctrine  of  evolution  at  the  present 
time  rests  upon  exactly  as  secure  a  founda- 
tion as  the  Copemican  theory  of  the  mo- 
«tions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Its  basis  is 
precisely  of  the  same  character,"  (Italics 
my  own. ) 

In  a  letter  dated  Oct.  29,  1890,  Mr.  John 
Fiske  writes  me,  "I  don't  know  of  any  liv- 
ing scientific  man,  of  any  account,  opposed 
to  Darwinism  as  a  whole,  though  of  course 
there  is,  as  there  ought  to  be,  much  diver- 
sity as  to  subsidiary  questions." 

To  look  for  a  competent  man  who  is  an 
anti-Darwinian  is  like  looking  for  "snakes 
in  Ireland." 

I  now  wish  to  put  the  matter  in  my  own 
way,  and  appeal  to  all  careful  thinkers  as  to 
what  position  they  must  take.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  an  honestly  open  question  to 
one  competent  to  see  the  issue.     Let  us  see. 

Man  is  here  on  this  planet :  we  know  he 
has    not   been    here  always.     Then  he  got 


here  somehow.     How?    There  are  just  three 
thinkable  ways.     We  will  suppose, — 

(a)  That  be  may  have  been  instantane- 
ously created ;  or, 

(b)  That  he  may  have  been  bom  of  par- 
ents very  much  unlike  himself, — for  exam- 
ple, as  though  a  dog  were  bom  of  a 
horse ;  or, 

(c)  That  he  was  born  of  parents  slightly  un- 
like himself, — that  is,  that  he  was  devel- 
oped, by  gradual  modifications,  from  lower 
forms  of  life. 

Now,  let  every  careful  and  serious  thinker 
note  that  these  first  two  ways  have  not  one 
single  shred  or  scrap  qf  proof  in  their  favor. 
The  last  (which  is  Darwinism)  has  a  very 
large  and  constantly  accumulating  body  of 
evidence  on  its  side.  Indeed,  the  proof  is 
what  Prof.  Huxley  calls  "demonstrative." 

And  now  comes  in  a  bit  of  what  Prof. 
Huxley  would  call  the  higher  ethics.  In 
his  first  lecture  in  New  York,  he  says 
(speaking  of  scientific  men  in  general), 
"We  have  a  way  of  looking  upon  belief 
which  is  not  based  upon  evidence,  not  only 
as  illogical,  but  as  immoral,*^ 

As  between  three  "theories,"  two  of  which 
have  absolutely  no  evidence  and  one  of 
which  has  at  least  a  good  deal,  I  confess  it 
is  amazing  to  me  to  see  any  honest  and 
clear-headed  man  hesitate.  All  the  truth 
that  is  known  points  one  way,  and  no  truth 
points  in  either  of  the  other  ways. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  antiquity 
and  the  natural  descent  of  man  what  fol- 
lows? Why,  this, — that  there  has  been  no 
fall.  And  from  that  it  further  follows  that 
the  whole  system  of  theological  machinery 
for  delivering  him  from  what  has  never 
happened  is  uncalled  for.  This  does  not 
mean  that  religion  is  to  perish  from  the 
earth,  but  only  that  the  old  type  of  religion 
is  to  pass  away.  What  Is  needed  henceforth 
is  not  "salvation,"  but  education.  Man 
needs  to  be  taught  and  trained  into  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  divine  sonship,  his  divine  envi- 
ronment  and  his  divine  destiny. 

To  write  out  fully  the  course  of  this  re- 
ligious growth,  to  point  out  all  its  steps, 
would  be  to  write  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion. So  I  have  chosen  to  mark  only  those 
great  epochs  of  discovery  which  have  neces- 
sitated this  growth.  Movable  types,  the 
steam  printing-press,  and  the  telegraph  have 
made  possible  the  wide  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge. The  mariner^s  compass,  the  applica- 
tion of  steam  to  navigation, — these,  with 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  have  broken 
down  barriers  and  opened  up  to  investigation 
all  the  earth.  The  triumphs  of  discovery 
have  developed  confidence  in  the  power  not 
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only,  but  the  rights,  of  reason.  And  tbis 
has  resulted  in  a  new  spirit  of  toleration. 
Doubt  has  ceased  to  be  sin ;  and  the  world 
is  learning  that  what  can  be  proved  to  be 
true  does  not  need  the  thumbscrew,  the 
rack^  or  the  fagot  to  back  it  up.  It  is  only 
ignorance  or  fear  that  persecutes ;  for  truth 
is  its  own  vindicator.  Religion  has  been 
engaged  in  an  earthward  pilgrimage,  and  is 
coming  to  think  that  character  to-day  carries 
in  its  hands  the  keys  of  the  future.  Life 
here,  more  life,  fuller  life,  truer  life, — this 
is  its  great  aim.  Not  that  the  future  is 
coming  to  be  less  important,  only  that  we 
are  learning  that  the  preparation  for  the 
future  is  not  magical,  not  sacramental.  It 
is  one  Gk)d  everywhere,  and  right  relation 
to  him  now  is  the  best  preparation  for  right 
relation  in  any  possible  world  to  come. 

It  is  to  the  world's  liberators  that  we  owe 
the  grand  results  already  attained,  and  the 
grand  promise  of  the  future.  Many  of  them 
were  building  better  than  they  knew,  and 
were  helping  on  results  from  which  their 
modem  followers  still  shrink  with  dismay. 
Httss,  Wydif,  Luther, —  we  are  no  less 
grateful  to  these  than  to  the  brothers  So- 
clnus,  Yanini,  Servetus,  and  the  brave  souls 
that  Hnss  and  Luther  would  have  abhorred. 
We  owe  much  to  Wesley,  as  well  as  to  Lind- 
say and  his  Unitarian  followers.  And  let 
us  not  forget  to-day  to  pay  our  tribute 
of  loving  admiration  to  Channing  and  his 
brave  compeers.  The  position  which  Parker 
holds  to-day  is  a  most  striking  illustration 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  modem  thought. 
His  famous  sermon  on  "The  Permanent  and 
Transient  in  Christianity"  was  enough  to 
lead  nearly  all  the  Unitarians,  even  of  his 
day,  to  turn  their  backs  upon  him.  Now 
that  same  sermon  might  be  preached  in 
many  an  "orthodox"  pulpit,  and  be  passed 
over  without  serious  comment.  John  Weiss 
met  me  on  the  street  one  day,  when  I  first 
came  to  Boston,  and  said,  "Savage,  you 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  me  and  the  rest  of 
us  who  have  been  killed  to  make  way  for 
you. "  I  am  grateful,  and  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude I  gladly  always  pause  to  pay. 

Ab  we  stand  here,  then,  on  the  summit  of 
the  years,  with  the  grand  accumulations  of 
the  past  making  the  foundation  on  which 
we  stand,  what  is  the  outlook?  the  out- 
lines of  what  can  we  see  ahead? 

1.  Political  freedom    is    won.     The    one 


thing  we  must  specially  guard  against,  in 
the  near  future,  is  the  danger  that  freedom, 
in  the  hands  of  a  mob,  does  not  lead  to  a 
mob  tyranny  worse  than  the  tyranny  of  one. 

2.  We  have  gained  so  marvellous  a  mas- 
tery of  the  forces  of  nature  and  the  resources 
of  the  earth  as  ought  to  lead  to  such  an  in- 
dustrial prosperity  as  the  world  has  never 
known.  I  believe  we  shall  find  a  way  to 
work  out  this  problem. 

3.  The  religious  ideal  has  reached  a  point 
where  we  are  able  to  say  that  ethics  is  only 
the  human  side  of  religion  and  religion  is 
the  divine  side  of  ethics.  The  moral  ideal 
is  coming  to  so  dominate  the  life  of  man 
that  more  and  more  shall  social  injustice 
become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

4.  And  religion  itself,  instead  of  shrink- 
ing and  fading,  is  coming  to  fill  ever  a  larger 
and  still  larger  part  of  life.  Spiritual  in- 
sight deepens,  and  we  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  see  that  we  are  the  finite  children 
of  the  infinite  Spirit  and  Life.  The  end  of 
life  is  more  and  more  discerned  to  be  the 
culture  and  development  of  the  soul. 

And,  as  our  eyes  cease  to  be  dazzled  by 
the  frequency  and  brilliancy  of  physical  dis- 
coveries, we  shall  more  and  more  see  that 
the  man  who  discovers  and  uses  natural 
forces  is  more  than  all  his  physical  tools  and 
weapons,  and  that  /le,  and  not  they^  is  the 
one  worthy  object  of  our  care.  Then,  when 
immortality  is  clearly  seen, — as  I  feel  sure  it 
will  be, — the  earth,  past  and  present,  will  be 
recognized  only  as  a  training-school  for  the 
grand  career  that  stretches  out  along  star- 
lighted  pathways  to  such  grandeurs  as  eye 
hath  not  yet  seen  nor  ear  heard. 

I  bend  my  ear  and  listen :  far  away. 
From  down  the  ages  past,  I  hear  the  cry 
That  wails  the  sorrow  of  humanity. 

And,  'neath  tradition's  ever-shifting  ray. 

That  o'er  the  moving  shadows  seems  to  play, 
Dim  outlines  loom.     Then,  as  they  come 

more  nigh. 
They  shape  themselves  to  purpose;  and, 
on  high. 

Is  star  of  leadership  that  fronts  the  day. 

Then,  as  I  turn  and  face  the  fiush  of  mom, 
I  hear  man's  wail  to  notes  of  victory  tum. 
And  see  the  hindering  monsters  'neath 
his  feet. 
So,  child  of  hope,  a  new,  great  strength  is 
bom, 
That  how  to  shape  a  perfect  earth  shall 
learn. 
And  thus  the  promise  of  the  years  com- 
plete. 
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GIVE   THOU! 


Give  to  the  world  yoar  noblest  and  yonr  best ! 
Keep   to    yoarself   all    lower    thoughts, — ^yoar 

crust, — 
Bnt  bid  yoar  brother  to  the  royal  feast  : 
Give  him  your  best,  but  keep  yourself  the  least. 

Give  to  yonr  world  your  noblest  and  your  best  I 
Keep  you  well-spread  the  table  of  your  mind. 
Ennch  your  heart  to  satisfy  the  soul, 
That  to  the  faint  and  weary  you  may  dole. 

Give  to  the  world  your  noblest  and  your  best ! 

Freely  vou  have  received,  then  freely  give. 

Call  all  men  "brothers/'  and  stretch  forth  your 

hand 
To  share  the  foothold  where    you  have    your 

stand. 

Give  to  the  world  your  noblest  and  your  best ! 
Be  not  the  stagnant  pool  that  but  receives. 
Make  you- an  outlet,  let  your  waters  run, 
Reflect  your  heaven  above  you,  and  the  sun. 

Give  to  thy  world  thy  noblest  and  thy  best, 
O  ye  exalted  and  enraptured  sotUs  ! 
Remember  us  who  labor  toward  the  lights 
And  lend  thy  soul  to  turn  to  day  our  night ! 

Rosalie  Childs. 
Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE* 


It  is  now  three  years  since  our  greatly 
beloved  and  honored  James  Freeman  Clarke 
left  us.  No  man  was  ever  more  missed 
rom  our  Unitarian  household.  Yet  he  did 
not  cease  to  si>eak  when  he  disappeared 
from  Bight.  Besides  his  many  well-known 
books,  some  of  which  keep  all  their  first 
freshness  and  interest,  two  new  ones,  essen- 
tially finished  when  he  died,  have  since  been 
published ;  and  his  wife  and  daughter.have 
selected  from  his  manuscripts  quite  a  large 
number  of  individual  sermons,  and  issued 
them  from  time  to  time  in  pamphlet  form. 
Thus  some  new  and  welcome  word  has  come 
to  us  from  him  every  few  weeks  since  his 
departure. 

Best  of  all,  we  are  now  given  a  biograph- 
ical volume,  edited  and  in  part  written  by 
his  lifelong  friend,  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
which  brings  him  back  to  us  almost  in 
person. 

The  first  part  (about  eighty  pages)  of  this 
book  is  an  autobiography,  written  by  Dr. 
Clarke  near  the  close  of  his  life.     It  comes 


•Autobiography,    Diary,    and    Correspon 
with  a  chapter  on  his  Anti-slavery  Work  b 
Samuel  May.    Edited  and  supplemented  by  £ 
Everett  Hale,  D.D.    >yith  a  steel  portrait. 
8vo.    ZI.SO, 


down  in  its  narrative  to  his  thirtieth  year, 
the  beginning  of  his  long  career  in  Boston. 
This  portion  of  the  volume  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  charming  and  satisfactory.  The 
chapter  by  Rev.  Samuel  May  upon  Dr. 
darkens  Anti -slavery  Work  is  also  excel- 
lent, though  it  repeats  some  things  found  in 
other  chapters.  The  rest  of  the  book  is 
made  up  of  extracts  from  Dr.  Clarke's  jour- 
nals and  letters,  and  of  biographical  and  de- 
scriptive material  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hale, 
and  is  all  good,  though  one  cannot  bat  wish 
there  were  more  of  it.  Dr.  darkens  life 
was  long  and  full  and  rich,  and  had  a  close 
connection  with  an  unconmionly  lai^e  num- 
ber of  interesting  persons  and  important 
movements,  and  hence  afforded  material  for 
a  biography  of  rare  wealth  of  interest.  The 
biographer  does  not  seem  quite  adequately 
to  have  appreciated  this.  One  finds  himself 
constantly  coming  to  matters  about  which 
he  wants  to  know  more, — interesting  and 
important  parts  of  Dr.  darkens  life  and 
work  which  are  left  almost  a  blank. 

However,  in  these  busy  days,  it  is  doubt- 
less better  for  a  book  to  be  too  short  than 
too  long ;  and  certainly  Dr.  Hale  has  given 
us  a  volume  that  is  thoroughly  delightful, 
even  if  it  is  not  so  complete  as  could  be 
wished. 

James  Freeman  Clarke  was  bom  in  1810. 
His  early  life  was  spent  in  or  near  Boston 
in  the  family  of  his  grandfather,  Rev.  James 
Freeman,*  the  well-known  minister  of  King's 
Chapel,  after  whom  he  was  named,  and 
from  whom  he  received  his  earliest  educa- 
tion. At  ten  he  went  into  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  then  through  the  literary  department 
of  Harvard  College,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated at  nineteen.  His  earlier  thought  had 
been  to  study  law;  but  he  changed  his 
mind,  and  decided  upon  the  ministry, — a 
decision  for  which  he  was  always  glad. 
Continuing  his  studies  for  three  years  in  the 
Divinity  School,  he  was  ready  for  his  life- 
work  at  twenty- three. 

Where  shall  he  begin  that  work?  So  far 
he  has  lived  only  in  Boston  and  its  neigh- 
borhood. He  wants  to  see  more  of  the 
world.  He  longs  to  try  his  powers  in  new 
fields.  The  vast  West  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghanies  is  just  revealing  its  boundless  re- 
sources, and  inviting  the  most  enterprising 

*Xot  really  his  g^randfather,  though  Dr.  Clarke 
habitually  spoke  of  him  as  such. 
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spirits  of  the  East  to  share  in  its  splendid 
possibilities.  A  call  coming  to  the  ardent 
young  minister  to  settle  with  a  newly  formed 
Unitarian  society  in  Louisyille,  Ky.,  he 
promptly  accepts  it,  and  sets  out  for  his  dis- 
tant and  untried  field  of  labor. 

Here  he  stays  seven  years,  till  he  is  thirty. 
Then  he  goes  back  to  Boston,  organizes  a 
new  church  on  a  broader  and  freer  plan 
than  any  existing  there  at  that  time,  and 
enters  upon  that  career  of  almost  fifty  years 
of  maryellons  activity  and  influence  in  that 
city,  which  continues  until  his  death,  and 
which  is  broken  only  by  a  single  temporary 
absence  of  two  or  three  years,  caused  by  im- 
paired health. 

Such  is  a  skeleton  outline  of  the  career  of 
Dr.  Clarke.  Let  us  now  attempt  to  fill  in  a 
little  of  the  rich  life. 

Few  boys  are  so  fortunate  in  their  early 
education  as  was  he.  Up  to  ten  he  did  not 
go  to  school,  but  was  taught  regularly  every 
day  by  his  wise  and  gifted  grandfather,  who 
seems  to  have  had  a  deep  insight  into  the 
minds  of  children,  and  to  have  been  a  hun- 
dred yean  ahead  of  his  time  in  his  theories 
and  methods  of  education.  Every  study  he 
took  up  he  made  alive  and  as  fascinating  as 
a  story  to  his  pupils.  Even  Latin,  which 
boys  are  likely  to  hate  more  cordially  than 
anything  else,  never  became  drudgery  for  a 
moment  under  his  skilful  guidance:  rather 
was  it  an  ever  fresh  and  varying  journey 
into  the  wonderland  of  a  new  life,  a  new 
civilization,  a  new  world  of  men  and  things 
and  thought. 

Dr.  Clarke  gives  us  a  sketch  of  his  grand- 
father's methods  of  instruction.  "After 
breakfast  each  morning, "he says,  "he  taught 
my  elder  brother  and  sister  and  me  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics.  I  did  not  know  at 
the  time  what  a  wonderful  teacher  he  was. 
...  In  the  first  place,  he  made  our  studies 
interesting  to  us.  Next  he  removed  all  un- 
necessary difficulties,  and  required  us  to 
learn  only  what  was  essential.  .  .  .  Before  I 
was  ten  years  old,  I  had  read  a  good  deal  of 
Ovid,  some  odes  of  Horace,  a  little  of 
Virgil,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  Greek, 
and  had  gone  as  far  as  cubic  equations  in 
algebra.  I  also  had  read  through  the  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  Hume's  Eng- 
land, Robertson's  Scotland,  Ferguson's  and 
Gibbon's  Rome.  I  can  repeat  to-day,  after 
sixty  years,    many  passages   of   Ovid,   and 


at  least  three  odes  of  Horace,  which  I 
committed  to  memory  before  I  was  ten. 
Xor  was  I  aware  that  I  was  doing  a  great 
deal,  for  the  study  was  made  almost  as  en- 
tertaining as  play.  .  .  . 

"Such  studies  left  plenty  of  time  for  out- 
door exercises.  With  my  brothers  and 
cousins  I  learned  to  ride  on  horseback  with 
and  without  a  saddle,  to  swim,  to  skate,  to 
make  bows  and  arrows  and  slings,  and  shoot 
with  them,  and  to  practise  all  the  other  ath- 
letic sports  which  boys  love. 

"  We  went  to  find  distant  ponds  and  rivers 
in  which  to  catch  perch  and  pickerel,  and 
we  even  rediscovered  the  speckled  trout  in 
some  brooks  whence  they  had  been  thought 
to  have  disappeared  long  before.  What 
happy  hours  we  passed  roaming  through  the 
woods,  clambering  over  ledges  of  gray  rock, 
or  floating  in  boats  on  the  omnipresent 
Charles  River,  which  nearly  encircled  New- 
ton [where  was  my  home]  ! 

"Amid  these  studies  and  amusements 
there  was  still  time  enough  for  reading.  .  .  . 
Walter  Scott  was  writing  his  novels,  and 
whenever  a  new  one  appeared  it  was  brought 
from  Boston,  and  read  aloud  in  the  family 
circle.  ...  I  still  think  there  are  no  novels 
like  those, — so  full  of  character,  adventure, 
picturesque  incident,  and  with  such  an  at- 
mosphere of  sunshine  and  good  health 
throughout.  Under  that  magic  pen  history 
became  living,  and  the  past  was  present. 
We  were  crusaders,  toe  were  the  outlaws, 
toe  the  heroes.  Each  Waverley  novel  was  a 
new  joy.  .  .  .  And  Scott's  poems  were  full 
of  delight  and  cheer.  Their  lyric  flow,  their 
manly  tone,  their  generous  sentiment, 'lifted 
us  into  a  blessed  region  of  ideal  beauty. 

"There  was  an  old  chestnut-tree  in  the 
pasture,  in  which  I  had  arranged  a  seat; 
and  there  1  often  sat,  surrounded  by  the 
thick,  shady  branches,  and  read  the  most 
interesting  books  I  could  discover  in  my 
grandfather's  library." 

Dr.  Clarke's  preparation  for  his  life-work 
was  uncommonly  good.  It  consisted  partly 
in  the  excellent  early  training,  so  natural, 
so  healthy  in  every  sense,  so  inspiring, 
which  he  received  in  his  early  boyhood,  in 
the  home  of  his  grandfather,  partly  in  the 
many-sided  education  he  got  from  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  School,  Harvard  College,  and  the 
Divinity  School,  and  partly  from  those  in- 
valuable seven  years  in  Louisville,  the  far- 
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away  Western  frontier  city,  where  everything 
was  formative,  and  where  he  was  thrown  so 
absolutely  upon  his  own  resources. 

In  college  he  was  faithful,  but  not  brill- 
iant. He  stood  well  in  his  classes,  but  not 
at  the  head.  He  was  active  in  all  athletic 
sports,  was  frank,  open,  generous,  manly,  a 
general  favorite  with  his  classmates.  He 
did  much  reading  in  the  library,  especially 
in  the  direction  of  general  literature.  A 
little  later,  when  in  the  Divinity  School,  he 
became  much  interested  in  German  literature, 
which  was  then  almost  unknown  in  this 
country.  Goethe,  especially,  he  read  with 
enthusiasm  for  some  years. 

He  always  felt  that  the  years  of  his  col- 
lege life  were  very  important  to  him;  for, 
though  some  of  the  instruction  he  received 
was  about  as  mechanical  and  worthless  as  it 
could  be,  yet  he  came  in  contact  with  a  few 
real  teachers  whose  influence  he  felt  all  his 
life,  and  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  college, 
and  the  outlooks  in  a  thousand  different 
ways  that  he  obtained  there  into  the  great 
many-sided  world  of  knowledge,  and  espe- 
cially the  close  contact  through  the  college 
years  with  the  bright,  eager,  earnest  young 
men,  from  many  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  from  all  walks  of  life,  he  felt  to  be 
invaluable.  Near  the  end  of  his  life  he 
wrote  down  this  judgment:  "I  have  ob- 
served that  the'  chances  of  success  In  the 
world  are  much  in  favor  of  one  who  has 
been  through  college.  He  gets  a  certain 
mental  discipline,  a  power  of  self-control,  a 
balance  of  faculty,  and  an  insight  into  char- 
acter, which  are  very  helpful." 

Young  Clarke  was  especially  fortunate  in 
the  large  number  of  noble  associations  he 
formed  in  early  life.  His  class  in  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  School  contained  some  exception- 
ally fine  and  strong  characters,  boys  who 
later  became  men  of  eminence  and  honor- 
able worth.  His  class  in  Harvard  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  that  has  ever  gone  out 
from  that  institution,  including  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  Prof.  Benjamin  Peirce,  the  great 
mathematician.  Judge  B.  K.  Curtis  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  George  T.  Bigelow, 
Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts,  W.  H.  Chan- 
ning,  and  others  of  almost  equal  eminence. 

In  the  Divinity  School  he  made  some  in- 
timate, lasting,  and  important  friendships, 
among  others  those  of  Frederic  H.  Hedge, 
William  G.  Eliot,  and  Henry  W.  Bellows. 


Emerson  was  at  that  time  a  young  man 
just  beginning  to  attract  attention  by  reason 
of  the  serenity  of  his  spirit  and  the  inde- 
pendence, freshness,  and  strength  of  his 
thought.  Under  his  influence  Mr.  Clarke 
soon  came.  Dr.  William  EUery  Channing^s 
power  he  felt  deeply.  The  two  Henry 
Wares,  senior  and  junior.  Dr.  Palfrey, 
Prof.  Andrews  Norton,  and  Margaret  Fuller, 
were  some  of  the  other  strong  and  noble  char- 
acters whose  acquaintance  had  a  formative 
influence  upon  him  in  his  young  manhood. 

He  entered  upon  life  at  a  time  when  there 
was  much  to  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of 
noble  young  men. 

German  literature  was  just  beginning  to 
open  its  treasures  to  the  scholars  of  this 
country  and  England.  Lockers  mechanical 
philosophy  was  beginning  to  fall  into  decay, 
and  in  its  place  was  rising  another  more 
idealistic,  that  gave  more  room  for  the  soul 
and  its  powers. 

In  theology,  the  old  hard  Calvinism  was 
breaking  down,  and  the  new  and  inspiring 
doctrine  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
which  Channing  had  been  preaching  with 
such  winning  power  by  tongue  and  pen,  was 
finding  a  wide  acceptance. 

There  was  a  wide-spread  awakening  of  the 
spirit  of  philanthropy,  and  a  general  feeling 
among  the  leading  and  freer  minds  of  the 
time  in  Boston  and  New  England  that  bet- 
ter things  were  coming  for  men,  for  relig- 
ion, and  for  society. 

All  this  had  its  influence  upon  young 
Clarke,  and  caused  him  to  enter  upon  his 
life-work  with  noble  consecration  and  high 
hope, — none  too  high  or  noble,  however: 
and  be  it  said  to  his  honor  and  praise  that 
he  carried  the  same  unflagging  hope  and 
lofty  consecration  throughout  his  entire  life. 

I  must  pass  by  the  work  of  the  ardent  and 
to  him  eventful  years  that  he  spent  in  the 
West.  Without  that  experience,  however, 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  could  have  at- 
tained the  remarkable  command  over  all  his 
powers,  the  clearness,  directness,  and  x>op- 
ular  effectiveness  in  speech,  and  especially 
the  ability  to  meet  and  influence  all  classes, 
which  he  manifested  in  so  marked  a  d^ree 
in  all  his  later  years. 

The  greatest  single  act  of  his  history  was 
the  organization  of  the  Church  of  the  Disci- 
ples, Boston.  This  gave  him  a  centre  of 
activity,  a  throne  of  power  for  the  rest  of 
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his  life.  Think  of  such  a  man  having  a 
career  of  forty-eight  years  in  such  a  city  as 
Boston  I  We  can  but  exclaim,  Fortunate 
man !  fortunate  city  I 

Dr.  Clarke's  Boston  work  was  of  four 
kinds : — 

1.  First,  that  which  he  did  as  preacher 
ami  pastor  of  his  own  church. 

His  church  was  unique  in  several  resi)ects. 
It  was  organized  and  always  maintained  as 
a  free  church;  that  is,  with  no  sold  or 
rented  pews,  but  with  its  expenses  paid  by 
Tolmitary  subscriptions.  It  had  congrega- 
tional singing,  and  no  choir.  It  was  thor- 
oughly democratic;  or,  better,  it  was  thor- 
oughly Christian  in  spirit,  with  no  caste 
feeling  in  it:  all,  rich  and  poor,  were  made 
to  feel  equally  at  home  in  all  its  gatherings. 
It  was  always  particularly  active  in  philan- 
thropies and  reforms  and  good  works  of  every 
kind.  It  had  no  formulated  creed,  but  was 
held  together  by  the  common  aim  of  Chris- 
tian worship  and  doing  good  and  by  the  sen- 
timent of  personal  loyalty  to  Christ  as  the 
great  teacher  and  pattern  of  life. 

Perhaps  Boston  never  saw  a  nobler  band 
of  Christian  workers  than  Dr.  Clarke  gath- 
ered around  him  and  kept  around  him  to  the 
end.  His  own  spirit  of  unselfish,  large- 
hearted  love  for  humanity  was  a  lodestone 
that  drew  to  him  men  and  women  of  like 
generous  Impulses.  Dr.  Clarke  was  no  wild 
visionary,  running  after  every  will-of-the- 
wisp  scheme  that  called  itself  a  reform. 
Neither  were  the  %people  associated  with 
him  of  that  class.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  an  uncommonly  clear-headed  and  prac- 
tical people.  But  they  were  in  earnest, 
were  living  for  more  than  the  meat  that 
perisheth,  were  not  blinded  by  appearances, 
despised  shams  and  fashion  in  religion  as 
much  as  anywhere  else,  and  dared  to  stand 
for  what  they  believed  to  be  right,  whether 
others  stood  with  them  or  not.  It  soon 
came  to  be  understood  that  there  was  at 
least  one  church  in  Boston  where  any  really 
worthy  cause,  no  matter  how  new  or  unpop- 
ular it  might  be,  would  be  sure  to  find 
friends  and  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

The  religious  spirit  of  the  church  was 
always  very  sweet  and  tender.  In  it  relig- 
ion was  not  a  profession,  but  a  life.  The 
services  on  Sunday  were  simple,  but  always 
full  of  the  spirit  of  hope  and  love  and  devo- 
tion.    The  family  feeling  was  strong  in  the 


church.  The  congregation  came  not  from 
any  one  district,  as  was  the  case  with  most 
churches,  but  from  all  over  the  city.  The 
Sunday  meeting  was  a  glad  reunion  of  the 
scattered  members  of  the  household,  in  the 
common  church  home,  for  communion  with 
one  another  and  the  dear  Father  of  all. 

The  Sunday-school  was  large,  and  in  it 
Dr.  Clarke  took  a  great  interest  and  made 
himself  a  great  power.  There  were  no  reg- 
ular Sunday  evening  services,  though  there 
were  often  Sunday  evening  meetings  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

Dr.  Clarke  always  had  on  hand  one  or 
more  classes  for  young  men  and  women,  or 
for  persons  older,  sometimes  in  the  Bible  or 
other  strictly  religious  study,  sometimes  in 
literature  or  history,  which  he  never  failed 
either  to  make  interesting  or  to  fill  with  the 
religious  spirit.  These  oftenest  came  on 
Monday  night. 

There  was  always  a  "Wednesday  evening 
meeting,"  which  came  to  be  as  much  a  feat- 
ure of  the  church  as  the  Sunday  morning 
service  itself.  Some  of  these  Wednesday 
night  meetings  were  prayer-meetings ;  others 
took  the  form  of  conversation  meetings  for 
the  earnest  discussion  of  all  kinds  of  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  the  religious  life,  and  to 
the  practical  charities,  philanthropies,  and 
reforms  of  society. 

I  have  referred  to  a  temporary  breakdown 
in  Dr.  Clarke's  health.  It  came  when  he 
had  been  carrying  on  his  Boston  church 
about  ten  years.  For  nearly  three  years  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  his  work.  One  win- 
ter he  lay  sick  in  Boston,  one  winter  he 
spent  in  Southern  Italy,  the  rest  of  the 
time  he  was  in  Meadville,  Pa.,  where  he 
had  married  his  wife.  Here  for  about  two 
years  he  lived  quietly,  taking  long  walks 
over  the  hills,  studying  and  reading  as  much 
as  he  was  able,  writing  one  or  two  books, 
and  most  of  the  time  preaching  at  the 
church  on  Sunday,  but  not  taking  much 
responsibility,  and  making  it  his  main  busi- 
ness to  rest  and  get  back  the  strength  that 
he  had  lost  by  his  severe  illness. 

It  was  not  strange  that  during  his  ab- 
sence from  Boston  the  place  of  worship  of  his 
society  was  sold ;  but  the  society  did  not  give 
up  the  thought  of  his  ultimate  recovery,  and 
of  having  him  back  as  their  pastor  again. 
When  his  health  returned,  he  went  back,  re- 
established his  chturch  on  the  same  basis  as 
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before,  and  resinned  his  work.  The  Indiana 
Place  Chapel  was  soon  built.  In  a  few 
years  this  was  too  small,  and  its  place  was 
taken  by  the  edifice  on  Brookline  Street, 
corner  of  Warren  Avenue,  where  he  preached 
until  his  death. 

So  much  for  Dr.  Clarke's  work  as  preacher 
and  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples. 

But  this  was  only  one  part  of  his  labor, — 
perhaps  not  even  the  largest  part. 

2.  Though  the  broadest  and  least  sectarian 
of  men,  he  did  a  large  and  important  work 
for  his  denomination.  He  was  a  Unitarian 
from  conviction,  because  he  believed  Unita- 
rianism  to  be  the  freest,  the  simplest,  and 
the  most  reasonable  form  of  Christianity. 
And  so  he  felt  sure  that  he  ought  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  give  its  liberating  and 
beneficent  gospel  to  others.  To  this  end  he 
was  always  ready  to  go  wherever  an  oppor- 
tunity opened  to  preach  the  truth  as  he  saw 
it,  as  well  as  always  ready  to  give  a  reason 
in  private  conversation  for  the  faith  that 
was  in  him.  He  often  preached  in  the 
Boston  theatres.  Calls  almost  innumer- 
able came  to  him  to  speak  in  all  parts  of 
New  England  and  beyond.  Few  men  in  our 
ministry  preached  so  many  ordination  and 
installation  and  dedication  sermons.  Few 
were  sent  for  so  often  to  speak  at  confer- 
ences and  conventions.  For  several  years, 
beginning  with  1867,  he  was  a  part-time 
professor  in  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard 
College.  Here  he  gave  lectures  on  "Eth- 
nic Religions,"  "Comparative  Theology," 
"Christian  Doctrine,"  "The  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,"  "The  Apostle  Paul,"  etc.  Out 
of  these  lectures  grew  several  of  his  books. 
In  1859  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  At  our 
national  anniversaries  nobody  was  listened 
to  with  more  deference  and  pleasure.  In 
our  denominational  councils  nobody  was 
more  trusted.  For  twenty-five  years  before 
his  death  he  was  generally  looked  upon  by 
the  orthodox  denominations  as  our  most 
representative  Unitarian. 

3.  A  very  important  part  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
work  in  Boston  was  that  which  he  did  as  a 
citizen,  a  Christian,  and  a  man,  entirely 
aside  from  his  church  or  denominational 
relations.  He  was  too  broad-minded  and 
large-hearted  to  be  shut  up  in  his  sympa- 
thies and  interests  to  any  denomination, 
even  the  widest  and  freest  of  all. 


He  was  deeply  interested  in  education. 
During  his  seven  years  at  Louisville  he  had 
labored  constantly  for  the  elevation  of  the 
character  of  the  schools  there,  and  for  one 
year  acted  as  superintendent.  Coming  to 
Boston,  he  threw  himself  into  educational 
work  just  as  earnestly.  In  1863  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Andrew  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  a  position  which 
he  held  six  years,  when  his  other  duties 
compelled  him  to  resign.  For  many  years 
he  was  a  trustee,  and  one  of  the  most  active, 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Nearly  all 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  one  of  the 
overseers  of  Harvard  College. 

His  conception  of  religion  was  one  that 
bade  him  carry  it  into  practical  life.  He 
had  no  interest  in  a  religion  good  only  for 
Sunday  and  church.  He  wanted  one  good 
for  the  home  and  the  shop  and  the  bank  and 
the  street  and  the  school  and  the  court-room 
and  the  caucus  and  the  legislature.  He 
said,  That  is  a  mock  Christianity  that  does 
not  make  good  husbands  and  wives,  good 
neighbors,  good  citizens,  good  employers 
and  employees,  good  voters,  good  members 
of  the  municipal  council,  good  law-makers. 
State  and  national.  And  so  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  all  public  movements,  educa- 
tional, social,  moral,  political,  trying  to 
carry  honor  and  high  motives  into  all. 

No  man  was  more  patriotic,  and  no  man 
was  less  a  blind  partisan.  He  said:  No 
"machine"  can  control  me:  no  party  can 
"boss"  me.  I  will  accept  no  principles  that 
I  do  not  believe,  and  support  no  men  that  1 
do  not  honor  and  trust,  though  party  whips 
crack  about  my  ears  never  so  loudly.  "A 
bolt  is  always  in  order. "  Thus,  by  taking  this 
brave  and  manly  stand,  he  was  able  to  exert  an 
influence  for  purity  in  politics  scarcely  second 
to  that  exerted  by  any  man  in  his  State. 

His  history  through  all  the  anti -slavery 
struggle  was  a  most  honorable  one.  By  his 
years  of  life  in  the  South  he  learned  thor- 
oughly what  slavery  was.  Even  whUe  in 
Louisville,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  let  himself 
be  known  as  an  anti -slavery  man.  In  Bos- 
ton his  anti-slavery  attitude  was  clear.  He 
never  went  so  far  in  his  denunciations  of 
slavery  as  Mr.  Garrison  did ;  but  his  tongne 
and  pen  were  ever  at  the  service  of  the  slave, 
and  Garrison  and  Phillips  and  Sumner  un- 
derstood that  they  had  no  stancher  friend 
or  truer  ally  than  James  Freeman   Clarke. 
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Xo  man  was  a  better  friend  to  woman 
than  he.  From  a  very  early  day  he  advo- 
cated woman  suffrage;  and  always  his  in- 
fluence was  given  in  favor  of  extending  to 
her  the  fullest  educational  advantages, 
opening  new  vocations  to  her,  and  giving 
her  the  same  wages  for  the  same  work  as  to 
man. 

He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  freedmen 
after  the  war,  and  did  much  for  them. 

The  cause  of  peace  was  always  dear  to  his 
heart. 

The  newsboys,  the  bootblacks,  the  child 
waifs  of  the  city  and  the  State,  discharged 
prisoners,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  poor,  the  cruelly  treated  horses  on  the 
street,  all  had  a  friend  in  him.  There  was 
hardly  a  movement  of  beneficence  or  moral 
or  social  reform  in  his  day  in  which  he  did 
not  have  a  part.  The  famous  sentence  of 
the  Roman  Terence  might  well  be  applied 
to  him, — ^"Homo  sum;  humani  nihil  a  me 
alienum  puto." 

4.  One  other  exceedingly  influential  part 
of  Dr.  Clarke ^s  work  remains  yet  to  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  that  which  he  did  with  his 
pen. 

He  was  all  his  life  not  less  active  as  a 
writer  than  as  a  preacher.  For  several  years 
of  his  Louisville  life  he  was  the  editor  of 
a  monthly  magazine,  entitled  the  Western 
Messengerj  for  which  Dr.  Channing  and 
Emerson  wrote.  Later  he  was  editor  for  a 
time  of  the  Christian  World  in  Boston. 
The  files  of  the  Christian  Examiner  (maga- 
zine) contain  not  fewer  than  twenty- nine  ar- 
ticles from  his  pen ;  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
nine;  the  North  American  Remew,  nine; 
Old  and  New,  four.  We  have  from  him 
more  than  a  hundred  sermons  or  articles  in 
pamphlet  form,  and,  most]  important  of  all, 
thirty  bound  volumes  of  his  published  works. 
All  this  besides  the  almost  numberless  arti- 
cles contributed  by  him  to  the  Christian 
Register,  the  Christian  Inquirer,  and  other 
papers,  and  five  hundred  sermons  printed  in 
the'  Boston  Saturday  Gazette,  It  would 
seem  as  if  this  alone  were  a  sufiEicient  life- 
work  for  one  man. 

His  writings  that  have  had  most  influence 
of  course  are  his  books.  I  must  say  a 
further  word  about  these.  ^ 

The  first  published  of  his  books  was  a 
translation  from  the  German  of  De  Wette, 
and  is  entitled  "Theodore;  or,  The  Sceptic's 


Conversion."  It  appeared  in  1841.  In 
1860  he  gave  us  another  translation  from 
the  German;  namely,  Karl  Hase's  "Life  of 
Jesus. " 

The  book  that  has  perhaps  had  the  widest 
circulation  of  any  he  has  written  is  his 
"  Orthodoxy :  Its  Truths  and  Errors, "  a  re- 
markably candid,  fair,  and  able  examination 
of  the  leading  doctrines  of  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity. 

Perhaps  his  most  scholarly  book,  and  the 
one  that  cost  him  most  labor,  is  his  "Ten 
Great  Religions."  We  liave  no  other  work 
in  the  language  that  comes  anywhere  near 
equalling  this  as  a  concise  account  of  the 
leading  historic  religions  of  the  world.  It 
has  had  a  very  large  sale.  Later  he  fol- 
lowed it  with  a  second  volume  somewhat 
more  analytical  and  philosophical  in  charac- 
ter. This  is  good,  but  not  equal  to  the 
first. 

A  book  of  great  practical  interest,  very 
popular  and  likely  to  continue  so,  is  his  vol- 
ume of  lectures  on  "Self-culture."  I  know 
of  no  more  valuable  book  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  student  or  young  person. 

He  has  a  novel,  entitled  "  The  Legend  of 
Thomas  Didymus,  the  Jewish  Sceptic," 
which  is  a  very  interesting,  graphic,  and 
instructive  portrayal  of  the  times  of  Jesus 
and  the  leading  events  of  his  life. 

We  have,  in  all,  six  volumes  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  sermons,  all  of  them  in  a  rare 
degree  practical,  spiritual,  helpful. 

He  wrote  a  "Manual  of  Unitarian  Belief," 
which  is  widely  used  in  our  Sunday-schools 
and  Bible  classes. 

To  put  into  the  hands  of  one  inquiring 
about  the  liberal  faith,  I  know  of  no  book 
better  than  his  little  volume,  "Essentials 
and  Non-essentials  in  Religion." 

He  has  a  little  book  on  practical  astron- 
omy, entitled  "How  to  find  the  Stars";  a 
book  of  travel,  called  "Eleven  Weeks  in  Eu- 
rope" ;  a  charming  memoir  of  Margaret  Ful- 
ler, written  in  connection  with  William  H. 
Channing  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson;  a 
collection  of  translations  in  verse,  entitled 
"Exotics";  a  very  interesting  book  of  "Me- 
morial and  Biographic  Sketches";  another 
equally  interesting  of  historical  essays, 
called  "Episodes  and  Events  of  Religious 
History";  a  small  volume  of  lectures,  en- 
titled "  Anti-slavery  Days" ;  and  half  a  dozen 
books  of  a  theological  character,  which  are 
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widely  read,  among  them  his  "Christian 
Doctrine  of  Prayer,"  "Christian  Doctrine 
of  the  Forgiveness  of  Sin,"  "Steps  of  Be- 
lief," and  "Ideas  of  the  Apostle  Paul." 

Of  course,  some  of  these  hooks  are  already 
passed  hy ;  hut  most  of  them  are  not.  Most 
of  them  show  no  sign  of  losing  their  inter- 
est. Indeed,  there  are  few  religious  writers 
whose  works  have  so  steady  a  sale. 

In  this  connection,  I  ought  to  mention  the 
excellence  of  those  tracts,  pamphlets,  and 
single  sermons  which  have  appeared  in  so 
large  numbers  from  his  pen,  the  object  of 
which  has  been  to  set  forth  in  popular  form 
the  Unitarian  faith.  For  this  work  he  had 
unusual  gifts.  He  wrote  with  a  simplicity, 
a  candor  and  honesty,  a  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  others  who  differed  from  him,  a 
clearness,  a  fulness  of  illustration,  a  warmth 
of  religious  feeling,  a  nobleness  of  spirit, 
that  always  gave  his  tracts  great  popularity, 
and  made  him  perhaps  the  most  convincing 
setter-forth  of  our  doctrines  and  principles, 
at  least  to  persons  educated  in  Orthodoxy, 
that  we  have  ever  had.  If  I  were  to  select 
what  seems  to  me  the  most  effective  plea 
for  our  faith,  for  the  average  mind,  that  we 
possess  among  all  our  denominational  tracts, 
it  would  be  Dr.  Clarke's  "Why  am  I  a  Uni- 
tarian?" His  "  The  Theology  of  the  Future, " 
a  tract  circulated  very  widely  in  England, 
and  others,  are  nearly  as  good.  It  is  a  very 
great  gift  to  be  able  to  present  religious 
truth  with  such  winning  and  persuasive 
power. 

Taken  all  in  all,  I  doubt  if  Dr.  Clarke 
has  not  done  more  to  broaden  and  sweeten 
the  religious  thinking  of  our  time,  and 
more  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  Tiiberal 
Christianity  among  the  people,  than  any 
other  writer  except  Channing. 

Dr.  Clarke's  reading  was  wide,  and  his 
memory  w^as  so  retentive  that  the  world's  lit- 
erature and  history  were  at  his  command  to 
a  remarkable  degree.  He  made  easy  use  of 
four  languages,  German,  French,  Latin,  and 
Greek,  besides  his  own.  He  was  a  perse- 
vering and  careful  student  of  the  religions 
of  the  world,  as  shown  in  his  books  on  that 
subject.  His  Biblical  and  theological  learn- 
ing was  large.  He  was  something  of  a  spe- 
cialist In  astronomy. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  not  eloquent  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  that  word ;  but  he 
was   interesting,   persuasive,   and   inspiring 


in  a  high  degree.  Less  sustained  than 
Channing,  less  powerful  than  Parker,  less 
glowing  than  Bellows,  taken  all  in  all,  he 
was  hardly  less  popularly  effective  than 
either.  He  spoke  with  great  freedom  with- 
out manuscript  or  notes,  and  much  of  bis 
speaking  was  always  done  in  that  way, 
though  in  his  later  years  he  generally  wrote 
his  sermons,  largely  because  then  they  were 
ready  for  the  printer.  Few  preachers  have 
such  power  of  adapting  themselves  to  all 
occasions  and  all  classes  of  hearers.  He 
could  speak  with  almost  equal  effectiveness 
to  his  morning  congregation  and  to  his  after- 
noon Sunday-school,  in  a  prayer-meeting  and 
in  a  political  convention,  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  and  before  the  divinity 
students  at  Harvard,  in  Music  Hall  packed 
with  an  audience  of  as  high  culture  as 
America  could  afford  and  in  a  Southern 
school-house  to  a  company  of  freedmen  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  Such  adapta- 
bility, such  many-sided  power,  is  very  rare. 

I  close  with  a  few  words  about  the  man 
himself,  who  was  ever  more  and  better  than 
all  he  did  or  said. 

During  his  Louisville  life  Mr.  Clarke 
married  Miss  Anna  Huidekoper  of  Mead- 
ville,    a  very  superior   woman. 

He  had  several  children,  only  one  of 
whom,  I  believe,  passed  on  before  him. 
His  home  was  always  a  delightful  one,  full 
of  love  and  trust  and  happy  labor. 

His  relation  to  the  people  of  his  church 
was  always  very  close  and  tender. 

He  had  a  wide  circle  of  faithful  and  de- 
voted friends  who  loved  him  as  a  brother. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise,  with  so  warm, 
sincere,  and  generous  a  nature? 

He  loved  children,  and  they  loved  him. 
Few  men  could  be  so  entertaining  to  the 
young.  He  had  an  inexhaustible  wealth  of 
stories  drawn  from  literature  and  history 
and  life,  which  he  delighted  to  tell  and 
could  tell  in  the  most  charming  manner. 

He  had  in  him  a  very  rich  vein  of  humor. 

In  his  nature  he  was  singularly  hopeful, 
perhaps  increasingly  so  as  he  grew   older. 

He  always  worked  hard,  but  never  worried 
over  his  work.  This  absence  of  worry  be 
declared  was  the  secret  of  his  generally  good 
health  and  his  ability  to  do  so  much. 

He  had  great  faith  in  men.  To  a  young 
minister  who  asked  his  advice  he  said, 
"Trust  your  people:  always  expect  the  best 
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things  £rom  them,  and  this  very  confidence 
in  them  will  help  make  them  worthy  of  your 
confidence."  So  the  young  minister  found 
it.  So  everybody  finds  it.  There  is  nothing 
that  so  helps  any  of  us  to  be  our  best  as  to 
have  others  trust  us  and  expect  worthy 
things  of  us.  Dr.  Clarke  gave  men  large 
confidence;  and  they  seldom  deceived  him, 
but,  under  the  influence  of  his  noble  trust, 
lifted  themselves  up  to  nobler  manhood  and 
womanhood.  He  had  a  large  and  loving 
charity,  and  sympathies  warm  and  wide. 

ne  had  a  forgiving  disposition.  He  sel- 
dom received  an  injury ;  but,  if  he  did,  he 
could  not  remember  it  against  the  doer. 
Yet  he  was  not  weak:  he  was  strong.  He 
had  rare  command  over  himself.  He  had 
great  influence  over  others.  When  there 
was  occasion  for  bravery,  no  man  was  ever 
more  brave.  The  opposition  of  foes,  the 
unpopularity  of  a  cause,  could  not  drive  him 
an  inch  from  the  post  of  duty.  To  him 
one  w^ith  God  was  a  majority. 

Illustrations  of  this  in  his  life  are  numer- 
ous. I  will  mention  only  two,  one  of  which 
occurred  early  in  his  career  and  the  other 
near  its  close.  The  former  was  his  attitude 
toward  Theodore  Parker,  whom  he  treated  in 
a  most  brotherly  way,  and  invited  to  an  ex- 
ohange  of  pulpits,  at  a  time  when  to  do  so 
brought  much  criticism  upon  him,  and  the 
loss  of  influential  families  from  his  church 
whom  he  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  The  latter 
was  his  kind  and  tender  but  strong  con- 
demnation of  the  action  of  the  Western  Con- 
ference at  Cincinnati  in  1886,  in  refusing  to 
f'ommit  itself  to  either  a  Christian  or  a  the- 
istic  position.  Such  a  refusal  he  felt  to  be 
not  only  weak  and  misleading,  but  essen- 
tially dishonest.  Hence,  though  some  of 
the  leaders  in  that  action  were  men  whom 
be  particularly  loved,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
speak  out  the  brave,  clear  word  which  he 
felt  loyalty  to  truth  demanded,  even  at  the 
risk  of  alienation  of  friends. 

Dr.  Clarke  was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature. 
The  trees  and  flowers  at  his  beautiful  home 
at  Jamaica  Plain  were  almost  like  children  to 
him.  When  the  elms  which  he  had  planted 
grew  so  large  that  some  of  them  had  to  be 
cut  down,  he  went  away  for  a  few  days  to 
avoid  the  pain  of  seeing  them  removed.  His 
love  for  the  mountains  and  the  sea  was  al- 
most a  passion.  In  his  last  years,  to  sit  on 
his  cottage  veranda  at  Magnolia  Beach  and 


gaze  out  over  the  vast  and  ever-changeful 
ocean  was  a  delight  that  words  could  not 
express. 

Above  all,  he  was  a  man  of  constant, 
sweet,  and  beautiful  piety.  The  sense  of 
the  loving  presence  of  God  was  the  very  joy 
of  his  life.  The  world  was  his  Father's 
house ;  and  all  his  tasks  were  a  delight  be- 
cause they  were  done  for  God  and  his  fellow- 
men,  both  of  whom  he  loved  so  deeply. 

He  never  lost  interest  in  his  work,  and 
never  grew  old  except  in  body.  He  was 
eager  in  his  studies,  eager  in  making  new 
plans,  to  the  end.  He  wished  to  i>ostpone 
death  as  long  as  he  might,  because  the  world 
to  him  was  so  beautiful,  and  he  loved  his 
home  and  friends  so  well,  and  there  was  so 
much  work  to  be  done  in  overcoming  evil 
and  helping  on  the  good.  But  he  was  no 
afraid  to  die.     To  him 

*'  Death  seemed  but  a  covered  way 

Which  opens  up  to  light, 
Wherein  no  blinded  child  can  stray 

Beyond  the  Father's  sight." 

A  few  weeks  before  the  end  came,  while 
he  was  calmly  awaiting  its  approach,  he 
wrote  a  very  beautiful  poem,  entitled  "Pro- 
tecting Shadows."  I  cannot  do  better  than 
close  with  a  few  of  its  lines.  It  expresses 
well  his  sense  of  God's  nearness,  and  of  that 
loving  care  which  had  always  been  over 
him,  and  which  he  knew  would  be  over  him 
forever,  in  sickness  and  health,  in  life  and 
death,  in  time  and  eternity. 

"  Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Great  Protec- 
tion 

The  soul  sits,  hushed  and  calm. 
Bathed  in  the  i>eace  of  that  divine  affection, 
No  fever-heats  of  life,  or  dull  dejection, 

Can  work  the  spirit  harm. 

"Be  happy,  then,  my  heart. 

That  thou  in  all  hast  part, — 
In  all  these  outward  gifts  of  time  and  sense. 
In  all  the  spirit's  nobler  influence. 

"Be  happy  now  and  ever. 
Since  from  the  Love  Divine  no  power  the 

soul  shall  sever: 
For  not  our  feeble  nor  our  stormy  past. 
Nor  shadows  from  the  future  backward  cast ; 
Not  all  the  gulfs  of  evil  far  below, 
Nor  mountain  peaks  of  good  which  soar  on 

high 
Into  the  imstained  sky, 
Nor  any  power  the  imi  verse  can  know ; 
Nor  the  vast  laws  to  whose  control  is  given 
The  blades  of  grass  just  springing  from  the 

sod. 
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And  stars  within  the  unsounded  depth  of 

heaven f — 
Can    touch  the  spirit  hid  with    Christ  in 

God. 
For  naught  that  he  has  made,  helow,  above, 
Can  part  us  from  his  love. " 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  trust  in  the  infinite 
Wisdom  and  Goodness  over  all  and  at  the 
heart  of  all,  that  breathed  through  the  whole 
life  of  James  Freeman  Clarke,  strengthening 
him  in  labor,  comforting  him  in  sorrow, 
giving  almost  a  divine  beauty  and  elevation 
to  his  character,  and  making  him  victor 
over  death.  J.  T.  SuNDERLAin). 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


>» 


''MY  FATHER  KNOWS   THE  WAYr 


Full  many  and  many  a  weary  mile 
The  doctor  rode,  and,  to  beguile 
The  dusty  silence,  took  his  son, — 
Youth,  Age's  best  companion. 

The  lad  was  tender-yeared,  blue-eyed ; 
And,  as  he  sat  his  sire  beside, 
One  saw  the  Winter  and  the  Spring 
Strangely  enough  companioning. 

The  journey  led  them  through  a  wild, 
Rough  country  road ;  and  there  the  child 
Saw  yawning  ditches,  deep  and  wide, 
Flanking  the  path  on  either  side. 

Full  narrow  was  it  in  the  case 
Two  teams  shoald  meet  there,  face  to  face. 
Tvrould  tax  a  cunning  driver's  skill 
To  pass,  and  keep  the  roadway  still. 

That  were  a  task  for  daylight,  too. 
What  would  one,  then,  in  darkness  do  ? 
"  Get  up  there,  Topsy !    Speed  your  flight : 
We  must  repass  long  'fore  it's  night." 

• 
So  spake  the  father;  and  the  mare 

Most  nobly  did  her  daty  there. 

And  round  and  round  the  felloes  spun. 

And  lower,  lower  sank  the  snn. 

They  reached  the  sick  man's  house  at  last, 
When  suddenly  the  sky  o'ercast, 
The  wind  arose,  the  chimney  roared. 
The  lightning  flashed,  a  delnge  poured ! 

And,  when  at  length  the  storm  was  spent. 
No  moon  lit  up  the  firmament : 
Not  even  a  star  was  shining  there. 
Heaven  guide  aright  the  storm-stayed  pair ! 

In  pity  for  his  tender  years, — 
Forecasting,  too,  his  coildish  fears, — 
Knowing  the  peril  of  the  way. 
The  two  >vere  kindly  urged  to  stay. 

The  doctor  could  not.    Others  had 
Their  claims  on  him.    "Not  so  the  lad : 
Let  him  remain,"  the  matron  plead, 
And  stroked  the  child  npon  the  head. 


"Thank  you.     Myfaiher  knows  the  way* 
No  words  could  coax  the  lad  to  stay. 
And  forth  they  went ;  and  through  the  night 
That  simple  trast  led  both  aright. 

0  ye  who  seem  the  sport  of  Fate, 
Whose  way  is  dark  and  desolate. 
Whose  meat  is  tears,  even  vet  "for  aye 
Your  loving  Father  knows  the  way.* 


•  «  » 
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O  God,  oar  heavenly  Father, 

Throughout  our  country  free, 
A  swordless  army  rises 

And  lifts  its  voice  to  thee. 
No  clash  of  arms,  no  war-cry 

In  all  the  peaceful  throng : 
Our  only  arms  are  flowers ; 

Our  cry  is  prayer  and  song. 

We  breathe  the  names  of  comrades 

Who,  standing  by  our  side. 
For  Freedom  and  for  Union 

So  nobly  fought  and  died. 
From  toil*  and  pain  and  battle 

Well  have  they  won  release. 
We  give  them  love  and  honor : 

Thou  givest  rest  and  peace. 

Thou  carest  for  the  lilies. 

Thou  see'st  the  sparrow's  fall : 
Some  are  by  us  forgotten. 

But  thou  rememberest  all. 
The  lonely  graves  and  nameless. 

Beyond  the  reach  of  ours. 
Thy  hand,  in  loving  kindness, 

Will  crown  todav  with  flowers. 


Cambridge,  Mass. 


Rebecca.  Palfret  Utter. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD 
OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  A.    U.  A. 


To  the  Members  qf  the  American  Unitarian 
Association :  — 

At  the  outset,  your  Board  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  increasing  breadth,  variety,  and 
amount  of  our  work.  That  work  extends 
from  Hungary  on  the  one  hand  to  Japan  on 
the  other,  and  from  Winnipeg  on  the  north 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south.  It  in- 
cludes almost  every  branch  of  our  activity, 
and  inevitably  grows  with  the  years.  Let 
us  pass  that  work  in  review.  We  maintain, 
warm,  and  light  headquarters  for  the  use  of 
the  whole  denomination.  We  furnish  our 
literature  to  all  who  ask  for  it.  We  sup- 
port preaching  in  college  towns.  We  keep 
in  existence  old  and  feeble  societies.  We 
aid  new  societies  in  all  stages  of  their 
growth,    from    the    beginning  of    a  useful 
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career  up  to  vigorous  self-support.  We  help 
young  men  to  enter  the  ministry.  We  have 
engaged  in  some  efficient  work  abroad.  We 
have  put  Into  the  field  missionary  superin- 
tendents, who  both  foster  the  old  and  create 
the  new.  We  have  given  encouragement 
and  help  to  those  valuable  parish  and  church 
organizations, —  Unity  Clubs,  guilds,  and 
church  temperance  societies.  In  addition, 
we  laid  a  heavy  burden  upon  our  treasury  to 
establish  the  Church  Building  Loan  Fund, 
and  have  done  what  we  could  to  promote 
higher  life  both  at  the  South  and  among  our 
Indian  tribes.  When  we  seriously  consider 
how  great  is  the  extent,  the  diversity,  and 
the  importance  of  the  work  thus  under- 
taken, the  fifty-four  thousand  dollars  which 
our  parishes  contribute,  even  when  re-en- 
forced by  the  twenty  thousand  dollars  which 
we  are  compelled  to  take  every  year  from 
our  General  Fund,  seems  to  be,  and  is,  a 
very  inadequate  sum  with  which  to  do  it. 

Let  us  now  consider  in  detail  each  of  the 
branches  which  we  have  thus  enumerated. 
We  maintain,  warm,  and  light  headquarters 
for  the  use  of  the  whole  denomination,  and 
we  do  it  at  no  little  cost.  What  does  that 
mean?  This:  that  we  have  a  place  where 
all  questions  concerning  the  work  can  be 
brought;  where  our  literature,  both  for 
young  and  old,  can  be  found ;  where  all  our 
organizations,  social,  philanthropic,  and  re- 
ligious, can  be  housed;  where  the  various 
committees  of  our  body  can  conveniently 
meet;  and  where  a  pleasant  and  central  hall 
is  open,  free  of  charge,  to  all  suitable  gath- 
erings,— a  place,  in  fine,  of  ever- increasing 
denominational  life.  Do  we  regret  that 
increasing  life,  whatever  it  may  cost? 
Would  we  go  back  to  our  contracted  quar- 
ters in  Chauncy  Street  or  Tremont  Place? 
Rather  it  is  possible  that  at  no  very  distant 
day  our  ever-multiplying  organizations  may 
require  an  enlargement  of  the  very  building 
which  at  first  appeared  so  commodious. 

We  furnish  our  literature,  we  say,  to  all 
who  ask  for  it.  Just  how  much  does  this 
signify?  A  great  deal.  Each  year  we  send 
our  books  to  twenty  public  libraries.  Each 
year  we  give  a  copy  of  Channing's  Works  to 
two  thousand  ministers  of  other  faiths. 
Each  year  we  distribute  hardly  less  than 
four  hundred  thousand  of  our  tracts.  What 
do  we  expect  from  this  vast  distribution? 
That  every  reader  in  these  libraries  will  be- 
come at  once  a  pronounced  Unitarian?  That 
every  minister  who  peruses  Channing  will 
desert  his  old  faith?     That   millions    who 


read  our  tracts  will  come  trooping  into  our 
churches?  Not  at  all.  Perhaps  such  a  sud- 
den change  would  not  be  salutary,  either  to 
them  or  us.  But  we  do  expect  to  do  our  full 
part  to  make  everywhere  both  preaching  and 
believing  more  rational  and  more  humane. 
We  do  expect  to  furnish  a  spiritual  home  to 
many  whom  the  old  faiths  have  ceased  to 
shelter,  and  to  supply  fresh  spirityal  inspi- 
ration where  the  old  forms  have  no  longer 
life  and  power.  Let  us  note  a  few  facts 
about  this  distribution  of  our  literature. 
The  parish  in  Atlanta  in  its  infancy  adver- 
tised that  it  would  send  our  tracts  to  all  who 
by  letter  should  apply  for  them.  The  an- 
swer was  applications  from  more  than  seven 
hundred  Southern  towns  where  Unitarian- 
ism  was  probably  as  little  known  as  the 
Arabic  tongue.  Six  tracts  have  been 
printed  in  Japanese:  they  have  certainly 
found  more  than  six  thousand  readers.  A 
Boston  parish  selected  Salt  Lake  City  for  a 
Post-office  Mission  campaign.  An  unex- 
pected demand  for  our  literature  sprang  up. 
Note  the  result.  When  our  superintendent 
visited  the  place  a  few  months  since,  he 
found  the  soil  already  ploughed  deep  and 
ready  for  the  seed.  And  now  every  Sunday 
some  four  hundred  men  and  women  gladly 
gather  to  hear  a  minister  of  our  faith,  and 
as  gladly  pay  all  the  cost  of  his  services; 
while  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Ogden 
nearly  an  equal  number  are  craving  a  like 
ministration.  Such  a  result  is  almost  of 
national  importance.  With  such  facts  be- 
fore us,  who  shall  say  that  leavening  is  an 
outgrown  process? 

Again,  we  support  preaching  in  college 
towns.  This  we  know  is  a  familiar  state- 
ment, for  the  work  itself  dates  back  to  Mr. 
Brigham^s  mission  at  Ann  Arbor  in  1866. 
But  do  we  even  now  fully  comprehend  the 
importance  of  this  work?  Every  year  many 
hundreds  of  students  who  at  no  distant  day 
are  to  be  the  leaders  in  all  departments  of 
human  activity,  who  know  little  or  nothing 
of  our  liberal  faith,  are  thus  brought  more 
or  less  into  contact  with  it,  more  or  less 
into  knowledge  of  it,  and  more  or  less  into 
love  of  it, — often  into  close  contact,  into 
clear  knowledge,  and  into  warm  love.  Such 
work  cannot  be  weighed  in  scales.  Its  re- 
sults cannot  be  tabulated  as  you  can  tabulate 
the  production  of  a  factory.  Still  we  are 
not  likely  to  overestimate  the  influence.  A 
great  softening  of  religious  opinions  must 
come  from  it.  The  sway  of  pure  and  un- 
dogmatic  Christianity  must  widen. 
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We  keep  in  existence  perhaps  twenty  old 
and  feeble  churches.  These  are  historic 
churches,  coeval  with  the  towns  in  which 
they  are,  feeble  because  each  generation  sees 
its  young  and  energetic  people  included  in 
that  vast  movement  of  population  which  in 
our  day  is  sweeping  great  numbers  away 
from  rural  to  city  life.  As  a  matter  of  sen- 
timent, we  do  not  wish  such  churches  to 
die.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  we  cannot  per- 
mit them  to  die;  for  they  are  constantly 
contributing  fresh  life  to  our  strong  par- 
ishes. They  dwindle  that  these  may  in- 
crease. But  the  duty  rests  upon  something 
besides  sentiment  or  selfish  interest.  It  is 
part  of  the  Christian  obligation  of  the  strong 
to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak.  In 
many  of  these  declining  towns  it  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  difficult  to  keep  any  of  the 
higher  influences  up  to  the  best  standards. 
We  see,  from  the  discussions  in  teachers' 
institutes  and  from  the  resolves  and  debates 
in  the  legislature,  that  it  is  so  in  respect  to 
education.  It  is  equally  so  in  respect  to  re- 
ligion. Surely,  it  is  a  very  small  thing  for 
us  to  do  to  see  to  it  that  the  few  churches 
which  have  fallen  to  our  charge  do  not 
perish.  We  may  not  be  able  to  change  a 
great  tendency,  but  we  can  build  the  wall 
over  against  our  own  house. 

We  are  building  up  new  churches.  Some 
are  just  organizing.  Some  are  on  the  verge 
of  self-support.  Some  have  passed  over  the 
line,  and  are  doing  their  little  part  to  aid 
others.  At  any  rate,  some  eighty  have  been 
added  to  our  list  in  the  last  five  or  six 
years.  Why  should  we  wish  to  build  such 
churches?  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other. 
No  religious  body  has  the  monopoly  of 
good,  and  we  do  not  claim  it.  But  a  genu- 
ine Unitarian  parish  does  represent  in  a 
marked  degree  certain  moral  and  spiritual 
tendencies.  It  stands  with  great  distinct- 
ness for  reason  in  religion,  for  righteous- 
ness in  daily  conduct,  and  for  the  use  of 
religion  to  promote  in  this  present  world 
man's  welfare  and  virtue.  We  wish,  there- 
fore, to  create  new  parishes,  wherever  the 
conditions  are  suitable,  because  we  hold 
that  a  sound  Unitarian  parish  in  any  com- 
munity furnishes  some  influences  of  its  own 
which  are  for  the  bettering  of  man's  lot, 
and  of  man  himself.  But  there  are  other 
considerations  which  affect  us  in  common 
with  other  religious  bodies.  Have  we  actu- 
ally taken  into  our  minds  the  simplest  fact 
in  our  American  life?  In  addition  to  the 
millions  who  are  transported  thither  from 


the  older  countries,  well-nigh  all  the  natural 
increase  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States 
emigrates  to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  to  the 
rich  country  beyond  that  river,  on  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and,  we  shall  soon  have  to 
add,  to  the  new  centres  in  the  South.  As  a 
result,  great  towns,  such  as  it  takes  a  cen- 
tury to  produce  in  our  older  States,  grow  up 
in  fi^^  years.  Take  a  recent  instance.  How 
many  of  our  people  know  anything  about 
Fairhaven,  Wash.?  Six  months  ago  prob- 
ably not  one  of  your  directors  knew  even  of 
its  existence.  Why  should  they?  Two 
years  back  it  was  an  unbroken  forest.  Yet 
'Mr.  Van  Ness,  our  superintendent,  writes, 
''Here  is  a  city  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
people,  with  stately  brick  warehouses  and 
comfortable  and  elegant  houses,  into  which 
all  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  mod- 
ern civilization  are  fast  coming."  This  may 
be  a  case  of  extreme  growth.  But  there  are 
hundreds  of  cases  much  like  it.  Now,  what 
happens  in  this  planting  period?  Every 
energy  is  tasked  to  get  homes,  to  rear  stores 
and  factories,  to  build  streets  and  sidewalks, 
to  bring  in  light  and  water.  That  is,  of 
necessity  men  are  intensely  drawn  to  the 
material  side  of  life.  We  ought  to  be  glad 
to  join  with  other  religious  bodies  in  lifting 
the  spiritual  side  up  to  its  proper  place  in 
men's  esteem.  All  the  more  we  ought  to 
be  glad  so  to  do,  because  amid  the  grent 
changes  of  opinion  which  are  characteristic 
of  our  times  there  are  in  such  places  many 
who,  by  every  change  of  scene,  have  been 
enfranchised,  and  to  whom  we  can  best  min- 
ister. At  any  rate,  the  record  says  that, 
almost  without  our  will,  at  least  twenty  new 
Unitarian  societies  have  come  into  being 
since  last  we  met. 

Within  a  few  years  we  have  organ ize<l  a 
system  of  superintendence.  Our  elders  can 
well  recollect  the  time  when  the  great  balk 
of  our  societies  were  in  New  England.  A 
thin  line  of  parishes,  mostly  self-supporting, 
stretched  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the 
Gulf  to  New  Orleans.  Another  thin  line 
followed  the  canal  through  New  York  State, 
and  found  its  outposts  at  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis.  Under  such  conditions,  good  Father 
Briggs,  by  diligent  correspondence  and  by 
the  visits  of  brethren  who  went  far  afield, 
could  exercise  reasonable  supervision.  But 
times  have  changed.  Our  country  has  ex- 
panded, and  our  cause  with  it.  There  are 
more  churches  of  our  faith,  twice  over,  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  than  there  were  then  west 
of  the  Hudson.     No  doubt  the  modem  sec- 
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retary  travels  a  hundred  miles  where  his 
predecessor  did  ten,  and  writes  ten  letters 
where  he  did  one,  and  receives  from  distant 
parts  far  more  visitors.  Still  the  fact  re- 
mains: the  work  has  outgrown  any  one 
man's  personal  supervision.  So  we  have 
five  superintendents, — one  for  New  England, 
one  for  the  Middle  States  and  Canada,  one 
for  the  South,  one  for  the  Central  West, 
and  one  for  the  Pacific  Coast, — besides  sev- 
eral of  what  may  be  called  sub-superintend- 
ents, who  are  in  part,  at  least,  supported 
by  local  conferences,  as  indeed  is  the  case 
with  the  superintendent  for  the  Middle 
States.  All  these  officers  have  more  calls 
than  they  can  answer,  and  more  work  opens 
before  them  than  they  can  do.  The  only 
complaint  we  can  make  is  that  they  are  too 
efficient,  that  they  create  too  much  interest 
in  our  cause,  that  they  make  possible  too 
many  religious  societies.  For,  however 
plain  our  duty  to  preach  our  gospel  to  every 
creature  who  wishes  to  hear  it,  that  duty 
must  be  limited  by  the  means  intrusted  to 
us.  Twenty-five  new  societies  within  a  few 
years  have  sprung  up  in  the  East,  ten  more 
in  the  Middle  States  and  Canada,  twenty- five 
or  thirty  in  the  Central  West,  twenty  on 
the  Pacific  Coast;  while  in  the  South  there 
are  clear  signs  of  an  awakening  life  which 
in  the  next  decade  must  add  many  societies 
to  our  list.  Ought  we  not  to  be  willing  to 
sustain  such  work  far  more  liberally  than 
we  do? 

The  Association  is  interested  in  two 
branches  of  work  abroad, — first  in  Hungary, 
and  second  in  Japan.  Some  years  ago  the 
British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association 
and  our  own  agreed  to  pay  each  five  him- 
dred  dollars  annually  to  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Unitarian  church  at  Budapest, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Hungary.  This  year 
what  we  might  call  a  syndicate  has  erected 
in  that  city,  on  land  f^ranted  by  the  govern- 
ment, a  large  block,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  fine  church  building.  Mr.  lerson,  the 
secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unita- 
rian Association,  who  was  present  at  the 
dedication  of  this  building,  gives  a  cheering 
account  of  the  condition  and  prospect  of  the 
society.  Not  only  has  the  parish  at  Buda- 
pest steadily  grown  in  numbers  and  strength, 
but  it  has  gathered  in  the  country  immedi- 
ately around  it  no  less  than  five  of  what  they 
call  *' sister  churches."  Itarely,  we  can  say, 
have  such  moderate  appropriations  achieved 
larger  results.  In  addition,  this  annual  gift 
keeps  bright  a  pleasant  bond  of  union  be- 


tween us  and  the  ancient  church  of  Hun- 
gary, and  also  our  English  Unitarian 
brethren. 

The  mission  to  Japan  involves  far  larger 
financial  considerations.  It  was  entered 
into  for  various  reasons.  We  had  unused  a 
fund  dedicated  to  Oriental  missions.  A 
considerable  number  of  our  largest  contrib- 
utors were  deeply  interested  in  the  plan. 
Last,  and  chiefly,  the  condition  of  the  Jap- 
anese mind  seemed  to  furnish  an  especially 
good  opening  for  efficient  work.  Two  years 
ago  Mr.  Enapp  made  a  very  encouraging 
report,  showing  that  our  word  had  been  re- 
ceived with  friendly  interest  by  people  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  influential  classes. 
From  ill  health  and  other  reasons,  Mr. 
Enapp  has  been  obliged  to  return ;  but  the 
work  which  he  so  admirably  began  has  gone 
on.  Mr.  MacCauley  has  taken  his  place, 
and  Rev.  William  I.  Lawrance  has  been 
selected  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  is  probably 
now  in  Japan.  The  stage  of  preparation 
and  introduction  has  passed,  and  the  stage 
of  organization  has  succeeded.  A  Japanese 
Unitarian  Association,  not  unlike  our  own 
in  its  aims  and  methods,  has  been  formed, 
and  many  of  the  people  have  become  mem- 
bers. Several  religious  societies  akin  to  our 
parishes  have  been  gathered.  Three  edu- 
cated Japanese  have  already  become  preach- 
ers to  their  own  countrymen  of  the  liberal 
faith.  The  Harvard  graduates  who  are  en- 
gaged in  college  work  there  have  rendered 
excellent  service.  Everything  points  to 
large  progress  in  the  future.  Having  put 
our  hand  to  the  plough,  we  cannot  turn 
back.  Mr.  Enapp,  who  is  here,  and  Mr. 
MacCauley,  by  his  full  report,  will  furnish 
accurate  information. 

The  prosperity  of  established  churches 
and  the  success  of  missionary  work  depend 
upon  the  accession  to  our  ministry  of  well- 
trained  young  men.  Your  directors  have  not 
overlooked  this,  or  failed  to  do  their  part  to 
produce  such  a  result.  Every  year  they 
have  appropriated  a  considerable  sum  to 
enable  four  or  five  young  men  from  each  of 
the  divinity  schools  to  preach  to  new  or 
feeble  parishes  during  the  summer  months. 
This  accomplishes  two  results.  It  enables 
the  young  men  to  earn  what  is  necessary  for 
their  support  during  their  vacation,  and  it 
gives  them  that  form  of  training  which  con- 
tact with  real  life  can  alone  supply.  In 
addition,  a  sum  is  appropriated  which  en- 
ables many  students  who  could  not  other- 
wise do  so  to  remain  in  the  school.     The 
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liberality  of  our  i>eople  has  given  Cambridge 
a  fair  endowment.  The  same  thing  ought  to 
be  done  for  Meadville  before  the  year  closes. 

To  build  new  societies,  and  to  di£Fuse 
more  widely  the  truth  for  which  it  stands, 
is  not  the  only  work  of  a  religious  body. 
To  maintain  and  increase  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  parishes  already  exist- 
ing, and  to  make  them  rich  in  good  works, 
is  equally  important. 

To  promote  such  life,  unity  clubs,  guilds, 
and  church  temperance  societies  have  been 
formed  in  many,  if  not  most,  of  our  par- 
ishes. The  Association  has  gladly  furnished 
an  office  for  the  secretary  of  these  various 
organizations,  and  has  voted  a  small  sum  for 
the  furtherance  of  their  work.  It  feels  that 
to  make  strong  the  Christian  churches  now 
established,  to  fill  them  with  the  power  of 
true  religion,  to  adorn  them  with  practical 
righteousness,  and  to  deepen  in  them  the 
fountains  of  human  kindness,  so  that  they 
shall  help  every  good  cause,  is  to  promote 
the  diffusion  of  pure  Christianity. 

Two  branches  of  our  denominational  work 
will  be  fully  presented  in  separate  reports, 
which  will  be  printed  with  this;  namely, 
that  of  the  Church  Building  Loan  Fund, 
and  of  the  Montana  Industrial  School.  Both 
of  these  valuable  organizations  were  created 
by  your  Board  of  Directors.  Both  have 
their  trustees  appointed  each  year  by  the 
same  body.  But  the  action  of  both,  by  the 
very  terms  of  the  votes  creating  them,  is 
absolutely  independent  of  the  Board  which 
appoints  them.  This  latter  point  needs  to 
be  much  more  fully  understood  than  it  ap- 
pears to  be.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Association,  we  say  emphatically,  does  not 
interfere  with  the  action  either  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Building  Fund  or  of  those  of 
the  Montana  School.  It  does  not  think  it 
desirable  that  it  should.  By  its  own  action 
it  has  made  it  impossible  that  it  should.  It 
is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  worth  of  the 
Loan  Fund  in  putting  on  their  feet  and  lift- 
ing to  self-support  new  societies.  An  anony- 
mous gift  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  and 
the  contributions  made  by  others  during  the 
year  have  raised  the  fund  to  about  eighty- five 
thousand  dollars ;  but  every  cent  of  it  is  al- 
ready devoted  to  societies  now  engaged  in 
church-building.  To  meet  needs  absolutely 
sure  to  confront  us,  at  least  ten  thousand 
dollars  ought  to  be  added  to  the  principal 
this  year.  The  Montana  Industrial  School 
among  the  Crow  Indians  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  United  Sutes  Inspector  of 


Schools  to  be  in  an  excellent  condition.  At 
last  accounts  it  had  fifty-four  pupils.  The 
parishes  during  the  last  twelve  months  have 
raised  nearly,  if  not  quite,  enough  for  its 
support,  and  to  enable  some  improvements 
which  were  very  much  needed  to  be  made. 
What  will  be  required  hereafter  will  be  eight 
thousand  dollars  each  year,  punctually  paid. 
Only  a  moderate  sum,  therefore,  is  asked 
from  each  of  our  societies.  This  is  a  duty 
which  especially  belongs  to  us  all  as  Amer- 
icans, and  ought  increasingly  to  commend 
itself  to  all.  During  the  year  considerable 
sums  of  money,  and  a  lai^e  amount  of  books 
for  work  among  our  colored  i)eople,  espe- 
cially at  Tuskegee  School,  have  been  re- 
ceived and  forwarded.  Every  year  a  com- 
munication comes  from  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  commending  in 
highest  terms  the  work  of  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo, 
and  earnestly  requesting  us  to  keep  him  in 
the  field.  Private  communications  to  the 
same  effect  have  been  made  by  presidents  of 
Southern  colleges  and  others  interested  in 
the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  the 
South.  So,  despite  the  depletion  of  our 
treasury,  and  notwithstanding  Mr.  Mayo's 
work  is  somewhat  off  our  usual  line,  we 
have  so  far  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  help  to 
support  him  in  his  mission ;  for  his  labon 
can  hardly  be  described  by  any  other  term. 

Your  directors  have  sought  to  place  before 
you  with  unusual  fulness  and  in  consecutive 
order  the  whole  work  of  the  Association. 
They  desire  to  make  it  clear  to  every  mind 
how  vastly  that  work  has  increased  in  vari- 
ety, in  amount,  and  in  importance.  No  one 
who  has  not  noted  how  the  Association  has 
slowly  crept  from  a  little  back  room  in  a 
bookseller^s  shop,  through  the  restricted 
quarters  in  Chauncy  Street  and  Tremont 
Place,  up  to  the  noble  building  it  now  occu- 
pies ;  how  its  correspondence  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation has  increased  from  one  thin  volume 
a  year  to  a  half-dozen  portly  folios;  how 
two  or  three  scattered  and  sporadic  cases  of 
missionary  effort  have  been  succeeded  by  at 
least  twenty  times  that  number,  conducted 
in  an  orderly  and  efficient  manner ;  how  the 
few  thousand  tracts  of  the  fathers  have  be- 
come the  half-million  of  the  children, — can 
rightly  comprehend  to  what  a  position  of 
large  usefulness,  true  moral  dignity,  and 
solemn  responsibility  we  have  been  advanced. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  future.  In  that 
future  we  must  use  substantially  the  meth- 
ods which  we  have  found  to  be  good  in  the 
past,  perfected  and  made  more  efficient  by 
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the  lessons  of  experience.     Wide  distribu- 
tion of  our  literature  wherever  it  is  craved ; 
clear  presentation  of  our  views  to  young  and 
thoughtful  minds  in  our  universities;   the 
establishment  of  new  societies  in  all  places 
of  influence,  if  the  material  is  at  hand ;  the 
careful  supervision  of  our  work  by  compe- 
tent persons,  that  such  work  may  be  pru- 
dently and  efficiently  conducted, — what  other 
means  can  we   employ?    What  better  ones 
can  be  suggested?    But,  if  we  continue  to 
use  such  means,    inevitably  our  work  will 
grow  in  extent,  in  usefulness,  and  in  cost. 
Theological  opinions  are  no  longer  chains 
that  cannot  be  broken.     Men  are  ready,  as 
they  were  not  of  old,  to  cut  loose  from  their 
moorings  in   some    little  sectarian  harbor, 
and  to  sail  out  on  the  broad  ocean  of  truth 
to  encounter  its  many  perils  and  to  enjoy  its 
wide  prospects.     Increase,  therefore,  by  any 
methods  the  knowledge  of  our  rational  and 
humane  views  of  truth,  and  you  will  increase 
alike  the  demand  and  the  need  for  its  min- 
istrations.    Already  we  are  feeling  the  effect 
of  plentiful  seed-sowing.     In  the  future  we 
shall  feel    it    yet   more.     For  the  last  six 
years  it  has  been  simply  impossible  to  do 
onr  proper  work  with  the  gifts  of  the  living. 
For  nearly  one-third   of    our  resources  we 
have  had  to  employ  the  benefactions  of  the 
dead.     But  we  cannot  always  depend  upon 
them.     And  certainly  we  ought  not  to  be 
forced  to  depend  upon  them.     That  is  the 
wiser   policy  which    reserves    bequests    for 
those  timei^  of  mercantile  distress  which,  at 
no  very  long  intervals,  are  so  sure  to  come. 
Sooner  or  later  our  people  will  have  to  face 
the  question  whether  they  will  materially  in- 
crease their  gifts  or  undergo  the  shame  of 
abandoning  work  which  legitimately  belongs 
to  them.     To  be  absolutely  practical,  your 
Board  would  say.   This    year    the  parishes 
have    contributed  $54,000:    next   year  they 
must  add  one- half  to  that  sum, — that  is,  i£ 
from   their  own   resources   they  propose  to 
pay  the  yearns  bills.     In  brief,  nothing  less 
than  $80,000,  and  that  prudently  husbanded, 
will  meet  the  need.     Can  it  be  obtained? 
Anybody  who  knows  what  our  resources  are 
sees  that  it  can  easily  be  raised.     If,  indeed, 
the  generosity  of  one-tenth  of  our  parishes 
were  emulated  by  the  other  nine-tenths,   the 
task  would  be  achieved.     What  we  are  wait- 
ing for  is  the  discovery  ur  the  invention  of 
some  method   by  which  the  duty  and  the 
rich  privilege  of    giving    shall  be  brought 
home  to  every  minister,  and  to  the  individ- 
ual mind  and  heart  of  every  parishioner. 


Meadville  Theological  School  is  in  the 
field  asking  for  an  additional  endowment  of 
$115,000,~$50,000  to  found  a  James  Free- 
man Clarke  professorship,  $50,000  to  found 
a  Frederic  Henry  Hedge  professorship,  and 
$15,000  for  general  purposes.  Will  the 
dawn  of  the  year  1892  see  this  endowment 
completed?  Do  our  people  thoroughly  com- 
prehend the  problem  which  is  before  them? 
The  question  is  not,^>s  some  seem  to  think, 
whether  Meadville  will  continue.  With  its 
buildings  paid  for,  and  its  small  endow- 
ment in  hand,  it  is  sure  to  do  that.  Neither 
is  the  question  whether  Meadville  will  have 
students.  With  its  greater  nearness  to 
some,  with  its  greater  cheapness  of  living 
for  all,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past 
it  is  likely  to  put  into  our  ranks  quite  as 
many  as  Cambridge.  The  only  question  is. 
What  advantages  do  we  wish  it  to  give 
to  the  pupils  which  it  is  sure  to  have?  In 
these  days,  when  the  great  need  of  parishes 
that  are  and  of  those  that  are  to  be  is 
strong  ministers, — well  read,  well  educated, 
and  well  trained, — there  ought  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  money  will  come,  and 
quickly. 

Your  Board  would  report  with  gratitude 
the  following  bequests :  from  J.  Story  Ger- 
rlsh.  Concord,  Mass.,  $200  additional;  Mrs. 
Sarah  L.  Ames,  North  Easton,  Mass., 
$10,000;  Mrs.  Serena  Ayer,  Peabody,  Mass., 
$500;  Miss  Charlotte  F.  Blanchard,  $200; 
Miss  Eliza  Ann  Potter,  Portland,  Me., 
$500;  Miss  Harriet  A.  Wilder,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  $2,000  additional;  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
M.  S.  Tolman,  Boston,  Mass.,  $50. 

We  cannot  close  without  reference  to  one 
who  gave  his  last  public  efforts  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Montana  Industrial  School, 
Gen.  James  F.  B.  Marshall.  His  perfect 
dignity  of  bearing  and  character,  his  abso- 
lute simplicity  of  purpose,  his  kindness  of 
heart  and  speech,  his  interest  in  all  good 
causes,  secured  him  the  respect  and  good 
will  of  all  whom  he  met ;  while  his  conse- 
cration to  whatever  he  undertook,  his  power 
to  persevere  amid  difficulties,  and  his  sound 
business  ability  enabled  him  to  succeed  in 
enterprises  of  the  most  varied  character. 
Few  people  will  be  remembered  with  more 
tenderness,  more  reverence,  and  more  grat- 
itude than  Gen.  Marshall  and  she  who  was 
his  helper  in  life  and  his  companion  in 
death. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

Grind  ALL  Reynolds, 

Secretary, 
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RELIGIOUS    INSTRUCTION    OF    THE 

YOUNG,* 


Tbe  question  as  to  how  and  what  we  shall 
teach  our  children  of  spiritual  truth  is  so 
important  that  Sunday-school  societies  and 
unions  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  it.  A  wise,  good  woman  said  to 
me  once :  ''  Shall  you  dare  to  put  your  child 
in  a  Sunday-school?  Don't  you  think  it 
rather  a  dangerous  experiment?"  Certainly 
a  sad  comment  on  the  results  of  Sunday- 
school  teaching  generally.  Yet  I  do  not 
think  she  was  altogether  wrong.  It  seems 
to  be  a  generally  accepted  idea  that  any 
member  of  a  church  can  teach  in  the  Sun- 
day-school. This,  I  think,  is  a  mistake. 
Love  of  goodness  and  truth  takes  different 
modes  of  expression,  and  its  possession  does 
not  necessarily  imply  the  power  in  a  person 
to  impart  it  to  others,  especially  to  young 
minds  which  need  peculiarly  delicate  treat- 
ment. 

Children  differ  totally  from  each  other  in 
many  ways,  and  neither  the  same  physical, 
mental,  nor  spiritual  food  is  alike  adapted  to 
them  all.  Unlike  adults,  who  can  extract 
from  any  discourse  that  which  seems  rea- 
sonable to  their  own  comprehension,  and 
discard  the  rest  if  not  suitable  for  their 
individual  needs,  children  can  exercise  no 
judgment  whatever,  and  depend  for  author- 
ity entirely  upon  those  who  hold  it  over 
them.  One  child  might  be  taught  a  certain 
simple  belief,  like  the  guardianship  of 
angels,  with  happy  results,  going  to  sleep, 
perhaps,  in  the  blessed  consciousness  of 
their  presence ;  and  I  just  as  fully  believe 
that  to  another  child  of  nervous,  morbid 
temperament  the  presence  of  something  not 
tangible,  real  and  yet  unreal,  present  and 
yet  absent,  might  be  a  kind  of  terror  which 
would  make  the  dark  pregnant  with  fears. 
So,  also,  as  to  the  doctrines  of  immortality 
and  Sabbath-keeping  and  of  the  Father. 
They  can  be  much  better  inculcated  by  the 
mother  who  studies  her  children's  natures 
than  by  the  Sunday-school  teacher  w^ho  has 
ten  or  a  dozen  of  these  little,  impressible 
minds  before  her  about  an  hour  at  a  time 
once  a  week  during  a  part  of  the  year. 

The  basis  of  Sunday-school  teaching  for 
young  children  should  be,  in  my  opinion, 
after  the  pattern  of  the  following  little  talk: 

*  Read  before  a  Branch  of  the  Women's  Alliance. 


''And,  seeing  the  multitudes,  he  went  up 
into  a  mountain." 

"What  are  multitudes?" 

"Crowds  of  people,"  answers  a  child. 

"Yes.     Who  saw  the  multitudes?" 

"The  Lord,"  all  say. 

"What  did  he  do?" 

"Went  up  into  a  mountain." 

"  Why  did  he  go  up  into  a  mountain?" 
No  response. 

"Isn't  it  something  like  the  minister's 
going  into  his  pulpit,  children?  His  thought 
was  higher  than  theirs.  He  spoke  from 
above,  and  his  living  words  flowed  down  to 
them.  Don't  you  sometimes  go  up  on  moun- 
tains, children?  Does  not  the  air  seem 
brighter  and  clearer  there  than  it  does 
below?"  (Here  call  for  little  narratives  of 
mountain  seeing  and  climbing. )  "  But  there 
is  another  way  of  going  up  mountains,  isn't 
there?  We  said,  you  know,  that  Jesus* 
going  up  a  mountain  meant  that  his  thought 
was  higher  than  ours.  We  can  go  up  in  our 
thoughts  the  same  way  he  did  into  spiritual 
life,  and  try  to  live  there ;  that  is,  when  we 
find  him  on  the  mountains  of  Unselfishness 
and  Thoughts  for  Others,  and  the  *  multi- 
tudes, '  or  the  many  less  kind  and  unselfish 
thoughts,  are  just  below  us. " 

Such  teaching  as  this  I  would  begin 
with,  and  then  I  would  love  best  of  all  to 
lead  the  children  into  knowledge  of  divine 
things  by  teaching  them  to  wonder, — not  the 
wonder  that  they  are  alw^ays  wondering 
about,  the  thousand  and  one  details  of  dally 
living,  but  the  wonder  that  stands  awe- 
struck facing  the  mystery  and  unspeakable 
beauty  of  the  creation.  Carlyle  says: 
"Wonder  is  the  basis  of  worship,"  and  also, 
"Is  not  God's  universe  a  symbol  of  the  God- 
like? Is  not  Immensity  a  Temple;  is  not 
man's  history  and  men's  history  a  perpetual 
evangel?  Listen,  and  for  organ  music  thou 
wilt  ever,  as  of  old,  hear  the  morning  stars 
sing  together." 

It  is  into  this  temple  that  I  like  to  lead 
the  children.  In  this  history  I  like  to  sug- 
gest to  them  the  Father,  and  in  this  organ 
music  help  their  souls  to  hear  his  voice. 
There  are  so  many  ways  of  entrance  that 
one  has  only  to  choose.  Begin  with  s 
flower.  The  lesson  of  the  violet's  modesty 
Is  trite;  but  how  many,  even  of  older 
minds,  know  that  even  the  little  hood-leaved 
violet  often  misses  its  greatest  use,  and  that 
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the  same  plant  produces,  later  in  the  season, 
after  the  blue  blossoms  have  passed  away, 
a  tiny,  whitish  flower,  close  down  to  the 
roots,  which  is  never  known  to  fail  of  pro- 
ducing perfect  plant-making  seeds?  And 
this  greater  lesson  has  been  overlooked  be- 
cause our  wonder  has  not  gone  deep  enough 
into  the  violet  plant^s  life. 

Borrow  a  strong  microscope  and  show 
some  common  quartz  crystals  in  it,  and  ex- 
plain, through  them,  window  frost-work  in 
winter  nights.  Bring  leaves  under  it,  and 
show  the  branching  veins  and  tell  what  they 
do  toward  making  the  flowers  and  toward 
building  the  plant  up  in  beautiful  unity  to 
produce  more  plants.  Show  (with  tender 
gentleness,  for  the  mischievous  boy^s  ben- 
efit) the  circulation  of  blood  in  a  frog*s  foot, 
and  explain,  very  briefly,  how  it  is  like 
their  own. 

Draw  a  lesson  from  such  an  incident  as 
Emerson  tells  about  in  such  a  delicious  way, 
— how  he  went  out  in  a  very  excited  frame 
of  mind  from  a  meeting  of  stormy  discus- 
sion, one  clear,  still  winter  evening,  and  the 
grand,    steady  stars   overhead    said  to  him 
suddenly,  "Why  so  hot,  my  little  man?"    Or 
from  this  that  happened  to  myself  when  I 
went  out  from  the  house  in  an  anguished 
state  of  mind  one    dark   evening   in  early 
summer,   and   stooped  to  touch  the  moist, 
cool  grass  and  my  hand  closed  over  some 
little  white  clover  blossoms.     Into  my  in- 
most heart  those  little  blossoms  spoke,  sur- 
prisingly,— the    message    was    like    a    new 
one:   "Why,  what's  the  matter   with  you? 
We    and  the  birds  and  all   growing  things 
are  very  happy.     We  are  only  doing  what 
God  tells  us  to  do.     Why  donH  you  do  what 
God  tells  you,  and  then  you  won't  worry  so?" 
"But,"  you  will  say  at  once,  "this  micro- 
scope work  might  be  done  by  a  mother,  pro- 
vided she  had  time  to  devote  to  It ;  but  it 
would  be  wholly  impracticable  in  a  Sunday- 
school."    Very  well,  then  invite  your  class 
to  your  home,  and  do  it  there,  giving,  after- 
wards to  each  member  a  task, — to  think  up 
some  little  thought  upon  the  subject  which 
must  be  told  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  class 
in  the  school,  so  that  you  may  know  that 
every  one  has  really  seen   and    understood 
what  you  have  shown.     Is  not  this  practical 
enough? 

Next,  your  objection  will  be,  "  But  this  is 
only  secular  teaching  for  the  daily  schools. " 


But,  I  say,  not  so.  The  daily  schools  are 
obliged  to  teach  only  the  beginnings  of 
knowledges  and  to  omit  their  crown,  alto- 
gether. I  tell  you  that  when,  after  dwelling 
in  primer  language  upon  the  beginnings  and 
mifoldings  of  life  in  all  its  kingdoms,  or- 
ganic and  inorganic,  when,  after  striving  to 
show  a  child  a  glimpse  of  the  glory  beyond 
that  shines  through  the  opening  doors  in 
every  apartment  in  Nature's  workshop,  you 
look  with  deep  eyes  into  his,  and  say,  your 
own  heart  swelling,  "Oh I  isn't  it  wonder- 
ful?" when  you  can  draw  from  him,  with 
eyes  deep  as  your  own,  the  answer,  as  I 
have  done :  "  Ah,  yes !  Hoxc  do  you  suppose 
it  all  heganV^ — in  that  moment  you  have 
opened  his  heart  to  the  entering  Deity  and 
your  work  lies  straight  before  you,  to  give 
that  Deity  shape.  How  can  any  thinking 
mind  doubt  that  the  child,  thus  prepared  by 
ever  so  inadequate  a  vision  of  limitless  in- 
dustry and  loving  care- taking,  would  come 
in  a  natural  way  into  a  love  for  that  great 
Love  that  so  entices  rather  than  commands? 

I  would  like  to  see  a  book,  well  written, 
with  the  title  "Evolution  for  Babes."  The 
babes  would  not  read  it,  but  their  teachers 
could  teach  God  from  it, —  always  on  one 
indispensable  condition,  that  they  have  first 
themselves  found  God  there,  and  then  en- 
thusiastically desire  to  show  him  to  others. 

If  you  tell  me  that  this  is  pantheism,  I 

deny  it.     "Nature  is  not  named  God,  but 

the  living  garment  of  God ;  and  he,  in  very 

deed,  ever  speaks  and  lives  and  loves  in  it, 

and  lives  and  loves  in  me." 

Elizabeth  Wheeleb. 
Boston. 


THE  SILENT  HOUR, 
*<  BestiU,  and  know  that  I  am  God."-P8.  xlvi.  10. 


Be  still,  my  soul,  and  iinOw. 
Be  hashed  thy  noisy  speaking, 
Cease  from  thy  constant  seeking, 
Pause  in  thy  aimless  wanderings  to  and  fro 
Be  still,  and  linow. 

Be  still,  my  soul,  and  know. 
Whose  is  the  hand  that  leads  thee, 
Whose  fostering  bonnty  feeds  thee. 
Beneath  wliat  shelter  dost  thou  daily  go  ? 
Be  still,  and  know. 

Be  still,  mv  soul,  and  know. 
Tis  He,  the  iBlessed,  guideth, 
And  all  thy  needs  provideth : 
^Tis  God  in  tenderness  that  sheltereth  so. 
Be  still,  and  know. 
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Be  still,  my  soul,  and  know. 
That  holy  Voice  upspringing, 
Its  word  of  wisdom  bringing, 
Which  thrills  like  heavenly  music,  soft  and  low, 
Dost  thon  not  know  ? 

Be  still,  and  thon  shalt  know. 
The  mystic  Word  that  thrilled  thee, 
And  with  strange  wonder  filled  thee, 
'Twas  God ;  and,  hark !  he  speaketh  to  thee  now. 
Be  still,  and  know. 


Athol,  Mass. 


Charlbs  E.  Prrkins. 


THE   TWENTIETH   OF  JOHN. 


1.  It  is  almost  universally  conceded  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  one  of  the  later  books 
of  the  New  Testament. 

2.  It  is  equally  indisputable  that  the 
author  of  it  was  a  Christian  believer. 

3.  It  follows,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that,  if 
lie  was  not  actually  acquainted  with  the 
three  Synoptic  Gospels,  he  was  at  least 
familiar  with  the  traditions,  oral  or  writ- 
ten, out  of  which  the  synoptics  were  con- 
structed. To  deny  this  is  either  to  deny  the 
first  or  the  second  of  the  preceding  proposi- 
tions, or  else  it  is  to  claim  that  the  writer 
had  an  entirely  original  and  independent 
knowledge  of  Jesus*  history. 

4.  It  is  almost  universally  conceded  that 
the  author  held  a  very  exalted  view  of 
Christ.  So  true  is  this  that  it  is  frequently 
said,  Such  a  high  Christology  could  not 
have  been  developed  earlier  than  in  the 
second  century. 

5.  The  third  and  fourth  of  these  proposi- 
tions give  to  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  a  very  i>eculiar  interest. 
Mark  tells  us  that  three  women  went  to  the 
tomb,  after  the  sun  had  risen,  and  found  a 
young  man  in  the  tomb,  arrayed  in  white, 
who  told  them  that  Jesus  was  not  there. 
Luke  says  more  than  three  came  at  early 
dawn,  and  received  the  message  from  two 
men  in  dazzling  apparel.  Matthew  also 
says  it  was  at  early  dawn ;  but  he  gives  us 
only  two  women,  and  one  angel,  with  an 
appearance  like  lightning,  and  raiment 
like  snow,  who  descended  with  a  great 
earthquake,  and  told  the  women  that  Jesus 
was  not  there. 

The  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  un- 
doubtedly having  the  most  exalted  ideas  of 
Christ,  and  undoubtedly  being  familiar  with 
these  traditions  concerning  the  resurrection. 


writes  what  we  call  the  twentieth  chapter 
in  his  little  book,  precisely  as  though  he 
meant  deliberately  to  discredit  these  reporta, 
and  strip  the  event  of  these  factitious  an- 
gelic glories. 

He  begins  by  saying  it  was  very  early, 
while  it  was  yet  dark,  that  Mary  went  to 
the  tomb  alone,  and  saw  it  was  open.  She 
runs  back  and  gets  John  and  Peter,  and 
they  hurry  to  the  garden,  and  both  enter 
the  tomb.  They  do  not  find  the  body,  but 
find  the  cloths  in  which  it  had  been  wrapped 
lying  in  two  separate  parcels.  The  writer 
is  very  particular  to  say  that  both  apostles 
saw,  and  noted,  that  the  cloths  were  not  to- 
gether, but  in  two  different  places.  They 
return  to  the  city,  and  Mary  remains,  weep- 
ing; and,  looking  into  the  tomb,  she  sees 
two  angels  in  white,  who  ask  her  why  she 
weeps.  She  replies,  and  then  suddenly  per- 
ceives Jesus  standing  near,  who  repeats  the 
angels*  question  in  their  very  words.  She 
thinks  him  the  gardener,  until  he  calls  her 
by  name,  when  she  recognizes  him. 

How  can  we  account  for  it  that  this 
writer,  holding  Christ  in  such  exalted  honor, 
nevertheless  appears  so  deliberately  to  set  to 
work  to  destroy  his  reader*s  faith  in  the 
Angelophany?  It  was  dark,  Mary's  eyes 
were  so  full  of  tears  that  in  the  dim  light 
she  did  not  recognize  Jesus  when  she  had 
turned  and  looked  at  him;  yet  it  was  on 
her  testimony  alone  that  the  appearance  of 
the  angels  rested.  And  what  was  her  testi- 
mony? That  she  had  looked  out  of  gray 
dawn  into  the  dark  tomb,  and  had  seen  two 
angels  in  white,  just  where  Peter  and  John 
had  but  a  few  moments  before  entered,  and 
found  nothing  but  two  white  heaps  of  grave- 
clothes. 

The  more  carefully  I  ponder  this  question, 
so  much  the  more  firmly  am  I  convinced 
that  there  is  but  one  rational  answer  to  it ; 
namely,  that  the  writer  is  the  Apostle  John 
himself,  striving  with  conscientious  fidelity 
to  narrate  things  exactly  as  he  saw  them 
and  as  he  understood  them.  As  far  as  he 
knew,  Mary  alone  saw  Jesus  on  Swiday 
morning;  but  he  and  the  other  apostles, 
except  Thomas,  saw  him  that  same  evening. 
Jesus  was  crucified  on  Friday,  died  in  the 
afternoon,  and  in  thirty  or  thirty-six  hours 
afterward  had  returned  to  life.  I  see  noth- 
ing in  that  statement  incredible,  or  beyond 
the  power  of  evidence  to  substantiate.    We 
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have  in  this  twentieth  of  John  eyidence 
which  seems  to  me  conclusive,  especially 
when  it  is  backed  up  by  the  patent,  unde- 
niable fact  that  the  whole  existence  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  its  triumphs  for 
nearly  twenty  centuries,  have  been  based 
upon  the  faith  of  the  first  generation  of 
Christians  that  Christ  has  risen. 

Delicate  points  of  nature  peer  out  through 
the  traditions.  John  must  have  got  hold  of 
Mary* 8  own  account  of  that  first  Sunday 
morning,  or  how  else  should  he  have  felt 
that  her  rapturous  '^Rabboni!"  must  be  pre- 
served in  its  Hebrew  form?  Mark  must 
have  got  his  version  from  Peter,  or  why 
should  he  have  inserted  in  the  angel's  mes- 
sage the  words  ''and  Peter"?  And  how 
powerfully  (as  our  beloved  and  venerated 
Dr.  Fumess  showed  us,  many  decades  ago) 
does  that  "and  Peter"  testify  to  the  reality 
of  the  transaction,  and  to  the  identity  (in- 
timated by  John)  of  the  angel  with  Jesus 
himself.  He  alone  would  thus  remember 
the  penitent  apostle.  Thomas  Hill. 


BARXUM  SEEN  THROUGH  ESGLISH 
SPECTACLES, 


This  prince  of  showmen,  from  the  first  to 
the  last  of  his  life,  was  ever  distinguished 
by  his  kindness.  On  Tuesday  morning, 
chatting  with  his  minister.  Rev.  J.  Fisher, 
of  Bridgeport,  he  said,  in  his  usual  cheerful 
manner,  he  was  ready  to  obey  the  death 
summons  as  soon  as  his  Master  called  him. 
In  the  afternoon  the  call  came. 

Through  a  long  life  he  was  not  less 
anxious  for  the  sobriety,  thrift,  and  virtue 
of  his  neighbors  than  for  their  entertain- 
ment. A  lady  friend  of  ours  tells  us  that, 
some  forty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Barnum 
heard  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  that 
she  was  left  with  a  large  family,  he  sent  her 
most  kindly  a  handsome  present  of  money, 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  promptings  of 
his  heart  to  lessen  her  anxiety.  She  thanked 
him  by  a  letter,  and  told  him  how  provi- 
dential was  bis  gift.  He  replied  that  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  him  to  have  been  a  second 
Providence  to  her.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago 
he  gave  a  sum  of  money  to  erect  in  Bridge- 
port a  Natural  History  Museum,  and  since 
the  beginning  of  this  year  made  his  church 
a  present  of  £2,000.  We  have  also  had  the 
pleasure  of  going  through  the  splendid  build- 


ing he  erected  at  Tufts  College,  Boston,  as 
Natural  History  Museum  for  the  students, 
which  must  have  cost  him  many  thousands 
of  pounds.  He  certainly  practised  John 
Wesley's  maxim,  "Make  as  much  as  you 
can,  save  as  much  as  you  can,  aud  give  as 
much  as  yoa  can."  No  one  could  look  on 
his  fine,  bland,  and  benevolent  face  without 
reading  in  that  countenance  that  there  was 
goodness  in  his  heart  as  well  as  a  large 
piece  of  fun  in  his  nature. 

It  seems  only  yesterday  that  he  called  on 
us  at  the  Christian  Life  office,  as  he  had 
been  told  by  some  one  that  we  were  in  receipt 
of  the  American  religious  papers  which  he 
liked  to  see.  This  led  him  to  ask  us  more 
than  once  to  call  at  his  hotel.  Here  it  was 
we  learned  that  he  had  written  a  paper 
while  in  London  on  the  question,  "Why  I 
am  a  Universalist. "  He  favored  us  with 
the  loan  of  the  manuscript,  which  he 
thought  might  be  printed  after  his  death. 

We  induced  him  to  allow  us  the  posses- 
sion of  the  article  for  the  Christian  World. 
It  appeared  in  that  journal,  and  was  read  by 
several  ministers  from  their  pulpits.  It 
has  since  been  printed  as  a  tract,  and  in  the 
Japanese  language  as  well  as  the  English, 
and  has  secured  a  circulation,  up  to  the 
present  time,  of  some  sixty  thousand  copies. 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  and  clever  essay, 
doing  immense  credit  to  Mr.  Bamum 's  head 
and  heart.* 

From  what  we  have  stated,  it  may  now 
be  seen  that  Mr.  Barnum  had  a  religious 
side  to  his  nature.  He  never  travelled  with- 
out his  Bible,  of  which  he  was  a  student. 
He  also  told  us  that  the  little  volume  of 
our  mutual  friend,  Dr.  Hanson,  "Daily 
Manna,"  was  a  cherished  companion  of  his. 

When  in  New  York,  he  usually  attended 
the  ministry  of  our  revered  countryman,  Rob- 
ert Collyer.  "  Probably, "  said  he,  "  you  know 
the  anecdote  which  states  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Universalis ts  and  the  Unitarians : 
the  former  believe  God  is  too  good  to  damn 
any  one,  and  the  latter  believe  that  man  is 
too  good  to  be  damned. "  Mr.  Bamum  has 
long  been  regarded  as  the  prince  of  show- 
men. If  he  could  say,  as.  he  could,  "  I  have 
amused  and  Instructed  more  persons  than 
any  other  showman  who  ever  lived,"  he 
could  also  say,  "I  have  always  given  the 
public  a  shilling's  worth  for  their  shilling, 

*  It  was  printed  in  the  Unitarian  of  September,  1890. 
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and,  with  all  my  love  of  fun  and  fame,  I 
have  never  pandered  to  any  temptation  of  a 
demoralizing  character. " 

The  words  of  a  poet  might  justly  be  ap- 
plied to  the  merriment  that  he  created: — 

"You    hear  that  he's  laughing,  you   think 

he's  all  fun ; 
But  the  angels  laugh,  too,  at  the  good  he 

has  done. 
The  children  laugh  loud  as  they  troop  to  his 

call, 
And  the  poor  man  that  knows  him  laughs 

loudest  of  all. " 

He  was  brimful  of  wit  and  fun  that  seemed 
to  well  up  from  his  benevolent  soul.  He 
could  interest  and  please  the  humblest  and 
the  highest  of  social  rank.  "Would  you 
not  like  to  run  the  Life  Guards?"  said  an 
illustrious  personage  to  him  one  day.  "I 
have  no  desire,"  he  replied,  "to  run  the 
Life  Guards  in  the  States ;  but  I  would  give 
you  liberal  terms  to  run  your  Royal  High- 
ness in  my  country."  Mr.  Barnum  has  been 
welcomed  not  only  by  numbers  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  titled  among  us,  but  by 
crowned  heads.  He  was  equally  at  home 
with  the  prince  and  the  peasant.  By  the  side 
of  dukes  and  earls  he  was  capital  company. 
In  the  drawing-room  he  was  not  less  the 
object  of  interest  than  in  the  arena.  It 
was  more  than  once  observed  of  the  "great- 
est show  on  earth"  that  Mr.  Barnum  himself 
was  of  greater  interest  than  his  show. 
There  must  have  been  real  merit  in  the 
man,  and  there  was.  Think  of  him,  in 
cultivated  Boston,  taking  in  one  day  £3,000 
as  entrance  money  to  his  entertainment. 

His  life  has  not  been  without  some  sig- 
nificance and  human  service.  We  have  all 
our  different  gifts  for  some  wise  purpose. 
His  appeared  to  be  to  please.  He  said: 
"  Men  like  to  be  tickled,  and  talked  into  a 
momentary  belief  in  what  they  well  know  to 
be  a  delusion.  I  am  here  to  do  it  for 
them."  He  more  than  once  reminded  us  of 
a  great,  kind-hearted  man  who  drew  the 
children  around  him  to  hear  some  impossible 
story.  They  knew  it  was  impossible,  and 
they  knew  his  entertaining  qualities,  and 
they  were  always  willing  to  listen  to  him ; 
and  they  knew  he  was  good,  and  he  was. 
Not  only  of  children,    but  of  others,  it  is 

said, 

"A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  best  of  men. " 


He  set  the  example,  too,  of  immense  in- 
dustry: he  was  always  busy.  Disappoint- 
ments and  disasters  he  knew,  like  others; 
but  he  made  them  the  stepping-stones  to 
his  success.  He  never  said  "fail."  We 
have  heard  from  him  several  times  since  he 
left  London,  and  there  was  always  some- 
thing cheerful  and  bright  in  his  correspond- 
ence. We  are  sure  no  death  will  be  more 
regretted,  among  both  old  and  young,  in  the 
Great  Republic,  and  elsewhere,  than  his. — 
London  Christian  Life, 


A    HISTORIC    CHURCH    AND    A 
NOTABLE  MEETING. 


The  oldest  church  building  in  Kansas  is 
the  church  from  which  the  Unitarian  society 
of  Lawrence  moved  about  a  month  ago.  A 
new  and  more  convenient  church  has  been 
erected,  and  on  Sunday,  April  26,  the  fare- 
well meeting  in  the  old  was  held.  The 
occasion  drew  together  a  large  congregation, 
representing  all  denominations,  but  miited 
in  interest  in  the  old  building  on  account  of 
its  historic  associations.  This  final  meeting 
in  the  old  church,  which  was  so  closely  cK)n- 
nected  with  the  early  and  exciting  history 
of  Kansas,  was  very  appropriately  made  a 
time  for  recalling  something  of  the  history 
of  its  struggle  to  become  a  free  State  as  well 
as  of  the  history  of  the  church. 

In  the  morning  Rev.  John  S.  Brown,  the 
second  pastor  of  the  church,  who  is  now 
eighty-five  years  of  age,  preached.  His  ser- 
mon was  a  review  of  the  progress  of  religious 
thought  during  his  lifetime,  and  was  remark- 
ably full  of  interest. 

In  the  afternoon  there  were  letters  read 
and  addresses  given,  reviving  memories  of 
the  religious  life  of  the  young  free  state 
community.  The  addresses  were  by  Capt. 
J.  G.  Haskell,  Gov.  Robinson,  Rev.  W.  C. 
Tenney,  Mr.  Alfred  Whitman,  and  Mr. 
C.  L.  Edwards.  A  letter  from  Mrs.  Gov. 
Robinson  was  read  by  the  chairman,  recall- 
ing the  Sunday  afternoon  meetings  held  at 
their  house  on  Mount  Oread  (now  a  part  of 
the  city  of  Lawrence)  in  1855,  the  laying 
of  the  comer-stone  of  the  church,  and  the 
rejoicings  over  the  building. 

The  chairman  also  read  a  letter  from 
Rev.  E.  Nute,  the  first  pastor  of  the  chutvb. 
Mr.  Nute  said : — 

"My  mind    reverts    to    that   day,   nearly 
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thirty-four  years  ago,  when  the  first  meeting 
for  public  worship  was  held  within  these 
then  rude,  unfinished  walls.  Compared 
with  the  average  occupancy  of  meeting- 
houses, it  is  but  a  short  time;  but,  meas- 
ured by  the  long  series  of  stirring  and 
tragic  events  and  the  changes  in  the  progress 
of  your  historic  city,  it  seems  more  like  a 
rounded  century.  It  is  only  the  period  of 
an  average  generation ;  yet,  taking  into  view 
the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  the 
march  of  civilization,  is  it  too  much  to  say 
that  the  changes  wrought  have  been  greater 
than  that  of  centuries  that  preceded? 

"  Your  primitive  house  of  worship  stands 
the  most  conspicuous,  if  not  absolutely  the 
sole,  relic  of  the  olden  time. 

"May  it  long  remain  as  the  eloquent  mon- 
ument and  reminder  of  those  days  when, 
amid  heroic  strife  and  bloodshed,  perils  and 
privations,  which  to-day  are  more  like  hid- 
eous dreams  than  sober  realities,  these  walls 
were  reared.  Here,  within  sight  of  this 
tHlifice,  were  enacted  the  opening  scenes  of 
the  great  struggle  on  which  hung  the  des- 
tinies of  oar  nation.  Here  began  the  bloody 
contest  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
giant  evil  which,  had  it  continued  for  an- 
other generation,  might  have  destroyed  the 
Union,  and  established  a  republic  with  sla- 
very for  its  chief  comer-stone. 

"It  may  not  be  too  presumptuous  to  assert 
that  the  pioneer  churches  of  Lawrence,  like 
those  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  of  New 
England,  were  the  ark  of  safety  for  our 
country ;  that  they  cast  the  turning  weight 
into  the  scale  when  the  interests  of  the 
nation  and  of  human  civilization  hung  wav- 
ering in  the  balance.  Truly,  you  have 
abundant  cause  for  thanksgiving  in  the 
memories  of  the  past  and  powerful  incite- 
ments to  renewed  and  hopeful  endeavor. " 

The  history  of  the  building  as  the  home 
of  the  first  free  school  in  Kansas  was  then 
given  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Edwards,  who  came  to 
Lawrence  in  1856,  was  chorister  and  super- 
intendent of  the  union  Sunday-school, 
which  was  held  in  the  church,  and  princi- 
pal of  the  Quincy  High  School  and  Lawrence 
University,  which  for  a  time  held  their 
sessions  in  its    basement. 

The  annals  of  the  early  churches  in  Law- 
rence were  read,  and  those  of  the  Unita- 
rian church  were  as  follows : — 

"The  Unitarians,  while  not  the  first  to 


occupy  the  field  for  church  work,  were  the 
first  to  complete  a  permanent  house  of  wor- 
ship. About  May,  1855,  Rev.  E.  Nute  ar- 
rived here,  and  preached  his  first  sermon  in 
the  open  air  on  Mount  Oread,  May  28. 
The  Herald  of  Freedom  of  June  0,  speaking 
of  Mr.  Nute^s  meeting,  said:  ^Mr.  Nute 
comes  among  us  as  a  missionary  from  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  classical  education,  a  very 
pleasant  speaker,  and,  withal,  we  believe, 
a  very  worthy  man. ' 

'^Mr.  Nute  continued  these  meetings  on 
Mount  Oread,  Sunday  afternoons,  during 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1855.  On  his  return 
from  a  visit  East  in  August,  he  called  a 
meeting  of  those  interested  in  building  a 
church,  and  October  13  announced  that 
funds  had  been  raised  for  the  erection  of  a 
Unitarian  church,  forty  by  sixty  feet  on  the 
ground,  with  basement  and  gallery.  The 
result  of  this  movement  was  the  erection  of 
this  church  building  which  you  have  occu- 
pied more  than  thirty  years. 

''The  Unitarians  of  Boston  at  that  time 
evidently  seemed  to  think  that  a  town  clock 
and  bell  were  a  necessary  appendage  to  a 
church  building,  and  so  they  provided  one 
for  this  church.  It  was  shipped,  I  believe, 
by  the  way  of  New  Orleans,  and  for  some 
reason  did  not  reach  its  place  of  destination 
for  three  or  four  years,  and,  when  it  did 
arrive,  was  found  to  be  damaged  and  some 
parts  of  it  lost;  and  so  it  was  sent  to  the 
machine-shop  foi;  repairs.  They  fotmd, 
when  the  bell  and  clock  arrived,  that  they 
had  no  place  to  put  it  in;  and  so  it  was 
placed,  after  being  repaired,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  machine-shop,  and  its  striking 
parts  were  connected  with  the  steam- whistle. 
For  a  long  time  the  steam-whistle  took  the 
place  of  the  bell,  and  struck  th3  hours  of 
the  day.  Later  the  city  came  to  your  aid, 
and  furnished  funds  for  the  completion  of 
the  tower,  where  the  clock  and  bell  were 
placed,  which  for  nearly  thirty  years  have 
counted  the  time  and  called  the  people  to 
work. 

"A  few  months  ago  they  were  removed  to 
our  new  high  school  building;  and  to-day 
you  leave  this  old  church,  with  all  its  sacred 
memories,  for  your  new  home  which  you 
have  provided.  May  peace  and  prosperity 
attend  you." 

Capt.  J.  6.  Haskell,  one  of  the  board  of 
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trustees  when  the  building  was  finished, 
said,  with  reference  to  this  bell  and  its 
givers :  "  On  that  bell  the  donors  placed  the 
inscription,  *  Proclaim  liberty,' — a  motto  sig- 
nificant for  the  Boston  Unitarians  of  their 
progressive  spirit  in  all  things.  I  was  then 
living  in  Boston,  and  attended  the  services 
of  Theodore  Parker,  Freeman  Clarke,  Starr 
King,  and  E.  £.  Hale.  Their  four  churches 
were  the  centre  from  which  the  effective  in- 
fluence for  liberty  proceeded.  It  was  they 
who  inspired  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society. 
Those  men,  and  they  alone,  dared  to  give 
Kansas  preludes  in  their  services, —  not 
every  Sunday,  but  frequently.  Their  spirit 
is  a  precious  heritage  to  you  and  to  me. 
That  spirit  is  stamped  in  the  bronze  letters 
of  the  old  bell,  *  Proclaim  liberty. '  Did  you 
ever  consider  what  it  meant  that  there  was 
no  Unitarian  church  in  the  South?  They 
had  not  the  spirit  of  liberty  there.  They 
were  afraid  of  liberty  in  religion  as  well  as 
in  politics. 

"The  men  who  sent  that  bell  trusted  in 
the  gifts  of  God.  They  were  willing  to  trust 
the  soul  of  man  in  every  direction.  They 
meant  liberty  of  belief,  but  not  that  only. 
With  them  creed  and  deed  were  one.  They 
meant  liberty  of  person,  liberty  to  human- 
ity,— a  State  without  a  king  as  well  as  a 
church  without  a  bishop, — that  was  the  the- 
ory of  Congregationalism.  For  remember 
that  Unitarianism  is  only  a  younger  and 
more  radical  brother  of  Congregationalism. 

"And  they  went  at  it  in  the  right  spirit. 
They  put  the  free  school  in  the  basement  of 
the  church:  they  meant  liberty  of  thought, 
and  knew  that  liberty  of  conscience  could 
come  only  from  liberty  of  thought.  This 
church  stood  here  in  the  early  times  as 
Faneuil  Hall  stands  on  State  Street, — the 
rallying-place  and  bulwark  of  liberty. 

"'Liberty  to  man!' — ^that  was  what  the 
old  bell  was  taught  to  say;  dare  to  trust 
man. 

"I  bespeak  for  you  in  your  new  church 
the  spirit  that  dwelt  in  the  donors  of  the 
bell, —  liberty,  better  too  loose  than  too 
tight,  but  liberty;  and  I  wish  you  God- 
speed, and  believe  that  the  men  who  gave 
the  bell  will  be  glad  they  gave  it  if  you 
keep  on  in  their  spirit." 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  NEW  CHURCH 
IN  LAWRENCE. 


What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to 
do  justly  and  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God? 


The  Unitarian  society  in  Lawrence,  Kan., 
has  long  needed  a  new  house  of  worship 
more  comfortable  and  better  located  than 
the  old.  That  want  is  met  at  last.  On 
May  l.S  a  pretty  and  homelike  new  church, 
centrally  situated  in  the  town,  was  ded- 
icated, to  the  great  joy  of  the  faithful  little 
Unitarian  band. 

On  the  preceding  evening  a  meeting  was 
held  in  the  new  room,  with  addresses  by  the 
pastor.  Rev.  C.  G.  Howland,  and  the  Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  and  Congre- 
gational ministers  of  the  city,  and  the  Jew- 
ish rabbi. 

At  the  dedication  there  was  an  original 
hymn  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Mr. 
Howland.  Scripture  was  read  by  Rev.  J.  £. 
Roberts  of  Kansas  City.  The  opening  prayt;r 
was  offered  by  Rev.  S.  A.  Eliot  of  Denver. 
The  keys  of  the  Building  Committee  were 
formally  presented  to  the  society  by  Prof. 
W.  H.  Carruth,  Col.  O.  E.  Leamard  re- 
sponding. Addresses  were  made  by  Mr. 
B.  W.  Woodward,  Judge  Thacher,  Chan- 
cellor Snow  of  the  University  of  Ejuisas. 
Prof.  J.  H.  Canfield,  and  Rev.  T.  B.  For- 
bush.  The  prayer  of  dedication  was  offered 
by  Rev.  E.  Powell.  The  minister  and  peo- 
ple united  in  the  following  noble  and  up- 
lifting dedicatory  sentences,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Howland : — 

^^  Minister, — In  all  times  and  in  every 
land  the  children  of  men  have  erected  altars 
and  built  temples  and  sought  the  Eternal 
God.  In  obedience  to  this  high  behest  of 
our  common  nature,  we  have  built  this  house, 
that  we  may  come  here  and  offer  our  worship 
to  him.  What  though  for  him  who  fiUeth 
heaven  and  earth  there  can  be  no  dwelling 
made  with  hands,  what  though  his  way  is 
in  the  deep  and  his  knowledge  too  wonder- 
ful for  us,  and  before  him  we  are  as  chil- 
dren that  cannot  speak,  yet,  touched  by  the 
altar's  living  glow,  we  learn,  as  an  Infant, 
to  lisp  his  name.  To  Grod,  the  supremely 
Holy,  the  First  and  the  Last,  let  us  dedicate 
this  house. 

^^  People, — Here  may  we  seek  and  find 
that  Presence  which  is  over  all  and  In  all. 
holy  and  helpful  forevermore.  Blessed  be 
the  temple  hallowed  by  his  name.  Pray  for 
peace  within  its  walls,  peace  to  young  and 
old  that  enter  here,  peace  to  every  soul  abid- 
ing herein. 

^^  Minister, — Let  us  dedicate  this  churcb 
to  the  divine  law  of  righteousness,  truth, 
and  love. 

^^  People, — To  that  law  of  righteousness 
which  man  did  not  make  and  cannot  change : 
to  that  spirit  of  truth  without  which  relig- 
ion itself  is  but  an  empty  word ;  and  thst 
love  which  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  that 
thinketh  no  evil,  that  envieth  not,  that  is 
not  easily  provoked,  that  rejoiceth  in  the 
truth,  that  endureth  all  things,  and  hopeth 
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all  things,  and  shall  never  fail  or  vanish 
away,  whatever  else  may  cease, — to  these 
eternal  realities  we  solemnly  dedicate  this 
church. 

^^  Minister, — We  dedicate  this  house  to 
eternal  hope,  the  strong  persuasion  of  the 
truth,  and  the  power  of  an  endless  life. 

^^  People, — Our  fathers  thou  hast  called  to 
thy  higher  praise,  and  gathered  to  their 
fathers  must  all  the  children  be.  Thou  hast 
made  one  family,  there  and  here, — one  liv- 
ing communion  of  seen  and  unseen.  Blessed 
be  the  Lord  God  that  giveth  beauty  for  ashes 
and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of 
heaviness. 

^*  Minister. —  To  the  memory  of  Jesus 
Christ,  first  among  the  mighty  spirits  of 
our  race ;  to  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  and 
workers  for  every  form  of  truth;  to  the 
revered  names  among  the  living  and  the  dead 
in  our  own  household  of  faith ;  yea,  and  to 
the  tenderly  beloved  who  have  gone  from 
our  homes  and  friendships, — we  lovingly 
dedicate  this  house. 

^^ People, — To  a  religion  of  joy  and  trust; 
to  the  spirit  of  a  common  brotherhood  and 
all  the  kindly  helpfulness  which  that  rela- 
tionship involves ;  to  faith  in  human  reason 
and  affection  for  the  discernment  of  truth, 
and  to  its  free  and  sincere  pursuit, — we  ded- 
icate this  house. 

^^  Minister. — In  this  public  and  solemn 
manner  we  have  expressed  our  purpose  in 
building  this  house,  and  it  is  now  dedicated 
to  the  noblest  uses  that  we  can  name.  To 
this  place  may  childhood  and  youth  come, 
and  find  the  holy  spirit  of  reverence  and 
love,  of  wisdom  and  purity.  May  vigorous 
manhood  be  made  thoughtful  and  gentle 
here,  and  old  age  find  the  rest  and  peace  of 
God.  Here  may  infants  and  little  children 
be  brought,  and  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
all  that  is  noble  and  beautiful  in  life. 
When  troth  is  plighted  and  marriage  vows 
are  taken  here,  may  young  man  and  maiden 
feel  them  as  a  sacrament.  When  the  sor- 
rowful come  to  this  house,  may  they  find 
consolation,  and  may  the  sharpest  grief  be 
soothed  by  serenest  faith. 

**  People. — We  rejoice  in  the  completion  of 
this  work,  and  shall  come  here  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday  with  new  interest  and  pleasure.  We 
shall  always  welcome  most  cordially  our 
neighbors  and  friends,  and  we  now  invite 
them  to  come  here  and  share  the  hospitalities 
and  fellowship  of  oar  church.  Here  are  our 
altar  and  our  fireside,  our  place  of  worship 
and  our  common  home.  May  It  long  be,  to 
rich  and  poor  alike,  to  friends  and  stran- 
gers, to  old  and  young,  to  us  and  to  our 
children,  a  house  of  God,  a  gate  to  heaven. 
*MW. — And  do  thou.  Heavenly  Father, 
bless  and  hallow  this  place  forevermore. 
As  we  enter  these  gates  for  worship,  may 
the  bonds  of  friendship  be  strengthened  and 
extended.  Far  from  us  be  all  strife  and  un- 
charitableness.  Quicken  our  aspirations  for 
holiness;  give  as  knowledge  and  penitence 
of  the  wrong  we  do.     May  we  be  vigilant 


and  dutiful  In  all  the  work  of  our  hands  I 
May  we  be  followers  of  him  who  lived  a 
blameless  life  and  whose  joy  was  in  doing 
good,  and  may  love  and  faith  and  reverence 
grow  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day ! 
Amen. " 

The  dedication  of  the  church  was  fol- 
lowed on  the  14th  by  the  annual  session  of 
the  Missouri  Valley  Conference. 


THE    ESSENTIALS    OF    CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 


The  first  great  truth  taught  by  Christ  is 
that  there  is  One  Almighty  Being,  whose 
nature  is  goodness  and  love,  who  is  in  a 
father  ^s  relation  to  every  human  soul.  The 
second  follows  from  it,  that  we  are  one  and 
all,  children  of  God,  and  bound  up  forever 
with  him  as  a  child  with  a  father.  The 
third  is  that  on  account  of  this  there  is  a 
spiritual  brotherhood  of  all  men,  which 
carries  with  it  all  the  duties  and  loves  of 
brotherhood.  The  fourth  is  that,  since  the 
Father  is  immortal,  so  are  the  children,  and 
that  all  those  whom  we  call  dead,  and  all 
those  whom  we  now  call  living,  and  that  all 
who  shall  be  bom  are  alive  now  in  the 
thought  of  God,  and  shall  be  loving  and 
thinking  and  resting  forever  and  ever  in  a 
vast  humanity  which  will  attain  perfection 
in  God  and  enjoy  him  forever  and  ever. 
And,  fifth,  these  carry  with  them  the  final 
overthrow  of  all  evil,  and  the  faith  that,  in 
spite  of  all  that  seemingly  contradicts  them. 
Love  and  Righteousness  rule  and  develop 
the  world.  Stopfobd  A.  Brooke. 


''T^E  FREE  CHURCH  OF  AMERICA." 

Under  the  above  heading  the  Christian 
Register  of  May  7  prints  a  letter  containing 
what  the  writer  calls  a  "Sketch  of  Resolu- 
tions proposed  for  the  Consideration  of  the 
Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Chris- 
tian Churches  to  be  held  at  Saratoga  this 
coming  Autumn.*' 

Said  "Sketch  of  Resolutions"  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Whereas  the  name  "Unitarian,"  while 
holding  honored  memories,  is  nevertheless, 
upon  the  whole,  somewhat  misleading  rather 
than  helpful  or  characteristic,  and  represents 
no  important  living  issue,  but  is  popularly 
associated  with  historical,  negative,  and 
transitional  views  rather  than  with  distinct, 
positive,  or  inspiring  modern  thought  in 
religion ; 

Inasmuch,  too,  as  many  who  gladly  accept 
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our  thought  for  various  reasons  object  to  a 
name  which  appears  to  them  to  be  that  only 
of  a  sect; 

And,  since  the  times  demand,  in  behalf  of 
increasing  numbers  of  earnest  minds,  a 
clearer  settlng-forth  of  the  comprehensive, 
constructive,  and  practical  nature  of  the 
religion  which  the  wisest  and  best  men  and 
women  are  everywhere  coming  to  adopt, — 

Besolced,  therefore,  that  we  recommend, 
as  far  and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  disuse 
of  the  word  "Unitarian,  "and  that  we  hence- 
forth call  ourselves  and  ask    to  be    called 

The  Free  Church  of  America; 

and  that  we  seek  to  include  in  this  designa- 
tion those  of  whatever  name,  whose  religious 
thought  asks  the  methods  of  fearless  in- 
quiry, who  would  make  their  sympathies  as 
wide  as  humanity,  and  whose  practical  end 
is  righteousness,  the  doing  of  good,  and  the 
growth  of  love  in  the  world. 

With  regard  to  this  proposition,  one  or 
two  thoughts  suggest  themselves. 

First,  is  the  name  "Unitarian"  one  that 
we  can  so  easily  rid  ourselves  of  as  the 
writer  would  seem  to  suppose?  And,  even 
if  we  can,  are  we  quite  sure  that  we  want 
to?  We  might  possibly  gain  in  certain 
ways ;  but  is  it  clear  that  we  would  not  lose 
much  more  in  other  ways? 

Second,  what  is  the  real  meaning  of  the 
change  proposed?  What  is  the  writer's  in- 
tention as  to  the  character  of  this  Free 
Church  of  America?  Is  the  new  church  to 
be  one  in  fact  or  only  in  name?  If  it  is 
not  to  be  Unitarian  or  Trinitarian,  is  it  to 
be  Christian?  Is  it  to  be  established  for 
the  worship  of  God,  as  one  of  its  ends?  Or 
will  it,  like  the  so-called  church  founded  by 
August  Comte,  recognize  no  God  except 
Humanity?  Or,  still  again,  are  worship 
and  the  God- idea  to  be  put  among  the 
optionals? 

These  queries  are  not  manufactured :  they 
are  compelled  by  the  very  strange  fact  that 
the  proposition  for  this  new  "  Free  Church 
of  America"  leaves  out  all  reference  to 
Christianity,  to  Christ,  to  God,  to  worship, 
and  gives  no  slightest  hint  or  intimation  of 
any  purpose  higher  than  that  of  an  associa- 
tion of  Comtists,  or  an  Ethical  Culture 
society.  Of  course,  all  this  may  be  an  acci- 
dental omission.  We  hope  it  is.  But,  if 
so,  it  is  a  very  unfortunate  omission. 

The  main  thing  that  we  are  told  about  the 
proposed  new  church  is  that  it  must  be 
broad,  so  broad  as  to  contain  all  people  who 
believe  in  "fearless  inquiry,"  "sympathies 
wide  as  humanity,"  "righteousness,"  "doing 


good, ""love."  These  are  words  and  expres- 
sions with  which  we  have  grown  very  famil- 
iar within  a  few  years  past.  On  the  lips  of 
men  who  see  in  them  all  that  is  essential  to 
Unitarian  ism,  we  have  learned  exactly  what 
they  mean. 

We  confess,  therefore,  that  this  proposi- 
tion in  the  Christian  Register  looks  to  us 
very  much  like  a  shrewd  plan  to  get  the 
National  Conference  practically  to  repudiate 
its  Christian  and  theistic  character,  and  to 
commit  itself  to  a  very  wild  and  loose 
scheme  of  ethical  ism.  Of  course,  we  may  l>e 
mistaken.  We  shall  be  glad  if  we  find  that 
we  are. 

BROADENING    OUR  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 


Editor  of  the  Unitarian :  — 

In  a  National  Convention  of  Unitarians, 
assembled  in  New  York  City  April,  18tJ5, 
was  formed  what  has  since  been  known  as 
"  The  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and 
Other  Christian  Churches."  James  Free- 
man Clarke  preached  the  sermon  of  the 
occasion.  In  it  he  said:  "I  hope  that, 
though  we  meet  as  a  Unitarian  Convention 
this  year,  we  shall  meet  next  year  on  a  much 
broader  basis,  which  shall  include  all  Lib- 
eral Christian  churches  who  may  desire  to 
co-operate  with  us.  We  and  they  can  be 
what  we  choose  at  home,  have  our  own 
creeds  and  methods,  but  can  meet  once  a 
year  in  a  National  Convention,  with  ail 
who  believe  in  a  broad  co-operation  for 
Christian  work."  (Life  of  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  p.  266.) 

Thus  it  was  that  our  National  Conference 
was  started  as  a  Liberal  Christian  Alliance, 
and  so  it  stands  at  this  day.  j.  c. 

BostoD,  Mass. 

Such,  it  is  true,  seems  to  have  been  Dr. 
Clarke's  idea;  and  the  name  of  the  Con- 
ference makes  room,  after  a  fashion,  for 
other  churches  besides  our  own.  But,  prac- 
tically, this  has  been  little  more  than  nom- 
inal. Our  Conference  name  gives  Unita- 
rians an  overshadowing  prominence,  and 
extends  but  a  chilly  welcome  to  any  others ; 
while,  as  a  fact,  little  effort  seems  ever  to 
have  been  made  to  bring  in  our  Universal! st 
or  Independent  Liberal  Christian  brethren. 
Perhaps  this  plan  has  been  wisest;  perhaps 
It  will  be  wisest  to  continue  the  same. 
But,  if  so,  there  is  still  need  for  a  real  Lib- 
eral Christian  Alliance.  For  ourselves,  how- 
ever, we  confess  our  leaning  toward  Dr. 
darkens  plan.  Now  that  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  is  a  representative 
body,  and  in  the  fullest  sense  national,  we 
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see  no  reason  why  our  national  denomina- 
tional life  (strictly  speaking)  should  not  he 
poured  wholly  through  the  ample  channels 
of  that  Association,  leaving  the  National 
Conference  to  hroaden  out  and  hecome  really 
what  seems  to  have  heen  in  Dr.  Clarke^ s 
mind, — a  general  congress  of  the  Liberal 
Christian  churches  of  America.  That  in 
some  form  or  other  there  ought  to  be  an  or- 
ganization to  bring  together  in  large  num- 
bers, annually,  biennially,  or  triennially, 
representatives  of  all  phases  of  liberal 
Christianity,  we  feel  increasingly  sure. 
Surely,  the  time  has  come  for  the  different 
divisions  of  the  great  (great  and  strong, 
if  united)  Liberal  Christian  army  to  know 
each  other,  and  to  discover  that  they  are 
only  divisions  of  one.  army,  Nothing  do 
Unitarians  and  Universalists  more  need  than 
plans  and  aims  that  look  beyond  sect  lines. 
^Vliile  we  give  due  diligence  to  the  smaller 
things,  let  us  not  be  blind  to  the  larger.  It 
grows  increasingly  evident  that  there  are 
larger  things  to  plan  for  than  we  have  yet 
ventured. 

We  commend  to  the  Council  of  our  Na- 
tional Conference  the  question  whether  they 
cannot  with  good  results  open  the  doors  of 
the  coming  meeting  in  Saratoga  much  more 
widely  than  usual.  For  ourselves  we  should 
greatly  like  to  see  in  prominent  places  on 
the  progranmie  some  of  the  leading  brethren 
of  the  Universalist  Church,  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  Liberal  Christianity  outside  of 
our  own  immediate  fold. — [Editor.] 


THE  BOSTON  ANNIVERSARIES, 


We  delay  the  issue  of  this  number  of  the 
Unitarian  to  allow  us  to  give  our  readers  a 
glance  at  the  Boston  May  meetings,  and  es- 
pecially to  enable  us  to  print  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  This  re- 
port is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  encour- 
aging, and  stirring  ever  made  by  that  Board. 
Let  no  one  fail  to  read  it  It  is  a  graphic 
picture  of  what  our  national  missionary  or- 
ganization has  done  the  past  year,  and  the 
far  greater  work  that  opens.  Does  any  one 
think  we  are  dead  or  asleep  or  standing 
still,  let  him  look  into  this  report  and  see. 
Does  any  one  think  our  mission  is  accom- 
plished and  that  there  is  no  more  for  us  to 
do,  let  him  read  these  pages  and  find  his 
mistake.  We  see  not  how  any  one  can 
place  himself  face  to  face  with  the  facts 


recounted  by  Secretary  Reynolds  without 
feeling  anew  the  greatness  of  the  mission 
which  God  has  intrusted  to  the  Unitarians 
of  this  country,  or  without  being  stirred 
with  new  zeal  and  consecration.  We  repeat, 
let  every  reader  of  the  Unitarian  read  this 
report  of  Secretary  Reynolds.  Anniversary 
Week  was  crowded  with  interesting  meet- 
ings ;  but  this  report  was  the  central  thing 
of  all,  because  amid  all  the  delightful  and 
inspiring  talking  this  showed  what  we  have 
done,  and,  perhaps  still  more  important, 
what  there  is  still  to  be  done. 

For  the  ipost  part,  the  weather  of  the 
week  was  fine.  The  Common  and  Public 
Garden  were  at  their  loveliest.  The  Unita- 
rian Headquarters  were  as  full  of  attraction 
and  hospiiality  as  ever.  The  representa- 
tives of  our  churches,  East  and  West,  were 
out  in  good  numbers. 

Many  meetings  of  great  interest  are 
held  on  this  week  besides  those  of  a  dis- 
tinctly Unitarian  character.  Our  Univer- 
salist brethren  had  several,  which  were  weU 
attended  and  full  of  earnestness  and  hope. 
The  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Union, 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  influential  insti- 
tutions of  the  city,  celebrated  its  anniver- 
sary with  a  large  attendance  of  friends  of 
all  denominations.  The  American  Peace 
Society,  the  Social  Science  Institute,  the 
New  England  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
the  Moral  Education  Society,  and  the  Free 
Religious  Association,  all  held  important 
meetings  with  attractive  speakers. 

Our  own  Unitarian  gatherings  consisted 
of  a  devotional  meeting  each  morning  of  the 
week  at  8.30  in  King's  Chapel, —  these  were 
well  attended  for  so  early  an  hour,  and  were 
very  uplifting  and  delightful, —  followed  by 
meetings  of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Alliance  of  Unitarian 
and  Other  Liberal  Christian  Women,  the 
Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society,  the  Tem- 
perance Society,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Unity  Clubs,  the  National  Guild  Alliance, 
the  Ministerial  Union,  the  Berry  Street  Con- 
ference of  Ministers;  also  the  anniversary 
of  the  Children's  Mission  to  the  Children  of 
the  Destitute,  the  annual  meeting  of  Lend 
a  Hand  Clubs  and  Orders  based  upon  the 
Wadsworth  Mottoes,  the  annual  reception 
extended  by  Rev.  Brooke  Herford  to  all 
visiting  ministers,  and  the  Unitarian  Festi- 
val at  Music  Hall. 
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The  great  day  of  the  week  was  Tuesday, 
which  was  all  devoted  to  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association.  Tremont  Temple  was 
full  morning  and  afternoon,  and  crowded 
in  the  evening.  The  morning  was  devoted 
to  business,  the  election  of  officers,  and  re- 
ports and  plans  of  work.  There  was  a 
division  of  judgment  as  to  the  new  director 
to  be  elected  from  the  West.  A  few  mem- 
bers of  the  Western  Conference  strongly 
urged  the  election  of  Rev.  J.  R.  Effinger, 
secretary  of  that  conference,  as  the  distinct 
representative  of  that  conference.  Others 
urged  the  name  of  Rev.  S.  M..  Crothers  of 
St.  Paul  as  quite  as  ably  and  acceptably  rep- 
resenting the  Western  Conference  (twenty- 
nine  churches)  and  all  the  rest  of  the  West 
(sixty-five  churches)  besides.  Mr.  Crothers 
was  elected,  and  the  denomination,  alike 
East  and  West,  is  to  be  congratulated  that 
he  was;  for  his  election  means  increasing 
harmony  in  the  West,  whereas  Mr.  Effin- 
ger's  would  have  meant  continuing  and 
deepening  antagonisms.  The  afternoon  and 
evening  meetings  of  the  Association  were 
given  to  addresses,  and  some  earnest,  able, 
and  stirring  ones  we  had  from  eight  or  nine 
of  our  best  men,  representing  all  sections 
of  the  country. 

The  social  meeting  of  the  ministers  at 
Mr.  Herford's  afforded  the  best  opportunity 
of  the  week  for  the  preachers  to  meet  each 
other.  They  were  very  appreciative  of  the 
kindness  of  their  host  in  giving  such  an 
opportunity. 

The  intellectual  high  tide  of  the  week  was 
reached  at  the  Berry  Street  Conference, 
where  Rev.  J.  C.  Learned  of  St.  Louis  gave 
an  able  paper  upon  '^Three  Distinctions  in 
Worship."  The  discussion  which  followed 
the  paper  was  particularly  strong,  construc- 
tive, and  helpful. 

We  have  not  space  to  report  the  Sunday- 
school,  Unity  Club,  Temperance,  and  Guild 
meetings,  but  hope  to  do  so  to  some  extent 
in  our  next.  They  were  not  so  large  as  they 
ought  to  have  been,  yet  they  were  all  inter- 
esting and  excellent.  They  represent  very 
important  movements.  Our  churches  every- 
where should  give  earnest  heed  to  them. 

In  popular  interest  and  enjoyment  the 
climax  of  the  week  was,  as  usual,  the  Thurs- 
day evening  Festival  at  Music  Hall.  Some 
eight  or  nine  hundred  persons  sat  down  to 
dinner,  after  which   we    listened  for    two 


hours  and  a  half  to  speeches  which,  for 
combined  practicalness,  point,  humor,  and 
moral  earnestness,  are  rarely  excelled. 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  of  Harvard 
University,  presided. 
The  Boston  Post  says  of  the  occasion : — 

The  festival  held  in  Music  Hall  last  even- 
ing was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  this 
annual  banquet.  The  distinguished  char- 
acter of  the  audience  may  be  inferred  from 
a  glance  at  the  list,  printed  elsewhere,  of 
some  of  the  distinguished  persons  who  were 
present.  Among  them  were  the  presidents 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences and  of  the  New  England  Historic 
Grenealogical  Society,  the  vice-president  of 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  the  president 
of  Harvard  University,  the  chairman  and 
members  of  its  Board  of  Overseers,  past  and 
present  preachers  to  the  university,  and 
members  of  its  faculty,  members  and  ex- 
members  of  Congress,  the  Sub-Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  in  this  city,  Mavors  and 
ex-Mayors,  prominent  members  of  the  bench 
and  bar,  and  private  citizens  identified  with 
the  various  charitable  and  philanthropic 
institutions  of  Boston. 

The  ringing  speech  of  Congressman  Will- 
iams upon  the  duty  of  maintaining  ideals  in 
public  life  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
and  applause.  It  was  an  earnest  and  cou- 
rageous appeal  to  the  pulpit  to  do  its  full 
share  in  moulding  puolic  opinion  and  in 
attacking  public  abuses.  The  speech  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Crothers  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was 
one  of  the  happiest  after-dinner  speeches — 
full  of  wit  and  wisdom — that  has  recently 
been  heard  in  Boston.  All  of  the  speeches 
were  good,  and  there  was  not  a  heavy  one 
amonc  them.  Indeed,  the  festival  was  the 
best  that  the  Unitarians  have  had  for  many 
years ;  and  that  is  high  praise. 

President  Eliot's  opening  speech  in  full 
was  as  follows :  — 

I  do  not  see  how  any  body  of  Christian 
believers  can  have  a  better  right  than  we  to 
keep  an  annual  festival  of  th^kf ulness  and 
good  cheer.  Our  simple  and  hospitable 
church  seems  to  us  the  most  cheerful  in  the 
world.  It  has  rejected  all  the  depressing 
fables  and  myths  and  the  cruel  imaginings 
which,  until  lately,  have  made  part  of  ac- 
cepted Christianity, — such  as  the  fall  of  man, 
birth-sin,  the  devil,  and  heU.  It  accepts 
with  enthusiasm  the  upliftiug  doctrine  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  that  inspiration 
and  revelation  are  perpetual.  It  has  eman- 
cipated itself  from  all  authority  in  religion, 
except  the  authority  of  reason  and  con- 
science,— from  the  authority  alike  of  a  theo- 
cratic priesthood,  of  ecclesiastical  councils, 
and  of  traditional  dogmas.    Our  ministers 
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have  no  peculiar  sanctity  in  our  eyes :  they 
are  our  comrades,  friends,  and  teachers.  If 
they  are  a  little  better  than  laymen,  they 
are  only  what  the  laymen  might  be  and 
ought  to  be. 

We  Unitarians  try  to  follow  reverently 
the  transparent  thought  which  the  founder 
of  Christianity  cast  upon  the  breezes  of 
Judea,  without  having  pen  or  type,  or  leav- 
ing any  record  except  in  the  memories  of 
his  hearers ;  and  we  try  to  make  just  appli- 
cations of  his  thought  under  the  new  condi- 
tions of  our  time.  But  we  care  nothing  for 
the  decrees  of  those  semi-barbarous  conven- 
tions which  centuries  ago  mystified  and 
perverted  his  thought.  We  take  no  interest 
in  time-hallowed  formularies.  Mysteries  we 
find  all  around  us.  We  cannot  imagine  how 
one  blade  of  grass  grows.  We  use  famil- 
iarly electric  force,  but  we  cannot  conceive 
what  it  is,  or  even  find  words  to  shadow 
forth  its  nature;  we  know  that  moral  and 
mental  qualities  are  hereditary,  but  we 
cannot  form  any  idea  of  the  mode  of  their 
transmission.  So  in  religion  we  find  mys- 
teries ;  but  we  do  not  try  to  formulate  them 
in  human  speech,  and  then  worship  the  for- 
mulae. These  are  unspeakable  deliverances 
from  bondage,  fear,  and  gloom.  They  make 
daily  life  for  all  of  us  the  brighter  and  the 
sweeter. 

We  are  not  at  war  with  modern  scholar- 
ship, or  in  dread  lest  the  objects  of  our 
worship  undergo  sudden  and  apparently  de- 
structive transformation.  Not  to  us  can  be 
addressed  that  startling  statement  which 
Prof.  J.  Henry  Thayer^-one  of  the  lead- 
ing New  Testament  scholars  in  our  time — 
addressed  to  an  evangelical  audience  in  this 
city  three  months  ago:  '*The  critics  are 
agreed  that  the  view  of  the  Scripture  in 
which  you  and  I  were  educated,  wnich  has 
been  prevalent  in  New  England  for  genera- 
tions, is  untenable."  Heresy  trials,  revisions 
of  confessions  and  standards,  and  elections 
of  large-minded  bishops  have  no  terrors 
for  us. 

But  we  Unitarians  are  in  number  a  feeble 
folk, — an  insignificant  minority  in  the  total 
population.  The  number  attached  to  this 
anniversary  (fifty)  reminds  us  forcibly  that 
among  Christian  churches  the  Unitarian  is 
very  young  as  well  as  very  small.  Our 
opinions  do  not  commend  themselves,  as  a 
rale,  either  to  the  luxurious  classes  or  to  the 
stationary  mass  of  the  people.  Indeed,  they 
are  shocking  to  the  great  majority  of  Chris- 
tians. Nevertheless,  our  churches  slowly 
increase  in  numbers  in  the  Eastern  States, 
and  they  have  now  been  planted  all  over 
the  Western  and  North-western  States,  and 
even  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  on  the 
Pacific  Slope.  The  movement  which  began 
here  in  Eastern  New  England  has  h^en 
propagated  all  over  the  continent.    I  would 


not  imply  that  our  doctrines  are  new  in  the 
world.  They  haye  been  held  and  taught  by 
scattered  individuals,  or  small  groups,  all 
through  the  centuries;  but  our  organized 
communion  and  our  liberty  are  new. 

How  thankful  we  should  be  that  we  are 
free  to  hold  and  proclaim  our  heretical 
opinions!  It  seems  to  me  that  we  Unita- 
rians should  never  meet  to  rejoice  together 
without  remembering,  in  loving  gratitude, 
the  countless  heroes  and  martyrs  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  through  whose  strug- 
gles and  sufferings  we  are  free.  Within  the 
Christian  body  we  are  the  extreme  Protes- 
tants of  to-day,  just  as  the  exiles  who  settled 
Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay  were  the 
extreme  Protestants  of  their  earlier  day.  As 
we  value  our  own  birthright,  as  we  cherish 
our  own  privileffes,  let  us  never  forget  the 
hospitality  which  is  due,  on  these  New  Eng- 
land shores  at  least,  to  exiles  for  conscience* 
sake,  no  matter  of  what  religion  or  what 
race. 

Freely  we  have  received :  what  shall  we 
freely  give?  We  must  give  to  the  present 
and  future  generations  the  bold,  fresh,  can- 
did thought  which  we  have  received  from 
our  teachers  and  guides,  from  C banning, 
Emerson,  and  Parker,  from  Hedee,  Clarke, 
and  Martineau ;  and  this  stream  should  flow 
ever  wider  and  deeper.  We  must  give  this 
through  our  preachers  and  vmters,  and 
through  our  children  trained  in  the  doc- 
trines which  we  hold  precious.  As  present 
means  for  the  conveyance  of  this  thought 
we  must  provide  presses  and  churches.  And 
against  tne  needs  of  the  future  we  must 
provide  for  the  raising  up  and  the  training 
of  a  constant  succession  of  learned,  devout, 
and  devoted  ministers  of  our  faith. 

The  ministers  of  our  church  haye  no 
shields  or  coverings,  like  ceremonies  or  rit- 
uals,— no  resources,  indeed,  but  their  intel- 
lectual powers  and  attainments,  and  their 
moral  purity  and  vigor.  No  beaten  paths 
are  laid  down  for  them  to  follow,  no  hedges 
keep  them  from  wandering,  no  traditional 
or  consecrated  phrases  can  make  up  the 
bulk  of  t^eir  utterances.  They  must  stand 
in  the  open,  and  contend  for  simple  truth. 

These  principal  duties  of  our  denomina- 
tion will  be  adverted  to  once  and  again  this 
evening :  they  may  all  be  described  by  the 
words  teaching  and  preaching.  This  fes- 
tival has  for  its  primary  object  the  honoring 
of  those  who  are  now  teaching  and  preach- 
ing our  faith. 

Letters  of  regret  and  congratulation  were 
received  from  a  large  number  of  persons 
unable  to  be  present,  among  them  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  James  Russell  Lowell, 
John  G.  Whittier,  and  George  WilUam 
Curtis. 
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Mr.  Curtis'8  letter  was  as  follows  :  — 

State*'  Island,  N.Y.,  May  23, 1891. 

To     THE     ChAIBMAN     OP    THE     FESTIVAL     COM- 
MITTEE : 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  very  sorry  that  I  am 
unable  to  accept  your  cordial  and  alluring 
invitation  to  the  Unitarian  Festival  on  its 
fiftieth  anniversary.  It  occurs  at  a  fortu- 
nate moment,  for  the  general  activity  and 
excitement  of  the  religious  world  in  this 
country  indicate,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  work- 
ing of  the  Unitarian  leaven.  The  charges 
of  heresy  against  men  especially  renowned 
for  Christian  virtues  and  graces  will  cer- 
tainly draw  public  attention  more  closely 
than  ever  to  the  vital  difference  between  the 
letter  that  killeth  and  the  spirit  that  giveth 
life. 

I  suppose  our  Episcopal  brethren,  who 
cannot  respect  your  eminent  neighbor,  Phil- 
lips Brooks,  more  sincerely  than  Unitarians 
respect  him,  would  yet  hardly  care  for  our 
votes  for  him.  But  I  am  sure  that  a  succes- 
sion of  such  men  as  Mr.  Brooks  in  any  com- 
munity would  be  an  apostolic  succession, 
and  our  votes  for  him  would  be  gladly  given, 
whether  he  agrees  with  us  in  certain  views 
or  not,  because  he  is  one  who  is  with  us  in 
the  faith  that  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the 
Church  universal  is  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Whoever 
preaches  that  doctrine  teaches  as  Christ 
taught,  and  whoever  holds  divine  love  and 
truth  to  be  essentially  superior  to  ecclesias- 
tical form  or  letter  holds  the  faith  in  its 
primitive  purity. 

This,  as  I  understand  it,  is  Unitarianism. 
This  is  the  gospel  as  preached  by  Unita- 
rians. This  is  the  truth  and  the  life  which 
were  before  Abraham.  Your  festival  ought 
to  be  a  feast  of  thanksgiving,  because  dur- 
ing its  half-century  the  spiritual  impulse 
and  power  which  are  known  as  Unitarianism 
have  never  been  more  widely  diffused  or 
more  triumphant  than  they  are  on  this 
happy  anniversary. 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  William  Curtis. 


WESTERN   CONFERENCE  ANNI- 
VERSARY. 


THE    ANNUAL    MEETING    OP    THE    WESTERN 

CONFERENCE,     THE     WOMEN'S    WESTERN 

CONFERENCE,     AND     THE     WESTERN 

UNITARIAN    SUNDAY     SCHOOL 

SOCIETY. 


I.     The  Western  Conference. 

What  was  called  the  unofiBcial  introduc- 
tion to  the  Western  anniversaries — a  recep- 
tion at  All  Souls'  Church — was  held  on 
Monday  evening,  May  11.  It  was  enjoy- 
able,  but   not  very   largely   attended.     The 


formal  opening  occurred  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Mary  A.  Safford 
of  Sioux  City,  la.  Her  subject  was  "Obe- 
dience to  Uie  Heavenly  Vision. "  She  argued 
that  it  was  not  so  much  how  or  where  we 
got  the  vision,  but  whether  we  were  true  to 
it  or  not,  the  crucial  test  being  always 
whether  we  put  it  in  practice,  what  use  we 
made  of  it.  The  application  was  made  to 
the  Unitarian  position,  and  was  illustrated 
by  Paul's  life.  At  the  close  of  the  service 
an  informal  reception  and  lunch  were  given 
by  the  ladies  of  the  church. 

Wednesday  morning  the  devotional  meet- 
ing was  led  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  after  which  the  president 
Of  the  conference,  Hon.  D.  L.  Shorey  of 
Chicago,  read  his  annual  address.  He 
spoke  of  the  value  of  having  a  centre  at 
Chicago  to  give  unity  and  sufficiency  to  all 
the  work  in  the  West,  of  our  historic  place 
as  inheritors  of  Western  civilization. 

The  secretary's  report  followed.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  admission  of  women  to  the  Har- 
vard Divinity  School,  It  recited  the  fact 
that  the  proposition  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  two — one  to  be  a  woman — to  confer  with 
the  Harvard  trustees  in  reference  to  the 
matter  had  been  met  with  a  general  protest 
from  all  the  women  ministers,  who  thought 
the  petition  should  come  entirely  from  the 
men.  A  letter  was  read  showing  that  when 
the  Harvard  committee  met  no  one  appeared 
to  favor  the  petition,  and  it  was  given  leave 
to  be  withdrawn.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  directors'  meeting  in 
January  may  furnish  a  basis  for  furUier 
action.  In  reference  to  the  proposed  Con- 
ference Association;  the  delegates  did  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  attend,  because  the 
Women's  Conference  and  the  Sunday  School 
Society  were  not  invited.  The  affairs  of 
Meadville  Theological  School  were  reported 
as  in  a  healthy  condition.  Some  portions 
of  the  secretary's  work  during  the  year  is 
given  in  these  figures :  he  travelled  some  ten 
thousand  miles,  preached  and  lectured  in 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Minnesota,  and  attended  five  State 
conferences.  His  correspondence  was  a 
third  larger  than  for  the  year  previous. 
There  were  41,614  Unity  Short  Tracts 
mailed. 

The  treasurer's  report  showed  a  deficit  of 
$307,  to  which  was  added  $100  for  treas- 
urer's salary.  This  amount  ($407)  was 
made  up  at  the  evening  meeting.  Reports 
were  given  by  State  secretaries  from  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Iowa.  Then  followed  a  touching  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Judson  Fisher  by  Rev. 
J.  LI.  Jones  of  Chicago. 

In  the  evening  the  general  subject  was 
"Spiritual  America,"  and  Dr.  Emil  G. 
Hirsch  of  the  Progressive  Jews  spoke  of  its 
"Foregleams  in  Europe."  He  said:  "Amer- 
ica is  in  history  what  man  was  in  creation, 
— the  first  in  thought,  the  last  in  execution. 
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The  whole  world  has  contributed  to  make 
America  what  it  is  to-day.  But  especially 
was  it  the  Pilgrims  from  Teutonic  shores, 
the  dwellers  in  forests  and  tillers  of  Albion ^s 
barren  soil,  that  discovered  the  real  Amer- 
ica. Their  spirit  of  individuality  is  the 
foregliinpse  of  spiritual  America.''  Dr. 
A.  J.  Canfield,  Universalist,  pointed  out 
the  "Contribution  of  the  Heal  America  to 
the  Life  and  Thought  of  the  World."  He 
said :  "  Every  age  is  marked  by  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  thought  and  action.  The  effort 
of  our  age  has  been  to  take  an  inventory  of 
nature ;  and  we  have  shown  that  history  is 
not  only  a  record  of  great  names,  but  the 
means  by  which  religious  and  humanitarian 
principles  are  burned  into  the  mind  of  man. 
And  it  is  such  real  history  that  is  the  con- 
tribution of  America  to  the  thought  and  life 
of  the  world."  Rev.  Howard  MacQueary  of 
Jamestown,  N.T.,  spoke  of  "The  America 
yet  to  be,"  and  showed  that  the  American 
Church  of  the  future  will  be  independent  of 
State  control,  liberal  in  its  theology,  diverse 
in  its  organization,  and  universal  in  its 
operations. 

Thursday  morning  Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultin  led 
the    devotional    meeting,    following    which 
came  a  series  of  papers   and  addresses  on 
"  The  Social  Equilibrium :  How  to  Secure  and 
Preserve  it."    Rev.  C.  F.  Bradley  of  Quincy, 
III.,  spoke  of  "The  Natural  Conditions  of 
Social  Equilibrium":  "Social  organization  is 
a  part  of  nature,  and  as  such  subject  to  evo- 
lution.    All  of  us  more  or  less  distrust  the 
present    conditions, — fear  the    bottom  may 
fall  out.     But  that  is  because  we  are  igno- 
rant of  nature ^s  laws,   and   do  not   realize 
that  everything  is  rooted,  is  a  growth,  and 
that    the    bad    must  be  outgrown."     Rev. 
H.  D.  Maxson  of   Menomonie,    Wis.,    took 
the    topic    "Individualism."    He   said:    "I 
have    no    specific    remedy    for    social  ills. 
Human  nature  is  a  part  of  nature,  so  our 
conscious    strivings  are  a  part  of    nature. 
The  trouble  is  we  have  not  got  our  growth. 
Socialism  is  the  greatest  danger  of  our  time. 
Socialism  is  said  to  be  fraternal,  individual- 
ism unfratemal.     But  there   is  a  fraternal 
individualism   that    means   the  opposite  of 
isolation,  and  that  is  in  harmony  with  co- 
operation.    The   individualist  believes  that 
the  remedy  for  social  ills  must  be  largely 
internal."     Rev.    Mila  F.  Tupper  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  spoke  concerning  "Individ- 
ualistic Socialism."    She  thought  the  indi- 
vidual must  not  be  sacrificed,  at  all  hazards, 
and  said  that  under  the  present  regime  there 
was  too  much  of  that.     She  regards  society 
as  an  organism  in  which  two  lines  of  devel- 
opment can  be  traced:  first,   individualism; 
second,    socialism.      The    first    means,    we 
stand  alone ;  the  second  holds  to  the  unity 
of  humanity.     The  last  paper  in  the  social 
discussion  was  Rev.  H.  T.  Root's,  his  topic 
l)eing  "After  the  Transition."    He  regards 
our  present  social    state    as    unstable    and 
transient.     "In  this    period    of    transition 
there  is  unavoidable  si^ffering.     The  present 


system  crushes  the  individual  rights  of  the 
majority.  The  rewards  of  labor  should  be 
more  equally  distributed.  Whatever  the 
future  may  be,  it  must  be  a  state  for  which 
our  past  has  fitted  us." 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  J.  6.  Townsend  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  his  address  entitled  "The 
Power  of  the  Liberal  Gospel,"  declared  that 
our  creed  was  not  yet  complete.  "We  do 
not  expect,"  he  said,  "ever  to  be  able  to  in- 
clude our  whole  belief  in  a  creed.  We 
think  that  God  has  yet  greater  truth  to  reveal 
to  men.  We  stand  in  consonance  with  sci- 
entific methods,  and  say  that,  if  our  facts 
and  our  theories  disagree,  so  much  the  worse 
for  our  theories.  We  say  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  too  sacred  for  the  human  rea- 
son to  canvass." 

At  the  business  session,  among  other  res- 
olutions adopted  was  one  accepting  uncon- 
ditionally the  invitation  to  join  the  Confer- 
ence Association.  It  was  also  voted  to  con- 
tinue the  committee  on  the  work  of  educating 
women  for  the  ministry,  with  instruction  to 
do  all  possible  to  further  such  education. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year: — 

President,  D.  L.  Shorey;  vice-president. 
Rev.  Mary  A.  Safford ;  secretary,  J.  R.  Ef- 
finger;  treasurer,  Myron  Leonard;  directors, 
John  A.  Roche,  John  Wilkinson,  J.  M. 
Wanzer,  Mary  A.  Safford,  A.  M.  Judy, 
J.  D.  Ludden,  Florence  G.  Buckstaff. 

The  chair  announced  the  following  dele- 
gates to  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion Conference:  Mr.  Shorey,  Miss  Hultin, 
and  Mr.  Hosmer. 

The  last  discussion,  that  on  "The  Coming 
Synthesis  of  Religion,"  was  held  Thursday 
evening.  According  to  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Kerr  of  Rockford,  111.,  the  Independents 
will  contribute  religion  disciplined  by  the 
highest  scientific  thought  and  criticism,  re- 
ligion as  an  evolution,  and  the  patience  that 
must  always  wait  upon  evolution.  Rev. 
P.  R.  Frothingham  of  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
said  Unitarianism  would  contribute  belief  in 
the  higher  or  spiritual  nature  of  man,  belief 
in  a  spiritual  background  to  the  universe, 
and  the  hope  of  immortality.  Rev.  Augusta 
Chapin  of  Oak  Park,  III. ,  thought  the  con- 
tribution of  Universalism  would  be  its 
Bible  exegesis,  its  ideas  of  universal  love 
and  law  and  inspiration.  W.  B.  Sheldon  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  said  the  Ethical  Culturists 
would  contribute  their  mighty  insistence  on 
keeping  the  moral  consciousness  alive,  not 
only  establishing  the  idea  of  right,  but  also 
its  application. 

During  the  evening  the  $10,000  Parker 
Memorial  Fund  was  completed. 

On  Friday  evening  the  Unitarian  Club 
gave  a  farewell  reception  to  delegates  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wilkinson,  in 
which  delightfully  informal  way  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  thirty-ninth  anniversary  of  the 
Western  Unitarian  Conference  was  brought 
to  a  close. 
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11.     Tub  Women's  Conferekce. 

The  tenth  annual  session  of  the  Women  ^s 
Western  Unitarian  Conference  was  held 
Tuesday,  May  12.  The  session  opened  at  10 
A.M.,  with  devotional  services,  led  by  Rev. 
Ida  C.  Ilultin  of  Des  Moines.  Mrs.  Celia 
P.  WooUey  of  Chicago  delivered  the  open- 
ing address,  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
society.  Following  came  the  report  of  the 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Miss  Florence  Hil- 
ton. Prof.  J.  H.  Allen  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  read  a  short  address,  after  which  the 
meeting  adjourned  until  2  p.  m.  The  after- 
noon session  began  with  the  reading  of  the 
list  of  delegates.  A  discussion  on  the  mat- 
ter of  disbandment  and  joining  the  Alliance 
followed.  The  adverse  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disbandment  was  unanimously 
adopted.  A  resolution  by  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Learned  of  St.  Louis,  thanking  the  National 
Alliance  for  its  Invitation  asking  the  confer- 
ence to  join  them,  was  carried,  as  was  a 
resolution  declining  the  invitation.  Mrs. 
S.  C.  L.  Jones  made  an  address  on  the  his- 
tory, work,  and  possibilities  of  the  confer- 
ence. Mrs.  L.  B.  Fisher  of  Alton,  111. ,  re- 
ported the  following  official  nominations, 
which  were  adopted : — 

President,  Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultin,  Des 
Moines;  first  vice-president,  Mrs.  Celia  P. 
WooUey,  Chicago;  second  vice-president, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Learned,  St.  Louis;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Perkins,  Chicago. 

The  newly- elected  president  made  a  short 
address  of  thanks.  An  invitation  from 
the  secretary  of  the  National  Alliance,  ask- 
ing the  attendance  of  the  conference  at  the 
Boston  meeting  May  25,  being  referred  to  the 
board  of  directors,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

III.     The  Sunday  School  Society. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  West- 
ern Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society  was 
held  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  following 
officers  were  elected :  — 

President,  Rev.  Lewis  J.  Duncan;  vice- 
president,  Miss  Mary  L.  Lord;  secretary, 
Mrs.  Marion  H.  Perkins;  treasurer,  Charles 
H.  Kerr;  secretary  of  Summer  Institute, 
Mrs.  Ellen  T.  Leonard. 

The  treasurer  reported  the  receipt  of 
$1,489.  .57  during  the  year,  and  expenditures 
of  $1,238.93.  Miss  Juniata  Stafford  then 
read  a  paper  on  the  new  Unitarian  Summer 
Institute  grounds  at  Shot  Tower  Hill,  Wis. 

On  behalf  of  the  directors  of  the  society. 
Miss  Lord  introduced  resolutions  of  thanks 
to  Mrs.  Ellen  T.  Leonard  upon  her  retire- 
ment from  the  secretaryship  after  nine  years 
of  earnest  labor.  They  were  adopted  by  a 
rising  vote. 

An  Informal  discussion  of  the  Summer 
School  and  Sanday  School  Institute,  to  be 
held  at  Hillside,  Wis. ,  in  August,  followed. 
It  was  decided  that  the  coming  assembly  be 
conducted  on  essentially  the  same  plan  as 
those  of  previous  years.  From  0  to  10.30 
o'clock  will  be  given  to  the  Ministers'   In- 


stitute, under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Mary 
A.  Safford  of  Sioux  City,  la.  The  study  of 
"Some  Religions  of  the  Older  World"  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  John  C. 
Learned  of  St.  Louis.  The  afternoon  will 
be  given  to  recreation  and  amusement,  and 
in  the  evening  there  will  be  a  varied  coarse 
of  lectures. 

Rev.  John  C.  Learned  read  a  paper  on 
"Comparative  Religion  in  Sunday-schools,^ 
in  which  he  argued  that  he  who  knows  only 
one  religion  knows  no  religion,  and  he  who 
knows  only  the  Christian  religion  knows 
but  little  religion,  it  being  necessary  to 
know  just  how  God  had  made  use  of  his 
truths  in  other  faiths. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn  followed  with  a  schol- 
arly dissertation  on  "The  New  Testament 
Contribution  to  Universal  Religion."  He 
said  the  New  Testament  will  make  no  con- 
tribution to  universal  religion,  but  it  will 
find  its  fulfilment  in  it. 

A  discussion  of  the  second  year's  work  in 
the  "Six  Years'  Course"  was  opened  by  Rev. 
S.  S.  Hunting  of  Decorah,  la.,  and  partici- 
pated in  by  Messrs.  Hirsch,  Allen,  Gannett, 
Maxson,  Jon^s,  and  Fenn,  after  which  the 
society  adjourned.  l.  s. 
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SCNDAY. 

For  Thou  art  All. 

Art  Thou  the  Life? 
To  Thee,   then,   do  I  owe  each    beat  and 

breath, 
And  wait  Thy  ordering  of  my  hour  of  death 

In  peace  or  strife. 

Art  Thou  the  Light? 
To  Thee,    then,    in    the    sunshine    or    the 

cloud. 
Or  in  my  chamber  lone  or  in  the  crowd, 

I  lift  my  sight. 

Art  Thou  the  Truth? 
To  Thee,  then,  loved  and  craved  and  sought 

of  yore, 
I  consecrate  my  manhood,  o'er  and  o'er, 

As  erst  my  youth. 

Art  Thou  the  Strong? 
To  Thee,  then,  though  the  air  be  thick  with 

night, 
I  trust  the  seeming  unprotected  Right, 
And  leave  the  Wrong. 

Art  Thou  the  Wise? 
To  Thee,  then,  would  I  bring  each  useless 

care, 
And  bid  my  soul  unsay  her  idle  prayer, 

And  hush  her  cries. 

Art  Thou  the  Good? 
To  Thee,   then,    with  a  thirsting    heart    I 

turn, 
And  at  Thy  fountain  stand   and   hold   my 
urn. 
As  aye  I  stood. 
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FoTgiTe  the  call  I 
I  cannot  shut  Thee  from  my  sense  or  soul, 
1  cannot  lose  me  in  the  houndless  whole, 

For  Thou  art  All. 

-^Francis  E,  Abbot. 

Monday. 
The  Pure  in  Heart. 

I  asked  the  angels  in  my  prayer, 
With  bitter  tears  and  pains. 

To  show  mine  eyes  the  kingdom  where 
The  Lord  of  glory  reigns. 

I  said,  My  way  with  doubt  is  dim, 
My  heart  is  sick  with  fear ; 

Oh  come,  and  help  me  build  to  Him 
A  tabernacle  here  I 

The  angels  said,  God  giveth  you 
His  love, — what  more  is  ours? 

And,  even  as  the  gentle  dew 
Descends  upon  the  flowers. 

His  grace  descends ;  and,  as  of  old. 

He  walks  with  men  apart. 
Keeping  the  promise,  as  foretold. 

With  all  the  pure  in  heart. 

Thou  need' St  not  ask  the  angels  where 

His  habitations  be ; 
Keep  thou  thy  spirit  clean  and  fair. 

And  He  shall  dwell  with  thee. 

—Mice  Cory. 

Tuesday. 

Besignation. 

This  wayward,  human  heart  of  mine 

Ib  learning  now  to  see 
That,  whatsoever  way  I  turn. 

Each  path  leads  up  to  Thee. 

I  used  to  think  that  I  could  choose 

My  road ;  but  now  I  pray 
That  Thou  wilt  take  my  hand  in  Thine, 

And  lead  me  on  my  way. 

I  used  to  think  that  I  could  plan 

My  life,  and  call  it  mine ; 
But  now  I  ask  my  human  will 

May  be  subdued  to  Thine. 

I  suffer ;  but  I  do  not  doubt 

Thy  wisdom  nor  Thy  care. 
Knowing  that  Thou  dost  make  for  right 

And  goodness  everywhere. 

And  so  I  trust ;  and,  though  my  tears 
May  blind  the  present  way, 

I  feel  that  with  my  hand  in  Thine 
I  cannot  go  astray. 

I  call  on  Thee,  and  not  in  vain: 
Thou  answerest  to  my  heart. 

I  know,  where  there  is  need  of  Thee, 
That  there,  O  God,  Thou  art  I 

^Anna  R.  ToJbw. 


Wednesday. 
J>o  not  Wait. 

It  you  have  a  friend  worth  loving. 
Love  him.     Yes,  and  let  him  know 

That  you  love  him,  ere  life's  evening 
Tinge  his  brow  with  sunset  glow. 

Why  should  good  words  ne*er  be  said 

Of  a  friend— till  he  is  dead? 

If  you  hear  a  song  that  thrills  you 

Sung  by  any  child  of  song. 
Praise  jt.     Do  not  let  the  singer 

Wait  deserved  praises  long. 
Why  should  one  who  thrills  your  heart 
Lack  the  joy  you  may  impart? 

If  you  hear  a  prayer  that  moves  you 
By  its  humble,  pleading  tone. 

Join  it.     Do  not  let  the  seeker 
Bow  before  his  God  alone. 

Why  should  not  your  brother  share 

The  strength  of  "two  or  three"  in  prayer? 

If  you  see  the  hot  tears  falling 
From  a  brother's  weeping  eyes, 

Stop  them,  and  by  kindly  sharing 
Own  your  kinship  with  the  skies. 

Why  should  any  one  be  glad 

When  a  brother's  heart  is  sad? 

If  a  silvery  laugh  goes  rippling 
Through  the  sunshine  on  his  face. 

Share  it.     'Tis  the  wise  man's  saying, — 
For  both  grief  and  joy  a  place. 

There's  health  and  goodness  in  the  mirth 

In  which  an  honest  laugh  has  birth. 

If  your  work  is  made  more  easy 

By  a  friendly,  helping  hand. 
Say  so.     Speak  out  brave  and  truly. 

Ere  the  darkness  veils  the  land. 
Should  a  brother  workman  dear 
Falter  for  a  word  of  cheer? 

Scatter  thus  your  seeds  of  kindness. 

All  enriching  as  you  go. 
Leave  them.     Trust  the  Harvest  Giver: 

He  will  make  each  seed  to  grow. 
So,  until  its  happy  end. 
Your  life  shall  never  lack  a  friend. 


Thuksday. 


Abide  in  Me. 


As  some  rare  perfume  in  a  vase  of  clay 
Pervades  it  with  a  fragrance  not  its  own. 

So,  when  Thou  dwellest  in  a  mortal  soul. 
All  heaven's  own  sweetness  seems  around 
it  thrown. 

The  soul  alone,  like  a  deserted  harp. 
Grows  out  of  tune,  and  needs  that  Hand 
Divine : 
Dwell  Thou  within  it;  tune  and  touch  the 
chords. 
Till  every  note  and  string  shall    answer 
Thhie. 
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Abide  In   me!   there    have    been    moments 
pure, 
When  I  have  seen  Thy  face  and  felt  Thy 
power, 
The  evil  lost  its  grasp,  and  passion,  hushed, 
Owned    the   divine  enchantment  of    the 
hour. 

These  were  but  seasons,  beautiful  and  rare. 
•■  Abide  in  me,  and  they  shall  ever  be : 
I  pray  Thee,  now  fulfil  my  earnest  prayer, — 
Come  and  abide  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee ! 

Friday. 
Is  Life  Worth  Livingf 

Is  life  worth  living?    Yes,  so  long 

As  there  is  wrong  to  right, 
Wail  of  the  weak  against  the  strong. 

Or  tyranny  to  fight; 
Long  as  there  lingers  gloom  to  chase. 

Or  streaming  tear  to  dry, 
One  kindred  woe,  one  sorrowing  face 

That  smiles  as  we  draw  nigh ; 
Long  as  a  tale  of  anguish  swells 

The  heart,  and  lids  grow  wet, 
And,  at  the  sound  of  Christmas  bells, 

We  pardon  and  forget ; 
So  long  as  Faith  with  Freedom  reigns. 

And  loyal  Hope  survives. 
And  gracious  Charity  remains 

To  leaven  lowly  lives ; 
While  there  is  one  untrodden  tract 

For  intellect  or  will. 
And  men  are  free  to  think  and  act, — 

Life  is  worth  living  still. 

Saturday. 
Self 'dependence. 

Weary  of  myself,  and  sick  of  asking 
What  I  am,  and  what  I  ought  to  be, 
At  this  vessePs  prow  I  stand,  which  bears 

me 
Forwards,  forwards,  o'er  the  starlit  sea. 

And  a  look  of  passionate  desire 

O'er  the  sea  and  to  the  stars  I  send: 

"Ye    who     from    my    childhood    up    have 

calm'd  me. 
Calm  me,  ah,  compose  me  to  the  end  I" 

"Ah,   once  more,"   I   cried,    "ye   stars,    ye 

waters. 
On  my  heart  your  mighty  charm  renew ; 
Still,  still  let  me,  as  I  gaze  upon  you, 
Feel  my  soul  becoming  vast  like  you!" 

From  the  intense,  clear,  star- sown  vault  of 

heaven. 
O'er  the  lit  sea's  unquiet  way. 
In  the  rustling  night  air  came  the  answer : 
"Would'st  thou  be  as  these  are?    Live  as 

they. 

"  UnaflPrighted  by  the  silence  round  them, 

Undistracted  by  the  sights  they  see, 

These  demand  not  that  the  things  without 

them 
Yield  them  love,  amusement,  sympathy. 


"And  with  joy  the  stars  perform  their  shin- 
ing, 
And  the  sea  its  long  moon-silverM  roll ; 

For  self-poised  they    live,    nor    pine    with 

noting 
All  the  fever  of  some  differing  soul. 

"Bounded  by  themselves,  and  unregardful 
In  what  state  God's  other  works  may  be. 
In  their  own  tasks  all  their  powers  pouring, 
These  attain  the  mighty  life  you  see." 

O  air-bom  voice  I  long  since,  severely  clear, 
A  cry  like  thine  in  mine  own  heart  I  hear: 
"  Resolve  to  be  thyself ;  and  know  that  he 
Who  finds  himself  loses  his  misery!" 

—Matthew  Amoi<L 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Many  of  us  who  live  a  thousand  or  more 
miles  away  from  Boston  have  supposed  that 
in  our  part  of  the  world  orthodox  bigotry 
must  be  particularly  intense,  inasmuch  as 
we  seldom  receive  any  ecclesiastical  cour- 
tesies from  our  orthodox  ministerial  breth- 
ren. But,  to  our  surprise,  we  learn  from 
Dr.  Hale's  recent  biography  of  James  Free- 
man Clarke  that  matters  are  quite  as  bad  in 
Boston.  Says  Dr.  Hale  in  a  note  on  page 
253:  "Not  ten  instances  have  occurred  in 
sixty  years  when  an  'evangelical'  minister 
of  a  Boston  church  has  spoken  in  a  'liberal' 
pulpit  in  that  city,  and  not  five  when  a  min- 
ister of  a  'liberal'  church  has  spoken  in  an 
'evangelical'  pulpit." 


A  case  of  religious  intolerance  and  in- 
justice of  a  very  serious  kind  has  recently 
come  to  light.  It  is  the  dismissal  of  Prof. 
W.  J.  Alexander  from  the  Chair  of  Logic 
and  Rhetoric  in  the  State  University  of 
South  Carolina  because  of  his  holding 
avowedly  Unitarian  views.  This  is  intro- 
ducing religious  tests  into  a  State  institution 
of  public  learning.  An  act  so  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  our  free  institutions  and  so 
subversive  of  liberty  ought  to  be  met  vrith 
disapproval  and  indignation  by  every  lover 
of  freedom,  without  regard  to  denomination, 
in  the  South  and  the  North.  Prof.  Alexan- 
der says,  with  truth :  "  To  dismiss  me  from 
a  chair  in  the  University  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  religion,  because  I  am  a  Unita- 
rian, is  to  impose  civil  service  disabilities 
on  Unitarians,  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
on  Jews  also, because  of  their  religious  beliefs. 
No  sophistry  can  evade  this  conclusion.     The 
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imposition  of  such  disabilities  on  any  body 
of  Christians,  because  they  happen  to  be  in 
a  small  minority,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
free  institutions.  It  Is,  practically,  to  say 
that  the  long  struggle  of  our  fathers  for  civil 
and  religious  lit>erty  is  a  failure. " 


The  Christian  Union  sums  up  the  Dr. 
Briggs  case  in  this  pointed  fashion :  *'  It  is 
proposed  to  turn  out  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  one  of  the  most  eminent  Biblical 
scholars  in  either  England  or  America,  be- 
cause he  believes  and  teaches  that  such  men 
as  Cardinal  Newman  and  James  Marti neau 
are  godly  men,  that  there  are  errors  in  the 
Bible,  and  that  the  death  of  th^  Christian 
does  not  put  an  end  to  Christian  growth  and 
grace."  The  Nation  says  of  Dr.  Briggs, 
"He  will  be  stoned,  and  the  next  generation 
in  his  church  will  build  his  sepulchre." 
The  first  part  of  this  prediction  has  come 
true:  it  is  as  certain  as  any  future  event 
well  can  be  that  the  second  part  will  come 
true  also. 

The  probability  continues,  perhaps  in- 
creases, that  Rev.  Dr.  Heber  Newton  of 
Xew  York  may  be  tried  for  his  alleged  here- 
sies. Mr.  Lyne  (alias  Father  Ignatius)  has 
succeeded  in  getting  several  clergymen  of 
the  New  Tork  diocese  to  sign  a  call  upon 
Bishop  Potter  to  institute  an  inquiry  into 
I)r.  Newton^s  views  and  teachings.  A 
bishop  is  vested  with  some  discretion  in 
such  matters,  and  hence  there  is  no  certainty 
yet  what  will  be  done. 


We  do  not  wonder  that  Rev.  Heber  New- 
ton prints  the  following  poem  in  the  last 
number  of  his  All  Souls^  Monthly.  Its 
writer  is  Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  who  fought 
so  noble  a  battle  for  a  broader,  more  toler- 
ant, and  more  Christian  "Orthodoxy"  in 
Scotland.  Dr.  Newton  is  fighting  a  similar 
battle  in  this  country. 

"Courage,  brother!  do  not  stumble. 

Though  thy  path  be  dark  as  night; 
There^s  a  star  to  guide  the  humble : 

Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right. 
Though  the  road  be  long  and  dreary. 

And  its  ending  out  of  sight. 
Foot  it  bravely,  strong  or  weary : 

Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right. 

"  Trust  no  party,  church,  or  faction, 

Trust  no  leaders  in  the  fight ; 
But  in  every  word  and  action 

Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right. 


Some  will  hate  thee,  some  will  love  thee ; 

Some  will  flatter,  some  will  slight ; 
Heed  not  man,  but  look  above  thee : 

Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right. 

"  Trust  no  forms  of  guilty  passion  : 

Fiends  can  1oo)e  like  angels  bright ; 
Trust  no  custom,  school,  or  fashion  : 

Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right. 
Simple  rule  and  safest  guiding, 

Inward  peace  and  inward  light, 
Star  upon  our  path  abiding  : 

Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right." 


We  are  glad  to  print  a  somewhat  full  report 
of  the  anniversaries  of  the  Western  Confer- 
ence and  its  allied  organizations.  The  meet- 
ings were  interesting,  and  as  largely  attended 
as  could  be  expected  with  so  many  of  our 
Western  churches  and  so  much  of  our  West- 
ern work  unrepresented. 

In  the  business  proceedings  action  was 
taken  upon  two  matters  of  general  denom- 
inational interest: — 

First,  the  Western  Conference  voted  to 
join  the  new  Conference  Association,  and  to 
do  so  without  conditions.  This  was  as  it 
should  be.  The  attitude  of  the  Conference 
in  refusing,  as  it  did  a  year  ago,  to  join  the 
Association  unless  the  Women ^s  Conference 
and  the  Sunday  School  Society  were  also  in- 
vited has  seriously  hindered  the  new  Asso- 
ciation's progress. 

Second,  the  Women's  Conference  voted 
not  to  join  the  Women's  National  Alliance. 
This  is  in  every  way  to  be  regretted,  as  it 
will  not  only  perpetuate  and  deepen  the 
division  already  existing  among  Western 
Unitarians,  but  it  will  necessarily  carry  the 
division  more  or  less  into  the  East  and  into 
our  National  Women's  organization. 

The  W^omen's  National  Alliance  was 
formed  two  years  ago,  partly  at  the  desire 
and  through  the  influence  of  the  officers  and 
leading  workers  of  the  Women's  Western 
Conference,  and  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Association  in 
the  East  and  the  Women's  Conference  in  the 
West  should  both  disband,  and  that  the 
women  of  the  denomination.  East  and  West 
alike,  should  go  into  the  new  National  or- 
ganization. The  women  of  the  East  have 
lived  up  to  their  part  of  the  understanding. 
The  women  of  some  of  the  individual 
churches  of  the  West  have  done  the  same. 
But  now  the  Women's  Western  Conference 
votes  a  distinct  refusal.  Why?  Because  the 
Alliance  was  not  willing  to  cut  itself    ofif 
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from  the  Christian  name,  but  called  itself 
the  '' National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  and 
Other  Liberal  Christian  Women."  The 
matter  was  fully  discussed  at  Philadelphia 
before  the  name  was  adopted.  The  Western 
women  had  their  full  share  in  the  discus- 
sion. It  is  believed  that  they  were  morally 
bound,  as  much  bound  as  were  the  women  of 
the  East,  to  abide  by  the  decision  reached. 


Of  the  ninety-four  Unitarian  societies  of 
the  West,  only  twenty-nine  contributed  the 
past  year  to  the  support  of  the  Western  Con- 
ference; and  among  the  remaining  sixty- 
five  not  contributing  and  not  identifying 
themselves  in  any  way  with  the  Conference 
are  a  majority  of  our  largest,  most  influen- 
tial, and  most  active  churches.  Yet  the 
Western  Conference  continues  to  make  the 
claim  that  it  is  the  main  representative  of 
Western  Unitarianism. 


The  question  is  often  asked,  Why  does 
not  the  division  in  Western  Unitarianism 
cease?  We  reply.  It  would  cease  in  an  hour 
if  the  Western  Conference  would  plainly  and 
honestly,  in  any  form  or  fashion,  commit  it- 
self to  the  religion  which  some  of  its  friends 
say  it  means.  Action  by  the  Conference 
making  the  object  for  which  it  exists  and 
works  the  promotion  of  pure  Christianity,  or 
love  to  God  and  man,  or  the  worship  of  God 
and  the  service  of  man,  or  the  religion  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  or  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  would  bring  all  the  Western  churches 
together  in  a  day.  Who,  then,  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  fact  that  the  division  does  not 
cease? 

The  election  of  Phillips  Brooks  as  bishop 
of  Massachusetts  is  a  serious  defeat  for  the 
party  of  ecclesiastical  dogmatism  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  a  great  triumph  for 
the  party  of  breadth  and  progress.  It  is  the 
more  significant  coming  so  soon  after  the 
trial  and  condemnation  of  Kev.  Howard 
MacQueary,  and  at  the  very  time  when  the 
air  is  full  of  rumors  that  Dr.  Newton  and 
Dr.  Eainsford  of  New  York  are  also  to  be 
tried  for  their  too  great  liberality.  It  shows 
that,  in  spite  of  the  theological  narrowness 
and  the  ritualistic  mummery  that  are  so 
painfully  conspicuous  in  the  Episcopal  body, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  liberal  sentiment 
among  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  at  least 
in  Massachusetts. 


In  the  death  of  Rev.  L.  G.  Ware,  who 
for  nearly  thirty  years  has  been  the  minister 
of  our  church  in  Burlington,  Yt.,  we  are 
called  upon  to  part  company  with  one  of 
the  finest  spirits  that  has  ever  graced  our 
ministry.  We  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
from  the  Christian  Leader  the  following 
discriminating  and  appreciative  tribnte  to 
him  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  I.  M.  Atwood: 
'^Mr.  Ware  held  only  a  modest  rank  as 
preacher,  and  his  neighbors  in  the  pulpits  of 
the  city  easily  surpassed  him  in  the  art  of 
building  and  administering  a  parish.  But 
he  was  more  a  part  of  Burlington's  best  life 
than  any  minister  or  man  who  lived  there. 
How  he  accomplished  this  cannot  be  writ- 
ten :  to  those  who  knew  him  it  was  natural 
and  inevitable.  He  loved  the  town  and 
studied  its  higher  interests.  He  loved  the 
children,  and  was  brother  and  father  to 
them  all.  He  loved  books  and  pictures  and 
flowers,  and  was  a  delicate  connoisseur  of 
the  choicest  of  them.  He  loved  truth, 
righteousness,  goodness,  and  made  them  the 
strength  of  his  life.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  men  who,  having  no  family  of  his  own, 
was  welcome  in  everybody's  family,  a  gra- 
cious, cultured,  gentle,  pure,  and  widely 
useful  man.  Dr.  Ware  has  left  on  the  so- 
cial and  religious  atmosphere  of  the  most 
lovely  of  American  cities  an  aroma  that  will 
prolong  for  aye  the  sweet  savor  of  his  life." 


WOMAN'S  WORD  AND  WORK. 


The  National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  and 
Other  Liberal  Christian  Women  held  it4 
first  annual  meeting  in  Boston  on  May  25. 
The  meeting  was  so  interesting,  and  impor- 
tant that  it  seems  best  to  wait  till  our  next 
issue,  when  we  hope  to  have  space  for  a 
somewhat  full  report,  rather  than  give  the 
very  brief  and  inadequate  report  which  is  all 
we  could  find  room  for  this  month. 

A  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Women's 
Western  Unitarian  Conference  recently  held 
in  Chicago  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

BOSTON. 

The  Suffolk  branches  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Liberal 
Christian  Women  have  held,  as  usual,  the 
monthly  business  meetings  in  April  and 
May.  The  character  of  the  work  in  each 
branch  is  much  the  same  from  month  to 
month. 
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During  these  two  months  several  large 
packages  of  clothing  have  heen  sent  to  aid 
sufferers  from  calamities  in  the  West. 

The  Post-office  Mission  work  is  increas- 
ing; and  large  amounts  of  literature  are 
sent  away  hy  these  committees  and  by  the 
Literature  Committees,  which  do  good  work 
in  some  of  the  branches,  in  addition  to  that 
done  by  the  Post-office  Mission  workers. 

The  branch  connected  with  the  First 
Church  in  Boston  has  this  year  held  one 
meeting  each  month  for  business,  and  a  sec- 
ond meeting  each  month,  at  which  some 
person  has  addressed  the  ladies  upon  some 
subject  of  general  interest,  and  to  this  meet- 
ing members  of  all  branches  have  been  in- 
vited. The  subjects  presented  have  been 
"Co-operative  Homes  for  Working-girls," 
"The  Sherborn  Prison  for  Women,"  the  ad- 
dress being  given  by  Miss  E.  C.  Johnson, 
the  superintendent,  "  The  Work  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  in  London,"  as  seen  by  Miss 
A.  P.  Rogers,  and  "Woman's  Ministry," 
by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Livermore. 

QUINCY,   MASS. 

The  branch  of  |  the  Alliance  in  Quincy, 
Mass. ,  invited  all  Kew  England  branches  to 
a  social  meeting  on  April  23,  and  a  full 
representation  responded  to  the  call. 

In  the  forenoon,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Clement 
Waters  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Passion  Play 
at  Oberammergau. "  Mrs.  Waters  witnessed 
the  play  last  summer.  She  sketched  the 
origin  of  the  play,  and  gave  its  history  and 
many  local  circumstances  and  conditions, 
which  prepared  the  minds  of  her  audience 
for  the  description  of  the  play  which  fol- 
lowed. 

The  account  was  vivid  and  sympathetic, 
and  was  very  much  enjoyed.  Mrs.  Waters 
felt  very  strongly  that  this  representation 
is  a  very  real  and  earnest  religious  cere- 
mony to  the  people  of  Oberammergau. 
Great  pains  are  taken  lu  the  preparation, 
and  the  children  are  taught  that  they  must 
be  good  in  order  to  be  worthy  to  be  the 
actors.  She  thought  the  charge  which  has 
been  made  of  mercenary  interests  was  not 
true. 

The  box-lunch  at  noon  was  enjoyed  by 
all.  This  social  hour  is  by  no  means  the 
least  important  part  of  the  day.  Many  of 
the  ladies  visited  the  church,  which  has  so 
many  associations  connected  with  names 
belonging  to  families  which  for  generations 
have  been  loved  and  honored  by  Massachu- 
setts and  the  nation, — the  names  of  Adams 
and  of  Quincy. 

In  the  afternoon  Miss  E.  P.  Channing 
spoke  upon  "The  Relation  of  the  Mother  to 
the  Sunday-school."  Miss  Channing  said 
she  had  been  sixteen  years  a  superintendent 
and  thirteen  years  a  teacher.  She  thought 
neither  mothers  nor  teachers  were  alive  to 
what  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  do.  It  is 
the  duty  of  all  to  be  religious.  Boys  can 
be  religious  as  well  as  girls.     She  thought 


there  was  a  more  religious  nature  in  men 
and  boys  than  we  realize.  In  order  to  edu- 
cate their  children  religiously,  mothers  must 
he  religious  themselves.  The  coming  man 
will  go  to  church  if  we  make  the  boys  relig- 
ious. 

Mrs.  Claflin  of  Quincy  then  spoke  upon 
the  same  subject.  She  said  it  was  natural, 
to  her  mind,  to  look  to  the  future.  The 
opportunity  of  making  this  world  better  was 
the  delight  of  living.  We  neglect  to  IJnita- 
rianize  our  children.  It  is  possible  for  a 
man  to  be  a  religious  man  and  yet  a  wicked 
man.  This  would  be  an  ignorant  religious 
man.  We  want  an  enlightened  Christian- 
ity, an  intelligent  Christianity.  We  should 
be  afraid  of  nothing.  We  should  open  our 
minds  and  our  hearts  to  receive  all  truth. 
Our  children  must  have  an  intelligent  re- 
ligion. 

The  direct  work  of  the  mother  is  in  the 
influence  before  the  child  comes  into  the 
school  as  well  as  qfter  the  child  comes  into 
the  school.  Do  we  not  often  see  a  lack  of 
respect  for  the  school  in  the  parents?  The 
following  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
mother  can  assist : — 

First,  by  seeing  that  the  children  are  reg- 
ular in  attendance. 

Second,  by  knowing  herself  something 
about  the  lesson. 

Third,  by  seeing  that  the  children  know 
something  about  the  last  lesson. 

Fourth,  by  taking  an  interest  in  the  Sun- 
day-school library. 

Fifth,  by  seeing  that  the  library  books  are 
taken  care  of  in  the  home. 

Teach  the  children  to  reverence  every  gift 
and  to  have  gratitude  for  it.  Gratitude  is 
a  very  important  element  in  religion. 

Mrs.  Claflin  thought  we  could  learn  from 
the  Methodists  to  have  more  music  in  our 
schools :  a  great  deal  of  the  best  religion  of 
the  church  is  in  hymns. 

Brief  remarks  were  made  by  Miss  E.  S. 
Emmons,  who  spoke  from  an  experience  of 
over  fifty  years  as  a  Sunday-school  teacher. 

Miss  Waldo  of  Salem  thought  there  was 
nothing  more  desirable  than  the  Sunday- 
school.  The  teacher  must  feel  great  respon- 
sibility to  the  Father  above  and  to  the  home. 
Those  who  love  Unitarianism  must  want  to 
see  it  instilled. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Wells  thought  In  many  cases 
the  teachers  were  not  treated  with  proper 
respect. 

Miss  Rogers  of  West  Newton  thought 
much  depended  upon  the  superintendent. 
Miss  Everett,  Mrs.  Flfleld,  and  others  fol- 
lowed. Georgiana  Merbill. 

Roxbury,  Mass. 


The  old  epitaph  might  be  as  applicable  to 
societies  as  to  individuals : — 

"What  I  spent  I  saved ; 
What  I  kept  I  lost ; 
What  I  gave  I  have." 
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GUILD    DEPARTMENT, 


SUBJECTS   FOR   GUILD   MEETINGS.      . 

The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects 
that  have  been  considered  at  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  guilds  named : — 

Youny  People^ 8  Religious  Society  of  First 
Parish,  Bedham,  Mass,:  1.  Wliat  is  Jesus 
to  us?  2.  Sympathy ;  3.  Our  belief  in  God ; 
4.  Friendship;  5.  Use  of  time;  6.  George 
Washington;  7.  Charitable  work  in  Ded- 
ham;  8.  Gentleness;  9.  The  evils  of  self- 
ishness; 10.  Thoughtfulness ;  11.  Need  of 
religion  for  young  people;  12.  How  to  keep 
Sunday;  13.  Cheerfulness;  14.  What  is  the 
end  of  living?  15.  Be  pure  in  heart;  16. 
Humility;  17.  Prayer;  18.  Wisdom;  19. 
Honesty;  20.  Righteousness;  21.  Good  out 
of  evil;  22.  Sincerity;  23.  James  Martin- 
eau;  24.  Harvest-time;  25.  Think  for 
yourself ;  20.  Why  do  we  go  to  church?  27. 
Why  do  we  go  to  this  church?  28.  Firm- 
ness; 29.  Influence;  30.  Contentment. 

Yoiuw  People's  Guild  of  the  Third  Relig- 
ious Society^  Dorchester,  Mass,:  31.  Duty; 
32.  Aids  to  devotion ;  33.  Our  liberal  faith ; 
84.  Prejudice;  35.  Luther;  36.  Public  ser- 
vice and  sermon ;  37.  Co-operation ;  38.  Our 
opportunities ;  39.  Small  things ;  40.  The 
home;  41.  The  Wesleys;  42.  Sowing  the 
seed ;  43.  Prayer ;  44.  Whittier. 

Guild  of  St,  Christopher,  Revere,  Mass.: 
45.  Martin  Luther;  46.  History  of  Chris- 
tianity; 47.  John  Howard;  48.  Sunshine 
and  shadow;  49.  The  world's  benefactors; 
50.  Thankfulness;  51.  The  crusades;  52. 
The  Hebrew  and  the  Unitarian  contrasted ; 
58.  Home  influence ;  54.  The  Moravians ; 
55.  Father  Taylor;  56.  "What  have  I  to  do 
with  thee,  thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth?"  57. 
Why  do  not  people  attend  church?  58.  My 
favorite  hymns. 

Y,  S,  P.  E,  of  Littleton,  Mass,:  59.  Pu- 
rity and  cleanliness ;  60.  Integrity ;  61.  Hon- 
esty; 62.  Truthfulness;  63.  Kindness  to 
animals;  64.  Parable  of  the  sower;  65. 
Judging  others;  66.  Moses;  67.  Samuel; 
08.  Saul;  69.  David;  70.  Solomon;  71. 
Peter;  72.  Paul;  73.  Channing;  74.  Theo- 
dore Parker ;  75.  Our  belief  about  God ;  76. 
Service  of  Jesus  to  the  world;  77.  The 
Bible:  what  it  is. 

Guild  of  the  First  Parish,  Concord, 
Mass.:  78.  Earnest  Working;  79.  Self-ex- 
amination; 80.  Faith,  love,  and  works;  81. 
Ambition;  82.  Consecration;  83.  Cheerful- 
ness; 84.  Seeking  God  in  youth;  85.  Self- 
respect  and  self-conceit;  86.  Honor;  87. 
Examples  of  Christ's  life ;  88.  Noble  aims ; 
89.  Christian  fellowship;  90.  Influences  of 
Nature ;  91.  The  Bible. 

Channing  Guild  of  First  Parish,  Wal- 
tham,  Mass.:  92.  Temptations;  9.3.  The 
force  of  example ;  94.  Aspiration ;  95.  Disci- 
pline; 96.  Reverence;  97.  Who  is  my 
neighbor?  98.  Holy  days  in  the  church  cal- 
endar;   99.    F^nelon's    life    and    writings; 


100.  The  year's  work,  and  what  the  guild 
has  done  for  its  members. 

We  find  that  in  the  Unitarian  church  at 
Randolph,  Mass., — one  of  our  young  organ- 
izations,— there  is  a  Unity  Temperance  So- 
ciety. One  must  be  fifteen  years  old  to 
belong.  The  following  taken  from  the  con- 
stitution would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
spirit  of  the  guild  movement  had  found  here 
some  embodiment:  "There  shall  be  a  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  for  religious  culture  and 
church  work.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  try 
to  secure  subscriptions  for  denominational 
periodicals,  religious  publications,  tracts, 
attend  to  missionary  work,  visit  strangers 
and  the  needy,  and  create  an  interest  in 
church  attendance."  Surely,  this  is  a  good 
deal  to  promise  for  a  temperance  society. 

The  Young  People's  Club  of  Unity 
Church,  Denver,  seems  to  be  a  thriving  or- 
ganization. Since  their  annual  meeting  in 
January,  more  than  forty  members  have 
been  added.  Their  weekly  religious  meet- 
ings have  had  an  average  of  thirty- five  in 
attendance.  The  conduct  of  services  by  va- 
rious members,  instead  of  the  minister,  has 
shown  good  results. 

B.   R.   BULKELEY. 
Concord,  Mass. 


TEMPERANCE  NOTES. 


At  the  last  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  Temperance  Society,  a  good  many 
annual  subscribers  and  delegates  from 
branch  societies  were  present,  and  a  very 
interesting  meeting  was  held.  The  secretary 
read  a  short  report  of  the  yearns  work,  and 
among  the  items  recorded  were  these:  eight 
thousand  tracts  have  been  distributed  all 
over  the  counti7,  besides  ten  thousand  copies 
of  the  service,  "Patriotism  and  Purity"; 
meetings  have  been  held  in  churches  in  and 
about  Boston;  petitions  have  been  sent  to 
the  police  commissioners  of  Massachusetts 
to  enforce  the  law  with  regard  to  closing  of 
open  bars,  also  a  petition  to  Congpress  pray- 
ing for  the  abolition  of  the  liquor  trafific 
with  Africa;  the  secretary  has  established 
correspondence  with  the  churches  as  far  as 
possible,  asking  for  annual  subscriptions 
and  requesting  co-operation  with  the  Society. 
The  total  amount  of  money  received  for  the 
year  was  ;B596.70,  and  the  amount  ex- 
pended $402.53. 

The  following  resolution  to  promote  tem- 
perance, adopted  by  the  First  Parish  in 
Portland,  Me.,  was  read  before  the  Society: 

UNITABIAK  CHURCH  TEMPERAXCS 
ASSOCIATION. 

"Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

Beini;  deeply  moved  by  the  knowledge  of  the  in- 
tense suffering  and  the  great  ruin  brought  to  many 
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homes  by  the  abase  of  alcoholic  beyerages,  and 
feeling  that  auch  abase  is  alarmingly  on  the  in- 
crease, the  members  of  the  First  Parish,  Portland, 
do  hereby  express  their  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility in  regard  to  this  overwhelming  eyil,  and 
would  earnestly  seek  both  to  consider  the  best 
method  of  freeing  society  from  this  destractlve 
power  and  also  so  to  regulate  their  individaal  action 
as  to  assist  all  who  may  be  struggling  against  the 
fetterd  of  personal  habit. 

**  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  It  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  theee,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.'* 

Some  of  the  churches,  instead  of  forming 
a  branch  temperance  society,  have  a  temper- 
ance committee  who  take  in  charge  this  spe- 
cial work,  and  arrange  for  meetings,  dis- 
tribute literature,  secure  annual  subscrip- 
tions, and  forward  any  measures  for  the 
good  of  the  cause.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  appointment  of  a  temperance  committee 
might  be  an  appropriate  measure  for  the 
Women ^8  Alliance  to  consider. 

The  secretary,  Rev.  G.  H.  Hosmer,  will 
be  glad  to  forward,  for  free  distribution, 
any  of  the  Society ^s  tem];)erance  tracts,  and 
to  open  correspondence  with  any  one  upon 
the  work  of  the  Society.  Address,  25  Bea- 
con Street,  Boston. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Citizens*  Law 
and  Order  League  of  Massachusetts,  which 
has  a  membership  of  four  thousand,  was 
held  at  the  Yendome,  Boston,  April  30. 
The  secretary,  Mr.  L.  Edwin  Dudley,  read 
a  report  giving  a  glimpse  of  the  good  work 
of  the  League.  When  it  began,  in  1881, 
almost  every  licensed  saloon  was  selling  in- 
toxicating liquor  to  small  children,  very 
few  made  any  pretence  of  closing  their 
doors  on  Sunday,  and  all  openly  violated 
nearly  every  provision  of  the  law.  Almost 
every  one  who  applied  for  a  license  was 
given  i>ermission  to  sell.  Though  two- 
thirds  of  the  towns  of  the  State  were  voting 
annually,  under  our  local  option  law,  that 
no  licenses  should  be  granted,  in  nearly  all 
of  them  the  saloons  were  open,  and  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  molest  them  or  make 
them  afraid.  The  police  force  was  indiffer- 
ent to  the  condition  of  things,  and  the  citi- 
zens generally  apathetic  or  hopeless  and  de- 
spairing. 

Since  its  formation  in  1881,  the  League 
has  done  a  marvellous  work:  many  liquor 
dealers  have  been  prosecuted  for  violation 
of  the  law ;  determined  contests  have  been 
made  before  legislative  committees,  to  pre- 
vent the  repeal  of  laws ;  and  careful  super- 
vision is  given  to  the  conduct  of  the  sale  of 
liquor. 

"  As  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  League, 
sales  of  liquor  to  children  have  been  almost 
entirely  suppressed.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  places  holding  licenses  as  innholders, 
which  have  special  privileges  under  the 
law,  all  the  licensed  places  are  now  closed 
on  Sunday ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  claim 
that  there  is  not  in  the  world  another  city 


so  large  as  Boston  which  has  so  quiet  a 
Sunday,  a  Sunday  so  free  from  intoxication 
and  disorder,  as  Boston  has  at  the  present 
time.  This  has  been  brought  about  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Law  and  Order  League ; 
but  we  must  not  fail  to  give  due  credit  to 
the  board  of  police,  deriving  its  authority 
from  the  people  of  the  whole  State.  The 
members  of  the  police  force  to-day  feel  free 
to  perform  their  duty." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  Temperance  Society  (New  England 
department)  was  held  recently  in  Trinity 
Chapel,  Boston.  Rt.  Rev.  T.  M.  Clark,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  presided.  Rev.  Dr. 
Alsop  of  Brooklyn  gave  an  address  upon 
"The  Relation  of  Temperance  to  Social 
Problems,"  in  which  he  said  that  pauper- 
ism, crime,  the  everlasting  conflict  between 
capital  and  labor,  and  the  social  evil  could 
be  traced  directly  to  one  source, — poverty; 
and  that  a  great  portion  of  this  poverty 
could  be  traced  to  intemperance.  Of  the 
$900,000,000  paid  annually  in  the  United 
States  for  liquor  consumption,  fully  seventy- 
five  per  cent.,  he  averred,  came  from  those 
whose  incomes  are  small.  Mr.  Robert  Gra- 
ham thought  that  the  liquor  question 
might  be  solved  in  three  ways ;  namely,  by 
social  means,  such  as  coffee  houses  in  all 
large  cities ;  by  establishing  churches  among 
the  poor;  and  by  legislation,  limiting  the 
number  of  saloons  to  one  to  every  one  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Rev.  William  Wilber- 
force  Newton, D.D.,  believed  the  best  results 
could  be  obtained  in  the  temperance  cause 
by  meeting  the  passions  of  evil  men  with 
the  passions  of  good  men,  by  bringing  posi- 
tive influences  to  bear  instead  of  negative 
ones.  Much  of  the  best  work  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass. ,  had  been  done  by  bringing  sanctified 
common  sense  down  into  the  common  walks 
of  life.  "We  cheer  instead  of  censure,"  he 
said,  "and  the  place  is  a  cheering  sort  of  a 
place  and  has  a  cheerful  influence." 

Rev.  Joseph  May  of  Philadelphia  has 
been  giving  some  practical  sermons  lately 
on  "Public  Purity, — its  Peril,  its  Defence," 
and  "Sobriety."  These  are  published  in 
series  of  monthly  sermons  issued  by  the  First 
Unitarian  Church.  They  discuss  in  a  calm 
manner,  but  most  earnestly  and  rationally, 
the  great  subjects  named.  In  the  sermon 
on  "Sobriety,"  he  says:  "Never,  I  think, 
did  a  great  community  rise  up  so  deliber- 
ately, with  so  little  passion,  but  with  so 
much  determination  and  plain  good  sense, 
to  put  down  a  glaring  evil,  as  our  people 
throughout  many  of  the  States  are  now  ex- 
hibiting in  their  purpose  to  restrain  the 
liquor  trafiftc  and  minimize  its  terrible  evils. 
In  the  respect  of  social  purity,  while  a 
mountain-load  of  evil  and  shame  is  to  be 
moved,  it  is  reassuring  to  see  the  broad  and 
earnest  beginnings  which,  through  women 
especially,  but  men,  too,  are  already  made 
both  in  the  coimtries  of  Europe  and  in  our 
own."  G.  H.  Hosmer. 
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We  all  stopped  to  think  how  old  we  were 
the  other  day  whea  Dr.  Miner's  resignation 
was  announced.  The  doctor  has  always 
seemed  so  perennially  young  and  strong, 
and  so  much  a  part  of  the  active  life  of  the 
church,  that  it  brought  a  shock  to  hear  that 
he  really  felt  himself  a  little  weary  and  de- 
sirous of  a  rest  and  of  relief  from  the  exact- 
ing cares  of  parish  work.  It  is  hard  for 
some  of  us  to  realize  that  he  is  hard  upon 
eighty,  so  undimmed  is  his  sight  and  so  un- 
abated his  vigor.  His  record  in  the  church, 
his  labors  for  the  State  and  city  where  he 
has  so  long  lived,  are  such  as  entitle  him  to 
the  warmest  praise  and  the  highest  honor. 
To  his  church  he  has  always  been  the  loyal, 
aggressive  champion,  mighty  in  his  hold 
upon  the  philosophy  of  her  faith  and  in  its 
practical  bearings  upon  human  thought. 
His  interest  in  all  humane  work,  the  secur- 
ing of  a  universal  peace,  the  extinction  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  the  promotion  of  public 
morals,  have  given  him  a  national  and  even 
international  reputation.  His  work  in  be- 
half of  education  has  never  been  fully  ap- 
preciated. As  president  of  Tufts  College, 
and  as  a  member  for  many  vears  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  he  has  rendered 
the  verv  highest  service  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  both  men  and  women.  But  I  im- 
agine that  few  people  except  the  men  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  his  pupils 
can  understand  the  doctor's  peculiar  power 
as  an  instructor,  nor  the  suggestiveness  and 
intellectual  stimulus  of  his  class-room  work. 
Few  teachers  could  do  such  work  as  he  in 
higher  branches  of  ethics  and  of  political 
economy.  One  of  the  richest  recollections 
of  the  writer's  life  is  the  memory  of  the 
half  term  spent  in  studying  ''Butler's  Anal- 
ogy" under  Dr.  Miner.  Two  impressions 
were  indelibly  fixed  by  that  experience, — 
one  that  Butler  was  a  profound  thinker; 
the  other,  that  Dr.  Miner  was  another. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  Co- 
lumbus Avenue  Church  is  ready  to  permit 
Dr.  Miner  to  withdraw  from  its  pulpit. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  he  desires  to 
relinquish  his  labors  in  so  many  noble 
causes.  What  the  course  of  the  church  and 
its  honored  pastor  will  be  remains  to  be  de- 
cided. But  the  resignation  has  reminded 
us  all  afresh  of  our  obligations  to  Dr.  Miner 
and  the  splendid  record  of  his  forty-three 
years'  pastorate.  May  he  live  to  be  a  hun- 
dred, and  always  be  able  to  lift  up  his  voice 
for  righteousness  1 

THE   MAY    MEETINGS. 

The  "Anniversary  Meetings,"  both  East 
and  West,  are  announced  as  usual  this  year. 
The  usual  programme  is  laid  out  for  the 
Boston  folks,  and  Chicago  adds  two  new 


items  in  the  first  meeting  of  the  Universal- 
ist  Social  Union  for  a  banquet  at  the  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Toung 
People's  Christian  Union  at  St.  Paul's 
Church.  Considering  the  fact  that  all  the 
meetings  at  Chicago  date  their  beginnings 
back  but  about  three  years,  this  is  a  most 
excellent  showing. 

YOUNQ    people's    UXI0N8. 

These  young  organizations  throughout 
our  church  are  giving  evidence  of  great 
thrift  and  activity.  This  spring  they  have 
held  many  State  and  district  meetings, 
which  have  given  us  a  fair  test  of  the 
strength  and  usefulness  they  afiford  to  all 
our  work.  To  promote  the  building  of  the 
new  church  at  Harriman  is  their  present 
and  immediate  aim;  but  their  plans  and 
purposes  are  lars^er  than  any  single  scheme, 
and  include  the  lostering  of  a  deeper  relig- 
ious life  and  a  warmer  loyalty  to  the  church. 
Already  we  feel  the  impulse  of  their  new 
interest  throughout  the  land,  and  the  in- 
crease of  our  working  force  among  the 
younger  men  and  women  is  reassuring  and 
full  of  inspiration,  even  to  those  who  look 
with  pain  and  foreboding  at  the  retirement 
of  our  veterans. 

John  Coleman  Adams. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  ABROAD. 


The  London  Inquirer  of  May  2  prints  an 
extended  supplement  devoted  to  a  report 
of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Unitarian  and  Free  Christian  Churches 
which  had  just  closed  in  that  city.  The 
meeting  seems  to  have  been  the  largest  of 
the  kind  ever  held  in  England.  The  con- 
ference sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Stop- 
ford  Brooke. 

An  interesting  testimony  to  the  integrity 
of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  character  cornea  from 
the  pen  of  the  lady  who  calls  herself  "Edna 
Lyall,"  a  well-known  writer  and  a  member 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  She  s&ys :  ''Those 
who  slander  Mr.  Bradlaugh  can  sorely  never 
have  met  him,  or  else  they  must  have  been 
strangely  blind.  That  any  one  who  had 
really  talked  with  him  should  doubt  bis 
integrity  seems  to  me  incomprehensible. 
From  such  study  of  his  life  and  writings  as 
I  had  been  able  to  make,  I  was  prepared  to 
find  him  strong  and  altogether  honorable; 
and  I  confess  that  on  meeting  him  his  ex- 
treme gentleness  and  considerateness  came 
to  me  as  a  surprise.  Now  that  I  am  eight 
years  older,  and  have  had  a  little  more 
experience  of  the  hardness  of  life,  it  strikes 
me  still  more  as  being  most  wonderful  that 
at  such  a  time— in  the  height  of  the  parlia- 
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mentary  struggle— what  chiefly  impressed 
one  should  have  been  his  quiet  serenity  and 
his  kindly  patience." 

An  Orthodox  writer  in  an  English  paper 
gives  utterance  to  the  following  remarks  in 
regard  to  the  Sunday-schools,  which  we 
hope  is  rather  an  extreme  statement  of  the 
ilanger  which  our  own  Sunday-schools  run 
in  the  necessity  which  many  of  them  feel 
for  a  constant  round  of  amusement :  "Many 
U>acher8  will  not  come  to  an  annual  Sunday- 
school  meeting  unless  there  be  the  comic 
man ;  at  children's  missionary  meetings 
there  must  be  droll  and  funny  recitations ;  a 
*ki8s  in  the  dark'  is  held  out  as  the  attrac- 
tion of  an  annual  congregation  meeting ;  a 
place  of  worship,  while  well  nigh  empty  for 
a  week  evening  calling  upon  God,  is  filled  to 
hear  a  humorist  or  buffoon.'* 

Rev.  Dr.  Crosskey,  one  of  our  most  prom- 
inent English  Unitarian  ministers,  says  in  a 
recent  address :  "Make  your  children  happy ; 
(|uickeQ  their  intellectual  activity;  but  at 
the  same  time  never,  never  forget  that  the 
culture  of  their  religious  natures  is  the  spe- 
cial function  of  the  Sunday-school.  What 
they  learn  to  reverence,  and  what  they  learn 
to  love,  will  emphatically  determine  the 
whole  course  of  their  lives ;  and  to  reverence 
what  is  righteous  is  to  worship  God,  to  love 
what  is  holy  is  to  obey  his  will." 

Says  the  London  Christian  Life :  "French 
Protestantism  has  just  sustained  two  losses 
of  the  most  serious  character  by  the  deaths 
of  M.  de  Pressensd  of  Paris  and  Prof.  Reuss 
of  Strasburg,  whose  names  were  better 
known  in  England  than  those  of  any  other 
of  the  contemporary  Protestant  leaders  in 
France.  One  of  our  contributors,  who  is 
at  present  in  Paris,  sends  us  an  account  of 
the  service  held  on  Sunday  afternoon  (IDth 
April)  by  Pfere  Hyacmthe,  in  memory  of 
M.  Pressensf^.  The  *  (lallican  Church  *  was 
densely  crowded  half  an  hour  before  the 
commencement  of  the  service,  and  some 
twelve  hundred  persons  were  present.  Pfere 
Ilyacinthe's  address,  which  occupied  a  little 
over  an  hour,  was  an  impassioned  exposition 
of  the  services  rendered  by  Pressensc  to 
the  cause  of  a  progressive  reconstruction  of 
Christianity,  which  should  release  it  from 
the  narrow  dogmatism  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  restore  it  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
New  Testament." 

The  recent  difficulties  in  India  call  to 
mind  the  great  Indian  Congress  which  was 
held  the  past  year  at  the  instigation  of 
large-minded  people,  in  spite  of  the  dismal 
croakings  of  narrow  politicians  and  stubborn 
•lohn  Bulls  who  believe  in  coercion  and  in 
keeping  conquered  nationalities  at  their 
feet.    Although  English  was  the  language 


used  in  the  sessions,  because  all  understood 
it,  the  one  thousand  delegates  present  rep- 
resented eight  different  Indian  languages. 
If  this  remarkable  Congress  had  taken 
place  earlier  in  the  century,  it  might  have 
prevented  many  local  and  sectional  feuds; 
but  we  trust  its  influence  even  now  will  do 
something  toward  bringing  about  a  feeling 
of  human  brotherhood  between  England 
and  the  native  princes  of  India.  A  book 
has  come  out  lately  in  England  on  "The 
Indian  Mutiny  of  1867,"  by  Col.  G.  B. 
Mallison,  which  is  a  terrible  arraignment 
of  the  English  government  in  its  manage- 
ment of  this  conquered  people.  An  edition 
has  been  published  in  New  York. 

Martha  Perry  Lowe. 


NOTES    ON    RECENT   BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. 


A  Washington  Bible  Class,  by  Gail  Ham- 
ilton rAppletons,  1891,  pp.  303,  ^1.50),  is 
a  book  that  must  give  great  discomfort 
to  the  advocates  of  traditional  Orthodoxy. 
It  is  no  adequate  exposition  of  the  Bible, 
and  some  parts,  especially  the  chapters  on 
miracles  and  the  Andover  Case,  are  very  un- 
satisfactory. But  it  is  full  of  bright  things, 
very  powerfully  stated.  Even  the  common- 
places of  our  faith  are  made  to  shine  with 
a  new  lustre  in  the  setting  of  a  fresh  and 
unique  rhetoric.  Its  value  lies  in  two 
things :  a  very  ix)werf ul  plea  for  the  use  of 
reason  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  which  must 
be  studied  as  literature,  and  a  remarkably 
trenchant  and  caustic  criticism  of  the  sac- 
rificial theory  as  applied  to  Jesus.  The 
author  becomes  eloquently  indignant  to  the 
point  of  fiery  denunciation  over  the  old  sac- 
rificial interpretation  of  Jesus'  character  and 
ministry. 

The  Book  of  Isaiah,  by  George  Adam 
Smith  ("The  Expositor's  Bible"  Series,  Ann- 
strong,  2  vols.,  pp.  454,  474,  $3.00),  is  one 
of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times.  The 
series  to  which  it  belongs  is  the  outcome 
of  what  may  be  called  conservative  scholar- 
ship, and  yet  this  work  represents  the  very 
best  type  of  rationalism.  It  is  a  purely  and 
thoroughly  historical  and  ethical  rather  than 
dogmatic  treatment  of  the  subject.  The 
supreme  effort  is  to  interpret  these  writings 
in  connection  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  in  which  they  were  produced,  and  by 
this  interpretation  to  gain  some  moral  in- 
spiration for  increase  of  life  to-day.  The 
differences  between  these  volumes  and  such 
a  work  as  Alexander's  "Isaiah"  are  immense. 
Here  we  find  a  literary  rather  than  a  theo- 
logical treatment,  both  more  natural  and 
more  spiritual.  Mr.  Smith  argues  for  the 
composite  character  of    this    collection   of 
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prophecies,  and  accepts  the  late  date  of  the 
second  part.  He  also  holds  that  the  **SufFer- 
ing  Servant"  must  not  be  considered  a  pre- 
diction or  description  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Thus,  very  rapitUy  in  these  days,  the  old 
traditional  argument  from  prophecy  is  being 
abandoned. 

In  the  Hebraica  (published  quarterly  at 
New  Haven,  and  edited  by  Prof.  Wm.  R. 
Harper,  price  per  number  75  cents),  the 
discussion  of  the  **Pentateuchal  Question," 
begun  October,  1888,  proceeds.  In  the  arti- 
cles by  Prof.  Harper  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  best  statement  in  English  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  higher  criticism, — of  the  school 
of  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  Stade,  and  others. 
The  replies  by  Prof,  (ireen  sliow  learning 
and  ingenuity,  but  they  also  show  how  im- 
possible it  is  for  conservatives  to  meet  the 
arguments  put  forth  by  the  new  scholarship. 

The  Changed  Altitude  toward  the  Bible,  by 
Prof.  Joseph  Henry  Thayer  of  Haivard  Uni- 
versity (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1891,  pp. 
(j9,  50  cents),  is  an  attempt  to  point  out 
some  of  the  extreme  and  erroneous  claims 
popularly  made  in  behalf  of  the  Bible  and 
the  harm  which  comes  from  such  exaggera- 
tion. This  handsome  booklet  is  a  plea  for 
a  more  rational  use  of  the  New  Testament 
especially, — not  a  blind  worship  of  the  let- 
ter, but  a  free  and  reverent  use  of  these 
writings  as  the  literary  product  of  early 
Christianity  ("The  Church  produced  the 
Bible,  not  the  Bible  the  Church"),  which 
bear  the  traces  of  human  imperfection  and 
are  of  unequal  value.  He  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  **Word  of  God"  and  Scripture; 
and,  while  Prof.  Thayer  is  in  the  main  cau- 
tious and  conservative, — many  will  say  too 
much  so, — we  must  commend  this  outspoken 
language :  Let  me  "utter  a  word  of  admoni- 
tion to  Sunday-school  teachers  and  preachers 
of  the  gospel,  in  case  I  have  the  honor  to  ad- 
dress any  such.  Guard  against  the  seduc- 
tion of  Silence  in  this  matter.  To  hold 
one^s  peace  at  such  a  time  as  this  is  neither 
honest  nor  politic"  (p.  65). 

Who  Wrote  the  Bible  f  by  Washington 
Gladden  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1891,  pp. 
381,  ^1.25),  is  a  very  disappointing  and  un- 
satisfactory book.  In  view  of  the  author's 
reputation,  many,  like  myself,  will  take  it  up 
expecting  a  treat,  to  put  it  down  with  a 
sense  of  sadness.  Though  well  written,  it 
shows  no  adequate  grasp  of  the  subjects 
treated.  It  looks  like  a  bundle  of  parish 
sermons,  which  the  writer  was  moved  to  put 
into  print  because  they  seemed  helpful  to  an 
uncritical  congregation.  There  is  here  much 
breadth  and  considerable  edification,  but  not 
enough  ^wsitive  and  exact  instruction.  The 
chapters  are  too  much  mere  sermons  to  be 
valuable  for  direct   information.     There  is 


no  adequate  presentation  of  facts.  The 
topics  are  important,  but  whoever  comes  to 
learn  will  go  away  destitute  of  the  clear 
knowledge  really  needed.  The  most  un- 
pleasant feature  in  the  book  is  the  disagree- 
able see-saw  between  the  old  traditions  and 
the  new  scholarship,  especially  in  those  chap- 
ters which  relate  to  the  Pentateuch  and  th« 
Gospels.  To  take  Bleek  as  a  sole  guide  and 
to  slur  at  the  "wealth  of  imagination"  of 
such  men  as  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen  is 
simply  to  reveal  one's  incompetence  Ut 
treat  the  higher  criticism  intelligently.  Mr. 
(iladden  is  satisfied  that  the  Gospels  were 
written  by  the  men  whose  names  they  bear, 
and*fincis  great  comfort  in  quoting  Andreus 
Norton  to  this  effect.  All  of  which  illus- 
trates how  easy  it  is  for  one  to  be  dead  to 
the  age  in  which  he  labors.  This  l>eanti- 
fuUy  printed  book  will  act  as  a  solvent; 
but,  as  a  guide  to  the  truth,  it  is  of  little 
value. 

The  Edward  Robinson  Chair  of  BiUicnl 
Theology  (printed  by  Scribners  for  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  1891,  pp.  84,  5^» 
cents)  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  inangural 
address  on  the  "Authority  of  Holy  Script- 
ure" given  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Hriggs.  It 
will  probably  cause  the  Presbyterian  Church 
much  trouble,  and  it  may  be  the  enterini,^ 
wedge  of  a  very  serious  division  in  that 
body.  The  tone  of  this  address  is  positive 
and  assertive,  as  though  the  author  were 
laying  down  a  platform  for  a  coming  cam- 
paign. One  feels  the  tension  of  inteiis** 
conviction,  as  though  there  was  here  the 
preparation  for  battle.  Evidently,  Dr.  Briggs 
does  not  mean  to  be  misunderstood ;  and,  if 
attacked,  as  he  must  be,  he  will  probably 
show  himself  a  good  fighter.  His  view  of 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  must  make  con- 
servatives very  uneasy.  Among  the  barriers 
which  have  kept  people  from  the  Bible  he 
names  the  dognia  of  verbal  inspiration,  th^ 
false  claim  of  authenticity  (**It  may  be  re- 
garded Jks  the  certain  result  of  the  science  of 
higher  criticism  that  ISfoses  did  not  writ*; 
the  Pentateuch  and  David  did  not  write  the 
Psalter"),  the  assertion  that  the  Bible  is 
free  from  errors  ("There  are  errors  in  the 
Scriptures  that  no  one  has  been  able  to  ex- 
plain away'*),  the  over-emphasis  of  miracles, 
and  the  erroneous  notions  respecting  predic- 
tive prophecy.  These  false  assumptions  we 
must  abandon  before  we  can  find  the  real 
Bible.  But  this  is  asking  Presbyterians  to 
turn  their  backs  upon  their  pait  history, 
and  acknowledge  that  the  fathers  of  Uie 
faith  made  colossal  mistakes.  No  wonder 
that  many  cry  out  that  this  is  destroying  tlie 
Bible:  it  is  destroying  the  Presbyterian 
theory  and  use  of  the  Bible.  When  Dr. 
Briggs  declares,  "The  Bible  has  l>een  treated 
as  if  it  were  a  baby,  to  be  wrapped  in 
swaddling    clothes,    nursed,    and    carefully 
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^larded,  lest  it  should  be  injured  by  here- 
tics and  sceptics,"  is  it  any  wonder  that 
Presbyterians  should  send  up  to  the  General 
Assembly  anxious  inquiries  about  his  sound- 
ness of  faith  ?  But  mv  own  rejoicing  over 
this  bold  and  advanced  stand  taken  by  Dr. 
Kriggs  is  tinged  with  sadness  when  I  re- 
member that  just  before  making  these  state- 
ments, so  revolutionary  and  so  divergent 
from  the  well-known  positions  of  Presbyte- 
rian divines,  he  took  a  solemn  oath  by 
^vhich  he  declared  his  faith  in  the  Bible  as 
"the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice," and  '*the  Westminster  Confession  of 
faith  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine 
taught  in  the  Holy  Scripture."  Of  course, 
Dr.  Briggs  finds  some  way  by  which  he 
justifies  such  conduct  as  sincere  and  honor- 
able; but,  for  myself,  I  cannot  see  how  it 
ran  be  so.  And  I  feel  that  Presbyterians 
have  a  right  to  say  that  he  is  not  one  of 
theuh;  andy  holding  such  views,  he  is  in 
honor  bound  to  go  out  from  them.  It  is 
more  important  that  we  be  sincere  than  that 
we  accept  any  particular  views  about  the 
Hible.  I  rejoice  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Briggs's 
ability  has  reached  more  reasonable  theories 
re,«»pecting  Scripture ;  but  my  joy  cannot  be 
complete  while  he  or  any  other  man  con- 
tinues to  confuse  the  issue  and  distract  the 
public  mind  by  pursuing  such  a  course  as 
he  18  pursuing  at  present, — a  course  which 
undoubte<lty  seems  right  to  him,  but  which 
I  must  call  very  unfortunate. 

J.  Ui  c. 
Madison,  Wi9.,  May  6, 1S91. 


LITERARY  NOTES, 


For  all  who  wish  to  keep  posted  during 
the  next  two  or  three  years  about  everything 
[pertaining  to  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago, 
almost  lieyond  a  question  the  best  paper  to 
take  is  the  Chicago  Graphic,  It  ranks  with 
the  very  best  illustrated  papers  of  the  world, 
aud  from  this  time  on  it  will  give  special 
attention  to  everything  belonging  to  the 
great  Columbian  Exhibition. 

Tn  answer  to  inquiries  that  have  come  to 
lis,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Chant's  book  which  we  noticed  last  month, 
''The  Golden  Boat  Action  Songs,"  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Oliver  Ditson  Company, 
Boston.    Price  5()  cents. 

A  sermon  in  German,  preached  by  Rev. 
A.  M.  Judv  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  upon  *  Die 
Freisinnigkeit  der  Unitarier-Kircbe"  has 
heen  printed,  and  copies  will  be  supplied 
gratis  on  application  to  Mr.  Judy. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association  has 
just  published  a  new  and  more  complete 
edition  of  its  ^'List  of  Religious  Books  by 


Unitarian  Authors."  Any  one  wishing  to 
purchase  Unitarian  books  will  do  well  to 
send  for  this  list,  which  will  be  mailed  free 
on  applicaMon.  The  prices  of  the  books  are 
given,  and  all  the  works  named  may  be 
ordered  from  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation Rooms,  25  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

An  English  translation  of  Graetz's   His- 
tory of  the  Jews  will  be  published  by   the 
Jewish    Publication     Society    of    America. 
The  first  volume  is  to  be  ready  for  the  pub-* 
lie  soon. 

We  are  told  that  Professor  Robertson 
Smith  is  to  undertake  the  editorship  of  a 
new  Biblical  dictionary.  This  is  good  news, 
for  at  present  we  have  no  such  dictionary  in 
English  that  is  free  from  orthodox  bias  or 
at  all  abreast  with  the  best  scholarship. 

Our  English  Unitarian  friends  report 
eighteen  Post-ofBce  Missions. 

Rev.  S.  J.  Barrows,  editor  of  the  Boston 
Christian  Register,  who  recently  spent  some 
weeks  in  a  careful  study  of  "What  the 
Southern  Negro  is  doing  for  Himself,"  has 
an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  June 
Atlantic . 

The  authorized  Life  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing, by  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr,  will  be  pub- 
lished shortly  by  Houghton,  Mif9in  &  Co. 
It  will  be  in  two  volumes,  aud  will  contain 
a  new  portrait  and  a  picture  of  Browning's 
study. 

Says  the  Boston  Commonwealth :  "The  late 
Henry  Bernard  Carpenter  left  unpublished 
at  his  death  some  twenty  lyrics  and  sonnets. 
These  will  shortly  be  issued  by  J.  G.  Cup- 
pies  &  Co.,  under  the  title  'A  Poet's  Last 
Song.'  Mr.  James  Jeffrey  Roche  will  con- 
tribute an  introduction,  aud  a  late  portrait 
of  Mr.  Carpenter  will  be  prefixed  to  the 
volume." 

The  D.  Lothrop  Company  have  just 
issued,  simultaneously  with  itis  appearance 
in  England,  George  MacDonald's  new  story, 
"There  and  Back." 

There  are  few  more  healthful  or  more 
helpful  books  than  those  of  Samuel  Smiles. 
In  a  recent  interview  Mr.  Smiles  said  of  his 
"Self-help" :  "French,  Germans,  and  Rus- 
sians know  it  well.  ..  .  I  have  seen  copies  of 
it  in  several  of  the  Indian  dialects.  The 
Italians  have  made  more  of  it,  however, 
than  any  nation  on  earth,  I  think."  He 
believes  the  sale  in  Italv  has  reached  80,000 
copies,  at  one  franc  each. 

It  is  well  understood  by  scholars  that, 
while  the  revised  version  of  the  Scriptures 
given  to  us  a  few  years  ago  by  the  great 
revision    committee  of    the  churches  is  a 
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great  improvement  upon  the  common  ver- 
sion, it  fails  in  important  respects  to  oome 
up  to  the  level  of  the  best  independent  schol- 
arship of  our  time.  The  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee was  composed  almost  wholly  of  or- 
thodox men  made  it  certain  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  their  revision  would  lean  un- 
duly to  orthodox  rendering's.  Furthermore, 
to  keep  the  confidence  of  their  timid  and 
distrustful  orthodox  constituencies,  they 
adopted  very  conservative  rules  for  their 
guidance  in  their  revision.  It  is  plea.sant, 
therefore,  to  notice  that  an  enterprising 
publishing  firm  in  Leipzig  has  undertaken 
to  give  the  world  a  translation  of  the  Script- 
ures that  shall  really  reflect  the  best  scholar- 
ship in  Germany  and  England.  Eminent 
scholars  of  both  countries  have  l^een  engaged 
to  take  charge  of  various  ])ortions  of  the 
work.  It  is  to  be  published  in  England  in 
the  English  language  and  in  Germany  in 
the  (lerinan  language. 


77//!:  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES, 


We  name  below  some  of  the  more  ini[)or- 
tant  articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews 
of  the  month: — 

Unitarian  Review  (May). 

A  Priori.     By  J.  Frederic  Dutton. 

Nathan  Parker.     By  Andrew  P.  Peabody. 

The  Jews  of  the  North  End  of  Boston. 
By  Uufus  C.  MacDonald. 

The  Problem  of  Juvenile  Literature.  By 
J.  Bradley  (rilman. 

The  New  England  Township.  By  A.  A. 
Liver  more. 

Andocer  Review  (May). 

Ethical  Christianity  and  Biblical  Criti- 
pism.     By  George  Harris. 

Richard  Henry  Dana.  By  Hamilton  An- 
drews Hill. 

Religion  in  Public  Schools.  By  Miss 
Mary  tl.  Leonard. 

The  Greater  Miracle.  By  Edward  C. 
Moore. 

The  Arena  (May). 

Russia  of  To-day.     By  Eniil  Blum. 

Is  Spiritualism  Worth  Investigating?  By 
Julian  Hawthorne  and  M.  J.  Savage. 

What  is  Judaism?     Bv  Abram  S.  Isaacs. 

The  Survival  of  Faith.  By  Henry  D. 
Chapin. 

New  Testament  Inspiration.  By  J.  W. 
McCiarvey. 

An  Interesting  Social  Experiment.  By 
Frank  L.  King. 

North  American  Review  (May). 

The  Gospel  for  Wealth.  By  Henry  C. 
Potter. 


Irresponsible  Wealth.  By  Edward  J. 
Phelps. 

Favorable  Aspects  of  State  Socialism. 
By  Joseph  Chamberlain. 

Common  Sense  on  the  Excise  Question. 
By  William  S.  Andrews  and  Howard 
Crosby. 

Lynch  Law  and  Unrestricted  Emigration. 
By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

Old  and  New  Testament  Student  (May). 

^lessianic  Prophecy.  By  W.  G.  Ballau- 
tine. 

Bible  Study  in  the  Scotch  Churches  By 
James  B.  Reynolds. 

The  Forum  (May). 

State  Rights  and  Foreign  Relations.  By 
T.  F.  Bayard. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  By 
Roderick  W.  Cameron. 

Changes  of  Orthodoxy  in  England.  By 
Alfred  Momerie. 

The  Sanitarian  (May). 

Woolen  or  Lint-n?     By  R.  C.  Rutherford. 
Transactio>  s   of   the    American    Climato- 
logical   Association. 

Lend  a  Hand  (May). 

The  Omahas  or  a  New  Class  of  Citizens. 
By  George  T.  Kercheval. 

Our  Children  in  1915.  By  Frank  H. 
Fay. 

The  Work  of  the  Howard  Relief  Society. 
By  Katherine  Hagar. 

The  Illinois  Training  School  for  Boys. 
By  Oscar  L.  Dudley. 

Law  and  Order. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  (May) 

Three  Empire  Builders. 
The  Reunion  of  Christendom.     By  W.  T. 
Stead 

Workingmen's  Clubs  versus  the  Barroom. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (May). 

Jeremy  Belknap.  By  George  Edward 
Ellis. 

Goethe*s  Key  to  Faust.  By  William  P. 
Andrews. 

Scribner^s  Magazine  (May). 

The  Transfer  of  the  Temples  of  Ise.  By 
E.  H.  House. 

Shakespeare  as  an  Actor.  By  Alexander 
Cargill. 

The  Century  (May). 

I^uisa  May  Alcott.  By  Josephine  Liiza- 
rus. 

Visible  Sound.  By  Margaret  Watt* 
Hughes  and  Sophie  B.  llerrick. 
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PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 


King^s  Chap<3l  Sermons.  By  Andrew  P. 
Peabody,  D.D.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

James  Freeman  Clarke:  Autobiography, 
Diary,  and  Correspondence.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &.  Co.    Price,  $1.50. 

Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  United 
States.  Report  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Washington :  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate 
('Ommerce  Commission.  1800.  Washing- 
ton: Grovernment  Printing  Office. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Third 
Annual  Convention  of  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners.    March,   1891.     Washington,  D.C. 

Who  Wrote  the  Bible?  By  Washington 
(irladden.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflm  <& 
V.o.     Price   $1.25. 

Songs  of  the  Life  Eternal,  and  Other 
Writings.  By  Edward  R.  Knowles.  Bos- 
ion:  J.  Stilman  Smith  &  Co.  Price  25 
cents. 

Pamphlets. — Proceedings  of  Ninth  Annual 
Conference  and  Convention  of  the  Board  of 
Charities  and  Correction  of  Michigan. — The 
liOrd's  Supper,  its  Form,  Meaning,  and 
Purpose  according  to  the  Apostle  Paul. 
London:  Elliot  Stock. — The  Natural  Uses 
of  Prayer:  A  sermon  by  John  H.  Cliflford, 
(iermantown.  Pa. — Washington  and  the 
Fathers  of  our  Republic:  A  sermon  by  Rev. 
W.  D.  Simonds,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.— All 
Souls'  Church,  Chicago  (Eighth  Annual, 
ISDI). — Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Uniou  for  Christian  Work,  Providence, 
K.I.— Wliat  is  Religion?  What  is  it  to  be  a 
Christian?  What  is  it  to  be  a  Unitarian? 
Thrt»e  letters  to  a  child,  by  John  Page 
llopps,  Leicester,  England.  Price,  one 
(lenny  each ;  or  sixpence  a  dozen. 


NEWS  FROM   THE  FIELD. 

[Sews  items  are  solicited  from  all  our  ministers 
and  other  workers.  Send  them  to  Rev.  J.  T.  Sun- 
derland, Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  b^ore  the  15th  of  the 
month.] 

Baltimore,  Md. — A  recent  number  of  the 
SutvUiy  Herald  contains  a  two-column  illus- 
trated article  on  "The  First  Independent 
<'hurch:  Its  History,  Work,  and  Ministers." 
This  church  was  organized  in  1817  as  a  result 
of  the  preaching  of  Rev.  James  Freeman. 
The  church  was  dedicated  in  Octol>er,  1818. 
The  first  regular  pastor  was  Rev.  Jared 
Sparks,  at  whose  installation  on  Jan.  1, 
181ft,  Dr.  William  Ellery  Channing  preached 
the  sermon  which  brought  on  the  Unitarian 
('ontroversy.  The  next  regular  pastor  was 
Dr.  George  W.  Burknap,  who  retained  the 
position  until  his  death,  over  thirty  years 
after  his  installation.  Rev.  N.  H.  Cham- 
berlain, Rev.   John  F,   W.  Ware,  and  Rev. 


Edward  C.  Guild  followed,  the  ministry  of 
each  lasting  about  three  years.  The  present 
minister,  Rev.  Charles  R.  Weld,  came  in 
1872.  Connected  with  the  church  are  a 
Sunday-school,  a  Christian  Union,  a 
Woman's  Aid  Society,  an  Industrial  School, 
and  a  Guild. 

Big  Rapids,  Mich.— The  prospects  of  the 
Unitarian  church  are  looking  more  favor- 
able. The  services  are  well  attended.  A 
Sunday-school  of  sixty  has  been  gathered. 
Mr..  Daniels  has  been  speaking  on  The  Old 
and  the  New  Thought  of  the  Universe,  of 
God,  of  Man,  of  the  Bible,  of  Jesus,  and  of 
the  Future  Life. 

Boston  and  Vicinity.--We  have  had  a 
very  sad  loss  in  the  death  of  General  Mar- 
shall, which  occurred  on  May  0,  followed 
the  next  day  by  that  of  his  wife.  Gen. 
Marshall  will  be  greatly  missed.  He  was  a 
man  of  quick  resource,  endless  energy,  and 
clear,  cool  judgment,  with  a  warm,  gentle 
heart  and  wide  sympathies. 

From  long  before  the  war  he  gave  his  life 
to  public  service.  Whatever  cause  he  took 
up  seemed  to  prosper,  and  his  influence  will 
be  felt  and  his  loss  mourned  in  many  widely 
different  fields.  For  some  years  he  was  our 
efficient,  untiring,  and  disinteiested  agent 
for  the  Indian  work  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  till  he  gave  it  up  to  go 
out  again  to  Honolulu,  where  in  times  past 
he  had  also  live<i  and  labored. 
— Mrs.  Ames,  the  wife  of  our  minister.  Rev. 
Charles  G.  Ames,  has  just  been  appointed 
one  of  the  Inspectors  of  Factories,  a  post  for 
which  she  is  particularly  well  fitted  by  her 
long  experience  of  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic work  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
—On  Monday,  April  27,  the  Church  of  the 
Disciples  kept  its  fiftieth  birthday  with  much 
rejoicing.  A  special  service  was  held  in  the 
church,  at  which  addresses  were  read,  the 
first  being  a  slight  sketch  of  the  work  of  the 
church  during  its  fifty  years  of  life,  the 
second,  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  giving 
an  account  of  what  had  been  the  place  of 
this  church  in  the  life  of  the  city,  and  the 
third  a  very  cheery,  hopeful,  and  inspiring 
prophecy  of  the  noble  opportunities  opening 
to  the  church  in  the  future.  An  informal 
reception  followed  in  the  parlors. 
—On  the  same  evening  the  Channing  Club, 
which  is  the  club  of  the  younger  ITnitarians 
of  Boston,  held  its  yearly  meeting  and 
Ladies'  Night.  The  dinner  was  given  at 
the  Vendome,  the  retiring  president,  Mr. 
Wigglesworth,  presiding.  The  ladies  were 
in  full  force,  the  business  quickly  disposed 
of,  the  speeches  lively  and  interesting,  and 
the  occasion  altogether  a  very  pleasant  close 
to  a  successful  year's  work. 
—The  First  Church  in  West  Roxbury  has 
given  a  call  to  Mr.  Frank  W.  Pratt,  a  spe- 
cial student  at  Harvard. 
—A  very  important  event  in  the  history  of 
Boston  Universalism  is  the  resignation  of 
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Dr.  Miner  from  his  pastorate  of  the  Colum- 
bus Avenue  Universalist  ('hurch,  where  he 
has  been  forty-three  years. 
— Dr.  George  C  Lorimer  of  Cliicago  has 
l)een  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Union 
Temple  Church  at  Tremout  Temple,  in  this 
city ;  and  it  is  authoritatively  stated  that  he 
will  accept  the  call. 

— There  is  prospect  that  the  (congregational - 
ists  will  soon  erect  a  new  denominational 
building  ou  the  site  of  the  old,  at  a  cost 
of  jMOO,000. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. — The  new  church 
built  here  was  dedicated  April  20,  Secretary 
Reynolds  of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation giving  the  dedication  sermon.  The 
Southern  Unitarian  Conference  held  its  an- 
nual session  in  the  new  church  on  the  30th, 
with  eight  ministers  present  and  an  encour- 
aging company  of  delegates.  There  were 
warm  and  earnest  addresses  from  liev. 
George  L.  Chaney,  the  Southern  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
Rev.  E.  D.  Towle,  the  pastor,  Rev.  J.  LI. 
Jonos  of  Chicago,  Secretary  Reynolds,  Rev. 
George  A.  Thayer  of  Cincinnati,  Rev. 
Cv.  J.  K.  Jones  of  Louisville,  Rev.  H.  A. 
Whitman  of  Charleston,  Mr.  Gibson,  a  recent 
convert  from  the  Baptists,  who  is  at  work 
in  Florida,  Judge  Win ttaker  of  New  Orleans, 
and  others.  Our  cause  is  distinctly  growing 
in  the  South. 

Chicago,  HI.— On  May  0  the  now  Athe- 
naMun  building  was  dedicated.  Thus  at 
l<ast  this  noble  institution  has  a  fitting 
home.  At  the  dedication  a<]dresses  were 
made  by  the  mayor,  I'rof.  Swing,  and  Di- 
rectors F.  W.  Peck  and  F.  II.  Head.  An 
athletic  exhibition  followed  in  the  large 
gymnasium.  The  greater  part  of  the  new 
building,  which  is  seven  stories  high,  is 
devot^'d  to  the  many-sided  work  of  the  Athe- 
nseum.  Too  much  pniise  cannot  be  given  to 
Rev.  E.  I.  Galvin,  the  superintendent,  to 
whom  more  than  to  any  other  the  prosperity 
and  usefulness  of  the  institution  are  due. 
— Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn  of  Massachusetts  is  fill- 
ing the  pulpit  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah 
for  two  months. 

— On  May  20  and  21  an  annual  Universalist 
"May  Meeting"  was  held  at  St.  Paurs 
Church,  with  papers,  addresses,  and  discus- 
sions on  various  subjects  of  importance  by 
ministers  and  laymen  of  the  city  and 
vicinity. 

Denver,  Col. — The  Rocky  Mountain  Con- 
ference held  its  second  annual  meeting  at 
Denver,  May  9-11.  On  the  programme  were 
a  paper  on  "The  Training  of  Sunday-school 
Teachers,"  by  Rev.  William  II.  Brodhead, 
an  address  on  "The  Work  to  which  We  are 
Called,"  by  Rev.  S.  A.  Eliot,  and  one  on 
"What  is  our  Liberal  Gospel?"  by  Rev. 
T.  B.  Forbush.  On  Sunday  evening  Rev. 
D.  N.  Hartley,  Mr.  D.  J.  Ilaynes,  Mr. 
Stephen  Peebles,  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Roberts 
spoke  on  the  general    subject,   "The   Way 


out  of  Orthodoxy."  The  Women's  Alliance 
of  Unity  Church  held  their  session  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  11,  at  which  the  principal 
paper  given  was  upon  "The  Work  of  the 
National  Alliance,"  by  Mrs.  S.  A.  Eliot. 
— A  year  ago,  when  the  conference  was 
organized,  there  were  but  three  churches 
and  one  mission  in  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
and  Utah,  and  Rev.  S.  A.  Eliot  was  the 
only  settled  minister.  Six  churches  and 
three  missions  were  represented  at  this  re- 
cent conference.  The  formation  and  growth 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  church  have  been  won- 
derful, and  the  Colorado  Springs  church  has 
become  an  assured  success.  The  Pneblo 
Mission  has  a  most  hopeful  prospect.  The 
conference,  with  the  Denver  church  as  the 
centre  of  all  its  work,  is  looking  forward  to 
establishing  a  church  at  Ogden,  Utah,  next 
fall. 

—The  Young  People's  Club  of  Unity  Chureh 
has  a  membership  of  over  one  hundred.  It 
holds  regular  Sunday  evening  meetings  led 
by  members  of  the  club,  and  fortnightly 
social  meetings  in  charge  of  committees 
which  plan  a  literary  or  dramatic  pro- 
gramme followed  by  games. 
— The  Sunday-school  has  been  increasing  in 
size  and  efficiency  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
C.  E.  Montague.  The  average  attendance 
is  one  hundred  and  eighty.  In  April  the 
Sunday-school  began  the  publication  of  a 
paper  of  its  own. 

— The  congregation  of  Unity  Church  have 
printed  Mr.  Eliot's  sennon  entitled  "The 
Peril  of  Selfish  Religion." 
— The  pastor  has  recently  instituted  "Neigh- 
borhood Socials,"  which  have  proved  a  great 
success.  These  socials  are  held  at  private 
houses,  and  include  such  attendants  of  the 
church  as  live  in  the  given  district.  The 
number  present  at  these  meetings  varies  from 
thirty  to  sixty,  as  the  district  is  large  or 
small. 

Framingham,  Mass.— Rev.  Charles  A. 
Humphreys  has  given  notice  of  his  resigna- 
tion as  pastor  of  the  First  Parish,  to  take 
place  November  1,  at  the  close  of  his  eigh- 
teenth year. 

Kennebunk,  Me.— Rev.  C.  C.  Yinal, 
who  has  been  pastor  of  the  church  here  for 
twenty- one  years,  has  resigned  his  office, 
his  resignation  to  take  effect  October  1. 

Lcwell,  Maas. — The  following  note  re- 
ceived from  the  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
church  explains  itself: — 

Editor  qf  the  Unitarian: 

Our  cheeks  were  almost  "  mantled  with  the 
bloom  of  youth"  as  we  read  your  too  kindly 
comments  upon  our  "Lowell  Year  Book." 
My  satisfaction,  however,  was  a  little 
marred  by  the  seeming  advertisement  of  it. 
The  slip  stating  that  extra  copies  might  be 
obtained  for  ten  cents  was  intended  only  for 
the  eye  of  some  parishioner  who  might  need 
more  than  one.  Let  me  also  say  that  the 
selections  which  you  published  in  the  April 
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n amber  owed  their  excellence  to  the  fact 
that  /  did  w>t  select  them.  It  '^adds  a  new 
terror"  to  preaching,  but  gives  fresh  courage 
lo  a  worker  to  know,  as  the  Year  Book 
shows,  that  there  are  others  besides  the  min- 
ister who  can  (at  least)  match  his  ability 
as  a  writer  and  his  experience  as  a  reader. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Unitarian 
Mr.  Bulkeley  also  makes  kindly  reference 
to  our  Young  People's  Fraternity  Club,  and 
gently  hints  that  it  would  be  better  if  we 
should  fall  into  line,  join  the  association  of 
«cuilds,  and  let  the  young  people  conduct 
religious  meetings.  As  this  touches  not 
only  our  experience  and  method,  but  that  of 
many  others,  let  me  say  a  word  about  it.  I 
believe  in  evolution  and  growth.  We  had 
already  in  successful  operation  a  Channing 
Fraternity  which  has  an  honorable  history. 
The  problem  was  to  give  the  young  a  special 
opportunity  without  disturbing  things  which 
were  working  well.  After  much  careful 
thought,  the  better  way  seemed  to  let  the 
new  club  grow  out  of  the  old  one,  to  share 
its  interests,  and  bind  all  together.  So,  by 
<lue  process  of  evolution,  "by  heredity  with 
variation,"  from  the  Channing  Fraternity 
wa<i  bom  the  Young  People's  Fratoruity 
(*Iiib.  The  minister  is  president  of  both 
societies.  The  chairmen  of  the  committees 
meet  for  council.  Onr  case  requires  such  a 
blending  of  forces.  For  example,  our  (-oun- 
try  Week  furnished  vacation  homes  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty- eight  people  who  needed 
them  last  summer.  We  want  our  young 
people  to  have  a  hand  in  that.  Our  Flower 
Mission  gave  away  two  thousand  bouquets 
last  summer,  co-operating  with  the  Unita- 
rian church  of  Tyngsboro.  We  can  draw  no 
sharp  line  there.  We  do  not  know  whether 
we  are  a  guild  or  a  Unity  Club.  The  young 
people  have  conducted  two  religious  meetings 
in  the  vestry,  have  maintained  a  class  for 
religious  study,  have  also  had  two  courses 
of  lectures,  six  each,  one  on  "Italian  Art," 
and  one  on  "The  Progress  of  Civilization," 
have  given  one  dramatic  entertainment,  two 
dancing  parties,  and  have  held  monthly  so- 
ciables. Now  whom  shall  we  join?  Are  we 
a  Unity  Club  or  a  guild,  or  a  Lend  a  Hand 
('liib  or  a  Society  of  ('hristlan  Endeavor,  or 
what?  We  do  not  know  how  to  classify 
ourselves.'   Do  you?  o.  n. 

Marahfield,  Mass.— Uev.  Mary  L.  Leggett 
has  accepted  the  call  to  become  the  pastor  of 
Crrace  Chapel.  The  number  of  its  congre- 
gation has  more  than  doubled  lately,  and  a 
Sunday-school  has  been  organized. 

New  York  City,  N.Y.— A  sad  and  sud- 
den affliction  has  come  to  Rev.  D.  W.  More- 
house, the  secretary  of  our  Middle  States 
Conference,  in  the  death  of  his  excellent 
wife  by  pneumonia.  The  funeral  was  in 
All  Souls'  Church. 

Petersham,  Mass. — The  spring  meeting 
of  the  Worcester  Conference  was  held  here 
May  20  and  21.     Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames  of 


Boston  preached  the  conference  sermon. 
Rev.  Lewis  G.  Wilson  of  Uopedale  led  the 
devotional  meeting,  Thursday  morning. 
The  essay  for  the  day  was  upon  "  The  Chris- 
tian Motive  and  Methods,"  by  Rev.  Mary  T. 
Whitney  of  Millbury. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— A  series  of  Sunday 
evening  services  has  been  held  in  West  Phil- 
adelphia by  Uev.  W.  II.  Johnson  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.  His  audiences  have  been 
drawn  from  people  who  were  unacquainted 
with  Unitarian  thought;  and  many  of  them 
became  regular  attendants  at  the  meetings. 

Pomona,  CaL — The  Unitarian  church  has 
called  Uev.  C.  L.  Clayton  of  Coldwater, 
Kan. ,  to  its  pastorate,  Uev.  E.  C.  L.  Browne 
having  to  give  up  the  work  on  account  of 
illness.     Mr.  (May ton  has  accepted  the  call. 

Rockland,  Mass. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Plymouth  and  Bay  ('onfercnce  was 
held  here  on  May  13.  Dr.  E.  L.  Uexfonl 
of  Boston  gave  an  address  on  "Ueligion," 
and  Uev.  John  (r.  Brooks  of  Brockton  spoke 
on  "  A  New  Work  and  a  New  Life  for  the 
Church." 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.— The  Unitarian 
work  here  prospers.  A  promising  Sunday- 
school  has  been  organized.  In  addition  to 
the  morning  service  here,  Mr.  Utter  goes 
every  Sunday  evening  to  Ogden.  In  each 
place  he  has  an  audience  of  four  hundred 
and  upward. 

Seattle,  Wash. — A  series  of  four  popular 
lectures  has  recently  been  given  in  the  Uni- 
tarian church  for  the  benefit  of  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  Society.  Two  were  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Shippen,  on  "Our  National  (-apital"  and 
"Mozart."  One  was  by  Mr.  C.  11.  Du  Bois, 
on  "Whitman's  Wild  Ride,"  and  one  by 
Rev.  Lee  Fairchild,  oU  "The  Point  of 
View." 

St,  Anthony  Park,  Minn.— The  Unita- 
rian and  Universalist  ministers  of  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  have  been  preaching  here 
for  some  months  past.  As  a  result,  a  soci- 
ety has  been  formed  called  "The  Church  of 
Our  Father,"  which  proposes  to  build  a 
house  of  worship,  if  sufficient  money  can  be 
raised.  As  the  resources  of  the  people  at 
home  are  not  sufficient,  churches  at  a  dis- 
tance. Unitarian  and  Universalist,  are  asked 
to  send  five  dollars,  each. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— On  April  15  the  Liter- 
ary Branch  of  the  Eliot  Society  discussed 
"The  Deemster,"  by  Hall  Caine,  Rev.  Mr. 
Snyder  giving  the  ethical  essay,  Miss  Julia 
Kroeger  the  literary,  and  the  discussion 
being  opened  by  W.  E.  Pattison.  The 
evening  was  intended  to  bring  out  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  we  are  not  insisting  so 
much  upon  the  criminality  of  murder  that 
we  neglect  those  "crimes  which  kill  the 
soul,"  and  which  are  often  the  cause  of 
murder.  The  discussion  was  animated  and 
discriminating,  and  inclined  to  declare  that 
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righteous  anger  was  a  most  useful  factor  in 
development. 

On  April  20  the  hook  under  consideration 
was  "Anne,"  hy  Constance  F.  Woolson,  es- 
says by  Mr.  l3texter  and  Mr.  E.  Schllefer- 
decker.  Their  respective  dissections  of  the 
passion  of  love  in  all  its  manifold  phases 
were  very  exhaustive,  and  those  in  attend- 
ance should  have  been  convinced  that  this 
generation  is  still  too  prone  to  confound 
passion  with  love,  and,  while  worshipping 
this  idol,  to  belittle  the  many  other  senti- 
ments of  which  human  nature  is  capal)le, 
and  on  which  we  must  depend  for  much  of 
life's  comfort. 

—The  Unity  Club  of  the  Church  of  the 
Unity  held  a  public  meeting  in  the  church, 
Sun<lay  evening,  May  10,  the  subject  being 
"Dante:  Illustrated  in  Art  and  Music." 
Sixty  pictures  by  Scaramuzza,  illustrative 
of  the  "Divine  Comedy,"  were  shown  upon 
a  screen  by  the  aid  of  a  stereopticon.  The 
progrramme  also  included  renditions  of  parts 
of  Liszt's  "Dante  Symphony,"  and  solos 
from  Sc^humann,  Marchetti,  Kossini,  and 
Billow. 

Toledo,  Ohio.— The  Blade  prints  in  full 
a  sermon  of  Rev.  A.  G.  Jennings  on  "The 
Book  of  Jonah,"  in  wbich  he  defends  it 
against  both  its  orthotlox  and  its  heterodox 
enemies,  claiming  that,  while  as  a  history  it 
is  incredible  and  worthless,  as  poetry  (which 
it  really  is)  it  is  one  of  the  broadest  and 
noblest  books  in  the  Bible. 

Wichita,  Kan. — A  correspondent  writes: 
"We  have  an  excellent  minister  in  Mr. 
Shix)pen,  a  young  man,  the  son  of  Rev. 
Rush  R.  Shippen  of  Washington.  This  is 
his  first  charge.  Our  church  is  growing 
rapidly,  and  is  not  one  dollar  in  debt.  Our 
Sunday-school  is  remarkably  large  for  a 
Unitarian  Sunday-school.  On  May  24  one 
class  of  fifteen  youn^  girls  joined  our  church. " 

Winona,  Minn. — The  young  Unitarian 
society  feels  that  its  loss  is  very  heavy  in 
having  to  part  with  its  pastor.  Rev.  W.  F. 
Greenman,  under  whose  leadership  for  three 
years  it  has  so  greatly  i)rospered.  The 
Daily  Republican  prints  in  full  Mr.  Green- 
man's  farewell  sermon. 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. — The  Sunday  evening 
services  which  Mr.  Sunderland  has  been  car- 
rying on  here  have  met  with  an  unexpected 
success,  so  far  as  numbers  in  attendance  and 
interest  are  concerned.  The  audiences 
began  with  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  rose 
to  three  hundred.  At  the  closing  service  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  plan  for  further 
meetings  next  winter.  All  that  is  necessary 
for  a  strong  and  permanent  Unitarian  move- 
ment here  is  leadership.  With  even  two  or 
three  persons  of  the  right  kind  to  lead  off 
counogeously,  the  future  would  be  assured. 
Everything  shows  there  would  be  no  lack  of 
following.  The  place  is  one  of  great  impor- 
tance for  our  cause.     It  contains  a  popula- 


tion of  about  seven  thousand,  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  State  Normal  School  with  some  seveu 
hundred  students. 


JOTTINGS, 


Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  who  has  just  Ijeen 
made  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Massachusetts,  was  born  in  Boston  in  18^)5, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1855,  studied 
theology  in  the  Seminary  at  Alexandria, 
Va.,  and  was  ordained  in  1859,  becoming 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent  in  Phila- 
delphia. Three  years  later  he  took  charge 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the 
same  city ;  and  in  1809  went  to  Boston  to 
be  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  with  which  his 
fame  is  chiefly  associated.  The  new  church 
built  during  his  pastorate  is  one  of  the 
finest  ecclesiastical  structures  in  the  country, 
and  cost  nearly  91,000,000.  He  is  a  Broad 
Churchman,  and  he  has  often  preached  in 
churches  of  denominations  differing  from 
his  own.  In  1880  he  declined  the  ofiSce  of 
Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  1881  declined  a  professorship  at 
Harvard.  His  degree  of  D.D.  was  oonferre<l 
in  1880  by  Oxford  and  in  1885  by  Harvard. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bridgeman,  pastor  of  the  Madi- 
son Avenue  Church,  New  York,  has  resigned 
his  pastorate  because  he  has  come  to  disbe- 
lieve the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  as 
taught  by  his  denomination.  After  much 
explaining  that  does  not  explain  much,  he 
succeeds  in  making  it  clear  that  his  belief  is 
essentially  Universalism. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  has  been  president 
of  the  Boston  Women's  Club  for  twenty 
years. 

Dr.  Martineau  has  just  passed  his  eighty- 
seventh  birthday. 

A  Glasgow  woman  has  left  to  General 
Booth  a  legacy  of  £70,000,  which  he  has 
promptly  decided  to  use  in  the  erection  in 
Tendon  of  a  whole  block  of  buildings  iu 
which  the  entire  work  of  the  Salvation 
Array  can  be  carried  on. 

Says  one  of  our  exchanges:  "The  other 
Sunday  Dr.  Talmage  exhorted  his  friends 
not  to  jump  overboard  from  the  stanch 
*Great  Eastern*  of  old-fashioned  Orthodoxy 
until  there  is  something  ready  to  take  theiu 
up  stronger  than  the  fantastic  yawl,  leaking 
at  both  ends,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Advanced  Thought.  The  doctor  was  a 
little  unfortunate  in  his  reference  to  the 
'Great  Eastern';  for  a  number  of  men  at 
the  present  time  are  demolishing  the  vessel 
as  a  huge,  unwieldy,  unprofitable  thing  that 
has  cost  much  and  done  little  for  its  pro- 
prietors." 
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PROF.    BRIGGS'S    CRITICISM  AND 

THEOLOGY 

FBOM  THE  UNITARIAN  STANDPOINT. 


A   SERMON   BT   BEY.   JOHN  W.   CHADWICK, 
BBOOKLTN,   N.Y. 


"We  should  forgive  our  enemies,"  says 
Ueine,  "but  not  until  they  are  hung."  The 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  meeting  at 
Detroit,  has  acted  on  this  principle  in  deal- 
ing with  Prof.  Briggs.  It  has  not  suspended 
him.  It  has  done  worse.  It  has  disap- 
proved of  his  appointment  to  the  chair  of 
Biblical  Theology  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  It  has  declined  to  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  the  merits  of  his  case.  It 
has  simply  done  the  worst  it  could  have 
dune  if  it  had  tried  the  man  for  heresy  and 
found  him  guilty.  It  has  branded  him  as 
unworthy  of  the  Churches  trust.  In  the 
annals  of  religious  persecution  there  have 
been  things  much  crueller  than  this.  Any- 
thing smaller,  'meaner,  more  cowardly,  or 
more  contemptible  I  have  endeavored  vainly 
to  recall.  To  be  put  out  by  a  body  capable 
of  such  action  is  no  disgrace.  As  much  bet- 
ter out  than  in  as  Jonah,  fresh  from  his 
experience  with  the  whale.  Better  alone 
than  in  the  bondage  of  a  fellowship  so  dark 
and  sonr. 

But  Prof.  Briggs  is  not  alone.  All  the 
best  scholarship  of  his  0¥m  Church  and  of 
the  Christian  world  is  with  him  in  his  most 
radical  results.  Loyalty  to  his  professional 
brethren,  who  are  in  the  fight  with  him, 
and  to  hosts  of  young  men  who  are  looking 
to  him  for  inspiration,  will,  no  doubt,  plead 
with  him  to  remain  and  see  what  his  own 
Presbytery  will  do  with  him.  But,  if  he 
goes,  he  will  not  go  alone.  The  best  schol- 
arship and  the  best  manhood  of  the  Church 
will  go  with  him  outside  the  camp  and 
share  in  his  reproach.     That  the  theological 


seminary  will  be  so  pusillanimous  as  to  pay 
any  heed  to  the  decree  of  the  General  A's- 
sembly  is  hardly  credible.  It  has  known 
Prof.  Briggs  for  many  years,  during  which 
he  has  filled  its  Hebrew  chair  with  eminent 
ability.  He  has  won  the  admiration  and 
esteem  of  the  official  board,  the  affectionate 
regard  of  all  his  fellows,  and  for  these  to 
pitch  him  out  incontinently  in  obedience  to 
an  arbitrary  edict  of  ecclesiastical  power 
would  earn  for  them  the  sorrowful  contempt 
of  all  fair-minded  people  in  the  conmiunity. 
Already  the  event  has  justified  this  proph- 
ecy, which  I  wrote  a  day  or  two  before  the 
action  of  the  directors. 

If  the  Presbyterian  Church  could  have 
any  assurance  that  by  adopting  the  heresies 
of  Prof.  Briggs  it  could  appease  the  ration- 
alistic spirit  of  the  time  in  its  own  ranks, 
if  it  were  wise  it  would  make  haste  to  adopt 
them;  for,  indeed,  they  are  very  mild  in 
comparison  with  other  manifestations  of 
that  Higher  Criticism  which  Prof.  Briggs 
delights  to  honor, —  manifestations  of  a 
scholarship  as  able  and  as  reverent  as  his 
own,  but  much  less  entangled  in  the  cere- 
ments of  a  dead  theology.  But  the  Presby- 
terian Church  can  have  no  assurance  that,  if 
it  went  a  mile  with  Prof.  Briggs,  it  would 
not  have  to  go  twain  with  some  other  scholar 
a  few  years  hence.  It  would  have  to  do  so. 
It  will,  whether  it  elects  Prof.  Briggs  or 
passes  him  by,  or  merely  robs  him  of  his 
orthodox  reputation  and  leaves  him  ecclesi- 
astically half-dead  by  the  way,  after  the 
manner  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Prof.  Briggs ^s  case  is  not  at  all  isolated 
or  peculiar.  It  is  one  of  many  hundred 
cases,  all  showing  many  common  traits.  He 
is  simply  digging  his  way  out  of  the  tradi- 
tional dogmatism  of  his  Church,  as  many 
others,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Universalists,  and 
Unitarians,  are    digging    their  way   out  of 
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the  traditional  dogmatism  of  tlieir  churches. 
He  has  not  proceeded  far,  hut  he  has  made 
a  good  beginning.  Especially  his  critical 
results  are  sound  and  good,  of  a  piece  with 
the  established  science  of  the  time.  As 
criticism  goes,  they  are  not  radical.  They 
are  conservative.  Prof.  Briggs  is  an  ex- 
tremely cautious  critic.  He  holds  on  to  the 
old  positions  as  long  as  he  can.  When  he 
gives  up  the  traditional  idea  of  a  Bible 
book,  it  is  because  it  can  no  longer  be 
maintained.  The  authenticity  of  the  Fourth 
GQ8i>el  is  the  stronghold  of  New  Testament 
conservatism ;  and  Prof.  Briggs  still  holds 
to  this,  though  it  has  been  abandoned  by  a 
great  many  critics  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
is  held  by  others  in  a  severely  qualified 
form. 

Prof.  Briggs 's  theology  is  at  once  more 
and  less  conservative  than  his  criticism. 
For  the  most  part,  it  is  much  more  tradi- 
tional ;  but  it  has  aspects  and  phases  that  are 
extremely  personal,  as  we  shall  see  when  we 
come  to  consider  his  theological  opinions. 
First  that  which  is  critical,  and  afterward 
that  which  is  theological.  What  I  wish  to 
do  is  to  consider  first  his  criticism  and  then 
his  theology  from  the  Unitarian  standpoint, 
lest  we  should  be  in  too  much  haste  to  cry, 
"He  has  become  as  one  of  us.*' 

There  is  nothing  in  Prof.  Briggs 's  inau- 
gural address  which  he  had  not  expressed 
before  as  clearly  in  his  book  entitled 
"Whither?"  and  elsewhere,  but  in  the  ad- 
dress he  passed  from  the  abstract  to  the 
concrete  in  a  few  instances  that  brought  his 
meaning  home  to  the  brethren  in  a  striking 
manner.  He  distinguished  three  great 
foundations  of  divine  authority,  the  Bible, 
the  Church,  and  the  Reason.  He  has  since 
assured  us  that  he  did  not  mean  to  co- 
ordinate these, — to  elevate  the  Reason  into 
equality  with  the  Bible.  Now,  from  the 
Unitarian's  standpoint,  the  three  are  not  co- 
ordinate, because  the  Reason  is  so  infinitely 
superior  to  the  other  two.  The  Bible  and 
the  Church  are  two  great  historic  forms  of 
Reason, — nothing  more.  To  say  the  Bible 
and  the  Church  and  the  Reason  is  like  say- 
ing Hard  Coal  and  Soft  Coal  and  the  Sun. 
All  the  hard  coal  and  soft  coal,  all  their 
warmth  and  light,  come  from  the  bosom  of 
the  sun ;  and  so  all  the  truth  and  good  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Church  come  from  the 
intellectual  and  moral  Reason  of  mankind. 


But  it  is  not  strange  that  many  Presbyte- 
rians think  that  Prof.  Briggs's  naming  Rea- 
son with  the  Bible  as  a  source  of  divine 
authority  was  an  abominable  thing.  He  is 
nearer  the  Westminster  Confession  than  his 
critics  in  this  particular;  for,  as  the  proposed 
changes  amply  prove,  that  Confession  has 
not  been  sufficiently  irrational  for  the  Pres- 
byterian mind.  This  has  regarded  Revela- 
tion as  a  method  of  attaining  to  religious 
truth  without  reason  or  in  spite  of  reason. 
Its  favorite  dictum  has  been  that,  "  the  more 
absurd  and  incredible  any  divine  mystery  is, 
the  more  honor  we  do  to  God  in  believing 
it,  and  so  much  greater  is  the  victory  of 
faith. " 

Some  thirty  years  ago  a  champion  whose 
"Eclipse  of  Faith"  was  hailed  by  all  the 
orthodox  with  tumult  of  acclaim  addressed 
the  sceptic  thus:  "You  can  never  saj*- that 
the  Bible  has  not  given  you  every  advan- 
tage; for  never  was  there  a  book  which  has 
more  irritated  the  pride  and  prejudices  of 
mankind,  which  has  presented  greater  obsta- 
cles to  its  reception  morally  and  intellectu- 
ally: so  that  it  is  among  the  most  unac- 
countable things,  not  that  it  should  be  re- 
jected by  some,  but  that  it  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  any. "  Prof,  Briggs  may  still  have 
far  to  go  before  he  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  Reason  and  Conscience  are  the  only 
sources  of  religious  knowledge,  the  Church 
and  the  Bible  only  their  historic  forms ;  but 
he  is  nearer  this  than  to  the  contempt  of 
Reason  which  till  recently  has  been  the 
habitual  attitude  of  the  orthodox  world. 

What  gave  his  doctrine  of  Reason  as,  with 
the  Bible  and  the  Church,  a  source  of  reve- 
lation its  sharpest  point  was  his  naming 
our  Unitarian  Marti neau  as  one  who  had 
found  God  by  Reason,  and  by  that  alone. 
He  quotes  admiringly  from  Martineau's  "Seat 
of  Authority  in  Religion."  His  opponent. 
Dr.  Morris,  also  quotes  from  it,  but  not  ad- 
miringly, this  being  his  quotation:  "The 
blight  of  birth-sin  with  its  involuntary  per- 
dition; the  scheme  of  expiatory  redemption 
with  its  vicarious  salvation;  the  incarna- 
tion, with  its  low  postulates  of  God  and 
man,  and  its  unworkable  doctrine  of  two 
natures  in  one  person ;  the  official  transmis- 
sion of  grace  through  material  elements  in 
the  keeping  of  a  consecrated  corporation; 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  to  summon  the 
dead  and  part  the  sheep  from  the  goats  at 
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the  general  judf^ment ; — all  are  the  growth  of 
a  mythical  literature,  or  Messianic  dreams, 
or  Pharisaic  theology,  or  sacramental  super- 
stition, or  popular  apotheosis."  It  certainly 
is  asking  a  good  deal  of  Presbyterian  ism  to 
ask  it  to  believe  that  the  scholar  who  brings 
this  tremendous  accusation  against  the  en- 
tire scheme  of  orthodox  theology  is  a  suc- 
cessful seeker  after  God.  No  other  passage 
in  the  inaugural  address  seems  to  have  galled 
so  much.  No  other  marks  so  clearly  the 
divergence  of  Prof.  Briggs's  applied  theol- 
ogy from  the  traditional  opinions  of  his 
Church. 

Prof.  Briggs's  address  was  an  argument, 
not  against,  but  for,  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Bible ;  and  he  indicated  certain  *'  barriers" 
to  the  belief  in  this  authority.  Around 
these  barriers  the  battle  has  been  waged 
with  great  noise  and  shouting.  It  has  been 
contended  that  Prof.  Briggs^s  objections  to 
the  "barriers"  are  the  real  "barriers";  that 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible  perishes 
with  the  admissions  that  he  makes  and  the 
charges  that  he  brings.  His  first  barrier  is 
Bibliolatry.  Now,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  said  before  about  Bibliolatry,  but  it 
has  been  said  by  Unitarians  and  others 
whom  the  orthodox  have  considered  infidels. 
It  is  a  new  thing  for  a  Presbyterian  to  talk 
of  Bibliolatry, — not  absolutely  new,  for  Prof. 
H.  B.  Smith  had  something  to  say  about  it 
that  was  very  good.  Prof.  Briggs  does  not 
enlarge  upon  it.  He  only  mentions  some  of 
its  grosser  forms,  which  attribute  magical 
properties  to  the  Bible  and  its  material 
parts.  These  are  the  least  of  Bibliolatry. 
These  are  passing  away,  but  worse  remain : 
the  arbitrary  separation  of  the  Bible  litera- 
ture from  all  other,  as  differing  from  it  not 
in  degree  only,  but  in  kind ;  the  quoting  of 
isolated  texts  as  final  in  whatever  connec- 
tion they  appear;  the  apologetic  treatment 
of  everything  that  is  obviously  objectionable, 
whether  as  doctrine  or  as  fact. 

Prof.  Briggs^ s  second  "barrier"  is  the 
dogma  of  verbal  inspiration.  Without  this, 
no  divine  authority,  say  Drs.  Hodge  and 
Warfleld  and  their  kind.  But  they  will  not 
pretend  that  our  English  version  is  verbally 
inspired.  In  the  manuscripts  on  which  its 
New  Testament  part  is  based  there  are  more 
than  150,000  variations,  the  most  of  them 
unimportant,  but  many  of  them  far  from 
being  so.     But  the  original  documents,  we 


are  assured,  were  verbally  inspired.  That  is 
a  pure  assumption  in  the  interest  of  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  It  is  necessary  to  a  certain 
theory  of  revelation,  which  in  its  turn  is 
necessary  to  a  certain  system  of  theology. 
There  is  no  such  theory  in  the  Bible.  There 
could  not  be,  for  no  part  of  the  Bible  is 
consciously  related  to  all  the  rest.  No  one 
writer  had  the  aggregation  which  we  call 
the  Bible  in  his  mind.  No  real  scholar,  no 
man  of  ordinary  common  sense,  will  think 
that  Prof.  Briggs  has  overstated  the  objec- 
tions to  verbal  inspiration  or  the  danger  of 
insisting  on  it  as  necessary  to  the  authority 
of  the  Bible. 

The  third  "barrier*'  to  the  divine  authority 
which  Prof.  Briggs  claims  for  the  Bible  is 
authenticity;  i.e.,  the  insistence  that  we 
must  know  who  wrote  a  book  to  know  that 
it  is  inspired.  If  this  is  so,  then  our  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  the  Bible  is  inspired  is 
limited  to  a  very  little  part  of  it.  The  per- 
suasion that  it  is  so  has  made  many  critics 
cling  to  the  authenticity  of  the  doubtful 
books  with  all  the  energy  of  despair.  Prof. 
Briggs  is  very  mocierate  in  his  statement 
when  he  says  that  "  it  is  certain  that  Moses 
did  not  write  the  Pentateuch  or  Job ;  Ezra 
did  not  write  Chronicles,  Ezra,  or  Nehemiah ; 
Jeremiah  did  not  write  the  Kings  or  Lamen- 
tations ;  David  did  not  write  the  Psalter,  but 
only  a  few  of  the  Psalms ;  Solomon  did  not 
write  the  Song  of  Songs  or  Ecclesiastes,  and 
only  a  portion  of  the  Proverbs. "  It  is  equally 
certain  that  Paul  did  not  write  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  or  Peter  the  Second  Epistle 
of  Peter,  or  Daniel  the  book  of  Daniel. 

But  the  uncertainties  are  as  fatal  to  a 
revelation  of  authenticities  as  the  negative 
certainties.  And  what  scholarship  worthy 
of  the  name  will  pretend  that  we  are  certain 
who  wrote  Samuel  and  Kings  and  Ruth  and 
Esther,  and  Matthew  and  Mark  and  Luke 
and  John  and  Acts  and  Ephesians  and  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  or  Second  Thessalonians, 
or  the  Epistles  of  John  or  Jude  or  the  Apoc- 
alypse? No  one  is  certain  of  these  things, 
except  the  grossly  ignorant  and  those  whose 
wish  is  father  to  their  thought.  But  can 
we  have  a  Bible  of  infallible  inspiration  if 
we  are  thus  uncertain  who  wrote  the  greater 
part  of  it?  Prof.  Briggs 's  opponents  insist 
that  we  cannot,  and  their  infallible  Bible  is 
already  gone.  Prof.  Briggs  insists  that  we 
can.     This  is  the  difference  par  excellence 
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between  him  and  his  opponents.  And  I  am 
bound  to  say  that,  from  our  Unitarian 
standpoint,  it  appears  that  they  are  right 
and  he  is  wrong.  They  are  using  words 
with  simple,  obvious  meanings,  and  he  is 
not.  We  must  have  external  evidence  for 
a  special  supernatural  revelation.  Such  rev- 
elation cannot  be  predicated  of  an  anony- 
mous literature  unless  there  is  a  Church 
supernaturally  qualified  to  indorse  it.  This 
is  the  Roman  Catholic  claim,  which  has 
not  an  atom  of  support  in  logic  or  In  his- 
tory. Prof.  Briggs's  infallible  Bible  is  not 
the  infallible  Bible  of  his  opponents. 
Theirs  is  the  entire  book :  his  is  the  doc- 
trine of  faith  and  the  rule  of  practice  it  con- 
tains. 

But  the  doctrine  of  faith  in  the  Bible  is  a 
variable  doctrine.  It  is  one  thing  in  the 
prophets  and  another  in  Job.  It  is  one 
thing  in  the  Old  Testament  and  another  in 
tlie  New.  It  is  one  thing  in  Paul  and  an- 
other thing  in  James.  And  the  rule  of 
practice  varies  quite  as  much.  Does  Prof. 
Briggs  believe,  because  the  Bible  says  so, 
that  poor  men  should  drown  their  misery  in 
wine,  and  that  it  is  better  not  to  marry  if 
you  can  live  the  ascetic  life?  No:  he  be- 
lieves that  so  much  of  the  Bible  is  inspired 
for  us  as  appeals  to  our  reason  and  intelli- 
gence,— so  much,  no  more.  But  this  is  the 
Unitarian,  rationalist  position.  And  it  is 
very  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  see 
how,  with  such  ideas.  Prof.  Briggs  could 
make  the  '^Declaration"  that  he  made  in 
taking  his  new  chair  of  Biblical  Theology : 
"I  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  to  be  [not  merely  to  contain] 
the  word  of  God,  the  only  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practice" ;  nor  is  it  any  easier  to 
see  how,  with  the  criticisms  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  contained  in  his 
"Whither?"  he  could  "solemnly  and  sin- 
cerely receive  and  adopt  the  Westminster 
Confession  as  containing  the  system  of  doc- 
trine taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures."  I  am 
not  ignorant  of  my  friend  Newton's  teach- 
ing "How  creeds  should  be  read."  It  is 
that  we  should  read  anything  out  of  them 
we  please  and  anything  into  them  we  please, 
and  believe  as  much  of  the  modicum  re- 
maining as  we  like.  But  I  cannot  think 
that  this  is  to  receive  them  "solemnly  and 
sincerely."  If  this  had  been  the  way  of 
history,  it  might  have  been  much  better  for 


men's  bodies  and  their  souls.  The  former 
would  not  have  been  racked  and  burned, 
and  the  latter  would  not  have  been  wasted 
in  the  endeavor  to  believe  incredible  things. 

The  very  essence  of  a  creed  is  its  demand 
for  literal  conformity.  Hence  the  moral 
damage  of  the  creeds,  both  long  and  short 
They  have  invited  boundless  ingenuity  of 
interpretation  and  have  been  the  occasion  of 
much  insincerity.  We  have  one  of  three 
words  in  the  preamble  to  the  constituticm 
of  our  National  Unitarian  Conference,  and 
some  say  it  means  one  thing  and  some  say 
it  means  another.  So  they  have  appended 
an  article  to  say  what  it  does  mean  and 
what  it  doesn't,  and  now  there  is  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of 
that.  It  is  dreadful  work  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Revision  has  done  on  the  West- 
minster Confession.  It  is  like  a  new  tariff 
law,  which  takes  off  a  little  here  and  puts 
on  a  little  .there.  All  the  babies  are  to  be 
let  in  free  hereafter,  which  will  make  all 
the  mature  and  venerable  Presbyterian  sin- 
ners wish  that  they  had  died  in  infancy. 
But  the  doctrine  of  Biblical  inspiration  is 
made  much  narrower  than  it  was  before,  so 
as  to  shut  out  such  broad  views  as  those  of 
Prof.  Briggs.  This  will  make  the  price  of 
theological  sincerity  higher  than  ever.  It 
will  cost  some  ndnisters  their  pulpits  and 
some  professors  their  uncomfortable  chairs. 

Prof.  Briggs  finds  a  fourth  "barrier"  to 
the  authority  of  Scripture  in  the  doctrine 
of  its  inerrancy ;  i.e.,  its  freedom  from  any 
kind  of  error.  He  does  not  particularize, 
because,  if  he  began,  he  would  not  know 
where  to  stop.  No  one  pretends  that  we 
have  an  inerrant  English  Bible.  Every 
scholar  knows  that  it  must  be  different  in 
many  thousand  particulars  from  the  original 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Aramaic.  But  that,  if 
we  had  the  original  documents,  they  would 
be  Inerrant,  is  again  a  pure  assumption. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  Canon 
that  justifies  it  in  the  least  degree.  There 
is  much  in  the  Bible  as  it  stands  that  is 
erroneous,  and  which  is  so  deeply  impli- 
cated in  its  structure  that,  if  the  original 
documents  could  be  found  to-morrow,  it 
would  be  no  better  off.  Take,  for  example^ 
the  1,083  references  in  the  New  Testament 
to  the  Old.  More  than  1,000  of  them  are 
not  to  the  Old  Testament  Hebrew,  bat  to  the 
Septuagint  Greek  translation  of  it  which  was 
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made,  we  are  assured  by  competent  author- 
ity, by  "men  who  had  forgotten  their  He- 
brew and  never  learned  Greek."  Bat  the 
way  in  which  the  New  Testament  writers 
use  the  Old  for  argument  and  antitype  is 
eyen  more  damaging  to  their  inerrancy  than 
the  translation  which  they  use.  Wonderful 
is  the  fatuity  of  men  who  claim  inerrancy 
for  a  book  that  has  these  traits  and  many 
others  of  a  similar  character.  Nowhere  is 
Prof.  Briggs  more  clearly  safe  within  the 
limits  of  a  conservatiye  criticism  than  in  his 
doctrine  of  the  Bible's  errancy.  He  might 
have  made  his  statement  twenty  times  as 
strong  and  still  have  been  within  these 
limits. 

ProL  Briggs's  fifth  and  sixth  '< barriers" 
are  those  which  the  revised  Confession  pro- 
poses to  make  stronger  than  ever, — miracles 
and  minute  prediction.  His  treatment  of 
the  former  is  the  least  satisfactory  part  of 
his  critical  work.  It  subjects  the  miracles 
to  the  stress  of  his  speculative  theology.  It 
accepts  them  as  facts,  but  denies  that  they 
are  violations  of  the  laws  of  nature  or  are 
intended  as  such  by  their  recorders.  Here  we 
must  think  that  his  opponents  are  more 
sound  than  he.  Nothing  is  gained  by  the 
endeavor  to  force  from  the  Bible  a  con- 
fession of  our  personal  opinions  or  modem 
speculations.  The  Bible  miracles  are  meant 
for  violations  of  natural  law.  But  that  Is 
no  reason  why  we  should  accept  them  as 
such.  There  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to 
commend  them  to  our  belief.  Prof.  Briggs ^s 
treatment  of  prophecy  stands  over  against 
his  treatment  of  miracles  as  almost  entirely 
sound  and  Just.  With  some  absurdity 
about  Grod's  "recalling  his  messages  of 
woe,"  there  is  a  general  acceptance  of  the 
teachings  of  Prof.  Euenen,  whose  '^Prophets 
and  Prophecy  in  Israel"  is  the  best  of  all  the 
books  that  have  been  written  on  that  mat- 
ter. The  moral  earnestness  and  increasing 
spirituality  of  the  prophets  were  a  very  real 
prophecy  of  the  New  Testament  Christian- 
ity; and  this  Prof.  Briggs  has  failed  to 
show,  the  limitations  of  his  time,  perhaps, 
preventing  him. 

Thus,  in  the  critical  part  of  his  discourse, 
Prof.  Briggs  appears  not  as  one  who  has 
already  attained  to  the  best  things  of  the 
Higher  Criticism,  but  as  one  who  is  dili- 
gently following  after  them.  If  he  is  ever 
rash,  it  b  in  allowing  too  much  to  the  tra- 


ditional view,  or  in  his  rationalistic  ex- 
planation of  miracles,  or  in  his  declaration 
that  the  errant,  imauthentic  Bible  is  the  in- 
fallible word  of  God.  This  general  state- 
ment, viewed  in  the  light  of  his  particular 
criticism,  impresses  us  as  mere  logomachy. 
The  words  mean  one  thing  and  appear  to 
mean  another.  They  appear  to  mean  that 
the  Bible  has  some  special  and  peculiar  in- 
spiration. They  actually  mean  that  so 
much  of  it  is  infallible  as  appeals  irresisti- 
bly to  our  reason  and  conscience.  But  to 
say  that  is  to  set  up  ourselves  as  infallible 
Judges  of  the  truth,  and  be  every  man  of 
us  a  pope.  That  so  much  is  inspired  which 
thus  irresistibly  appeals  to  us  we  might  will- 
ingly allow,  taking  it  for  an  axiom  that 
whatever  is  inspiring  is  inspired.  But  this 
is  true  of  all  books,  not  of  the  Bible  only. 
Prof.  Briggs,  after  he  has  demolished  the 
various  "barriers,"  goes  on  to  use  the  Bible 
as  differing,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind, 
from  all  other  books ;  and  he  fails  to  justify 
his  course  in  doing  this.  Between  the 
former  and  the  latter  parts  of  his  address  a 
great  gulf  is  fixed,  which  somehow  he 
crosses  easily.  But  we  cannot  see  how; 
and  he  springs  no  arch,  nor  swings  any 
pendent  floor,  by  which  we  may  follow  him., 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  address  he  gives 
the  outlines  of  that  Biblical  theology  which 
he  will  teach  his  pupils  from  his  newly  con- 
stituted chair  if  he  is  not  turned  out  of  it. 
He  distinguishes  his  Biblical  theology  from 
the  systematic  theology  of  the  churches  and 
the  schools.  But  is  it  so  very  different?  It 
seems  not  to  be  in  its  method,  to  many  of 
his  critics,  however  different  in  its  results ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  right.  It 
seems  to  him  that  he  begins  to  build  his 
Eiffel  Tower  from  the  bottom,  from  the 
Bible  as  a  foundation,  while  they  begin  to 
build  theirs  at  the  top.  They  often  do  that, 
but  his  method  is  not  so  different  from 
theirs  as  he  would  fain  believe.  The  fact  is 
that,  as  a  constructive  theologian,  Prof. 
Briggs  has  much  more  in  common  with  the 
speculative  dogmaticians  whom  his  soul 
abhors  than  as  a  critic.  As  a  critic,  his 
emancipation  from  traditional  methods  has 
proceeded  far ;  as  a  constructive  theologian, 
only  a  little  way.  He  means  to  use  only 
Bible  material  in  his  construction  and  to 
follow  only  Bible  plans,  but  the  instinct  of 
systematic  theology  is  in  his  very    bones; 
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its  breath  has  been  his  vita]  air;  and  it 
continually  asserts  itself  in  the  form  and 
method  of  his  work. 

With  mach  that  is  traditional  and  con- 
ventional, there  is  much  that  is  largely  per- 
sonal. Take  the  first  item  of  his  Biblical 
theology, — theophanies;  i.e.,  divine  mani- 
festations. Evidently,  this  aspect  of  the 
Bible  has  for  him  great  attraction,  while  it 
was  that  which  the  Septuagint  translators, 
less  superstitious  than  Prof.  Briggs,  endeav- 
ored diligently  to  obscure.  Nothing  else  so 
differentiates  Prof.  Briggs  from  Marti neau, 
whom  he  so  much  admires,  as  does  his  set- 
ting of  theophanies  in  the  forefront  of  his 
Biblical  theology.  Martineau  would  set 
them  in  the  furthest  rear,  as  part  of  that 
"Apocalyptic  Religion"  which  to  his  mind  is 
that  part  of  the  Bible  which  is  least  worthy 
of  our  admiration  and  respect.  In  what  fol- 
lows concerning  the  Biblical  doctrines  of 
God  and  man  and  redemption,  we  feel  con- 
tinually that  our  professor,  while  fondly 
dreaming  that  he  is  seeing  things  directly 
as  they  are  in  the  Bible,  is  seeing  them 
through  the  smoke  of  the  Confession,  or 
the  fog  of  systematic  theology,  or  the  golden 
haze  of  some  personal  predilection  for  this 
or  that  line  of  thought.  Moreover,  he  is  at- 
tempting the  impossible, — to  construct  a  Bib- 
lical theology,  as  if  the  Bible  were  a  unit, 
when  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  only 
Biblical  theology  that  is  worthy  of  the 
name  is  that  which,  taking  the  component 
parts  of  it  in  their  chronological  order  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  draws  out  the  theological 
significance  of  one  part  after  another,  with- 
out any  hope  of  a  consistent  scheme. 

Prof.  Briggs 's  theological  use  of  the  Bible 
is  a  use  which  his  criticism  does  not  allow. 
His  Higher  Criticism,  to  which  his  devotion 
is  so  great,  is  but  a  barren  virgin  as  married 
to  his  mind,  or  it  brings  forth  only  the 
purely  formal  results  of  date  or  authorship, 
not  the  spiritual  significance  of  these  re- 
sults. There  is  nothing  in  the  literary  his- 
tory of  the  Biblical  books  that  justifies  Prof. 
Briggs 's  going  to  them  as  he  does  to  draw 
out  a  system  of  theology,  as  if  they  were  the 
essence  of  divine  authority.  They  are  val- 
uable as  showing  w^hat  men  thought  in 
Judea  from  two  to  three  thousand  years  ago. 
So  much  of  this  is  God's  revelation  to  our 
souls  as  approves  itself  to  them  as  sound 
and  sweet,  and  as   so  approving  itself,  not 


because  it  is  between  the  Bible's  coTers. 
There  is  a  kind  of  atheism  in  such  separa- 
tion of  the  Bible  from  other  sacred  Script- 
ures of  mankind  as  Prof.  Briggs  allows  him- 
self. God  speaks  in  that,  but  in  these  also, 
in  the  measure  of  their  stirring  of  our  minds 
and  their  quickening  of  our  hearts. 

We  must  not  expect  everything  at  once. 
The  blind  man  whose  eyes  were  unsealed  in 
the  New  Testament  story  at  first  saw  men  as 
trees  walking.  Prof.  Briggs  is  now  in  th&t 
transitional  state.  He  will  see  better  by 
and  by.  In  the  Italian  Renaissance  it  was 
everywhere  sculpture  that  was  the  first  to 
feel  the  thrill  of  the  new  life,  but  painting 
was  not  far  behind.  So,  in  our  theological 
new  birth,  it  is  everywhere  criticism  that  is 
the  first  to  feel  the  thrill  of  the  new  life. 
Prof.  Toy,  of  Cambridge,  chief  among  our 
scholars,  kept  his  old  theology  for  some  time 
after  he  had  got  his  new  criticism,  but  at 
last  he  let  it  go.  Many  have  had  this  cHtler 
of  experience,  and  Prof.  Briggs  will  furnish 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  That  principle  of 
correlated  growth  which  obtains  so  widely 
in  the  biological  sphere  operates  in  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  world.  Many  will 
threaten  and  oppose,  thinking  they  verily  do 
God  service.  Let  them  be  true  to  their  con- 
victions. There  is  no  better  thing  than 
that.  A  man  can  be  as  noble  in  his  ortho- 
doxy as  in  his  heresy;  as  courageous,  too. 
But  many  others,  a  steadily  increasing  mul- 
titude, will  go  forward,  trusting  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  to  lead  them  by  ways  they  have  not 
known  into  some  deeper  knowledge  of  the 
love  of  God  and  the  mystery  and  grandeur 
of  our  human  life. 


SOME  THINGS  SCIENCE  HAS  DONE 
FOB  RELIGION, 


There  never  should  be  antagonism  between 
religion  and  science;  there  cannot  be  be- 
tween the  higher  conception  of  'religion  and 
true  science.  Whatever  errors  may  be  min- 
gled with  religion  weaken  it,  tarnish  it, 
obscure  its  lustre  and  beauty. 

Science  is  a  revelation  of  truth,  classified, 
demonstrated,  and  impregnable.  Therefore 
it  will  stand,  though  opposed  by  all  the 
world.  Religion  is  supposed  to  be  truth, 
though  not  susceptible  of  the  kind  of  proof 
which  demonstrates  scientific  truth.  All 
admit  that  truth  will  stand,  cannot  be  over- 
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thrown.  The  traths  of  religion  cannot  he 
shaken  hy  the  truths  of  science  or  hy  any- 
thing else.  The  truths  of  science  cannot  he 
shaken  hy  the  truths  of  religion  or  hy  any- 
thing else.  Therefore,  they  must  harmon- 
ize, and  may  he  a  mutual  help. 

Any  fear  that  the  development  of  science 
may  weaken  religion  only  shows  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  truths  of  religion.  If  it 
has  truth  for  its  foundation  and  superstruct- 
ure, it  is  as  impregnable  as  science.  That 
it  has,  I  freely  admit.  It  has,  however, 
been  loaded  with  errors  and  excrescences, 
and  is  not  yet  freed  from  all  of  them. 
These  errors  and  excrescences  science  has 
been  and  is  now  slowly  eliminating,  for 
which  all  lovers  of  pure  religion  should  be 
thankful  and  should  extend  to  science  a 
friendly  and  helping  hand. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church  it  held 
that  the  earth  was  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
revolved  around  it.  To  disbelieve  this  doc- 
trine was  a  denial  of  the  plain  teaching  of 
the  Bible,  rank  heresy.  And  for  teaching 
this  view  of  the  physical  universe  Galileo 
was  imprisoned,  compelled  to  recant  or 
suffer  death.  The  truth,  however,  was  dem- 
onstrated ;  the  religious  world  was  compelled 
to  accept  it.  Did  this  weaken  religion? 
Xot  at  all.  Though  defeated  in  the  contest, 
it  came  out  stronger  and  brighter  than  it 
was  before.  Why?  Because,  without  los- 
ing one  truth,  it  abandoned  an  error  which 
was  a  source  of  weakness.  It  made  a  long 
step  in  advance,  and  rose  to  a  higher  level, 
for  which  it  is  to-day  indebte<l  to  sciejice. 

Years  ago  lunatics  were  regarded  as  per- 
sons possessed  by  devils,  and  were  subjected 
to  most  cruel  and  barbarous  treatment. 
Epileptics  were  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Lepers  were  thought  to  be  cursed  of  God, 
and  were  treated  accordingly.  This  was  not 
only  a  i>opular  belief,  but  it  was  the  belief 
of  the  whole  Christian  world,  and  taught  by 
the  Church ;  and  the  poor  unfortunates  suf- 
fered the  consequences  of  this  dreadful  error. 
If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the 
history  of  that  time  in  relation  to  the  treat- 
ment of  those  afflicted  human  beings,  he 
will  be  struck  dumb  with  astonishment  and 
horror.  Science  demonstrated  that  lunacy, 
epilepsy,  leprosy,  and  all  other  diseases 
arise  from  natural  causes,  and  that  their  un- 
fortunate   victims    are    to    be    pitied,    not 


blamed.  Science  revealed  this  very  impor- 
tant truth  and  established  it.  In  relation 
to  suffering  humanity,  it  revolutionized  the 
teachings  and  actions  of  the  Church,  the 
Christian  world.  And  be  it  said  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  the  Church  that,  in- 
stead of  casting  out,  persecuting,  and  tortur- 
ing the  most  unfortunate  of  the  human  race, 
as  of  yore,  it  is  now  foremost  in  establish- 
ing hospitals  and  asylums  for  their  relief. 

Did  this  triumph  of  science  weaken  the 
Church?  Did  this  revolution  in  the  views 
of  the  religious  world  weaken  religion?  By 
no  means.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  re- 
moved from  it  a  dark  stain,  a  dreadful 
superstition,  and  infused  into  it  a  spirit  of 
kindness  and  love  which  adds  immeasurably 
to  its  strength. 

When  the  world  was  devastated  by 
plagues,  the  Church  ordered  fasting  and 
prayers  for  the  relief  of  the  dying  people. 
The  plagues  went  on,  carrying  off  men, 
women,  and  children  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  At  one  time,  in  the  space  of 
three  years,  fifty  millions  of  people  were 
swept  away  by  plagues  in  Europe  alone. 
All  manner  and  kinds  of  prayers  and  relig- 
ious exercises  were  resorted  to,  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  the  Deity  and  save  the  panic- 
stricken  people;  but  the  plague  went  on 
until  it  exhausted  itself,  and  in  many  places 
exhausted  the  people,  leaving  only  a  few 
mourners  in  a  waste  and  desolate  country. 
Again  it  would  reappear,  first  in  one  place 
and  then  in  another,  repeating  and  repeat- 
ing itself.  The  Church  believed  and  taught 
that  it  was  a  curse  sent  by  an  angry  God  as 
a  punishment  for  the  wickedness  of  men. 

Science  demonstrated  that  plagues  arise 
from  natural  causes,  and,  to  stay  or  avert 
them,  these  causes  must  be  removed.  The 
scientific  investigation  of  the  laws  of  life 
and  the  revelation  of  them  to  the  people, 
with  the  consequent  improvement  in  our 
mode  of  living,  feeding,  clothing,  housing, 
and  the  sanitation  of  cities,  are  removing  the 
causes  of  plagues,  are  starving  them  out,  and 
will,  as  these  laws  are  more  perfectly  known 
and  obeyed,  not  only  banish  all  plagues  from 
the  earth,  but  reduce  all  sickness  and  pain 
to  a  minimum  and  enable  the  human  race 
to  attain  to  a  ripe  old  age.  It  has  already 
lengthened  the  average  life  of  man  in 
Europe  and  America  from  about  twenty- 
eight  to  over  forty- three  year?. 
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Is  there  anything  in  this  great  work  of 
science  which  has  weakened  the  foundation 
or  superstructure  of  religion?  Has  it  not 
rather  lifted  it  to  a  higher  plane  and  en- 
abled the  religious  world  to  see  that  God 
governs  the  world  by  law,  and  that  his  laws 
are  irrevocable,  inexorable? 

When  the  science  of  geology  unfolded  and 
translated  the  records  of  the  rocks,  it  was 
seen  that  the  antiquity  of  the  earth,  instead 
of  being  six  thousand  years,  ran  back 
through  seons  of  time,  and  that  man  had 
been  upon  it  for  at  least  millions  of  years. 

This  statement  at  first  startled  and  shocked 
the  religious  world ;  for  did  not  Moses  say, 
"  In  six  days  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth"?  Man  was  included  in  this  cre- 
ation ;  and  does  not  his  genealogy,  as  given 
in  the  sacred  and  inspired  book,  bring  this 
great  event  to  about  six  thousand  years? 
This  new  view  of  the  creation  and  the  antiq- 
uity of  man  was  regarded  as  a  monstrous 
heresy.  Its  advocates  were  not  given  to  the 
inquisition  nor  burned  at  the  stake,  only  be- 
cause that  day  had  passed.  But  they  were 
branded  as  infidels,  enemies  of  God,  and 
ruled  outside  the  pale  of  Christianity.  But 
they  had  everlasting  truth  on  their  side,  and 
it  prevailed. 

When  it  became  so  palpable  that  even  the 
plain  text  of  Moses  was  forced  to  give  way 
before  it,  another  great  truth  dawned  upon 
he  Christian  world ;  that  truth  was  that  not 
the  letter,  but  the  spirit,  of  the  word,  was 
inspired.  And  a  further  great  truth  was  re- 
vealed,— that  the  will  of  God  coming 
through  imperfect  mediums  might  be  imper- 
fectly expressed  and  imperfectly  understood, 
and  that  the  truth  must  be  sought  out  and 
harmonize  with  the  revelation  made  through 
the  physical  universe. 

All  thinking  minds  must  admit  that  a  rev- 
elation of  truth  from  one  source  is  as  sacred 
and  as  binding  as  a  revelation  of  truth  from 
any  other  source,  and  that  Go<l  cannot  reveal 
truth  from  one  source  which  will  conflict 
with  truth  revealed  from  any  other  source, 
and,  if  two  apparent  truths  clash,  one  or 
the  other  is  not  truth.  Now  that  science 
has  demonstrated  these  great  truths,  and 
the  Church  has  adopted  them,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  stands  on  a  higher  plane  than 
it  did  before,  and  is  less  vulnerable,  and 
therefore  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  science. 
The  more  truth  any  cause  possesses  and 


the  less  error  it  embraces,  the  stronger  It  is ; 
for  truth  is  stronger  than  error.     And,  de- 
pend upon  It,  any  truth  the  Church  rejects 
its  opponents  will  seize  hold  of,  and   wield 
against  it  as  one  of  their  strongest  weax>on& 
Contrast  Judaism  as  held  by  the  Je^rs  of 
Europe  and  America  with  Judaism   as    held 
by  the  Abyssinians.     They  both  have   the 
same    Bible,   the    same  written  word,    and 
they  both  read   it;  but   the  religious   con- 
ceptions  of   the  enlightened   Jews    of  this 
country  are  as  much  purer,  as  far  above  the 
conceptions  of  the  Abyssinians,  as  the  civ- 
ilization of  this  country  is  above  the  civ- 
ilization— or,    rather,    barbarism — of    that. 
What  makes  the  difference?    It  is  the  light 
of  science  with  all   its   revelations,  which 
also  shines  upon  the  dark  mysteries  of  the 
written   word    and    brings    out   Its    hidden 
meaning,  draws  men  from  the  letter  to  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  from  the  grosser  concep- 
tion of  the  Divine  Mind  and  Will  to  the 
more  refined,  elevating,  and  ennobling  views. 
Every  step  that  science  has  made  in  ad- 
vance   leads    the    Church    a    step    higher. 
Every  new  truth  which  it  discovers  and  un- 
folds to  the  world  adds  lustre   to  religion. 
Every  law  of  the  physical  universe  which 
science  demonstrates  adds  to  the  sum  of  our 
reverence  for  its  Creator. 

You  may  say  that  to  the  higher  and  purer 
conceptions  of  religion  other  influences  have 
contributed, — as  art,  literature,  the  general 
refining  and  elevating  effects  of  a  higher 
order  of  civilization, —  that  these  have 
quickened  the  thought  of  the  age  and  awa- 
kened the  world  into  new  life  and  activity, 
and  by  increased  knowledge  have  broad- 
ened the  views  of  mankind  in  religion  as  in 
all  other  things.  This  is  true ;  but  science 
is  at  the  bottom,  is  the  father  of  all  this. 
It  is  especially  true  in  relation  to  the  arts, 
mechanics,  the  professions,  and  the  govern- 
ment. These  cannot  make  one  step  beyond 
the  condition  of  science  at  any  time,  in  any 
age.  Science  has  built  the  great  steamers 
which  plough  the  ocean,  the  railroads  which 
span  the  continent,  the  telegraph  which  an- 
nihilates time  and  Joins  the  ends  of  the 
earth  together.  Science  has  rendered  it  pos- 
sible to  link  the  whole  human  race  into  one 
family,  varied,  of  course,  as  the  leaves  of 
the  forest  vary,  yet  one  great  brotherhood. 
The  light  of  science  is  beaming  on  all  de- 
partments of  the  world ;  and,  as  it  brightens, 
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darkness  vanishes,  and  with  it  its  children, 
ignorance,  superstition,  bigotry,  and  cruelty. 
Science  hears  the  same  relation  to  all 
other  religions  that  it  does  to  Christian- 
ity. The  study  of  the  physical  universe 
unfolds  to  the  mind  a  series  of  harmonies 
and  beauty.  A  knowledge  of  this  necessa- 
rily leads  to  the  contemplation  of  a  Creator 
who  embodies  in  himself  the  essence  of  har- 
mony and  beauty.  Such  a  conception  of  the 
Deity  precludes  all  ideas  of  anything  low  or 
grovelling  in  his  nature.  In  all  religions 
alike  the  evolution  of  religious  thought  fol- 
lows, but  cannot  precede,  the  evolution  of 
knowledge. 

Faith  is  an  important  element  in  religion, 
but  in  science   it  has  no  place  whatever. 
Beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  positive  knowl- 
edge, faith  comes  in  legitimately ;  but  this 
side  of  that  line  it  has  no  place.     Anything 
which  we  know  and  can  demonstrate  is  a 
matter   of    knowledge,    not  of    faith.     We 
may  believe  a  thing  to  be  true,  but  have  no 
positive  knowledge  that  it  is  so, — at  least, 
not  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  knowledge 
to  others, — and  no  one  may  be  able  to  prove 
that  it  is  not  so :  here  we  have  faith,  and 
properly  so.     There  are  many  things  which 
we  believe,  have  faith  in,  but  cannot  prove. 
Because  we  cannot  prove  a  thing,  because 
we  cannot  understand  it,  because  we  cannot 
explain  it,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  dis- 
card it  as  false.     Faith  in  such  matters  has  a 
wide  field.     But  any  statements  or  proposi- 
tions which  are  clearly  contrary  to  reason 
or  known  facts  are  not  subjects  of  legitimate 
faith,  and  must  be  discarded  as  false. 

We  are  told  we  must  not  trust  human 
reason.  But,  when  we  discard  human  rea- 
son, we  discard  everything.  We  are  then 
like  a  ship  at  sea  without  rudder  or  com- 
pass. It  is  only  by  human  reason  we  can 
distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  false. 
Hmnan  reason,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  Divine 
Reason.  There  Is  not  a  shade  of  difference 
except  in  degree. 

Science  has  done  much  for  religion  by 
demonstrating  some  of  its  former  articles  of 
faith  to  be  untenable,  contrary  to  reason 
and  esUblished  law.  There  are  still  things 
in  the  Christian  faith  which  are  in  process 
of  elimination, — things  which  are  Incongru- 
ous and  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of 
thinking  and  intelligent  men.  As  the  light 
of  truth  illuminates  the  world,  and  men  see 


more  clearly,  these  things  will  vanish,  and 
men  will  wonder  that  they  were  ever  held  to 
be  cardinal  doctrines  and  implicitly  believed 
in  as  essential  elements  of  Christianity. 

But  this  process  of  elimination  is  slow, 
and  it  is  better  to  exercise  patience  than  to 
attempt  to  remove  them  prematurely,  and 
thereby  do  violence  to  the  whole  body. 
When  a  bone  is  diseased,  the  wise  surgeon 
waits  until  it  can  be  removed  without  injury 
to  the  adjacent  healthy  tissue. 

These  points  I  will  not  specify,  as  It  might 
give  offence  to  some  and  might  not  benefit 
any  one. 

Science  does  not  antagonize  faith.  Each 
has  its  own  field,  and  a  broad  field  it  is; 
they  can  and  ought  to  move  on  harmoni- 
ously. All  bitterness  and  jarring  arise  from 
prejudice,  misunderstanding,  or  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  advocates  of  one  or  the  other 
or  of  both. 

Religion  is  naturally  conservative,  while 
science  is  progressive,  radical.  Religion  is 
founded  on  revelation  supposed  to  be  mirac- 
ulous, no  account  being  taken  of  the  contin- 
ued revelations  of  truth  by  science ;  and  it 
is  held  that  revealed  truth  is  the  same 
to-day,  to-morrow,  and  forever.  So  it  is. 
But,  as  I  said  before,  our  understanding  of 
revelation  is  Imperfect.  Besides,  but  a  few 
drops  of  the  great  ocean  of  truth  have  ever 
been  vouchsafed  to  us.  All  this  is  evident 
from  the  multitude  of  sects  which  hold  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  meaning  of  the  same  text ; 
and  each  one  is  fully  persuaded  that  it  has 
the  right  imderstanding  of  the  revealed 
word,  and  that  all  the  rest  are  wrong. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  so-called  scien- 
tists sneer  at  religion,  and  thereby  give 
offence  to  religious  people.  True  scientists 
are  modest,  and  many  of  them  religious; 
but,  when  they  bring  to  light  a  new  truth 
and  demonstrate  it,  if  this  truth  conflicts 
with  any  part  of  the  Christian  faith  as  re- 
ligious people  have  been  taught  to  believe 
It,  they  (the  religious  people)  are  shocked 
and  slow  to  admit  that  they  have  been 
wrong,  especially  so  if  it  is  an  old  and 
established  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Again, 
a  great  mistake  which  religionists  make  is 
the  belief  that  Grod*s  revelation  to  man  was 
completed  ages  ago,  while  the  fact  Is  his 
revelation  Is  only  begun.  Is  now  going  on, 
and  win  continue  down  the  ages  to  come, 
shedding  a  clearer  and  brighter  light  into 
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the  world  as  long  as  man  will  search  for 
and  receive  it. 

People  talk  about  the  creation  of  the 
world  as  if  it  were  a  thing  long  past,  when, 
in  fact,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  it.  Creation, 
or  evolution,  which  is  the  same,  is  going  on 
to-day  as  rapidly  as  it  ever  did,  silently,  but 
continuously  and  surely  changing  the  earth *s 
surface,  evolving  new  forms,  changing  the 
old,  and  revolutionizing  all  things.  So  it  is 
in  the  scientific  and  the  religious  world. 
The  evolution  of  thought,  of  truth,  is  going 
on  continually.  And,  when  we  reflect  that 
the  fountain  is  inexhaustible,  we  cannot 
even  conjecture  what  is  in  store  for  the 
world  in  the  far  future. 

As  in  the  physical  world,  so  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  there  are  apparent  ret- 
rogressions ;  but  the  general  and  irresistible 
tendency  is  onward  and  upward.  There  Is 
no  such  thing  as  standing  still;  and  the 
man  or  the  organization,  be  it  secular  or 
religious,  which  sets  its  face  against  the 
great  moving  tide,  will  be  buried  so  deep 
that  the  resurrection  can  never  reveal  its 
remains. 

New  revelations  do  not  ordinarily  come  in 
the  way  people  expect;  hence  they  are 
usually  rejected.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  come 
in  the  way  the  Jews  expected ;  therefore, 
they  did  not  believe  in  him.  They  rejected 
him  and  his  teachings,  and  crucified  him; 
and  all  his  apostles  except  one  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom. 

The  poor  chemist,  working  in  his  labora- 
tory; the  poor  carpenter,  as  Jesus  Christ 
was;  the  obscure  geologist,  delving  among 
the  rocks  in  the  wilderness ;  the  unknown 
astronomer,  laboring  in  the  silent  watches  of 
the  night  with  the  problems  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;  the  untiring  physician,  searching 
out  the  laws  which  govern  life  and  the 
means  for  relieving  the  sufferings  of  human- 
ity ;  the  archaeologist,  investigating  the  mys- 
teries of  the  race  of  man,  past  and  present; 
the  true  statesman,  laboring  to  solve  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  problems, — how  to  best 
govern  men  and  nations, — these  and  such  as 
these  are  revealing  new,  heretofore  unknown 
truths ;  and  it  is  to  this  source  the  world 
must  look  for  all  future  revelation. 

Whether  there  has  ever  been  any  mirac- 
ulous revelation  of  truth  or  not  I  neither 
affirm  nor  deny,  but  I  do  say  that  the  great 
mass  of  knowledge,  both  secular  and  relig- 


ious, has  been  revealed  through  and  by 
purely  human  agency,  by  a  natural  and  not 
supernatural  process;  and,  whatever  may 
have  occurred  in  the  past,  we  have  now  no 
reason  to  look  for  or  to  expect  further  rev- 
elation through  any  other  source. 

J.  T.  Stewabt,  M.D. 
Peoria,  III. 


SCIENCE. 


Behold !  meek  Science  stands  with  reverent  >;az« 
Before  Creation's  marvellous  march  of  things ; 
Sees  Law's  unceasiDg  chain  in  endless  rings 
Encircling  all  the  countless  years  and  days, 
Controlling  Nature's  ever  upward  ways, ' 
Wrought  surely  by  Time's  slowly   winnowing 

wings. 
But  what  the  Force  in  even  blessed  spring's 
Sweet  palingenesis,  mom's  rosy  blaze, 
Or  least  phenomenon  called  good  or  ill, 
She  knows  not,  asks  not,  seeks  no  miracle. 
And  makes  no  God,  as  men  have  done  and  will. 
After  their  own  weak  standards,  and  with  bell 
And  sign  worship  with  slavish  awe ;  but  still. 
With  keen  intelligence,  she  trusts  that  all  is  vctU. 

Frank  H.  Knickerbocker. 


DIVINE,  BUT  NOT  DEITY. 


The  great  difference  between  Trinitarian- 
ism  and  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
is  this:  the  Xew  Testament  represents  God 
as  manifested  in  Christ,  while  Trinitarian- 
ism  says  that  Christ  was  God.  Jesus  often 
spoke  of  God  as  being  in  him, — ^as  in  John 
xiv.  10,  '^I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  me,  .  .  .  the  Father  abiding  in 
me  doeth  his  works";  and  Saint  Paul  says 
that  ''God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself;  and,  again,  "In  him 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily."  Is  this  the  same  as  calling  Jesus 
"God"?  But  in  another  place  this  very 
apostle  prays  for  his  fellow- Christians,  that 
they  may  be  "  fillet!  with  all  the  fulness  of 
God."  If  the  indwelling  presence  of  God 
made  the  Christ  divine,  would  it  not  also 
make  all  other  people  divine  who  opened 
their  hearts  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit?  Yes,  divine  in  the  sense  of  being 
God-like,  having  his  nature,  his  spirit. 
And  in  this  sense  I  believe  that  Jesus  had 
two  natures, — the  divine  and  the  human. 
He  was  a  man  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God; 
but  that  did  not  make  him  God  any  more 
than  it  makes  the  universe  God,  when  we  see 
that  all   nature   is   filled  with   the    Divine 
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Presence.  God  is  in  nature,  and  therefore 
natare  is  divine;  but  nature  is  not  God. 
And  God  is  in  man, — in  all  men, — the  in- 
dwelling principle  of  goodness,  love,  truth, 
beauty.  These  are  all  attributes  of  Deity, 
manifestations  of  the  divine  spirit  in  the 
soul  of  man ;  and,  when  they  are  developed 
there,  they  always  show  us  the  Father,  they 
speak  the  presence  of  the  living  God.  This 
is  what  is  meant  by  man  being  made  in  the 
image  of  God:  he  has  a  divine  element  in 
his  soul.  And  this  divineness  in  man 
shows  itself  in  the  inspiration  of  prophet 
and  law-giver,  artist  and  poet;  but  it  is, 
also,  the  spirit  of  patience  and  devotion  to 
duty,  the  source  of  hope  and  courage  and 
all  the  lesser  virtues  manifested  in  the  daily 
life  of  men  and  women  in  the  most  common- 
place affairs  of  earth.  The  light  of  God, 
the  spirit  of  truth,  the  uplifting  power  of 
goodness,  dwell  in  all  men,  though  showing 
their  presence  In  many  a  different  way  and  in 
many  a  varying  degree.  And  what  all  men 
possess  in  greater  or  less  degree  Jesus  had 
in  perfect  fulness ;  for  to  him  the  spirit  was 
given  without  measure,  full  of  grace  and 
truth. 

Take  this  thought  of  God  dwelling  in 
Christ,  the  inspiration  of  his  life,  the  source 
of  his  power,  the  motive-principle  underly- 
ing all  his  actions, — take  this  view  of  Jesus 
into  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
everything  there  becomes  perfectly  natural 
and  intelligible.  We  then  see  in  Jesus  a 
man  like  ourselves,  one  made  in  all  respects 
like  his  brethren,  and  yet  so  at  one  with 
God,  so  full  of  God,  that  the  thought  of 
sin  is  abhorrent  to  his  very  nature,  and  all 
the  higher  faculties  of  the  soul  grow  into 
perfection,  and  he  stands  before  us  the  ideal 
man,  the  type  of  what  all  men  may  become. 
And  this  is  not  saying  that  Jesus  is  a 
"mere"  man,  a  good  man,  or  a  man  like 
Moses  or  Isaiah.  The  earnest  and  loving 
student  of  the  life  and  religion  of  Jesus 
soon  learns  to  see  that  he  is  something 
more,  something  different  from  any  other 
man.  The  peculiarity  of  Jesus  is  this:  he 
was  a  man  chosen  by  God^s  wisdom,  pre- 
pared by  God's  providence,  endowed  by 
God^s  spirit,  to  be  the  representative  man, 
typical  of  all  that  man  was  and  is  and  is  to 
become,  so  that  we  can  go  to  his  life  and 
find  the  key  which  will  unlock  the  door  of 
the  past  and  reveal  our  origin,  unlock  the 


door  of  the  future  and  show  our  destiny, 
unlock  the  door  of  our  spiritual  nature  and 
manifest  all  the  capabilities  of  the  soul, 
together  with  the  vast  opportunities  and  ob- 
ligations which  these  powers  imply.  Thus, 
going  to  Jesus  as  our  representative  and 
ideal,  we  may  ask  any  question  of  destiny 
or  duty,  and  have  it  answered  in  his  life 
and  words.  For  instance.  Whence  came 
we?  We  came  forth  from  the  Father. 
Whither  are  we  going?  We  leave  the  world 
and  go  to  the  Father.  What  are  we?  We 
are  children  of  the  living  God,  sent  into  the 
world  to  manifest  the  Father.  Why  are  we 
here?  To  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent 
us ;  to  do  his  will,  not  our  own ;  to  let  the 
light  of  divine  goodness  and  love  shine 
through  all  our  actions  to  the  glory  of  God. 

But  what  right  have  we  to  claim  for  our- 
selves to  be  what  Jesus  was?  The  right 
which  he  has  given  to  us  as  his  brethren, 
the  right  which  God,  as  his  Father  and  our 
Father,  has  given  us  through  him.  To  be 
sure,  we  are  not  now  all  that  he  was,  for  we 
are  still  imperfect,  sinful,  selfish;  but  he 
has  taught  us  that  within  the  soul  there  is 
the  root,  the  seed,  which  will  yet  grow  into 
Christ-like  character,  and  then  we  shall  be 
pure  in  heart  as  he  was,  see  God  with  a 
similar  spiritual  vision,  and,  like  him,  re- 
veal God  in  all  our  life. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  how  everything 
asserted  of  Jesus  in  the  New  Testament  is 
also  asserted,  in  one  form  or  another,  of  his 
disciples,  and  of  all  Christians.  Does  Jesus 
say  that  he  is  one  with  the  Father?  He 
also  prays  that  his  disciples  may  be  one 
with  him  and  with  God.  In  his  high  and 
perfect  life  there  was  no  room  for  sinful 
thoughts  or  unworthy  motives,  and  we  think 
of  him  as  the  one  sinless  soul ;  and  yet  he 
turns  to  us,  and  with  perfect  confidence 
says,  "Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father 
in  heaven  is  perfect,"  thus  associating  us 
with  himself  as  God's  sons  and  daughters. 
We  believe  that  God  sent  Jesus  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world;  and  he  says  to  his 
disciples,  "As  the  Father  has  sent  me, 
even  so  send  I  you. "  Jesus  is  often  called 
the  Son  of  God ;  but  Saint  John  writes  of 
all  Christians,  "Xow  are  we  the  sons  of 
God."  And  Saint  Paul  also  declares  that, 
"as  many  as  are  led  by  the  spirit  of  God, 
they  are  the  sons  of  God." 

Xow,  does  not  this  point  to  the  conclu- 
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sion  that  either  Jesus  was  essentially  and 
entirely  human  or  else  his  disciples  were 
not  human?  For  what  he  was  they  also 
were,  or  were  to  become.  Or,  to  put  it  a 
little  differently,  does  not  all  this  teach  us 
that  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  a  natural 
quality  of  the  soul,  and  not  a  supernatural 
power  with  which  he  was  endowed  as  the 
second  person  In  the  trinity?  Does  it  not 
show  us  that  the  divinity  of  Jesus  was  a 
divinity  of  character, — a  divinity  to  which 
all  his  followers  may  attain?    For 

"Were  there  no  divineness  in  us, 
How  could  his  divineness  win  us?" 

If  Jesus  could  be  pure  in  heart,  resist 
temptation,  suffer  unjustly  without  com- 
plaint, lay  down  his  life  for  the  truth,  and 
then  burst  the  bonds  of  death  and  rise  to 
the  higher  life  only  by  virtue  of  a  super- 
natural divinity,  how  can  his  life,  death, 
and  resurrection  be  an  example  or  an  inspi- 
ration to  us  who  have  no  such  divine  en- 
dowment, and  are  fettered  by  the  limita- 
tions of  humanity?  To  thinlc  of  Jesus  as 
God  destroys  forever  the  only  perfect  exam- 
ple of  humanity  the  world  has  ever  known. 
It  takes  away  our  Lord,  leaving  but  an 
empty  tomb, — a  metaphysical  abstraction. 
It  takes  away  our  human  brother  and 
teacher,  and  puts  in  his  place  a  supernat- 
ural being  who  is  neither  God  nor  man, 
but  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other. 
But  this  doctrine  of  a  God-man  is  no  part 
of  the  teachings  of  the  gospel.  It  had  its 
rise  and  growth  in  the  Church  hundreds  of 
years  after  the  New  Testament  was  written. 
It  did  not  even  originate  in  Judea,  the 
cradle  of  the  Christian  Church,  nor  at  Rome, 
where  Christianity  reached  its  highest  power, 
but  in  the  classic  halls  of  that  old  Egyptian 
city  of  Alexandria, — the  birthplace  of  the 
founder  of  the  new  Platonic  school  of 
thought.  Therefore,  not  to  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  not  to  the  parables  of  Jesus, 
not  even  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  must  we 
look  for  the  source  of  the  Trinitarian  phi- 
losophy, but  to  Philo,  that  eminent  disciple 
of  Plato,  whose  teaching  is  known  only  to 
scholars,  and  can  have  no  light  at  all  for 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  common  people. 
Even  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury one  of  the  greatest  theologians  of  the 
Church,  Saint  Augustine,  is  quoted  as  con- 
fessing   "that    he    was    in   the    dark  with 


regard  to  the  trinity  until  he  found  the 
true  doctrine  concerning  the  divine  Word  in 
a  Latin  translation  of  some  Platonic  writ- 
ings, which  the  providence  of  God  had 
thrown  in  his  way."  Think  for  a  moment 
what  this  implies.  Does  it  not  show  us 
how  this  master  mind  that  did  more  than 
any  other  to  shape  the  theology  of  Chris- 
tianity for  a  thousand  years  found  the  doc- 
trine of  the  trinity,  not  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  in  the  writings  of  a  heathen  phi- 
losopher? 

The  revelation  of  the  gospel  is  not  that 
God  became  flesh,  once  for  all,  in  the  i>er- 
son  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  higher,  broader, 
more  inspiring  truth  that  God  is  incarnated 
in  every  human  soul, — ^**the  true  light 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world."  This  is  just  what  Jesus  dis- 
covered, just  what  he  meant  when  he  said, 
"I  and  the  Father  are  one."  And,  because 
he  was  a  man,  he  was  able  to  convince  other 
men  that  this  same  great  friend  was  also 
their  ever-present  guest,  dwelling  in  their 
soul,  the  source  of  all  joy  and  peace,  the 
fountain  of  all  hope  and  progress,  the  spring 
of  all  love  and  tenderness  and  aspiration. 

Alexander  T.  Bowske. 
Newton  Centre,  Mass. 


THE  BLANK  PAGE  IN  THE  BIBLE: 
between  the  old  testament  and 

THE  NEW. 


If  we  open  our  Bible  where  the  Old  Tesu- 
ment  ends  and  the  New  begins,  and  glance  a 
little  each  way,  backward  into  the  book  of 
Malachi,  and  forward  into  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  Matthew,  we  are  bewildered  as  to  the 
possible  connection.  From  one  to  the  other 
is  a  complete  change  of  thought,  of  lan- 
guage, of  society,  of  worship. 

What  has  happened?  Upon  this  point  the 
Bible,  as  we  have  it,  appears  to  be  perfectly 
silent.  From  Malachi  to  Matthew  Is  a  jump 
of  five  hundred  years  with  only  a  blank  page 
between.  It  is  often  supposed  that  this 
blank  in  the  Bibl^  represents  an  actual  his- 
torical blank,  that  it  was  a  period  of  igno- 
rance, darkness,  and  stagnation  of  which  the 
Bible  takes  no  account,  in  which  no  relig- 
ious books  were  written,  and  no  religious 
progress  made.  Indeed,  it  is  often  quoted 
as   the  dark   period,    to  dispel   which   the 
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miraculous  coming  of  Christianity  was  nec- 
essary. On  the  contrary,  however,  there  is 
uo  period  in  Jewish  history  so  fruitful  in 
progressiye  development,  and  no  period  so 
crowded  with  exciting  incident. 

The  Bible  itself  would  help  us  to  see  this 
if  the  Old  Testament  books  were  arranged  in 
their  proper  order.     There  is  one  book— the 
book  of  Daniel,  for  example — which  should 
be  intermediate  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  for  it  was  written  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  Malachi,  which  stands 
as  the  last  book  in  the  Old  Testament.     It 
is,  moreover,   a    different  species   of  book 
from  any  other  in  the  Old  Testament.     It  is 
neither  law  nor  prophecy,  nor  poetry  nor  his- 
tory.    It  is  "imaginative  revelation,"  Just 
like  the  last  book  in  the  New  Testament. 
As    a    simple    illustration    of    the    modem 
method  of  examining  Biblical  literature,  let 
me  quote  the  definite  reasons  by  which  it  is 
proved  that  the  book  of  Daniel  belongs  at 
the  close  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  link  be- 
tween the  Old  and  New : — 

1.  The  book  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Hebrew  collection  of  prophets,  which  was 
the  second  great  collection,  and  was  made 
long  after  the  captivity.  If  Daniel  had 
then  been  written,  it  would  have  been  in- 
cluded in  this  collection. 

2.  There  is  no  reference  whatever  to  this 
book  in  any  of  the  histories  of  the  exile  or 
tbe  return,  or  in  any  of  the  other  prophets. 

3.  In  a  catalogue  of  all  the  great  men  of 
Israel,  written  only  200  years  B.C.,  the  name 
of  Daniel  does  not  appear,  although  the 
names  of  all  the  other  prophets  do.  The 
inference  is  pretty  evident  that  Daniel  had 
not  then  been  written.     But  further : — 

4.  The  internal  evidence  shows  this,  that 
there  is  no  hint  of  deliverance  from  captiv- 
ity, of  rebuilding  the  temple,  or  any  of  the 
events  of  that  period.  Vagueness  and  gen- 
eralities cover  everything  excepting  the 
period  of  oppression  under  the  Syrian  King 
Epiphanes,  170  years  B.C.  Here  the  de- 
scriptions are  detailed  and  correct.  Later 
they  again  lapse  into  indistinctness.  That 
distinct  period  is  unmistakably  the  time  in 
which  the  book  was  written. 

0.  The  language  used  is  absolutely  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  the  book  was  not  written 
till  after  Syrian,  Persian,  and  Greek  influ- 
ence had  permeated  the  country ;  for  there 
is  copious  use  of  language  that  was  pre- 
viously utterly  unknown. 


Suppose  a  book  was  brought  to  us  to-day 
called  "The  Account  of  the  Discoveries  of  a 
New  World  by  Christopher  Columbus."  It 
might  appear  to  have  been  written  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  by  the  hand  of  Colum- 
bus himself ;  but  suppose  we  find  it  is  writ- 
ten in  such  language,  for  instance,  as  this, 
"Having  captured  some  natives,  we  cabled 
descriptions  to  Castile,  in  the  mean  time 
taking  a  number  of  phonographic  impres- 
sions of  their  im intelligible  speech."  No 
one  in  his  senses  could  be  persuaded  to  be- 
lieve that  this  had  been  written  at  any  time 
previous  to  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  So  the  book  of  Daniel  is  known 
to  have  been  written  about  160  years  b.  c.  , 
and  belongs  between  the  Old  Testament  and 
New. 

But  we  need  more  than  this.  We  need 
especially  the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
the  other  books  that  the  Catholic  Bible  re- 
tains, but  which  our  Bible  has  discarded. 
These  apocryphal  books,  over  which  there 
has  been  such  discussion  as  to  whether  they 
should  be  in  the  Bible  or  not,  are  of  essen- 
tial importance  in  connecting  the  Old  and 
the  New,  in  accounting  for  the  complete 
change.  We  need,  also,  besides  the  literary 
evidence,  some  knowledge  of  the  changing 
external  conditions  before  we  can  under- 
stand the  under-currents  which  were  lifting 
Judaism  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  set- 
ting it  down  as  Christianity  in  the  New. 

After  the  return  of  the  Israelites  from 
Babylon,  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and 
the  resettling  of  Canaan,  they  were  left  in 
comparative  quiet,  as  a  province  of  Persia, 
for  three  hundred  years.  During  this  time 
the  Old  Testament  was  collected.  Then 
came  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
From  this  time  a  new  light  illumines  the 
whole  country,  and  even  flames  within  the 
temple  itself,  the  light  of  Greek  culture.  In 
philosophy,  in  all  of  the  arts,  in  language, 
and  in  the  very  holy  of  holies  to  the  Jews, 
their  religion  itself,  the  influence  of  Greece 
makes  itself  prominently  and  permanently 
felt.  Colonists  were  planted  in  large  num- 
bers throughout  Palestine.  Greek  towns 
sprang  up  everywhere,  Greek  methods  of 
government.  The  symbols  of  Grecian 
thought  were  impressed  upon  every  depart- 
ment of  life.  Even  the  Jewish  national 
princes  took  Grecian  names,  employed 
Syrian  soldiers,  and  adopted  foreign  systems 
of  coinage. 
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Now,  social  conditions  inevitably  affect  re- 
ligions ideas ;  and  the  change  in  the  every- 

ay  conditions,  habits,  customs,  dealings  of 
the  people,  deserves  to  be  carefully   consid- 
ered as  an  important  element  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Jewish  mind  for  the  approach 
of   Christianity.     Among  other  things,   the 
Grecian    popular    games    were    introduced. 
Theatres    were    built,    gymnasiums,    circus 
rings,  the  baths,    and  public  inns,  musical 
instruments,    etc.     Greek    architecture    ap- 
peared    everywhere,    even    in    the     temple 
itself,      Corinthian   colonnades  were   built, 
surrounding    the    outer   court   on    all    four 
sides.       In     trade    the    Grecian     influence 
brought  in  the  products  of  the  then  known 
world  to  every  household, — mustard,  kurbis, 
and    beans    from    Egypt,    Sicilian    groats, 
Bithynian    cheese,  salted   fish   from   Spain, 
Persian  nuts   and  asparagus,  Indian   linen, 
silk,  and  cotton  garments. 

This  interchange  of  daily  produce  inevita- 
bly brought  an  interchange  of  ideas  and 
belief.  The  rapidly  changing  thought  of 
the  people  is  shown  by  the  rise  of  three 
great  sects, — the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees, 
and  the  Essenes. 

The  first,  the  party  of  the  Pharisees,  was 
a  popular  religious  movement  to  support  the 
old,  legal,  ritualistic  faith,  and  resist  mod- 
em foreign  development. 

The  second,  the  party  of  the  Sadducees, 
was  an  aristocratic  political  movement,  em- 
braced by  few,  but  these  of  the  highest 
rank,  favoring   the  spread  of  Greek  culture. 

The  third,  the  sect  of  the  Essenes,  was 
formed  under  the  influence  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy, and  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  a 
higher  ideal  of  common  life  than  had  previ- 
ously been  conceived.  All  who  joined  this 
sect  contributed  their  property  to  a  common 
fund,  so  that  nowhere  was  to  be  found 
among  them  the  humiliation  of  poverty  or 
the  superfluity  of  wealth.  They  would  own 
no  slaves.  They  offered  no  sacrifices. 
They  took  no  part  in  temple  ritual.  They 
never  swore:  their  word  was  as  good  as 
their  bond.  They  were  simple,  modest,  un- 
pretending. As  a  rule,  they  were  celibates, 
but  some  married.  "They  only  take  food 
and  drink  till  they  have  had  enough,"  says 
Josephus;  "they  refrained  from  passionate 
excitements."  They  believed  that  the  body 
is  perishable,  but  the  soul  immortal ;  that, 
when  freed  from  the  fetters  of  sense,  it  will 


joyfully  soar  on  high,  as  if  delivered  froio 
long  bondage.  What  an  advance  was  this 
toward  the  simplicity  and  "sweet  reasonable- 
ness" with  which  the  New  Testament  makes 
us  so  familiar  I    And  this  was  200  years  B.C.  \ 

If  we  had  space,  we  might  trace  the  evolu- 
tion, not  only  of  these  general  movements 
of  thought  and  society,  but  even  of  each 
separate  religious  doctrine,  through  the 
blank  pages  of  our  Bible,  at  present  so  un- 
naturally separating  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  New. 

A  sufficient  study  of  this  transition  period 
will  convince  any  one  that  a  miraculous 
birth  was  not  in  the  least  necessary  to  bring 
forth  Christianity,  but  that  the  spiritiul 
blossoming  was  as  natural  as  the  exquisite 
transformation  which  rejoices  all  eyes  in  the 
world  of  nature,  when  the  influence  of 
spring-time,  the  warm  rains  and  the  glisten- 
ing sunshine,  have  drawn  from  the  brown 
and    leafless    twigs   a    marvellous    glory    of 

white  blossom. 

Frederick  B.  Mott. 
Salem,  Mass. 


THRALDOM. 


Tliese  make  not  me, —  these  eyes,  these  bands, 

these  feet, 
These  things  that  are  about  me :  they  are  mine. 
Not  me.     When  I  forget  to  draw  the  line 
And  make  them  yield  me  that  obedience  meet. 
Then  swift  all  boands  they  do  o'erleap  to  greet 
The  chance  that  dims  my  sight  to  boond'ries  fine ; 
And,  lo !  they  have  me  down  and  fast  entwine 
Their  chains  about  me,  till  I  face  defeat. 
Then  they  are  mine  no  longer :  I  am  theirs, — 
The  slave  to  things  I  see,  I  teach,  I  taste. 
Rise  from  this  serfdom,  O  my  soul !  be  free ; 
Shake  off  this  bondage  to  ignoble  cares. 
To  things  that  wear  the  finer  powers,  and  waste ; 
Forever  know  that  these  are  thine,  not  thee, 

N.    H.   GiLKTSOS. 


PERFECTION    OF   CHARACTER    THE 
END    OF  PUNISHMENT. 


The  ordinary  conception  of  hell  had  its 
rise  in  a  crude,  savage  conception  of  God. 
He  was  conceived  of  as  a  jealous  God,  sit- 
ting ot£  somewhere  in  space,.  looking  down 
on  his  pygmy  man,  whom  he  had  created  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  law  of  right- 
eousness based  on  the  fiat  of  his  irresistible 
will.  If  man  obeyed  his  arbitrary  com- 
mands, well  and  good:  he  would  be  re- 
warded. If  not,  he  would  be  overwhelmed 
with  disaster  in  this  life,  and  pursued  in  the 
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life  to  come  with  greater  calamities.     Hell, 
of   course,  was  quite  a  logical  result  from 
such  a  fearful  idea  of  what  God  was.     Given 
a  God  touchy,  wrathful,  implacable,  with  all 
power  in  his  hands,  and  the  idea  of  eternal 
punishment   follows   quite    naturally.      But 
conceive  of  God  as  being  infinitely  benefi- 
cent as  even  nature  reveals  him  to  be,  full  of 
a  father's  compassion,  as  one  who  works  in 
the  lowest  as  in  the  highest  of  his  creatures 
toward  some  wise  and  perfect  end,  and  such 
a  conception  of  hell,  either  as  a  place  of 
torture  or  as  a  permanent  mental  mood,  or 
of  punishment  as  purposeless   and   vindic- 
tive, and  an  end  in  itself,  will  be  simply 
inconceivable.     We  have  changed  our  con- 
ception of  God ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
lurid   imagery  of  the  old  theology  with  its 
*' crimson    marl    and    cressets    of     burning 
naphtha"  has  given  place  to  a  glorious  spir- 
itual house  of    many  mansions,    in    which 
each  wearied  son  of  earth  shall  finally  find 
rest  and  peace,  and  attain  that  holiness  of 
character    for  which  all  along    in    diviner 
moments  he  longed  and  thirsted. 

Since  God  is  perfect  and  full  of  compas- 
sion,  the  purpose  of  punishment  must  be 
remedial   and   reformative.  '    Indeed,    if  we 
argued  from  human  analogy,  we  can  suppose 
nothing  else.     It  is  only  in  a  rude,  savage 
state    of    society   that  punishment    is   ever 
looked  upon  as  vindictive  and   as  the    sat- 
isfaction   of    hatred.      The    more   civilized 
communities  become,  the  more  does  punish- 
ment come  to  be  looked  upon  as  simply  a 
mean    toward  a  great  end, — that    end    the 
reformation  of  the  moral  character  through 
discipline  and  suffering.     To  suppose,  then, 
that  God  keeps  the  soul  of  the  unrighteous 
in  a  state  of  permanent  misery  is  to  suppose 
that  poor,   fallible   man   is   more  just  and 
compassionate  than  God,  and,   as  a  conse- 
quence, the  Creator  becomes  degraded  below 
the  creature.      We   cannot,    however,   hold 
such  an  obviously  absurd  conclusion;  and 
so  we  say,  as  much  in  answer  to  the  finding 
of  the  reason  as  the  tender  promptings  of 
the  heart,    that  the  conception  of   punish- 
ment as  a  final  end  in  itself  is  one  which 
no  sane  mind  can  entertain  for  a  moment. 
It  contradicts  common  sense  and  the  ordi- 
nary facts  of  life. 

Wliat  is  the  ultimate  end  of  punishment? 
It  most  be  i>erfection  of  character  in  each 
individual    case.      Any    other    supposition 


lands  us  in  absurdity,  since,  unless  this  be 
the  end,  we  not  only  cannot  account  for  the 
fact  of  pain  in  the  universe,  but  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  the  reason  of  man^s 
existence,  seeing  that  pain  is  apparently  in- 
separable from  his  condition  on  this  planet. 
Man  is  capable  of  holiness ;  and,  although 
he  rests  in  the  majority  of  instances,  so  far 
as  this  present  life  is  concerned,  in  the 
thought  or  in  the  realization  of  a  mere  ma- 
terial well-being,  we  know  beyond  contro- 
versy, from  the  constitution  of  his  nature, 
that  he  cannot  in  any  ultimate  sense  stop 
there.  The  end  of  his  being,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  complex  nature,  can  only  be 
found  finally  in  the  attainment  of  righteous 
character,  and  in  a  life  of  communion  with 
God.  If  he  stop  short  of  this,  if  he  do 
what  is  not  in  accordance  with  this  great 
end,  if  he  deliberately  shrink  back  from 
what  he  recognizes  as  the  only  permanent 
and  final  form  of  his  happiness,  then  he 
shall  find  no  satisfaction  even  in  his  great- 
est accomplishments,  and  shall  always  carry 
with  him  the  dull,  heavy  weight  of  divinely 
inflicted  pain.  Until  he  strive  to  realize 
that  ideal  of  holiness  which  stretches  out 
before  him  as  an  infinite  possibility,  he 
must,  of  necessity,  progress  farther  and 
farther  into  the  dark  realms  of  misery  and 
dissatisfaction.  So  long  as  man  refuses  to 
conform  his  life,  though  in  never  so  small 
a  degree,  to  what  he  is  clearly  conscious  is 
his  highest  and  best  good,  so  long  must  his 
state  be  described  as  one  of  pain  and  dissat- 
isfaction. Now,  obviously,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  any  man  being  able  to  rest  in  this 
state,  because  he  is  clearly  fitted  for  hap- 
piness and  the  fulfilment  of  a  moral  ideal' 
and,  therefore,  we  must  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  since  happiness  to  a  morally  con- 
stituted being  can  only  be  found  in  the  at- 
tainment of  righteousness,  the  end  of  all 
punishment  so  far  as  man  is  concerned  must 
be  his  complete  moral  regeneration.  Pun- 
ishment, then,  is  simply  a  mean  to  an  end, 
and  that  end,  arguing  from  the  data  of  ex- 
perience, complete  reformation  of  character 
through  the  infliction  of  pain.  Punishment, 
in  fact,  on  this,  the  only  reasonable  hypoth- 
esis, is  seen  to  be  a  form  of  love ;  and  so, 
instead  of  being  looked  upon  as  an  intoler- 
able evil  to  be  dreaded,  in  a  true  final  sense, 
we  ought  to  look  upon  it  as  one  of  God's 
choicest  gifts.    Sinful  indulgence  and  wrong- 
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doing  are  freighted  with  suffering  and  pain 
in  order  to  teach  man  that  true  happiness  is 
moral  and  spiritual,  and  is  not  to  be  found 
in  a  life  of  animal  pleasure,  or  in  the  heap- 
ing to  himself  of  riches,  or  in  the  unjust 
accumulation  of  more  than  the  average  share 
of  power.  The  way  of  the  transgressor  is 
made  hard,  in  order  that  he  may  seek  a 
righteoiis  character  and  enter  on  that  nar- 
row pathway  of  moral  self-endeavor  whose 
light  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day.  Thus,  when  we  grasp  the  grander 
conception  of  God  made  clear  to  us  through 
the  revelation  of  a  larger  and  saner  thought, 
the  old  savage  conception  of  hell  necessarily 
passes  out  of  sight,  and  with  it  the  absurd 
notion  that  pimishment  is  a  final  end,  con- 
taining within  itself  no  great  purpose  lying 
toward  moral  reformation  of  character. 
Our  own  laureate  sings, — 

*<That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet, 
That  not  one  worm  shall  be  destroyed. 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void. 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete." 

If  not  one  worm  shall  be  destroyed ;  if,  as 
Emerson  sings,  "there  lives  no  God  dare 
harm  a  worm," — how  utterly  absurd — nay, 
how  positively  wicked — for  men  to  conceive 
of  the  infinitely  beneficent  Father  consign- 
ing the  children  of  his  love  (for,  with  all 
our  follies  and  sins,  we  are  the  children  of 
his  love)  to  perpetual  exile  from  holiness 
and  joy,  or  holding  them  upon  the  tough 
rack  of  a  continuous  suffering  conscious- 
ness !  There  is  no  theological  dogma  which 
has  done  more  to  give  atheism  a  permanent 
foothold  in  society  than  the  awful  thought 
that  beyond  the  narrow  arc  of  time  compris- 
ing this  present  life  the  eternally  compas- 
sionate One,  whom,  in  answer  to  emotional 
promptings  we  dare  not  quell,  we  call  "Our 
Father,"  forgets  to  be  gracious  to  those  who, 
in  their  keen  spiritual  distresses,  most  need 
the  ministrations  of  his  loving  kindness  and 
tender  mercy.  Far  better  the  nirvana  of 
Buddha,  which  is  simply  the  reversion  of  the 
soul  to  the  All- life  and  the  loss  of  personal 
consciousness  in  God,  than  this  debasing, 
illogical  conception  put  forth  in  the  name 
of  the  All-wise  and  All-merciful  Father  as 
divine,  infallible  truth. 

Instead  of  such  a  conception  as  the  final 
end  of  human  strife,  we  gladly  turn  to  the 
wider  thought  of  a  progressive  universe  and 
of  a  finally  perfected   human  society.     We 


look  not  at  the  things  that  are  seen,  but  at 
the  things  that  are  unseen;  not  at  the 
building  with  its  scaffoldings  and  half -com- 
pleted walls,  but  the  glorious  edifice  all  per- 
fect in  proportion  as  it  rises  up  before  the 
eye  of  the  spiritual  imagination;  not  at 
the  actualities,  but  at  the  possibilities,  of 
humanity.  We  say  boldly  that,  so  long  as  a 
man  sins,  he  must  suffer,  that  "whatsoever 
he  soweth,  that  must  he  also  reap" ;  but  we 
deny  absolutely  that,  as  a  result  of  sowing 
finite  acts,  he  must  go  on  forever  reaping 
infinite  harvests  of  woe.  Such  a  conception 
violates  not  only  the  fundamental  law  of 
man's  nature,  not  only  the  warm  instincts 
of  the  heart:  it  violates  also  the  law  of 
moral  causality,  for  the  effect  cannot  be  any 
greater  than  the  cause  producing  it.  A 
finite  act,  or  any  series  of  finite  acts,  how- 
ever bad,  cannot  by  any  possibility  merit 
infinite  punishment.  We  maintain  that 
punishment,  whether  it  be  infiicted  in  this 
or  any  other  state,  must  be  remedial  and  re- 
formative, and  that  the  ultimate  result  will 
be  the  perfection  of  man  in  all  his  diversi- 
fied and  varied  powers. 

We  may,  then,  without  presumption,  en- 
tertain the  great  uplifting  hope  that  a  day 
shall  come  to  humanity  when  all  ita  discord- 
ant elements  shall  be  fused  into  a  living, 
vital  unity  of  the  spirit,  when  the  whole 
family  in  heaven  and  on  earth  shall  enter 
into  conscious  communion  with  the  Infinite 
Source  of  all  life  and  blessing,  and  each 
soul  be  able  finally  to  realize  all  that  it  has 
in  it  to  become.  Any  other  conclusion  is 
contrary  to  the  common  humanities  of  life, 
opposed  to  the  general  strain  of  Scripture, 
and  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  concep- 
tion of  a  perfect  Creator  who  works  from  a 
motive  of  love  toward  a  final  end  of  perfec- 
tion in  the  lowest  and  highest  of  his 
creatures. 

This  universe  is  in  the  line  of  evolution. 
It  is  slowly  becoming  perfect.  Just  as  the 
moral  idealist  is  not  so  much  concerned 
about  a  reassuring  answer  to  the  question^ 
Is  the  present  state  of  human  society  for  oar 
against  a  law  of  righteousness?  so  much  as  in 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  inherent  ten- 
dency of  things  contains  within  itself  the 
promise  and  potency  of  a  final  moral  tri- 
umph, so  we  should  not  be  concerned  too 
much  with  the  present  anomalies  of  life, — 
its  laws  of  selfishness,  corporate  and  indi- 
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vidual,  its  inherited  dread  of  what  lies 
beyond  the  bounds  of  sense,  its  proneness  to 
blindly  obey  historical  authority  in  matters 
of  spiritual  moment, — but  rather  should  rest 
serenely  on  the  great  uplifting  fact  that 
we  are  in  a  universe  which  is  steadily  near- 
ing  the  goal  of  perfection,  and  partakers  of 
a  diyine  nature  which,  slowly  through  a  ma- 
terial universe,  and  the  intelligence  of  man, 
is  realizing  its  own  infinite  perfection. 

James  C.  Hodgins. 
Hamilton,  Ont. 


THE   RIGHTS    OF   THOSE    WHO 
DISLIKE    TOBACCO, 

A  woman,  not  over  strong,  and  tired  with 
a  yearns  hard  work,  starts  for  a  seashore 
resort  to  spend  the  summer  vacation  and  get 
rested  and  well.  She  first  takes  a  com- 
fortable seat  in  a  parlor-car.  At  the  end  of 
the  car,  and  near  her  chair,  is  partitioned 
off  a  select  "smokers^  apartment."  The 
fumes  from  within  that  enclosure  steal  out 
and  make  her  feel  ill.  She  asks  of  the  por- 
ter the  privilege  of  exchanging  her  seat  for 
one  further  removed  from  this  smokers* 
apartment.  Her  request  fortunately  can  be 
granted.  She  makes  herself  comfortable 
once  more,  with  an  inward  protest  against 
the  favoritism  which  allows  smokers  so 
nearly  to  defraud  her  of  the  better  air,  for 
which,  together  with  the  more  room,  she 
has  paid  her  extra  fare.  A  seat  next  to  her 
new  resting-place  is  vacant,  but  she  sees  a 
bag  and  papers  which  indicate  that  it  has  an 
occupant  to  come.  Soon  the  owner  of  the 
seat  appears.  He  has  been  having  a  chat 
with  friends  and  a  smoke  in  the  "regular," 
not  the  parlor-car  "smoker."  His  clothing 
and  person  are  saturated  with  old  and  new 
flavors  of  the  weed.  He  removes  a  heavy 
woollen  coat,  and  puts  on  a  cool  "duster." 
The  coat  is  hung  on  the  hook  next  our 
traveller,  and  the  air  from  the  ventilator 
which  she  has  had  opened  for  her  benefit 
wafts  its  condensed  aroma  directly  to  her 
nostrils.  By  and  by  a  gentleman  from  the 
''parlor-car  smoker"  comes  in,  and  greets 
cordially  the  gentleman  from  the  "regular 
smoker,"  and  asks  him  "to  have  a  game"  in 
the  little  room  sacred  to  the  smoking  clan ; 
and  all  the  while  he  is  talking  about  mat- 
ters and  things  in  general  leaves  the  door 
of  said  apartment  open.     The  woman  trav- 


eller begs  the  porter  to  "shut  that  door." 
As  he  does  so,  the  two  men  look  at  her  as 
if  she  must  be  a  trifle  peculiar.  They  then 
leave  her  for  their  game,  and  doubtless  an- 
other smoke,  to  return  in  a  half -hour,  take 
seats  on  either  side  of  her,  and  industriously 
"season"  her  with  breath  and  clothing  to 
the  secondary  aroma  of  pipe  and  cigar.  An 
aching  head  and  a  rebellious  stomach  almost 
forbid  brain  exercise ;  but  the  sufferer  can- 
not help  starting  a  train  of  wondering  some- 
thing after  this  fashion:  "Wonder  why  the 
same  money  buys  a  non-smoker,  or  any 
man,  the  use  of  two  and  even  three  seats, — 
one  in  the  regular  smoker,  one  in  the 
parlor-car  smoker,  and  one  in  the  ordinary 
or  parlor-car, — and  buys  a  woman  only  one 
seat?  Wonder  why  the  railroad  officials 
don't  secure  the  woman  that  one  free  from 
tobacco  smoke?  Wonder  if  smokers  know 
how  offensive  they  make  themselves  to  many 
people?  Wonder  if  they  woul4  care  if  they 
did  know?  Wonder  if  there  is  anything  in 
Hhe  weed'  which  makes  men  less  gentle- 
manly, as  they  assuredly  are,  respecting 
smoking  than  in  any  other  particular? 
Wonder  if  there  is  any  place  this  side  of 
heaven  where  one  can  breathe  pure  air?" 

At  this  point  her  station  of  exchange  for 
another  road  is  reached,  and  our  traveller 
goes  from  the  hot  car  into  a  stifling  little 
waiting-room.  A  card  in  the  ladies'  room 
r.ys  "No  smoking  allowed";  but  the  gentle- 
men's room  is  divided  from  her  waiting- 
place  only  by  an  open  archway,  and  almost 
all  the  occupants  of  it  seem  inclined  to  the 
favorite  "  nerve-soother. " 

After  a  little  more  car-travel,  the  steam- 
boat is  reached  which  is  to  take  the  "pil- 
grim" to  her  destination.  Even  the  "an- 
cient and  fishlike  smell"  of  the  wharf  is 
refreshing,  and  with  delight  she  establishes 
herself  on  the  forward  deck,  Which  will  be 
the  shady  and  breezy  end  of  the  boat  when 
the  steamer  turns  out  into  the  broad  bay. 
A  seat  is  selected  where  the  back  can  be 
rested  against  the  walls  of  the  upper  saloon  ; 
and  with  only  a  few  heads  in  sight,  and 
those  of  strangers  who  are  naught  to  her, 
and  who  do  not  much  obstruct  her  view, 
our  traveller's  joy  begins.  "The  sea,  the 
opaline,  the  beautiful,  the  strong," — what  a 
magic  cure  is  it  for  the  headache  and  the 
heart- weariness  and  the  temper-annoyance  1 
The  breeze  freshens,  the  billows  dance,  the 
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swell  grows  heavier.  Ah !  this  is  life  I 
What  grateful  thoughts  well  up  in  answer  to 
Nature *s  bounty  of  healing  and  of  joy! 
Worth  while  is  the  strain  and  stress  of 
laborious  days,  if  by  them  one  earn  the  right 
so  to  enjoy  this  glorious  summer  world ! 

Just  at  this  moment  of  content  and  hap- 
piness the  quick  senses  of  the  traveller 
detect  the  familiar  and  hated  tobacco 
smoke.  There  is  her  neighbor  of  the  parlor- 
car.  He  is  indulging  in  another  cigar.  He 
leans  over  the  rail  in  front  of  his  victim, 
and  puffs  and  puffs  his  column  of  airy  con- 
tamination right  into  the  sea  breezes,  which 
were  so  full  of  healing  for  body  and  mind 
but  a  minute  before.  The  glory  is  gone. 
The  little  tobacco  fiend  gains  a  speedy  victory 
over  great  Nature's  purity  and  peace. 

The  purser  comes  around,  and  "Is  smok- 
ing allowed  on  this  boat?"  is  the  despairing 
question. 

"Yes'm,  on  this  forrard  part.  There's 
nobody  smokin'  at  the  other  end." 

"But  the  other  end  is  sunny  and  has  no 
breeze.  Here  is  where  I  wish  to  stay; 
and,"  raising  her  voice  a  little,  "tobacco 
smoke  is  very  disagreeable  to  me,  and 
makes  me  ill." 

"Sorry,  ma'am.  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  go 
into  the  saloon.     Ladies  mostly  do." 

The  saloon  I  Hot,  stuffy,  and  with  a 
party  of  excursionists  dancing  as  nimbly  as 
the  motion  of  the  boat  will  allow,  to  the 
wheezes  of  a  parlor  organ,  from  which  an 
unwilling  waltz  is  being  coaxed!  Saloon, 
indeed ! 

The  gentleman  with  the  cigar  has  heard 
the  remonstrance,  and  gallantly  throws  the 
end  of  his  cigar  into  the  sea,  but  looks  as  if 
a  woman  who  "would  make  a  fuss  over  a 
good  cigar  in  a  public  place"  was  beneath 
contempt. 

A  little  peace,  and  then  three  men  sit 
near  the  rail  of  the  lower  deck  and  smoke. 
And  several  promenaders  come  and  go  with 
pipes  and  cigars,  and  the  traveller  gives  it 
up :  she  can  keep  her  seat  no  longer. 

She  perches  herself  on  the  outermost  seat 
of  the  deck,  hanging  to  the  rail  in  most 
uncomfortable  fashion,  still  fighting  for  pure 
air. 

At  last  the  journey  is  ended,  the  hotel 
reached,  the  good  supper  despatched  with 
an  already  quickened  appetite,  and  the 
piazza,   which   has    been    recommended    as 


among  the  chief  attractions  of  the  place,  is 
eagerly  sought.  It  is,  indeed,  an  entrance- 
way  to  one  of  Nature's  grandest  templea. 
The  fierce,  hot  day  is  going  out  gently  to 
meet  the  lovely  night.  A  broad  stretch  of 
heaving  sea  mirrors  the  gorgeous  sunset  sky, 
and  the  trees  near  the  cliff-walk  show  grand 
and  gloomy  in  the  twilight.  "Perfect!" 
sighs  the  traveller,  in  blissful  praise. 

But  here  comes  the  crowd  of  people  from 
the  dining-room.  And  ten  out  of  the  four- 
teen men  light  cigars  and  seat  themselves 
within  a  few  feet  of  our  new-comer.  She 
must  either  endure  the  sickening  annoyance 
or  go  in  out  of  the  glory, — into  her  little 
close  room  which  is  not  on  the  "view"  side 
of  the  house.  She  is  too  tired  to  walk  be- 
yond the  range  of  her  tormentors  to-night ; 
but  she  foresees  that  she  will  have  to  do  that 
all  the  summer  or  lose  her  sunset  beauty.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  her  blissful  mood  is 
again  destroyed,  when  she  considers  that 
she  is  paying  as  much  for  the  privil^e  of 
being  driven  from  the  common  piazza  as 
these  men  are  for  using  it? 

Men  and  brethren,  ought  these  things  so 
to  be?     • 

Is  there  not  a  question  of  right  involved 
in  a  condition  which  bears  so  hardly  npon 
one  side  and  gives  the  other  so  vast  an  ad- 
vantage? Why  should  the  smoker  be  given, 
or  take,  the  mean  privilege  of  driving  from 
comfort  to  misery  all  those  who  dislike  to- 
bacco, even  in  the  most  public  places?  Can 
any  one  explain  on  principles  of  justice  or 
good-breeding  the  right  of  the  smoker  to 
render  the  air  of  cars,  steamboats,  public 
coaches,  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  and 
all  other  places  where  he  elects  to  be,  disa- 
greeable and  often  sickening?  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  "smoking  Is  the  only  vice 
that  all  people  are  compelled  to  share  tbe 
effects  of  in  their  own  persons."  If  my 
neighbor  drinks  whiskey,  I  am  not  obliged 
to  take  even  a  drop  into  my  system.  Bat, 
if  my  neighbor  smokes,  I  am  obliged,  as 
long  as  he  remains  my  neighbor,  on  the 
piazza  or  other  place  of  resort,  to  inhale 
some  of  the  poison  he  is  consuming.  There 
is  much  to  say  about  the  pecuniary  waste 
and  physical  harm  of  tobacco-using  as  a 
personal  habit.  But  the  sole  purpose  of 
this  article  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  in- 
fringement upon  the  rights  of  those  who 
dislike    tobacco,    perpetrated     by    tobacco- 
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asers,  and  sanctioned  by  those  who  cater  to 
a  tobacco-nsing  public.  This  aspect  of  the 
question  has  passed  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  taste  or  preference  or  conventional  good 
manners.  It  has  entered  the  domain  of 
ethics.  The  point  now  to  be  determined  is, 
in  brief,  this:  Have  those  who  dislike 
tobacco  any  rights  which  tobacco-users  are 
bound  to  respect? 

If  my  neighbors  in  the  city  like  the  smell 
of  decaying  garbage  about  their  houses,  or 
think  it  wholesome  and  pleasant  to  keep  a 
^i^y  pig  in  the  cellar,  I  can  complain  of 
them  to  the  sanitary  authorities,  and  have 
the  nuisance  removed^  in  spite  of  their  i>er- 
aonal  tastes  in  the  matter.  But,  if  I  take  a 
sick  baby  into  the  country  for  pure  air  and 
wholesome  surroundings,  and  the  inmate  of 
the  room  next  mine  chooses  to  poison  the 
atmosphere  of  his  own  and  my  apartment 
through  the  open  windows  and  thin  parti- 
tions with  a  nasty  pipe  or  a  meaner  ciga- 
rette, I  have  probably  no  redress  but  to 
change  my  boarding-place.  So  debauched 
is  the  public  conscience  in  this  regard  that 
any  complaint  of  the  omnipresent  pollution 
is  considered  a  foolish  personal  idiosyn- 
crasy, to  be  disregarded  as  soon  and  as  often 
as  desired.  It  Is  considered  by  the  majority 
of  hotel-keepers,  railroad  and  steamboat 
officials  and  servants,  and  all  who  purvey  to 
the  taste  of  travellers  and  boarders,  that  the 
smoker  has  the  right,  and  that  the  com- 
plainant is  seeking  to  enforce  a  peculiar 
hobby  of  his  own.  The  good-natured 
smoker  will  throw  away  his  cigar  if  you 
frankly  say  it  is  disagreeable  to  you ;  but  he 
very  evidently  thinks  he  is  making  conces- 
sion to  an  extraordinary  weakness  on  your 
part,  and  that  that  weakness  will  soon  make 
you  as  disagreeable  in  his  eyes  as  his  cigar 
can  be  in  your  nostrils. 

It  is  high  time  that  this  inversion  of  the 
principles  of  right  was  exposed  to  just  light. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  man  who  uses  a 
public  place  for  the  indulgence  of  a  private 
habit  which  is  positively  injurious  and  dis- 
agreeable to  many  who  have  paid  as  high  a 
price  for  their  use  of  that  public  place  as 
he  should  understand  that  ^e  is  the  offender 
agaiTist  right  and  propriety^  and  not  the 
person  who  complains  of  his  pipe  or  cigar. 
It  is  high  time  that  petitions  setting  forth 
the  injustice  of  the  present  favoritism 
shown  tobacco-users  were  presented  to  all 


who  now  pander  to  this  false  sentiment  and 
discrimination,  and  the  rights  of  those  who 
want  pure  air  insisted  upon. 

We  cannot  hope  to  cleanse  our  streets  of 
the  filth  and  foul  air  that  smokers  and 
chewers  torment  the  cleanly  with.  It  may 
be  too  much  to  ask  that  the  man  who  elects 
the  smoking-car  for  the  first  half  of  his 
journey  be  forced  to  stay  in  it  for  the  sec- 
ond half  rather  than  to  make  himself  a 
nuisance  to  some  one  else.  But,  at  least, 
let  us  ''strike"  for  the  abolition  of  the 
smokers*  apartment  in  the  parlor-car,  and 
for  unconditional  prohibition  of  smoking 
in  and  about  the  pleasantest  places  of  resort 
in  hotels  and  public  parks  and  gardens  and 
all  the  nooks  and  comers  where  the  non- 
smoking class  most  do  congregate.  And  let 
this  be  demanded  as  a  right,  not  begged  as  a 
kindness. — Anna  Garlin  Spencer  in  The 
Open  Court, 


MAN  AND  DEATH. 


"O  Death,  O  Death,  within  your  arms  to  rest ! 
Oh,  turn  and  draw  me  to  jour  peaceful  breast ! 
Upon  this  weary  head,  this  aching  heart. 
Lay  your  cool  hand  until  their  heat  depart. 

''O  Death,  O  Death,  within  yonr  arms  to  lie ! 

I  pray  yon  take  me,  for  I  long  to  die. 

A  little  calm,  a  little  rest  awhile, 

This  what  I  ask ;  then  turn  yon  with  a  smile, — 

A  smile  of  welcome  to  a  weary  gnest, — 

Torn  yon,  and  ask  me  to  bnt  share  your  rest  I" 

"Learn  you  to  live  before  vou  long  to  die  !** 
To  th'  importanate  one  thus  Death  did  cry. 

Rosalie  Childs. 
Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


PBOF.   SWING  ON  KINDNESS  TO 
ANIMALS.* 


A  witty  dog-hater  said  lately,  ''Nearly 
every  dog  owns  some  man."  There  is  not 
much  wrong  in  this  after  all ;  for,  if  a  man 
or  a  woman  owns  a  horse,  or  a  dog,  or  a 
bird,  or  has  a  dependent  servant,  that  horse 
or  dog  or  servant  owns  the  man  or  woman. 
If  you  own  a  dog,  that  dog  owns  your  mind 
and  your  heart.  You  are  boxmd  to  take 
care  of  it.  As  to  its  food  and  water  and 
shelter  and  all  good  care,  the  horse  owns 
the  man ;  and,  unless  the  man  or  the  woman 
confesses  this  ownership,  the  law  ought  to 

•An  address  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the 
memorial  fountain  recently  erected,  in  honor  of 
Henry  Bergh,  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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interfere,  and  separate  the  dog  or  the  horse 
from  the  durance  vile  of  the  contract.  Xo 
man  should  own  a  dumh  hrute  unless  he 
will  take  good  care  of  it. 

We  are  assembled  around  an  emblem  of 
growing  public  goodness.  This  statue  and 
this  fountain  will  read  essays  and  poems, 
and  preach  sermons  and  utter  orations  to 
the  tens  of  thousands  who  each  season  on 
each  day  shall  pass  by.  It  will  not  only 
make  more  known  and  more  loved  the  name 
of  Henry  Bergh,  but  it  will  call  many  hearts 
to  a  momentary  halt,  and  will  invite  them  to 
think  of  the  beauty  and  obligation  and  power 
of  kindness. 

In  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Russia, 
there  is  set  up  at  many  points  along  the 
highway  a  shrine, — an  image  of  a  certain  face 
remarkable  for  an  infinite  benevolence, — that 
of  Christ.  Here  in  this  city,  where  ways 
cross,  you  unveil  this  day  a  shrine,  in  pres- 
ence of  which  all  thinking  minds  and  tender 
hearts  will  bow  in  sentiments  pure  as  those 
of  religion  and  will  make  new  vows  to  seek 
happiness  only  through  the  happiness  of  all 
that  has  life  and  can  suffer. 

Nearly  all  educated  persons  can  perceive 
about  alike  the  truth  when  it  is  spread  out 
before  them.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  citizens  would  be  able  to  say  over 
a  starving  horse  or  over  a  child,  bleeding 
from  a  whip,  that  that  horse  ought  to  be  fed, 
that  drunken  or  infuriated  parent  ought  not 
so  to  beat  his  child.  The  world  is  full  of 
this  form  of  intelligence.  The  average  of 
such  moral  sentiment  is  quite  high ;  but  the 
rarest  of  all  souls  is  the  one  which  dashes 
out  from  the  peaceful  crowd  and  says :  "  In 
the  name  of  Heaven,  I  intend  to  feed  that 
horse.  1  intend  to  end  the  cutting  of  that 
child's  tender  skin  with  the  lash."  The  en- 
lightened nations  have  talked  about  mercy 
ever  since  the  days  of  Christ.  The  time  has 
come  for  us  to  behold  in  action  some  part  of 
this  mercy.  One  of  the  men  quick  to  break 
away  from  the  peaceful  multitude  and  to 
turn  mercy  into  real  being  was  Henry 
Bergh.  He  made  some  of  the  good  wishes 
of  the  world  turn  into  realities.  A  tired 
and  thirsty  horse  does  not  care  much  about 
the  amiable  thoughts  and  feelings  of  us 
poets  and  sentimentalists.  The  blessed  brute 
would  rather  have  a  good  drink  of  water 
than  to  have  ten  lectiu*es  on  philosophy. 
We  are  rallying  to-day  around  the  name  of 


a  man  who  turned  divine  thoughts  into 
divine  deeds.  We  desire  that  our  poets  and 
preachers  shall  keep  on  singing  the  songs 
of  mercy, — mercy  for  man  and  the  dumb  an- 
imals ;  but  the  image  of  Mr.  Bergh  is  rightly 
placed  in  the  heart  of  this  city,  for  he  was 
not  fond  of  the  abstract  argument  alone. 
He  loved  to  say  to  the  horses  and  dogs. 
''Step  up  to  this  fountain  and  rest  a  minute, 
and  take  a  good  drink."  He  turned  our 
love  into  food  and  drink  for  the  animals. 
You  have  all  seen  flower-seeds  in  little 
5 -cent  papers.  They  are  generally  little 
black  things  without  either  beauty  or  fra- 
grance; but,  if  they  are  made  to  grow,  to 
come  out  of  their  shells,  they  make  an 
amazing  display.  A  little  pinch  of  morn- 
ing-glory seeds  will  cover  with  flowers  the 
whole  south  side  of  a  cottage.  Mr.  Heights 
sympathy  was  not  put  away  in  his  soul  in 
a  little  cheap  package.  It  was  planted,  and 
now  the  vine  which  started  in  New  York 
State  is  blossoming  in  Wisconsin.  On  this 
spring  day,  when  all  nature  is  leaping  from 
death  into  life,  we  may  bless  God  and  con- 
gratulate each  other  that  civilization  has 
reached  a  time  when  its  nobler  sentiments 
grow  tired  of  the  long  winter  and  hasten  to 
put  out  leaves  and  to  wave  in  beautiful  life. 

Those  of  us  who  think  our  universe  came 
from  a  personal  God  feel  that  a  world  sim- 
ply thought  of  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
Supreme  Soul.  God  could  look  into  his 
own  mind  and  see  all  charming  moral  and 
sublime  images,  but  for  one  reason  he 
wanted  all  those  thoughts  and  beauties  to 
possess  an  external  reality.  So  the  Almighty 
began  to  make  suns,  planets,  oceans,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  prairies,  and  all  life.  Thus 
the  Infinite  Soul  became  external.  A  Ger- 
man thinker  says  with  power,  "The  Uni- 
verse is  an  enormous  Will  rushing  into 
action. " 

Thus  man  must  not  look  into  only  his 
heart  to  see  his  virtues.  He  must  make  his 
wisdom  and  goodness  take  their  place  in 
the  external  world.  If  God  desired  to  pass 
out  of  himself  and  become  a  universe,  so  men 
must  long  to  make  his  love  a  part  of  the 
external  beauty  of  the  earth. 

When  the  young  girl  who  acts  as  guide 
and  guard  of  a  little  valley  in  Wales  leads 
visitors  through  that  piece  of  summer  para- 
dise, the  birds  come  to  her  from  the  trees, 
they  alight  upon  her  hands  and  shoulders. 
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A  few  yean  of  kindness  have  made  her  and 
the  bu-ds  warm  friends.  Thus  the  girPs 
culture  and  affection  have  become  a  part  of 
tbe  world's  beauty.  Her  goodness  has 
passed  out  of  her  heart.  It  flies  around  in 
the  air  on  bright  wings;  it  sings  in  the 
warbling  throats;  it  flashes  in  color;  it  is 
heard  in  song. 

All  abstract  goodness  is  only  the  plan  of 
concrete  goodness.  The  painter  studies, 
not  that  he  may  think  of  a  picture,  but  that 
he  may  produce  one.  A  ship,  however  well 
built,  is  of  no  value  while  it  is  on  the  stays. 
Its  value  sets  in  with  the  launching.  Our 
thoughts  of  kindness  are  often  for  a  whole 
lifetime  upon  the  stays.  To-day  your  city 
has  finished  one  good  ship,  and  we  have 
come  to  launch  it.  If  any  of  you  have  kind- 
ness on  the  stays,  you  had  better  launch  it. 

The  possession  of  intellect  involves  a 
great  resi>onsibility.  When  an  assumed 
gifted  creature  like  man  owns  or  has  charge 
of  a  dumb  brute,  he  is  bound  to  act  as  that 
animars  mind  and  soul.  Man's  superiority 
makes  him  a  guardian  of  the  helpless  creat- 
ure. When  a  man  possesses  the  power  to 
tie  a  horse  to  a  manger,  that  power  compels 
the  same  man  to  feed  and  water  the  animal. 
It  is  painful  to  think  that  the  man  has  also 
the  power  to  whip  the  horse  all  day  long, 
and  to  deny  it  food  and  water  and  rest.  The 
intellect  of  man  is  a  dreadful  calamity 
when  it  is  detached  from  love.  Along  with 
kindness,  intellect  is  an  angel;  without 
kindness,  it  is  a  devil.  The  greatest  enemy 
of  society  is  not  its  tariff  or  free  trade,  nor 
its  Republicanism  or  Democracy  or  its  Mng- 
wumpism,  nor  its  Calvinism  or  Arminian- 
ism,  its  Protestantism  or  Romanism,  its  Eng- 
lish language  in  the  schools  or  English  out 
of  the  schools;  but  it  is  its  inexpressible 
meanness  in  all  circumstances. 

Meanness  is  the  common  enemy  against 
which  many  new  and  bold  attacks  must  be 
made.  Every  noble  woman  must  join  in 
this  effort  to  eliminate  from  society  all 
that  is  brutal.  When  the  English  soldiers 
in  India  inaugurated  shooting  matches  and 
bought  hundreds  of  birds  to  be  the  victims  of 
the  sport,  a  Brahmin  coming  along  asked 
what  caused  all  that  sound  of  gun.  The 
cause  being  explained,  the  Brahmin  said, 
"  Ton  Christians  differ  from  us ;  for  with  us 
death  may  be  a  necessity,  but  it  can  never 
be  a  pleasure."   Led  by  the  Pagan  and  Chris- 


tian maxims  and  examples,  we  are  all  bound 
to  conclude  that  no  happiness  is  honorable 
which  is  purchased  by  the  pain  of  tbe  lowest 
brute.  The  best  happiness  gained  comes 
from  happiness  conferred. 


CONCERNING  PUBLIC   WORSHIP* 


We  need  to  have  some  settled  feeling  of 
what  we  mean  by  the  worship  of  God,  and 
how  liturgies,  the  singing  of  hymns,  and 
the  saying  of  prayers  are  related  to  the  duty 
we  owe  to  God  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the 
development  of  our  own  religious  life  on 
the  other.  Is  it  worth  while  to  join  in 
liturgies  we  either  do  not  understand  or  do 
not  believe,  to  sing  hymns  which  in  their 
simple  common  sense  are  foreign  to  our  con- 
victions and  to  the  spirit  which  rules  our 
lives?  And  is  it  of  auy  use  to  pray  prayers 
whose  spirit  and  petitions  presuppose  a 
divine  interference  with  the  established 
order  of  the  world,  with  the  laws  of  mind, 
and  with  the  natural  and  inevitable  results 
of  conduct?  If  we  are  not  aware  that  our 
worship  is  open  to  these  judgments,  and  do 
not  care  to  inquire,  then  it  is  but  a  blind 
and  xmreasoning  idolatry.  If  we  are  aware 
of  it,  and  still  continue  so  to  worship,  it  is 
but  hypocrisy  and  mockery,  so  that  what  it 
all  comes  to  is  this :  that  it  is  necessary  to 
discriminate  far  more  precisely  than  we  do 
as  to  what  is  vital  and  what  is  transient  in 
our  conception  of  religion,  and  the  result  of 
this  discrimination  will  have  to  be  practically 
applied  with  such  earnestness  and  coiurage 
as  will  insure  a  simple  sincerity  and  truth- 
fulness before  God. 

When  we  think  for  a  moment  how  many 
thousands  of  official  people  are  concerned  in 
what  we  call  the  public  worship  of  God, 
and  what  that  worship  really  is,  tried  by 
simple,  religious,  rationalist  standards,  and 
how  many  thousands  of  churches  and  chapels 
there  are  which  exist  mainly  to  this  end, 
and  what  a  large  sum  of  money  and  human 
energy  they  represent,  it  seems  almost  hope- 
less to  ask  one's  self  whether  such  a  worship 
of  God  is  generally  possible  to-day  as  will 
minister  to  all  the  finer  ends  of  religion. 
Think  for  a  moment  what  these  are.  To 
the  religious  soul  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  some   fervent  expression   of    its 

.•From  a  sermon  preached  at  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land. 
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dependence,  trust,  love,  and  devout  aspira- 
tion after  righteousness  of  feeling  and  con- 
duct, and  that  it  should  touch  the  sources 
of  its  best  life  in  self-conscious  communion 
with  the  unseen,  but  not  unfelt.  Supreme 
Power.  It  is  natural  and  useful  and  good  that 
all  this  should  react  reflexively  upon  the  wor- 
shipper in  a  stronger  sense  of  the  nearness 
and  immanence  of  God,  in  chastened  emo- 
tions, in  clearer  spiritual  insight,  in  higher 
and  more  impassioned  desires  after  truth, 
and  in  stronger  attractions  and  compulsions 
of  duty.  And  in  addition  to  these  things 
the  public  worship  of  God  ought  to  give  to 
him  a  quickened  sense  of  human  brother- 
hood, the  elevated  joy  of  fellowship  and 
community  with  his  kind,  to  intensify  and 
sweeten  all  the  graces  and  tenderness  of 
sympathy,  and  to  deepen  the  self-consecra- 
tion to  personal  sacrifice  and  human  service. 

Now,  is  all  this  possible?  Can  we  have 
hymns,  anthems,  lessons,  prayers,  which 
aim  first  at  devout  and  sincere  emotion, 
then  at  simple,  intelligent,  and  faithful 
expression,  then  at  so  much  universality  and 
embodiment  of  common  thought  and  feeling 
as  may  be  attainable,  and  as  little  as  possi- 
ble transgressing  beyond  these,  and  which 
shall  be  of  such  suggestiveness  and  imagi- 
native possibility  and  common  human  ex- 
perience as  shall  give  example,  courage,  and 
hope,  shall  make  the  strong  the  support  of 
the  weak  and  the  weak  the  care  of  the 
strong,  and  shall  give  to  all  impulse  and  in- 
spirations and  lead  us  up  and  on,  lightening 
the  load  of  life  and  illuminating  its  mys- 
tery, and  making  swift-coming  death  seem 
but  a  litle  thing?  I  think  this  is  possible, 
and  that  it  will  one  day  come.  God  speed 
it  I    But  it  seems  far  off  to-day. 

Worship  is  the  expression  and  the  aid  of 
religion ;  but,  if  religion  be  not  sincere,  it 
is  nothing,  and,  if  worship  be  not  truthful 
and  personal,  it  is  but  a  farce  and  a  con- 
vention. The  spirit  of  religion, — what  is  it, 
if  not  pure,  intelligent,  and  sincere?  Wor- 
ship,— what  is  it,  if  it  recognize  not  that 
God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  who  worship  him 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth? 
And  only  such  a  sincere  and  honest  worship 
will  be  sure  to  carry  with  it  reverence  and 
regard  for  the  highest  things, — truth,  con- 
science, moral  conduct,  individuality,  the 
sense  of  the  divine  mystery  of  things,  and 
human  religious  culture  and  progress.    This, 


then,  we  need  to  strive  for  in  these  days  of 
High  Church  ritual,  of  concert-room  worship 
by  paid  proxies,  of  assthetic  confession  of  sin, 
and  consenting  to  sing  to  God,  or  pay  some 
one  else  to  sing  for  us,  glaring  anachro- 
nisms of  falsehood  or  vapid,  gushing  sen- 
timentalities of  piety,  which  but  few  of  us 
could  for  shame  say  for  himself.  We  must 
recover  the  true  spirit  of  religion,  a  deep 
sincerity  of  personal  faith,  a  consistent 
form  of  its  expression  in  worship,  and  a 
stern  fealty  to  the  truth  in  its  progressive 
conquest  of  the  world. 

T.  W.  Fkeckelton. 


THE  ENGLISH  NATIONAL   CON- 
FERENCE. 


GLIMPSES  AKD  IMPBESSION8. 


The  fourth  triennial  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Free 
Christian  Churches  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  held  in  London  on  April  22,  2S, 
and  24.  This  vigorous  conference  is  only 
nine  years  old,  the  first  meeting  having  been 
held  at  Liverpool  in  1882.  In  1885  it  was 
held  at  Birmingham ;  in  1888  at  Leeds. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  to 
attend  the  London  Conference  as  a  delegate 
from  the  American  Unitarian  Association; 
and,  as  the  editor  of  the  Unitarian  has 
asked  for  a  report  of  what  was  done,  said, 
and  prophesied  by  our  English  brethren  at 
their  great  feast,  there  are  here  set  down  a 
few  personal  impressions. 

Of  course  no  two  persons  see  and  feel 
alike,  nor  would  a  complete  number  of  the 
Unitarian  suffice  to  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  London  Conference.  All  that  can  be 
done  is  to  turn  the  kaleidoscope  of  memory, 
and  record  here  and  there  a  thought  which 
remains  vivid.  In  the  first  place,  the  weather 
was  good  all  through.  No  fog,  no  rain.  A 
little  cool,  but  sunshine  almost  continually. 
There  was  a  larger  number  of  people  present 
than  ever  before  on  a  similar  occasion. 
More  public  attention  was  attracted,  and  the 
great  London  dailies  found  it  policy  to  de- 
vote a  modicum  of  space  to  the  meetings  of 
the  Unitarians  at  St.  James's  Hall  in  Picca- 
dilly. 

The  Conference  opened  Wednesday,  April 
22,  3  P.M.,  with  the  reception  of  delegates 
and  guests   at  our  transatlantic  Unitarian 
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headquarters,  Essex  Hall,  Essex  Street, 
Strand.  From  three  o'clock  to  six  tea  and 
coffee  were  served;  and  the  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  England,  and  from  Wales,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  Belgium,  Holland,  America, 
and  Japan,  -were  welcomed  to  the  Mecca  of 
Liberal  Christianity  with  a  right  cordial 
Snglish  welcome.  The  Conference  Com- 
mittee and  the  London  Reception  Committee 
were  indefatigable,  and  had  so  perfected 
their  arrangements  that  everything  moved 
forward  in  perfect  order  and  most  excellent 
form.  It  is  possible  the  officers  of  our  Na- 
tional Conference  might  gain  a  point  by  a 
study  of  the  ways  and  means  employed  at 
London. 

Pen  and  ink  cannot  report  the  animation, 
the  incessant  conversational  hum  and  good 
cheer,  which  mingled  with  the  odor  of  fra- 
grant tea  and  forward-looking  Unitarianism 
at  that  first  meeting  in  Essex  Hall.  The 
reception-room  had  been  *^  tastefully  arranged 
as  a  drawing-room,"  and  everything  possible 
was  done  for  the  convenienoe  and  comfort 
of  all.  The  American  delegate  was  con- 
scious that  three  thousand  miles  of  salt  sea 
stretched  between  London  and  Boston.  He 
knew  the  faces  were  strange,  the  sights  unfa- 
miliar ;  but  he  felt  the  same  faith  was  there, 
the  same  hopes,  the  same  duties,  and  so  he 
was  at  home. 

At  six  a  communion  service  was  held  at 
Bedford  Chapel.  It  was  an  impressive  and 
helpful  service, — ^a  most  fitting  preface  to 
the  conference.  Theodore  Parker's  hymn, 
^  O  Thou  Great  Friend, "  was  sung ;  and  it 
is  good  to  mention  that  hymns  of  Whittier, 
Samuel  Longfellow,  and  F.  L.  Hosmer,  were 
also  sung  at  the  conference. 

The  conference  sermon  was  preached  at 
St.  James's  Hall  the  same  evening  at  eight 
o*clock  by  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke.  It  is 
estimated  that  2,200  were  present.  The 
united  choirs  of  the  London  churches  led 
the  singing,  and,  taken  altogether,  it  was  a 
most  stirring  and  eventful  occasion. 

It  is  needless  to  say  Dr.  Brooke's  sermon 
was  a  masterpiece, — devout,  vigorous,  preg- 
nant, Christian.  It  was  listened  to  with 
rapt  attention ;  for,  however  much  some  may 
differ  from  the  distinguished  preacher,  none 
can  fail  to  be  convinced  of  his  sincere  de- 
votion and  power. 

Some  said  it  was  an  angel  from  heaven. 
Some  said  it  was  a  reactionary  effort.     But 


all  must  have  felt  lifted  and  quickened 
by  its  noble  Christian  ring.  The  central 
thought  of  the  sermon  was  that  all  are  min- 
isters (servants)  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of 
the  mysteries  of  God.  The  preacher  de- 
clared the  strength  of  the  Church  does  not 
consist  in  money  or  intelligence  or  criticism 
or  ethics,  but  in  complete  loving  abandon  to 
the  service  of  God.  Of  ethics  he  said, 
'^Ethics  are  contained  in  Christianity,  but 
Christianity  passes  through  ethics  to  a 
higher  region."  Again,  he  said:  "The  eth- 
ical position  is  an  excellent  and  a  necessary 
position;  but  to  remain  in  it  alone  is  not 
Christian.  The  ministry  of  Jesus  must  pass 
beyond  it;  and,  for  my  part,  I  look  for  no 
vital  progress,  no  power  of  continuously 
kindling  men,  no  permanent  union  of  large 
bodies  of  men,  no  universal  medicine  for 
human  pain,  no  martyr-enthusiasm  in  any 
ethical  system  whatever." 

On  Thursday,  after  a  devotional  service, 
a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Thomas  Chatfleld 
Clarke,  J. P.,  on  "Why  we  do  not  Grow." 
Sir  James  Clarke  Lawrence,  Bart.,  pre- 
sided, and  St.  James's  Hall  was  filled.  Mr. 
Clarke's  essay  was  a  long  and  exhaustive 
effort  to  point  out  the  needs  of  English 
Unitarianism, — which  were  more  faith  and 
zeal,  more  aggressiveness,  more  work,  more 
consecration.  The  paper  was  well  received, 
and  very  pointedly  discussed,  particularly 
by  such  men  as  Mr.  William  Rathbone, 
M.P.,  Rev.  W.  Carey  Walters,  and  Rev. 
R.  A.  Armstrong  of  Liverpool,  the  latter  of 
whom,  it  is  announced,  we  are  to  welcome 
as  the  preacher  of  our  conference  sermon  at 
Saratoga. 

The  point  of  interest  and  trial  now 
arrived,  for  at  this  place  in  the  proceedings 
greetings  were  accorded  to  the  foreign  dele- 
gates. Rev.  E.  J.  W.  Koch,  a  venerable 
and  scholarly-looking  man,  responded  for 
Holland,  and  Rev.  J.  Hocart  of  Brussels  for 
Belgium.  They  both  brought  cheering 
words,  assuring  the  conference  that  the  sun 
of  a  new  day  in  religion  is  spreading  its 
light  on  the  continent.  Rev.  Frank  L. 
Phalen  of  Brattleboro,  Yt.,  representing  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  spoke  for 
America,  and  was  most  cordially  received. 
Indeed,  if  the  humble  delegate  lives  to  the 
advanced  years  of  Methuselah,  the  memory 
of  that  greeting  will  still  linger.  It  was 
very  strange  to  be  introduced  as  a  foreign 
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delegate;  for  it  seemed  just  like  a  trans- 
atlantic Saratoga  or  Philadelphia.  The 
mention  of  Brooke  Herford's  name  was 
greeted  with  the  most  vigorous  applause; 
and,  when  the  foreign  delegate  remarked 
that,  notwithstanding  the  McKinley  Bill, 
there  was  now  no  protective  tariff  on  such 
English  Unitarian  ministers,  the  conference 
became  so  demonstrative  that  the  delegate 
was  compelled  to  pause  for  several  seconds. 

The  foreign  delegates  were  all  invited  to 
lunch  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Lawrence, 
in  their  delightful  mansion  near  Kensington 
Gardens;  and  there,  amid  the  warm  hospi- 
tality, the  art  and  literary  treasures  of  an 
unique  London  home,  we  all  passed  a  most 
delightful  afternoon,  missing — we  must  con- 
fess it — the  afternoon  session  of  the  confer- 
ence, at  which  Rev.  Dr.  Crosskey  gave  an 
admirable  paper  on  '^National  Education 
Independent  of  Ecclesiastical  Control. " 

In  the  evening  came  the  crowning  social 
event  of  the  conference, — the  Connersa- 
zione.  The  verdict  was,  "Nothing  like  it 
before — among  Unitarians — on  this  hemi- 
sphere!" An  excellent  musical  programme 
was  rendered.  Mr.  Frederick  Nettleford  wel- 
comed, and  Rev.  R.  A.  Armstrong  responded 
for,  the  guests  and  delegates.  Dr.  Marti - 
neau  was  there,  and  Mrs.  Chant,  J.  Allan- 
son  Picton,  Ben  Tillett,  the  socialist,  Rev. 
Charles  Voysey,  Rev.  Solon  W.  Bush  of 
Boston,  and  many  other  distinguished  peo- 
ple, besides  a  concourse  of  two  thousand 
men  and  women  which  thronged  St.  Jameses 
Hall,  and  its  accompanying  suite  of  rooms. 

The  conclusion  of  the  conference  on  Fri- 
day reached  the  high- water  mark,  when  the 
general  theme  was  "The  Church  and  the 
Social  Question."  The  essay  was  by  Rev. 
P.  H.  Wicksteed,  M.A.,  Warden  of  Univer- 
sity Hall.  Mr.  Wicksteed's  paper  cannot 
be  described  here.  One  must  have  either 
heard  it  or  read  it  to  catch  its  secret.  It 
was  masterful,  calm,  strong,  and  clear.  It 
was  no  flourish  of  trumpets,  but  a  deep, 
powerful  revelation  of  the  conditions  and 
needs  of  modern  society  in  England,  and 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  take  hold  of  the 
problem  by  the  right  end.  Philip  H.  Wick- 
steed is  a  power.  What  he  says  weighs. 
Space  is  too  precious  to  hint  at  the  discus- 
sion ;  but  such  men  as  Mr.  Edwin  Lawrence, 
Ben  Tillett,  Rev.  Joseph  Wood,  and  others 
turned    the  light  of    thought    and  stirring 


speech  on  the  problem  from  various  theolog- 
ical and  social  points  of  view. 

Owing  to  adverse  winds,  the  stanch  Cu- 
narder  "Pavonia"  landed  us  too  late  to 
attend  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Association  meetings  and  the  breakfast  of 
the  Simday  School  Society.  This  was  cause 
for  regret;  for  we  missed  hearing  Prof. 
J.  £.  Carpenter,  whose  scholarly  work  per- 
petuates the  glory  of  a  famous  family.  We 
heard  the  echoes,  though;  and  we  know  it 
would  have  been  good  to  be  there. 

The  most  pleasant  of  all  our  experiences 
in  London  was  seeing,  hearing,  and  meet- 
ing James  Marti  neau,  who  has  just  passed 
the  eighty-sixth  mile-post  of  the  years  of 
his  noble  life. 

On  the  Sunday  afternoon  following  the 
conference,  we  heard  his  last  lecture  in  the 
course  he  has  been  giving  on  the  New 
Testament  at  University  Hall ;  and,  after  it 
was  done,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  a  few 
words  with  him.  Never  shall  we  forget  the 
occasion.  Standing  before  an  audience 
whose  faces  betokened  culture  and  thought, 
with  the  golden  sunshine,  mellowed  and  en- 
riched by  the  stained-glass  window,  stream- 
ing about  his  head,  and  forming  a  halo,  the 
grand  old  man,  so  young  and  vigorous  in 
thought,  fed  us  with  the  rich  stores  of  his 
mental  and  spiritual  experience. 

It  was  a  living  rebuke  for  those  who 
think  reason  and  piety  may  not  wed, — a 
rebuke  which  stung  us  for  our  thought  and 
speech  against  the  critics  and  thinkers  who 
are  at  work  trying  to  reopen  the  wells  of 
water  the  Philistines  of  theology  have  filled 
with  mud  and  brick.  Sometime,  if  the 
Unitarian's  editor  and  readers  are  not  al- 
ready saying,  "Too  much, "we  may  tell  of 
the  lecture  and  its  ideas.  It  was  on  "  The 
Miracles  of  the  New  Testament." 

Unitarians  in  England  are  going  forward. 

The  London   Conference    was    an    advance 

step.     They    are    in    earnest.     They    mean 

ethics.      They    mean    religion;    and     they 

mean,   and  toe   mean^    the  Christianity    of 

Christ  freed  from  dogma  and  interpreted  in 

the  language  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Fbank  L.  Phalen. 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  June  9. 


Look  within.  Within  is  the  fountain  of 
good,  and  it  will  ever  bubble  up  if  thou 
wilt  ever  dig. — Marcus  Aurelius. 
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The  past  winter  was  exceptionally  severe 
throughout  Europe,  but  in  Italy  there  was 
more  actual  sufifering  from  the  cold  than 
anywhere  except  in  Paris.  The  northern 
provinces  of  Italy  were  buried  in  snow,  and 
there  were  snow-storms  even  in  Naples  and 
Sicily.  In  Naples,  for  two  days  last  Janu- 
ary no  street-cars  could  run,  and  very  few 
cabs  were  out.  All  traffic  was  literally  at  a 
standstill  on  account  of  the  snow  and  ice. 

No  one  who  has  not  been  in  Italy  can 
realize  the  discomfort,  and  even  misery, 
which  such  weather  means.  In  a  country 
where  winter  is  in  no  sense  a  recognized 
season,  and  is  in  no  way  provided  for, 
where  the  houses,  even  of  the  wealthy,  are 
heated  simply  by  a  brazier  containing  live 
coals  or  hot  ashes,  and  where  the  poor  never 
have  any  ^e  save  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal 
in  a  little  grate  for  cooking,  even  a  moder- 
ate degree  of  cold  is  a  much  more  serious 
thing  than  very  severe  cold  in  more  north- 
em  latitudes.  Where  there  are  fireplaces  in 
the  hotels  and  pensions^  they  seem  to  have 
been  constructed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
consuming  the  greatest  amount  of  wood  and 
giving  the  least  heat, — and  this  where  wood 
is  sold  by  the  pound,  like  sugar  I 

Wherever  in  Italy  during  the  winter  we 
met  a  group  of  Americans  they  told  the 
same  story  of  absolute  suffering  from  the 
cold.  And,  when  it  was  quite  warm  and 
comfortable  out  of  doors  in  the  sun,  it 
would  be  bitterly  cold  in  the  houses,  with 
their  marble  floors,  thick  stone  walls,  and 
lofty  ceilings.  All  Italians  go  out  of  doors 
to  get  warm,  and  reserve  all  their  warmest 
wraps  to  wear  in  the  house ;  and  strangers 
soon  learn  to  do  the  same.  I  met  one  lady 
this  spring  who  said  that  she  had  walked 
the  streets  to  keep  warm  until  she  was  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue. 

It  was  amusing  and  a  little  pathetic  to 
listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  travelling 
public,  especially  of  the  American  travel- 
ling public ;  for  America  is  par  excellence 
the  land  of  material  comfort,  of  good  fires, 
good  eating,  and  even  luxurious  homes. 

Winter  is  no  time  to  travel  in  Europe. 
From  the  Ist  of  December  to  the  1st  of  Feb- 
raary  the  churches,  galleries,  museums,  and 
palaces  are  so  cold  that  it  is  dangerous  for 


even  the  robust  to  enter  them.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  go  into  winter 
quarters  for  those  two  months. 

The  Riviera  has  the  best  winter  climate  in 
Europe.  The  Alps  form  a  barrier  against 
the  north  winds,  the  limestone  cliffs  absorb 
the  sun's  rays,  and  the  Mediterranean  tem- 
pers the  air,  so  that  this  region  has  a  semi- 
tropical  climate.  Genoa  is  swept  by  the 
north  winds ;  but  Nervi,  a  little  town  just 
seven  miles  south,  is  sheltered  and  warm. 
The  palm  flourishes  there,  lemons  and 
oranges  are  cultivated  on  the  narrow  strip 
of  land  next  the  sea,  and  the  hills  are 
planted  with  olive-trees  to  their  very  tops. 
With  the  dusty-hued  olives  for  a  back- 
ground, the  beautiful  gardens  with  orange, 
lemon,  palm,  and  other  tropical  trees,  and 
magnolias  and  roses  in  greatest  profusion, 
and  the  blue  Mediterranean  with  its  pict- 
uresque coast  in  the  foreground, — all  bathed 
in  beautiful  Italian  sunshine, — the  whole 
makes  an  enchanting  landscape.  Even  the 
invalid  can  be  comfortable  in  the  Riviera. 
The  hotels  are  heated,  the  rooms  are  car- 
peted, and  the  cuisine  is  good. 

I  think  that  all  the  bad  Italians  must  go 
to  America ;  for  I  was  told  that  in  Nervi, 
a  place  of  five  thousand  inhabitants,  the 
Jail  had  not  had  an  occupant  for  a  year. 
At  all  events,  in  two  months  I  did  not  see 
an  intoxicated  person  or  the  least  disturb- 
ance upon  the  street.  An  Italian  crowd  is 
a  good-mannered,  even  a  gentle,  crowd. 
An  American  gentleman  who  had  passed 
the  winter  in  a  town  of  a  few  thousand  in- 
habitants in  the  Riviera  told  me  that  he 
had  made  careful  inquiries,  and  that  there 
had  not  been  an  arrest  in  that  town  for  a 
year  and  a  half. 

The  Italians  are  an  industrious  people, 
and  as  frugal  as  the  Chinese.  This  is  nec- 
essary, as  wages  are  so  low.  An  agricultural 
laborer  earns  only  from  a  franc  to  a  franc 
and  a  half  per  day  (from  twenty  to  thirty 
cents),  and  keeps  himself.  Those  employed 
in  the  macaroni  factories  earn  from  forty  to 
fifty  cents  a  day.  All  provisions  cost  more 
than  in  America.  All  cotton  goods  are 
much  higher  in  price.  Woollen  and  silk 
are  cheaper ;  but  the  cheapness  of  silk  can- 
not be  of  consequence  to  the  man  who  earns 
from  twenty  to  fifty  cents  a  day.  Labor 
alone  is  cheap. 

The  excessive  taxation  made  necessary  by 
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the  Triple  Alliance,  the  great  army,  and  the 
expensive  iron-clads,  is  pushing  Italy  to 
financial  ruin  and  her  people  to  literal 
starvation.  Taxation  amounts  almost  to 
confiscation  of  property.  The  income  tax  is 
one-fifth;  the  real  estate  tax  is  nearly  as 
high.  All  business  is  heavily  taxed :  every 
bill  amounting  to  ten  dollars  made  out  by  a 
business  house  must  bear  a  stamp  for  the 
government  tax.  Every  egg,  every  quart  of 
milk,  every  chicken,  brought  by  the  peasant 
to  market,  is  taxed  at  the  city  or  town  gate. 
Not  a  pail  of  water  can  be  drawn  from  the 
sea,  not  a  fish  can  be  caught,  without  i>ay- 
ing  a  tax  to  the  government.  Italy  is  now 
a  great  nation.  She  can  enter  into  stately 
alliances;  but  she  is  paying  dearly  for 
honor  among  nations,  for  this  excessive 
taxation  is  reducing  the  people  to  the  most 
abject  poverty  and  even  driving  the  peasants 
in  large  numbers  to  emigration.  And  to  the 
Italians,  who  love  their  sunny  Italy  as  no 
other  people,  except,  perhaps,  the  French, 
love  their  native  land,  emigration  is  only 
one  degree  less  bitter  than  starvation,  which 
is  the  alternative. 

I  think  that,  if  Americans  would  try  to 
put  themselves  in  the  place  of  these  Italians, 
forced  by  direst  poverty  from  home  and 
kindred  to  earn  their  bread  in  a  strange 
land,  ignorant  of  the  language  and  customs, 
they  would  have  more  charity  for  them,  and 
would  not  condemn  all  because  of  the 
crimes  of  a  few  outlaws. 

This  unfortunate  affair  at  New  Orleans 
has  certainly  created  a  wrong  impression  in 
regard  to  Italy  and  Italians.  We  were  very 
much  amused  at  the  letters  of  our  friends 
expressing  anxiety  on  our  account,  and  hop- 
ing we  would  leave  as  soon  as  possible  in 
order  to  escape  danger  or  inconvenience. 
There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
Americans  travelling  in  Italy,  so  much  of  a 
falling-off  from  the  usual  number  that  the 
Italian  papers  have  commented  upon  it  with 
regret.  Americans  spend  annually,  accord- 
ing to  the  Paris  Herald^  $25,000,000  in 
Italy,  so  are  too  valuable  financially  to  be  in 
any  way  inconvenienced.  They  are  always 
treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration,— a  little  too  much,  in  fact,  for 
all  Americans  are  supposed  to  be  rich,  and 
are  charged  accordingly. 

Shop-keepers  who  have  never  seen  you 
before  and  do  not  know  where  you  are  stay- 


ing will  insist  upon  your  taking  valuable 
goods  away  for  examination  without  paying 
for  them.  I  said  to  one  shopkeeper,  "  How 
dare  you  trust  strangers  in  thia  way?" 
*'Oh,"  said  he,  ''I  never  have  found  an 
American  who  did  not  pay."  I  am  afraid 
Americans  have  a  better  reputation  in  Italy 
than  at  home.  Perhaps  only  honest  Ameri- 
cans travel. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  tone  of  the  Italian 
press  has  been  very  moderate  in  regard  to 
the  New  Orleans  matter.  I  think  that  our 
papers  have  been  inclined  to  indulge  In  a 
little  Fourth  of  July  writing.  It  certainly 
is  a  most  dreadful  condition  of  things  if  our 
Juries  are  so  corrupt  that  mob  law  has  be- 
come a  necessity  for  public  safety.  Would 
it  not  have  been  better  to  have  lynched  the 
Jury? 

It  is  very  difficult  for  these  centralized 
governments  of  Europe  to  understand  the  in- 
tricacies of  our  separate  State  gt^Temments. 
As  to  a  war  between  Italy  and  the  United 
States,  the  newspapers  on  this  side  of  the 
water  generally  regard  that  as  absunL  War 
requires  not  only  an  army  and  iron-clads,  but 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  keep  the  army  and 
iron-clads  at  work ;  and  money  Italy  haa  not, 
and  cannot  get  unless  she  should  confiscate 
the  treasury  of  the  churches, — a  move  that 
public  sentiment  Is  hardly  ready  for  yeL 

The  riches  shut  up  in  the  chorehes  must 
be  seen  to  be  realized.  St.  Peter ^s  and  the 
Milan  Cathedral  have  in  their  treasuries, 
for  the  services  of  the  church,  gold  and 
silver  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  some  of 
which  are  inlaid  with  precious  8t<Ae8,  dia- 
mond rings  and  crosses,  and  reliquaries 
ablaze  with  diamonds,  and  vestments  cov- 
ered with  gold  embroidery  and  with  precious 
pearls.  In  the  Milan  treasury  are  two  life- 
size  figures  of  saints  in  solid  silver.  The 
palla  d^  ora  in  St.  Mark's,  a  screen  of  gold 
with  figures  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  in 
enamel,  and  set  with  stones  of  fabulous 
value,  might  furnish  sinews  of  war  for  some 
time. 

It  is  not  in  the  great  cathedrals  alone  that 
there  are  such  treasures,  but  there  are  beau- 
tiful churches  in  little  out-of-the-way  Italian 
villages.  The  monastery  church  of  the 
Deserto,  on  a  hill  seven  miles  from  Soi^ 
rento,  has  an  inlaid  altar  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in 
Europe.     The  cathedral  of  Orvieto,  a  rnonn- 
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tain  town  that  seems  to  belong  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  has  a  silver  model  of  th« 
cathedral,  which  weighs  one  hundred  and 
forty  pounds.  In  this  silver  casket  is  the 
altar-cloth  of  Bolsena,  upon  which  the  blood 
from  the  host  miraculously  fell  while  an 
unbelieving  priest  was  performing  mass. 
The  cathedral  of  Orvieto  was  built  to  com< 
memorate  this  miracle,  which  is  also  the 
subject  of  one  of  RaphaePs  finest  pictures 
in  the  Vatican. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  enterprise  and 
progression  in  th»  Italy  of  to-day.  The 
large  cities  are  comparatively  clean,  and  are 
very  orderly.  "A  cross  everywhere,  and 
everywhere  nastiness  at  the  foot  of  it, "  is  no 
longer  true  of  the  Eternal  City. 

The  present  government  is  striving  to 
make  education  general.  There  are  munic- 
lx>al  schools  in  all  the  cities  of  Italy;  and 
in  the  north  of  Italy  attendance  is  compul- 
sory, but  the  law  is  not  thoroughly  enforced. 
The  school-houses  in  the  towns  and  even 
in  the  cities  are  most  miserable  buildings. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  some  of  the  wealth 
hoarded  up  in  the  churches  could  not  be 
used  for  the  schools. 

But  public  opinion,  and  especially  public 
religious  opinion,  changes  slowly ;  and  it  is 
a  great  deal  that  Victor  Emmanuel  and  his 
son  have  been  able  to  take  away  so  much  of 
the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Church.  More 
reforms  will  soon  come;  for  there  is  a 
strong  rationalistic  party  nominally  inside 
the  Church,  and  a  stronger  party  outside 
which  Is  avowedly  hostile  to  the  Church. 
In  Genoa  all  public  ecclesiastical  processions 
have  been  forbidden  within  the  city  limits, 
because  there  is  such  a  strong  anti-clerical 
party  in  that  city  that  there  would  be  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace,  were  such  processions 
allowed.  During  Holy  Week  this  year  at 
Rome  there  were  no  imposing  processions, 
and  very  little  ceremonial  at  the  churches. 
A  resident  of  Rome  told  me  that  the  relics 
are  very  seldom  carried  in  procession  now, 
because  a  large  party  within  the  Church  no 
longer  believe  In  the  relics,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered wise  to  keep  them  in  the  background 
as  much  as  possible. 

Still  there  remain  a  few  of  the  old  super- 
stitions which  seem  very  strange  to  the 
Protestant.  That  of  the  Sacred  Bambino  is 
one.  The  Bambino  ia  a  very  ugly  wooden 
doll,   said    to    have  been   painted  by  Saint 


Luke.  It  is  a  great  treasure  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Maria  in  Ara  Coeli.  It  is  dressed  in 
blue  satin,  and  literally  covered  with  gold 
and  silver  chains  and  diamond  ornaments. 
It  has  seven  gold  watches.  A  carriage  and 
horses,  two  footmen,  and  a  driver  are  at 
its  disposal  when  it  visits  the  sick ;  for  it  is 
a  miracle-working  doll,  and  it  is  said  even 
to  have  raised  the  dead.  The  Scala  Santa  is 
another  anomaly  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  is  the  flight  of  stau^  which  Christ 
ascended  in  Pontius  Pilate^s  house  in  Jerusa- 
lem. It  was  brought  to  Rome  by  the  Em- 
press Helena.  A  papal  dispensation  allows 
a  remission  of  sins  for  twenty-nine  years 
for  every  one  of  the  twenty-eight  steps 
ascended  on  the  knees  and  with  a  contrite 
and  believing  heart.  During  Holy  Week 
these  steps  were  packed  with  men  and 
women,  and  I  counted  three  children  among 
the  number.  Martin  Luther,  when  in 
Rome,  ascended  these  stairs  half-way,  when 
he  heard  a  voice  saying,  '^The  Just  shall 
live  by  faith,"  and  he  arose  and  walked 
down. 

Rome  has  become  so  modernized  that  it  is 
hard  for  strangers  in  the  fine  new  part  of 
the  town  to  realize  that  it  is  the  old  historic 
Rome.  Florence,  at  least  in  her  historic 
square,  and  in  all  of  the  streets  radiating 
from  the  Piazza  Signoria,  is  Florence  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Venice  is  only  a  shadow  of 
her  own  past.  Bologna,  Orvieto,  and  Siena 
are  not  of  our  century.  The  tide  of  mod- 
em life  has  not  entered  these  old  cities,  and 
in  them  it  is  easy  to  form  a  conception  of 
what  the  mediaeval  cities  of  Italy  were  like. 

Italy — her  cities,  her  art,  her  people,  and, 
above  all,  the  beauty  of  the  whole  country, 
— seacoast,  mountains,  lakes,  and  smiling 
valleys — will  long  continue  to  be  the  land 
most  attractive  to  travellers  of  all  nations. 
But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  land  pleasanter  to 
travel  in  than  to  live  in ;  for,  although  the 
old  will  always  fascinate  us  by  its  memories 
and  romance,  the  new,  the  life  of  to-day,  is 
the  real  life  for  men  and  women  of  to-day, 
and  the  life  of  Italy  at  the  present  time,  al- 
though full  of  great  importance  and  interest, 
is  not  what  attracts  the  crowds  of  tourists  or 
brings  to  Italy  an  important  part  of  her 
revenue.  In  Italy  the  tourist  lives  in  an 
atmosphere  of  the  past,  and  it  becomes  a 
little  difficult  to  get  back  into  the  nine- 
teenth century  after  so  long  a  sojourn  in  the 
old. 
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I  wish  to  mention  for  the  benefit  of  those 
contemplating  a  trip  to  Rome  that  Mr. 
Forbes  and  Mr.  Spadoni  have  made  most  ex- 
haustive studies  of  the  history  and  archaeol- 
ogy of  old  Rome,  and  both  give  lectures 
upon  the  old  ruins  of  Rome  among  the  ruins 
themselves.  The  information  and  help 
brought  so  easily  to  the  visitor  are  invaluable 
in  helping  to  a  right  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  ruins  of  Rome. 

Marie  C.  Remick. 
Genoa,  Italy. 


''SLANDERS  OF  DYING   HERETICS'' 

AGAIN. 


It  is  true  that  the  more  uncultivated  and 
less  spiritual  ministers  make  unwarranted 
use  of  what  they  call  the  death-bed  repent- 
ance of  infidels  and  sceptics.  While,  no 
doubt,  in  very  many  instances  there  is  no 
truth  at  all  in  the  reports  of  such  repentances 
that  get  circulated,  in  some  cases,  at  least, 
they  are  true,  and  yet  mean  nothing.  That 
men  grow  more  cautious  and  careful  as  they 
grow  older  has  been  often  recognized.  It  is 
to  be  expected  that  a  man  who  studies 
widely  and  thinks  profoundly  will  grow 
broader  and  more  sympathetic ;  and  there  is 
much  truth  in  the  position  taken  by  Her- 
mann Lotze,  that  the  ideal  life  is  the  life  of 
the  old  man.  There  are  circumstances,  how- 
ever, that  thwart  this  happy  result. 

It  is  natural,  I  think,  for  the  old  man  to 
revert  to  the  beliefs  of  his  childhood  and 
youth.  To  be  sure,  the  man  who  retains 
his  intellectual  faculties'  to  the  end,  who 
continues  to  read  new  books  and  think  new 
thoughts  to  the  last  hour,  will  not  suffer 
such  a  reversion  to  type;  but  the  majority 
of  men  will  do  just  that  thing  in  spite  of 
themselves.  Psychologically,  it  is  easy  to 
explain  such  a  result,  and,  when  so  ex- 
plained, it  has  lost  all  weight  as  a  support 
for  extreme  orthodox  positions.  I  say  the 
result  is  natural.  For,  while  the  youth 
lives  in  the  future,  the  old  man  lives  in  the 
past.  He  thinks  his  old  thoughts  over 
again.  He  tries  to  suck  from  them  again 
the  joys  they  had  yielded  before.  To  assist 
him  in  the  result,  he  tends  to  behave  more 
and  more  as  he  then  did.  The  thoughts  in- 
fluence the  life ;  and  the  man  dies  renounc- 
ing the  views  of  his  prime,  it  may  be. 

But,    if  our  orthodox  friends  are    right, 


that  a  man  should  be  judged  by  his  prime, 
these  recantings,  should  they  occur,  would 
mean  nothing.  When  a  noted  Christian 
worker  loses  his  mind  in  his  old  age,  grows 
pessimistic,  and  says  that  all  things  are  be- 
coming corrupt  and  vicious,  he  is  not 
turned  out  of  the  church.  He  is  not  judged 
by  these  acts.  It  is  said  that  it  is  the  worn- 
out  body  that  accounts  for  all  this.  So  it 
is,  largely.  But,  if  so,  why  may  not  the 
heretics  have  the  advantage  of  the  same 
principle? 

Again,  so  to  judge  tbe  confession  of  the 
dying  heretic  is  unfair,  because  qnite  as 
often  the  matter  happens  the  other  vray.  and 
no  comment  is  made. 

No  one  who  has  observed  the  Christian 
temper  carefully  can  have  failed  to  notice 
numberless  cases  where  a  man  grows  scep- 
tical in  his  old  age,  and  throws  away  hds  re- 
ligion at  the  last  moment.  Some  men, 
when  boys,  were  like  other  boys.  They 
were  jolly,  reckless,  religionless.  In  mid- 
dle life  they  are  gathered  into  the  Church. 
They  are  very  devoted,  it  may  be.  As  age 
comes  on,  the  old  life  breaks  out.  It  is 
manifest.  I  have  noticed  it  again  and 
again.  Any  one  may  notice  it.  Judged  by 
the  old  standards,  the  man  is  no  longer  a 
Christian.  This  happens  more  often  than 
we  have  any  idea. 

Still  another  experience  is  very  common : 
it  is  for  men  and  women  to  grow  broad  and 
tolerant  and  charitable  in  their  old  age, 
losing  their  former  theological  and  ecclesi- 
astical dogmatisms  and  narrownesses,  but 
keeping  and,  indeed,  increasing  their  Chris- 
tian spirit  and  their  piety.  Thus  we  find 
thousands  of  the  "nice  old  people"  in  the 
orthodox  churches  to  be  really  Universalists 
and  Unitarians. 

The  truth  is,  where  one  "heretic"  r^aZ/y 
goes  back  to  a  narrow  Orthodoxy,  thousands 
of  orthodox  outgrow  their  creeds  and  become 
heretics.  We  must  not,  therefore,  overesti- 
mate death  scenes.  We  must  not  judge  a 
man  by  his  youth,  his  prime,  or  his  old 
age,  until  we  know  something  of  his  his- 
tory, something  of  the  influences  which 
turned  him  into  this  course  or  the  other. 
Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  note  whe^er 
the  change  was  for  the  better  or  the  worse. 
A  mere  death-bed  recanting,  did  it  occur, 
ought  not  to  influence  us  deeply  in  our  es- 
timate of  a  man^s  real  character.     We  ought 
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to  be  beyond  that  doctrine  which  argues  that 
a  man  will  be  Jadged  according  to  "  the  state 
of  his  soul"  at  the  last  moment  of  his  life. 

A.  B.   CUBTIS. 
Tofts  College. 


THOUGHTS. 


Blessed  be  the  kind-hearted,  motherly 
negative, — the  no  to  youth  that  becomes  a 
yes  further  along  in  maturity,  the  no  to  folly 
that  opens  and  blossoms,  in  due  time,  into 
the  yes  of  wisdom, — the  no  on  a  lower  plane 
that  turns  to  yes,  a  delightful  yes,  on  a 
higher  plane.  The  great  Affirmation  of 
Heaven  is  for  those  to  whom  '<  failures  on 
earth**  had  ever  been  saying,  No,  no,  no. 

Being  another's  and  not  our  own,  how 
many,  how  many  a  season  of  heart-ache  do 
persons  pass  through,  and  come  out  com- 
fortable and  happy  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sorrow  and  pain  I  A  charge  has  tL8  to  keep, 
as  well  as  we  a  charge. 

Space  is  to  set  up  house  and  home  in,  for 
boys^  kites  and  marbles,  for  lovers'  walks, 
for  parabola  and  ellipse,  for  sun  and  sunny 
places,  for  lines  and  forms,  figures  and 
beauties,  for  Europe  and  London  and  St. 
Peter's,  Boston  and  Xew  York,  to  nestle  in. 
Space  is  for  books  and  birds  to  flutter  in, 
for  the  calling  of  mate  to  mate  to  pass 
through,  for  learning  and  science,  poetry  and 
the  Gospels,  to  pass  over  and  bless. 

The  day  is  to  drive  gloom  away — the 
gloom  of  night  and  yours, — to  put  dark 
troubles  out  of  countenance,  and  to  lift  the 
covering  from  God's  works  and  Joys. 

W.   M.   BiCKNELL. 
Maiden,  Mass. 


THE  MORNING    COMETH, 


By  niffht  the  Winter  came  out  of  the  North, 
And  went  through  the  sleeping  land :  — 
All  wrapped  in  shrond 
Of  the  dan,  gray  cloud, 
<^>ver  forest  and  fell, 
Over  field  and  hill 

(The  wind  was  asleep,  and  his  step 
was  still), 
Went  he  like  a  sower,  and  scattered  forth 
The  snow  from  his  spectral  hand. 

It  fell  like  a  dream 
Over  meadow  and  stream. 
Along  the  ways  of  the  woodland  glen. 
Above  the  homes  of  sleeping  men, 
Bv  the  gray  rocks  on  the  ocean  shore 
Where  Mystery  sleepeth  evermore. 
On  the  broad  highway,  on  the  footpath  small, 
Fell  the  eddying  whiteness  enwrapping  all. 


Then  the  sun  looked  over  the  white  world's  rim, 
And  peered  through  the  aisles  of  the  woodland 
dim; 

The  forest  and  fell, 

The  field  and  the  dell. 
The  broad  highway,  and  the  footpath  small, 
The  sun  looked  forth  and  beheld  them  all. 

Then  every  deed  of  the  vanished  night 

Lay  plain  to  the  eye  of  the  risen  light, — 

Its  storv  writ  in  tie  tell-tale  snow. 

The  hillside  fox  that  had  prowled  below, 

The  hungry  wolf  that  had  torn  his  prey. 

The  stranfi^e,  wild  creatures  that  shnn  the  day, 

The  skulking  thief  with  his  booty  fled, 

Pale  murder  chased  by  fear  of  the  dead, 

The  homeless  tamed  from  the  rich  man's  door. 

The  mercy  that  Sought  oat  the  sbiverinj^  poor, 

Each  left  his  track  where  his  foot  did  fafi:  — 

The  Night  remembered  and  told  it  all. 

So,  sooner  or  later,  each  hidden  deed, 
Wrought  in  a  darkness  where  none  can  read, 
But  leaving  its  track  on  the  Ways  of  Time, 
Shall  stand  confessed ;  for  a  Lieht  sublime 
Will  arise  at  last,  when  the  night  is  done, 
And  Truth  will  shine  as  another  sun. 
For  the  elements  all  are  in  leagae  with  Right, 
And  they  serve  her  cause  with  a  tireless  might ; 
The  Earth  is  the  Lord's,  and,  whatever  befall, 
Will  mark,  will  rememtfer,  will  publish  all. 

—  FT.  H.  Savage,  in  Arena,  April,  1890. 


AN  EPITOME  OF  UNITARIANISM. 


The  Unitarian  movement  in  America  was 
simply  and  only  this, — a  calling  of  men  in 
from  their  gotten  up  guesses  and  theories 
and  machinery  of  religion  to  religion  itself. 
It  said.  Faith  is  a  babe's  cry  for  its  own 
mother,  a  child's  trust  in  things  lovely  and 
beautiful.  It  said.  Theology  is  not  relig- 
ion. It  said.  Salvation  is  not  a  shrewd  de- 
vice to  circumvent  God's  justice.  It  said, 
Heaven  is  the  natural  joy  of  well-doing  and 
righteous  living,  and  hell  the  cloud  and 
pang  that  evil  makes  in  a  man's  soul.  It 
said,  agaiu,  after  the  Master :  Ye  must  enter 
the  kingdom  of  knowledge  and  righteousness 
as  a  little  child,  saying,  for  substance  of 
faith;  "Our  Father,  we  love  and  hallow 
thee.  Thy  rule  and  guardianship  be  over 
us.  Thy  will,  not  our  passions,  be  our 
guide.  Our  daily  bread  is  from  thy  hand. 
Forgive  us,  as  our  own  mother  does,  for 
every  sin  and  meanness  we  are  ashamed  of. 
Help  us  when  we  are  in  temptation;  and 
may  we  keep  thy  strong  and  tender  hand 
when  evil  is  around  us."  The  Lord's 
Prayer,  in  place  of  scheming  and  diplo- 
matic rituals ;  the  being  like  Jesus,  instead 
of  trying   to   bargain   for  his  virtues  to  be 
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set  to  our  account ;  the  banishing  of  a  met- 
aphysical and  bewildering  trinity,  that  we 
might  more  childlikely  say,  "Our  Father"; 
the  seeking  of  our  paradise  in  daily  love 
and  duty  rather  than  in  far-off  dream- 
lands ;  and  the  coming  cheerfully  from  our 
sins  and  foolishness  to  be  Judged  every  day 
of  our  lives,  as  the  child  lays  its  head  at 
nightfall  on  the  familiar  lap  for  mercy-seat, 
instead  of  keeping  ourselves  scared  with 
thoughts  of  one  great  distant  judgment, — 
this  was  the  Unitarian  movement  of  relig- 
ious reform,  and  this  the  name  signifies 
to-day.  This  simple,  instinctive  religion, 
with  its  primal  language  of  faith  and  affec- 
tion, making  God  only  a  shorter  and  dearer 
name  for  good,  and  never  dreaming  of  any 
going  to  him  by  and  by,  because  his  chil- 
dren are  always  with  him  here, — this  faith, 
I  say,  has  little  charm  for  the  gnostics  of 
our  time ;  but  it  is  the  sweet,  strong  power 
of  daily  work  and  daily  joy.  Men  who  can- 
not reason  metaphysically,  humble  women 
In  their  kitchens  and  nurseries,  can  toil  by 
it,  be  calm  and  brave  and  hopeful  in  it, 
with  no  theology  but  "Our  Father,"  no  sal- 
vation but  love  and  faithful  work,  no 
heaven  but  the  daily  sunlight  of  affection 
and  conscience  here,  and  a  reunion  of  the 
family,  when  lifers  week-day  task  is  ended, 
for  nobler  tasks  and  braver  futures.  Here, 
in  the  great  Master's  company,  is  all  the  re- 
ligion a  soul  can  need,  and  all  the  theology 
one  can  ever  be  sure  of  this  side  the  grave. 

S.  C.  Beanb. 
Newbnryport,  Mass. 


A    COLLEGE  FOR    THE  PEOPLE, 


In  the  very  heart  of  Chicago  there  has 
been  built  up  within  the  past  twenty  years 
one  of  the  noblest  institutions  of  education 
"for  the  people"  that  this  or  any  other 
country  affords.  We  refer  to  the  Chicago 
Athenseum,  which  within  a  few  weeks  past 
has  moved  into  a  large  new  building,  which 
is  to  be  its  permanent  home.  It  has  addi- 
tional interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Unita- 
rian^ because,  though  strictly  undenomina- 
tional, it  was  founded  and  has  largely  been 
built  up  by  Unitarians,  its  present  superin- 
tendent, to  whom  its  present  prosperity  is 
largely  due,  being  Rev.  Edward  D.  Galvin, 
for  some  years  pastor  of  the  Third  Unitarian 
Church  of  Chicago.     We  are  glad  to  reprint 


from  the  Chicago  Qraphic  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  Athenaeum: — 

Six  months  before  this  honored  institation 
has  attained  its  "majority"  we  find  it  estab- 
lished in  a  commodious  and  elegant  structure 
of  its  own.  No  choicer  location,  nor  one 
better  adapted  for  its  educational  work, 
could  have  been  chosen  than  that  on  which 
the  new  Athenaeum  Building  stands.  The 
square,  bounded  by  Van  Buren  Street  on 
the  north,  Congress  Street  on  the  sonth, 
Michigan  Boulevard  on  the  east,  and 
Wabash  Avenue  on  the  west,  has  well  been 
characterized  as  that  of  "the  three  great 
A's";  namely,  the  Auditorium,  the  Art  In- 
stitute, and  the  Athenaeum. 

All  who  have  carefully  followed  the  his- 
tory of  the  Athenaeum  for  the  past  twenty 
years — its  foundation  having  been  laid  in 
October,  1871,  while  the  city  was  then  in 
smoke  and  ashes — will  gladly  acknowledge 
that  it  richly  deserves  a  fine,  permanent 
home. 

Its  beginning  was  modest,  but  the  ani- 
mating spirit  and  purpose  was  to  extend  its 
usefukiess  as  far  as  possible  in  promoting 
an  Interest  in  self-improvement  and  in  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge. 

"Good  will  to  men"  in  all  that  concerns 
their  manly  progress  and  well-being  has  al- 
ways been  an  underlying  principle  of  its 
action.  From  a  little  comiMuiy  of  educated 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  for  the  first  two 
or  three  years  were  volunteer  instructors, 
the  school  has  steadily  grown  till  it  has  en- 
rolled a  corps  of  twenty  teachers. 

The  plan  of  this  "People^s  Coll^^e,*^  sim- 
ply stated,  is  to  provide  competent  teachers, 
who,  in  evening  hours  as  well  as  during  the 
day,  are  ready  to  meet  young  men  and 
women  who  have  come  to  realize  their  need 
of  a  better  education  and  desire  to  improve 
their  siHire  hours  to  the  best  advantage. 
To  such  pupils  it  is  a  great  boon  to  have  a 
school  the  doors  of  which  always  open  hos- 
pitably to  them,  and  where  they  may  enter 
at  their  own  convenience  and  select  one  or 
more  studies  at  wilL  So  far  as  its  class- 
room accommodations  would  admit,  the 
Athenaeum  has  always  shown  a  cheerful 
willingness  to  provide  able  instruction  in 
branches  outside  its  regular  coarse  when- 
ever there  were  five  or  six  applicants  for  the 
same. 

Here,  too,  the  boy  who  wishes  to  fit  him- 
self for  entering  college,  or  the  lady  who  de- 
sires to  pass  the  examination  necessary  to 
become  a  teacher  in  a  public  school,  or  that 
for  a  higher  grade,  may  be  accommodated. 
The  machinist,  the  carpenter,  the  engineer, 
the  boiler- maker,  come  from  their  shops 
after  eight  or  nine  hours*  work,  the  student 
of  architecture,  the  engraver,  the  lithog- 
rapher, from  their  office  tables;  and  all 
find  here  the  instruction  they  need  in  draw- 
ing, mathematics,  or  designing. 

For  five  evenings  a  week  during  nine 
months  in  the  year  these  classes  are  open, 
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with  a  wide  range  of  studies,  from  reading, 
8x>elliDg,  and  penmanship  to  rhetoric,  liter- 
ature, and  trigonometry.  There  are,  also, 
classes  in  French,  German,  and  Latin,  a 
large  department  devoted  to  elocution  and 
oratory,  and  opportunities  for  the  study  of 
instromental  and  vocal  music. 

During  the  autumn  and  winter  courses  of 
science  lectures  are  given  free.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  board  to  extend  these  lecture 
courses,  and  to  make  them  of  greater  inter- 
est  and  helpfulness,  especially  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  in  the 
construction  of  electrical  apparatus. 

The  new  Athensaum  building  will,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  be  devoted  to  art  and 
science  and  general  educational  work.  The 
entire  seventh  story  is  occupied  by  studios 
and  the  large  reception-room  of  the  Chicago 
Artists'  Association  for  the  monthly  ex- 
hibit of  their  pictures.  The  Chicago  Col- 
lege of  Law,  with  upwards  of  one  hundre4 
and  fifty  students,  the  National  College  of 
Music,  the  Chicago  Watchmakers'  Institute 
for  practical  instruction  in  watchmaking 
and  repairing,  the  Architectural  Sketch 
Club,  and  one  of  the  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tions for  the  preparation  of  teachers  are 
now  located  here. 

The  entire  first  story  and  basement,  01  by 
97  feet  and  25  feet  in  height,  are  given  to 
one  of  the  most  attractive  and  best-equipped 
gymnasiums  in  the  country.  All  the  gym- 
nastic apparatus  that  could  be  devised  is 
here  provided,  and  in  addition  fine  plunge 
and  shower  baths,  a  natatorium,  two  stand- 
ard bowling-alleys,  a  running-track,  and 
si>aciou8  hand-ball  court. 

On  the  sixth  fioor  is  a  choice  library  and 
reading-room,  supplied  with  the  best  stand- 
ard literature,  daily  and  weekly  papers, 
magazines  and  reviews.  Out  of  the  reading- 
room  opens  a  quiet  and  cheerful  chess-room, 
where  the  members  of  the  Athenaeum  may 
enjoy  social  parlor  games.  A  special  desk 
furnished  with  stationery  is  also  provided 
for  those  who  wish  to  write  letters  or  make 
notes  of  their  reading. 

It  seems  to  be  the  universal  judgment  of 
visitors  that  the  new  Athenaeum  building  is 
admirably  planned  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  constructed.  Situated  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  city,  easily  accessible  from 
all  parts,  it  has  the  great  advantages  of 
quietness,  cheerful  light,  and  excellent  ven- 
tilation. 

Let  this  '* People's  College,"  chartered  by 
the  State  as  an  institution  not  for  pecuniary 
profit,  become  the  recipient  of  generous  en- 
dowments, that  it  may  not  be  hampered  by 
want  of  means  in  extending  its  valuable  aid 
to  all  eager  seekers  after  useful  knowledge. 


A  Word  to  Reformers. — ^We  cannot  im- 
prove ourselves,  we  cannot  assist  others,  we 
cannot  do  our  duty  in  the  world,  except  by 
exertion,  exrept  by  unpopularity,  except 
with  annoyance,  except  with  care  and  diffi- 


culty. We  must  each  of  us  bear  our  cross 
with  him.  When  we  bear  it,  each  day 
makes  it  easier  to  bear. 


DR,  BELLOW 8  AND  THE  NEW  YORK 

MINISTERS. 


We  have  recently  come  upon  the  following 
incident  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Bellows  of  New 
York.  If  the  most  eloquent  Unitarian 
preacher  in  America  could  have  the  cold 
shoulder  turned  on  him  by  his  brother 
ministers  of  the  orthodox  faith,  persistently, 
for  forty  years,  in  the  commercial  metropo- 
lis of  the  New  World,  Unitarian  ministers 
in  smaller  towns  need  not  wonder  if  they 
are  treated  in  the  same  manner: — 

At  the  time  Russia  was  waging  war 
against  Turkey  to  protect  the  Bu^rlan 
Christians  from  persecution  on  account  of 
their  religion,  a  public  meeting  was  held 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  upon  the  call  of  a 
large  number  of  its  leading  citizens,  to  de- 
nounce the  oppression,  to  sympathize  with 
the  oppressed,  and  to  declare  in  favor  of 
religious  toleration; 

At  an  early  hour  the  public  hall  was 
crowded  with  anxious  hearers  and  the  large 
platform  filled  with  prominent  men,  most  of 
whom  were  ministers  of  the  different  de- 
nominations. After  several  clergymen  and 
others  had  spoken.  Dr.  Bellows  was  called 
out  by  acclamation.  He  stated,  toward  the 
close  of  an  eloquent  address,  that  during 
his  travels  in  the  East  he  had  frequently 
worshipped  in  the  Greek  Church  and  taken 
part  in  its  service,  and  that  he  was  always 
received  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  with 
Christian  fellowship,  with  brotherly  affec- 
tion, and  that  he  now  felt  the  deei>e8t  sym- 
pathy for  them  in  their  trials  and  persecu- 
tions for  holding  to  their  Christian  belief. 
He  then  added :  *^  I  have  preached  the  gospel 
over  forty  years ;  and  during  all  that  time" 
— here  he  paused,  and,  looking  around  upon 
the  ministers,  said,  with  a  lowered  voice 
and  an  expression  of  sorrow — ^^'I  have  never 
been  invited  to  preach  in  a  pulpit  in  this 
city  outside  of  the  denomination  to  which 
I  am  attached.  And  this  may  be  one  reason 
why  I  sympathize  so  deeply  with  my  fellow- 
Christians  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Bul- 
garia." The  audience  here  burst  forth  with 
a  round  of  applause,  in  which  all  the  clergy- 
men on  the  platform  heartily  joined.  For 
the  time  the  fellowship  of  Christian  hearts 
triumphed  over  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
and  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 

This,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  and 
passed  away  with  the  occasion;  for  during 
the  remainder  of  his  active  and  useful  min- 
istry he  was  ignored  as  he  had  previously 
been  by  the  ministers  of  the  orthodox 
churches. 
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ONE  UPWARD  LOOK  EACH  DAY. 


Sunday. 
A  Song  for  To-day, 

Groweth  the  morning  from  gray  to  gold ; 

Up,  my  heart,  and  greet  the  sun  I 
Yesterday's  cares  are  a  tale  that  is  told, 

Yesterday's  tasks  are  a  work  that  is  done, 
Yesterday's  failures  are  all  forgot, 

Buried  beneath  the  billows  of  sleep ; 
Yesterday's  burdens  are  as  they  were  not, — 

Lay  them  low  in  the  soundless  deep. 

Share  thy  crust,  and  ask  no  dole ; 

Offer  the  cup  thou  wouldst  never  drain. 
Only  he  who  saveth  his  soul 

Loseth  all  that  he  fain  would  gain. 
Smile  with  him  who  has  gained  his  day ; 

Smile  the  gladder,  if  at  thy  cost. 
It  was  his  to  do  and  thine  to  aspire : 

It  is  his  to-day  who  loved  the  most. 

Pluck  the  flower  that  blooms  at  thy  door; 

Cherish  the  love  that  the  day  may  send. 
Cometh  an  hour  when  all  thy  store 

Vainly  were  offered  for  flower  or  friend. 
Gratefully  take  what  life  offereth. 

Look  to  heaven  nor  seek  a  reward. 
So  Shalt  thou  find,  come  life,  come  death. 

Earth  and  the  sky  are  in  sweet  accord. 

—Louise  Manning  Hodgkins. 

Monday. 
Perfect  through  SViff'ering, 

God  never  would  send  you  the  darkness 
If  He  felt  you  could  bear  the  light ; 

But  you  would  not  cling  to  His  guiding  hand 
If  the  way  were  always  bright. 

And  you  would  not  care  to  walk  by  faith, 
Could  you  always  walk  by  sight. 

*Tis  true  He  has  many  an  anguish 
For  your  sorrowful  heart  to  bear. 

And  many  a  cruel  thorn-crown 
For  your  tired  head  to  wear : 

He  knows  how  few  would  reach  heaven  at  all 
If  pain  did  not  guide  them  there. 

So  He  sends  you  the  blinding  darkness. 
And  the  furnace  of  sevenfold  heat. 

*Tis  the  only  way,  believe  me. 
To  keep  you  close  to  His  feet ; 

For  'tis  always  so  easy  to  wander 
When  our  lives  are  glad  and  sweet. 

Then  nestle  your  hand  in  your  Father's, 
And  sing,  if  you  can,  as  you  go. 

Your  song  may  cheer  some  one  behind  you 
Whose  courage  is  sinking  low ; 

And,  well,  if  your  lips  do  quiver, — 
God  will  love  you  better  so. 

Tuesday". 
A  Key  to  Lifers  Troubles, 

The  ills  we  see. 
The  mysteries  of  sorrow  deep  and  long, 
The  dark  enigmas  of  permitted  wrong, 

Have  all  one  key. 


This  strange,  sad  world  is  but  our  Father's 

school : 
All  chance  and  change  his  love  shall  grandly 

overrule. 

What  though  to-day 
Thou  canst  not  trace  all  the  hidden  reason 
For  his  strange  dealings  through  the  trial 
season. 

Trust  and  obey. 
In  after  life  and  light  all  shall  be  plain  and 
clear. 

Wednesday. 

Lore's  FulflUing, 

O  love  is  weak 
Wliich  counts  the  answers  and  the  gains, 
Weighs  all  the  losses  and  the  pains, 
And  eagerly  each  fond  word  drains, 

A  Joy  to  seek. 

When  love  is  strong. 
It  never  tarries  to  take  heed, 
Or  know  if  its  return  exceed 
Its  gift ;  In  its  sweet  haste  no  greed, 

No  strifes,  belong. 

It  hardly  asks 
If  it  be  loved  at  all ;  to  take 
So  barren  seems,  when  it  can  make 
Such  bliss,  for  the  beloved  sake. 

Of  bitter  tasks. 

Its  ecstasy 
Could  find  hard  death  so  beauteous. 
It  sees  through  tears  how  Christ  loved  us, 
And  speaks,  in  saying,  ''I  love  thus," 

No  blasphemy. 

So  much  we  miss 

If  love  is  weak,  so  much  we  gain 

If  love  is  strong,  Gtod  thinks  no  pain 

Too  sharp  or  lasting  to  ordain 

To  teach  us  this. 

—Helen  Hunt  Jaek^m. 


Thursday. 


Here  and  Now. 


I  have   had  dreams  of  grander  work  than 

this,— 
Some  seal  of  greatness  set  on  hand  or  brow ; 
Sometime,    somewhere,    a  work   of    greater 

bliss. 
Not  here,  not  now. 

Some  work  which  leads  more  near  the  mighty 

God, 
Like  that  of   dwellers   on  the    mountain's 

brow; 
This  common  work  is  all  too  near  the  sod 
Of  here  and  now. 

But  He  who  plans  for  each  his  work  and 

place. 
And  kindly  teaches  when  we  ask  Him  how, 
Will  surely  give  to  each  the  needed  grace 
Just  here  and  now. 
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No  need  that  I  should  stumble  up  the  hill 
In   search  of    li^essings;   I  do  but    humbly 

bow 
My  head  in  sweet  content  to  do  His  will, 
Just  here,  just  now. 

Friday. 
Work. 

We  are  not  here  for  holidays ;  our  lives  are 
not  for  dreaming, 
While  toiling  hands  and  busy  hands  are 
laboring  all  around. 
Men  are  stirring,  wheels  are  whirring,  fires 
gleaming,  vessels  steaming. 
There  is  work  on  land  and  ocean  and  in 
regions  underground ; 
And  full  often,  as  I  ponder  o^er  some  lofty 
pile  upspringing. 
On    triumphant    deeds    accomplished,   on 
some  mighty  victory  won, 
I  find  that  in  my  ears  a  chime  of  thought 
has  been  set  ringing, — 
''All  great  works  are  made  up  of  little 
works  well  done." 

Satubday. 

Is  Life  Worth  Living? 

**  Is  life  worth  living?"  asks  the  cynic  sage.  * 
That  hangs  upon  the  question.   What  is 
life? 
To  breathe,  to  eat,   and  sleep,  or    in  vain 
strife 
With    Nature's    laws  a  hopeless  war    to 
wage. 
And  reap  unrest  and  pain  from    youth  to 

age,— 
This  is  not  life,  but  death.     He  only  lives 
Who  from  the  heart's  full  fountain  freely 
gives, 
And  takes  as  freely,  love's  large  heritage. 
Who  saves  his  life  shall  lose  it;   and  the 
prize, 
If  gained,  is  not  worth  having.     He  who 
dies 
For  God  and  truth  and  lost  humanity. 

Scorning  delights  to  live  laborious  days, 
Shall  win,  nol  wealth  nor  place  nor  human 
praise. 
But  life  indeed,  and  immortality. 

—H.  M.  Ooodipin. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


TJnitarianism  in  America  was  never  grow- 
ing so  fast  as  now.  We  have  gained,  on  an 
average,  one  new  church  every  four  weeks 
during  the  last  five  years.  This  is,  of 
course,  slow  compared  with  the  growth  of 
some  of  the  long-established  and  large  de- 
nominations, as  it  is  slow  compared  with 
the  growth  we  ought  to  be  making.  Yet, 
all  things  considered,  it  is  gratifying.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  this  in- 
crease   in    the    number    of    our    organized 


churches  indicates  but  a  small  part  of  the 
real  advance  which  our  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples are  making.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  "heresies"  that  are  cropping  out  so 
abundantly  in  all  the  orthodox  churches  are 
semi-Unitarianism. 


We  quoted  last  month  Dr.  Hale's  state- 
ment, made  in  his  biography  of  James  Free- 
man Clarke,  that  ''not  ten  instances  have 
occurred  in  sixty  years  when  an  *  evangel- 
ical' minister  of  a  Boston  church  has 
spoken  in  a  *  liberal'  pulpit  in  that  city, 
and  not  five  when  a  minister  of  a  'liberal' 
church  has  spoken  in  an  *  evangelical'  pul- 
pit." The  statement  has  attracted  some  at- 
tention, and  there  Is  questioning  whether 
it  be  not  too  strong.  Considerable  numbers 
of  cases  are  cited  of  exchanges  of  ecclesias- 
tical courtesies  of  certain  kinds  between  lib- 
eral and  orthodox  ministers  in  Boston  and 
elsewhere.  But,  curiously  enough,  all  these 
cases  are  confined  to  speeches  on  anniversary 
occasions,  the  opening  of  churches,  and  so 
forth,  or  to  the  taking  of  subordinate  parts 
in  services  (as  the  reading  of  Scriptures  and 
the  like) ,  or  to  the  supplying  of  liberal  pul- 
pits by  orthodox  clergymen  when  such 
churches  are  without  pastors.  No  cases 
come  to  our  notice  of  exchanges  of  pulpits 
between  orthodox  and  liberal  ministers, 
and  none  of  liberal  ministers  preaching  by 
invitation  to  orthodox  congregations,  though, 
of  course,  there  may  be  on  record,  and 
doubtless  are,  such  cases.  If  Br.  Hale 
means,  by  "speaking  in  a  pulpit, "jpreac^in^, 
his  statement  is  probably  not  too  strong. 
The  incident  which  we  print  on  another 
page,  about  Dr.  Bellows,  shows  what  was 
his  experience  in  New  York  through  an 
exceptionally  conspicuous  and  honored  min- 
istry of  more  than  forty  years. 


One  thing,  however,  should  be  distinctly 
said  here,  to  avoid  misunderstanding.  It  is 
that  socially,  and  in  all  matters  outside  of 
religion,  this  disfellowshipping  does  not  to 
much  extent  hold  good.  In  many  places 
Unitarian  and  Universalist  ministers  are  in 
the  best  of  relations  with  the  ministers  of 
the  orthodox  churches  around  them,  and 
work  by  their  side  in  nearly  everything  ex- 
cept in  matters  distinctly  religious.  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  in  religion  men  find  it  hard- 
est to  be  brothers  I 
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It  is  now  settled  that  we  are  to  have  a 
trial  of  Dr.  Heber  Newton  for  heresy.  The 
one  compensation  that  comes  from  this 
whole  wretched  heresy-hunting  business  is 
the  thought  it  stirs  up  in  the  public  mind. 
This,  however,  is  something  of  very  great 
value.  If  we  can  get  men  really  to  investi- 
gate and  think  in  religious  matters,  there  is 
hope  for  them;  and  there  is  nothing  that 
ever  sets  people  thinking,  both  inside  the 
Church  and  outside,  as  does  the  trial  of  an 
able  and  good  man  for  alleged  unsound  the- 
ological views. 

It  is  very  gratifying  that  Phillips  Brooks 
is  victorious,  and  is  to  be  a  bishop,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts — some  of  them,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  not  very  honorable — that  have 
been  made  to  defeat  him.  Not  that  we  be- 
lieve the  new  office  will  add  anything  to  his 
fame  or  usefulness:  our  interest  in  his  tri- 
umphing in  the  controversy  lies  wholly  in 
the  fact  that  thus  the  principle  is  estab- 
lished that  men  of  his  breadth  and  liberality 
can  be  bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
this  country.  

Union  Theological  Seminary  has  taken 
prompt  action,  expressing  its  determination 
to  keep  Dr.  Briggs  in  the  chau*  to  which  it 
has  appointed  him.  This  seems  to  settle 
the  question  of  his  continued  relation  to  the 
seminary;  but  at  the  same  time  it  raises 
the  larger  question,  What  is  to  be  the  future 
relation  of  the  seminary  to  the  Presbyterian 
body?  The  probability  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  institution  will  become  independent 
of  the  General  Assembly,  that  the  division 
of  the  denomination  into  Old  School  and 
New  School  will  be  revived,  though  on 
somewhat  different  lines,  and  that  Union 
Seminary  will  represent  the  New  School, 
and  become  the  leading  source  of  supply  of 
ministers  for  that  growing  body  of  Presby- 
terian churches  that  prefer  Christ  to  John 
Calvin,  and  have  faith  enough  in  the  Bible 
to  believe  it  safe  to  find  out  what  it  really 
is  and  means. 

Whether  an  orthodox  preacher  has  to  lose 
his  ecclesiastical  head  for  preaching  heresy 
or  not  seems  to  depend  partly  upon  how 
strong  a  church  he  is  pastor  of.  Dr.  Park- 
hurst,  pastor  of  the  Madison  Square  Presby- 
terian Church  of  New  York  City,  does  not 


seem  to  be  disturbed  for  denying  in  the 
most  emphatic  way  the  infallibility  of  the 
Bible.  He  says:  "We  believe  the  Bible  is 
inspired,  but  we  don^t  believe  that  a  coney 
chews  the  cud  because  in  Leviticus  xi.  .5 
it  says,  *And  the  coney,  because  he  cheweth 
the  cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof ;  he  is 
unclean  unto  you.  *  But  that  doesnH  wound 
the  Scriptures  in  a  vital  part.  The  Bible, 
thank  God,  is  too  big  a  thing  to  hang  on  a 
coney.  These  minor  points  ought  to  be  set- 
tled by  the  scholars,  and  not  by  you.  The 
scholars  are  saying  that  there  are  such  errors 
as  I  have  named.  Of  course,  I  can  assume 
that  there  are  none ;  but  assumptions  in  the 
interest  of  convenience  are  always  revenged 
later  on.  This  is  an  intellectual  cowardice. 
Let  those  who  would  prove  that  there  are 
no  mistakes  in  the  Bible  produce  a  cud- 
chewing  coney,  and  then  we  will  consider 
the  question  of  Inerrancy." 


'  Presbyterian   narrowness  and    dogmatism 
seem  to  be  getting  some  of   their  hardest 
knocks  from  Presbyterians.     Said    Dr.  Tan 
Dyke,  just  before  his  death,  ''If  we  cannot 
have  liberty  and    Orthodoxy    both,    let    us 
have  liberty  and  let  Orthodoxy  go."    Says 
Dr.    Parkhurst:    "The    General    Assembly 
stultified  itself  last  year  when  it  bound  it- 
self to  keep  within  Calvinistic  lines.     Don't 
misunderstand  me.     No  one  has   more  re- 
spect for  Calvin  than  I  have ;  but  I  object 
to  tying  a  live  church  to  a  man  who  has 
been  under  ground  for  three  hundred  years. 
Perhaps    we   cannot     improve   on    Calvin; 
but  it  hurts  me  to  think  that  the  Church  in 
which  my  heart  is  bound  up  is  anchored  to 
a    graveyard.     It   will    be    as  fatal   to  ifae 
Churches  future  to  pin  her  to  an  old  name 
as  it  would  be  to  physical  science.     To  tie 
us  to  the  sixteenth  century  is  an  attempt  to 
drive  the  Presbyterian  buggy  with  a  hitched 
horse.     The  moment  that  you  have  created 
the  suspicion  in  a  person *8  mind  that  tbe 
Church  is   not  in   sympathy  with  a  brosd 
Christianity,  you  have  damned  the  Church 
in    his    mind. "     And    again :     "  Here    is 
wherein  there  is   danger  for  the  Church's 
future.     The  young  men  who  would  become 
its  ministers  pause  on  the  threshold  and  ask 
whether  they  must  pluck  out  their  brains 
and  replace    them  with  sawdust, — whether 
they  can  be  believers  and  at  the  same  time 
Presbyterians," 
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Dr.  Parkhurst  is  rather  hard  on  Prince- 
ton. He  says;  "There  would  have  been  no 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  existence 
to-day  if  the  apostles  had  looked  at  it  as 
Princeton  does.  The  spirit  of  such  an  in- 
stitution is  to  make  theology  as  the  shoe- 
maker makes  pegs,  as  the  baker  turns  out 
crackers,  all  the  crackers  from  the  same 
dough,  and  with  precisely  the  same  stamp 
upon  them.  Princeton's  idea  of  church 
unity  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  idea  in 
the  Catholic  Church :  the  cutting  off  of  the 
legs  of  those  who  do  not  walk  in  step ;  the 
abscission  of  the  heads  of  those  who  do  not 
think  in  step." 

He  is  not  at  all  in  love  with  heresy- 
hunters,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  let  it  be 
known  that  he  is  not.  He  declares:  "One 
of  the  riddles  in  church  history  has  been  its 
treatment  of  those  who  are  prophets, — of 
those  who  can  see  where  others  have  not 
seen.  Show  the  Church  a  poor  heretic  to 
sniff  at  and  run  down,  and  it  is  delighted. 
There  is  one  moment  of  supreme  felicity  in 
the  Church,  when  enthusiasm  unites  in  one 
compact  flame,  and  that  is  when  there  is  a 
chance  of  getting  a  heretic  out  of  the  Church. 
The  Church  never  admits  the  facts  of  sci- 
ence until  it  has  to.  In  the  frontier  between 
the  known  and  the  unknown,  it  acts  as  if 
it  were  scared.  No  matter  how  willing  a 
man  may  be  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the 
truth,  he  is  hated  if  he  is  possessed  of  what 
they  call  ^heterodoxy.*  It  is  part  of  their 
religious  duty  to  kill  such  men,  just  as  Saul, 
who  afterwards  became  Paul,  thought  when 
he  went  up  against  the  Christians  at 
Damascus.  There  were  many  different  ways 
of  treating  heretics  in  the  early  Christian 
ages,  such  as  burying  alive  and  burning 
at  the  stake.  The  forms  in  existence  now 
are  more  esthetic,  but  the  same  queer  feel- 
ing actuates  men  in  the  Church  to-day. 
There  is  not  a  tithe  of  the  interest  in  the 
redemption  of  the  world  that  there  is  over 
the  question  of  what  the  Church  is  going 
to  do  with  a  prominent  doctrinal  *  suspect. ' 
When  the  Presbytery  decided  the  other  day 
to  try  the  man  whose  name  you  all  know 
[Dr.  Briggs] ,  I  saw  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Presbytery  smile  with  a  smile  that  was 
well  on  to  six  inches  in  breadth.  He  is  a 
saint,  and  I  donH  want  to  say  anything 
against  htm ;  but  there  was  the  same  spirit 
in  that  smile  that  there  was  in  the  old  Chris- 


tians who  toasted  the  heretics  over  fires  or 
tickled  their  fiesli  with  hot  pincers.  The 
Church  seems  to  take  an  unholy  satisfaction 
in  seeing  such  a  man  as  it  has  decided  to 
try  squirm." 

A.11  this  is  perhaps  too  strong ;  but  every 
one  who  read  the  full  report  of  the  Presby- 
terian General  Assembly  in  Detroit  that 
acted  on  the  case  of  Dr.  Briggs  knows  there 
is  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in  Dr.  Park- 
hurst's  utterance.  It  reminds  one  of  what 
IngersoU  said  of  Dr.  Patton  and  Robert 
Collyer  in  the  old  days  when  they  both 
lived  in  Chicago,  and  when  Dr.  Patton  was 
leading  the  prosecution  against  the  heretic. 
Prof.  Swing.  IngersoU  described  the  differ- 
ence between  the  religious  spirit  of  the  two 
men  by  saying,  "If  they  had  lived  at 
Geneva  at  the  time  of  the  burning  of  Ser- 
vetus,  Robert  Collyer  would  have  put  out  the 
fire  with  his  tears ;  Dr.  Patton  would  have 
backed  up  to  the  flame,  parted  his  ecclesias- 
tical coat-tails,  and  complacently  warmed 
himself. "  

We  are  glad  to  see  an  article  in  the  Chris- 
tian Union  of  June  11,  from  Rev.  Samuel 
A.  Eliot  of  Denver,  upon  "Insincere  Con- 
formity," urging  that  such  conformity  is 
one  of  the  gravest  obstacles  to  the  progress 
of  true  Christianity.  Mr.  Eliot  urges  that 
"the  man  who  can  bring  himself  to  tamper 
with  words  when  making  solemn  profession 
of  his  faith  before  God  is  acquiring  a  habit 
that  cannot  fail  to  affect  his  integrity  in  all 
the  relations  of  life."  We  believe  this  is 
true,  and  a  very  much  more  serious  matter 
than  many  of  our  liberal  orthodox  friends 
realize.  As  to  the  idea  cherished  by  so 
many  devout  people,  of  reforming  the  Church 
from  within,  he  urges  that  it  has  again  and 
again  been  proved  a  pleasant  delusion.  The 
Union  comments  editorially  upon  the  arti- 
cle, condemning  "insincere  conformity"  in 
very  strong  language,  but  urging  that,  if  a 
minister  finds  himself  dissenting  from  the 
creed  of  a  church,  he  should  "remain  in  the 
church  and  frankly  and  courageously  declare 
his  dissent."  This  is  very  easy  to  say;  but 
does  not  the  writer  know  that  it  is  exactly 
what  is  impossible?  Does  he  not  know  that 
the  dissenter  regarding  matters  of  much  mo- 
ment in  any  orthodox  church  would  be 
immediately  put  out  of  the  church  if  he 
"courageously  declared  his  dissent"?  He 
must  "insincerely  conform"  or  go.     This 
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being  the  case,  the  question  is,  Does  not 
every  consideration  of  honesty  and  honor 
demand  that  he  frankly  declare  his  dissent 
and  go?  One  of  the  important  uses  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  is  to  furnish  a  home  for 
good  men  and  women  of  the  other  churches 
when  they  get  too  intelligent  longer  to  be- 
lieve the  old  creeds  and  are  too  honest  to  go 
on  professing  to  believe  what  they  do  not. 


WOMAN'S  WORD  AND  WORK. 


BOSTON. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  and 
Other  Liberal  Christian  Women  held  a  pub- 
lic meeting  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday, 
May  25,  at  the  South  Congregational  Church. 
There  was  a  large  attendance.  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  opened  the  meeting  with 
prayer,  and  as  pastor  welcomed  the  Alli- 
ance to  the  church.  He  expressed  his  in- 
terest in  the  society,  and  spoke  of  the  op- 
portunities before  it.  He  also  spoke  a  word 
for  California,  of  its  grand  opportunities  as 
he  had  seen  them  in  his  recent  visit  and  of 
the  great  activity  of  our  workers  there. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Andrews,  the  president  of  the 
Alliance,  followed  with  her  word  of  wel- 
come to  all.  The  audience  then  united  in 
singing  the  hymn,  "Come,  Thou  Almighty 
King  I" 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Chadwick  of  Brooklyn  repre- 
sented the  New  York  League,  which  is  an 
associate  branch  of  the  National  Alliance. 
She  told  of  the  new  impetus  which  had  been 
given  to  the  work  since  the  new  organiza- 
tion, and  spoke  of  the  power  of  co-oper- 
ation. 

Mrs.  B.  Ward  Dix  of  Brooklyn,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Alliance  in  New  York  State, 
spoke  of  the  growth  of  the  Alliance  in  that 
State  during  the  last  year,  and  said  the 
members  had  increased  so  that  the  State  was 
entitled  to  another  director,  and  one  had  re- 
cently been  chosen.  The  directors  from  the 
State  had  formed  a  plan  of  active  opera- 
tions, and  hoped  to  create  new  interest 
thereby. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Longstreth  of  Philadelphia 
told  something  of  the  work  done  by  the 
branches  under  her  direction. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Fifield,  the  recording  secre- 
tary, gave  some  account  of  the  general  work. 
Already,  from  the  increase  in  numbers,  two 
new  directors  had  been  elected, — one  in 
Missouri  and  one  in  New  York.  The  women 
in  Chattanooga,  Atlanta,  and  New  Orleans, 
have  united  to  form  an  associate  branch, 
and  it  is  hoped  Charleston  will  soon  join. 
The  New  England  branches  have  been  ac- 
tively at  work.  Several  branches  have 
printed  the  sermons  of  their  pastors  for  dis- 
tribution, and  several  have  helped  students 
in  pursuing  tlieir  studies.  The  interest  in 
the  Post-ofUce  Mission  has  neither  slackened 
nor  abated,   and  the  work  of  the  Cheerful 


Letter  Exchange  is  found  to  be  of  much 
interest.  Eighty- one  branches  have  reported. 
Those  in  Suifolk  County  alone  number  over 
twelve  hundred  members. 

Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds,  the  secretary  of 
the  A.  U.  A.,  spoke  of  the  great  interest 
which  the  women  are  now  taking  in  our 
work.  He  was  more  satisfied  than  ever  of 
the  need  of  our  word  and  work  in  the  world. 
In  every  large  city  there  are  numbers  of  peo- 
ple now  unchurched,  not  ministered  to,  who 
are  hungering  and  thirsting  for  something 
better  than  they  have.  We  look  forward  to 
new  work  and  new  opportunities.  Hf  ex- 
pressed his  confidence  in  the  work  of  the 
women,  and  trusted  they  would  accomplish 
much  for  the  denomination. 

The  hymn,  "A  Charge  to  keep  I  have," 
was  then  sung. 

Miss  E.  P.  Channing  made  an  earnest  ap- 
peal for  the  fund  for  the  Meadville  Theolog- 
ical School.  Mrs.  S.  E.  Hooper,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Meadville  Fund, 
spoke  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
school.  At  the  suggestion  and  desire  of 
Miss  Channing,  a  collection  was  taken  up, 
which  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  dollars. 

Rev.  Mary  L.  Leggett  gave  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  Marshfield  and  of  Grace 
Chapel,  of  which  she  has  recently  become 
the  pastor.  Grace  Chapel  was  the  child  of 
the  Women ^s  Auxiliary,  and  it  is  of  no  less 
interest  to  the  Alliance.  Miss  Leggett  in- 
terested all  in  the  hamlet  in  which  Grace 
Chapel  is  situated,  and  in  the  people  who 
gather  there  each  week  for  worship  and 
instruction.  It  is  hoped  that  there  will 
be  even  greater  interest  and  activity  under 
the  new  minister. 

Short  addresses  were  made  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Lowe  of  SoiAerville,  Mrs.  Marean  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mrs.  Brown  of  Worcester,  and  Mrs. 
Kate  Gannett  Wells.  Mrs.  Wells  urged 
strongly  that  we  should  make  this  a  tinly 
national  organiza!tion,  and  hoped  that  we 
would  work  for  the  good  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  that  the  interests  of  the  denomina- 
tion as  a  whole  would  be  considered,  and 
not  the  demands  of  any  section  simply. 

It  was  hoped  that  representatives  from 
the  Women's  Western  Conference  would  be 
present  and  speak,  but  they  did  not  arrive 
in  time. 

The  doxology  was  sung,  and  the  benedic- 
tion was  pronounced  by  Miss  Leggett,  after 
which  the  audience  adjourned  to  the  parlors 
of  the  church  for  a  social  meeting,  with  tea, 
by  the  invitation  of  the  Suffolk  branches. 

This  opportunity  for  friends  and  strangers 
to  meet  and  talk  with  each  other  was  appar- 
ently much  enjoyed. 

GEORGIA^'A  Meiibii.1.. 

Roxbury,  Mass. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

The  Eliot  Society  held  its  annual  meeting 
on  Thursday,  May  28,  bringing  to  a  close  a. 
year  of  earnest  and  successful  work.     About 
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one  Imndred  and  fifty  ladies  sat  down  to  a 
boantifal  lunch,  which  was  served  in  the 
church  parlors,  the  tables  presenting  a  pleas- 
ing appearance  with  their  array  of  lovely 
flowers  and  tempting  viands.  After  an  hour 
or  two  of  pleasant  social  intercourse,  the 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  presi- 
dent, who  made  a  short  address,  which  was 
followed  by  reports  from  the  various  com- 
mittees. 

The  year's  work  of  the  literary  branch  of 
the  society  closed  with  the  discussion  of  the 
"Peckster  Professorship,'*  by  J.  Quincy. 
This  book  is  one  of  the  numerous  modern 
novels  which  so  persistently  deal  with  the 
psychic  problem  of  the  day;  that  is,  the 
question  whether  mind,  which  must  learn  to 
do  without  physical  hands,  feet,  and  tongue 
in  a  fature  life,  may  not  be  growing  some  of 
that  power  while  yet  in  this  life.  The  book 
was  not  discussed  for  the  story,  but  as  an 
object-lesson,  to  show  what  Omnipotent 
Power  may  be,  since  it  certainly  works 
without  physical  hands,  feet,  and  tongue. 
As  a  rule,  religion  deals  mainly  with  the 
mercy  and  goodness  of  God,  which  are  easy 
to  understand,  and  gives  but  little  time  to 
his  wisdom  and  power.  Hence  the  world 
has  no  conception  of  these  characteristics  of 
Omnipotence,  and  there  results  a  lamentable 
inertia  of  belief  in  the  dynamic  force  of 
truth,  virtue,  and  thought,  with  a  corre- 
sponding lack  of  effort  to  reform  present 
evils.  Psychological  fiction  and  science 
will  awaken  the  imagination  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  make  us  ashamed  not  to  accom- 
plish more. 

The  essayists  were  Mrs.  W.  L.  B.  Allen 
and  Mrs.  McArthur.  The  discussion  was 
opened  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Stone. 

The  Sunday-school  closes  for  the  season 
on  Sunday,  June  14,  and  on  the  1st  of  July 
the  church  will  take  its  usual  vacation  of 
two  months.  m.  h.  d'w. 
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RELIGION  AT  HOME  AND  IN  BUSINESS. 

Read  hrfore  the  Guild  of  the  First  Parish, 

Concord,  Mass, 

We  are  inclined  to  restrict  our  religion 
too  much  to  Sunday,  and  to  the  brief  time 
on  Sunday  that  we  spend  within  the  four 
walls  of  the  church.  I  need  not  ask  you 
whether  such  a  state  of  things  is  right  or 
wrong,  for  we  all  know  what  we  ought  to 
do.  Attendance  at  church  and  the  joining 
in  worship  with  the  congregation  is  certainly 
a  very  necessary  part  of  religion.  Is  it  not 
with  many  people  a  very  large  part  also? 
Now  it  seems  to  me,  while  acknowledging 
the  importance  of  church  attendance,  that 
that  really  should  form  only  a  small  part 
of  our  religion.  Consider,  we  only  go  to 
church  for  a  short  time  on  each  seventh  day. 
Are  we,   then,   during  all    the  rest  of  our 


time  to  let  religion  go,  to  have  none  of  it? 
Shall  each  of  us  live  in  his  or  her  own  way, 
regardless  of  others,  and  with  no  thought  of 
right,  justice,  or  God?  Assuredly  not.  Such 
a  state  of  things  would  be  sad,  indeed ;  and 
yet  this  is  apparently  the  way  in  which 
some  people,  though  I  hope  they  are  few  in 
number,  treat  religion.  But,  you  say,  what 
can  we  do?  We  cannot  go  to  church  all  the 
time.  No,  you  cannot;  and  I  am  glad  of 
it,  for  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  wrong 
way  in  which  to  spend  your  time.  You 
would  be  like  the  hermits  or  monks  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  former  lived  absolutely 
alone  in  some  cave  in  the  moiuitains  or  in 
some  rude  hut  in  the  wilderness.  The  latter 
were  not  so  utterly  averse  to  all  intercourse 
with  their  fellow-men,  and  enjoyed  the  com- 
panionship of  others  of  their  own  mind,  in 
some  monastery  where  they  were  quite  as 
free  from  intrusion  as  were  the  hermits. 
Both  classes  shunned  the  world,  and  tried 
to  gain  their  way  to  heaven  by  enduring 
bodily  discomfort  instead  of  by  following  out 
the  words  of  the  apostle,  "  Pure  religion  and 
undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is  this, 
to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
affliction  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from 
the  world." 

Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, says:  ^* Where  is  a  man  to  keep  his 
religion?  Ask  as  well  where  he  keeps  his 
bodily  health.  In  the  medical  books,  in  the 
doctor's  office,  in  the  drug- store,  in  the 
gymnasium?  Let  these  serve  as  they  may, 
his  health  must  be  in  his  own  frame,  its 
fountain  in  his  own  heart,  its  play  along 
his  own  nerves. 

"No  more  can  a  man  keep  his  religion  in 
a  church,  in  a  doctrinal  statement,  a  profes- 
sion, a  Sunday,  or  a  sacrament.  His  relig- 
ion is  the  health  of  his  being.  To  be  real 
and  vital,  it  must  be  in  himself ;  it  must  be 
the  spirit  or  principle  which  inspires  and 
orders  his  life,  else  he  has  no  religion. 
Look  not  here  nor  there;  for,  behold!  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you,  and  within 
you  is  the  King  and  the  law.  Sharper  than 
a  two-edged  sword  is  that  judgment  of  truth 
which  divides  religion  from  all  external  or 
internal  substitutes  for  it ;  solemn  as  a  voice 
from  the  Throne  is  the  sentence  that  con- 
demns all  the  usurping  authorities  of  church 
or  book,  of  creed  or  ritual,  when  these  are 
set  above  the  law  written  in  the  heart  of 
man." 

How  shall  we  make  our  religion  an  every- 
day matter?  I  think  we  shall  come  very 
near  it  if  we  follow  out  the  injunction  of 
the  apostle,  "Whether,  therefore,  ye  eat  or 
drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God. "  Now  there  are  a  great  many 
men  apparently  honest  and  upright  who  do 
not  follow  out  the  above  injunction;  that  is, 
really  and  in  spirit.  They  do  it  because 
others  do  it,  or,  to  put  it  more  harshly, 
because  they  remember  the  old  saying, 
"Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  although 
they  would  probably  make  a  most  emphatic 
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denial  to  such  an  accusation.  There  is  an* 
other  class  of  men,  perhaps  a  little  higher 
in  our  scale,  who,  while  scorning  to  cheat 
or  to  gain  any  advantage  to  themselves  by 
some  sharp,  questionable  move  or  underhand 
trick,  yet  demand  to  the  full  from  others 
that  which  they  consider  rightfully  theirs, 
even  if  by  such  action  they  bring  suffering 
and  distress  to  one  who  thought  his  present 
taskmasters  his  friends.  And  perhaps  they 
justify  their  course  to  themselves  by  some 
such  argument  as  this :  It  takes  two  to  make 
a  bargain.  He  agreed  to  the  terms,  went  in 
with  liis  eyes  open.  If  he  is  squeezed  now, 
it  is  his  own  fault.  Anyway,  I  am  just  so 
much  better  off.  In  that  last  sentence  does 
not  our  just  severe  man  crush  back  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  finest  justice  is  tempered 
with  mercy?  And  has  he  not  wilfully  for- 
gotten the  lessons  of  kindness  and  brotherly 
love  taught  by  Christ? 

I  remember  once  reading  a  story  which 
illustrates  this  kind  of  religion.  Here  it 
is  in  brief.  A  certain  builder  was,  through 
unforeseen  circumstances,  unable  to  fulfil  an 
agreement  without  ruinous  loss  to  himself. 
His  employer  held  him  to  his  contract,  and 
the  man,  financially  ruined  and  brought  in 
fact  to  absolute  poverty,  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  business,  and  not  long  after 
died.  Then  the  man  who  was  the  cause  of 
all  this  suffering  came  and  offered  money  to 
the  bereft  family,  as  if  that  could  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  the  husband  and  father  who 
might  then  have  been  with  them,  had  his 
employer  only  showed  him  some  kindness 
and  consideration.  In  strong  contrast  to 
these  persons  I  have  been  describing,  let 
us  now  turn  to  another  class  of  men.  To 
this  class  belonged  a  Boston  merchant  who 
died  some  thirty  odd  years  ago,  of  whom  it 
was  said :  '^  Beneath  a  quiet  exterior  he  had 
an  active  intellect,  an  energetic  will,  and  a 
kindly  disposition.  His  virtues  were  not 
worn  for  display,  nor  did  he  affect  the  man- 
ners of  goodness ;  but  those  who  knew  him 
best  loved  and  esteemed  him  most  highly. 
He  sought  rather  to  hide  than  to  exhibit  his 
good  deeds ;  but  the  many  whom  they  bene- 
fited remembered  them,  and  silently  crown 
his  image  with  their  gratitude."  In  more 
recent  years,  a  noble  example  of  the  men 
whom  we  are  now  considering  was  the  late 
Henry  P.  Kidder  of  Boston.  Here  we  find 
a  life  truly  religious  and  symmetrical, — the 
life  of  a  man  who  was  ever  ready  to  help  on 
beneficent  projects,  and  aid  in  every  way 
possible  all  those  who  needed  the  help  and 
encouragement  of  a  friend.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  lives  of  these  two  men  I  have  men- 
tioned are  apt  illustrations  of  our  subject. 
And  who  shall  say  how  far  their  influence 
was  felt?  Such  men  make  the  world  worth 
living  in.  When  we  see  all  the  suffering 
and  misery  that  are  around  us,  and  especially 
in  our  large  cities,  I  think  we  are  tempted 
to  cry  out,  as  did  the  principal  character  in 
the  story  of  "Donovan,"  against  the  cruel  in- 
justice of  it  all.     Why  is  it  that  part  of  the 


world  live  luxuriously  in  happy  homes, 
while  so  many  are  doomed  to  lives  of 
wretchedness  and  sorrow?  We  should  not 
question.  Such  is  the  mystery  of  life ;  and 
it  is  our  duty  as  professed  followers  of 
Christ  to  do  as  he  did,  and  to  better  as  far 
as  we  are  able  the  condition  of  those  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves.  But,  you  say,  we 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  to  help 
these  people.  That  is  very  true  of  many  of 
us, — perhaps  of  far  the  greater  number;  but 
we  can  at  least  let  no  day  go  by  without 
doing  some  little  kindness  to  one  of  the 
many  people  we  meet.  Here  is  a  quotation, 
the  author  of  which  is  unknown  to  me,  that 
seems  to  be  appropriate : — 

"  I  expect  to  pass  through  this  world  but 
once.  Any  good  thing,  therefore,  that  I 
can  do  or  any  kindness  I  can  show  to  any 
fellow  human  being,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let 
me  not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not 
pass  this  way  again." 

Now  what  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we 
should  make  our  religion  more  practical? 
First,  we  like  to  see  a  symmetrical  life,  nei- 
ther one  that  is  given  entirely  to  worship 
and  spiritual  contemplation,  nor  one  that  is 
all  practice  and  no  worship,  though  the 
abnormal  development  of  the  practice  side 
is  less  to  be  regretted  than  that  of  the  other. 
In  either  case,  however,  the  life  is  sure  to 
be  uneven. 

Secondly,  if  we  go  to  church  and  profess 
all  this  religion,  and  lo?e  for  God  and  our 
fellow-men,  then,  as  soon  as  we  step  outside 
the  church,  turn  our  backs  on  it  and  join 
again  the  rushing,  thoughtless  world,  in 
what  are  we  better  than  those  who  make  no 
profession  and  who  do  not  go  to  church? 
Are  we  not  even  less  to  be  respected,  inas- 
much as  they  are  honest  while  we  are  hypo- 
critical? Then,  again,  if  we  do  some  kind 
deed  each  day,  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  re- 
turned pleasure,  a  reflected  light;  and  thus 
our  own  lives  will  be  made  happier  and 
brighter. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  one  rule  which 
contains  all  that  is  in  this  paper  and  far 
more  beside,  which  is  the  guiding  sentiment 
in  the  hearts  of  all  true  Christians, — 

"Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

B.  Farnhah  Smith. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Guild  Alliance  was  held  in  Channing  Hall, 
Boston,  on  Wednesday  of  Anniversarv 
Week,  May  27. 

A  business  meeting  preceded  the  general 
meeting,  and  was  composed  of  ministers  and 
delegates,  who  assembled  in  Room  10. 
Reports  were  given.  The  number  of  guilds 
in  the  Alliance  has  increased  during  the 
year  from  nineteen  to  thirty-one.  The  old 
officers  were  re-elected ;  namely,  president, 
Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeley;  vice-president,  Rev. 
W.  H.  Fish,  Jr.  ;  recording  secretary,  Miss 
Margaret  Blanchard ;  corresponding  secre- 
tary, Miss  Kate  L.  Brown.     A  list  of  hon- 
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orary  members  of  the  Alliance  from  those 
interested  who  can  join  no  guilds  near  at 
hand  was  provisionally  adopted  to  wait  for 
future  action  of  the  Alliance.  The  presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  look  into  the  matter  of  publishing  a  gen- 
eral guild  paper. 

The  mass  meeting  was  a  large  and  earnest 
gathering,  people  having  been  drawn 
through  interest  in  the  subject  of  guilds. 
The  president  conducted  a  brief  devotional 
meeting.  Rev.  W.  H.  Fish,  Jr.,  offering 
prayer.  After  opening  remarks,  Mr.  Bulkeley 
introduced  a  number  of  speakers  who  made 
brief  earnest  addresses.  Rev.  C.  F.  Nichol- 
son of  Norton  showed  how  the  guild  could 
be  used  in  various  ways  to  help  the  church. 
Miss  Kate  L.  Brown  of  Hyde  Park  gave  a 
few  items  about  the  spread  of  the  movement 
and  told  of  the  interest  of  young  people 
shown  in  correspondence.  Rev.  H.  G. 
Spaulding,  secretary  of  the  Unitarian  Sun- 
day School  Society,  spoke  earnestly  of  the 
movement.  Mr.  Louis  £.  Fletcher  of  Little- 
ton gave  some  hints  of  what  the  guild  had 
done  for  the  young  people  of  his  church. 
Rev.  E.  A.  Horton  of  Boston  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  this  work  as  compared  with 
intellectual  and  scholarly  enterprises.  Rev. 
W.  W.  Hay  ward  of  Med  field  spoke  confi- 
dently of  what  could  be  done,  having  been 
often  surprised  at  the  success  of  his  guild. 
Mrs.  Marti ne  of  Dorchester  read  a  paper, 
written  by  Miss  Martine,  giving  a  number 
of  extracts  from  guild  papers.  Rev.  S.  W. 
Brooke  told  of  certain  kinds  of  work  which 
the  guild  could  do  outside  of  conducting  re- 
ligious meetings.  The  meeting  was  a  most 
encouraging  one. 

We  are  led  to  think  our  movement  is 
growing.  Where  the  cause  is  earnestly  pre- 
sented, there  is  a  desire  to  have  a  guild. 

Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeley  spoke  on  "The  Value 
and  Significance  of  the  Guild  Movement"  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  State  Con- 
ference, held  in  Bangor,  June  2,  3,  4. 
There  was  much  interest  in  the  subject. 
The  young  people  of  Portland  were  moved 
to  agitate  the  matter  in  the  Unitarian 
church,  and  we  hope  the  fall  will  not  pass 
before  a  guild  is  formed.  This,  with  the 
new  minister,  will  give  a  new  impulse  to 
the  work  there. 

B.  R.  Bulkeley,  President. 
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On  May  29,  at  King's  Chapel  (Boston), 
was  held  the  Anniversary  Week  meeting  of 
the  Unitarian  Church  Temperance  Society. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  George  W. 
Cooke,  the  newly  appointed  agent  for  Unity 
Clubs,  Guilds,  and  Temperance  Societies, 
Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  Rev.  Charles  G. 
Ames,  and  Miss  Florence  Balgarnie  of  Eng- 
land.    Miss   Balgarnie   had    spoken  several 


times  before  during  the  week ;  and,  indeed, 
it  was  noticeable  that  our  temperance  speak- 
ers, most  of  them,  appeared  also  as  advo- 
cates of  woman  ^s  suffrage  and  other  reform 
movements, — a  hint  of  how  closely  inter- 
related these  are. 

King's  Chapel  heard  no  uncertain  sound 
upon  the  subject  of  temperance  on  May  29. 

After  a  brief  report  of  the  society's  pur- 
pose  and  work,  given  by  ito  president,  Kev. 
Mr.  Cooke  read  a  most  carefully  prepared 
paper  upon  the  motives  and  methods  of  tem- 
perance reform,  emphasizing  the  necessity 
of  wise  education. 

Mrs.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Ames  both  dwelt 
upon  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  as  one 
of  safety  for  the  individual  and  of  great  in- 
fluence in  society.  Said  Mrs.  Spencer:  "I 
believe,  first,  last,  and  always,  in  total  ab- 
stinence. It  is  the  only  way  to  carry  on 
this  reform,  and  it  must  be  done  by  personal 
example. " 

Miss  Balgarnie,  herself  a  member  of  the 
British  Women's  Temperance  Society,  and 
evidently  one  accustomed  to  take  an  active 
part  in  leading  the  temperance  reform  move- 
ment, spoke  of  the  work  in  England.  She 
thinks,  on  the  whole,  that  the  temperance  re- 
form is  gaining  ground.  Total  abstinence 
seems  to  be  becoming  fashionable.  We  have 
three  great  allies  in  our  work.  The  first  is 
public  opinion.  Another,  the  labor  leaders, 
who  are  all  sound  on  the  temperance  ques- 
tion. The  last,  and  by  no  means  least  im- 
portant, is  the  Salvation  Army.  We  disa- 
gree with  them  on  theological  views;  but 
they  are  certainly  doing  a  world  of  good  for 
temperance  in  the  slums  of  London. 

''In  all  things  let  us  be  practicfil.  If 
the  temperance  reform  is  ever  to  succeed,  it 
must  depend  on  our  personal  efforts  and 
nothing  else.     Each  must  do  his  share. " 

Two  most  excellent  temperance  discourses 
have  come  to  us  recently,  one  entitled 
"Virtues  and  Vices  of  the  Day,"  by  Rev. 
Lewis  G.  Wilson  of  Hopedale,  Mass.,  the 
other  by  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  who 
writes  upon  "Intemperance:  in  its  Relation 
to  Social  Ills." 

From  the  former  I  quote  in  regard  to  in- 
temperance the  following : — 

"Let  us  stop  and  look  at  this  and  kindred 
evils,  and  carefully  note  on  which  side  of 
the  scale  our  influence  falls.  Give  it  no 
quarter  I  You  cannot  afford  to.  You  can- 
not afford  to  laugh  at  the  grotesque  postures 
of  the  drunkard  that  passes  your  door.  You 
cannot  afford  to  speak  lightly  of  a  sin  that 
shuts  the  door  of  a  human  soul  against  the 
spirit  of  God.  You  cannot  afford  to  do  any- 
thing but  condemn  the  whole  business  as  we 
see  it  in  our  midst.  .  .  . 

"For  the  sake  of  that  heaven  which  can 
exist  only  in  man's  spirit,  let  your  trumpet 
make  no  uncertain  sound  in  this  regard.  If 
you  speak  at  all,  condemn  it  I  condemn  it! 
condemn  it!" 

We  wish  that  every  one  might  read  Mrs. 
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Spencer's  discourse.  It  deals  with  the  sub- 
ject broadly ;  but,  after  pointing  out  various 
social  means  of  lessening  intemperance,  it 
comes  at  last  to  an  earnest  plea  for  total  ab- 
stinence :  ^*  I  cannot  see  any  way  of  absolute 
safety  for  all,  any  w^ay  of  probable  security 
for  most,  but  the  method  of  total  absti- 
nence." 

Mrs.  Spencer  defines  intemperance  as  a 
"social  evil;  that  is  to  say,  a  species  of 
wrong-doing  which  is  so  manifestly  social 
in  its  effects  that  society  has  a  right  and  a 
duty  to  investigate  and  treat  it  as  a  special 
and  not  merely  a  general  moral  evil." 

She  also  considers  it  'Uhe  greatest  moral 
evil  in  our  present  civilization."  Among 
evils  for  which  sbe  considers  it  largely  re- 
sponsible are  licentiousness,  gambling,  pau- 
perism, crime,  and  defective  human  beings. 
She  quotes  from  a  report  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  made  In  the  English 
House  of  Commons  a  few  years  ago  the  fol- 
lowing ''careful  and  cautious  summing-up 
of  the  effects  of  intemperance": — 

*'  The  drink  results  for  England  are : — 

"1.  Nine-tenths  of  the  paupers. 

"2.  Three-fourths  of  the  criminals. 

''3.  One-half  the  diseases. 

''4.  One-third  of  the  insanity. 

"5.  Three-fourths  of  the  depravity  of 
children  and  youth. 

"6.  One-third  of  the  shipwrecks  and  fatal 
accidents. " 

In  answering  the  question,  What  can  be 
done?  the  writer  dwells  upon  the  influence 
of  employers  of  labor,  the  need  of  pure 
water  and  nourishing  and  well-cooked  food, 
the  substitution  of  warm,  cheery  lounging- 
rooms  for  saloons,  more  parks  and  fresh-air 
places  of  resort ;  but,  in  closing,  she  empha- 
sizes most  of  all  the  personal  method  of 
''total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicants  as  a 
beverage. " 

"  If  we  mean  to  cure  the  world  of  this  great 
and  overwhelming  evil  of  intemperance,  we 
must  lay  aside  every  weight,  to  run  with 
patience  the  long  and  up-hill  road  of  temper- 
ance reform.  And  the  tiny  wine-glasa  of 
high-bred  society  is  a  leaden  burden  to  the 
temperance  worker." 

Says  the  National  Temperance  Advocate: 
"It  is  said  that  the  great  Molekanyei  sect 
in  Russia  are  religiously  abstainers ;  but  the 
only  actual  abstinence  society  was  formed 
about  three  years  ago  by  Count  Tolstoi, 
who,  however,  was  not  allowed  by  the  au- 
thorities to  print  the  rules,  but  who  now 
reports  about  one  thousand  members.  The 
Russian  Duchy  of  Finland,  however,  has  a 
Total  Abstinence  League,  a  Blue  Ribbon 
movement,  a  form  of  Good  Templary  modi- 
fied by  government  orders,  and  a  Coffee- 
house movement." 

The  Unitarian  Church  Temperance  Soci- 
ety will  reprint  Mrs.  Spencer's  discourse  for 
free  distribution.  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis's  ser- 
mon may  also  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 


secretar}^  Rev.  George  H.  Hosmer,  at  25 
Beacon  Street,  Boston.  It  is  proposed  also 
to  reprint  a  synopsis  of  lessons  for  Sunday- 
schools  prepared  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett, 
entitled  "Six  Sundays  on  Temperance." 

One  of  our  ministers  writes :  "  I  have  been 
facing  several  drink  skeletons  lately.  Ob, 
Xhe  horror  of  it  in  a  family  where  a  noble 
woman  is  on  the  rack!  It  seems  to  me  the 
chief  value  of  temperance  work  with  chil- 
dren is  to  w^am  them  (girls,  for  instance) 
from  marrying  the  wine- tasters." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
held  at  Washington  in  May,  a  society  was 
formed,  to  be  called  the  American  Medical 
Temperance  Association. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  "to  advance 
the  practice  of  total  abstinence  in  and 
through  the  medical  profession,  and  to  pro- 
mote investigation  as  to  the  action  of 
alcohol  in  health  and  disease." 

Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  of  Chicago  was  made 
president, — one  who  for  many  years  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  temperance  reform, 
both  in  relation  to  social  customs  and  the 
practice  of  medicine. 

What  an  influence  does  the  word  of  the 
physician  carry  with  it!  How  many  are 
unwise  or  careless  in  the  advice  they  give  to 
young  people  I  Do  you,  good  family  physi- 
cians, realize  the  responsibility  resting  upon 
you  in  regard  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  bev- 
erages? 

Do  you  know  that,  if  you  advise  against 
them,  you  do  immeasurable  good,  and  that 
by  silence  or  example  or  consent,  or  even  a 
cautious  verdict  in  their  favor,  you  do  incal- 
culable harm?  At  least,  say  boldly  that 
alcoholic  beverages  are  to  be  classed  as  med- 
icines, that  they  are  unnecessary  and  dan- 
gerous for  persons  in  health,  and  ought 
always,  if  used  at  all,  to  be  used  under  the 
watchful  care  of  a  physician.  AH  honor  to 
such  men  as  Dr.  Davis,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rich- 
ardson of  England,  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  all 
their  brethren  whose  voices  give  no  uncer- 
tain sound!  C.  R.  Eliot. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 


LITERARY  NOTES, 


Lee  &  Shepard  announce  "The  Life  and 
Works  of  Horace  Mann,"  in  five  volumes. 

The  Christian  Union  says,  "It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  full  half-million  of  Edward 
Everett  Hale^s  ^The  Man  without  a  Coon- 
try'  have  been  sold." 

One  of  the  most  valuable  periodical  issues 
that  we  have  met  with  in  a  long  time  is  that 
of  the  American  Hebrew  of  May  22,  which 
is  double  the  usual  size,  and  is  mainly  taken 
up  with  a  series  of  excellent  articles  upon 
"The    Progress   of  the    Jew,"    considering 
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the  Jew  in  Finance,  in  Education,  in  Med- 
icine, in  Music,  in  Literature,  in  Law,  in 
Charity,  and  in  Business.  Tlie  facts  brought 
out  regarding  this  remarkable  people  are 
very  interesting  and  well  worth  attention. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Bixby  has  a  new  book  on 
ethics  in  the  publisher's  hands.  It  is  en- 
titled "The  Crisis  in  Morals:  An  Examina- 
tion of  Rational  Ethics  on  the  Basis  of  Sci- 
ence." Dr.  Bixby  has  just  sailed  for 
Europe,  to  be  gone  three  or  four  months. 
He  will  read  the  proof  of  his  book  while  on 
the  other  side. 

Tfie  Power  qf  an  Endless  Life,  and  Other 
Sermons.  By  John  W.  Chadwick.  Bos- 
ton: Geo.  H.  Ellis. — This  book  is  made  up 
of  sixteen  discourses,  the  author's  "fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  series"  of  monthly 
sermons.  The  subjects  treated  are:  Green 
Pastures  and  Still  Waters ;  Enduring  Hard- 
ness; The  Blessed  Mother;  Twenty- five 
Tears  Together ;  An  Old  Translation ;  The 
Unknown  God;  Creed  Revision:  Whither? 
The  Great  Commandment;  The  Rejoicing 
Heart ;  Frederic  Henry  Hedge ;  Public  Wor- 
ship ;  The  Power  of  an  Endless  Life ;  Why 
I  am  a  Unitarian ;  And  but  for  Tou ;  Words 
Fitly  Spoken ;  The  Twilight  of  God.  These 
sermons  are  remarkably  bright  and  fresh, 
full  of  literary  allusions,  intellectually  stim- 
ulating and  morally  tonic,  even  if  not  pos- 
sessed of  quite  as  much  as  we  could  wish  of 
religious  tenderness  and  warmth.  The  ser- 
mon on  Dr.  Hedge  is  probably  the  best  trib- 
ute that  has  yet  been  paid  to  that  distin- 
guished scholar  and  thinker. 

The  Critic  pronounces  an  unfavorable  ver- 
dict as  to  the  poetical  qualities  of  Edwin 
Arnold's  new  poem,  "The  Light  of  the 
World."  It  says:  "Sir  Edwin  Arnold's 
'Light  of  the  World'  tells  an  old  story,  and 
one  that  is  most  dear  to  the  heart  of  man. 
As  a  story,  it  is  interesting.  As  a  poem,  it  is 
disappointing,  simply  because  it  is  so  barren 
of  the  qualities  that  belong  to  poetry."  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  R.  H..  Stoddard  says  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  poem :  "  It  was  much 
to  have  written  'The  Light  of  Asia' ;  but  it 
is  more,  infinitely  more,  to  have  written  'The 
Light  of  the  World, '  of  which  every  lover  of 
sacred  song  will  say  when  he  has  finished  it, — 

'  The  strain  I  heard  was  a  higher  mood. '  " 

A  very  interesting  and  timely  book  is 
"Woman's  Work  in  America,"  published  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  price  $1.60.  It  is  edited 
by  Annie  Nathan  Meyer,  and  has  an  Intro- 
duction by  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Its  contents 
are :  Woman  in  Education :  (a)  In  the  East, 
Mary  F.  Eastman;  (b)  In  the  West,  May 
Wright  Sewall ;  (c)  In  the  South,  Christine 
Ladd  Franklin;  In  Literature,  Helen  Gray 
Cone ;  In  Journalism,  Susan  E.  Dickinson ; 
In  Medicine,  Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi ;  In 
Ministry,  Rev.  Ada  C.  Bowles ;  In  the  State, 
Mary  A.  Livermore;  In  Law,  Ada  M.  Rit- 
tenbender;    In    Industry,    Alice    Hyneman 


Rhine;  In  Philanthropy:  (a)  Care  of  Poor, 
Josephine  Shaw  Lowell ;  (6)  Care  of  Sick, 
Ednah  D.  Cheney;  (c)  Care  of  Criminals, 
Susan  Barney;  (d)  Care  of  Indians,  A.  B. 
Qui n ton ;  (e)  Work  of  the  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union,  Frances  Willard; 
(/)  Work  of  the  Red  Cross.  Clara  Barton ; 
(y)  Anti-slavery  Movement,  Lillie  B.  Chace 
Wyman. 

A  book  to  meet  the  needs  of  women's 
clubs  is  "The  Study  Class,"  soon  to  be 
issued  from  the  press  of  A.  C.  McClurg  A 
Co.,  Chicago.  The  writer  is  Mrs.  Anna  B. 
McMahan  of  Quincy,  111.  It  is  intended  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  English  literature 
by  means  of  the  direct  study  of  its  master- 
pieces. The  courses  of  study  offered  are 
upon:  Shakespeare;  The  English  Drama; 
English  Poetry;  Robert  Browning;  The 
English  Essay.  The  book  will  also  contain 
chapters  upon  Choice  of  Subject,  Method  in 
Study,  The  Interpretation  of  Literature, 
and  The  Art  of  Composition. 

A  Study  of  the  Sects,  By  William  H. 
Lyon.  Boston:  Unitarian  Sunday  School 
Society. — We  have  long  needed  a  book  that 
should  give  an  intelligent  and  reliable  ac- 
count of  the  various  sects  and  denomina- 
tions into  which  the  Christian  Church  is 
divided  in  our  day,  affording  a  sketch  of  the 
history  and  present  condition  of  each,  and, 
especially,  setting  forth  in  a  clear  way  each 
one's  doctrinal  basis  and  the  particular 
place  each  is  filling  in  the  religious  world. 
Mr.  Lyon  has  given  us  such  a  book.  It 
takes  the  form  of  a  manual  for  study  in 
Bible  classes  and  older  classes  in  Sunday- 
schools.  It  is  well  done,  showing  every- 
where wide  reading,  accurate  scholarship, 
clear  thinking,  candor,  and  painstaking 
labor. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  just  issued  a 
small  book  entitled  "Church  and  Creed," 
made  up  of  three  sermons  recently  preached 
by  Dr.  Heber  Newton,  on  subjects  that  bear 
upon  his  right  to  remain  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  while  interpreting  Christianity  in 
the  broad  way  that  he  does.  The  titles  of 
the  sermons  are:  1.  "Fold  or  Flock;  or, 
Christianity  not  Ecclesiasticism" ;  2.  "The 
Nicene  Creed  a  Charter  of  Freedom";  3. 
"How  to  Read  the  Creed;  or,  Principles  of 
Creed  Interpretation." 
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The  anniversary  exercises  of  the  Theolog- 
ical School,  June  11  and  12,  were  of  un- 
usual interest ;  and  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  visiting  friends  from  East  and 
West  added  to  the  special  attractions  of  the 
occasion.  Of  the  earlier  alumni.  Camp, 
Jennings,  Horton,  Morehouse,  helped  on  the 
spiritual  good  cheer.  Secretary  Reynolds, 
Frederick  L.  Hosmer,  and  a  party  of  friends 
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from  the  Middle  States  Conference  at  Buf- 
falo, who  wanted  to  see  for  themselves  some- 
thing of  the  work  in  which  they  have  long 
been  active  helpers,  were  also  among  the 
gaests. 

Our  beautiful  little  valley  looked  its  love- 
liest. In  the  early  morning  a  farewell  con- 
ference was  held  in  the  little  chapel  on  the 
hill,  where  many  tender  words  of  remem- 
brance and  God* speed  were  spoken.  The 
baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev. 
E.  A.  Horton  of  Boston,  and  was  an  inspir- 
ing and  truly  catholic  word.  Though  the 
school  was  never  larger,  the  graduating  class 
was  very  small;  but,  as  Mr.  Reynolds  said 
in  his  excellent  address  to  its  members, 
there  were  representatives  of  the  leading  in- 
ternational and  religious  interests  of  the 
time  in  it,  as  in  the  themes  discussed.  The 
following  are  the  graduates  and  the  titles  of 
the  essays  they  delivered : — 

Johannes  J.  Brauti,  Telemarken,  Nor- 
way, "The  Incoming  Peoples  and  the  New 
Nation. " 

Francis  Wilder  Holden,  Waitsfield,  Vt., 
"The  Condition  of  the  Jewish  People  in 
the  Time  of  Christ." 

Watari  Kitashima,  Tokio,  Japan,  "Spirit 
the  Eternal  Reality,  and  Nature  its  Eternal 
Manifestation.  *' 

The  beloved  ex-President,  Dr.  A.  A. 
Livermore,  and  Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer  both 
sent  original  hymns.  This  year  closes  in 
the  conviction  that  a  larger  and  increasing 
field  of  usefulness  is  opening.  Many  impor- 
tant improvements  in  both  the  details  of 
management  and  plan  of  instruction  have 
already  been  carried  out  under  the  able  ad- 
ministration of  Acting  President  Cary ;  and, 
with  the  enlarged  resources  which  are  sure 
to  come  in  the  beloved  names  of  James 
Freeman  Clarke  and  Dr.  Hedge,  a  still 
greater  work  is  before  the  Meadville  Theo- 
logical School. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED, 


Essays,  Reviews,  and  Addresses.  Vol.  II. 
By  James  Marti  neau.  London :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

The  Power  of  an  Endless  Life,  and  Other 
Sermons.  By  John  W.  Chadwirk.  Boston : 
Geo.  H.  Ellis. 

A  Study  of  the  Sects.  By  William  H. 
Lyon.  Boston:  Unitarian  Sunday  School 
Society. 

Down  the  Ohio.  By  Charles  Humphrey 
Roberts.     Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 


Gospel  Criticism  and  Historical  Christian- 
ity. By  Orello  Cone,  D.D.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Pamphlets. — An  Address  on  Behalf  of 
the  Indians.  Philadelphia:  Friends^  Book- 
store.— Postal  Savings-banks:  An  Argument 
in  their  Favor  by  the  Postmaster-General. — 
The  Perfect  Law  of  the  Lord,  and  Unita- 
rianlsm :  Sermons  by  Rev.  William  H.  Lyon, 
Roxbury,  Mass. — The  Atonement:  A  Dis- 
course by  Rev.  R.  B.  Marsh,  Peoria,  III. — 
A  Review  of  Rev.  Edward  H.  Jewett's 
"Communion  Wine,"  by  John  Ellis,  M.D. 
New  York:  J.  N.  Stearns.  Price  5  cents. 
— Theosophy  the  Religion  of  Jesus,  by 
Alexander  Fullerton.  New  York:  William 
Q.  Squires.     Price  2  cents. 


THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


We  name  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews 
of  the  month : — 

Unitarian  Review  (June). 

Liberal  Orthodoxy.     By  J.  H.  Allen. 

Aristotle's  Politics.  By  Charles  C.  Shack- 
ford. 

A  Man  without  a  Country.  By  D.  H.  R. 
Goodale. 

Manual  Training  in  Schools.  By  Edward 
A.  H.  Allen. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Herbert  Spencer. 
By  Henry  C.  Badger. 

Andover  Review  (June). 

Christianity  a  Religion  of  Hope.  By 
Philip  S.  Moxom. 

The  Significance  of  Modem  Criticism.  By 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie. 

The  Present  Religious  Crisis  in  Japan. 
By  Nobuta  Kishimoto. 

"The  Gospel  of  Wealth."  By  William 
J.  Tucker. 

The  Arena  (Jane). 

Society's  Exiles.     By  B.  O.  Flower. 

Evolution  and  Christianity.  By  James 
T.  Bixby. 

Revolutionary  Measures  and  Neglected 
Crimes.     By  Joseph  Rodes  Buchanan. 

Spencer's  Doctrine  of  Inconceivability. 
By  T.  Ernest  Allen. 

The  Forum  (June). 

Church  and  Creed.  By  Charles  A. 
Briggs. 

Immigration  and  the  Tariff.  By  William 
McAdoo. 

A  Rational  System  of  Physical  Training. 
By  W.  DeW.  Hyde. 

North  American  Review  (June). 

Brutality  and  Avarice  Triumphant.  By 
Rush  C.  Hawkins. 

Is  Avarice  Triumphant?  By  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll. 

Compulsory  Physical  Education.  By  the 
Earl  of  Meath. 
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Revieio  of  Betieics  (June). 
Pope  Leo  XIII. 

American  Reform  in  the  Care  of  the  In- 
sane,     By  John  H.  Finley. 

Some  Notes  on  Social  Progress  Abroad. 

Old  and  New  Testament  Student  (June). 

The  Setting  of  Saint  Paul's  Apology.     By 
Irving  J.  Mannatt. 
Higher  Criticism.     By  V.  M.  Olyphant. 

Lend  a  Hand  (June). 

Ramabai  Association. 
Massachusetts  Indian  Association. 
Law  and  Order  Work  in  Massachusetts. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (June). 

Abraham  Lincoln.     By  Carl  Schurz. 

What  the  Southern  Negro  is  Doing  for 
Himself.     By  Samuel  J.  Barrows. 

Goethe's  Key  to  Faust.  By  William  P. 
Andrews. 

Scribner^8  Magazine  (June). 

Moli^re.     By  Andrew  Lang. 

Boys'  Clubs.     By  Evert  Jansen  Wendell. 

The  Century  (June). 

Pensions  and  Socialism.  By  W.  M. 
Sloane. 

Women  at  an  English  University.  By 
Eleanor  Field. 


NEWS  FROM   THE  FIELD. 

[Xeirs  items  are  aolicited  from  all  our  ministers 
and  other  workers.  Send  them  to  the  Editor  of 
The  rsiTARiAN,  141  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  or 
Ax.N  Arbor,  Mich.,  be/ore  the  19th  of  the,  month."] 

Alton,  HL — The  programme  of  the  clos- 
ing meeting  of  Unity  Club  was  mainly 
given  by  the  musical  section  of  the  club. 
The  large  audience  present  was  a  select 
one,  coming  in  response  to  invitations  from 
the  members.  The  work  done  during  the 
year  has  been  of  a  most  satisfactory  charac* 
ter,  and  has  been  well  appreciated. 

Andover,  N.H. — The  graduation  exercises 
at  Proctor  Academy  took  place  June  5, 
before  a  large  attendance  of  the  friends  and 
patrons  of  the  school.  Under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  the  principal,  Prof.  True  W. 
White,  most  excellent  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  past  year.  The  presenta- 
tion of  diplomas  was  made  by  President 
J.  C.  A.  Hill  of  Concord.  The  following 
we  the  graduates  for  this  year:  Alma  L. 
Walker,  Charles  J.  F.  Crosbv,  Florence  I. 
^'lark,  Hattie  Smith,  Minnie  J.  Smith, 
Frank  J.  Sherman,  Gertrude  Thurston, 
Maud  Weymouth,  and  Blanche  Weymouth. 
The  academy  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Tnitarian  Educational  Association  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Ayer,  Mass.— Rev.  George  E.  Littlefield 
of  Cambridge  Divinity  School  is  soon  to  be 
ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
tarian church  here. 


Baraboo,  "Wis. — The  church  here  is  left 
without  a  minister,  Kev.  Lloyd  Skinner 
having  accepted  the  call  of  the  church  in 
Lincoln,  Neb.  Through  the  aid  of  Rev. 
J.  H.  Crooker,  the  Baraboo  society  hope 
soon  to  secure  another  pastor.  They  are 
hoping  to  improve  their  house  of  worship, 
as  the  cause  has  suffered  from  the  society ^s 
not  having  an  attractive  church  home.  The 
location  of  the  church  is  good,  but  more 
modem  arrangements  are  needed.  As  the 
society  is  not  strong  financially,  contribu- 
tions are  desired  from  all  who  can  help. 

Bedford,  Mass. — The  serious  sickness  of 
Rev.  Samuel  A.  Dyberg  has  called  forth 
many  expressions  of  sympathy.  In  the 
hope  that  a  thorough  vacation  will  restore 
our  young  pastor  to  his  usual  vigorous 
health,  the  society  has  decided  to  begin  at 
once  the  proposed  alterations,  which  are  to 
add  convenient  church  parlors  and  class- 
rooms to  our  present  building.  The  church 
will  therefore  be  closed  until  the  alterations 
are  completed. 

Boston  and  Vicinity.— Weddings,  class 
poetry,  church  festivals, — all  things  con- 
spire in  the  month  of  June  to  relax  the 
rigid  Puritanic  veins;  and,  while  the  in- 
creasing heat  has  rapidly  lightened  and 
brightened  the  costumes  in  the  pews,  the* 
ministers,  unable  to  discard  their  custom- 
ary suits  ot  solemn  black,  have  been  as  far 
as  possible  concealed  by  banks  of  flowers, 
and  with  wonderful  unanimity  have  for- 
saken the  heavier  themes  of  ponderous  theo- 
logical discussion  for  the  airier  topics  of  the 
hour  and  the  day.  Such  a  typical  sermon 
was  that  preached  by  Rev.  Riobert  Col  Iyer, 
from  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage's  pulpit,  June 
14,  on  "Singing  New  Songs."  The  faith 
that  can  find  no  new  songs  is  not  worth  hav- 
ing. No  denomination  has  poured  forth 
such  a  wealth  of  new  songs  as  has  the  Uni- 
tarian. Memorial  Day  and  Children's  Day 
have  occupied  chief  places  in  the  services 
at  many  churches. 

— A  new  Unitarian  church  was  dedicated  at 
Wollaston  Heights  June  15,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  congregation.  The  church,  which 
cost  $10,000,  is  of  rough  granite,  with  granite 
belfry  tower.  The  main  auditorium  is  36 
by  45  feet,  giving  a  seating  capacity  of  over 
three  hundred.  In  the  basement  are  Sun- 
day-school room,  ladies'  parlor,  library, 
kitchen,  and  toilet-rooms.  Rev.  Robert 
Collyer,  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton,  Rev.  D.  M. 
Wilson,  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds,  Rev. 
George  H.  Young,  and  others  took  part  in 
the  services,  which  were  of  a  very  beautiful 
and  impressive  nature.  Pastor  and  people 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  cheering 
prospect  now  well  opened  before  them. 
— The  Church  of  the  Good  Samaritan  is  to 
unite  with  the  New  South  under  the  pas- 
torate of  Rev.  L.  B.  Macdonald. 
— We  understand  that,  under  the  will  of 
the  late  Rev.  Frederick  Frothingham  of 
Milton,  the  sum  of  $30,000  is  bequeathed  to 
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Harvard  Divinity  School  for  the  founding  of 
a  new  chair  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
—The  installation  of  Rev.  Obed  Eldrid^e 
over  the  Third  Parish  Church  of  West  Ded- 
ham  took  place  May  .31,  Rev.  Edward  Ever- 
ett Hale  preaching  the  installing  sermon. 
— Harvard  University  this  year  confers  the 
degree  of  D.D.  upon  Brooke  Herford  and 
Joseph  H.  Allen. 

Charleston,  8.C. — The  accession  to  our 
ranks  of  Prof.  W.  J.  Alexander  from  the 
Baptists,  and  his  dismissal  from  the  chair 
of  rhetoric  and  logic  in  the  State  University 
because  of  his  Unitarian  views,  have  caused 
much  discussion  in  this  city  and  throughout 
the  State.  The  Unitarian  church  in  Charles- 
ton is  availing  itself  of  this  new  interest  in 
the  subject  to  disseminate  as  widely  as  ix)8- 
sible  a  knowledge  of  Unitarian  views. 
Among  other  things,  it  has  printed  entire  in 
the  Charleston  Daily  World  the  tract  of 
Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland  on  "What  Unita- 
rians Believe." 

Chicago,  HI.— Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn  accepts 
the  unanimous  call  to  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
society.  Mr.  Fenn  has  built  up  a  thriving 
society  in  the  parish  he  has  recently  left 
(Pittsfield),  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
will  prove  a  strong  power  in  the  work  that 
he  now  enters. 

Chicopee,  Mass. — The  Unitarian  society 
has  entered  upon  a  season  of  fresh  activity 
under  Its  new  pastor,  Rev.  Solon  Lauer.  A 
young  ladles^  guild  has  been  organized,  with 
forty  active  and  forty-four  honorary  mem- 
bers. The  purposes  of  the  guild  are  mani- 
fold in  the  line  of  social  and  benevolent 
work.  One  of  the  kindly  services  it  under- 
takes is  the  weekly  decoration  of  the  pulpit 
with  plants  and  flowers.  The  Sunday-school 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  denomination. 
With  ex-Gov.  Robinson  at  its  head,  how 
could  it  be  otherwise?  Mr.  Robinson  has  a 
genius  for  dealing  with  young  people.  He 
is  assisted  by  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers. 
There  are  whisperings  and  prophesyings  of 
a  new  church  building  which  will  meet  the 
larger  wants  and  correspond  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  parish  from  the  valley  to  the 
hilltop. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.— A  friend  writes :  "  The 
existence  of  a  catholic  spirit  in  some  ortho- 
dox communities  is  shown  by  the  unani- 
mous Invitation  of  the  eiders  of  the  Mt. 
Auburn  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cincinnati, 
lately  given  to  our  Unitarian  minister  in 
this  city,  Rev.  George  A.  Thayer,  to  be  one 
of  several  speakers  on  the  Sunday  evening 
of  the  opening  of  their  new  church,  and  Mr. 
Thayer's  address  was  most  cordially  received 
by  the  congregation.  He  also  was  hospita- 
bly entertained  at  a  recent  reception  given 
by  a  prominent  Methodist  layman  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati Methodist  Ministerial  Conference." 

Clarinda,  la. — The  Unlversallst  society 
here  prospers  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  H. 


Lewellen,  who  knows  no  difference  between 
Unlversallst  and  Unitarian.  He  preaches 
monthly  at  an  out- station  a  few  miles  away. 

Denver,  Col. — On  Sunday,  May  SI,  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Society  of  Denver  was 
appropriately  observed.  Special  music  was 
furnished  by  the  chorus  choir,  the  pulpit 
was  burled  in  flowers,  and  upon  the  wall 
behind  were  hung  life-sized  portraits  of  the 
last  three  ministers  of  the  church,  two  of 
whom  died  while  in  the  service  of  the 
church.  The  central  feature  of  the  occasion 
was  a  "History  of  Unity  Church  from  May 
31,  1871,  to  May  31,  1891,"  written  by  Mrs, 
D.  D.  Belden,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  so- 
ciety and  stanch  supporter  throughout  its 
existence.  After  the  reading  of  the  history, 
a  hymn  to  the  founders,  written  for  the 
occasion  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Hiscock,  was  sung 
by  the  congregation.  A  letter  from  Rev. 
L.  E.  Beckwlth,  the  first  minister  of  the 
church,  told  the  "Story  of  the  Beginnings." 
The  second  minister  of  the  church,  Mr. 
W.  G.  M.  Stone,  was  present,  and  told  how 
the  young  church  struggled  to  get  its  first 
church  building.  Rev.  W.  R.  Alger  sent  as 
his  contribution  a  poem  entitled  "  Old  Rou- 
tine and  New  Insight."  The  two  ministers 
who  died  during  their  pastorates.  Rev. 
R.  L.  Herbert  and  Rev.  A.  M.  Weeks,  were 
remembered  by  the  singing  of  Rev.  J.  W. 
Chadw^ick^s  beautiful  memorial  hymn,  to  the 
tune  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne."  The  word  of 
greeting  from  Rev.  T.  Van  Ness  dwelt  on 
the  transition  from  the  old  church  to  the 
present  building  and  the  increased  activities 
and  usefulness  of  the  church.  In  a  brief 
but  emphatic  way,  the  present  pastor.  Rev. 
S.  A.  Eliot,  summed  up  the  memories  and 
lessons  of  the  occasion. 

Dighton,  Maaa.— Rev.  E.  R.  Hodges  of 
Nottingham,  Eng.,  has  accepted  a  unani- 
mous call  from  the  Unitarian  society  here, 
and  will  formally  enter  upon  his  duties 
September  1. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. — The  Unitarian  soci- 
ety here  has  called  Rev.  W.  F.  Greenman, 
recently  of  Winona,  la. 

Haverhill,  Mass.— At  the  First  Parish 
Unitarian  Church,  on  Sunday,  June  7,  ten 
children  were  christened  by  the  pastor.  Rev. 
James  E.  Bagley,  his  own  two  little  ones 
being  among  the  number.  What  made  the 
occasion  a  noteworthy  one  was  that  no 
christening  had  occurred  in  the  church  for 
the  past  twenty- five  years.  The  service  was 
a  very  impressive  one,  and  it  was  much  ap- 
preciated, partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
dedication  service  than  of  a  baptismal  one, 
in  the  old  orthodox  sense,  the  pastor  fol- 
lowing in  part  Mr.  Savage^s  idea,  and  mak- 
ing use  of  water  as  the  "emblem  of  purity,'' 
and  of  a  white  rosebud  as  "the  symbol  of 
the  unfolding  of  a  beautiful  life,"  as  he 
consecrated  each  child  to  "Our  Heavenly 
Father  and  his  service  forever."    There  was 
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a  large  attendance,  and  the  church  was  beau- 
tifully decorated  with  flowers.  Since  the 
advent  of  our  new  pastor  in  October  last, 
the  Sunday-school  has  largely  increased  both 
in  influence  and  membership,  the  number 
of  scholars  and  teachers  haying  almost 
trebled  within  that  time. 

Law^rence,  Kan. — The  Unitarian  people 
here  are  very  happy  over  their  new  church, 
and  happy  that  it  is  paid  for.  They  want 
now  to  get  a  good  library  of  Unitarian 
books,  partly  for  use  in  connection  with 
their  student  work.  All  James  Freeman 
Clarke^  works  (twenty-one  volumes)  have 
been  presented  to  them.  Are  there  not 
friends  abroad  who  will  furnish  others? 
Rev.  John  S.  Brown  uses  five  copies  of  the 
Vniiarian  regularly  in  his  Post-office  Mis- 
sion work,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  some 
one  furnish  him  more. 

Marblehead,  Mass. — The  Unitarian  soci- 
ety is  overflowing  with  fresh  energy  since 
Rev.  J.  B.  Bamhill  of  the  last  Meadville 
class  accepted  the  society's  unanimous  call 
to  become  their  pastor.  He  is  to  be  in- 
stalled early  in  this  month,  and  Rev.  J.  W. 
Chadwick  Is  to  preach  the  sermon.  The 
Essex  Conference  held  its  summer  meeting 
here  June  17.  It  was  largely  attended. 
Two  striking  essays  called  forth  remarkably 
spirited  discussion,  such  as  the  Essex  Con- 
ference was  famous  for  in  its  earlier  days. 
The  morning  essay  was  on  ^'The  Brothers 
Newman,"  and  was  delivered  by  Rev.  W.  H. 
Pierson  of  Somerville.  The  afternoon  essay 
was  by  Rev.  Frederick  B.  Mott  of  Salem, 
upon  the  subject  "Our  Church  delivering 
its  Message." 

Pittsfield,  MaBB.— Rev.  Carl  G.  Horst 
has  received  a  unanimous  call  to  become 
the  minister  of  the  Unitarian  society  here. 
It  is  hoped  he  will  accept. 

Salem,  Maas. — A  large  gathering  of  the 
parish  of  the  North  Church  assembled  at 
the  church  parlors  on  the  evening  of  June 
11  to  commemorate  the  thirty-second  anni- 
versary of  the  settlement  of  Rev.  E.  B.  Will- 
son  as  pastor  of  that  church.  The  pastor, 
endeared  to  his  church  by  so  many  years  of 
the  highest  service,  received  congratulations 
for  several  hours,  many  of  the  clergy  of 
other  denominations  joining  in  the  general 
expression  of  rejoicing.  Mr.  Willson  is  be- 
loved by  all.  He  is  the  first  minister  in  the 
city,  not  only  by  age  and  service,  but  in  the 
hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens.  His  high  abil- 
ities, kindly  nature,  and  spotless  character 
have  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all. 

Sharpaville,  Fa. — The  Advertiser  prints 
in  full  a  very  able  sermon,  by  Rev.  James 
Gorton  of  the  Universalist  church,  on  "Dr. 
Briggs's  Heresy  and  the  Presbyterian  Agita- 
tion." 

Walpole,  N.H.— Rev.  F.  S.  Thacher  de- 
livered the  address  at  the  laying  of  the 
comer-stone  of    the  new  Bridge   Memorial 


Town  Library  May  17.  This  library  was 
originally  founded  by  the  famous  lawyer, 
Jeremiah  Mason,  in  179.5. 

'Waahington,  D.C.— A  handsome  pam- 
phlet comes  to  us  containing  the  annual 
reports  of  All  Souls*  Unitarian  Church  for 
the  year  1890-91,  together  with  an  historical 
sketch  of  the  church  by  the  pastor.  Rev. 
Rush  R.  Shippen.  The  reports  show  the 
church  in  an  excellent  condition  and  doing 
an  increasingly  influential  work. 


A    COMPREHENSIVE  STUDY   OF 
EVOLUTION. 


One  of  the  oldest,  most  successful,  and 
best  conducted  study  clubs  in  the  country  is 
the  "Friends  in  Council,"  Quincy,  111.  It 
has  recently  devoted  twelve  of  its  sessions 
to  a  study  of  "Evolution";  and  we  repub- 
lish the  programme,  as  follows : — 

1.  Cosmic  Evolution. —  How  suns  and 
worlds  came  into  being.  Did  the  material 
universe  ever  have  a  beginning?  Readings : 
Spencer's  "First  Principles"  and  "Illustra- 
tions of  Universal  Progress";  Clodd's" Story 
of  Creation"  and  "Childhood  of  the  World"; 
Proctor's  "Other  Worlds  than  Ours"  (Chap. 
IX.). 

2.  Evolution  of  the  Earth. — The  story  of 
geology ;  preparation  of  the  earth  for  vege- 
table and  animal  life.  Readings:  HaeckePs 
"History  of  Creation";  WinchelPs  "World 
Life";  Heilprin's  "Geological  Evidences  of 
Evolution." 

3.  Evolution  of  Vegetal  Life. — How  does 
life  begin?  The  problem  of  spontaneous 
generation  ;  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants.  Readings:  Darwin*s  "Origin  of 
Species";  "Variations  of  Animals  and 
Plants  under  Domestication";  Gray's  "Dar- 
winiana";  Spencer's  "Spontaneous  Genera- 
tion"; Powell's  "Our  Heredity  from  God." 

4.  Evolution  of  Animal  Life. — The  prob- 
lem of  special  creation ;  the  mutability  of 
species;  the  order  of  zoological  evolution. 
Readings:  Spencer's  "Biology";  Huxley's 
"Paleontology  and  the  Doctrine  of  Evolu- 
tion" (in  "  Critiques  and  Addresses") ; 
Powell's  "Our  Heredity  from  God." 

5.  The  Descent  of  Man. — Duration  of 
human  life  on  the  planet ;  growth  of  mind, 
reason,  and  the  moral  sense.  Readings: 
Darwin's  "Descent  of  Man";  Haeckel's 
"Evolution  of  Man";  Winchell's " Preadam- 
ites";  Tylor's  "Anthropology,"  "Primitive 
Culture,"  and  "Early  History  of  Mankind." 

6.  Evolution  of  Mind. — The  mind  and  the 
nervous  system ;  the  nature  of  mind ;  the 
growth  of  consciousness,  instinct,  memory, 
reason,  feelings,  will.  Readings:  Spencer's 
"Principles  of  Psychology" ;  Fiske's  " Cosmic 
Philosophy";  Maudsley's "Physical  Basis  of 
Mind";  Romanes's  "Mental  Evolution  in 
Animals. " 

7.  The  Growth  of  Language. — Origin  of 
articulate  speech;   the  three  stages  in  the 
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evolution  of  language ;  relation  of  speech  to 
thought.  Readings:  W.  D.  Whitney's 
"Language  and  the  Study  of  Language," 
"Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies";  Max 
Miiller's  "Science  of  Language"  and  "Sci- 
ence of  Thought." 

8.  Evolution  of  Society. — Primitive  man; 
growth  of  the  family,  tribe,  city,  and  State ; 
domestic  relations ;  ceremonial  and  political 
institutions.  Readings:  Spencer's  "Princi- 
ples of  Sociology,"  "Descriptive  Sociology," 
and  "Social  Statics";  Tylor's" Early  History 
of  Mankind";  Clodd's  "Childhood  of  the 
World. " 

9.  Evolution  of  Theology. — Origin  of  re- 
ligious beliefs ;  ideas  of  primitive  man ;  an- 
imism and  ances tor- worship ;  polytheism, 
monotheism,  pantheism.  Readings:  Spen- 
cer's " Sociology" and  "Recent  Discussions"; 
Coulanges's  "  Ancient  City" ;  Tylor's  "Prim- 
itive Culture";  Clodd's  "Childhood  of  Re- 
ligions. " 

10.  Evolution  of  Morals. — How  altruism 
grows  out  of  egoism;  characteristics  and 
relative  values  of  ethical  systems ;  influence 
of  the  evolutionary  theory  of  morals  on  eth- 
ical sanctions.  Readings:  Spencer's  "Data 
of  Ethics"  and  "Ethics  of  Kant,"  in  Pop- 
ular Science  Monthly^  September,  1888; 
Schurman's  "Ethical  Import  of  Darwinism"; 
Amos's  "Science  of  Law." 

11.  The  Philosophy  of  Evolution.— Rela- 
tion <»f  the  doctrine  to  prevailing  philosoph- 
ical bystems ;  metaphysics  and  the  scientific 
method;  positivism;  realism  and  idealism; 
transfigured  realism.  Readings:  Spencer's 
"  First  Principles"  and  "  Psychology ;"  Fiske's 
"Cosmic  Philosophy";  Martineau's  "Types 
of  Ethical  Theory";  Abbot's  "Scientific 
Theism." 

12.  The  Effects  of  Evolution  on  the  Com- 
ing Civilization. — Evolution  and  revolution; 
probable  influence  of  the  evolution  philoso- 
phy in  the  settlement  of  social  and  economic 
problems.  Readings:  Savage's  "Social 
Problems";  Heber  Newton's  "The  Social 
Problem";  Miss  Cobbe's  "Present  and 
Future  of  Religious  Faiths";  J.  C.  Mori- 
son's  "The  Service  of  Man." 


WAITING, 


I'm  kneeling  at  the  threshold,  weary,  faint,  and 

sore, 
Waiting  for  the  dawning,  for  the  opening  of  the 

door ; 
Waiting  till  the  Master  shall  bid  me  rise  and 

come 
To  the  glory  of  his  presence,  to  the  gladness  of 

his  home. 

A    weary  path    IVe    travelled,  'mid  darkness, 

storm,  and  strife. 
Bearing  many  a  burden,  struggling  for  my  life ; 
But  now  the  morn  is  breaking,  my  toil  will  soon 

be  o'er, — 
I'm  kneeling  at  the  threshold,  my  hand  is  on 

the  door. 


Methinks  I  hear  the  voices  of  the  blessed  as  tbej 

stand, 
Singing  in   the  sunsliine  in   the  far-off   happy 

land. 
Oh  would  that  I  were  with  them,  amid  their 

shining  throng, 
Mingling  in  their  worship,  joining  in  their  song! 

The  friends  that  started  with  me  have  entered 

long  ago : 
One  by  one  they  left  me  straggling  with  the  fue. 
Their    pilgrimage  was    shorter,   their   triamph 

sooner  won : 
How  lovingly  they'll  hail  me  when  all  my  toil  is 

done! 

With  them  the  blessed   angels  that  know  no 

grief  or  sin, — 
I  see  them  by  the  portal,  prepared  to  let  me  in. 
O  Lord,  I  wait  thy  pleasure,  thy  time  and  waja 

are  best ; 
Bat  I  am  wasted,  worn,  and  weary.    O  Father, 

bid  me  rest ! 


^'IIE   MAY  REFORM  HIS    PL  AS. 


»t 


"Believe,  believe,  believe !"  the  preacher  cried. 
"Oh,  go  to  heaven,  not  to  burning  hell, — 
To  heaven  whose  glories  tongue  can  never  tell ! 
It  all  depends  upon  thy  will,  decide ! 
Accept  Christ's  Dlood,*or  elsie  in  hell  abide." 
"Cnrist's  blood,"  the  learner  said,  "some  mir- 
acle,— 
I  do  not  somehow  understand  it  welL" 
"What!    knowest    not    God's    plan,  for    which 

Christ  died  ?" 
"I  know  no  plan,  and  have  but  this  to  say : 
What  object  in  this  hell  that  ceases  never  ? 
If  that  be  God,  I  know  more  good  in  man." 
"Men  are  but  worms;  God,  lost,  and  lives  for 
aye." 
The  learner,  musing,  said :  "He  lives  forever ! 
Then    there    is    nope    he  may  reform  his 
•plan/  " 

Frank  H.  Knickerbocker. 


TRINITY  CHURCH    AND    ITS 
MILLIONS. 


Says  the  Detroit  Journal:  "Last  Sunday 
Rev.  Reed  Stuart,  of  the  Unitarian  diurcb, 
startled  his  hearers  by  declaring  suddenly, 
after  an  impressive  pause,  that  Trinity 
Church  in  New  York  city  owns  $75,000,000 
worth  of  property,  while  40,000  girls  and 
women  in  the  metropolis  sell  themselves  for 
bread.  He  added  that  $1,000,000  ought  to 
be  enough  for  the  church,  and  the  $74,000,- 
000  should  be  used  in  saving  those  poor 
creatures  from  hell.  The  trustees,  he  said, 
deny  that  the  church  is  so  rich,  but  ac- 
knowledge $30,000,000,  while  excellent  au- 
thority places  it  at  $100,000,000.  There  is 
another  very  wealthy  church  society  in  New 
York  City.  An  old  Dutchman,  named  John 
Harberdinck,  bequeathed  to  it  in  1722  about 
three  acres  of  land,  which  comprises  some 
of  the  most  valuable  lots  on  Broadway.     The 
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members  of  this  Keformed  Protestant  Dutch 
church  have  two  handsome  church  structures 
on  Fifth  Avenue  which  have  never  cost 
them  a  cent.  Even  the  princely  salary 
which  their  fashionable  pastor  receives  is 
paid  out  of  the  rent  of  that  land,  and  then 
they  have  a  comfortable  annual  surplus  to 
invest  in  Kansas  mortgages;  for  the  soci- 
ety's rent-roll  amounts  to  $122,000  annu- 
ally. For  the  poor  all  the  society  does  is  to 
maintain  in  tenements  an  average  of  26  per- 
sons i)er  year!" 


JOTTINGS. 


meth- 
which 


English    Suxd ay-schools. — The 
Oils   of    the   English   Sunday-school, 
differ  in  some  respects  from   those  of  our 
own,  are  interestingly  described  by  an  Eng- 
lish minister  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Congregationalist.     "Before  the  passage  of 
the   Education   Act   of    1870,    the    Sunday- 
school  had  an  important  place  as  a  teacher 
of  the   three  elementary  R's.     It  still  fills  a 
miique  place  between  the  functions  of  the 
parent,   on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the 
preacher,  on    the    other.      The     numerical 
strength    of     the    schools    is    encouraging. 
United    with    the    Sunday    School    Union, 
which  embraces  most  of  the  Nonconformist 
bodies    except    the  Wesleyans,    are   153,000 
teachers  and  1, 500, 000  scholars.    The  Church 
of  England  has  a  force  represented  by  250,  - 
000  teachers  and  3,000,000  children  on  the 
books,  while  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have 
an  army  of  scholars,  approaching  a  million 
in  number.     Many   of  the   schools,   chiefly 
those  sustained  by  the  Church  of  England, 
are  a  thousand  strong;  and  In  Lancashire, 
the  field  par  excellence  of  Sunday-schools, 
the  second  thousand  is  occasionally  reached. 
The    undenominational   Stockport    Sunday- 
school     in    Cheshire,    the    largest    in    the 
world,  holds  the  palm  with  its  thousands  of 
scholars,  taught  by  hundreds  of  teachers  of 
every  section  of  the  Church  of  Christ. " 

The  following  interesting  statistics  are 
Riven  by  the  Christian  Life.  If  they  are 
reliable,  they  throw  light  upon  the  question 
which  many  are  asking.  Is  there  increasing 
danger  from  the  growth  of  Catholicism,  es- 
pecially in  this  country?  The  statistics  re- 
ferred to  are  given  as  follows :  "  In  1780  the 
number  of  Protestants  in  Europe  was  37,- 
000,000;  of  Roman  Catholics,  80,000,000;  of 
the  Greek  Church,  40,000,000.  In  1886  the 
number  of  Protestants  was  85,000,000,  of 
Koman  Catholics  154,000,000,  of  the  Greeks 
83,000,000,  showing  a  Protestant  increase 
in  this  century  of  230  per  cent.,  a  Roman 
Catholic  of  192,  and  Greek  of  207.  In  1786 
the  number  of  Protestants  in  North  America 
was  computed  at  2,700,000,  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics at  190,000.  In  1886  the  former  num- 
bered 47,000,000,  the  latter  about  19,030,000, 
an  increase  of  1,741  per  cent,  in  the  former 
case,  of  1,049  in  the  latter." 


A  good  story,  not  new,  but  well  worth  re- 
peating, about  the  venerable  and  beloved 
Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, who  has  just  passed  his  eightieth 
birthday,  is  set  in  circulation  again  by  the 
Boston  Herald :  "  One  summer  day,  having 
come  into  Boston  from  Cambridge,  and  hav- 
ing alighted  from  the  car  at  Bowdoin 
Square,  he  turned  a  sharp  comer  and  col- 
lided with  an  elderly  gentleman  who  was 
standing  with  his  hat  off,  wiping  the  per- 
spiration from  his  forehead,  and  who  held 
his  hat  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  begging.  Dr.  Peaoody,  seeing  the 
hat,  dropped  a  quarter  into  it,  with  his  cus- 
tomary kind  remark.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  who  was  holding  the  hat,  put  the 
money  in  his  pocket,  solemnly  thanked  his 
old  friend,  the  giver,  and  passed  on." 

God  will  only  punish  men  for  wickedness, 
and  not  for  holding  opinions.  That  is  the 
truth  which  cuts  into  the  knot  of  sophistry 
and  ends  that  great  error.  That  error  itself  is 
guilt.  The  Church  should  be  more  intoler- 
ant of  selfishness,  cant,  and  hypocrisy,  and 
less  indignant  with  original  opinions.  The 
minister  should  be  the  pattern  of  intolerance 
of  all  that  is  immoral,  and  the  model  of  tol- 
erance of  what  is  honest  doubt,  and  honest 
belief  in  what  differs  from  himself. — Phillips 
Brooks. 

According  to  the  latest  returns  supplied 
to  the  Local  Goverment  Board,  there  are  in 
London  fewer  paupers  than  in  1889,  5,000 
fewer  than  in  1888,  and  8,000  fewer  than 
in  1887.  This  shows  that  pauperism  is  on 
the  decrease,  even  without  the  aid  of  any 
special  scheme  other  than  the  earnest  efforts 
to  reform  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  save 
those  who  have  already  gone  into  pauperism. 

Dr.  Channing  was  walking  on  the  beach 
at  Newport  with  a  lady.  "When  I  look," 
said  she,  "at  the  sweep  of  the  ocean  and  its 
power,  and  think  of  the  infinite  range 
beyond,  I  feel  myself  so  small  as  to  be  all 
insignificant.  Do  not  you?"  "My  dear 
friend,"  said  he,  "when  I  look  at  the  in- 
finite ocean,  I  do  not  think  of  myself  at 
all. " 

There  is  no  virtue,  no  grace,  in  postures 
and  attitudes.  This  truth  we  do  not  ques- 
tion;  but,  if  we  refuse  to  express  reverence, 
we  shall  soon  cease  to  feel  reverence.  This, 
also,  is  a  truth.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  in- 
terested, in  a  general  sense,  in  the  services 
of  the  sanctuary.  "God  is  greatly  to  be 
feared  (reverenced)  in  the  assembly  of  the 
saints  and  in  the  congregation."  True  rev- 
erence, real  worship,  will  express  itself 
somehow,  as  long  as  we  are  compounded  of 
body  and  spirit.  Starve  expression,  and 
how  long  will  the  feeling  endure?  We  are 
persuaded  that  it  has  declined  in  many,  if 
not  most,  of  our  congregations.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  wished  that  it  might  be  revived.  But, 
in  order  that  it  may  become  a  fixed  habit  of 
our  souls,  we  need  to  adopt  suitable  methods 
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of  expression.  We  should  feel  more  like 
praying  if  we  adopted  some  proper  attitude 
of  prayer.  By  kneeling,  bowing  the  head, 
covering  the  eyes, — by  some  bodily  action 
or  attitude  expressive  of  reverent  adoration, 
— we  shall  be  far  more  likely  to  cultivate 
the  true  spirit  of  devotion. — Dr,  Bushnell. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  tells  the  following 
suggestive  story  illustrative  of  the  "modera- 
tion" theory  in  liquor-using:  "It  was  a  spe- 
cies of  temperance  meeting.  Three  excel- 
lent clergymen  spoke.  They  harped  on  the 
elastic  and  indefinite  word  ^moderation,' 
condemning  intemperance,  but  setting  up 
Timothy  as  their  model  man,  morally  and 
constitutionally,  lauding  and  magnifying 
sobriety,  but  commending  the  temperate  con- 
sumption of  alcohol.  When  they  had  con- 
cluded, an  elderly  farmer  rose  and  said: 
'I've  heard  that  kind  of  talk  for  the  last 
forty  years,  and  I  can't  see  that  people  are 
a  bit  more  sober  now  than  when  it  com- 
menced. It  reminds  me  of  what  I  once  saw 
take  place  at  a  retreat  for  imbeciles.  It  is 
the  custom  there,  after  the  patients  have 
been  in  residence  for  a  certain  time,  to  put 
them  to  a  kind  of  test  to  see  whether  they 
are  fit  to  leave  the  asylum  or  not.  They 
are  taken  to  a  trough  full  of  water,  with  a 
small  pipe  continually  running  into  it  and 
supplying  it.  They  are  given  a  ladle,  and 
told  to  empty  it.  Those  who  have  not  re- 
gained their  senses  kept  ladling  away,  while 
the  water  flows  in  as  fast  as  they  ladle  out ; 
but  them  that  isn't  idiots  atop  the  tap."*  " 

Would  any  of  us  know  how  to  grow  old? 
Here  is  a  passage  from  Lydia  Maria  Child 
that  gives  the  secret  of  a  beautiful  old  age. 
She  writes :  "  David  and  I  are  growing  old. 
He  will  be  eighty  in  three  weeks,  and  I  was 
seventy-two  last  February.  But  we  keep 
yoimg  in  our  feelings.  We  are,  in  fact, 
like  two  old  children, — as  much  interested 
as  ever  in  the  birds  and  the  wild  flowers, 
and  with  sympathies  as  lively  as  ever  in  all 
that  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  w^orld. 
Our  habitual  mood  is  serene  and  cheerful. 
The  astonishing  activity  of  evil  sometimes 
makes  me  despondent  for  a  while ;  but  my 
belief  returns  as  strong  as  ever  that  there  is 
more  good  than  evil  in  the  world,  and  that 
the  All- wise  Being  is  guiding  the  good  to 
certain  victory." 

Mr.  George  T.  Angell  of  Boston  relates 
the  following  curious  incident  regarding  our 
esteemed  Rev.  W.  P.  Tilden.  If  Mr.  Tilden 
had  only  been  orthodox,  and  therefore 
among  the  special  favorites  of  heaven,  Mr. 
Moody  and  Mr.  Talmage  would  have  no 
difliculty  in  seeing  in  the  event  a  "spe- 
cial providence."  As  he  was  a  Unitarian, 
we  do  not  know  exactly  what  they  will  call 
it.  "In  the  fall  of  1868,"  says  Mr.  Angell, 
*'Mr.  Tilden  called  at  our  office,  and  said  he 
had,  with  some  trouble,  obtained  subscrip- 
tions for  twenty-five  copies  of  Our  Dumb 


Animals,  to  be  given  to  families  represented 
in  his  mission  Sunday-school,  but  wished  he 
had  enough  money  to  put  a  copy  in  each 
family.  <How  many  do  you  want?*  9aid 
we.  *Ju8t  eighty-eight  copies,'  he  answered. 
*Very  well,'  said  we,  *you  have  paid  for 
twenty-five,  Mrs.  F.  has  ordered  us  to  send 
you  forty,  Mrs.  M.  three,  and  this  morning 
Mr.  G.  called  and  handed  us  the  money  to 
send  you  twenty  more.  We  have  25  -|-  3  -|- 
40  -f-  20,  making  just  88,  the  precise  num- 
ber you  want ;  and  they  are  all  paid  for.' 
The  good  clergyman  left  very  happy,  but 
wondering  how  it  happened  that  Mrs.  F., 
Mrs.  M.,  and  Mr.  G.,  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  number  he  wanted,  and  neither 
knowing  the  other,  should  have  paid  just 
the  required  amount." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript 
recalls  this  anecdote  of  Father  Taylor: 
"Seeing  in  his  audience  at  one  time  a  well- 
known  clergyman  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion, he  left  his  pulpit,  and,  passing  down 
the  aisle  to  the  pew  where  the  reverend 
gentleman  was  seated,  invited  him  to  occupy 
the  pulpit  with  himself  and  make  the  open- 
ing prayer.  The  visiting  preacher  declined, 
giving  as  a  reason  that  a  Unitarian  bad  oc- 
cupied the  pulpit  the  Sunday  before. 
Father  Taylor  was  not  the  man  to  waste 
time  or  words  on  such  material,  so,  hastily 
turning  about,  he  strode  hurriedly  back  to 
the  pulpit,  and  on  reaching  it  said:  ^Let  us 
pray.  O  Lord,  deliver  us  from  bigotry  and 
bad  rum:  thou  knowest  which  is  worse,  I 
don't.'" 

Still  is  the  might  of  Truth  as  it  has  been, — 

Lodged  in  the  few,  obeyed,  and  yet  unseen. 
Beared  on  lone  heights,  and  rare, 
His  saints  their  watch-flame  bear. 

And  the  mad  world    sees    the    wide- circling 
blaze. 

Vain  searching  whence  It  streams,  and  how  to 
quench  its  rays. — John  Henry  Newmcm, 

A  young  man  led  his  blushing  bride  to 
the  house  of  Rev.  Dr.  Carpenter.  "We 
want  to  be  married,"  he  said.  "Are  you 
Dr.  Carpenter?"  "Yes,"  replied  the  minis- 
ter,— "6oiA  Carpenter  and  Joiner" 

Teacher:  "What  is  a  synonym?" 
Bright  Boy:  "It's  a  word  you  can  use  in 
place  of  another  one,  when  you  don't  know 
how    to    spell    the    other  one.'* — Street  & 
Smithes  Good  News. 

Rev.  Moses  Meeker  (jumping  np)  :  "Why 
on  earth  do  you  interrupt  me  in  this  way, 
Maria?  You're  enough  to  drive  one  crazy! 
Didn't  I  tell  you  I  should  be  busy  all  the 
morning  writing  my  sermon  on  'Patience'?" 

Nothing  is  so  much  to  be  feared  as  fear. — 
Thoreau, 

All  who  joy  would  win 
Must  share:  happiness  was  bom  a  twin. 

— Byron, 
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Proclaim,  O  brothers,  with  your  might  the  word, 
Twas  thas  the  men  of  old  the  gospel  heard ; 
From  land  to  land  the  joyful  tidings  ran, — 
Forth  bear  jon  on  the  strain  that  then  began. 

The  living  voice  lift  np  and  preach  the  word. 
So  by  the  Son  of  Man  the  world  was  stirred ; 
Speak  yon  the  prophet's  thnnder-tone  anew, 
Let  fall  the  apostle's  plaint  of  love  like  dew. 

The  reverent  heart  lift  up  and  pray  the  word. 
Unite  with  all  the  saints  in  sweet  accord ; 
Ne'er  fails  our  God  when  we  his  children  call, 
But  answers  back  with  good  to  one  and  all. 

The  exnltant  soul  lift  np  and  sing  the  word. 
Ten  thousand  seraphs  join  to  praise  the  Lord ; 
Begin  we  now  the  songs  in  courts  below 
Immortals  shall  inspire  with  warmer  glow. 

The  faithful  band  lift  np  and  do  the  word. 
Henceforth  your  powers  for  highest  service  gird ; 
Not  vain  are  voice,  heart,  hand,  and  music's 

strain, 
Tis  so  God  brings  his  age  of  peace  amain. 


STRENGTH  FROM    GOD. 


$EaMOK  BT  BXV.  JOSEPH  HAY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


"And  the  Lord  looked  npon  him,  and  said,  Go  in 
this  thy  might,  and  thou  shalt  save  Israel:  have 
not  I  sent  thee?**--Jui>OE8  vi.  14. 

Strangely  searching  is  the  power  of  the 
eye  I  Of  all  the  features  it  is  the  spiritual 
one.  The  others  intimate  character  or  mood 
by  association,  or  perhaps  by  a  natural  sym- 
bolism. The  eye  speaks  directly  for  itself. 
The  soul  seems  behind  It,  sitting  in  its 
inscrutable  depths.  By  the  eye  we  com- 
mune even  more  than  by  speech.  What- 
ever words  say,  we  look  to  the  eye  to  weigh 

*  Written  for  the  graduating  exercises  at  Mead- 
viUe  Theological  School,  June  12, 1891. 


and  authenticate  their  meaning.  Sympathy, 
aversion,  scorn,  pity,  rebuke,  invitation, 
not  a  muscle  seems  to  alter ;  and  yet  that 
tiny  orb  conveys  them  all.  The  personality 
appears  to  reside  there.  And  so  the  force 
of  which  each  man  is  possessed  there  cen- 
tres, and  thence  pours  forth.  As  no  one 
can  be  more  than  he  is,  the  expression  of 
the  eye  is  probably  the  surest  sensible  index 
to  the  mass  or  weight  of  a  man^s  personal- 
ity. So  its  broader  characteristics,  the  pu- 
rity or  impurity,  the  truth  or  falsity,  the 
constancy  or  fickleness,  seem  also  to  reveal 
themselves,  almost  beyond  men's  control, 
through  this  little  window  of  the  soul. 
And,  as  purity  is  always  a  test,  seems  al- 
ways to  weigh  and  convict  impurity ;  inno- 
cence, guilt;  truth,  fasehood, — the  glance 
of  the  expressive  eye  has  always  had  a 
strange  influence.  The  ancients  symbolized 
it  in  fables  like  those  of  the  basilisk  and  of 
Medusa,  whose  look  turned  men  to  stone. 
One  of  the  most  suggestive  minor  incidents 
of  the  history  of  Jesus  is  that  where,  when 
Peter  had  kissed  him  and  the  cock  had 
crowed,  ^Hhe  Lord  turned  and  looked  upon 
Peter;  and  Peter  remembered  his  word,  and 
went  out  and  wept  bitterly. " 

It  is  this  searching  quality  especially,  1 
think,  more  than  its  mere  suggestion  of 
Providence,  that  has  made  the  eye  the 
symbol  even  of  overruling  Deity.  The 
sentiment  of  God,  ingrained  in  human  con- 
sciousness, carries  with  it  the  sense  of  being 
overseen  by  him.  Very  terrible  that  con- 
sciousness may  sometimes  become !  In  the 
vain  hurry  of  our  lives,  borne  along  like 
dry  leaves  in  autumn,  amid  earthllest  cares, 
small  ambitions,  frivolity,  there  come  to 
almost  every  one  pauses^  when  a  strange 
Presence  seems  to  brood  over  one's  soul,  a 
penetrating  gaze  goes  down  to  the  deep 
places  of  consciousness,  carrying  one's  own 
with  it,  to  challenge  principles  and  probe 
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motives,  perhaps  to  discover  the  hollowness 
of  the  life  one  is  leading  and  the  nn worthi- 
ness of  one^s  aims.  Then  it  may  seem — ^may 
it  not  be? — that  the  Lord  is  looking  on  one ; 
and  the  abashed  soul  hangs  its  head. 

When  guilt  has  had  its  way  with  a  man, 
when  he  has  clutched  the  coveted  gain,  dealt 
the  revengeful  stroke,  and  is  alone  with  his 
deed,  then  the  sense  may  come  awfully  to 
him  of  Infinite  Vision  directed  full  upon 
him,  piercing  to  his  heart's  depths;  and  he 
longs  to  hide  himself  like  Adam  in  the  Gar- 
den, to  flee,  like  Cain,  where  those  rays  can- 
not come. 

Sometimes  the  Lord's  look  may  bring  seren- 
ity and  comfort.  Who  can  venture  to  say 
he  has  felt  it?  And  yet,  after  genuine  en- 
deavor, in  the  peace  of  accomplished  gener- 
ous duty,  pure  souls  do  feel  it,  like  the 
unconsuming  rays  of  the  declining  sun, 
soothing  them  as  their  day  of  effort  ends. 

But  on  no  one  is  the  eye  of  Omniscience 
more  sensibly  bent  than  on  him  before 
whom  comes  vision  of  High  and  exacting 
duty.  As  that  apocalypse  grows  clear,  ris- 
ing at  first  upon  conscience  in  size  but  as  a 
man's  hand,  and  spreading  slowly  till  the 
whole  prospect  is  absorbed  in  it;  as  he 
seeks,  perhaps,  to  put  it  one  side,  as  though 
it  could  not  be  for  one  like  him ;  as  each  plea 
grows  futile,  and  more  and  more  the  soul 
confesses  to  itself,  This  duty  is  for  me, — 
while  this  struggle  proceeds,  the  Lord's  look 
may  seem  fastened  on  him  as  almost  a  phys- 
ical presence,  commanding,  waiting,  unre- 
laxed,  austere,  never  to  be  satisfied  till  the 
heart  rallies  to  its  work,  and  the  hand  is 
put  forth  to  its  task. 

Almost  always  a  very  great  duty  seems  to 
come  to  one  man  alone,  and  usually  the 
main  responsibility  for  it  continues  centred 
in  him.  Helpers  and  instruments  may  be 
revealed  to  him  as  he  goes  on.  But  great 
thoughts  do  not  come  to  many  persons  at 
once.  And  they  who  see  duty  afar  off  are 
few.  At  the  outset,  he  who  has  discerned 
it  and  heard  its  call  seems  to  himself  to 
stand  solitary,  weaponless,  with  the  terrible 
pressure  of  God's  look  upon  him.  He  is  a 
prophet  of  doom  to  a  great  city.  He  is  a 
solitary  monk  before  the  vast  corruptions  of 
a  mighty  hierarchy.  He  is  a  printer's  boy 
to  whom  comes  the  cry  of  millions  of  men 
in  bondage.  He  is  a  carpenter's  son,  and 
a  world  in  misery  and  sin  is  calling  to  him. 


And  what  can  such  a  one  do,  with  ttr 
world  against  him  and  the  eye  of  the  Lord 
piercing  him?  Shall  he  take  ship  and  flee? 
Still  the  Lord's  eye  follows  him,  in  the  ves- 
sel's hold  and  the  whale's  belly.  Shall  Lr 
find  refuge  in  the  wilderness?  There  is  no 
escape.  To  desert  God  is  but  to  ran  ln:o 
the  arms  of  Satan.  How  weak  he  mav  feel ! 
How  he  may  doubt  the  possibility  that  he  is 
chosen  for  this  task !  Can  he  be  right,  and 
the  great  ones  of  Church  and  State  wrong;^ 

But  still   the  fire  of  God's  eye  bums  ii. 
upon   his   soul!     There   is   no   more   peace 
until,  forgetful  of  his  weakness,  and  con- 
senting to  do  what  he   can,  the   man   ad- 
vances to  his  service.     Then  he   se^  and 
feels  that,  though  it  be  not  to  achieve  th** 
whole  purpose  of  God,  it  is  for  him  to  put 
forth  what   strength  he  has,   and   leave  to 
God  the  issue.       But,  when  he  has  reaches 
so   far  as  this,   another  sense   comes   over 
him.      Presently  he  feels — have    you  never 
had  a  thrill  of  that  emotion  when   you  have 
aroused  to  a  generous  work? — that  in  dutj 
he  cannot    be  alone.      No  one  who  serre$ 
God  is  neglected  of  God.     He  becomes  con- 
scious as  of  a  commission ;  that  he  is  bu: 
God's  agent,  and  God  is  behind  him.     The 
power  he   has  in  himself  may  be  little,— 
that  is  no  matter.     To  consent  to  direct  it 
where  God  would  have  him, — is  not  this  to 
range  himself  with  God?    And  so  is  not  all 
the  force  of  God  actually  on  his  side?    ''Go 
in  this  thy  might,"  God's  angel  says  to  him 
then:  "have  not  I  sent  thee?"    Thy  might 
may  be  little:  it  may  be  but  as  weakness 
against  the  great,  hard  world.     But  what  is 
the  world  against  God?    "One  with  God," 
said  the  valiant  fugitive  slave  toiling  to  re- 
deem his  fellows, — ^"one  with  God  is  a  ma- 
jority."   Giving  yourself  to  the  truth,  yon 
come  to  feel  the  power  of  truth.     Its  utter 
might,  the  fact  that  in  truth  alone  is  any 
real   strength,  its   harmony  with   the  uni- 
verse, its  identity  with  God,   reveal  them- 
selves; and  he  who  was  before  timid,  aod 
would  fain   flee,  becomes  brave  as  a  lion. 
At  first,  all  he  can  see  is  his  own  poor  re- 
soiirces, — ^that  his  family  is  mean,  perhaps, 
and  he  Is  the  youngest  in  it.     When  he  has 
ranged  himself  at  the  call  of  Grod,  he  sees 
that  it  is  not  he  that  is  to  do  the  work, 
but  God  through  him ;  and  so  for  that  work 
he  is  not  himself,  he  is  Omnipotence. 

This  is  why  the  true  prophet  has  always 
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been,  as  Paul  says  of  Esaias,  so  "bold." 
He  is  no  longer  himself :  he  is  merged  in  God. 
He  abides  God^s  ways  and  time.  Not  for 
him  to  foretell  the  day  or  the  hour.  These 
knoweth  no  man,  not  even  the  angels  of 
heaven,  but  the  Father  only.  The  result  is 
not,  indeed,  what  he  has  in  view,  but  only 
his  service.  But  the  result  is  sure,  for  it  is 
God's  aim  and  purpose  and  will.  He  has 
no  doubt  of  the  end.  Though  he  himself 
shall  not  live  to  see  it,  yet  it  shall  be  true 
that  he  shall  save  Israel.  The  Cross  may 
loom  before  him  all  the  way ;  but  the  Cross 
is  no  symbol  of  defeat,  but  of  universal  vic- 
tory. 

We  cannot  all  be  heroes, — at  least.  In  the 
world's     estimation.      But    are    not   these 
truths  for  us  all?    "The  Lord  looketh  upon 
all  the  inhabitonts  of  the  earth."    Has  he 
not  a  purpose  in  all  that  he  has  made,  or 
called  into  being?    Then  is  he  not  looking 
upon  you  and  me  to  see  whether  we  are,  and 
how  well  we  are,  carrying  that  purpose  out? 
There  can  be  no  dignified  view  of  our  indi- 
vidual lives  which  is  not  essentially  this  : 
that  each  represents  an  idea,  a  plan.     It  is 
by  fidelity  to  this  idea,  as  it  reveals  itself 
to  you  while  time  runs  on,  that  you  make 
your  life   a  career.      The    failure   of    our 
lives,   the  meaninglessness,  the  absence  of 
interest  in  them,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  possibility  of  giving  them  up  to  frivol- 
ity,  to  fashion,   to  senseless  ambitions,   to 
self-indulgence,  come  from  our  not  recogniz- 
ing that  each  ought  to  be  the  carrying  out 
of  a  divine  idea.     Can  we  always  identify 
it?    No:    I   think  not.      To  few  it  comes 
clearly,   like  Gideon's  call    or   Jonah's   or 
Saul's  or  Luther's.     What  we  want  is  not 
so  much  to  identify  it  as  to  feel  that  it  is 
there,  that  God  knows  it,  that  he  has  sent 
OS  to  carry  it  out,  and  is  looking  upon  us 
to  see  how  faithful  we  are.     We  can  serve 
it  all  the  same,  and  almost  better,  if  we  can 
only  respond  to  it  by  a  general  surrender  of 
the  heart  to  God's  will  in  us.     If  a  man 
can  but  make  that  self-conquest,  can  resolve 
that  he  is  not  here  to  serve  himself,  but  to 
carry  out  some   thought   of   God,    that  he 
will  not  live  for  himself,  but  for  God  and 
his  fellow-men,  then  he  is  in  a  way  to  be  led 
by  God,  and  through  the  events  of  his  life 
he  wiU  be  led,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
that  which   in   him   God   intends.      It   is 
hardly  safe  to  try  to  identify  your  life  pur- 


pose: that  is  an  intellectual  effort  to  trace 
God's  thought,  and  it  is  seldom  practicable. 
And  we  are  apt  to  be  led  in  it  by  our  own 
pride  or  ambition  or  whim.  The  essential 
thing  is  that  general  self -surrender  to  the 
Infinite  Will, — the  genuine  and  i)erfect  con- 
sent with  God,  bringing  us  into  a  real  spir- 
itual union  with  him.  Then  we  enter  into 
everything  to  which  his  Providence  leads  us 
with  a  sense  that  it  is  his  thought.  As 
such,  it  is  essential  to  his  purpose.  And, 
remember,  whatsoever  is  essential  to  Gk>d's 
purpose  partakes  in  his  majesty.  So  a  dig- 
nity comes  over  commonest  things. 

"A  servant,  with  this  clause, 

Makes  drudgery  divine : 
Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  God's  laws 

Makes  that  and  th'  action  fine." 

Thus  come  three  grand  things  into  a 
man's  heart  and  life:  first,  a  perfect  glad 
indifference  as  to  the  form  and  the  theatre 
of  his  service ;  but,  second,  a  fervid  zeal  for 
his  service ;  and,  third,  unlimited  power  for 
his  service.  These  three  things  we  need 
quite  as  much  in  our  common  lives  as  the 
great  ones  need  them  in  theirs. 

Surely,  that  consecrated  indifference  we 
need.  Whether  we  will  or  not,  life  we  must 
take  as  it  comes  to  us.  We  can  mould  it  a 
little ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  a  factor 
presented  to  us.  To  fret  about  it  is  to 
waste  force.  But  we  want  something  better 
than  a  stoical  hardness.  This  is  what 
makes  it  luminous, — the  conviction  that  its 
issues  are  all  significant;  that  it  has  mean- 
ing ;  that,  when  Providence  lifted  you  upon 
a  high  plane,  and  gave  you  success,  happi- 
ness, wealth,  intellect,  it  was  for  a  pur- 
pose ;  and  that  equally  when  it  struck  down 
your  hand  as  your  prize  was  just  within 
grasp,  when  it  wrecked  your  happiness, 
when  it  gave  you  the  garments  of  heavinesa 
to  wear,  when  noble  powers  of  which  you 
may  be  conscious  have  been  steadily  ham- 
pered by  ill  health,  poverty,  sex,  or  that 
strange  thing  which  men  call  "luck,"  and 
denied  their  culture  and  their  outgo ;  when 
it  has  made  you  little  and  insignificant  in- 
stead of  important  and,  as  the  world  goes, 
great, — ^that  in  all  this,  also,  there  was  pur- 
pose. Both  these  things  are  hard  to  see,  my 
friends,  and  perhaps  the  former  and  brighter, 
which  dazzles  the  eye  that  sees,  as  hard  as 
the  latter  and  darker,  which  obscures  the 
object,  Grod's  providence,  which  we  need  to 
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see.  Bat  till  we  do  apprehend  this  truth, 
as  life  comes  to  us,  we  have  not  known  life. 
We  are  still  drifting  on  its  surface:  we  have 
no  moorings  in  its  depths.  It  is  a  hard 
and  high  effort,  in  the  midst  of  success  and 
delight,  to  dedicate  all  to  God.  It  costs  a 
struggle  to  accept  disappointment,  obscu- 
rity, defeat,  affliction,  submitting  to  God. 
But  he  who  catches  that  one  great  thought 
of  purpose  in  life  has  heard  the  first  syllable 
of  God's  message  to  him.  And,  after  the 
struggle  by  which  he  consents  to  God's  will 
in  him,  renouncing  selfish  desire,  welcom- 
ing trying  conditions,  accepting  a  stern  com- 
mission, always  the  angels  come  and  minis- 
ter to  him.  You  shall  know  you  have  seen 
yours;  for  he  will  have  brought  you 
heaven's  sure  token, — a  heart  at  rest.  So 
to  Gideon,  when  his  first  struggle  was  over, 
the  angel  spoke  "peace";  and  you,  like  him, 
when  you  have  triumphed,  can  go  out  and 
build  up  your  altar,  "Jehovah-Shalom," 
*'The  Lord  sends  peace." 

But  God  does  not  send  iXoih,  The  con- 
sciousness of  God  in  our  lives,  of  his 
thought  in  their  plan,  and  his  spirit  with 
us  in  their  unfolding,  always  brings  that 
second  goed  thing,  ztaU  You  cannot  help 
it.  Not  even  till  morning  could  Gideon 
wait,  but  that  very  night  must  sally  and 
cast  down  Baal's  altars.  Zeal  is  the  natural 
response  of  the  heart  to  truth.  He  who 
shows  it  not  may  have  discerned  truth  with 
his  head,  but  he  has  not  felt  it.  He  has 
seen  its  form:  he  has  not  been  touched  by 
its  essence.  Whatever  truth  really  touches 
you  kindles  you.  Truth  is  heat;  it  is  an 
electric  fluid:  it  bums,  it  agitates.  What  is 
there  you  are  ambitious  about?  Money? 
self-promotion?  fame?  What  makes  you 
eager?  The  truth  in  those  things  has 
touched  you  and  aroused  you.  So,  if  some 
higher  truth  penetrates  the  tissues  of  your 
heart,  it  will  likewise  quicken  you  and  send 
you  out  to  serve  it.  You  cannot  help  it. 
You  follow  the  vision. 

That  we  give  ourselves  so  to  the  lower, 
and  are  cold  and  sluggish  toward  the  higher, 
merely  shows  that  the  one  has  touched  us 
and  the  other  has  not.  See  what  a  handful 
of  men  did  for  the  world  eighteen  centuries 
ago !  See  what  as  few  did  for  this  country 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago !  What  had  hap- 
pened to  these  men?  The  truth  had  touched 
their  hearts,  that  was  all.     "I  am  come  to 


cast  fire  upon  the  earth,"  said  Jesus. 
Would  you  think  so  if  you  looked  in  at  the 
doors  of  many  of  the  churches  men  boild  in 
his  name?  If  we  all  really  felt  the  truths 
we  coolly  assent  to,  we  should  kindle  such  a 
blaze  on  each  altar  as  would  challenge  every 
eye  in  the  community,  and  warm  and  beckon 
every  heart. 

Probably,  let  us  confess  it,  we  believe 
something  else  a  little  more:  that  life  was 
made  for  business ;  that  quiet  is  a  pleasant 
thing  for  a  man ;  that  the  world  will  move 
on,  though  we  sit  idle ;  that  God  will  some- 
how save  the  world  if  we  do  not  help  him ; 
that  we  could  not  help  him  much  if  we 
tried.  Suppose  the  sense  of  the  infinite, 
indwelling,  fatherly  God  had  really  entered 
our  bosoms ;  suppose  the  example  of  Jesus 
and  his  saints,  of  older  or  of  modem  days, 
had  really  touched  our  hearts ;  suppose  the 
vanity  of  the  world's  life,  the  need  and 
hunger  of  many  an  unknown  fainting  soul, 
had  wakened  our  pity, — would  what  we  of 
the  Church  are  doing  for  God  and  man, 
now,  content  us?  Ah,  it  would  seem  but  as 
the  coin  one  tosses  to  a  beggar,  and  hurries 
on  to  his  farm  or  his  merchandise!  God 
forgive  us! 

And,  oh,  what  force  the  clear  conscious- 
ness of  God,  the  union  of  our  spirits  with 
God,  would  bring  into  our  lives !  Even  a 
man's  power  is  no  mean  thing,  if  it  is  con- 
centrated. We  are  weak  chiefly  becaase 
there  is  usually  division  within  us.  Con- 
science hinders  selfishness :  passion  and  self- 
love  hamper  aspiration.  Shaksi>ere  says, 
"Our  virtues  would  be  proud  if  oar  faults 
whipped  them  not,  and  our  faults  would 
despair  if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our 
virtues."  When  a  man  directs  but  only  his 
own  force  all  in  one  channel,  he  is  hard  to 
withstand:  sometimes  he  is  terrible.  That 
is  the  path  of  success,  young  man,  on  what- 
ever plane  you  choose  to  move.  Witness 
the  world's  great  ones,  evil  and  good.  Wit- 
ness many  a  character,  in  every  community, 
which  means  to  reach  its  ends, — and  does. 

But  add  to  a  man's  might  God's,  and  lor 
what  is  he  not  sufficient?  "By  thee  have 
I  run  through  troops,"  said  the  Psalmist: 
"by  thee  have  I  overleaped  high  walls." 
"Now,"  said  the  apostle,  "now  I  can  do 
all  things  through  Christ  who  strengtheneth 
me,"— Christ,  the  symbol  of  that  spiritoal 
union  with  God.     "I  will  go  to  Worms,'- 
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said  Luther,  "though  there  be  as  many 
devils  gathered  there  as  there  are  tiles  on 
the  house-tops  I"  ''I  will  not  equivocate, 
I  will  not  excuse,"  said  Garrison,  "I  will 
not   retreat   a  single   inch,    and   I  voill  be 

A  man  becomes  actually  invincible  whom 
Ood  re-enforces.  He  may  be  imprisoned, 
tortured,  slain ;  but  he  cannot  be  conquered. 
Prison,  rack,  stake,  become  his  fulcrum,  his 
coigne  of  vantage.  "If  I  be  lifted  up" 
(that  is,  crucified),  said  Jesus,  with  proud 
confidence  in  his  future,  "  if  I  be  lifted  up, 
I  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  And  the 
words  came  true. 

In  our  private  lives  we  need  strength  to 
bear  rather  than  to  do.  Our  active  tasks 
are  mostly  easy.  But  heavy  burdens  de- 
scend, sooner  or  later,  on  us  all.  I  am  per- 
fectly sure  we  could  bear  them  all,  and  be 
glad,  if  we  could  range  ourselves  with  God. 
To  do  so  is  to  enter  into  his  idea  of  our 
lives  and  of  the  world.  It  is  to  share  in 
his  designs,  and  the  sense  of  so  doing  will 
make  our  contributions  to  them  tolerable, 
though  they  be  heavy.  Our  desire  that  his 
thought  should  develop  itself  will  help  us. 
Our  confidence  in  the  ultimate  beneficence 
of  his  plan  will  help  us.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary—  abundant  instances  prove — that  we 
should  understand  our  experiences  or  sift 
their  purpose  and  meaning,  but  that  we 
should  confide  that  God  is  in  them ;  that  in 
our  trials,  as  in  our  active  duties,  the  Lord 
"looks  upon"  us,  "aenda"  us.  It  is  this 
confidence  of  faith  that  adds  his  might  to 
ours.  Then  he  bears  the  burthen :  we  only 
travel  at  his  side. 

I  think  a  great  number  have  this  confi- 
dence, as  it  were,  unwittingly.  What  phe- 
nomenon of  human  life  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  fortitude  and  calmness  with  which 
humanity  bears  its  afilictions?  The  face 
that  smiles  above  while  the  heart  aches 
below  is  characteriatic  of  the  race  that  is 
bom  to  sorrow  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.  It 
is  the  token  of  a  generic,  inborn,  constitu- 
tional confidence  in  the  goodness  of  the 
scheme  of  things  into  which  we  are  bom. 
It  is  the  sign  of  a  substantial,  if  not  con- 
scious and  not  developed,  sympathy  with 
God.  Take  away  that  trust,  and  we  should 
not  see  the  patience  and  cheer  in  which 
there  is,  often,  so  much  of  the  sublime. 

And,    indeed,   may  it  not  be  that  more 


than  this  is  true?  Hearts  wonder  at  them- 
selves that,  when  profound  exigencies  come, 
they  have  force  to  meet  them  that  they  knew 
not  of.  It  was  in  part  a  reserve,  no  doubt, 
on  which  before  they  had  no  occasion  to 
draw.  But  is  it  only  this?  Is  it  not, 
besides,  that  the  soul,  aroused  and  energized 
within  itself,  is  fitted  to  receive  and  does 
take  into  itself  positive  accessions  of  spirit- 
ual force  from  Him  in  whom  it  has  its 
being,  but  with  whom  it  had  before  estab- 
lished only  an  imperfect  and  languid  con- 
nection? 


WHY  IS  GAMBLING  A  SINf 


The  recent  scandalous  revelation  that  the 
soon-to-be  King  of  Great  Britain  and  head 
of  the  English  Church  is  one  of  the  leading 
gamblers  of  Europe  has  called  public  atten- 
tion anew,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  this 
country,  to  the  vice  and  sin  of  gambling. 

But  why  is  gambling  a  sin? 

There  are  no  Scriptural  injunctions 
against  it.  In  broad,  general  terms,  the 
Bible  may  be  said  not  to  touch  the  subject 
at  all.  Indirectly,  it  does  give  its  sanction 
to  the  principle  upon  which  gambling  is 
erected.  It  does  appeal  to  what  we  should 
call  the  law  of  chance  in  some  of  the  most 
solemn  and  sacred  interests  of  human  life. 
After  the  defection  of  Judas,  his  place  in 
the  ai>ostolate  was  filled  by  the  casting  of 
lots. 

But  we  must  remember  that  the  Bible  was 
created  at  a  time  when  men  knew  nothing 
of  the  scientifically  ascertained  doctrine  of 
chances.  To  them  the  casting  of  lots 
seemed  so  utterly  outside  any  law  of  cause 
and  effect  that  they  very  naturally  came  to 
regard  it  as  a  medium  for  communicating 
the  Divine  Will.  To  the  modem  scientific 
man  the  words  "  luck"  and  "  fortune"  have 
become  obsolete.  There  is  a  natural  law  in 
the  fall  of  a  die  as  well  as  in  the  movement 
of  a  planet.  But  this  was  a  problem  the 
ancient  world  had  never  solved.  There- 
fore, the  Bible  can  render  little  textual 
help  in  determining  the  question. 

So,  too,  if  we  come  to  the  question  from 
the  side  of  what  we  call  natural  and  ra- 
tional morality, — what  has  been  called  "the 
law  of  right  reason,"— we  shall  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
answer. 
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What  is  the  essence  of  gambling  apart 
from  its  necessary  or  accidental  adjuncts? 
Simply  what  we  call  in  common  speech  an 
appeal  to  the  law  of  chance.  And  what  is 
there  in  this  repugnant  to  the  law  of  natural 
morality?  Take  a  concrete  case.  You  have 
a  hundred  dollars,  and  I  have  a  like  amount. 
What  moral  harm  is  there  in  the  bare  fact 
of  our  staking  the  ownership  of  the  com- 
bined sums  upon  the  turn  of  the  dice  or  the 
color  of  a  card?  Supposing  we  have  come 
by  the  money  honestly,  and  nobody  has  a 
Just  claim  upon  it,  what  harm  has  been 
done  or  will  be  done  by  this  method  of  dis- 
posing of  it?  Granting  the  premises  of 
absolute  ownership,  who  can  logically  escape 
the  obvious  conclusion  that  no  harm  has 
been  done?  The  gambler  may  say,  "You 
spend  your  money  for  what  gives  you  the 
most  satisfaction,  and  give  no  account  to 
society.  I  get  the  most  pleasure  in  risking 
my  money  in  games  of  chance. "  Who  shall 
deny  his  moral  right  to  do  this?  Here  is 
the  whole  philosophy  of  gambling  in  a  nut- 
shell. And  you  may  put  it  under  a  micro- 
scope without  discovering  in  it  a  single 
moral  flaw. 

What  is  the  reason,  then,  for  that  deep 
and  ineradicable  moral  instinct  against  gam- 
bling which  grows  with  the  growth  of  civ- 
ilization? Why  is  it  that  in  Europe  this 
feeling  has  gained  such  strength  that  it  has 
destroyed  all  but  one  of  the  licensed  gam- 
bling-houses, and  will,  in  the  near  future, 
abolish  that?  Why  is  it  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  so  severely  condemned  for  his 
gambling  practices?  Why  is  it  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Louisiana,  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
bribes  that  have  been  offered,  determine  to 
extirpate  the  only  licensed  lottery  in  the 
United  States? 

Some  people  assert  this  feeling  of  moral 
reprobation  to  be  due  to  the  sin  of  getting 
something  for  nothing.  But  where  is  the 
sin  of  getting  something  for  nothing,  if 
I  stand  ready  to  give  something  for  noth- 
ing? Under  this  theory  the  gambler  who 
never  wins  and  always  loses  is  the  only  one 
who  doesn't  sin.  This  objection  cuts  a 
wider  swath  than  people  generally  imagine. 
Every  man  who  lives  without  labor  in  the 
world  is  getting  something  for  nothing. 

Again,  it  is  urged  that  gambling  is  mor- 
ally wrong  because  it  so  fatally  leads  to 
habits    of   wastefulness    and    extravagance; 


that  it  shows  the  truth  of  the  saying,  **  Soon 
got,  soon  gone."  The  obvious  reply  to  this 
would  be  that  these  results  are  only  con- 
comitants of  gambling,  not  essential  to  its 
spirit;  and  they  are  not  invariable  accom- 
paniments. There  are  thrifty  and  economi- 
cal gamblers  who  have  amassed  fortunes 
and  kept  them.  But  they  did  not  thereby 
escape  moral  reprobation. 

And  it  is  equally  true,  as  well  as  equally 
irrelevant,  that  gambling  seems  to  have  a 
powerful  attractiveness  for  all  the  manifes- 
tations of  sensual  life.  The  gambler  is 
usually  hand  and  glove  with  every  form  of 
sensual  vice.  But  this  objection,  like  the 
preceding  one,  does  not  lie  against  the  es- 
sential nature  of  gambling.  The  gambler 
might  be  a  saint  in  the  social  virtues,  but 
his  gambling  does  not  thereby  become  either 
reputable  or  moral.  In  the  moral  Judgment 
of  mankind,  the  gambler  may  never  cheat 
and  never  get  dnink  and  never  waste  his 
substance  and  never  make  himself  the  centre 
of  base  and  dissolute  companions;  but  he 
does  not  thereby  redeem  his  occupation  from 
disreputability. 

Then  why  this  moral  reprobation?  The 
explanations  for  it  are  generally  shallow, 
and  have  to  do  only  with  the  accessories, 
and  not  the  essence  of  the  thing  itself.  I 
think  we  must  go  deeper  than  80ciet> 
usually  cares  to  go  to  find  the  root  of  this 
moral  condemnation.  The  moral  instinct 
has  outrun  the  moral  judgment.  Just  so 
long  as  we  hold  the  current  philosophy  re- 
specting the  uae  of  money,  it  will  be  Impos- 
sible to  find  a  stable  foundation  for  the 
social  reprobation  of  gambling.  So  long  as 
men  and  women  say,  "My  money's  my  own. 
and  I  have  an  absolute  right  to  do  just  what 
I  please  with  it,"  just  so  long  wUl  it  be 
impossible  for  them  to  find  Just  grounds  for 
the  condemnation  of  the  gambling  spirit. 
Having  earned  or  inherited  property,  have 
I  an  unquestioned  right  to  throw  it  in  a 
well  or  pitch  it  into  the  sea  or  waste  it  at 
the  gaming-table,  if  I  choose  to  do  these 
things?  We  do  not  hold  this  philosophy  in 
relation  to  any  other  gift  of  Grod  except 
money?  You  never  say,  if  you  are  sane, 
'^My  life  is  my  own,  and  I  have  a  right  u> 
wreck  it  with  debauchery  or  bum  it  up  with 
rum  or  waste  it  in  suicide."  -You  never 
say  of  your  personal  liberty,  "My  right  of 
freedom  is  absolute :  nobody  has  any  right 
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to  restrain  it  or  restrict  it  or  limit  its 
exercise.  It  is  my  undoubted  privilege  to 
be  a  nuisance  or  a  danger  to  the  commu- 
nity. "  And  yet,  in  respect  to  money,  that 
does  seem  to  be  the  current  philosophy  of 
society.  Men  seem  willing  to  claim  for 
wealth  what  they  are  not  willing  to  claim 
for  the  dearer  possessions  of  life  and  liberty. 
One  strange  and  anomalous  phase  of  this 
philosophy  would  fill  us  with  wonder  if  it 
were  not  so  familiar.  It  is  that,  while  we 
are  straggling  for  money,  and  some  of  us 
sacrificing  almost  everything  for  money,  we 
seem  to  think  of  money  in  itself  as  an 
object  of  contempt,  as  something  to  be  de- 
spised, as  a  kind  of  unworthy  slave  to  lux- 
uries and  necessities.  Popular  phrases  show 
the  popular  philosophy.  The  reference  to 
wealth  as  "filthy  lucre"  and  "boodle,"  and 
the  like,  unconsciously  shows  this  state  of 
feeling.  If  a  minister  brings  the  subject  of 
money  into  his  pulpit,  many  good  people  feel 
that  he  has  jarred  upon  the  religious  sensi- 
bilities. 

Now,  I  say  that  this  state  of  mind  is 
unwholesome  and  productive  of  many  evils. 
We  need  a  new  and  higher  philosophy  of 
wealth.  Society  organized  in  the  form  of 
law  can  do  nothing  here.  The  rights  of 
individual  property  make  the  granite  foun- 
dation of  our  civilization.  But  the  individ- 
ual conscience,  awakened  to  its  higher  duty, 
can  do  everything.  It  must  begin  with  the 
very  essence  of  this  sense  of  ownership. 
You  say,  and  say  justly,  "  I  have  a  right  to 
do  what  I  like  with  my  own."  But  the 
exercise  of  that  right  is  morally  and  spirit- 
ually limited,  just  as  in  the  case  of  your 
life  and  liberty.  Tou  have  no  moral  right 
to  wreck  your  life.  You  have  no  moral 
right  to  turn  your  liberty  into  unholy  li- 
cense. In  these  gifts  you  are  joint  owner 
with  God  and  society.  As  one  has  truly 
said,  "You  have  the  right  to  be  a  man,  not 
the  right  to  be  a  wolf."  And  so,  in  this 
matter  of  wealth,  you  are  the  administrator 
of  what  belongs  to  you,  to  God,  and  to 
society.  No  man  lives  to  himself  alone. 
And  he  can  no  more  detach  his  money  from 
the  great  web  of  social  interests  than  he 
can  his  life  and  his  liberty.  There  is  no 
danger  of  society  losing  the  sense  of  the 
sacredness  of  private  ownership.  That  be- 
longs to  our  primeval  instincts.  There  is 
danger  of  not   adjusting  this  right  to  the 


whole  network  of  our  complex  social  rights 
and  obligations. 

I  think  that,  if  we  fully  realized  the  true 
function  of  wealth  in  social  life,  we  should 
approach  the  subject  in  a  vastly  different 
spirit  from  what  is  common.  Here  we  stand 
upon  a  pinnacle  of  accumulated  wealth 
which  the  struggling  and  agonizing  ages 
have  piled  for  us.  We  do  not  know  what 
tears  and  sorrow  and  self-sacrifice  have 
passed  into  our  common  heritage.  There 
passes  before  me  a  shadowy  line  of  the  for- 
gotten dead.  In  this  vision  I  see  some  with 
shoulders  bent  under  the  heavy  burdens  of 
faithful  toil.  Some  have  faces  corrugated 
with  the  lines  of  midnight  thought.  They 
delved  in  mines  and  quarries.  They  levelled 
the  forests,  and  fell  in  their  battle  with  un- 
tutored nature.  They  dreamed  into  living 
fact  the  glory  of  great  inventions.  They 
labored,  and  we  have  entered  into  their 
labors.  Most  of  the  splendid  instruments 
of  wealth  we  have  are  the  legacy  of  unre- 
membered  ancestry.  When  these  great  and 
solemn  facts  arise  before  my  imagination,  I 
think  of  wealth  as  something  consecrated. 
It  seems  like  flouting  the  precious  isifts  of 
God  to  speak  of  "  filthy  lucre"  and  contempt- 
uously of  the  "almighty  dollar."  If  we 
could  see  with  clearer  eyes,  that  dollar 
would  be  to  us  the  sacred  representative  of 
the  unsparing  labor  and  the  splendid  self- 
sacrifice  of  that  great  past  of  which  we  are 
the  heirs. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  only  in  this  new 
sense  of  the  consecration  of  wealth,  only  in 
a  better  realization  of  the  true  relationship 
we  bear  to  wealth,  that  we  can  find  the 
moral  condemnation  of  gambling.  If  I 
waste  my  money  in  senseless  and  meaning- 
less extravagance,  I  cannot  consistently  say 
to  my  son,  "It  is  wrong  for  you  to  waste 
yours  at  games  of  chance. "  If  I  say  to  him, 
"My  money  is  so  absolutely  mine  that  I 
have  a  moral  right  to  use  it  as  the  utmost 
selfishness  dictates,"  I  have  no  reply  if  his 
selfishness  finds  the  gambling  habit  its  nat- 
ural expression.  But,  if  I  have  a  serious 
sense  of  a  man's  true  relationship  to  the 
sacred  property  of  the  world ;  if  I  am  bound 
by  a  solemn  obligation  to  enjoy  my  money 
with  due  regard  to  the  social  l)ond ;  if  I  say 
that  wealth,  like  life  and  liberty,  is  to  be 
used  In  holiness,  that  I  have  no  more  right, 
when  judged  by  the  higher  ethics,  to  waste 
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that  wealth  than  I  have  to  waste  the  forces 
of  my  own  life;  if  I  can  enter  into  this 
higher  spirit  and  say  with  Christ,  ''We  are 
members  one  of  another," — then,  measured 
by  this  measure,  gambling  must  stand  abso- 
lutely condemned  by  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament.  And  out  of  its  hideous  selfish- 
ness we  can  see  the  natural  growth  of  all 
the  wastefulness  and  sensuality  and  social 
vulgarity  that  seem  to  follow  so  closely  in 
its  train.  There  is  one  phrase  in  the  New 
Testament  which,  as  Matthew  Arnold  says, 
is  habitually  misinterpreted.  Christ  does 
not  say,  "Ye  must  be  bom  again,"  but  "Te 
must  be  bom  from  above."  And  what  is 
true  of  the  individual  is  tme  of  society. 
Its  conceptions  and  judgments  must  be  re- 
bom  in  the  spirit  of  God. 

John  Snyder. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  UNITARIAN  SAINT: 

DOROTHEA  LTNDE  DIX.* 

Because  the  theme  is  every  way  grandly 
worthy,  because  for  many  reasons  you  ought 
to  know  the  story,  because  she  was  a  Unita- 
rian, because  her  work  was  so  unique,  I 
wish  to  tell  you  the  story  of  a  life  that  I 
trust  will  soon  be  more  familiar  to  many 
people,  but  which  is  little  known  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  nineteenth  century, — ^a  life 
so  distinguished  that  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me,  when  I  am  through,  that  nowhere, 
in  all  the  roll  of  names  that  the  world  has 
agreed  to  celebrate  and  admire,  can  there  be 
found  one  that  bums  with  a  finer,  truer, 
clearer  lustre  than  her  name.  My  friend. 
Rev.  Francis  Tiffany,  after  having  been  en- 
gaged on  it  for  three  or  four  years,  has 
recently  completed  "The  Life  of  Dorothea 
Lynde  Dix."    She  is  our  Unitarian  saint. 

She  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  April,  1802, 
in  the  little  town  of  Hampden,  Me. ,  a  few 
miles  down  the  Penobscot  River  from  the 
city  of  Bangor.  The  childhood  of  the  little 
girl  was  somewhat  neglected,  comparatively 
poor,  and  had  very  little  in  it  of  sunshine. 
Indeed,  she  used  to  say  in  after  years  that 
she  had  no  childhood.  By  the  time  she  is 
fourteen  she  is  teaching  school,  making  her 
dresses  longer  than  would  be  worn  by  a 
child  of  that  age,  so  that  she  may  appear 

•From  a  sermon  preached  in  Unity  Charch, 
Boston. 


older  and  command  the  respect  and  obedi- 
ence of  her  pupils.  But  her  health  i3  poor; 
and,  as  time  goes  by,  she  breaks  down,  and 
begins  to  wonder  whether  she  will  be  able 
ever  to  render  any  service  to  herself  or  to 
others.  Frail,  weak,  liable  to  frequent  hem- 
orrhages, she  hardly  knows  what  her  future 
destiny  is  to  be ;  but  at  last  she  enters  the 
home  of  Dr.  Channing,  becomes  the  teacher 
of  his  children,  and  with  his  family  es- 
capes the  severe  climate  of  Boston,  spending 
one  winter  in  the  country  in  Rhode  Island. 
at  the  doctor's  country  home,  and  another 
in  the  tropical  island  of  St.  Croix.  She 
recovers  her  strength  and  renews  her  health 
under  these  favoring  infiuences ;  and  at  last 
we  find  her  again  in  Boston  at  about  the  age 
of  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight,  founding  a 
school  in  earnest  in  the  old  Dix  mansion 
house  of  her  grandmother,  with  the  distinct 
and  definite  purpose  of  winning  for  herself 
a  competence,  so  that  she  need  not  W 
obliged  to  look  to  any  other  for  help  and 
independence  for  herself  or  for  her  brother. 
She  organizes  a  day  and  boarding  school, 
then,  and  for  several  years  devotes  herself 
to  it  with  assiduity,  and  is  successful  both 
as  a  teacher  and  financially.  But  this  is 
not  enough  for  the  weak,  comparatlTely  frail 
woman ;  and,  while  she  is  carrying  on  this 
school,  she  organizes  another,  free  for  the 
poor  and  neglected  children  of  the  street,— a 
school  held  in  a  room  over  the  stable  con- 
nected with  the  mansion  house.  And  these 
two  schools  she  carries  on  together  for  some 
time.  But  at  last  the  burden  is  too  heavy. 
She  breaks  down  completely  under  the 
strain,  and  is  obliged  to  go  abroad. 

By  this  time,  with  some  savings,  the 
reward  of  her  own  efforts,  and  a  little 
money  left  her  by  her  grandmother,  she 
finds  herself  in  a  position  of  personal  inde- 
pendence. She  is  not  rich ;  but  she  is  able 
hereafter  to  live  her  own  life  and  follow  her 
own  impulses.  She  goes  abroad,  then,  to 
find  herself,  when  she  lands  in  Liverpool, 
so  completely  broken  down  that  she  is  not 
able  to  reach  London.  So,  delivering  s  let- 
ter which  Dr.  Channing  had  given  her  to 
a  prominent  gentleman  in  Liverpool,  she 
enters  his  home,  and  is  there  a  long  time, 
a  helpless,  hopeless  invalid.  But  she  re- 
covers. Her  strong  will  power  dominated 
the  flesh  then,  as  it  did  through  the  long 
years  that  followed,  when  it  compelled  her 
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to  do  things  which  another  would  not  have 
undertaken  even  in  health,  perhaps;  for 
all  her  life  she  was  as  much  an  invalid  as 
are  many  of  those  who  spend  their  time 
wandering  over  the  world  merely  in  search 
of  health  and  recuperation. 

On  her  return  to  this  country, — and  it  is 
now  about  the  year  1841, — what  seemed  like 
an  accident  reveals  to  her  her  life-work. 
Some  of  the  students  at  the  Divinity  School 
in  Cambridge  have  undertaken  the  work  of 
giving  Sunday-school  instruction  in  the 
House  of  Correction  at  East  Cambridge; 
and  one  of  those  students,  feeling  that  some 
other  hand  than  his  ought  to  deal  with  the 
problems  that  he  finds  there,  and  that  a 
woman's  heart  and  consecrated  purpose 
ought  to  be  enlisted,  at  last  goes  to  Miss 
Dix  for  advice  and  counsel,  and  her  answer 
is,  "I  will  be  there  next  Sunday."  She  finds 
the  condition  of  things  in  this  asylum  such 
that  her  heart  is  touched  and  stirred,  and 
she  feels  that  now  at  last  the  call  has  come 
from  on  high  for  her  to  accomplish  a  task 
which  none  other  seems  ready  to  undertake. 

Right  here  I  must  pause  to  hint  at, — I 
should  not  dare  picture  it,  had  I  the  power 
to  paint  it ;  I  should  not  dare  to  tell  you  all 
the  truth, — to  hint  at,  I  say,  the  condition 
of  things  here  in  New  England  and  through- 
out the  United  States  and  the  civilized 
world  in  the  care, — shall  I  say  care  f — in 
the  treatment  of  the  insane, — a  condition 
such  as  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to-day 
to  comprehend.  Insanity,  on  the  part  of 
the  lower  barbarous  races  of  the  world,  has, 
curiously  enough,  generally  been  treated 
with  extraordinary  tenderness  and  rever- 
ence. Almost  always  in  the  Old  World  and 
under  the  old  religions  insanity  was  sup- 
posed to  be  possession, — spirit  possession,  not 
necessarily  possession  by  evil  spirits,  either ; 
and  sometimes  among  the  barbarous  races 
even  to-day  you  will  find  an  insane  person 
tenderly  treated  and  cared  for,  his  words 
watched  and  taken  down,  with  the  possibil- 
ity that  they  may  prove  a  divine  oracle. 
But,  under  the  teachings  of  Christianity, 
which  taught  not  only  the  goodness  of  God 
and  heaven,  but  the  horrors  of  hell  and  the 
malignity  of  Satan,  it  came  to  be  generally 
believed  that  insanity  was  demoniacal  pos- 
session. You  find  that  believed  and  taught 
almost  all  through  the  New  Testament. 
This  belief  came  down   through  the  ages. 


and  was  a  common  one  throughout  New 
England  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  And,  when  that  had  par- 
tially died  out,  it  was  not  thought  that 
insanity  was  a  physical  disease,  but  that  it 
was  mental  perversion,  mental  corruption; 
that  it  meant  malignity,  deviltry;  and  that 
the  person,  if  not  consciously  in  league 
with  evil  spirits,  had  brought  himself  into 
such  a  moral  condition  that  he  was  under 
their  infiuence  and  guidance.  And  so  an 
insane  person  was  not  looked  upon  as 
merely  ill  and  one  to  be  gently  treated  and 
cared  for,  but  was  regarded  as  an  outcast 
and  as  one  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  cure,  and  so  must  be  beaten  down,  sub- 
dued, controlled,  at  all  hazards. 

As  Miss  Dix  went  on  her  way,  studying 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  in  Massachusetts, 
she  found  cases  like  this:  One  man  in  a 
cage, — a  stone  cage,  to  be  sure, — only  a  few 
feet  square,  with  no  light,  no  ventilation, 
with  no  fire,  even  in  our  New  England  win- 
ters, with  an  iron  collar  around  his  neck, 
and  an  iron  chain  attached  to  it  and  fas- 
tened to  the  solid  stone  fioor.  And  here  he 
was  week  after  week,  mouth  after  month, 
year  after  year,  sometimes  a  part  of  the  toes, 
the  feet,  or  the  hands  frozen  away,  his  food 
pushed  in  to  him,  as  it  would  be  pushed  to 
a  mad  dog  that  for  some  unaccountable  rea- 
son was  permitted' to  live.  This  is  one  in- 
stance out  of  thousands.  It  was  generally 
true  that  the  insane  throughout  Massachu- 
setts, as  indeed  throughout  the  country, 
were  sold,  bid  off,  not  to  the  highest  bidder, 
but  to  the  lowest, — bid  o£f  to  the  care  of  a 
man  who  would  keep  them  for  the  least 
money  for  the  following  year;  and  they 
were  left,  with  no  supervision,  no  care,  to 
the  person  who  had  thus  taken  the  contract 
to  keep  them  for  the  year,  and  who  was  al- 
lowed to  treat  them  very  much  as  he  pleased. 
A  picture  is  drawn  of  ''Old  Bedlam,"  as  the 
Bethlehem  Hospital  in  London  was  called, 
in  about  the  year  1770;  and  this  shows  us 
the  place  turned  into  a  public  show.  An  in- 
come was  received  of  several  hundred  pounds 
per  year  from  the  curiosity-mongers,  those 
who  were  permitted  to  go  there  as  they 
would  visit  a  menagerie,  and  see  these  men 
cursing,  fighting,  and  raving,  treating  it  as 
an  entertainment.  Not  uncommonly,  when 
the  men  were  particularly   severe   in  their 
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outbreaks,  they  were  beateu  with  clubs, 
subdued  like  wild  beasts, — anything  to  con- 
trol them. 

This  is  a  hint  of  what  was  universal  here 
in  our  New  England,  all  through  this  coun- 
try, in  England,  on  the  continent, — all  over 
the  civilized  world,  in  fact.  Here,  then, 
was  the  task  which  Miss  Dix  undertook. 
She  wrote  no  articles,  and  she  called  no 
public  meetings.  She  asked  no  one  to  help 
her,  but  she  started  on  a  tour  of  investiga- 
tion. She  visited  every  almshouse,  every 
jail,  every  place  where  the  poor  and  the 
insane  were  taken  care  of,  throughout  the 
entire  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
She  visited  them  alone  and  on  her  own 
responsibility;  and  then  she  drew  up  her 
memorial,  stating  the  facts  of  her  own  per- 
sonal observation,  and  appealed  to  the  leg- 
islature for  help.  She  was  attacked.  The 
things  that  she  said  were  true  were  called  a 
pack  of  lies.  There  was  conservatism  to  be 
met.  Doctors  who  had  never  found  any 
other  way  of  treating  the  insane  than  this 
naturally  thought  it  was  an  impeachment 
of  their  wisdom,  and  they  fought  against  it. 
Legislators,  willing  enough  to  use  money 
for  their  own  personal  ends  or  to  carry  out 
any  scheme  that  a  friend  was  interested  in, 
were  very  jealous  of  the  use  of  public 
money  for  the  advancement  of  any  such 
cause  as  this.  But  she  called  around  her 
strong,  noble,  faithful,  lamest  men, — ^men 
like  Horace  Mann,  like  Dr.  Howe,  like 
Charles  Sumner, — men  who  knew  that  what 
she  said  was  true ;  and  she  swept  the  State, 
and  carried  her  reform.  Was  she  contented 
then?    This  was  simply  the  first  step. 

She  visited  another  State,  and  then  an- 
other, and  then  another,  on  a  campaign  that 
was  to  last  until  her  life  ceased  or  the  work 
was  done  all  over  the  land.  With  her  own 
means,  with  one  dress  and  a  light  hand-bag, 
sending  her  trunk  on  ahead,  she  travelled. 
And,  in  those  days,  what  did  it  mean  to 
travel?  Not  steamboats,  not  luxurious  Pull- 
man coaches,  but  stage-coaches,  private  con- 
veyances,— any  and  every  means  by  which 
a  person  who  was  bound  on  a  mission  of 
mercy  like  this  could  get  from  one  place  to 
another.  She  travelled  by  night  and  trav- 
elled by  day,  and  always  alone.  As  she 
went  through  the  South,  finding  at  last  that 
the  drivers  there  were  very  careless  in  regard 
to  providing  means   for  getting  out  of  any 


difficulty,  she  took  along  with  her,  as  part 
of  her  regular  baggage,  tools  with  which  to 
mend  a  broken  wagon  or  to  put  in  order  a 
conveyance  that  had  fallen  to  pieces,  so  that 
she  might  continue  on  her  work  of  mercy. 
Sometimes  aground  on  a  sand-bar  in  the 
Mississippi  or  the  Ohio,  night  and  day, 
summer  and  winter,  she  travelled.  Her 
method  was,  as  in  the  first  place,  simply  to 
travel  quietly  all  over  the  State,  and  inTes- 
tigate  the  condition  of  things  for  herself; 
and  then  to  go  to  the  capital,  rally  around 
her  some  strong,  noble  men,  such  as  she 
knew  she  could  trust  in,  and  stay  there  and 
work  imtil  she  carried  the  legislature  and 
established  a  new  condition  of  things. 

One  or  two  illustrations  of  her  persuasive 
power  may  be  given.  In  one  of  our  cities 
she  was  in  great  need  of  money  to  help 
carry  on  this  public  work ;  and  she  went  to 
the  very  man  who,  though  worth  several 
millions,  was  the  least  likely  to  help  her. 
He  knew  what  she  came  for,  and  tried  to 
put  her  ofif,  and  talked  about  everything 
else;  but  at  last  she  quietly  gained  his  at- 
tention, and  talked  for  an  hour  on  the  sub- 
ject nearest  her  heart.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  he  said,  "What  do  you  want  me  to 
do?"  "I  want  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
this  moment  for  this  object."  "You  shall 
have  it,"  was  the  answer.  In  Washington, 
after  she  had  carried  the  bill  for  its  estab- 
lishment through  Congress,  she  decided  that 
the  very  place  for  the  asylum  was  the  pri- 
vate residence  of  a  man  of  wealth, — a  place 
to  which  he  was  much  attached  on  account 
of  old  family  associations,  and  which  he 
did  not  wish  to  give  up.  She  said,  "This 
is  the  place."  The  man  said:  "I  will  not 
sell  it.  No  money  can  buy  it.  I  do  not 
wish  to  sell  it."  But  she  went  to  him,  and 
talked  with  him  and  pleaded  with  him  until 
she  had  touched  his  heart  in  regard  to  the 
grand  cause  in  which  she  was  engaged,  and 
finally  he  consented  to  sell  the  estate  for 
less  than  the  real  market  price,  though  he 
signed  the  deed  with  tears  on  his  face  at 
parting  with  it ;  but  she  had  touched  him 
so  that  he  held  her  in  the  highest  love, 
reverence,  and  esteem  from  that  time  until 
the  day  of  his  death.  These  are  illustra- 
tions simply  of  the  patience,  the  persist- 
ence, the  winning  power  of  one  consecrated 
to  a  high  and  noble  cause,  and  with  whom 
there  was  not  the  slightest  personal  or  pri- 
vate end  to  gain. 
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So  she  travelled  in  those  old  days,  when 
travelling  meant  weariness  and  suffering, 
all  over  this  land,  from  Maine  to  Texas, 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic,  until 
she  had  revolutionized  the  treatment  of  the 
poor  and  the  insane  throughout  the  whole 
land.  By  this  time  she  is  worn  and  broken 
and  old.  She  is  obliged  to  go  abroad  again 
for  rest.  How  does  she  rest?  She  reaches 
England ;  and,  finding  that  the  condition  of 
things  there  is  no  better  than  here,  she  can- 
not rest.  She  goes  to  London,  gets  the  ear 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  of  those  most  inter- 
ested, carries  the  appointment  of  a  royal 
commission,  and  works  a  revolution  through- 
out the  British  Islands  before  she  is  done. 
Is  she  contented  then?  She  goes  on  the 
continent,  to  France.  She  visits  Italy. 
Here  she  has  a  personal  interview  with  Pius 
IX.,  wins  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelll,  and  revolutionizes  the-  treatment  of 
the  insane  in  the  city  of  Kome.  Then  she 
goes  on  to  Greece,  to  Austria,  to  Russia, 
not  knowing  any  of  the  languages,  travel- 
ling always  alone,  winning  her  way  every- 
where, and  carrying  similar  reforms. 

She  goes  to  Constantinople ;  and,  strangely 
enough,  this  woman,  Puritan  in  every  fibre, 
Christian  in  every  thought  and  aspiration, 
is  compelled  to  admit  that  here  in  this  city, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  sink  of  all 
iniquities,  the  worst  place  in  all  the  world, 
she  finds  an  intelligent,  loving,  human 
treatment  of  the  insane,  such  as  she  has 
never  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  So 
well  is  the  work  done  that  she  says,  "  There 
is  nothing  here  for  me  to  do,''  and  simply 
leaves  the  place  as  she  finds  it,  and  turns 
elsewhere  for   her  work. 

She  comes  back  to  America,  now  sixty 
years  of  age.  It  is  near  1861,  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  She  has  already  rendered  a  ser- 
vice and  accomplished  a  work  the  like  of 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  never  achieved 
by  any  private  woman  since  the  world 
began.  Is  she  contented?  She  is  in  Tren- 
ton, N.J.,  visiting  the  asylum  which  she 
has  founded  there,  when  the  United  States 
troops  are  fired  upon  by  the  mob  in  Balti- 
more. Three  hours  after  the  old  Massachu- 
setts Sixth  passed  through  the  city,  she 
passes  through,  boards  the  last  train  leaving 
Baltimore  for  Washington,  and  reports  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  for  service  so  long  as 
the  war  shall  last. 


Eight  here  I  must  stop  to  tell  you  one 
thing  that  I  think  probably  very  few  people 
in  America  know.  You  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  supposed  to  have  been 
a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Lincoln  at 
about  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
It  was  intended  that  he  should  never  reach 
Washington  alive,  that  Washington  should 
be  captured,  that  the  national  archives 
should  be  taken  possession  of  on  the  part 
of  the  South,  and  that  the  South  should  be 
declared  the  United  States.  This  was  the 
plot.  Who  discovered  it?  Miss  Dix.  Her 
knowledge  of  the  South,  her  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  condition  of  affairs 
there,  made  her  fully  aware  of  what  was 
going  on ;  and  she  went  to  the  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Baltimore  Railroad,  and 
told  him  all  about  it.  This  led  to  his  send- 
ing out  spies  in  every  direction  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  what  she  had  said ;  and  he  and 
those  acquainted  with  the  secret  history  of 
the  Rebellion  from  that  day  to  this  know 
that  probably  the  saving  of  Washington  was 
due  to  Miss  Dix,  and  that  the  fact  that 
Lincoln  lived,  and  that  we  have  the  grand 
inheritance  of  his  service  and  his  name, 
was  due  to  our  Unitarian  saint. 

But,  to  return  to  Miss  Dix's  services  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  She  is  placed  by 
the  War  Department  in  charge  of  all  the 
women  nurses  in  the  national  hospitals  in 
and  around  the  capital ;  and  here  through- 
out the  war  she  stays,  untiring,  devoting  day 
and  night  to  her  work.  She  makes  a  great 
many  enemies,  but  is  ever  supported  by  the 
War  Department,  who  know  the  efficient 
work  she  is  doing.  At  the  end,  what  is 
her  reward?  Secretary  Stanton  appealed  to 
her,  and  said,  **  What  shall  the  nation  do 
for  you  now  in  recognition  of  your  services 
in  its  time  of  need?"  He  proposed  calling 
a  great  public  meeting,  which  should  be 
presided  over  by  the  highest  officials  of  the 
land.  This  she  refused.  He  proposed  that 
Congress  should  pass  a  bill,  making  her  an 
appropriation  of  money.  She  refused. 
"What,  then,  shall  we  do  for  you?"  She 
answered,  half-banteringly,  not  expecting 
him  to  accept  the  suggestion,  "Give  me  the 
flags  of  my  country."  Whereupon  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  immediately  ordered  a  beauti- 
ful pair  of  United  States  flags  to  be  made 
for  and  presented  to  her.  At  her  death  she 
bequeathed  these  flags  to  Harvard  College; 
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and  to-day  they  hang  suspended  over  .the 
main  portal  of  Memorial  Hall.  This  was 
the  only  reward  she  asked  or  would  reeeive 
for  her  services  to  the  nation. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  war  she 
devoted  herself  to  carrying  out  the  commis* 
si 6ns  that  had  been  left  in  her  hands  by  the 
sick  and  dying,  and  in  helping  to  provide 
government  support  for  the  more  pressing 
cases  of  need.  She  also  devoted  herself  to 
the  task  of  inducing  Congress  to  erect  a 
monument  to  the  dead  heroes  in  the  cemetery 
at  Hampton,  Ya.  This  she  accomplished; 
and  the  monument  now  stands  there,  with 
orderly  rows  of  arms  and  cannon  about  it, 
as  a  memorial  to  those  thousands  and  thou- 
sands who  are  sleeping  there.  Was  this, 
then,  enough? 

For  the  next  fifteen  years  she  devoted 
herself,  still  untiringly,  to  the  same  great 
cause  to  which  she  had  given  herself  early 
in  life.  The  South  was  utterly  disorgan- 
ized, and  many  of  the  asylums  were  left  so 
impoverished  that  they  were  practically  fall- 
ing into  decay.  Curiously  enough,  though 
she  had  rendered  such  service  to  the  North 
during  the  war,  and  had  never  concealed 
her  loyalty,  she  had  so  won  the  love  of  the 
South  by  what  she  had  done  for  them  in 
years  past  that  she  was  welcomed  back  with 
enthusiasm  to  take  up  her  old  work  once 
more. 

I  have  omitted  many  features  of  her  life. 
She  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  interested  in 
the  life-saving  service  for  sailors  and  those 
suffering  from  wreck  on  our  coast,  and  also 
in  such  things  as  the  establishment  of 
drinking-fountains  for  poor  and  tired 
horses,  and  other  beasts  of  burden.  Indeed, 
whatever  could  possibly  enter  the  heart  and 
the  brain  of  a  noble,  consecrated  woman  in 
behalf  of  any  creature  that  could  feel  and 
was  suffering  became  her  care.  She  labored 
on  in  this  way,  reorganizing,  continuing, 
and  completing  her  work  until  she  was 
eighty  years  old.  A  characteristic  picture 
of  her  at  this  time — the  last  time  she  was 
in  New  England — is  drawn  by  an  old  friend 
of  hers.  He  tells  how  she  appeared  at  his 
house  late  one  stormy  winter  night  here  in 
Massachusetts,  old  and  chilled  to  the  very 
marrow.  He  built  his  fires  as  hot  as  he 
could :  his  wife  got  her  to  bed  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  piled  on  blankets  to  get  her 
warm.      He   thoroughly   believed    that  she 


was  in  for  a  long  sickness,  feared  pneumo- 
nia, and  thought  that  the  end  had  surely 
come.  When  she  started  to  go  upstairs  to 
bed,  he  offered  to  assist  her;  but  she  de- 
clined. Even  then,  she  must  walk  her  way 
alone.  The  next  morning,  instead  of  find- 
ing her  ill,  she  was  up  early,  and  off;  for 
she  was  on  one  of  her  tours  of  Inspection  to 
see  how  the  great  work  of  her  life  was  being 
carried  on. 

But  the  end  was  now  near  at  hand. 
Eighty  years  of  age,  with  a  life-work  like 
this  behind  her,  she  went  at  last  to  the 
asylum  at  Trenton,  which  she  called  her 
first-bom  child ;  for  it  was  the  first  one  she 
had  thoroughly  established  and  endowed  by 
State  aid.  There  she  was  taken  too  ill  to 
pursue  her  work  any  farther;  and  for  five 
years  she  lingered,  the  guest  of  this  "  first- 
bom  child,"  until  at  last,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five,  the  end  came,  and  she  fell 
quietly  asleep.  She  had  asked  the  physi- 
cian in  charge  not  to  give  her  anything  to 
cloud  her  mind,  even  to  ease  the  pain,  and 
to  be  sure  and  let  her  know  when  the  end 
was  coming ;  for  she  wished  to  go  through 
this  last  phase  of  her  experience  on  earth 
clear-headed  and  open-eyed. 

Such  is  just  a  brief  outline,  a  little  hint, 
of  a  work  of  this  nineteenth  century.  Does 
it  seems  to  you  that  the  age  of  heroism  has 
gone  by,  that  the  time  for  saints  is  in  the 
days  of  old?  Friends,  let  me  repeat :  in  all 
the  calendar  of  the  saints,  among  all  the 
revered  women  of  all  the  world,  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  I  do  not  know  of 
one  who,  in  a  private  station,  and  as  the 
result  of  her  own  initiative,  the  result  of  her 
own  tireless  devotion,  accomplished  anything 
like  such  a  work  in  the  alleviation  of  human 
suffering,  the  delivering  of  the  world  from 
wrong.  I  am  proud  of  her  as  the  product 
of  humanity.  They  abuse  this  poor  old 
humanity  of  ours.  They  tell  us  it  is  ali 
and  utterly  evil,  totally  conupt;  but  here 
was  one  inspired  with  a  grand  belief  in 
humanity,  which  was  one  of  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  early  Unitarianism  as  taught  by 
Dr.  Channing.  Here  was  one  who  believed 
in  humanity,  and  who  has  taught  us  in  her 
own  life  what  sort  of  beautiful,  fragrant 
flower,  and  what  sort  of  luscious  fruit  this 
old  stock  of  humanity  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing. Point  me  out,  if  you  will,  all  the 
mean,   contemptible    characters    that    ever 
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lived,  and  say,  "These  are  characteristic  of 
man."  I  will  turn,  then,  and  say:  "Before 
you  have  exhausted  the  characteristics  of 
this  human  race  of  ours,  you  must  include 
in  it  characters  like  hers.  These  are  what 
humanity  is  capable  of  on  its  upward  side." 
She  believed,  as  do  I,  that  there  is  the  germ, 
in  the  lowest,  meanest,  poorest  creature  that 
wears  the  human  form,  of  all  that  she  illus- 
trated, of  all  that  she  became.  Let  us, 
then,  instead  of  thinking  that  our  life  is 
commonplace  and  bare,  and  that  humanity 
is  contemptible, — let  us  leain  that  humanity 
is  capable  of  this,  and  have  an  increase  of 
faith  in  our  race. 

Shall  we,  as  Unitarians,  be  proud  of  her? 
Yes,  if  by  the  word  "  proud"  we  mean  that 
grand  rejoicing  in  the  possibility  of  our 
faith  to  produce  the  noblest  results  of  char- 
acter and  life, — not  that  petty  pride  which 
is  content  with  what  is  already  achieved, 
but  that  grand  pride  which  gathers  from 
past  achievements  impulse  for  conquests  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Let  us  learn  one  more  lesson,  and  that  as 
cheer  and  comfort  and  assurance  for  our- 
selves. What  did  she  do  that  any  woman, 
any  man,  set  free  from  other  tasks,  might 
not  have  accomplished  in  her  or  his  time? 
There  must  have  been  some  marvellous  per- 
sonal power  about  her,  of  course ;  but  there 
was  no  distinguishing  intellectual  ability. 
There  was  only  this  faithfulness,  this  tire- 
lessness,  this  persistency,  this  determination 
that  what  ought  to  be  done  should  be  done. 
That  is  the  dominant  characteristic.  You 
and  I,  friends,  may  not  be  able  to  achieve 
as  much.  There  may  not  be  the  opportu- 
nity. The  task  clearly  outlined  may  not  be 
set  before  us.  Our  time  may  be  frittered 
away  by  a  thousand  cares,  by  a  thousand 
demands  upon  us;  but  the  one  thing  that 
never  ought  to  be  foi^otten,  and  which  we 
can  each  one  of  us  cultivate,  is  the  same 
spirit,  the  same  temper,  the  same  character, 
the  same  devotion,  and  be  as  much  as  in  us 
lies,  and  as  far  as  our  opportunity  goes, 
sainted  like  her.  That  is  possible.  And, 
though  we  seem  chained,  hindered  on  every 
hand,  let  us  remember  that  word  of  Brown- 
ing,— 

"What  I  would  be, 

And  was  not,  comforts  me." 

It  is  what  we  would  be,  what  we  try  to 
be,  what  we  seek  to  accomplish,  the  aspira- 


tion, the  purpose,  the  way  we  are  facing, 
that  classifies  us,  and  tells  what  we  are. 
Well,  then,  we  are  proud  of  our  Unitarian 
saint,  and  rejoice  in  the  work  that  she  ac- 
complished. Let  it  be  impulse  and  motive 
in  our  lives  to  do  what  we  can  to  help  on 
the  cause  of  the  same  humanity  that  in- 
spired her.  M.  J.  Savage. 
Boston. 

JEWS  AND  CHRISTIANS* 

LET    US    TUNNEL  THE  ALPS    OF    PREJUDICE 
THAT  SEPARATE  US. 


Fortune  is  as  partial  in  her  dealing  with 
nature  as  she  is  with  man.  For  some  local- 
ities she  has  not  a  smile,  for  others  not  even 
a  look :  she  passes  them  by  without  a  care 
or  pity  for  their  mean  and  beggarly  appear- 
ance. Upon  others,  again,  she  heaps  her 
favors  with  prodigal  lavishness.  Of  this 
latter  mode  of  Fortune^s  dealing,  a  striking 
illustration  fell  under  my  observation  two 
summers  ago  in  Switzerland,  along  the  road 
that  stretches  between  Lucerne  and  the  en- 
trance of  St.  Gothard  tunnel.  All  along 
this  mountain  stretch,  scenery,  poetry,  and 
science  vie  with  each  other  for  supremacy. 

We  have  travelled  on  foot  and  by  boat. 
We  now  proceed  by  rail,  and  discover  at 
once  that,  as  scenery  and  poetry  are  here 
represented  by  their  fairest  specimens,  so  is 
engineering  skill.  Higher  and  higher,  along 
its  spiral  ascent,  puffs  the  almost  breathless 
locomotive,  across  yawning  chasms,  along 
the  edges  of  horrible  precipices,  over  dizzy- 
ing bridges,  under  which  thunder  mighty 
cataracts,  into  the  mountain,  and,  curving 
within  the  tunnel,  out  of  the  same  moun- 
tain side  again,  higher  up,  to  repeat  the 
same  wondrous  loop-tunne]  feat  on  the  other 
side,  and  again  on  this  side,  and  thus, 
again  and  again,  through  miles  of  tunnels, 
until  the  entrance  of  the  greatest  of  them 
all,  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  is  reached. 

Here,  at  Goschenen,  we  alight,  to  do 
reverence  to  one  of  the  most  colossal  en- 
gineering feats  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
to  fully  grasp  that  enormous  undertaking 
that  consumed  ten  years^  of  time  (1872- 
1882) ,  the  labor  of  over  three  thousand  men 
daily,  and  over  eleven  millions  of  dollars. 
Before  us  is  the  vast  St.  Gothard  mountain 

•A  part  of  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Reform 
Congregation,  Keneseth  Israel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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range,  towering  six  thousand  feet  high,  at 
its  foot  a  black  hole,  which  stretches 
through  the  entire  range,  and  ends,  nine 
and  one-fourth  miles  to  the  south  of  its 
beginning,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps, 
in  the  little  town  Airolo. 

The  most  wonderful  feature  of  all  remains 
yet  to  be  told.  The  boring  of  this  tunnel 
was  carried  on  simultaneously  on  both  sides 
of  the  St.  Gothard.  Both  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land toiled,  each  from  her  own  side,  ten 
years  long,  to  overcome  that  mighty  barrier, 
which  the  earth,  in  one  of  her  convulsions, 
had  cast  up  between  them,  and  which  had 
presented  almost  unsurmountable  difficul- 
ties to  their  union.  It  was  a  work  of  love. 
Each  was  eager  to  reach  the  other,  and  the 
work  proceeded  fast;  and  yet  there  were 
days  of  doubt  and  despair.  Both  labored  in 
the  dark,  six  thousand  feet  beneath  the  Go- 
thard top.  The  enormous  heights,  the  dan- 
gerous glaciers  and  avalanches,  the  gaping 
gorges  and  deep  ravines,  made  measure- 
ments unreliable.  May  not  much  of  their 
labor  be  for  naught?  Instead  of  working 
toward  a  common  meeting-point,  may  they 
not  be  widely  off  their  mark?  But  their 
wills  to  meet  seemed  to  act  as  righting 
magnets.  The  welcome  sound  of  busy  tools 
came,  at  last,  from  the  opposite  sides ;  and 
soon  Italy  and  Switzerland  shook  hands  in 
the  heart  of  the  St.  Gothard  range. 

What  had  seemed  impossible  had  become 
a  fact.  A  journey  that  had  formerly  been 
connected  with  infinite  hardships  and  dan- 
gers and  great  loss  of  time  could  now  be 
made  by  rail  in  sixteen  minutes,  and  with 
ease.  Switzerland  had  now  an  easily  ap- 
proachable warming-place  for  the  winter, 
and  Italy  a  cooling-place  for  the  summer. 
The  Swiss  people  could  now  enjoy  more 
freely  the  luxuries  and  delicacies  of  the 
southern  clime,  and  the  Italians  observe 
and  copy  the  industrious  and  frugal  and  virt- 
uous life  of  their  northern  neighbor.  The 
commercial  relationship  between  the  two 
greatly  increased.  The  benefits  of  this  mag- 
nificent achievement  extended  wider  still: 
it  brought  the  whole  north  of  Europe  into 
closer  social  and  commercial  relationship 
with  the  south,  and  added  another  link  to 
the  unification  of  the  human  family. 

I  remember  a  strange  thought  that  flitted 
across  my  mind  while  gazing  upon  that 
monster  barrier  between  the  two  countries. 


and  thinking  of  the  laughing  fields  and 
fertile  valleys  and  balmy  zephyrs  and  tropi- 
cal fruit  and  luxuriant  ease,  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  barren,  ice-bound  mountain 
ranges,  the  scanty  food,  the  hard-toiling 
yet  impoverished  i>opulace  on  this  side. 
How  much,  thought  I,  this  scene  resembles 
the  Christian  and  the  Jew,  with  the  tower- 
ing, Alp- like,  monster  barrier  of  prejudice 
and  hatred,  of  myth  and  misunderstanding, 
between  the  twol  What  powerful  lesson 
this  once  regarded  unsurmountable  barrier 
might  teach  the  parted  Christian  and  Jew! 
This  barrier^  too,  might  be  conquered,  and 
Christian  and  Jew  clasp  hands  in  brotherly 
love  and  peace  and  good  will,  would  they 
but  do  what  Switzerland  and  Italy  did  so 
well, — would  they,  with  reason  and  love  and 
concession  for  tools  and  with  heart  in  the 
cause,  simultaneously,  each  from  his  own 
side,  hew  a  pathway  toward  each  other 
through  the  heart  of  the  monster  barrier 
between  them. 

The  Italian  side  well  typifies,  in  point 
of  prosperity,  the  Christian  side,  and  the 
Swiss  side  that  of  the  Jew.  During  the  past 
fifteen  hundred  years  Christianity  had  on 
its  side  every  requisite  for  building  up  a 
powerful  Church,  and  for  making  its  fol- 
lowers prosperous  and  happy.  It  had  sa- 
preme  power,  absolute  authority,  enormous 
wealth;  the  mightiest  temporal  rulers,  and 
the  most  powerful  countries  of  the  world 
were  her  vassals  and  tributaries. 

On  the  other  side  lived  the  Jews,  few  in 
number,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  human 
kind,  helpless  and  defenceless,  eking  out  a 
pitiable  existence,  toiling  hard  and  suffering 
much,  their  whole  existence  being  one  con- 
tinuous struggle  with  the  hostile  elements. 

That  the  Italian  should  have  felt  little 
temptation  to  pass  over  and  share  the  bard 
lot  of  the  Swiss  on  the  other  side  seems 
natural  enough.  The  luxuriant  Italian  mind 
found  little  to  covet  in  frugal  and  inclement 
Switzerland.  That  the  Swiss,  however,  had 
not  been  mightily  tempted  already  centuries 
ago  to  seek  the  balmier  clime  and  the  lox- 
urious  life  on  the  other  side  seems  strange 
to  us;  but  strange  to  the  Swiss  it  nevei 
appeared.  The  Swiss  has  ever  been  a  pa- 
triot and  a  lover  of  freedom. 

He  is  happiest  there,  where  his  cndle 
stood,  where  his  brave  ancestors  performed 
their  mighty  deeds  of  valor,  where  freedom 
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lives,  where  he  can  breathe  his  free  and  un- 
polluted mountain  air.  Worse  than  hard 
toil,  than  unceasing  wrestling  with  the  ele- 
ments for  the  morsel  of  food,  are  to  him 
luxuries  and  ease  that  are  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  independence.  He  mistakes  not  the 
semblance  of  happiness  for  happiness  itself. 
Instinctively  he  feels  that,  unless  man  is 
politically  free,  he  cannot  be  truly  happy. 

This  thought  has  already  been  emphasized 
by  Schiller  in  the  play  which  has  made 
these  Swiss  scenes  and  people  so  deservedly 
famous.  In  the  dialogue  between  Tell  and 
his  little  boy  Walter,  he  makes  the  boy  ask  : 

Walt.     And   are   there   countries    with   no 

mountains? 
TelU       Yes:  if  we  travel  downwards  from 
our  heights, 
And  keep  descending  in  the  rivers* 

courses. 
We  reach  a  wide  and  level  country, 

where 
Our   mountain   torrents   brawl   and 

foam  no  more. 
And  fair,  large  rivers  glide  serenely 

on. 
All  quarters  of  the  heaven  may  there 

be  scanned 
Without    impediment.      The    corn 

grows  there 
In   broad   and  lovely  fields,  and  all 

the  land 
Is  fair  as  any  garden  to  the  view. 
Walt,     But,  father,  tell  me,  wherefore  haste 
we  not 
Away  to  this  delightful  land,  instead 
Of  toiling  here,  and  struggling  as 
we  do? 
Tell.       The   land   is   fair   and  bountiful  as 
heaven ; 
But  they  who  till  it  never  may  enjoy 
The  fruits  of  what  they  sow. 
Walt.     Live  they  not  free. 

As  you  do,  on  the  land  their  fathers 
left  them? 
Tell.       The  fields  are  all  the  bishop *s  or  the 

king^s. 
Walt.     But    they. may  freely   hunt  among 

the  woods? 
Tell.      The  game  is  all  the  monarches, — 

bird  and  beast. 
Walt.     But  they,  at  least,  may  surely  fish 

the  streams? 
Tell.     Stream,  lake,  and  sea,  all  to  the  king 

belong. 
Walt.     Who  is  this  king,  of  whom  they're 

so  afraid? 
Tell.       He  is  the  man  who  fosters  and  pro- 
tects them. 
Walt.     Have  they  not  courage   to  protect 

themselves? 
Tell.      The    neighbor    there  dare  not  his 

neighbor  trust. 
Walt.     I  should    want    breathing-room   in 
such  a  land : 


I'd   rather  dwell   beneath  the  ava- 
lanches. 
Tell.       'Tis    better,    child,    to    have   these 
glacier  peaks 
Behind  one's  back  than  evil-minded 
men! 

The  Jew  in  history  suggests  the  same 
question.  That  Christians  should  have  felt 
little  inclination  to  exchange  their  faith  for 
that  of  the  Jews,  and  the  respect  and  con- 
siderate treatment,  which  were  accorded  to 
them  by  reason  of  their  Christian  belief,  for 
the  disgrace  and  contempt  and  persecutions 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Jews  on  the 
other  side,  is  not  surprising.  Disgrace  and 
contempt  have  never  yet  been  coveted  by 
rational  men.  But  that  the  Jews  should 
have  patiently  endured  such  indignities  and 
sufferings  fifteen  hundred  years  long,  should 
not  have  sought  to  better  their  condition, 
to  escape  their  sufferings,  by  going  over  to 
the  other  side,  may  seem  wonderful  to 
others,  though  to  us  it  seems  natural 
enough. 

The  Jew  is  above  all  things  patriotic  and 
independent.  He  is  proud  of  his  glorious 
past,  proud  of  his  illustrious  ancestry,  of 
his  prophets  and  lawgivers  and  bards  and 
inspired  writers,  to  whom  a  whole  civilized 
world  does  homage,  proud  of  the  mighty 
stream  of  civilization  which  has  issued 
from  his  people,  and  now  waters  almost  half 
the  globe,  and  proud  he  is  to  link  the  pres- 
ent with  such  a  past,  and  to  acknowledge 
himself  a  scion  of  such  a  race.  Not  all  the 
sufferings  of  the  world,  not  all  the  degra- 
dations and  miseries  and  privations  that 
were  heaped  upon  him  mountain  high, 
until  they  made  him  a  dread  and  a  horror, 
isolated  him  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
made  access  to  him  almost  impossible,  con- 
nected his  existence  with  infinite  hardships 
and  dangers, — not  all  this  could  crush  out 
of  his  heart  the  consciousness  that  his  an- 
cestors once  were  termed  the  chosen  people; 
that  they  had  to  endure  hardships  and  trials 
ere  that  proud  title  was  conferred  upon 
them ;  that  their  descendants  have  all  along 
enjoyed — despite  sufferings  and  sorrows — the 
special  protection  of  God;  that,  when  the 
days  of  preparation  and  probation  shall  be 
over,  the  Jew  will  again  emerge  from  the 
darkness  into  the  full  light,  and  complete 
his  divinely  written  drama,  the  first  act  of 
which  he  played  In  Palestine,  the  second  in 
hostile  Europe,  the  third  and  final  and  most 
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glorious  of  all  to  have  the  whole  world 
for  its  scene  of  action,  and  every  church 
and  school,  every  farm  and  workshop,  every 
office  and  every  home,  for  its  stage. 

In  recent  times  remorse  over  past  cruel- 
ties and  present  wrongs  has  begun  to  fill  the 
hearts  of  noble  and  rational  and  progressive 
men  and  women,  both  among  Christians  and 
Jews ;  and  such  have  undertaken  the  work 
from  both  sides  of  smoothing  the  pass  across 
the  Alpine  barrier  of  prejudice  and  hatred 
between  the  two  peoples.  The  need  of  a 
closer  union  between  Jew  and  Christian  is 
too  great  to  be  deferred  for  centuries.  Man- 
kind has  suffered  long  enough  through  their 
separation.  The  interests  of  the  highest 
civilization  require  the  closest  proximity 
between  the  two.  The  Jew  has  need  of 
Christian  co-operation.  The  Christian  has 
need  of  the  Jewish  mind.  For  the  good  of 
all,  each  has  immediate  need  of  all  that  is 
good  in  the  other. 

What  can  be  done,  and  how  it  can  be 
done,  Italy  and  Switzerland  illustrate  in 
their  St.  Gothard  tunnel.  That  black  hole, 
that  stretches  nine  and  one-quarter  miles 
through  a  solid  mountain  range,  that  unites 
the  sun-bathed  and  luxuriant  Italian  lands 
with  the  ice-bound  regions  on  the  other 
side  in  sixteen  minutes,  where  formerly 
days  of  difficult  and  dangerous  climbing 
were  required,  that  exercises  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  commercial  and  social  rela- 
tion, not  only  of  the  two  countries  whom  it 
directly  affects,  but  also  of  a  large  portion 
of  Northern  and  Southern  Europe,  tells  more 
eloquently  than  tongue  can  speak  or  pen  can 
write  what  can  be  done  with  heart  and  will 
in  the  cause. 

Let  Jew  and  Christian  have  but  the  will 
to  approach  each  other  along  a  short  and 
easy  pathway,  and  let  each  put  his  heart 
into  his  will.  Let  each  from  his  own  side, 
with  reason  and  love  and  tolerance  and  con- 
cession for  tools,  hew  a  tunnel  pathway  into 
the  heaven-towering  Alpine  barrier  of  preju- 
dice and  hatred  that  to  this  day  has  stood 
as  a  threatening  and  forbidding  foe  between 
the  two.  Let  both  pursue  this  gigantic 
work,  unweariedly,  undismayed  by  failure, 
not  disheartened  by  ever  newer  and  ever 
greater  obstacle,  and  the  day  will  come 
when  sounds  of  ringing  tools  will  break  on 
each  other ^s  ears.  A  few  more  strokes,  and 
Jew  and  Christian  will  stand  in  the  breach, 


and  hand  will  clasp  brother's  hand,  and 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  the  long  and 
painfully  parted  mother  and  daughter,  in 
affectionate  embrace,  will  weep  on  each 
other's  bosom  tears  of  joy  and  reconcilia- 
tion. 

Where  such  blessings  are  to  be  the  results, 
no  sacrifice  must  be  too  great,  and  no  rea- 
sonable concessions  must  be  refused.  The 
Jew  must  be  prepared  to  think  with  greater 
modesty  of  himself,  and  with  greater  appre- 
ciation of  the  Christian.  In  this  present 
age  the  Jew  cannot,  must  not,  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  great  debt  of  gratitude  which  mod- 
em civilization  owes  to  the  Christian,  must 
not,  cannot,  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  our 
greatest  philosophers  and  scientists  and  in- 
ventors, our  greatest  artists  and  writers 
and  philanthropists,  our  noblest  rulers  and 
statesmen,  the  pioneers  and  deliverers  of 
our  country,  the  builders  of  our  homes, 
the  tillers  of  our  soil,  the  toilers  in  our 
mines  and  workshops  and  offices,  the  healers 
of  our  sick,  the  protectors  of  our  rights, 
the  teachers  of  our  children, — these,  and 
yet  other  benefactors,  were  and  are  Chris- 
tians. 

The  Christian,  also,  must  think  with  less 
arrogance  of  himself,  and  with  less  con- 
tempt and  hatred  of  the  Jew.  He  most  not 
forget  the  debt  of  gratitude  he  owes  the  Jew. 
Whatever  great  and  noble  he  has  accom- 
plished he  has  achieved  with  the  aid  of 
the  tools  which  the  Jew  placed  into  his 
hand.  The  Jew  has  given  him  his  God, 
his  Bible,  his  law,  his  morality,  whence  he 
drew  his  lofty  aspirations  and  his  conscious- 
ness of  virtue  and  of  duty.  The  Jew  has 
given  him  his  Sabbath,  has  founded  for 
him  the  first  representative  government,  has 
built  his  first  place  of  worship,  has  preached 
his  first  sermon,  has  opened  his  first  school, 
has  started  him  on  the  highway  of  com- 
merce, and  has  brought  and  taught  him  yet 
many  other  things  that  comfort  and  solace 
and  benefit  existence. 

And,  if  to  each  other,  Jew  and  Christian 
really  mean  to  tunnel  their  way  through  the 
Alpine  heights  of  prejudice  and  hatred, 
both  must  enter  upon  that  gigantic  task  no- 
burdened  with  creeds  and  forms  which  are 
not  needed  for  their  task,  which  would  bat 
greatly  impede  their  progress. 

The  Jew,  if  really  sincere  in  his  wish  to 
clasp  his  Christian  brother's  hand,  if  tnie 
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to  his  oft-Taunted  profession  that  the  unit- 
ing of  all  mankind  into  a  common  brother- 
hood, under  the  common  Fatherhood  of  God, 
is  his  mission  on  earth,  must  throw  aside 
whatever  may  thwart  that  purpose,  must 
discard  beliefs  and  forms  that  belong  to 
dififerent  times  and  climes,  that — useful  and 
comforting  and  elevating  as  they  may  liave 
been  in  the  hoary  past — are  now  obsolete 
and  untenable.  He  must  speak  the  lan- 
guage the  nineteenth  century  speaks,  must 
think  and  act  as  the  nineteenth  century 
thinks  and  acts,  must  adapt  himself  and  his 
creeds  and  forms  to  the  needs  and  wants  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  not  attempt  the 
vain  effort  of  making  the  nineteenth  century 
cramp  itself  into  the  cofi^  of  a  dead  past  or 
of  forcing  our  modem,  science-permeated 
age  to  walk  about  with  a  Palestinian  skele- 
ton strapped  to  its  back.  If  sincere  and' 
true  he  would  be,  deep  into  his  heart  must 
sink  the  words  which  in  yon  Alpine  heights 
the  dying  Attinghausen  breathed  to  those 
about  him, — 

^'The  old    is    crumbling    down,   the   times 

are  changing ; 
And  from  the  ruins  blooms  a  fairer  life. " 

And  the  Christian,  too,  if  really  sincere 
in  his  wish  to  clasp  his  Jewish  brother *s 
hand,  must  have  done,  and  forever,  with 
creeds  and  forms  which  the  pure-minded 
Jesus,  in  whose  name  they  are  believed  and 
practised,  never  knew,  never  taught,  never 
practised,  and  which  his  pure,  monotheistic 
Jewish  mind  would  have  bitterly  denounced, 
had  they  in  his  lifetime  been  attached  to 
the  creed  which  he  believed.  The  Chris- 
tian must  also  cast  from  him,  far  from 
him,  those  mystic  and  mythical  doctrines  of 
original  sin,  immaculate  conception,  divine 
annunciation,  angels  and  star  and  voice  of 
God  singing  and  wandering  and  speaking  in 
the  sky,  aerial  transportation  by  Satan,  vi- 
carious atonement,  graves  opening  and  the 
dead  arising,  resurrection  and  ascension, 
holy  trinity,  partaking  of  Christ's  flesh  and 
blood  by  means  of  consecrated  wine  and 
holy  wafer,  and  yet  a  hundred  other  creeds 
and  rites  which  Gnostic  minds  infused 
into  the  Judaism  of  Jesus. 

That  both  may  know  what  they  need  for 
their  great  undertaking  of  tunnelling  toward 
each  other,  and  what  they  might  dis- 
pense with  without  discomfort  and  injury, 


let  each  take  a  Bible  containing  both  Testa- 
ments. Let  the  Jew  peruse  the  Old,  and 
the  Christian  the  New.  Let  both  read  and 
search  with  critical  eye  and  with  impartial 
mind,  and  from  the  grest  mass  of  myth  and 
legend  and  temporal  and  local  institutions 
and  laws,  that  are  piled  up  in  both  Testa- 
ments, let  each  select  the  eternally  and 
everywhere  essential,  and  the  eternally  and 
everywhere  true.  Upon  the  one  side  of  the 
blank  leaf  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  let  the  Jew  write  the  result  of 
his  critical  research,  and  the  Christian  his 
upon  the  other  side. 

And,  when  the  inscriptions  on  each  side 
are  compared,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
identical.  The  eternally  and  everywhere 
essential,  the  eternally  and  everywhere  true, 
will  be  found  to  be  the  same  in  both.  Both 
Judaism  and  Christianity  will  be  found  to 
rest  on  the  pillars  of  God,  humanity,  law. 
The  commandments,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
fellow-man  as  thyself,"  ''All  things  whatso- 
ever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you  do 
ye  even  so  to  them,"  constitute  the  essence 
of  their  teachings  concerning  the  duties  of 
man  to  his  fellow-man.  The  commandments 
to  keep  a  weekly  Sabbath,  to  honor  parents, 
not  to  murder,  not  to  commit  lewdness,  not 
to  steal,  not  to  bear  false  witness,  not  to 
covet,  constitute  the  essence  of  their  teach- 
ings concerning  man's  domestic  and  so- 
cial duties.  The  doctrines  that  a  Supreme 
Being  created  and  governs  the  universe, 
that  the  life  of  man  is  the  gift  of  God,  and 
therefore  sacred,  that  the  soul  is  a  part 
of  his  essence,  therefore  divine  and  immor- 
tal, that  man's  duty  on  earth  is  to  unfold 
and  develop  the  God-like  within  him  by 
means  of  worship,  education,  and  charity, 
constitute  the  essence  of  their  spiritual 
teachings.  The  federation  of  all  peoples 
into  one  brotherhood,  under  the  Fatherhood 
of  one  God  and  under  the  sway  of  univer- 
sal peace  and  good  will  and  enlightenment, 
constitutes  their  aim  and  effort. 

With  such  a  noble  and  common  creed  for 
inspiration,  and  with  union  for  goal,  and 
with  reason  and  love  and  concession  for 
tools,  let  the  work  of  tunnelling  a  direct 
and  easy  pathway  through  the  Alpine  barrier 
of  prejudice  and  hatred  and  misunderstand- 
ing between   Jew  and  Christian  begin  from 

both  sides. 
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FAITH, 


To  the  south,  with  her  brood,  fared  a  mother-bird, 

Far  over  the  wide,  gray  sea ; 
But  the  sky  and  the  sea  were  enmeshed  in  storm, 

And  waves  ran  fiercely  free. 
Then  the  fledglings  in  fear  drew  together  close, 

With  twitterings  sad  and  plaint, — 
"Never  land,  through  the  storm,  will  beckon  to  us : 

Our  wings  are  weak,  and  we  faint." 

But  the  mother  replied  with  a  song  of  faith : 

"My  birdies,  fresh  courage  take ! 
Felt  you  not  in  yourselves  a  force  that  impelled 

Where  spring  anew  doth  awake  ? 
And  in  Him  who  hath  ^iven  the  impulse  deep 

No  falsity  can  abide : 
He  must  guide  and  sustain  e'en  a  birdling's  flight 

To  the  new-leaved  forests  wide." 


Turner's  Falls,  Mass. 


Alfred  Free. 


THE  SEMITIC  MUSEUM  OF  HAR- 
VABD    UNIVERSITY, 


An  important  addition  has  recently  been 
made  to  the  collections  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity by  the  founding  of  a  Semitic  museum, 
for  which  purchases  have  been  made  abroad 
during  the  past  year  by  Prof.  D.  G.  Lyon, 
with  a  fund  of  $10,000  donated  by  Mr. 
Jacob  Schlff  of  New  York.  Although  only 
one-half  of  this  gift  has  yet  been  expended, 
already  the  collection  comprises  a  large 
variety  of  valuable  articles  illustrating  the 
art,  history,  and  literature  of  the  eight 
Semitic  nations,  whose  territory  extended 
over  most  of  Western  Asia,  portions  of 
Africa,  of  the  Mediterranean  islands  and 
coasts. 

The  oldest  article  is  a  Babylonian  clay 
tablet,  recording,  in  cuneiform  characters, 
the  sale  of  land  about  2200  b.  c.  It  has  an 
outer  covering  of  clay,  bearing  a  duplicate 
record.  The  museum  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing secured  this  and  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  other  "contract  tablets,"  giving  the 
details  of  loans,  tithes,  sales,  law-suits,  and 
various  business  transactions  of  the  Baby- 
lonians during  the  reigns  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, Nebuna'id,  Cyrus,  and  Darius.  They 
were  written  on  soft  clay,  and  most  of 
them  baked  to  the  hardness  of  argillaceous 
stone.  A  number  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  seals  used  for  stamping  such 
documents,  and  also  as  charms  against  evil 
spirits,  accidents,  and  disease,  are  exhibited 
in  the  collection.  They  are  engraved  with 
emblems   of   gods,    figures   of   men,    birds, 


beasts,  trees,  etc.  Some  have  the  names  of 
the  owners  or  of  their  protecting  deities. 
The  most  valuable  was  presented  to  the 
museum  by  Miss  Alice  LongfeUow  aoii 
other  heirs  of  the  poet.  It  was  brought 
from  Babylon  early  in  this  century  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Rich.  The  carving  represents  a  kneel- 
ing human  figure  supporting  a  winged  globe, 
emblem  of  the  sun-god.  Around  flow  the 
waters  of  the  heavenly  ocean.  Ontside 
stands  a  worshipper  holding  a  oord  con- 
nected with  the  globe,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
descent  of  the  Divine  Influence. 

Among  the  manuscripts  are:  several  Eo- 
rans;  the  complete  body  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Laws,  in  a 
volume  taken  from  the  library  of  Akbar  the 
Great,  at  the  storming  of  Delhi  by  the  Brit- 
ish, and  apparently  handed  down  in  the 
royal  family,  from  the  time  of  Shah  Jehan. 
whose  seal  occurs  in  the  book  three  times ; 
parchment  rolls  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  the 
Prophets,  of  Lamentations,  with  an  Arabic 
translation  in  Hebrew  letters,  and  of  por- 
tions of  Jeremiah  in  Hebrew,  with  a  com- 
mentary in  Arabic;  the  "Grezza,"  or  lives 
of  Syrian  saints ;  selections  from  the  Gospels 
for  church  use,  translated  into  Syriac  in  1207  ; 
and  a  number  of  Syrian  charm-rolls  to  be 
worn  in  a  bag  on  the  person,  to  ward  off 
evil  spirits  and  calamities. 

The  plaster  reproductions  of  the  Assyrian 
bas-reliefs  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Nim- 
rud  by  Sir  Henry  Layard  are  remarkably 
good.  They  represent  Assumazirpal^  King 
of  Assyria,  88S-^9  B.C.,  sacrificing  to  the 
gods,  hunting  wild  lions  and  bulls,  feast- 
ing, leading  his  armies  to  battle,  storming 
cities,  pursuing  the  enemy,  crossing  a  river 
with  his  war  retinue,  and  engaged  in  vari- 
ous acts  which  portray  enough  of  the  cus- 
toms of  his  time  and  country  to  incite  the 
student  to  a  closer  study  of  them  than  has 
yet  been  made.  Across  the  centre  of  these 
bas-reliefs  run  bands  of  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, which  recite  the  king^s  genealogy,  his 
conquests,  his  restoration  of  cities,  and 
erection  of  new  palaces,  so  often  pepeated 
that  they  have  become  known  as  the  **  stand- 
ard inscription  of  Assumazlrpal" ;  but  the 
royal  triumphs  excite  less  lively  interest 
to-day  than  some  of  the  humbler  occupa- 
tions of  the  attendants.  Here  may  be  seen 
the  cook  preparing  the  camp  sapper,  the 
groom  currying  his  horse,  the  soldlen  inflat- 
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ing  sheepskins  for  swimming,  the  oarsmen 
transporting  war  chariots  and  armor  in  row- 
boats,  the  fugitive  pleading  for  mercy,  the 
nnhappy  women  and  children  going  into 
captivity,  the  besieged  throwing  fire-brands 
from  the  wall  and  ingeniously  catching  the 
head  of  a  battering-ram  with  chains,  which 
the  Assyrians  below  grapple  with  hooks. 

A  recognition  of  personal  guidance  from 
the  Unseen  may  be  foimd  in  the  visible 
representation  of  a  protecting  spirit  always 
attending  the  king  and  resembling  him  in 
features  and  dress,  even  to  the  swords  in 
his  belt  and  the  embroideries  and  fringes 
on  the  hem  of  his  garments,  but  distin- 
guishable by  the  horns  on  his  fez,  the 
emblems  of  divinity  about  his  neck,  the 
sacred  cone  and  basket  in  his  hands.  Occa- 
sionally appears  above  the  winged  globe, 
and  sometimes  within  the  globe,  a  small 
image  of  Ashur,  the  chief  god  of  the  Assyr- 
ians, with  his  bow  strung  when  they  are 
gohig  to  battle,  and,  on  the  return,  with 
his  arrow  discharged. 

The  Babylonian  sacred  tree,  the  puzzle  of 
scholars,  is  portrayed,  with  its  conventional 
branches  in  threes  and  its  leaves  in  sevens. 
The  king  sacrifices  before  it.  Deities  adore 
and  protect  it.  Is  it  meant  to  represent  the 
tree  of  life  guarded  by  cherubim  (Gen.  iii. 
24)  ?  For  a  line  in  AssurnazirpaPs  inscrip- 
tions explaining  its  mystical  meaning,  we 
would  willingly  forego  the  mention  of  a  few 
new  palaces  erected;  but  nothing  seems 
more  difficult  for  a  generation  than  to  single 
out  from  the  ephemeral  what  will  be  of  per- 
manent interest  to  posterity. 

The  king  is  once  represented  bringing  a 
kid  to  the  sacrifice,  as  to-day  at  a  temple 
near  Calcutta  the  traveller  may  see  kids 
brought  to  the  altar  of  Kali,  wife  of  Siva, 
and  goddess  of  death  and  cholera. 

The  largest  cast  from  Nimrud  is  a  winged, 
human-headed  lion  with  horns,  which  stood 
guardian  at  one  of  the  portals  of  the  palace, 
symbolizing  in  his  composition  the  strength 
of  the  ox,  the  boldness  of  the  lion,  the 
swiftness  of  the  eagle,  and  the  intelligence 
of  man.  Other  striking  figures  from  Nim- 
rud  are  an  eagle-headed  deity  and  an  Assyr- 
ian goddess  with  four  wings. 

The  son  of  Assumazirpal,  Shalmaneser, 
who  is  the  first  Assyrian  king  known  to 
have  had  relations  with  the  Hebrews,  is 
represented  in  engravings  on  a  black  obe- 


lisk, in  the  act  of  receiving  tribute  from 
Jehu,  King  of  Israel,  who  kneels  at  his  feet. 
Three  war-scenes  are  givto  from  the  time 
of  Tiglathpileser  (745-727  B.C.),  the  first 
Assyrian  king  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
where  he  is  also  called  Pul  (2  Kings  xv, 
20 ;  XV.  10) .  With  him  began  the  Assyrian 
invasions  described  by  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
which  culminated  in  the  fall  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  by  Sargon^s  capture  of  Samaria 
722  B.C.  (2  Kings  xvii.  and  Isaiah  xx. 
1) .  In  the  reliefs  of  Tiglathpileser,  a  bat- 
tering-ram is  breaking  down  a  tower  front 
which  the  besieged  beg  for  quarter,  prison- 
ers are  impaled  on  stakes,  two  soldiers  fight 
in  company,  one  holding  a  shield  large 
enough  for  both  while  the  other  shoots  ar- 
rows, scribes  are  making  record  of  the  booty. 
Of  Sargon  there  are  two  casts  easily  mis- 
taken for  originals, — one  a  head  in  profile, 
the  other  a  full-length  figure  from  a  monu- 
ment found  near  Lamaka,  Cyprus. 

Sennacherib,  Sargon 's  son,  King  of  Assyria 
from  705  to  681  B.C.,  and  invader  of  Judah, 
is  seen  on  a  throne  receiving  submission 
from  the  people  of  Lachish,  Palestine  (2 
Kings  xviii.,  xix.,  and  Isaiah  xxxvi., 
xxxvii.),  and  giving  instruction  to  his  offi- 
cers (2  Kings  xviii.  17),  who  are  ascending 
a  mountain,  on  which  the  royal  tent  is 
pitched.  The  difference  in  cast  of  features 
between  the  Assyrians  and  Hebrews  is 
strongly  marked.  One  of  the  reliefs  from 
the  palace  of  Sennacherib  shows  a  proces- 
sion of  Assyrian  warriors  with  shields  and 
spears  like  those  used  by  the  hosts  of  the 
Mahdi  in  our  own  time,  and  which  the 
writer  has  seen  brought  into  a  British  camp 
in  the  Soudan  as  trophies  by  the  English 
soldiers. 

Assurbanipal,  the  famous  Sardanapalus, 
who  ruled  Assyria  from  668  to  626  B.C., 
appears  feasting  with  the  queen  in  a  gar- 
den ;  also,  in  many  spirited  hunting-scenes, 
pursuing  wild  asses,  lions,  etc. 

The  Cufic  form  of  the  Arabic  may  be  seen 
on  twenty-five  funereal  stones,  and  on  coins 
from  Egypt;  the  undeciphered  character 
known  as  "Hittite,"  on  six  tablets,  a  stone 
bowl,  and  a  representation  of  a  lion.  In  a 
cast  of  a  Hittite  lion  hunt,  the  pursuers,  in 
scale  armor,  hurl  lances  from  a  chariot,  one 
hunter  approaches  on  foot  the  prey  already 
transfixed,  while  a  negro  brandishes  an  axe. 

Phoenician  script  is  engraved  on  ten  votive 
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stones  from  Carthage  and  vicinity  and  on  a 
cast  of  the  huge  sarcophagus  of  Eshmunazar 
I.,  King  of  Sidon,  330  B.C.  Its  inscrip- 
tion, after  naming  the  king^s  genealogy, 
temple  constructions,  and  additions  to  Sido- 
nian  territory,  invokes  a  curse  on  any  one 
who  shall  attempt  to  open  the  tomb,  and 
suggests  Shakspere^s  well-known  epitaph  at 
Stratford : — 

'^6ood  frend  for  Jesus  sake  forbeare 
To  digg  the  dust  encloased  heare: 
Blese  be  ye  man  yt  spares  thes  stones. 
And  curst  be  he  yt  moves  my  bones." 

Several  Babylonian  boundary-stones  are 
closely  covered  with  inscriptions.  An  ac- 
count of  the  building  operations  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar is  given  in  a  large  stone  book 
of  ten  columns,  from  the  original  in  posses- 
sion of  the  East  India  House  of  London. 

A  clay  fragment  from  a  Babylonian  poem, 
called  the  '^Izdubar  Epic,"  tells  the  story  of 
the  deluge  parallel  with  the  account  in  Gen- 
esis. Another  curious  tablet  records  the 
restoration  of  the  temple  of  the  sun-god  at 
Sippar  in  Babylonia,  during  the  reign  of 
IS'ebuapal-iddin.  The  god,  in  human  form, 
is  seated  in  his  tabernacle,  at  the  front  of 
whose  roof  appear  two  guardians  suspend- 
ing the  disc  of  the  sun  by  cords,  while 
toward  it  advance  three  persons, — a  priest, 
a  worshipper,  or,  perhaps,  one  brought  for 
judgment,  and  a  goddess. 

A  number  of  half-talents  and  lesser 
weights  are  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  ducks 
and  lions. 

Modem  views  of  persons  and  places  in 
Palestine,  Damascus,  Ba'albec,  Lebanon, 
Palmyra,  etc. ,  are  given  in  a  fine  collection 
of  photographs. 

Of  special  interest  to  scholars  are  a  Greek 
writing  from  the  Temple  of  Herod  and  a 
cast  of  the  famous  Siloam  inscription,  the 
oldest  Hebrew  script  known,  found  on  the 
wall  of  a  conduit  cut  through  the  rock  of 
Mount  Ophel,  to  connect  the  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin  with  the  Pool  of  Siloam. 

Among  other  Hebrew  treasures  are  several 
mezuzahs^  or  door-post  protectors,  and  a 
jthcfar,  or  ram's  horn,  used  in  the  Jewish 
New  Year's  service.  We  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  present  when  Prof.  Lyon  requested 
a  Jewish  friend,  a  rabbi,  to  sound  the  latter, 
and  its  clear,  sonorous  blasts  awakened  un- 
wonted echoes  in  the  Peabody  Museum. 


It  is  hoped  that,  ultimately,  the  Semitic 
collection  may  have  a  home  of  its  own«  At 
present  it  is  given  the  use  of  a  large  hall 
in  the  Museum  of  American  Archssology 
and  Ethnology,  through  the  liberality  of  its 
curator.  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  and  the  other 
trustees. 

Though  the  professorships  of  the  Semitic 
Department  of  Harvard  date  from  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  extended  courses   now 
offered  have  been  developed  during  the  last 
ten  years  by  Profs.  Toy  and  Lyon  to  meet 
an  increasing  demand  for  instruction  in  this 
field  of  study.     To  supply  the  needed  appa- 
ratus, the  Semitic  Museum  has  been  estab- 
lished.     At    its  formal  opening,    address^ 
were  made  by  President  Eliot,  Prof.  Toy, 
Senior  Member  of  the  Semitic  Department, 
Prof.    Lyon,   Curator  of  the  Museum,   and 
Mr.  Schiff,   its  founder.     The  latter,  refer- 
ring to  the   important    place  held   by  the 
Semitic  people  in  history,  said:  "To  them 
mankind   is   indebted  for   its  religion,  the 
world  for  a  great  part  of  its  culture  and  civ- 
ilization.    In  Israel  monotheism  found  its 
origin.      In    Babylon    and  Phoenicia  were 
created  the  methods  which  to  a  considerable 
extent  govern  commerce  to-day,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  Semitic   ideas    yet  exercise 
upon  modem  thought  cannot  be  illnstrated 
more  graphically  than  by  recalling  the  im- 
portance which  even  our  own  generation  at- 
taches to  Israel's  patriarchs  and  religious 
personages. 

"Indeed,  the  Jewish  race,  the  modem 
representatives  of  the  Semitic  people,  m&j 
well  be  proud  of  their  origin  and  ancestry. 
Anti-Semitism  in  Europe,  social  preju- 
dice and  ostracism  in  free  America,  may 
for  a  time  be  rampant.  Posterity  will  with 
shame  and  disgust  repudiate  these  passions. 
To  combat  in  the  mean  time  these  unsound 
currents  in  an  efficient  manner,  opportxmi- 
ties  should  be  created  for  a  more  thorough 
study  and  a  better  knowledge  of  Semitic 
history  and  civilization,  so  that  the  world 
shall  better  imderstand  and  acknowledge  the 
debt  it  owes  to  the  Semitic  people. 

"  This  latter  conviction  has  induced  me  to 
originate  the  collection  which  is  opened  here 
to-day. " 

It  is,  indeed,  significant  that,  while  the 
Jews  are  suffering  a  persecution  in  Russia 
which  stirs  to  indignation  the  civilized 
world,  in  our  own  country  is  being  founded 
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an  institntion  whose  sole  object  is  to  encour- 
age the  study  of  their  civilization,  and  to 
perpetuate  their  gifts  to  mankind.  May  it 
be  the  precursor  of  a  change  of  sentiment 
and  attitude  toward  the  Hebrew  race 
throughout   the   earth  I 

Cora  Agnes  Benneson. 
Cambridgeport,  Mass. 


OUR   ZASSHL 


This  queer-looking  word  means  "maga- 
zine." It  is  the  name  by  which  the  Japa- 
nese Unitarians  sx>eak  of  their  magazine,  the 
Unitarian  of  Tokyo.  Now,  although  there 
may  be  no  subscribers  to  our  Zasshi  among 
the  readers  of  the  American  Unitarian, 
there  are  certainly  many  subscribers  to  the 
Japan  Mission  among  them,  and  many  of 
these  are  a  good  deal  interested  in  the  work 
our  Zasshi  is  helping  to  do.  Some  months 
ago  I  sent  to  our  friends  in  America, 
through  these  pages,  a  list  of  the  titles  of 
the  more  important  articles  which  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Japanese  Unitarian  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  its  existence.  Re- 
cently the  first  year  of  the  magazine  closed. 
Probably  it  will  help  somewhat  to  gratify 
the  interest  of  the  friends  of  the  work  in 
Japan  to  hare  the  list  continued  for  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

The  leading  editorials  of  the  last  four 
numbers  of  the  first  volume  were :  (1)  On 
a  Xoticeable  Tendency  among  Japanese 
Christians;  (2)  Unitarian  Principles: 
Basis;  (3)  Same  Subject:  Method;  (4) 
Same  Subject:  Aim.  Among  the  principal 
minor  editorial  articles  were  Buddhism  as 
the  National  Religion  of  Japan,  On  the 
Evolution  of  Morals,  Mental  Freedom,  Char- 
acter-Making, Meaning  of  the  Word  "Chris- 
tian, "  Some  Interesting  Words  from  Herbert 
Spencer,  Belief  as  a  Source  of  Power.  The 
editor  prepared,  also,  biographical  sketches 
of  Dorothea  Lynde  Diz,  Dr.  Hedge,  and 
William  J.  Fox,  and  made  many  miscella- 
neous notes. 

From  the  pen  of  Rev.  Arthur  May  Knapp 
came  a  contribution  to  the  History,  Princi- 
ples, and  Influence  of  Unitarianism.  Mr. 
Hawkes  gave  us  articles  on  True  Worship, 
Two  Sides  of  Buddhism,  Ideals,  and  Two 
Great  Ideals.  Prof.  Wigmore  wrote  of  Hero- 
ism,   and   of  Charity,  Old  and   New;   and 


Prof.  Llscomb  directed  attention  to  a  sub- 
ject of  great  importance, — Outlets  for  the 
Energies  of  Young  Men  in  Japan. 

All  the  other  contributions  were  from 
Japanese  friends  whom  I  need  not  name. 
The  kinds  of  thought  which  interest  them, 
however,  are  shown  by  the  following  trans- 
lation, in  part,  of  the  subjects  of  their  arti- 
cles :  Ill-reputed  Priests  and  the  Conduct  of 
Ignorant  People,  History  of  Unitarianism 
in  Japan  and  the  Establishment  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church,  The  Religion  that  will 
improve  Japanese  Morality,  Religion  should 
be  improved  according  to  the  Progress  of 
the  Age,  Degree  of  Belief,  The  Great  Law 
of  Nature,  Religious  Oppression,  Is  Atone- 
ment by  Christ  a  Fact?  Japanese  Morality, 
Christmas  Greetings,  The  Forces  that  have 
moulded  American  Society  (series),  Woman 
and  Belief,  The  Course  of  Action  for  our 
Party  in  the  New  Year,  Love,  Condition 
of  Corea,  Japan  Unitarian  Association, 
Human  Nature,  Those  who  preach  Chris- 
tianity should  know  the  Religious  Condi- 
tion of  our  People,  and  Final  Triumph. 
Several  other  articles  were  published,  but 
translations  of  their  titles  would  give  no 
clear  notion  of  their  contents. 

Our  ZaBBhi,  there  is  good  reason  for 
saying,  is  really  a  high-class  publication, 
measured  by  Japanese  literary  standards. 
Among  publications  of  its  kind  it  is  prob- 
ably at  the  front.  Japan  is  prolific  of  all 
sorts  of  periodical  literary  ventures.  Al- 
though our  magazine  is  now  not  much  more 
than  a  year  old,  it  is  already  almost  a  vet- 
eran in  the  field,  and  has  the  bearing  of  a 
leader.  It  is  an  effective  representative  of 
our  cause,  and  in  the  near  future  I  believe 
its  usefulness  will  be  much  increased.  Now 
that  an  effort  at  organization  among  Unita- 
rian and  liberal  Christian  sympathizers 
and  believers  is  in  progress  here,  our  ZoAshi 
can  become  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents 
in  the  work.  It  is  our  intention  to  make  it, 
in  addition  to  what  it  is,  the  organ  of  our 
Association  and  of  all  co-operating  societies 
and  clubs.  Its  work  so  far  has  been  largely 
of  a  less  definite  kind,  diffusing  ideas, 
stimulating  liberal  feeling  generally,  encour- 
aging believers  in  liberal  Christianity  and 
rational  religion  without  laying  special  em- 
phasis upon  organic  expression.  It  has 
thereby  done  gratifying  service ;  but  it  can 
do  more  by  becoming,  also,  the  special  agent 
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of  our  effort  to  establish  Unitarian  and  lib- 
eral Christian  organizations.  But  do  not 
misunderstand  me.  We  have  no  intention, 
no  desire  whateyer,  to  make  our  movement 
sectarian.  It  must  be  definite,  of  course; 
but  we  shall  always  endeavor  to  make  it  in- 
clusive of  all  who  are  seeking  to  promote 
the  interests  of  pure  Christianity  and  ra- 
tional religion.  The  charge  made  not  long 
ago  by  a  writer  In  the  Unitarian  Review 
that  Unitarianism  in  Japan  is  sectarian 
was  certainly  based  upon  misinformation. 
Rather  than  see  weak  Unitarian,  Uni- 
versal! st,  German  Evangelical,  and  Japa- 
nese liberal  Christian  churches  struggling 
for  existence  as  parts  of  rival  sects,  we 
have  all  along  much  preferred  to  be  con- 
tributors to  a  liberal  religious  movement 
starting  from  among  the  Japanese  them- 
selves, in  which  the  faith  common  to  all  the 
liberal  missions  may  find  expression,  unem- 
barrassed by  the  special  historical  differ- 
ences peculiar  to  any  one  of  them.  Unita- 
rianism in  Japan  will  do  most  useful  and 
fitting  work,  not  by  reproducing  and  estab- 
lishing here  the  historical  divisions  which 
exist  among  liberal  Christians,  but  by  wel- 
coming and  helping  forward  such  liberal 
church  as  the  Japanese  themselves  may  seek 
to  establish,  even  though  the  Japanese  may 
decline  to  identify  their  church  with  any  one 
of  the  foreign  organizations.  We  have  a 
Unitarian  Association  and  are  forming  Uni- 
tarian churches.  Our  friends  of  the  other 
foreign  liberal  missions  are  doing  the  like 
for  their  several  denominations.  But,  while 
organization  is  a  necessity  when  work  of 
any  permanent  value  is  to  be  done  by  many, 
sectarianism  is  not  therewith  a  necessity 
also.  There  is  no  reason  from  any  effort 
we  are  now  making  that  we  should  not  co- 
operate with  and  be  ready  to  transfer  the 
results  of  our  work  to  any  representative 
Japanese  religious  organization  whose  prin- 
ciples and  aims  are  those  common  to  our 
separate  liberal  bodies.  This  much  it  may 
be  proper  to  say,  in  speaking  of  our  Zasshi 
in  its  relation  to  the  present  attempt  we  are 
making  at  Unitarian  organization,  especially 
since  the  charge  of  sectarianism  has  been 
made  against  Unitarianism,  as  offered  to  the 
Japanese. 

So  far  in  the  second  year  of  our  maga- 
zine, a  large  number  of  interesting  articles 
have   appeared.     Before    long   I  shall  con- 


tinue the  list,  that  our  friends  at  home  may 
follow  our  doings,  at  least  by  the  headings 
of  the  chapters  which  record  them. 

Clay  MacCaulet. 

TokiOi  Japan. 


"  GOSPEL   CRITICISM  AND  HISTORI- 
CAL CHRISTIANITY.''* 


A   striking    passage    in   the   preface   of 
Strauss* 8  ''Leben  Jesu"  informs  the  reader 
that  the  author  had  found  many  of  the  com- 
mon people  in  substantial  agreement  with 
his  views,  and  all  ready  to  accept  and  pro- 
claim them  as  soon  as  they  found  that  they 
were  not  alone  in  their  opinions.    Recently, 
I   have   had   occasion   to   ask  several  men 
whom  I  have  met  in  sundry  places  how  they 
accounted  for  the  origin  of  our  New  Testa- 
ment Gospels.    The  persons  asked  were  men 
of  intelligence  and  experience,  but  they  were 
men  of  the  world.     They  had  never  had  <k- 
casion  to  give  special  attention  to  the  more 
abstruse  problems  that  puzzle  the  brains  of 
the  Biblical  critic.     One  of  the  gentlemen 
was  a  State  legislator,  another  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Detroit  bar,  another  was  a  "  drum- 
mer";  but  all  were  men  of  hard  oommon 
sense.      The    legislator    took   the   book  of 
which  I  write  from  my  hand,  read  its  title, 
and  remarked  that  he  "  had  no  use  for  such 
a  book."    Yet,   when  I  questioned  him,  I 
foimd   that    he  was  not  only  prepared  to 
accept  the  ideas  of  the  book,  but  that  many 
of  them  were  already  his  own.     In  details, 
he  often  erred,  and  of  the  facts  of  history 
that  proved  the  assertions  he  made  he  had 
never  heard ;  yet  he  had  command  of  a  clear 
and   concise    picture  of    how  the  Gospels 
originated,  that  was  in  the  last  resort  some- 
thing more  and  surer  than  mere  specula- 
tion.    The  lawyer  and  the  drummer  had 
wandered   far   from  the  traditional   views. 
When  an  attempt  was  made  to  defend  these, 
they  rebelled.     Their   arguments   were  not 
drawn  from  history  nor  from  exegesis,  bat 
from  every-day  experience.     Yet  they  were 
valid,  and  they  were  not  beside  the  mark. 
When  I  had  given  them  a  short  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  stories  as  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Cone,  and  asked  them  for  their  opinions,  I 

•Gospel  Criticism  and  Histobigai.  Chkktliv- 
ITY  :  A  Study  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  Historr  of 
the  Gospel  Canon  durine  the  Second  Centorrt  iritb 
a  Consideration  of  the  Results  of  Modern  Criticism. 
By  Orello  Cone,  D.D.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 
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found  that  they  agreed.  They  were  aroused, 
and  they  protested  at  the  defence  of  the  old 
views,  hnt  hy  these  they  were  calmed. 
They  confessed  the  substantial  truthfulness 
of  the  gospel  story  now,  while  before  they 
were  quite  disposed  to  look  at  it  askance. 

I  mention  these  facts  because  they  are  sig- 
nificant. They  show  that  a  very  radical 
change  is  going  on,  and  that  it  is  due  not 
so  much  to  argument  and  speculation  as  to 
our  modem  institutions.  Mr.  Lecky,  in 
the  introduction  to  his  ''Rise  of  Rationalism 
in  Europe,"  says:  "A  change  of  speculative 
opinions  does  not  imply  an  increase  of  the 
data  upon  which  those  opinions  rest,  but  a 
change  of  the  habits  of  thought  and  mind 
which  they  reflect.  Definite  arguments  are 
the  symptoms  and  pretexts,  but  seldom  the 
causes,  of  the  change.  Their  chief  merit  is 
to  accelerate  the  inevitable  crisis.  Reason- 
ing which  in  one  age  would  make  no  im- 
pression whatever  in  the  next  age  is  received 
with  enthusiastic  applause."  This  result, 
Mr.  Lecky  goes  on  to  show,  is  not  due  to 
any  one  cause  or  any  one  discovery,  but  to 
a  combination  of  causes,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  social,  operating  upon  mankind  through 
various  channels,  religious  and  industrial. 
The  philosopher  does  most  to  give  men  cor- 
rect mental  habits ;  but  the  masses  are  com 
pelled  to  acquire  these,  not  from  books,  but 
from  actual  contact  with  an  outer  world. 
"It  is  probable  that  Watt  and  Stephenson 
will  eventually  modify  the  opinions  of  man- 
ic ind  almost  as  profoundly  as  Luther  and 
Voltaire." 

Dr.  Coneys  book  is  eminently  fitted  to 
accelerate  the  inevitable  crisis.  It  is  clear 
and  concise.  It  gives  the  reader  Just  what 
he  desires  to  know,  no  more,  no  less.  It  is 
fair  and  honest,  always  close  to  the  more 
i-ecent  history  of  the  questions  at  issue,  and 
never,  therefore,  merely  speculative.  The 
book  will  assist  many  to  believe  in  regard  to 
the  gospel  tradition  with  clearness  where  be- 
fore they  believed  with  certainty.  I  have  not 
myself  read  a  clearer  and  more  satisfactory 
exposition  of  the  Synoptic  problem,  or  more 
gratifying  words  upon  the  several  Gk>spels 
themselves.  The  author's  fairness  is  con- 
spicuous. Rival  theories  are  not  slurred 
nor  passed  over  in  silence.  The  opposing 
views  are  given,  sometimes  in  detail ;  and 
the  author  gives  the  reasons  why  they  are 
not  to   him  of  sufficient  weight  to  establish 


the  rival  hypothesis.  "The  true  critic," 
says  Dr.  Cone,  "cannot  be  restricted  by  a 
mechanical  method,  but  must  move  freely 
among  his  materials,  under  the  direction  of 
principle,  indeed,  but  not  the  less  of  judg- 
ment and  insight."  Another  indication  of 
fairness,  and,  I  believe,  of  a  sympathetic 
treatment  of  Biblical  tradition,  is  the  au- 
thor's avowed  attitude  toward  the  supernat- 
ural. In  the  chapter  on  the  Canon,  the 
author  states  at  the  outset  that  his  opinions 
will  not  be  controlled  by  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish that  the  Gospels  either  were  or  were  not 
written  by  express  divine  aid.  "Whether 
their  authors  were  inspired  or  wrote  as  or- 
dinary men  are  questions  with  which  this 
study  is  not  concerned."  It  is,  the  rather, 
occupied  with  an  effort  to  trace  all  early 
traditions  regarding  the  Grospels  to  their 
sources,  and  to  ascertain.  If  possible,  their 
value  and  importance.  Again,  in  more  ex- 
plicit terms,  the  same  attitude  toward  some 
of  the  miracles  is  disclosed.  They  are  called 
legendary,  "  not  from  a  prejudice  against  the 
supernatural  as  such,  but.  partly  because 
they  offend  the  historical  and  critical  judg- 
ment, which,  when  unbiassed,  cannot  but 
pronounce  some  of  them  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  legendary  stories,  which  in  apocryphal 
Christian  writings  would  be  unhesitat- 
ingly set  aside  as  such,  and  partly  because 
of  internal  difficulties."  I  believe  that  this 
is  the  true  method  by  which  to  reach  the 
truth  in  regard  to  the  Bible  miracles. 

While  the  a  priori  argument  is  to  many 
conclusive,  the  great  body  of  men  that  need 
most  to  be  reached  by  the  Higher  Criticism 
are  prejudiced  against  it  by  what  they  de- 
nominate its  rationalistic  method.  Men 
whom  the  author  of  "Supernatural  Relig- 
ion" cannot  touch  will  be  convinced  at 
once  by  Dr.  Cone. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  my  calling  atten- 
tion to  many  striking  arguments  throughout 
the  book, — arguments  that  ought  to  be  on 
the  tongue's  end  of  every  liberal  defender 
of  the  faith.  Ignorance  of  facts  alone  can 
account  for  the  irrational  and  superstitious 
views  of  the  New  Testament  that  still  pre- 
vail, and  will  continue  to  hold  sway  for 
some  time  to  come,  in  spite  of  books  that 
herald  better  and  more  helpful  views. 

I  turn  aside,  therefore,  to  note  one  of  our 
author's  omissions.  To  many  the  omission 
is  one  that  will  change  the  whole  point  of 
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view  as  to  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of 
the  Foiurth  Gospel.  I  refer  to  the  recent 
discovery  of  Tatian's  '^Diatessaron.*'  For 
years  conjecture  has  been  busy  in  the  effort 
to  ascertain  what  this  work  of  Tatian^s 
might  be.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Justin 
Martyr,  and  left  an  "Oration  to  the  Greeks," 
which  was  thought  to  have  been  written 
about  the  year  170.  The  "Diatessaron"  was 
supposed  to  be  lost.  Eusebius  states  that 
Tatian  wrote  a  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gos- 
pels, which  he  called  a  '^  Diatessaron. " 
Epiphanius  also  bears  testimony  to  the  same 
effect.  But  neither  of  these  writers  seems 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  this  Har- 
mony. The  absence  of  any  reference  to  it 
in  the  Western  Church  argues  that  it  was 
not  known  in  the  West.  It  seems  to  have 
been  written  in  Syriac,  for  the  use  of  the 
Oriental  churches.  Much  evidence  is  at 
hand  that  goes  to  show  that  large  use  was 
at  one  time  made  of  this  ''fourfold  gospel," 
and  that  the  Gospels  as  separate  works  were 
comparatively  unknown.  Theodoret,  Bishop 
of  Cyrrhus,  neig:  the  Euphrates,  says  that 
he  found  more  than  two  hundred  of  these 
in  use,  and  he  put  them  away  and  intro- 
duced our  Gospels  in  their  place.  This  was 
about  450  a.d.  In  the  twelfth  century  an 
Armenian  bishop  makes  mention  of  a  com- 
mentary written  upon  this  "Diatessaron." 
The  commentary  was  itself  published  in 
1836 ;  but  it  attracted  little  attention.  Re- 
cently Dr.  Zahn,  with  the  help  of  this  com- 
mentary and  the  quotations  made  from  it  by 
early  writers,  attempted  to  restore  the  text. 
His  work  was  eminently  successful,  as  has 
been  shown  by  the  sequel,  and  is  a  vivid 
confirmation  of  the  substantial  accuracy  of 
the  Higher  Criticism.  Zahn^s  investiga- 
tions called  forth  the  comment  that  an 
Arabic  version  of  the  "  Diatessaron"  was 
known  to  exist  in  the  Vatican  library.  In 
1883  Father  Ciasca  gave  an  account  of  this 
manuscript,  and  promised  that  he  might  be 
able  to  edit  it.  Meanwhile  the  work  delays ; 
and  a  stranger,  being  shown  the  treasuires 
of  the  Vatican,  and  especially  the  Arabic 
manuscript  of  the  ''Diatessaron,"  remem- 
bered that  he  had  seen  a  similar  one  in 
Egypt.  Upon  his  return,  this  was  for- 
warded to  Rome,  and  it  proved  to  be  so 
legibly  written  that  in  1888  the  "Diates- 
saron''  of  Tatian  was  finally  published  at 
Rome.     I  have  not  seen  this  book,  nor  have 


I  seen  any  account  of  it  that  sets  at  rest  all 
my  doubts.  H.  W.  Watkins,  the  Bampton 
Lecturer  for  1890,  says  that  the  work  is  s 
harmony  of  four  Gospels,  ''practically  iden- 
tical with  our  own."  So,  then,  the  Founb 
Gospel  was  known  to  Justin  Martyr  in  its 
present  form,  and  Dr.  Cone  was  not  writing 
in  the  light  of  most  recent  discovery  when 
he  doubted  whether  Tatian^ s  Fourth  Gos- 
pel was  identical  with  ours,  and,  again, 
when  he  said,  "Tatian,  too,  a  papil  of 
Justin,  appears  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  [Fourth]  Gospel,  although  he  dots 
not  expressly  refer  to  it." 

That  the  discovery  of  the  "Diatessaron" 
has  forever  set  aside  the  date  assigned  by 
Baur  and  his  school  we  may  admit.  We 
may  even  go  a  mite  farther  and  admit,  with 
Matthew  Arnold,  that  Basilides,  quoted  by 
Hippolytus  (?)  in  the  Philosophomena, 
"about  the  year  125  of  our  era,  had  before 
him  the  Fourth  Gospel" ;  but  why,  on  the 
basis  of  this  discovery,  or  of  any  facts  I 
have  yet  met  with,  we  should  go  all  the  way 
with  the  Bampton  lecturer  abore  referred 
to,  and  believe  that  John  wrote  the  Gospel 
which  bears  his  name  I  cannot  conceive. 
I  do  not,  at  present,  incline  to  admit  that 
Dr.  Cone's  conclusions  as  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel  have  been  vitiated  in  the  least  by 
Father  Ciasca* s  remarkable  discovery.  Dr. 
Watkins  in  his  course  of  lectures  is  man- 
ifestly unfair.  Those  who  reject  the  Johan- 
nine  authorship  of  the  Gospel  are  ruthlessly 
set  aside  because  they  agree  not  among 
themselves  in  the  details.  Those  who  main- 
tain the  Johannine  authorship  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  giants  in  authority,  no  matter 
how  they  may  quarrel  over  minor  points,  no 
matter  though  some  are  strongly  negative 
and  rationalistic  everywhere  but  here.  We 
are  coming  to  have  a  deep-set  dislike  for 
books  written  in  this  spirit. 

I  am  never  driven  from  the  field  by  a 
conservative  critic  of  "John's  Gospel"  but 
a  moment's  reading  of  its  pages  will  restore 
me  to  the  "  heretical  views. "  The  metaphys- 
ical tendencies,  the  manifest  approach  from 
primitive  simplicity  toward  Nicean  dogma- 
tism, the  omission  of  every  reference  to 
the  second  coming  which  overflowed  in  all 
the  earlier  thought,  the  contradiction  be- 
tween John's  own  opinion  and  that  of  his 
(?)  Gospel  as  to  the  time  of  the  crucifixion, 
— these  and  many  other  facts,   which  Dr. 
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Cone  has  marshalled  before  the  reader,  drive 
away  the  thought  that  John  wrote  the  Gos- 
pel that  bears  his  name. 

Dr.  Cone  has  added  some  valuable  essays 
to  his  book,  and  by  many  these  will  be  read 
with  most  interest.  They  are  suggestive 
and  helpful,  and  insist  upon  the  truth, 
which  needs  often  to  be  emphasized,  that 
criticism  does  not  "invalidate  historical 
Christianity."  Dr.  Cone  believes  in  the 
message  of  the  gospel,  and  he  writes  that 
he  may  lift  it  out  of  its  bondage  to  time 
and  sense.  a.  b.  c. 


SOME  POETS'    GRAVES   AT 
FLORENCE. 

On  July  1,  1891,  thirty  years  will  have 
passed  since  the  little  group  of  mourners 
stood  around  the  open  grave  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning  in  the  beautiful  cemetery 
at  Florence,  where  the  wooded  Apennines 
looked  down  in  the  calm  sunset  light,  and 
Robert  Browning  himself  recited  his  dead 
wife's  well-known  lines, — 

"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep. " 

The  Protestant  burial-ground  lies  just  be- 
yond the  old  gate  of  the  Borgo  Pinti,  only 
removed  in  1870,  with  a  portion  of  the  city 
wall,  to  make  room  for  the  new  boulevard, 
Principe  Amedeo.  From  the  centre  of  this 
broad  viale,  the  cemetery  rises  up  like  an 
island,  many  feet  higher  than  the  public 
way,  encircled  by  a  stone  wall  surmounted 
by  an  iron  railing,  its  sloping,  grassy  sum- 
mit fringed  by  a  row  of  tall  cypresses. 
Passing  through  the  entrance  gate,  close  to 
the  dwelling  of  the  custode,  whose  plump, 
fair,  blue-eyed  wife,  reminding  one  of  Tessa 
in  "Bomola,"  was  accustomed  to  admit 
strangers  without  difficulty,  a  thoughtful 
traveller,  visiting  it,  like  the  present  writer, 
in  the  days  ere  it  was  closed  to  farther 
burials,  might  pleasantly  linger  for  hours 
hi  this  city  of  the  dead  from  many  lands, 
since  it  would  seem  that  all  who  had  no 
right  to  rest  in  Roman  Catholic  consecrated 
earth  had  found  shelter  here.  Tombs  with 
French,  German,  Italian,  even  Russian  and 
Hungarian  inscriptions  may  be  seen,  while 
English  and  American  graves  meet  the  eye 
on  every  side.  A  wide  gravel  walk  leads 
ap  to  the  higher  part  of  the  long  slope, 
marked  by  a  tall,  white  column,  bearing  a 


marble  cross,  beneath  which  is  an  inscrip- 
tion in  French,  saying  that  it  was  erected 
in  1858  by  King  Frederick  William  IV.  of 
Prussia,  and  the  words,  "I  am  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life."  A  narrower  path  leads 
at  right  angles  to  the  first  across  the  ceme- 
tery, then  (1874)  so  crowded  that  it  was 
difficult  to  walk  between  the  graves,  while 
fresh  ones  were  being  opened  along  the  low 
gravel  walk  running  round  the  base  of  the 
enclosure.  From  porter's  lodge  to  distant 
wall,  monuments  in  every  style  of  exquisite 
or  vulgar  taste  appear  in  a  confused  crowd, 
leaving  scarcely  room  for  the  fiowers  that 
grow  between.  The  tomb  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, usually  the  goal  for  all  pilgrims  who 
have  no  nearer  interest  in  this  lovely  spot, 
stands  on  the  left  of  the  central  walk,  about 
half-way  to  the  cross,  close  to  the  narrow 
flower-bed  with  its  edge  of  box.  A  heavy 
sarcophagus,  resting  upon  six  low,  ungainly 
pillars,  with  no  record  save 

«E.  B.  B.     Ob.  1861" 

on  one  side  of  the  ponderous  structure,  and 
a  small  female  head  in  bas-relief,  which 
some  call  a  medallion  of  Mrs.  Browning, 
but  others  maintain  to  represent  the  Genius 
of  Poetry,  is  the  inappropriate  and  disap- 
pointing monument  of  the  great  poetess, 
seemingly  unworthy  of  the  fame  of  its  de- 
signer. Sir  Frederick  Leighton;  and  the 
traveller  turns  for  relief  to  the  many  touch- 
ing epitaphs  of  the  humbler  dead  on  either 
hand. 

The  humbler  dead!  Each  one  of  those 
crowded  graves  was  designated  by  a  number 
deeply  cut  into  the  marble,  the  highest 
being  over  twelve  hundred.  Most  sad  and 
touching  sight  of  all, — on  every  side, 
wedged  in  between  the  tall,  white  slabs  that 
headed  mounds  carefully  tended  and  over- 
grown with  flowers,  leaning  against  the  sides 
of  costly  monuments,  or  lying  simken  and 
half-hidden  in  the  long  grass,  one  saw  the 
plain  pte^rino,  or  "little  stone,"  of  a  coarse 
gray,  nameless,  unmarked  save  by  the  ever- 
present  number  and  a  cross  rudely  cut  in 
relief  upon  the  flat,  narrow  top,  which 
alone  showed  the  resting-place  of  those  who 
had  died  in  the  foreign  land  with  none  to 
honor  the  spot  where  they  were  laid  save 
by  this. 

All  know  how  Robert  Browning,  who 
had  had  a  double  grave  made  for  himself 
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and  his  wife,  was  not  permitted  to  be  laid 
beside  her,  but  was  worthily  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  whither,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
her  ashes  may  one  day  be  taken  to  rejoin 
his.  The  flowery  resting-place  in  fair  Flor- 
ence, where  upon  the  left  hand  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Giotto^s  campanile  beyond  the 
houses,  while  on  the  right  the  long,  sunlit 
Apennines  smile  over  toward  the  cypresses 
lifting  their  dark  peaks  into  the  clear  sky, 
is  more  beautiful  than  the  gray  and  quiet 
gloom  of  the  Poets'  Comer  beside  Spenser's 
grave.  Yet  who  can  doubt  that  the  choice 
of  the  great  poetess's  own  heart  would  have 
been  to  be  placed  forever  by  the  side  of  him 
who,  as  she  said,  in  other  words,  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  had  given  her — 

"Earth's  three   best  gifts,— life,    love,   and 
Italy," 

or  that  there  would  have  been  a  true  poetic 
fitness  in  the  tomb  of  these  two  English 
singers,  who  both  loved  Italy  so  well,  being 
made  the  central  goal  of  interest  for  the  feet 
of  pilgrims  to  the  cemetery  at  Florence? 

The  grave  next  to  "E.  B.  B."  is  that  of 
Holman  Hunt's  first  wife,  a  step  or  two 
farther  back  from  the  walk. 

Most  persons  have  heard  of  the  strange 
blunder  upon  Landor's  gravestone,  where 
the  inscription,  setting  forth  that  it  had 
been  erected  by  "his  wife,"  has  been  carven 
"his  coi/e,"  and  never  corrected.  His  own 
slab  is  unpretending;  but  his  son's  tomb  is 
surmounted — one  had  better  say  weighed 
down — by  a  life-size  marble  figure  of  hU  coife 
kneeling  in  a  disconsolate  attitude  on  a 
heavy  prie-dteu,  her  left  hand,  with  the 
wedding-ring  displayed,  shading  her  griev- 
ing face,  and  the  whole  thing  both  disgust- 
ing and  ridiculous,  and  in  the  worst  taste 
of  modem  Italian  funereal  art.  One  may 
add  that  the  latter  attains  what  we  may 
hope  is  its  high-water  mark  in  the  other- 
wise beautiful  and  interesting  rural  ceme- 
tery, "Lo  Staglieno,"  near  Genoa,  in  whose 
crypts  the  embalmed  body  of  Mazzini  is 
buried.  Some  of  the  many  monuments  fill- 
ing the  cloister  running  round  the  open 
space  are  beautiful  and  pathetic;  while 
others,  for  example,  represent  the  fair  young 
widow  of  the  tenant  of  the  vault  in  full 
size,  as  if  quitting  her  husband's  tomb, 
with  marble  tears  pearling  down  her  cheeks, 
from  beneath  her  marble    eyelashes,    while 


she  daintily  and  coquettishly  holds  up  a 
richly  embroidered  skirt  to  display  the  rofiles 
on  her  marble  petticoat ;  and  one  sighs  for 
the  simplicity  of  a  Moravian  or  even  a 
Quaker  burial-ground  rather  than  such  sights 
as  these. 

Yet,  though  their  monuments  may  be 
sometimes  hideous,  the  Italians  as  a  rule 
excel  in  the  wording  of  epitaphs,  osoally  in 
perfect  taste,  simple,  and  touching,  such  as 
meet  the  eye  in  every  church,  on  every 
cloister  wall,  and  often  strike  with  only  too 
full  a  pathos  on  the  hearts  of  those  who  are 
far  away  from  home.  As  Dickens  express^ 
it,  "The  Italians  are  dramatic:  the  French 
are  theatrical."  And  one  may  feel,  if  not 
absolutely  analyze,  the  difference  at  every 
tum. 

Theodore  Parker  lies  somewhere  among 
these  Florentine  graves,  and  the  gifted  wife 
of  T.  Adolphus  TroUope,  and  his  mother. 

Not  very  far  from  Landor's  tomb  is  that 
of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  on  the  right  hand 
side,  as  you  enter,  near  the  lower  part  of 
the  gentle  slope.  It  is  a  simple  white  head- 
stone, "erected  by  his  wife  and  sister*';  and 
Matthew  Arnold  refers  to  his  friend's  grave 
when  he  apostrophizes  him : — 

"From  thy  broad,  lucid  Arno  vale. 

Where   still    thine   earth-forgetting   eyelids 

keep 
Their  morningless  and  unawakening  sleep 
Under  the  flowery  oleanders  pale." 

Clough  is  not  considered  Arnold's  equal  as 
a  poet:  he  is,  indeed,  inferior  to  him  in 
smoothness,  melody,  and  the  technique  of 
the  poet's  art.  And  yet,  for  strength,  and 
vigorous  presentation  of  truths  new  and  old, 
in  vivid  lines  which  we  fall  back  upon  for 
counsel  and  comfort  in  hours  of  weariness, 
he  seems,  to  some  of  us,  fit  to  rank  along- 
side of  the  musical  singer  whose  moumfnl 
philosophy,  however  tenderly  and  kindly 
meant,  might  too  well  be  epitomized  in  his 
own  words, — 

"  Weary  of  myself,  and  sick  of  asking 
What  I  am,  and  what  I  onght  to  be." 

Clough  died  when  nearly  forty-three ;  jet 
he  appeared  scarcely  to  have  attained  fai$ 
full  maturity  of  powers,  and  will  never  be  a 
poet  for  the  crowd.  He  is  hardly  to  be 
Judged  by  his  longest  poem,  "  The  Bothie  of 
Tober-na-vuolich,"  whose  lengthy  hexame- 
ters are  sometimes  wearisome,  in  spite  of  its 
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many  fine,  scattered  lines,  and  the  stirring 
battle-cry  of — 

"Sound,  thou  trumpet  of  Grod!  come  forth, 
great  cause,  to  array  us  I 

King  and  leader,  appear,  thy  soldiers  sor- 
rowing seek  thee. " 

Rather  is  he  to  be  best  known  and  loved 
through  the  study  of  his  minor  poems,  such 
as  "Qui  Laborat,  Orat,"  "The  New  Sinai," 
and  the  justly  celebrated  "Qua  Cursum 
Ventus. "  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many 
of  these  have  no  titles,  except  the  opening 
lines,  since  they  contain  a  brave  philosophy 
that  well  deserves  to  "pass  into  the  mental 
organization  like  iron  globules,"  as  Robert- 
son of  Brighton  said  certain  of  Carlyle^s 
writings  had  done  to  himself.  The  world 
stands  in  need  of  such. 

His  other  long  poem,  "  Amours  de  Voyage, " 
interests  one  chiefly  on  account  of  its  de- 
scription of  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849. 
C lough  was  there  during  the  whole,  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  liberal  movement  in 
politics,  as  in  religion,  and  enjoying  the 
friendship  of  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  cause. 

Regarding  his  own  faith,  vague  yet 
strong,  Clough  appears  to  be  one  of  those 
seekers  after  truth,  more  numerous  in  the 
present  generation  than  in  his  own,  whose 
reaction  from  an  early  Orthodoxy  has 
brought  them  into  a  hand-to-hand  struggle 
with  the  soul's  deep  problems,  not  ever 
ended,  not  wholly  victorious, —  can  such 
struggles  ever  be? — ^yet  enabling  him  to  con- 
quer sufficiently  to  sa}^  as  he  says  in  "The 
Xew  Sinai": — 

"Take  better  part,  with  manlier  heart, 

Thine  adult  spirit  can ; 
No  God,  no  truth,  receive  it  ne'er, — 

Believe  it  ne'er, — O  man  I 
But  turn  not,  then,  to  seek  again 

What  first  the  ill  began. 
No  God,  it  saith.     Ah,  wait  in  faith 

God's  self -completing  plan." 

Clear,  bold,  and  statuesque  rather  than 
pictorial,  this  poem,  too  long  to  quote  en: 
tirely,  may  well  stand  for  the  epitome  of 
Clough' s  philosophy,  and  the  spiritual  level 
he  had  won  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  when 
it  was  written,  in  1845.  There  are  doubt- 
less many  yet  living  who  remember  him 
during  the  eight  months  he  spent  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  from  November,  1852,  to 
July,  1853,  expanding  healthily  amid  our 
Western  world's  new,  freshening  life,  more 
congenial  to  him  than  the  older  civilization 


he  had  left  behind,  and  returned  to  not 
without  reluctance.  His  outward  life,  after 
his  brilliant  early  career  at  Rugby,  was  im- 
eventful.  He  held  an  office  in  the  Educa- 
tional Department  of  the  Privy  Council  from 
the  time  of  his  marriage  in  1858  until  his 
death  of  a  malarial  disorder  while  at  Flor- 
ence in  search  of  health,  Nov.  13,  1861. 

He  was  the  second  of  the  three  great  Eng- 
lish poets  buried  in  the  cemetery,  following 
Mrs.  Browning  within  a  few  months,  and 
preceding  Walter  Savage  Landor  by  nearly 
three  years.     Italy  might  well  say  to  him, — 

"Strong  singer,  laid  in  Tuscan  earth  at  rest, 
Whose  manly  music  helps  with  hymns  of 

cheer 
All  seeking  souls  like  thine,  who  hold  thee 
dear, 
That  ground  was  hallowed  for  the  pilgrim's 

quest 
When  Florence  heaped  her  flowers  o'er  the 
breast 
Of  Browning's  *  lyric  love,'  left  sleeping 

ere 
Thy  singing  ceased   when  autumn  woods 
were  sere. 
A  poet-presence  and  a  guardian-guest — 
Though  England  call,  "I  claim  her  lau- 
relled head," 
And  bid  yon  grave  yield  up  its  sacred 
trust 
To  Browning's  abbey- tomb  beyond  the 
sea — 
That  quiet,  crowded  city  of  the  dead, 
Where  Landor  lies  so  near  tby  peaceful 
dust, 
Shall  fondly  find,  for  England's  sake, 
in  thee !" 

Ursula  Tanxenforst. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  LIBERAL  FAITH. 


It  is  constantly  charged  that  we  of  the 
liberal  faith  do  not  believe  in  revivals  and 
missions ;  that  we  hold  an  emasculated  faith ; 
that  we  substitute  ethics  for  religion,  ra- 
tionalism for  faith,  and  a  new  theology  for 
the  old  gospel.  If  this  were  deliberate  mis- 
representation, it  might  be  passed  by  in 
silence:  it  is  more  generally  misapprehen- 
sion, therefore  it  calls  for  continual  correc- 
tion. It  is  because  we  do  believe  in  the  old 
gospel,  in  missions,  in  revivals,  that  we  be- 
lieve in  the  liberal  faith.  We  believe  that 
this  faith  truly  interprets  the  gospel,  and 
promotes  revivals  and  inspires  the  mission- 
ary spirit. 

We  believe  that  the  inspiration  of  hope 
and  love  is  far  more  efficacious  to  promote 
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righteousness  than  the  deterrent  power  of 
law  and  penalty.  We  believe  that  the  world 
is  to  be  saved  by  hope,  not  by  fear,  that 
love  is  the  only  true  obedience,  and  that 
love  begets  love.  We  carry  this  faith  out 
consistently  in  the  family  and  the  State,  as 
well  as  in  our  theology.  We  believe  the 
best  place  for  the  rod  is  in  the  fire,  not  on 
the  mantel,  and  that  in  the  home  where 
hope  broods  purity  and  love  are  nested.  We 
believe  that  all  prisons  should  be  penitentia- 
ries, all  punishments  reformatory,  and  that  to 
every  criminal  entering  a  prison  hope  should 
show  an  open  door  to  liberty  through  repent- 
ance and  reformation.  Our  penology  and 
theology  are  in  spirit  identical. 

We  believe  in  God,  and  in  a  God  who  is 
wholly  love.  We  have  read  John  Stuart 
Mill's  declaration  of  his  faith  in  a  God 
*^  who  desires  and  pays  some  regard  to  the 
happiness  of  his  creatures,  but  who  seems  to 
have  other  motives  of  action  which  he  cares 
more  for'' ;  and  we  have  seen  substantially  the 
same  statement  more  ambiguously  phrased 
by  more  orthodox  authors.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve this.  We  believe  that  God  is  love; 
that  love  expresses  the  sum  of  all  his  moral 
attributes ;  that  justice  is  love  working  out 
the  good  of  the  all;  that  mercy  is  love 
working  out  the  good  of  the  one;  that, 
however  these  seem  to  conflict  in  human 
governments,  they  are  consistent  and  co- 
operative in  God's  government;  that  his 
mercy  endureth  forever ;  that  his  government 
is  a  government  of  mercy ;  that  all  his  laws 
are  framed  and  administered  for  healing  and 
redemption.  We  do  not  believe  that  he 
does  all  things  "for  his  own  glory."  The 
glory  of  the  mother  is  her  love ;  but  she  does 
not  love  for  her  own  glory,  could  not  love 
for  her  own  glory,  for  self-seeking  is  not  and 
never  can  be  love.  We  believe  that  God 
loves  because  God  is  God ;  and,  if  we  could 
conceive  him  as  ceasing  to  love,  we  should 
cease  to  worship  him,  for  what  we  worship 
is  not  his  power  nor  his  wisdom,  but  the 
love  that  directs  them  both. 

We  believe  in  man,  in  man  as  the  child 
of  God,  in  man  as  made  in  God's  image 
and  of  kin  to  him.  We  believe,  with  Bush- 
nell,  that  depravity  is  not  natural,  but 
against  nature.  Sin  is  an  overlay,  a  for- 
eign element,  a  disease,  a  morbid  growth. 
We  believe,  with  our  critics,  that  humanity 
is  lost ;  but  we  turn  to  the  fifteenth  chapter 


of  Luke  to  find  out  what  Chrisi  meant  by 
lost,  for  we  mean  what  he  meant.  And  be 
meant  by  lost  not  yet  found.  The  lost  coin 
is  still  gold  with  the  image  of  the  king  upon 
it ;  the  lost  sheep,  a  sheep  still,  no  wolf : 
the  lost  son  has  still  the  blood  of  the  father 
in  his  veins.  We  appeal  to  men  accord- 
ingly. You  are  gold,  we  say:  you  do  not 
belong  in  the  muck-heap.  You  are  the 
Shepherd's  own  sheep,  your  place  is  in  the 
fold,  your  inheritance  peace.  You  are  your 
Father's  own  son:  you  are  out  of  place  in 
the  far  country,  and  with  harlots  for  your 
companions. 

We  believe  that  the  world  has  been  found 
of  God.  Our  Bible  contains  no  snch  test 
as  '' Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  who  is  taking 
away  some  sins  from  some  men !"  It  points 
us  to  the  Lamb  of  God  who  is  taking  away 
the  sin  from  the  world.  This  is  the  divine 
unriddling  of  history.  The  whole  process  of 
life,  reaching,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt, 
out  into  the  other  life  as  well,  since  this 
life  is  so  fragmentary  and  broken,  is  a  proc- 
ess of  redemption.  Everything  is  a  means 
of  grace,  if  we  will  make  it  so.  Our  mes- 
sage is  therefore  the  message  of  the  angels 
on  the  first  Christmas  mom, — a  message  of 
''good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people."  It 
is  the  message  which  Christ  came  bringing 
to  hearers  thronging  to  hear  bis  hopeful 
words,  "The  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand." 
It  is  the  message  of  Paul,  "The  night  is 
far  spent :  the  day  is  at  hand. " 

We  believe  in  evolution.  We  believe  in 
redemption :  science  gives  us  the  one  spell- 
ing, religion  the  other.  Redemption  is 
God's  evolution  of  a  perfect  manhood  out 
of  very  imperfect  material.  We  rejoice 
with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  to 
be  in  his  hands  and  become  his  workman- 
ship. 

To  the  prodigal  son,  as  he  journeys,  foot- 
sore and  weary,  across  the  country  to  bis 
father's  house,  our  message  is  not:  Perhaps 
your  father  will  receive  you,  perhaps  not 
He  owes  you  nothing:  you  have  no  claim 
upon  him.  You  are  not  fit  even  to  be  bis 
hired  servant,  for  you  are  not  fit  to  do  bis 
work ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  if  you  do  not 
make  haste  and  get  there  before  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  the  door  of  his  house  will 
be  closed  against  you.  No.  This  is  our 
word  to  him:  Your  father  loves  you,  has 
always  loved  you,  will  always  love  you.    He 
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is  waiting  to  receive  you.  Though  you  have 
forgotten  that  you  are  his  son,  he  has  not 
forgotten  that  he  is  your  father.  Our  mes- 
sage is  Christ ^8  message  to  Zaccheus,  to  the 
paralytic,  to  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner. 
It  is  the  medicine  of  hope  for  the  disease  of 
despair. 

And  we  believe  this  message  has  a  power 
to  quicken  the  lagging  footsteps  already 
turned  toward  the  Father,  and  to  turn 
toward  the  Father  the  feet  of  those  now  in 
the  wilderness,  such  as  no  message  of  law 
and  penalty  and  limited  mercy  and  imper- 
fect love  ever  has  had  or  ever  can  have. 
And  we  willingly  accept  the  test  of  the  Mas- 
ter, "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them," 
and  leave  the  value  of  this  liberal  faith  to 
be  tested  by  its  power  to  equip  men  for 
life's  battle,  to  furnish  them  unto  all  right- 
eousness, and  make  them  worthy  to  be  called 
the  children  of  God. — The  Christian  Union, 


HEARING    CANON  LIDDON   AT   ST, 

PAUL'S, 


When  in  London,  two  years  ago,  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  hear  on  the  same  day  the 
greatest  preacher  of  the  Established  Church 
(generally  so  regarded).  Canon  Liddon,  and 
the  greatest  preacher  among  the  English  dis- 
senters, Spurgeon, — the  one  In  St.  PauPs 
Cathedral,  under  the  great  dome,  and  the 
other  in  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle.  The 
death  of  Canon  Liddon  has  added  new  inter- 
est to  the  recollections  of  the  day,  especially 
as  the  discourse  to  which  I  listened  must 
bare  been  among  the  very  last  that  the  dis- 
tinguished orator  delivered  in  the  cathedral 
so  long  associated  with  his  name  and  fame. 
I  have  thought  that  the  readers  of  the  Uni- 
tarian may  like  to  accompany  me  to  this 
service. 

Where  is  St.  Paulas?  It  is  located  perhaps 
a  third  of  a  mile  north  of  the  Thames, 
in  the  very  heart  of  London,  in  almost 
the  centre  of  the  oldest,  the  most  solidly 
built,  the  best  known  business  section  of 
the  great  metropolis.  Straight  east,  a 
short  mile  away,  are  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  Royal  Exchange,  and  the  Mansion 
House.  A  mile  west  are  the  Temple  and 
the  Xew  Law  Courts.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
north-east  and  north-west  are  the  general 
post-office  and  Newgate  Prison.     Close  by  is 


Paternoster  Row,  in  the  past  as  in  the  pres- 
ent the  headquarters  of  the  book-trade. 
The  great  thoroughfare, — the  greatest  in  Lon- 
don,— running  parallel  with  the  river,  from 
the  Bank  to  Charing  Cross  and  the  Parlia- 
ment Houses,  goes  past  St.  Paul's,  or, 
rather,  divides  and  goes  both  sides  of  it, 
being  called,  in  its  different  sections.  Corn- 
hill,  the  Poultry,  Cheapside,  St.  PauPs 
Churchyard,  Ludgate  Hill,  Fleet  Street,  the 
Strand,  and  the  West  Strand, — ^all  the  same 
street,  but  bearing  in  its  different  parts  these 
different  names. 

St.  PauPs  is  badly  shut  in  by  buildings. 

To  give  the  full  effect  to  its  magnitude 
and  its  noble  architecture,  it  ought  to  stand 
by  itself,  in  a  broad,  open  space.  In  one 
way,  however,  this  want  of  clear  space 
around  it  is  partly  compensated  for.  The 
building  is  so  lofty  that  it  rises  like  a  giant 
above  everything  else  anywhere  in  its  region, 
so  that  its  great  dome  is  a  landmark  visible 
from  many  parts  of  London,  by  means  of 
which  one  can  "orient"  himself.  It  is  al- 
most as  hard  to  get  out  of  sight  of  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's  as  out  of  the  sound  of  its  pon- 
derous bell,  "Big  Paul,"  which  strikes  the 
hours  of  day  and  night. 

St.  Paul's  is  the  cathedral  church  of  Lon- 
don,— St.  Paul's,  and  not  Westminster, 
though  Westminster  is  quite  as  historic. 
St.  Paul's  has,  also,  the  distinction  of  being 
the  largest  Protestant  church  in  the  world, 
and  is  exceeded  among  Catholic  churches 
only  by  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  Its  length  ex- 
ceeds five  hundred  feet,  and  its  breadth  Is 
half  as  great.  Thus  it  would  cover  about 
two  of  our  ordinary  American  city  blocks. 
The  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross  above  the 
dome  is  370  feet.  The  glory  of  the  building 
is  its  magnificent  dome,  which  is  generally 
considered  the  finest  in  the  world.  To  me 
it  seemed  a  work  of  perfect  art.  I  should 
never  tire  of  gazing  on  it.  But  I  must  con- 
fess it  seemed  to  me  somewhat  to  dwarf  the 
rest  of  the  church,  vast  as  the  proportions 
of  the  whole  building  are.  The  four  struct- 
ures that  I  saw  in  the  Old  World  that  per- 
fectly met  my  expectation  as  architectural 
creations,  that  satisfied  and  filled  all  my 
desires,  and  sent  me  away  from  them  awed, 
that  expressed  all  that  it  seemed  to  me  art 
at  its  finest  ought  to  be  capable  of  express- 
ing of  grandeur,  power,  beauty,  and  grace, 
— yes,  and  of  mystery,  too, — were  the  cathe- 
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dral  at  Cologne,  the  interior  of  St.  George's 
Church  in  Windsor  Castle,  the  exterior  of 
the  Parliament  Houses  in  London,  and  the 
dome  of  St.  PauPs. 

We  arrive  at  the  cathedral  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  too  early  for  the  service ;  but  let 
us  enter  the  great  building.  Early  as  it  is, 
two  or  three  thousand  people  are  already 
present,  and  the  number  is  swelled  later  to 
five  or  six  thousand ;  for,  when  Canon  Lid- 
don preaches,  which  he  does  only  about 
twelve  times  a  year,  it  is  a  great  event,  and 
of  course,  in  so  famous  a  church  and  so 
large  a  city,  the  audience  is  sure  always  to 
be  large. 

The  pulpit  and  most  of  the  congregation 
are  under  the  great  dome.  The  seats  are 
mainly  chairs  or  other  light,  movable  struct- 
ures, as  in  all  European  cathedrals. 

We  have  time  to  look  around  us  before 
the  service  begins.  We  are  struck  imme- 
diately with  the  grand  scale  of  everything. 
Think  of  columns  forty  feet  in  diameter, 
and  eight  of  them  to  support  the  dome 
alone.  Soon  we  notice  that  the  interior  of 
the  cathedral  is  not  finished, — a  characteris- 
tic of  many  cathedrals  of  the  Old  World. 
As  our  eyes  wander  up  toward  the  dome 
and  along  the  vast  walls  and  ceilings,  we 
observe  many  spaces  that  are  bare,  which 
were  evidently  designed  by  the  architect  to 
be  filled  with  paintings.  Indeed,  before 
several  spaces  scaffolds  are  suspended,  and 
the  work  of  painting  is  now  actually  in 
process. 

Nothing  about  St.  Paul's  is  more  impres- 
sive than  its  monuments  and  memorials  of 
the  dead.  Of  course,  as  a  mausoleum,  it 
does  not  compare  with  Westminster ;  yet  one 
must  have  a  very  unsusceptible  nature  who 
does  not  tread  softly  and  with  reverent  feel- 
ing amid  the  memorials  and  over  the  ashes 
of  so  many  of  England's  most  illustrious 
sons.  For  myself  I  felt  something  of  an  In- 
ward protest  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
those  honored  here  were  warriors :  it  seemed 
to  me  to  indicate  that  even  England,  with 
all  her  boasted  civilization  and  Christianity, 
is  only  a  little  way  removed  from  barbar- 
ism. There  are  monuments  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Nelson,  the  three  Napiers 
(the  admiral  and  the  two  generals),  and 
Gkn.  Gordon,  and  statues  of  Lord  Comwal- 
lis,  who  commanded  the  British  forces  at 
the  close  of  our  Revolutionary  War,  Sir  John 


Moore,  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  and  many 
others  who  won  fame  in  England's  various 
wars  by  land  and  sea. 

But  more  interesting  than  these  are  the 
monuments  and  statues  that  commemorate 
England's  peace  heroes.  Conspienous  is  a 
statue  of  John  Howard,  who  immortalized 
himself  and  glorified  our  common  humanity 
by  a  life  of  almost  unparalleled  devotion  to 
the  welfare  of  his  wronged  and  suffering 
fellow-men.  The  statue  represents  him  as 
holding  in  his  hand  a  bunch  of  keys,  sym- 
bolical of  his  opening  prison-doors^  and 
bringing  justice  and  mercy  and  hope  to 
those  who  were  bound  and  in  despair. 

There  are  also  statues  or  other  memoriaU 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  literary  autocrat 
of  the  last  century.  Sir  William  Jones,  the 
learned  Orientalist,  Bishop  Heber,  the  mis- 
sionary and  poet.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the 
great  surgeon,  Henry  Hallam,  the  historian 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  Dean  Milman,  the  his- 
torian of  the  Christian  Church,  the  distin- 
guished painters.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Barry,  Opie,  West,  Fuseli,  Lawrence, 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  and  others. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  architect  of  the 
cathedral,  as  is  fitting,  lies  buried  here: 
and  his  is  incomparably  the  noblest  monu- 
ment of  all,  for  over  the  north  door,  in  let- 
ters of  gold,  we  read  the  inscription  in 
Latin:  ''Subtus  conditur  hujus  ecclesiae  et 
urbis  conditor  Ch.  Wren  qui  vixit  annos 
ultra  nonaginta,  non  sibi  sed  bono  publico. 
Lector,  si  monumentum  requiris,  circum- 
spice":  ''Beneath  is  buried  Christopher 
Wren,  architect  of  this  church  and  city, 
who  lived  for  more  than  ninety  years,  noi 
for  himself,  but  for  the  public  good. 
Reader,  if  you  seek  his  monument,  look 
around. " 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  turn  from  the 
dead  to  the  living.  The  great  congregation 
drawn  together  by  the  fame  of  Canon  Lid- 
don's  name,  has  assembled,  and  the  hour 
for  the  service  has  arrived.  Every  seat 
under  the  great  dome  is  filled,  and  the 
throng  extends  far  away  toward  the  west 
door.  The  proportion  of  men  is  noticeably 
large.  On  the  whole,  the  company  is  a 
most  respectable  one;  but  it  is  singularly 
conglomerate.  There  are  Churchmen  and 
Nonconformists.  There  are  Londoners  and 
people  from  all  other  i>arts  of  England. 
There   are  foreigners   from  many  lands,— 
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among  them  many  Americans;  for  is  not 
one  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  lions  of  Eng- 
land and  the  world  to  be  seen  and  heard 
to-day?  The  majority  present,  however,  are 
Englishmen  and  good  Churchmen,  as  we 
shall  soon  see  by  the  way  they  will  follow 
the  service,  and  bow  their  heads  when  the 
name  of  Christ  is  uttered,  as  good  Church- 
men are  taught  to  do.  And,  by  the  way,  it 
strikes  an  outsider  as  very  curious  that  men 
should  think  it  necessary  to  make  an  obei- 
sance at  the  name  of  Christ,  but  not  at  the 
name  of  God.  Has  the  worship  of  Jesus 
with  many  Protestants,  as  the  worship  of 
Mary  with  many  Catholics,  become  exalted 
above  the  worship  of  God?  So  it  would 
seem. 

For  some  time  before  the  service  proper 
begins,  we  are  treated  to  music  on  the  organ. 
And,  oh,  such  music  as  it  is !  The  instru- 
ment is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  In  the 
world ;  and,  plainly,  the  player  is  a  master ! 
One  is  paid  for  coming  just  by  this  glorious 
music  What  an  instrument  is  the  organ ! 
As  one  sits  here,  held  entranced  by  its  mar- 
vellous power,  he  is  tempted  to  ask  if  it 
was  made  on  earth  or  if  it  came  down  out 
of  heaven. 

Never,  until  I  heard  the  organ  in  its  real 
home  in  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  Old 
World,  did  I  realize  the  range  and  wealth 
of  its  harmonies,  the  glory  of  its  possibili- 
ties, the  depth  of  its  pathos.  The  organ 
and  the  cathedral,  especially  the  Gothic 
cathedral,  are  made  for  each  other.  They 
are  sisters:  nay,  they  are  mother  and  child. 
The  Gothic  cathedral  has  been  called  '<  frozen 
music"  It  should  be  called  frozen  organ 
music;  for  the  music  which,  freezing,  took 
those  glorious  forms  of  arch  and  buttress 
and  pinnacle  and  spire  and  carving  infinite, 
must  have  been  the  outbreathed  soul  of  the 
organ.  No  other  music  on  earth  is  rich 
enough. 

The  regular  Church  of  England  service, 
the  same  essentially  as  our  Episcopal  ser- 
vice here,  was  gone  through,  taking  about  an 
hour.  The  clergyman  conducting  it  was  not 
Liddon,  but  some  one  of  less  note.  Instead 
of  reading  the  prayers  and  liturgies,  he 
intoned  them, — that  is,  rendered  them  in  a 
high  and  strangely  unnatural  voice,  a  sort 
of  falsetto,  which  was  neither  reading  nor 
singing, — ^giving  to  the  whole  performance 
an  artificial  character.     But  the  choir  was  a 


fine  one,  and  its  responses  were  beautiful, 
which  helped  one  to  forget  somewhat  the 
distraction  of  the  priest*  s  intonings.  Just 
as  the  long  service  drew  to  a  close,  a  figure 
appeared  in  front  and  to  the  right,  advanced 
rapidly  to  the  pulpit  steps,  and  ascended  to 
the  small  pulpit.  It  was  the  preacher  we 
had  come  to  hear. 

Before  we  go  further,  let  us  pause  a  mo- 
ment to  inquire.  Who  is  Canon  Liddon, 
and  what  is  his  place  in  the  English 
Church? 

A  cathedral  city  is  the  city  in  which  a 
bishop  of  a  diocese  has  his  "  seat. "  A  cathe- 
dral church  is  the  church  in  which  he  has 
his  ''throne,"  or  place  from  which  he  speaks 
ex  cathedra^  or  with  "  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity." Each  cathedral  in  England  is  gov- 
erned by  a  dean  and  several  canons.  To  be 
a  canon  of  a  cathedral  like  St.  PauPs  is,  of 
course,  regarded  as  a  high  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nity. 

But  Liddon  is  more  than  a  canon  of  St. 
PauPs. 

He  was  exactly  sixty  years  old  when  I 
heard  him.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  forty 
years  ago.  Since  his  graduation,  the  Uni- 
versity has  conferred  upon  him  her  highest 
honors,  the  degrees  of  D.D.  and  D.C.L., 
in  recognition  of  his  scholarship,  and  espe- 
cially of  his  ability  as  a  preacher.  For  some 
years  he  preached  at  Oxford,  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary's,  the  same  church  in  which 
Newman  preached  with  such  power  before 
he  went  over  to  Catholicism.  And,  since 
Newman's  day,  no  preacher  has  had  such 
popularity  in  that  city  as  Liddon.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  held  the  Chair  of  Scripture 
Exegesis  at  Oxford.  He  published  a  num- 
ber of  books,  the  most  popular  of  which 
was  his  Bampton  Lectures  on  "The  Divin- 
ity of  Jesus  Christ,"  delivered  at  Oxford  in 
1866. 

Theologically,  he  was  a  conservative  of 
the  conservatives.  Ecclesiastically,  he  was 
a  High  Churchman.  The  English  Estab- 
lished Church  is  divided  pretty  definitely 
into  three  parties,  called  the  High  Church, 
the  Broad,  and  the  Low.  The  Low  Church 
is  evangelical ;  the  Broad  Church  is  liberal ; 
the  High  Church  is  ritualistic,  and  devoted, 
above  all  things,  to  forms.  Liddon,  per- 
haps quite  as  much  as  any  one,  during  the 
years  of  his  later  life,  was  the  leader  of  the 
High  Church  party.     He  was  especially  op- 
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posed  to  liberalism  in  all  its  forms,  using 
his  tongue  and  pen  against  it  more  than 
almost  any  other  preacher  of  the  English 
Church. 

Such,  then,  is  the  man  whom  we  have 
come  to  St.  Paul's  to  hear.  As  he  rises  in 
his  pulpit,  we  see  he  is  of  medium  size  and 
height,  with  a  pale  face,  somewhat  stoop- 
ing shoulders,  and  not  a  particularly  intel- 
lectual look.  He  has  not  spoken  many  sen- 
tences before  we  perceive  that  he  has  a 
clear,  strong  voice  and  an  articulation  that 
is  remarkably  perfect.  We  are  so  far  away 
that  we  expect  to  hear  little  or  nothing  of 
what  he  says.  But,  to  our  agreeable  sur- 
prise, we  find  we  can  hear  everything.  And 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  heard 
by  nearly  or  quite  all  the  great  throng; 
that  is,  by  persons  nearly  twice  as  far  away 
as  ourselves.  I  think  he  can  be  heard  quite 
as  far  as  Spurgeon,  though  his  voice  is  not 
nearly  so  pleasant  and  winning  as  Spur- 
geon *s. 

His  text  is  those  verses  of  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Luke,  known  as  the  Magnificat,  or 
the  utterance  of  Mary  in  her  interview  with 
Elizabeth:  ''My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord, 
and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God,  my 
Saviour.  For  he  hath  regarded  the  low 
estate  of  his  hand-maiden;  for,  behold, 
from  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call 
me  blessed."  His  subject  is  the  exaltation 
of  Mary  (and,  through  her,  of  woman-kind) 
in  the  fact  of  her  being  chosen  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  incarnate  God,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world. 

Every  unbiassed  scholar  knows  that  this 
text  is  to  be  classed  among  the  most  ques- 
tionable parts  of  the  Gospels.  Around  the 
birth  of  Jesus  there  arose  by  degrees,  half 
a  century  or  more  after  his  death,  a  group 
of  legends  ascribing  a  miraculous  character 
to  that  birth  which  at  first  was  represented 
as  natural  and  like  other  men's.  But  of  all 
this  Canon  Liddon  gives  us  not  a  hint. 
Every  word  of  his  text  is  treated  as  histori- 
cal and  unquestioned,  the  absolute  utterance 
of  Almighty  God  through  the  lips  of  Mary. 

His  sermon  is  more  than  an  hour  long, 
but  it  holds  the  audience  perfectly  to  the 
end. 

The  preacher's  style  is  elaborate  and  fin- 
ished. It  is  as  far  as  possible  from  the  con- 
versational style.  He  plunges  almost  at  the 
beginning  into  a  rushing  tide  of  impassioned 


speech,  which  he  maintains  to  the  end  of 
the  discourse.  All  is  written  out  and  read, 
but  it  is  read  well.  Liddon  is  an  orator  of 
the  old  school;  but  he  is  an  orator.  He 
holds  his  audience  with  great  power. 

Yet  how  meagre  and  mediaeval  is  his 
thought!  His  type  of  mind  is  that  of  a 
born  advocate,  a  pleader,  a  partisan,  an 
apologist.  There  is  nothing  of  the  jutige 
in  his  nature.  There  is  nothing  of  the  spir- 
itual seer,  nothing  of  the  prophet,  the  leader 
into  paths  of  reform,  the  man  who 

"Dares  to  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three," 

He  opens  no  new  springs  of  truth.  He 
draws  all  his  thought  from  cisterns, — cis- 
terns constructed  long  ago,  according  to 
patterns  approved  by  the  Church.  He  is  a 
backward-looker,  a  man  who  has  spent  his 
life  inculcating  the  observance  of  old  forms 
in  religion,  and  defending  a  system  of  doc- 
trines that  is  i>assing  away. 

The  service  closes.  We  pass  from  the 
great  church,  glad  to  get  once  more  into 
the  sunshine  and  the  sweet  air,  and  out 
from  under  the  shadow  of  views  of  God  and 
man  so  cramping,  so  depressing,  so  little  in 
harmony  with  nature  or  what  is  best  in 
modem  thought. 

Canon  Liddon' s  death  occurred  last  au- 
tumn.    We  are  told  that  the  later  years  of 
his  life  were  much  shadowed  by  pain  at  the 
signs,  everywhere  appearing,  of  decline  of 
faith  in  the  old  dogmas  which  to  him  were 
so  dear,    and  the   general  advance   of  the 
thinking  world  toward  larger  and  more  rea- 
sonable views  of  religious  truth.     To  him 
this  change  meant  scepticism.     He  believed 
in   no  progress   of  religious   doctrine.     In 
other  things  we  may  seek  for  the  new,  but 
not  in  religion.     Here  the  truth  has  been 
given  to  us   once  for  all,   and  we  should 
accept   that  without  question.     The  newer 
Biblical  scholarship,  which  shows  that  our 
Scriptures    came   into  existence   in   purely 
human  and  natural  ways,  he  fought  with  all 
his  might.     The  doctrine  of  Evolution  he 
antagonized  at  every  step  of    its  advance. 
On  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  the  world 
and  of  man  he  held  that  the  one  eternal  au- 
thority is  the  book  of  Genesis :  by  this  must 
all  science  be  measured.     Especially  was  he 
troubled  by  the  appearance  of  the  new  relig- 
ious  thought    (the  new  scepticism,  as  he 
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regarded  it)  in  Oxford.  His  dear  Oxford,  the 
home  of  Newman  and  Pusey,  the  stronghold 
of  High-Churchism,  he  had  especially  relied 
on  as  a  bulwark  against  the  new  tendencies. 
But  for  many  years  before  his  end  came  he 
had  been  noting  with  pain  that  Oxford  was 
loosening  from  her  old  moorings.  Broad- 
Chorchism,  scientific  tendencies,  the  new 
Bible  criticism,  were  all  making  their  ap- 
pearance there.  She  was  hoisting  anchor 
and  spreading  sail,  and  beginning  unmis- 
takably to  move  out  toward  the  open  sea  of 
the  freer  and  larger  thought  of  the  modem 
world. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  his  later  life 
was  saddened.  He  was  fighting  a  losing 
battle.  The  world  moves :  truth  advances. 
He  who  would  not  be  left  behind  must  ally 
himself  with  those  who  dare  face  the  future 
and  question  the  past  and  throw  open  all 
their  windows  to  the  light. 

J.   T.   SUNDKBLASD. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


PRESIDENT  CONE'S  NEW  BOOK. 


The  important  work  on  *' Gospel  Criti- 
cism" which  has  just  appeared  from  the  pen 
of  President  Cone  of  Buchtel  College  is 
reviewed  by  a  competent  hand  on  another 
page.  What  is  said  there  is  perhaps 
enough;  yet  the  book  seems  to  us  of  so 
much  value  and  significance  that  we  cannot 
refrain  from  adding  an  editorial  word.  Dr. 
Cone* 8  work  treats  of  the  most  important 
questions  of  New  Testament  criticism,  imder 
the  following  heads :  The  Text ;  The  Canon ; 
The  Synoptic  Problem ;  The  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  Mark;  The  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew;  The  Gospel  according  to  Luke; 
The  Gospel  according  to  John ;  The  Escha- 
tology  of  the  Gospels;  Dogmatic  "Tenden- 
cies" in  the  Gospels ;  The  Old  Testament  in 
the  Grospels,  or  the  Hermeneutics  of  the 
Evangelists;  The  Gospels  as  Histories; 
Criticism  and  Historical  Christianity. 

We  know  of  no  more  candid  and  com- 
petent discussion  of  these  themes  within  the 
same  limits.  The  conclusions  reached  are 
generally  those  of  the  Tubingen  School  in 
its  later  developments, — pretty  nearly  those 
set  forth  briefly  by  Dr.  Abbott  in  his  article 
on  the  Gospels  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica ;  essentially  those  reached  by  Prof. 
Toy  in  his  recent  work  on  "Judaism  and 


Christianity";  essentially  those  admirably 
summarized  by  Martineau  in  his  "Seat  of 
Authority  in  Religion."  To  name  a  few 
points.  Dr.  Cone  holds  that  those  who 
formed  the  New  Testament  canon  had  no 
infallible  divine  guidance ;  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  not  written  earlier  than  the 
second  quarter  of  the  second  century ;  that 
its  author  was  not  John,  but  that  it  proba- 
bly contains  logia  from  John ;  that  the  mo- 
tive which  called  it  into  being  was  dog- 
matic rather  than  historic ;  that  for  historic 
data  concerning  Jesus  we  must  go  to  the 
synoptic  Gospels  (Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke)  ;  that  these  were  written  from  forty 
to  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ ;  that 
they  contain  legendary  elements ;  that  they 
were  written  not  wholly  without  a  theolog- 
ical purpose,  yet  that  there  is  in  them  an 
undeniable  historical  element  which  makes 
us  sure  of  the  general  character  and  teach- 
ing of  Jesus. 

He  sums  up  many  of  his  conclusions  in 
these  words:  "The  results  of  the  critical 
study  of  the  synoptic  problem  and  the  syn- 
optic Gospels  go  to  show  that  these  writings 
are  precisely  such  attempts  at  historical 
composition  as  one  would  look  for  under  the 
existing  conditions,  which  were  an  original 
Gospel  and  a  Ic^ia-document,  an  abundant 
and  varying  oral  tradition,  writers  with  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  Messianic  beliefs, 
tendencies,  Apocalyptic  expectations,  a  pre- 
dilection for  sBsthetlc  and  poetic  representa- 
tions, and  a  disinclination  to  critical  and 
historical  investigation.  Writings  so  pro- 
duced could  not  but  present  agreements  and 
contradictions,  correct  statements  and  inac- 
curacies, historical  and  unhistorical  ele- 
ments, loose  connections,  transpositions,  and 
a  want  of  chronological  arrangement.  They 
might  also  be  expected  to  contain  the  essen- 
tial historical  facts  of  the  tradition  of  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  if  we  assume,  as 
we  must,  the  sincerity,  good  sense,  and  ear- 
nest purpose  of  their  writers."* 

Further,  he  says :  "  Criticism  appears  on  its 
own  grounds  and  by  its  own  methods  to 
contribute  to  the  confirmation  of  historical 
Christianity,  if  to  establish  the  general  cred- 
ibility of  the  synoptic  Gospels  as  to  the  es- 
sential teachings  and  the  character  of  Jesus 
be  to  do  this.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that,  if  by  historical  Christianity 

*p.  847. 
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is  meant  the  whole  body  of  doctrines,  or  a 
certain  considerable  number  of  them,  which 
have  been  and  are  taught  in  the  name  of 
Christianity,  then  Christianity  does  not  give 
it  support.  If  it  is  made  to  include  such 
doctrines  as  the  infallibility  of  the  record, 
original  sin,  total  depravity,  the  trinity,  im- 
puted righteousness,  a  vicarious  atonement, 
and  endless  punishment,  then  so  far  criti- 
cism is  unfriendly  to  it.  If,  however,  it 
means  that  Jesus  lived ;  that  he  was  a  per- 
sonality of  unsurpassed  moral  and  spiritual 
greatness ;  that  he  taught  a  morality  and  re- 
ligion founded  upon  the  doctrine  that  God 
is  the  Father  of  men,  and  all  men  are 
brothers,  the  central,  practical  precept  of 
which  was  love  to  God  and  man;  that  he 
lived  a  blameless,  worshipful  life  of  conse- 
cration and  service,  in  which  his  great 
teachings  were  eminently  illustrated;  that 
he  performed  some  works  which  in  his  age 
were  regarded  as  wonders;  that,  after  an 
amazing  and  brilliant  career  of  a  few 
months  in  Galilee,  he  was  crucified  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  that  he  was  thereupon  in  some 
way  manifested  to  those  who  had  loved  and 
followed  him  as  victorious  over  death, — if 
these  are  the  essential  contents  of  historical 
Christianity,  then  it  finds  in  criticism  not 
an  opposing  and  destructive  agent,  but  a 
helpful  ally."* 

Thus  it  is  seen  that,  while  Dr.  Coneys 
book  is  uncompromisingly  radical  in  its 
methods  and  its  conclusions,  its  outcome  is 
thoroughly  constructive  and  Christian,  in 
the  sense  of  giving  us  a  solid  basis  for  the 
Christianity,  not,  indeed,  of  the  creeds,  but 
of  Christ.  It  is  a  book  of  rare  strength  and 
poise.  The  intelligence  with  which  its 
author  takes  his  positions,  the  precision  of 
his  language,  the  candor  and  logic  of  his 
argumentation,  the  breadth  and  firmness  of 
his  grasp  upon  the  almost  bewildering  mass 
of  material  to  be  handled,  and  his  courage 
in  announcing  his  conclusions,  are  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise. 

This  book  places  its  author  clearly  at  the 
head  of  the  Biblical  scholarship  of  his 
church  (Universal] St)  in  this  country,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  front  rank  of  American 
Biblical  scholars  of  whatever  name.  The 
Universalist  body  has  not  been  rich  in  Bible 
scholarship  in  the  past,  and  what  it  has  had 
has  too  generally  been  of  a  narrowly  textual 

*  pp.  848,  844. 


kind,  content  to  expend  its  energies  in 
efforts  to  discover  a  textual  basis  for  the 
doctrine  of  universal  salvation.  And  to-day 
the  general  attitude  of  Universaliats  toward 
the  Bible  is  perhaps  more  conservative  and 
timid  than  that  of  the  Broad  Church  Epis- 
copalians or  the  Andover  Congregational- 
ists.  This  is  an  unnatural  condition  of 
things,  and  must  pass  away.  This  book  of 
Dr.  Cone  is  a  clear  note,  announcing  that 
something  better  is  coming.  It  is  so  thor- 
ough and  broad  in  its  scholarship,  so  mas- 
terly in  its  handling  of  its  subject,  so  fair 
and  just  in  its  spirit,  and  so  constructive 
while  so  radical  in  its  outcome  that  it  <an 
scarcely  fail  to  create  an  epoch  in  the  think- 
ing of  its  denomination  on  Biblical  sabjects. 
By  its  own  worth  and  weight  it  must  be- 
come a  standard.  At  least  the  younger  men 
of  the  denomination  will  follow  Dr.  Cone's 
strong  leadership.  That  a  new  Universal- 
ism  is  rising,  broader,  more  free,  better  fur- 
nished, more  progressive,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  religious,  and  destined  to  do  a 
more  living  and  a  larger  work  in  the  world, 
this  book  is  one  of  many  signs.         j.  t.  s. 


A    CHILD  OF  TO-DAY. 

To^ay  I  hear  the  voice  of  Grod, 

As  in  earth's  Eden,  close  to  men ; 
I  see,  where  saints  of  old  have  trod. 

Our  feet  can  find  pure  paths  again; 
I  look  a  moment  at  their  grace, 

Admire  their  faith,  their  struggles  sore. 
Then  turn  determined,  in  my  place. 

To  reach  the  life  so  blest  of  yore  \ 

Our  God  is  still  the  God  of  men, 

Our  hearts  are  still  his  hiding-place. 
His  word  is  writ  by  many  a  pen. 

His  spirit  breathes  througn  all  the  race; 
And  in  our  upward  striving  now, 

Man's  growth  of  thought  and  vast  desire. 
Love's  crown  is  set  upon  our  brow. 

Our  souls  aflame  with  sacred  fire ! 

New  knowledge  comes, — ^it  comes  as  truth; 

New  duties  dawn, — ^they  are  our  day; 
New  inspirations  thrill  our  youth, — 

They  are  to  us  the  life,  the  way. 
The  Christ  reveals  himself  once  more, 

And  walks  with  us  to  vanish  not : 
Poor  fishermen  beside  the  shore. 

He  enters  in  our  common  lot. 

He  is  behind  each  earnest  hope. 

Each  aim  that  li^ht  or  comfort  yields ; 
His  gospel  has  a  wider  scope ; 

He  sows  his  seed  in  broMer  fields. 
Till  waste  and  wilds  as  gardens  grow, 

Till  deserts  drear  produce  the  rose; 
While  living  rivers  grandly  flow 

From  creedal  mountains'  melting  snowi 
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To  flenae  bow  holy  is  this  hoar, — 

Yea,  how  sablime  the  needs  we  feel, — 
Is  to  respond  to  prophet  power. 

To  have  God's  spirit  o'er  ns  steal. 
Eternal  in  its  conseqaence, 

Decision  well  and  wise  we  give 
To  conqner  wrong,  to  shame  pretence. 

And  aid  fair  trath  and  love  to  live ! 

I  would  be  faithf ol  to  my  day, 

Coont  every  movement  as  my  own; 
My  sword  shall  flash  to  help  its  fray. 

My  loyalty  in  deeds  be  shown. 
God  leads  as  on  to  better  thoaght, — 

To  love  divine,  to  goodness  great ; 
To  serve  my  time  my  life  is  broaght, 

To  live  to-day  is  highest  fate. 

William  Bbctnton. 
Maiden,  Mass. 


WHAT  HAS  SPIRITUALISM  TAUGHT 

AND  DONE? 


The  following  statement  relating  to  the 
teachings  and  achievements  of  Spiritualism 
was  laid  under  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
Spiritual  Temple,  Oldham,  Lancashire, 
Eng.,  April  19,  1887.  It  is  interesting  in 
itself ;  and  it  is  also  interesting  as  showing 
how  near  Spiritualism  in  its  best  form 
cornea  to  Unitarianism : — 

1.  Spiritualism  proves  man^s  immortality 
and  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  universe. 

2.  It  destroys  all  fears  of  death,  annihi- 
lates the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment, 
and  substitutes  the  cheering  assurance  of 
eternal  progress. 

3.  It  sweeps  away  the  idea  of  a  personal 
devil,  and  locates  the  sources  of  evil  in 
man^s  own  imperfections. 

4.  It  denies  the  doctrine  of  any  vicarious 
atonements  for  sin,  and  on  the  testimony  of 
millions  of  Immortal  spirits  solemnly  affirms 
that  every  guilty  soul  must  arise  and  become 
its  own  Saviour. 

5.  It  ignores  the  degrading  conception  of 
a  partial  and  vindictive  Grod,  and  substitutes 
the  worship  of  an  Infinite,  Eternal,  and  All- 
perfect  Spirit, — an  Alpha  and  Omega,  all 
Love,  Wisdom,  and  Law. 

6.  It  demolishes  the  materialistic  concep- 
tion of  the  theological  heaven  and  hell, 
making  each  a  state  of  happiness  or  misery 
dependent  on  the  good  or  evil  within  the 
soul  itself. 

7.  It  is  the  friend  and  promoter  of  all 
reforms  that  tend  to  elevate  and  benefit 
humanity. 

8.  While  Spiritualism  proclaims  that  there 


is  a  standard  of  truth  in  everything,  it  ac- 
knowledges man's  incapacity  to  discover  all 
truth,  and  therefore  it  fetters  no  one's 
opinion,  and  teaches,  but  never  forces,  its 
belief  on  any  one. 

0.  Concerning  all  spiritual  life,  state,  and 
being,  Spiritualism  accepts  no  theories  that 
are  not  sustained  by  proven  facts  and  cor- 
roborative testimony. 

10.  Its  phenomena — being  all  based  upon 
immutable  principles  of  law — open  up  end- 
less arenas  of  new  research  for  science,  its 
consensus  of  revelation — ^being  founded  upon 
facts — tends  to  place  new  religion  on  the 
basis  of  science  and  vitalize  science  with  all 
that  is  true  and  practical  in  religion. 

11.  Spiritualism  is  a  ceaseless  incentive 
to  practise  good.  It  reunites  the  friends  sep- 
arated by  death,  strengthens  the  weak  by 
the  presence  of  angel  guidance,  cheers  the 
afflicted  with  the  certainty  of  another  and 
better  world,  where  justice  will  be  done, 
every  wrong  righted.  It  is  terrible  only  to 
the  guilty,  proving  that  spirit  eyes  read 
every  secret  crime,  and  that  all  crimes  must 
be  abandoned  and  atoned  for  by  personal 
suffering  and  persona]  compensation  before 
any  guilty  soul  can  attain  happiness  here- 
after. 

12.  Spiritualists  have  no  creed,  but  may 
all  unite  in  the  following  simple  summary : — 

I  believe  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 

The  Brotherhood  of  Man, 

The  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 

Personal  Responsibility, 

Compensation  and  Retribution  hereafter 
for  all  the  good  or  evil  deeds  done  here. 

And  a  path  of  eternal  progress  and  good 
open  to  every  human  soul  that  wills  to  tread 
it  by  the  path  of  eternal  good. 

Emma  Habdinge  Britten. 


RELIGIOUS  INTOLERANCE  IN 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


We  have  once  or  twice  mentioned  the 
striking  case  of  religious  bigotry  and  intol- 
erance which  has  lately  come  to  light  in 
South  Carolina.  Prof.  W.  J.  Alexander, 
who  for  some  years  has  filled  with  confessed 
ability  the  Chair  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in 
the  South  Carolina  College,  has  been  dis- 
missed from  his  place  because  of  his  Uni- 
tarian views. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  vestry  of  the 
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Unitarian  church  in  Charleston,  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted: — 

Whereas  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
South  Carolina  College,  at  its  recent  reor- 
ganization, has  seen  proper  to  deprive  Prof. 
W.  J.  Alexander  of  the  Chair  of  Logic  and 
Rhetoric  on  account  of  his  Unitarian  views 
of  religion ;  and 

Whereas  the  South  Carolina  College  is 
a  State  institution,  non-sectarian  in  charac- 
ter, and  committed  to  the  teaching  of  no 
system  of  theology,  and  is  supported,  like 
other  State  institutions,  by  taxation  imposed 
upon  all  citizens  of  the  State,  irrespective  of 
their  religious  beliefs ;  and 

Whereas  being  a  Sta  e  institution,  thus 
supported,  it  can  admit  of  no  religious  test, 
or  require  its  professors  or  candidates  for 
professorships  to  conform  to  any  standard  of 
religious  faith ;  and 

Whereas  the  said  board  of  trustees,  by 
their  aforesaid  action  regarding  Prof.  W.  J. 
Alexander,  have  applied  such  religious  test 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  free  citizenship 
under  the  law  and  Constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, and  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina ;  and 

Whereas  such  action  of  the  trustees  un- 
justly discriminates  between  Unitarians  and 
all  other  denominations  of  Christians  by 
placing  the  former  under  civil  disabilities 
so  far  as  the  holding  of  any  office  in  the 
South  Carolina  College  is  concerned, — 

Therefore,  by  the  vestry  of  the  Unitarian 
church  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  a  society  char- 
tered by  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
in  1817,  be  it 

1.  ResolToed^  That  we  deplore  the  action 
of  the  trustees  of  the  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege, recited  In  the  foregoing  preamble,  and 
re!^rd  it  as  subversive  of  the  principles  of 
religious  freedom,  and  of  those  rights  to  the 
same  which  we,  with  others,  have  had  guar- 
anteed to  us  by  the  laws  and  Constitution  of 
the  country. 

2.  Resolved^  That  said  action  is  an  ill- 
advised  interference  with  the  private  rights 
of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion,  for 
which  no  apology  or  excuse  can  be  offered. 

3.  Resolved,  That  it  applies  without  war- 
rant or  authority  of  any  sort  and  in  an  un- 
becoming manner  a  religious  test  where 
none  is  admissible. 

4.  Resolved^  That  it  not  only  discrimi- 
nates unjustly  against  a  people  noted  for 
Christian  character  and  love  of  righteous- 
ness, but  stands  as  a  menace  to  all  free  and 
impartial  inquiry  after  scientific  truth  in  the 
chief  institution  of  learning  in  our  State. 

5.  Resohed,  That,  in  the  dismissal  of 
Prof.  Alexander  for  his  religious  views,  not 
only  has  the  South  Carolina  College  lost 
one  of  its  ablest  and  most  distinguished  pro- 
fessors, but  the  cause  of  religion  has  been 
injured  more  than  it  has  been  helped  by 
those  who  profess  to  be  its  friends. 


6.  Resolved^  That  these  resolutions  be 
spread  upon  the  church  records,  and  that 
copies  of  them  be  given  to  the  press  of  the 
State  for  publication. 

A.  H.  Petsch,  Secretary. 


ORGANIZA  TION  AND  LIMl  TA  TION. 


It  was  a  significant  utterance  of  Mr. 
Crothers  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  Anniver- 
sary Week  in  May  last,  when  he  said  that 
we  of  the  broader  faith  are  likely  to  find 
ourselves  saying  to  our  fellow- workers,  '*I 
wonH  work  with  you  unless  you  will  fellow- 
ship everybody."  We  are,  also,  quite  likely 
to  forget  that  a  platform  may  be  exclusive 
by  what  it  omits  as  well  as  by  what  it  in- 
cludes. No  amount  of  freedom  in  fellow- 
ship would  tempt  a  prohibitionist  to  joui 
forces  with  a  liquor  league. 

All  organization  exists  as  a  means  to  an 
end.  Whether  that  end  be  definitely  ex- 
pressed or  not,  it  determines  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  organization,  and  acts  as  a 
principle  of  selection  to  attract  advocates 
and  exponents.  If  an  organization  does  any- 
thing, its  purpose  and  aim  will  somehow 
leak  out,  so  that  it  is  a  saving  of  time  and 
trouble  to  have  that  purpose  definitely  stated 
at  the  outset. 

Organization  necessarily  implies  limita- 
tion. So  soon  as  I  begin  to  act  I  begin  to 
differentiate  myself  from  my  fellows.  A 
bond  of  co-operation  implies  simply  this: 
that  we  who  thereby  join  ourselves  to- 
gether agree  that,  aside  from  the  various 
things  which  we  individually  wish  to  do, 
there  are  certain  things  for  which  we  wiU 
work  in  common.  This  common  purpose 
constitutes  the  basis  of  our  union.  With- 
out such  common  purpose,  expressed  or  un- 
derstood, no  organization  is  possible. 

It  is  marvellous  that  Unitarianism  has 
done  so  much  and  preserved  its  organic  in- 
tegrity so  well,  when  we  consider  the  loose 
policy  it  has  always  maintained.  But  its 
past  success  is  no  argument  for  further  lax- 
ity. The  conditions  of  the  religious  worid 
have  changed  since  the  first  oi^nization  of 
Unitarianism.  In  these  days  of  intellectual 
chaos,  when  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
are  broken  up,  we  are  likely  to  be  over- 
whelmed in  the  floods  of  new  thought,  unless 
we  take  to  some  safe  ark  of  refuge.  It  will 
no  longer  serve  for  each  nutn  to  seek  a  plank 
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for  himself,  f We  must  unite  in  the  build- 
ing of  an  ark  for  our  common  salvation. 
l^et  us  not  quarrel  too  much  over  plans  and 
specifications,  dimensions,  and  materials, 
but  get  to  work  on  some  definite  plan,  and 
discuss  our  minor  differences  afterward. 

The  great  realities  of  faith  are  in  immi- 
nent danger.  God,  immortality,  prayer, 
worship, — these  stars  are  like  to  be  obscured 
by  the  clouds  of  our  scientific  doubts.  Let 
OS  not  be  narrow  or  intolerant,  but  let  us 
yield  no  jot  or  tittle  of  these  central  reali- 
ties of  religion  in  the  interests  of  a  fellow- 
ship and  freedom  which  could  serve  no  lofty 
end  without  them.  When,  as  the  price  of 
union,  we  give  up  everything  worth  uniting 
and  working  for,  what  reason  is  there  for 
our  organic  existence?  It  Is  to  serve  these 
great  realities  that  churches  and  conferences 
are  organized  by  men. 

If  there  are  any  who  object  to  the  Chris- 
tian name,  for  reasons  good  or  bad,  but  who 
by  some  other  name  mean  all  that  is  implied 
in  the  term  'liberal  Christianity,"  we  need 
not  hesitate  to  give  these  hearty  welcome 
among  us ;  nor  need  they  exclude  themselves 
from  our  full  fellowship,  for  it  is  not  names, 
but  the  realities  which  dwell  behind  names, 
that  we  are  working  for.  But,  when  any 
man,  Christian  or  Jew,  seeks  to  ignore  those 
great  realities  which  are  the  very  spirit  of 
the  Church,  he  lias  no  place  among  the  ser- 
vants of  God,  and  should  not  wish  to  come 
in  to  be  an  element  of  weakness  in  the  or- 
ganic structure ;  nor  ought  he  to  enter,  with 
agnosticism  in  his  heart,  and  his  sword  of 
faith  rusted  in  its  scabbard,  though  he  pro- 
nounce seven  times  the  shibboleth  of  a 
name. 

As  Unitarians,  let  our  purpose  be  large, 
and  our  method  as  broad  as  possible ;  but  let 
us  have  both  a  purpose  and  a  method,  and 
let  us,  moreover,  be  not  too  much  afraid  of 
making  them  definitely  known  among  our 
fellow-men.  Timidity  and  nebulousness  are 
not  great  virtues.  Honest  outspokenness 
and  courage  are  not  qualities  that  need  be 
apologized  for  or  hidden  under  a  bushel. 
Great  aims,  clearly  discerned,  profoundly  be- 
lieved in,  earnestly  striven  for,  and  held  up 
distinctly  and  without  apology  in  the  sight 
of  all  men, — these  are  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  success  for  the  religious  move- 
ment in  which  we  are  engaged. 

Geroxe. 


THE    EMANCIPATION     OF    CHRIST. 


Go  back  in  imagination  to  the  year  1501, 
and  see  a  young  monk  in  the  University  of 
Erfurt  turning  over  the  rolls  of  manuscripts. 
Suddenly  he  comes  across  the  Holy  Script- 
ures, which  he  has  never  seen  before. 
Reading  them  with  care  and  avidity,  a  new 
light  breaks  upon  his  mind,  and  he  sees 
eversrthing  in  a  new  aspect. 

In  ancient  times,  when  parchment  was 
expensive,  scholars  wrote  over  the  writings 
of  former  generations,  using  the  same  parch- 
ment often  for  four  or  five  successive  manu- 
scripts. This  we  call  a  palimpsest.  We 
have  now  discovered  a  way  of  erasing  one 
after  another  of  these  writings  until  the  first 
or  lowest  becomes  visible. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1886,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  and  representatives 
of  all  civilized  nations,  the  wooden  case 
from  the  mummy  5283  was  removed,  then 
winding-sheet  after  winding-sheet,  bandage 
after  bandage,  was  unwrapped,  until  at  last 
there  was  the  fine  linen  covering  the  face. 
This,  too,  was  taken  away,  and  men  were 
face  to  face  with  the  great  Rameses  II. ,  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression,  the  mighty 
Sesostris  of  secular  history. 

These  three  seepaingly  unconnected  things 
are  illustrations  of  what  is  going  on  at  the 
present  day  in  religion. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  men  have  been 
finding  the  Scriptures.  Like  Luther,  they 
are  reading  them  for  the  first  time,  and  a 
great  light  is  making  its  way.  The  Bible, 
in  its  glory  and  integrity,  was  unknown  to 
our  fathers'  fathers,  and  its  divine  light  of 
truth  is  only  breaking  forth  now. 

It  has  been  like  a  palimpsest.  Over  the 
first  writing  wrote  Augustine  and  Athana- 
sius  and  Origen,  Calvin  and  Edwards  and 
others ;  and  only  in  the  present  time  are  the 
Scriptures,  in  their  original  and  undefiled 
integrity,  becoming  visible.  Writing  after 
writing  has  been  rubbed  off  until  the  words 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  of  John  and  Jesus,  stand 
forth  in  the  radiant  light  of  truth,  calling 
men  to  life. 

There  are  ten  great  religions,  of  which 
Christianity  is  the  last.  It  had  become  a 
mummy,  and,  swathed  in  bandages  and 
wrappings,  was  shelved  away  in  the  museum 
of  time  as  No.  10.  It  has  been  brought  into 
the  light:  the  wooden  cover  and  winding- 
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sheet  and  bandage  and  fine  linen  are  re- 
moved, and  men  see  at  last  the  face  of 
Christ. 

Compare  for  a  moment  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Was 
ever  a  religion,  its  founder  and  his  real 
teachings,  so  strangely  obliterated?  Compare 
Jesus  as  pictured  in  the  limpid  stories  of 
these  Gospels,  in  his  daily  life  among  men 
and  women  in  the  fields  and  by  the  lake, 
with  the  Christ  in  the  Assembly  Confession, 
— a  Judge  implacable,  a  King  with  triple 
crown,  a  Conqueror,  stern,  relentless.  Com- 
pare the  pictures,  statues,  and  carvings  of 
Christ,  the  bloody  torture  and  sacrifice  by 
which  the  walls  of  Europe^s  galleries  are 
red,  with  Dor^^s  nineteenth-century  '^  Christ 
leaving  the  PrsBtorium."  The  trial  before 
Pilate  is  ended.  The  final  Journey  to  the 
cross  begins ;  but  we  feel  instinctively  that 
he  who  there  descends  the  steps  in  the 
majesty  of  his  divine  presence  is  our  Master 
and  Guide,  who,  tempted  as  we  are,  with- 
stood the  temptations  and  trials  of  life, 
making  God's  will  his  will, — truest  and 
highest  example  of  that  manhood  we  should 
all  strive  after. 

Like  Mary  that  morning  at  the  sepulchre, 
the  centuries  have  been  searching  in  vain 
for  the  body  of  the  Lord.  Oriental  mystery, 
the  Nicene  Creed,  and  the  Athanasian  Creed 
with  its  curses,  have  been  weaving  and 
wrapping  the  bandages  about  Christ.  The 
logic  of  the  Middle  Ages  added  its  cases  and 
coverings  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and 
the  Westminster  Confession  until  the  wooden 
case  seemed  naught  but  dead,  impenetrable 
wood. 

But  the  new  age  has  begun.     It  is  not 

what  Drs.  Briggs  and  Newton  say.  They  are 

mere   straws   in   the  march  of  time.      The 

emancipation  of  Christianity  is  taking  place, 

the  proclamation  of  the  good  tidings  can  be 

heard.      Everywhere  we  see  the  unveiling 

of  the  face  and  form  of  the  divine  Man, 

who,    sharing  our  humanity,  did  not  yield 

to  its  trials  and  temptations,  thus  showing 

us  what  we  can  do  if  we  but  follow  in  his 

footsteps. 

Charles  R.  Weld. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  MEADVILLE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Unitarian: — 

The  enclosed  "  AppeaP'  in  behalf  o£  Mead- 
ville  was  written  by  Miss  M.  Adelaide  Bird 
of  Brooklyn,  the  secretary  of  the  Post-office 
Mission  work  for  the  Church  of  the  Saviour. 
It  has  the  approval  of  Mrs.  Sarah  £.  Hooper, 
Chairman  of  the  Meadvllle  Endowment 
Fund  Committee,  and  some  of  the  women 
hereabout  who  are  most  interested  in  oor 
work.  At  their  request,  I  forward  it  to  yon 
for  publication  in  the  Unitarian;  and  I 
trust  you  will  give  it  a  place  in  your  col- 
umns at  an  early  date. 

D.  W.   MOREHOrSE- 


I  think  the  great  main  doctrine  of  Christ 
is  that  truth  is  light,  and  they  who  love  the 
light  come  to  it. — F.  W.  Robertson, 


Fob  All  Unitabian  Womsit. 

To  all  careful  readers  of  the  Unitarian 
magazine,  and  to  all  Unitarians,  readers  or 
not  readers,  careful  or  careless,  the  Mead- 
vllle Theological  School  is  known, — hov 
well  known  is  sufficiently  doubtful  to  make 
the  few  following  remarks  reasonable,  if  not 
rhythmical. 

The  most  interesting  facts  about  this 
school  are  that  it  is  distinctively  Unitarian ; 
that  its  tuition,  library,  and  text-books  are 
free  to  all;  that  it  is  in  a  quiet  country 
town,  where  living  expenses  may  be  kept 
down 'to  $120  a  year ;  and  that  it  is  poor  and 
needs  professors,  books,  and,  therefore, 
money. 

Poverty  is  not  often  graceful,  tender, 
beautiful ;  but  at  Meadvllle  it  is  all  three, 
and  something  else  besides, — inspiring.  Let 
any  one  doubting  the  assertion  visit  Mead- 
vllle at  any  part  of  the  school  year,  hot 
most  wisely  at  Commencement  in  leafy  mid- 
Jime.  Then  can  be  seen  the  Joy,  ardor, 
and  manly  anticipation  of  the  graduates, 
men  and  women,  without  prospects,  with- 
out money,  eager  to  set  out  and  fight  their 
battles  for  "  the  truth  that  has  made  them 
free."  Equally  impressive  are  the  deter- 
mination and  subdued  impatience  of  the  im- 
dergraduates,  who,  after  a  hard  yearns  work, 
long  for  a  "summer  opening"  which  will 
give  them  experience  and  possibly  the  where- 
withal for  the  next  year's  living. 

In  the  presence  of  so  much  earnestness, 
so  much  self-denial,  such  forgetfulness  of 
money  and  position,  one  ovexpoweringly 
feels  the  nobility  of  this  single-hearted 
search  for  truth  and  the  supreme  usefulness 
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of  this  Theological  School,  which  gathers 
within  its  wide-open  gates  the  i>oor, — per- 
haps, the  rich, — but  always  the  ardent- 
souled  man  or  woman  who  is  determined  to 
learn  and  teach  the  truth. 

Pleasant,  indeed,  is  this  Meadville  spirit  I 
It  is  worthy  of  being  increased,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  being  extended,  if  the  school  is  given 
more  money.  And  now  to  come  directly  to 
the  end  for  which  all  this  has  been  said. 
Why  should  not  we  women  of  the  Unitarian 
stronghold  co-operate  and  supply  these 
needed  funds?  Co-operation  has  made  our 
greatest  public  benefits  possible, — schools, 
bridges,  universities,  and  countless  others. 
Cannot  another  instance  of  its  vast  results 
be  assured  to  Meadville? 

The  men  of  our  denomination  may  give 
their  most, — it  is  hoped  they  will;  but  the 
women  must  give  their  mite, — it  is  all  they 
usually  have  to  give.  Some  one  who  is  an 
authority  has  said,  "If  every  Unitarian 
woman  in  the  country  should  give  twenty-five 
cents,  Meadville  would  be  handsomely  en- 
dowed. " 

The  women  of  our  denomination  are  an 
unknown  number,  for  many  who  are  of  us, 
from  circumstances  cannot  be  with  us.  In 
addition,  the  widest  publicity  given  to  an 
appeal  could  not  insure  its  reaching  the 
notice  of  all.  Therefore,  it  remains  that 
those  whose  eye  it  meets  should  give,  if  pos- 
sible, more  than  twenty- five  cents.  Un- 
doubtedly, there  is  not  one  of  us  who  could 
not  in  true  Meadville  spirit,  by  self-denial, 
contribute  something  toward  this  cause, 
thereby  Joining  that  all  too  small  company 
of  students  who  in  Pennsylvania  are  doing 
without  now  so  as  to  be  gloriously  doing  in 
the  future. 

Appeals  are  difficult  to  make  appealing. 
Yet  there  is  a  fine  frenzy  rolling  between 
these  lines,  if  only  all  could  feel  it,  caught 
by  a  visit  to  Meadville.  Twenty-four  hours 
in  that  choice  atmosphere,  which  is  puri- 
fied by  the  earnestness  and  good  will  of 
students  and  professors  alike,  who  are  in 
very  truth  friends  and  brothers, — twenty- 
four  hours  there,  and  the  most  indifferent 
spirit  would  return  to  the  busy  haunts  of 
life,  determined  to  stir  up  interest  in  and 
raise  money  for  the  Meadville  Theological 
SchooL 

This  is  the  writer's  apologetic  excuse,  if 
any  be  needed,  for  adding  to  those  eloquent 


and  dignified  appeals  which  have  already 
gone  forth  from  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  in  behalf  of  Meadville. 

Contributions  in  answer  to  this  appeal 
may  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  William  L. 
Chaffln,  North  Easton,  Mass.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Meadville  Endowment  Fund. 

M.   A.  B. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


ONE  UPWARD  LOOK  EACH  DAY. 


SCNDAT. 

OrUtr  and  Inner  Sunshine. 

The  day  with  light  its  genial  self  engirds ; 
The  trees  are  glad,  with  flnty  voices  dear. 
"Thou  art  my  God!"    When  I  say  o'er  those 

words, 
I  see  a  light  beyond  the  day,  and  hear 
Voices  fiur  richer  than  the  songs  of  birds. 

Mine  eyes  with  happy  tears  then  overswim ; 
The  thoa^hts  I  have  are  sweetest  that  can  be ; 
My  mind^  a  cup,  with  love  above  the  brim ; 
Fine  incense  circles  around  all  I  see ; 
In  every  sound  I  hear  a  holy  hymn. 

'Thou  art    my  God!    thou,  Father,  thou,  my 

Friend  1 
My  Saviour  thou,  the  eternal  Lord  of  all !" 
O  thought  which  doth  all  deepest  thoughts  tran- 
scend, 
Beneath  whose  painful  stress  I  well  may  fall, 
In  love  and  wonder  which  shall  know  no  end ! 

—JET.  a.  SvtUm. 

Monday. 
Be  Like  the  Birds, 

Be  like  the  bird  that,  halting  in  her  flight 

Awhile  on  boughs  too  slight. 
Feels  them  give  way  beneath  her,  and  yet  sings. 

Knowing  that  she  hath  wings. 

—  Victor  Hugo. 

0  wise  little  birds,  how  do  ye  know 

The  way  to  go 
Southward  and  northward,  to  and  fro  ? 
Far  up  in  the  ether  piped  they : 

"We  but  obey 
One  who  calleth  us  far  away. 

"He  calleth  and  calleth,  year  by  year, 

Now  there,  now  here : 
Ever  he  maketh  the  way  appear.' 


}> 


Dear  little  birds !    He  calleth  me 

Who  calleth  ye : 
Would  that  I  might  as  trusting  be ! 

—Harriet  AfcEwen  Kimball. 

Tuesday. 

Consider  the  Lilies. 

Lily,  fair  and  pare  and  cool, 

Floating  on  yon  miry  pool. 

Is  the  sweetness  all  of  you '? 

Has  the  mire  from  whence  you  grew 
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Naught  of  virtue,— building  up, 
Leaf  by  leaf,  your  perfect  cup, 
By  some  strange,  transmuting  skill 
Moulding,  shaping  you  at  nvill  1 

Certes,  many  a  flowering  shoot, 
With  the  wholesome  earth  at  root, 
Well  may  envy  you,  my  queen, 
Blooming  from  such  depths  unclean. 

Yet  is  wrought  no  occult  spell. 
Nature  but  disposes  well 
All  her  forces :  then  she  grows 
Here  a  lily,  there  a  rose. 

One  she  tends  with  dew  and  sun, 
Cribs  in  finest  mould ;  and  one 
Buries  'neath  the  dark  and  slime. 
Bidding  each  to  bide  its  time, 

Till,  arrived  at  blossoming  growth, 
She  is  justified  of  both, 
Since  which  sweetest  is,  who  knows, — 
Or  the  lily  or  the  rose  ? 

Therefore,  O  ye  darkened  souls. 
Struggling  upward  unto  goals 
Ye  must  reach  'gainst  bitter  odds, 
Courage !    Nature's  ways  are  God's. 

What  though  he  withhold  from  you, 
For  a  season,  sun  and  dew  ? 
Where  you  cannot  understand. 
Trust  to  his  transmuting  hand. 

—CarolX'M  A.  Mason. 

Wednesday. 
Sparrows. 

Little  birds  sit  on  the  telegraph  wires, 
And  chitter  and  flitter  and  fold  their  wings. 

Maybe  they  think  that  for  them  and  their  s&es 
Stretched  always  on  purpose  those  wonderful 
strings ; 

And  perhaps  the  Thought  that  the  world  inspires 
Did  plan  for  the  birds,  among  other  things. 

Little  birds  sit  on  the  slender  lines, 
And  the  news  of  the  world  runs  under  their 
feet, — 
How  value  rises,  and  now  declines ; 

How  kings  with  their  armies  in  battle  meet, — 
And  all  the  while,  'mid  the  soundless  signs. 
They  chirp  their  small  gossipings,  foolish  and 
sweet. 

Little  things  light  on  the  lines  of  our  lives,— 
Hopes  and  jovs  and  acts  of  to-day ; 

And  we  think  that  in  these  the  Lord  contrives, 
Nor  catch  what  the  hidden  lightnings  say. 

Yet  from  end  to  end  his  meaning  arrives. 
And  his  word  runs  underneath  all  the  way. 

Is  life  only  wires  and  lightning,  then. 

Apart  from  that  which  about  it  clings  ? 
Are  the  thoughts  and  the  works  and  Sie  prayers 
of  men 
Only  sparrows  that  light  on  God's  telegraph 
strings, 
Holding  a  moment  and  gone  again  ? 
Nay :  he  planned  for  the  birds  with  the  larger 
things ! 

—Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 


Thursday. 
Nature's  Worship. 

The  harp  at  Nature's  advent  strung 

Has  never  ceased  to  play ; 
The  song  the  stars  of  morning  song 

Has  never  died  away. 

And  prayer  is  made  and  praise  is  given 

By  all  things  near  and  far ; 
The  ocean  looketh  up  to  heaven. 

And  mirrors  every  star. 

Its  waves  are  kneeling  on  the  strand. 

As  kneels  the  human  knee. 
Their  white  locks  bowing  to  the  sand. 

The  priesthood  of  the  sea ! 


They  pour  their  glittering  treasures  forth. 
Their  gifts  of  pearl  they  bring, 

And  all  the  listening  hills  on  earth 
Take  up  the  song  they  sing. 

The  green  earth  sends  her  incense  up 
From  many  a  mountain  shrine ; 

From  folded  leaf  and  dew^  cap 
She  pours  her  sacred  wme. 

The  mists  above  the  morning  rills 
Rise  white  as  wings  of  prayer ; 

The  altar  curtains  of  the  hills 
Are  sunset's  purple  air. 

With  drooping  head  and  branches  crossed. 

The  twilight  forest  grieves. 
Or  speaks  with  tonnes  of  Pentecost 

From  all  its  sunlit  leaves. 

The  blue  sky  is  the  temple's  arch ; 

Its  transept,  earth  and  air ; 
The  music  of  its  starry  march. 

The  chorus  of  a  prayer. 

So  Nature  keeps  the  reverent  frame 

With  which  her  years  began, 
And  all  her  signs  and  voices  shame 

The  prayerless  heart  of  man. 

John  G.  WhUtier. 

Friday. 
The  Robin. 

My  old  Welsh  neighbor  over  the  way 
Crept  slowly  out  in  the  sun  of  spring. 

Pushed  from  her  ears  the  locks  of  gray. 
And  listened  to  hear  the  robin  sing. 

Her  grandson,  playing  at  marbles,  stopped, 
And,  cruel  in  sport  as  boys  will  be. 

Tossed  a  stone  at  the  bird,  who  hopped 
From  bough  to  bough  in  the  apple-tree. 

"Nay!"  said  the  grandmother:  '*have  you  not 
heard, 

My  poor,  bad  boy !  of  the  fiery  pit, 
And  how,  drop  by  drop,  this  merciful  bird 

Carries  the  water  that  quenches  it  % 

"He  brings  cool  dew  in  his  little  bill. 
And  lets  it  fall  on  the  souls  of  sin : 

You  can  see  the  mark  on  his  red  breast  still 
Of  fires  that  scorch  as  he  drops  it  in. 
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"M^  poor  Bron  rhaddyn !  my  breast-burned  bird, 
Singing  so  sweetly  from  limb  to  limb, 

Very  dear  to  the  heart  of  our  Lord 
Is  he  who  pities  the  lost  like  Him  V* 

"Amen  \"  I  said  to  the  beautiful  myth ; 

"Sing,  bird  of  God,  in  my  heart  as  well ; 
Each  good  thought  is  a  drop  wherewith 

To  cool  and  lessen  the  fires  of  hell. 

"Prayers  of  love  like  raindrops  fall, 

Tears  of  pity  are  cooling  dew. 
And  dear  to  the  heart  of  our  Lord  are  all 

Who  suffer  like  him  in  the  good  they  do !" 

—John  O,  WhUHer. 

Saturday. 
Trust. 

Searching  for  strawberries  ready  to  eat, 
Finding  tnem  crimson  and  large  and  sweet. 
What  do  you  think  I  found  at  my  feet, 

Deep' in  the  green  hillside? 
Four  brown  sparrows,  the  cunning  things. 
Feathered  on  back  and  breast  and  wings, 
Proud  with  the  dignity  plumage  brings. 

Opening  their  four  mouths  wide. 

Stooping  low  to  scan  my  prize. 
Watching  the  motions  with  curious  eyes. 
Dropping  mjr  berries  in  elad  surprise, 

A  pmintive  sound  I  heard. 
And,  looking  up  at  the  mournful  call, 
I  spied  on  a  oeech  near  the  old  stone  wall, 
Trembling  and  twittering,  ready  to  fall, 

The  poor  little  mother-bird. 

With  grief  and  terror  her  heart  was  wrung ; 
And,  while  to  the  slender  bough  she  clung, 
She  felt  that  the  lives  of  her  birdlings  hung 

On  a  still  more  slender  thread. 
"Ah,  birdie  !*'  I  said,  "if  you  only  knew 
My  heart  was  tender  and  warm  and  true !" 
But  the  thought  that  I  loved  the  birdlings,  too. 

Never  entered  her  smiJl  brown  head. 

And  so  through  this  world  of  ours  we  go. 
Bearing  our  burdens  of  needless  woe. 
Many  a  heart  beating  heavy  and  slow 

Under  its  load  of  care. 
But,  oh,  if  we  only,  only  knew 
That  God  was  tender,  warm,  and  true. 
And  that  he  loved  us  through  and  through, 

Our  hearts  would  be  lighter  than  air ! 


WHAT   DOES   UNITARIANISM  SEEK 
TO  BE  AND  DO  ? 


It  seeks  to  be  a  religion  of  life,  a  religion 
of  reason,  a  religion  of  the  spirit,  a  religion 
of  beanty  and  good  deeds  and  love,  of  wor- 
ship and  undying  hope. 

It  seeks  to  be  a  religion  that  shall  go 
hand  in  hand  with  scholarship  and  science 
and  the  free  mind. 

It  seeks  to  foster  education,  to  aid  philan- 
thropies, to  be  a  mainspring  of  reforms. 

It  seeks  to  perfect    individual   lives,    to 


sanctify  homes,  to  lift  up  business  into 
honesty  and  honor,  to  strengthen  the  State 
by  giving  it  foundations  of  virtue. 

It  seeks  to  purify  Christianity,  to  rid  it  of 
its  unchristian  and  hurtful  elements,  and 
to  make  it  once  more  the  religion  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  the  Beatitudes,  the  Two  Great 
Commands,  and  the  Lord^s  Prayer. 

With  Jesus  as  leader,  with  all  great 
prophets  of  the  soul  as  teachers,  and  with 
the  Bible  and  all  inspiring  books  as  sacred 
Scriptures,  it  seeks  to  establish  a  Church 
in  which  all  truth  shall  be  sacred  and  all 
men  brothers. 

It  seeks  to  build  up  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  on  earth, — that  is,  by  love  and  help- 
fulness, to  make  earth  a  heaven. 

It  seeks  to  teach  men,  as  Jesus  did,  to 
listen  to  the  deepest  voices  of  their  con- 
sciences and  souls  as  the  voice  of  God ; 

To  open  human  eyes  to  see  in  the  uni- 
verse a  Father^ s  house,  and  in  the  earthly 
life  only  a  vestibule  to  something  more 
glorious  beyond ; 

To  inspire  men  to  do  faithfully  and  joy- 
fully the  work  given  them  to  do  while  the 
day  lasts,  and,  when  the  night  comes,  to 
lie  down  with  perfect  trust  in  the  arms  of 
Infinite  Love  and  Care. 

Did  ever  religion  have  aims  loftier  or 
more  inspiring,  more  honoring  to  God  or 
more  useful  to  man,  than  these? 

Then  help  us  to  disseminate  the  gospel  of 
such  a  Christianity;  to  lay  the  foundation 
and  build  the  walls  of  such  a  church. 

J.  T.  s. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


This  issue  of  the  Unitarian  will  follow 
many  of  our  readers  to  their  summer  homes. 
We  hope  the  increased  leisure  of  the  resting 
season  will  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
many  good  things  contained  in  this  number. 
There  is  no  sense  in  letting  vacation 
become  synonymous  with  vacuity.  New 
thought,  brighter  hope,  and  larger  faith  are 
the  real  tonics.  When  Moses  got  discour- 
aged under  the  continual  strain  of  trying 
to  nationalize  the  wandering  Israelites,  he 
wisely  took  a  vacation  and  went  up  on  to 
Mount  Sinai ;  but,  when  he  returned  to  the 
tents  of  his  people,  he  held  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments in  his  hand,  the  initiative  of  a 
new  movement  in  civilization  and  right- 
eousness. 
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If  orthodox  Congregationalism  in  Amer* 
ica  is  to  maintain  any  of  the  nation-forming 
Influence  claimed  for  it  by  the  American 
speakers  at  the  first  World *s  Assembly  of 
Congregationalists,  just  held  in  London, 
£ng.,  its  leaders  must  bestir  themselves. 
The  Congregational  denomination,  it  was 
asserted,  "stands  in  America  for  self-gov- 
•emment  and  freedom  in  the  faith."  It  is 
'Hhe  denomination  which  educates."  It 
^* proclaims  liberty  throughout  the  land." 
The  same  audience  which  heard  these  eulo- 
gies listened  on  the  same  day  to  a  paper 
upon  "Doctrinal  Conditions  of  Church  Mem- 
bership," by  Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford,  in  which 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Congregational 
denomination  of  America  is  far  behind 
nearly  all  other  denominations,  and  is  in 
opposition  to  the  enlightenment  and  liberty 
of  the  age,  in  still  maintaining  doctrinal 
conditions  as  test  of  church  membership. 
The  Baptist  churches  everywhere  receive 
members  who  give  evidence  of  having  ex- 
perienced the  "new  birth."  The  Methodist 
Church  receives  members  upon  evidence  of 
"a  change  of  heart."  The  Presbyterian 
Church,  even,  has  no  doctrinal  test  for 
membership,  though  it  requires  acceptance 
of  such  conditions  from  its  officers.  The 
Episcopal  Church  confirms  all  who  are  will- 
ing to  submit  to  its  regulations.  The  Eng- 
lish Congregationalists  have  absolutely  no 
doctrinal  test  whatever,  but  assume  people 
will  not  seek  church  membership  unless 
they  are  Christians.  The  American  Con- 
gregationalists should  hasten  to  remove  the 
embarrassment  which  their  eulogists  must 
have  felt  in  the  face  of  these  cold  statistics 
by  an  immediate  reform  in  church  usage,  in 
order,  if  not  still  to  lead,  at  least  to  be 
abreast  of  the  times. 


The  change  necessitated  would  be  no  new 
innovation.  Church  usage,  like  theological 
creed,  has  been  overlaid  with  recent  tradi- 
tion :  it  is  only  necessary  to  revert  to  the 
simpler,  earlier  methods.  Cotton  Mather 
said,  "The  churches  of  New  England  make 
vital  piety  the  only  terms  of  communion. 
They  rejoice  to  see  Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians,  ant i-Pedo- Baptists,  and  Lu- 
therans, all  members  of  the  same  church." 
It  is  doctrinal  test  of  membership  that  is 
the  real  innovation.  The  first  church 
known    to    have   demanded    this    test    was 


the  church  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  in  1806, 
followed  by  the  Park  Street  Church  in  Bos- 
ton, 1800. 

As  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  Unitarian  was 
invited  to  participate,  even  by  his  presence, 
in  this  World *s  Council,  although  special 
seats  were  reserved  for  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Presbyterians,  and  representatives  of  other 
denominations.  We  wonder  if  any  aense  of 
impropriety  will  disturb  the  Congregational 
conscience  in  accepting  the  recently  an- 
nounced subscription  of  $10,000  toward  the 
building  of  the  new  Mount  Yemon  Congre- 
gational Church,    Boston,  by  a   Unitarian. 


The  largest  religious  convention  ever  held 
has  been  the  recent  Christian  Endeavor 
gathering  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  It  is  said 
the  hall  in  which  the  delegates  assembled 
seated  nearly  12,000,  and  at  the  evening 
meetings  hundreds  were  unable  to  find  stand- 
ing-room. The  convention  was  both  inter- 
national and  inter-denominational.  A 
speaker  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  from  South  Carolina,  and 
another  from  Canada.  Thirty  Christian 
sects  were  represented.  Such  an  assembly 
could  not  fail  to  give  a  certain  breadth  and 
catholicity  to  the  words  of  those  addressing 
it.  But  such  vast  gatherings  present  a  dan- 
gerous temptation  toward  mere  display,  and 
"Who  shall  bear  the  banner?"  seems  at 
times  to  be  the  most  anxious  question. 
New  York  State  won  it  this  year,  with  a 
report  of  2,854  organized  societies.  The 
greatest  applause  followed  the  secretary's  an- 
nouncement that  the  total  membership  now 
exceeded  one  million.  We  doubt  if  Presi- 
dent Clark  has  stated  his  ultimate  expecta- 
tions ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  immense 
corporeal  power  will  be  guided  by  its  lead- 
ers toward  some  really  practical  activity 
before  the  weight  of  its  phenomenal  growth 
exceeds  its  spiritual  impulse,  or  the  tendency 
to  mere  emotionalism  saps  its  manhood. 


The  article  contributed  by  Dr.  Briggs  to 
the  July  North  American^  though  distinctly 
aggressive,  is  absolutely  free  from  all  per- 
sonalities and  bitterness,  and  is  additional 
proof  that  tolerance  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  strongest  convictions.  On  the  other 
hand,    the   editorial  summary  in  the  July 
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Andover  of  the  General  Assembly's  proceed- 
ings brings  oat  very  plainly  the  personal 
prejudice  and  irritation  which — actually 
enconraged  by  the  presiding  officer,  Dr. 
Patton,  the  '^adroit  ecclesiastic" — led  the  As- 
sembly to  forget  its  supreme  judicial  char- 
acter, and  act  upon  the  petulant  impulse  of 
the  moment.  This  leads  us  to  reflect  fur- 
ther that  tolerance  is  intimately  connected 
with  a  firm  confidence  in  the  ultimate  prev- 
alence of  truth. 

The  decided  and  probably  final  defeat  of 
Mr.  Pamell  at  the  Carlow  election,  is  an- 
other striking  illustration  of  that  profoundly 
religious  and  blessedly  true  saying  of  Emer- 
son's: ''While  a  man  seeks  good  ends,  he  is 
strong  by  the  whole  strength  of  his  nature ; 
but,  in  so  far  as  he  roves  from  those  ends, 
he  bereaves  himself  of  power." 


TEMPERANCE  NOTES. 


The  Boston  Traveller  recently  published 
a  symposium  upon  "Temperance  in  Sunday- 
schools,"  from  which  the  following  sen- 
tences by  Unitarians  are  taken: — 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Ames :  "  It  has  been  the  cus- 
tom in  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  for  both 
old  and  young  to  sign  a  temperance  pledge, 
which  is  binding  for  a  limited  time,  and  re- 
newed as  a  consecration.  Both  by  temper- 
ance lessons  and  by  stories  the  children  have 
been  interested  in  temperance  principles. 
The  children  themselves  have  been  much 
helped  in  many  Unitarian  Sunday-schools  in 
adopting  a  pledge  prepared  by  Rev.  William 
Gannett,  by  which  the  girls  signed,  ^For 
their  Sake, '  and  the  boys,  *  On  Honor. '  " 

Rev.  Stopford  W.  Brooke:  "I  most  cer- 
tainly believe  in  total  abstinence  in  the 
Sunday-school,  and  think  the  best  way  to 
teach  it,  especially  with  boys,  is  to  have 
good  teachers  who  have  an  influence  over 
and  command  the  respect  of  their  scholars. 
I  would  not  have  children  take  a  pledge, 
except  possibly  for  a  term  of  years,  but 
would  have  them  decide  for  themselves  when 
they  get  older.  I  think  that  at  least  one 
Sunday  in  the  year  should  be  set  apart  for 
the  discussion  of  the  whole  subject." 

Rev.  George  H.  Hosmer  said  that,  first 
and  foremost,  he  was  a  total  abstinence  man, 
and  he  believed  that  the  greater  part  of  his 
congregation  felt  the  same  way.  In  his 
church  they  have  a  total  abstinence  society 
with  a  membership  of  fifty.  They  hold 
meetings  once  a  month.  His  church  is  al- 
ways open  for  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union. 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Everett:  "Children  should 
be  taught  such  lessons  of  morality  from  the 
beginning  as  will    include  total  abstinence 


from  drink  and  tobacco.  Object-lessons 
from  real  life  form  the  most  comprehensive 
teaching  for  little  ones,  and  they  soon  learn 
that  *  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart'  cannot 
be  associated  with  unclean  and  polluting 
things." 

Mr.  H.  B.  Blackwell  and  Mrs.  Blackwell : 
"We  believe  the  most  efl'ective  way  is  to 
arouse  the  sympathies  of  the  pupils  for 
those  who  suffer  from  the  effects  of  liquor, — 
to  show  by  anecdotes  and  examples  the 
miseries  of  the  wives  and  children  of  drunk- 
ards, and  thus  create  a  feeling  of  hatred  for 
the  cause  of  so  much  suffering  and  disgrace. " 

Rev.  S.  H.  Winkley:  "If  you  truly  teach 
Sunday-school,  temperance  must  be  included 
in  the  results ;  for,  if  a  mau  learns  to  love 
God,  his  vices  disappear.  In  my  Sunday- 
school,  we  have  one  session  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  temperance  each  year,  but, 
outside  of  that,  do  not  consider  this  im- 
portant question  except  incidentally." 

Rev.  C.  R.  Eliot:  "Temperance  lies  do 
not  help  the  cause.  Exaggerated  statements 
do  harm,  turning  those  against  the  cause 
whom  we  would  most  like  to  win.  Hence, 
above  all  things,  let  teachers  be  careful  as  to 
their  facts.  Appeal  to  children  from  the 
motive,  ^For  their  Sake.'  The  personal 
safety  argument  is  a  strong  one,  but  often 
fails  to  stir  the  higher  chivalric  and  Chris- 
tian spirit  of  self-denial  and  self-forgetful- 
ness.  If  you  have  a  special  temperance 
society,  let  it  be  also  a  charitable  or  helpful 
society.  A  few  object-lessons  of  misery 
brought  about  by  intemperance  may  do  more 
to  teach  the  wisdom  and  duty  of  total  absti- 
nence than  a  hundred  sermons.  Finally, 
do  not  talk  temperance  all  the  time.  Live 
it  all  the  time,  and  talk  it  on  occasions." 

At  a  reception  recently  given  in  London 
to  Mr.  J.  N.  Steams,  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Temperance  Society  of  New  York, 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
"Temperance  Work  of  America."  Among 
other  great  names,  he  referred  to  that  of 
Channing,  saying,  "Dr.  Channing's  ser- 
mons did  a  work  quite  without  parallel." 
In  his  reply,  Mr.  Steams  told  the  following 
story  in  regard  to  one  of  Dr.  Richardson's 
temperance  books:  "A  local  doctor,  going 
into  one  of  their  reading-rooms,  took  up  the 
book,  and,  after  glancing  at  it  for  a  moment 
or  two,  threw  it  down,  with  the  remark, 
*That  man's  a  fool.'  A  few  days  after  he 
came  in  again,  took  up  the  book,  read  on  a 
little  farther,  and  said,  ^That  man's  a  fool 
— or  I  am. '  The  next  time  he  came  he  read 
right  through  to  the  end,  then  looked  up, 
and  said  quietly,  'Well,  Pm  the  fool,  after 
all. '  " 

The  R.  W.  G.  Lodge  of  Good  Templars 
has  just  held  its  thirty-fifth  session  at  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland.  The  order  now  numbers 
410,000  adults  and  160,000  juveniles.  The 
first  article  of  their  platform  is,  "Total  ab- 
stinence from  all  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage. " 
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The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Temperance 
Society  has  :J8(5  branches,  with  30,571  mem- 
bers, and  376  Bands  of  Hope,  with  43,013 
members. 

Dr.  A.  Forel,  said  to  be  one  of  the  ablest 
physicians  on  the  continent,  and  a  leader  in 
the  "Blue  Cross"  movement,  a  temperance 
organization  in  Switzerland  now  numbering 
0,000,  "has  established  a  prohibition  organ- 
ization with  sections  in  Zurich  and  Basel, 
with  a  growing  membership,  which  is  both 
total  abstinence  and  in  favor  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic." 

The  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and 
General  Provident  Institution  held  its  fif- 
tieth anniuil  meeting  in  London,  May  20. 
It  has  two  sections,  the  General  Section  and 
the  Temperance  Section.  In  the  General 
Section,  moderate  drinkers,  of  the  reputable 
sort,  are  accepted  as  risks ;  in  the  Temper- 
ance Section,  abstainers  only.  In  the  period 
from  1860  to  1890  there  were  in  the  General 
Section  a  total  of  7,277  expected  deaths  and 
of  7,034  actual  deaths;  while  in  the  same 
period,  from  1806  to  1890,  there  were  in  the 
Temperance  Section  a  total  of  4,856  ex- 
pected deaths  and  of  actual  deaths  but 
3,423.  That  is,  in  the  Temperance  Section 
there  were  l,4:i:^  deaths  fewer  than  were  ex- 
pected, according  to  the  basis  of  life  insur- 
ance tables;  while  in  the  General  Section 
the  actual  deaths  were  but  243  fewer  than 
were  expected.  The  lesson  of  these  figures 
is  obvious,  and  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
great  advantage  of  total  abstinence  as  a 
basis  for  longevity. — Temperance  Advocate. 


GUILD    DEPARTMENT, 


We  read  of  a  flourishing  guild  in  Mllford, 
N.H. ,  started  only  a  few  months  ago,  called 
the  "Livermore  Young  People's  Guild." 
The  average  age  is  about  sixteen.  It  meets 
every  Sunday  evening  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  before  the  regular  service.  It  numbers 
over  thirty.  It  is  broadly  religious,  giving 
a  pleasant  assistance  to  the  church  in  the 
furnishing  of  flowers  for  the  services  and  in 
the  doing  of  charitable  works.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a  confirmation  class  will  be 
formed  from  the  guild. 

The  Guild  of  St.  Christopher  in  Revere, 
Mass.,  held  its  anniversary  on  June  28,  in 
the  evening.  There  was  an  account  of  what 
the  guild  hail  done  by  Mr.  Spavin.  Ad- 
dresses were  read  by  Rev.  George  M.  Bodge 
and  Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeley.  Closing  remarks 
were  made  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  E.  R.  Butler. 

As  an  instance  of  what  a  guild  can  do, 
it  is  pleasant  to  record  the  following  item: 
In  the  church  at  Medfield,  Mass.,  the  sub- 
ject chosen  for  the  guild  meeting  of  June 
24  was  "  Helpi  ng  the  Minister. "  The  minis- 
ter was  sick;  and,  as  token  of  regard  and 
sympathy,  a  note  was  sent  to  him,  accom- 


panied by  some  flowers.  More  than  this, 
one  who  had  been  president  of  the  guild  for 
two  years  offered  to  take  the  minister's  place 
in  the  regular  church  service.  This  he  did, 
giving  Mr.  Savage's  sermon  on  "Helping 
the  Minister."  How  his  example  must 
have  brought  home  the  sermon  to  many 
minds !  And,  surely,  there  are  many  churches 
where  this  could  be  done.  The  guild  is  a 
powerful  agent  in  developing  the  talent  for 
such  assistance  in  the  church. 

B.  R.  Bulkeley,   President. 


UNI  VER  SA  LIS  T  NO  TES. 


DR.    MINER  S   GIFT  TO  TUFTS. 

We  have  all  been  thinking  and  talking  of 
Dr.  Miner's  splendid  gift  announced  on 
Commencement  Day  at  Tufts,  by  which  he 
builds  a  new  hall  for  the  use  of  the  DiTinity 
School.  For  many  years  the  school  has  been 
quartered  in  one- half  of  one  of  the  dormi- 
tories, in  small,  inconvenient,  and  altogether 
unsuitable  rooms,  which  have  been  greatly 
needed  by  the  college  for  the  accommodations 
of  its  undergraduates.  By  this  noble  endow- 
ment from  the  hands  of  the  honored  ex- 
president,  the  school  will  have  a  beautiful 
building  of  its  own,  planned  with  reference 
to  its  especial  needs,  located  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  group,  of  which  the  second 
building  will  be  a  dormitory,  no  doubt  soon 
to  follow  the  new  hall.  The  scene  at  the 
Commencement  dinner  when  the  president 
made  public  Dr.  Miner's  generosity  and 
thoughtfulness  was  one  of  the  most' lively 
and  enthusiastic  ever  seen  on  College  Hill. 
Mr.  James  D.  Perkins  of  Brooklyn  and  Hon. 
Charles  Robinson  of  Boston  added  gifts  of 
si, 000  each  toward  the  new  dormitory,  and 
the  gymnasium  rang  with  the  cheers  and 
applause  of  the  delighted  assembly.  Tufts  i< 
sure  of  the  largest  class  in  its  history  for 
next  year,  and  the  Divinity  School  is  grow- 
ing proportionately  with  the  college. 

In  fact,  all  our  educational  institutions  art- 
most  prosperous  and  eflScient.  Goddard 
and  Dean  graduated  this  year  their  largest 
classes.  Clinton  Liberal  Institute  is  about 
to  add  a  military  department,  with  an  army 
officer  detailed  for  instruction  of  the  cadets. 
Buchtel  is  to  have  a  new  scientific  building. 
Lombard  is  rejoicing  in  the  permanent  en- 
dowment of  a  chair  of  theology  by  Hon. 
A.  G.  Throop,  and  they  are  even  discussing 
the  possibility  of  a  theological  chair  at 
Akron.  The  good  work  of  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  is  bearing  fruit,  and  we  have  a 
cluster  of  schools  and  colleges  of  which  we 
feel  justly  proud. 

DR.  cone's  book. 

The  appearance  of  Dr.  Cone's  volume  on 
*' Gospel  Criticism"  is  an  event  of  more  than 
denominational  significance.  It  Is  of  seri- 
ous interest  to  all  students  of  the  git>ac 
issues  involved  in  the  new  criticism  and  its 
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verdicts  upon  the  nature  of  the  Bible  and  its 
various  coini>onent  books.  It  is  not  a  book 
to  be  skimmed,  not  to  be  dismissed  in  a 
hasty  paragraph.  Dr.  Cone's  temper  is  ad- 
mirable, his  spirit  irenic,  his  scholarship 
adequate,  and  his  conclusions  honest  and 
conscientious.  His  positions  in  the  main 
are  those  to  which  all  thoughtful  men  are 
rapidly  coming.  His  book  is  a  genuine  con- 
tribution to  the  resources  of  those  who  are 
anxious  to  know  the  feeling  and  judgment 
of  the  men  who  have  explored  the  field  of 
gospel  criticism  for  the  last  quarter-century, 
and  have  made  up  a  verdict  as  to  the  real 
status  of  affairs. 

A  HILITABY   SCHOOL. 

The  enterprising  principal  of  the  Clinton 
Liberal  Institute  has  accomplished  an  end 
which  will  be  most  gratifying  to  the  young 
men  who  come  within  his  constituency  in 
securing  the  appointment  by  the  govern- 
ment of  an  army  officer  as  military  in- 
structor, and  the  establishment  of  military 
drill  and  the  study  of  tactics  as  part  of  the 
regular  curriculum  for  the  young  men. 
There  were  only  one  or  two  opportunities 
left  within  the  limits  of  the  act  of  Congress 
for  the  establishment  of  these  posts  under 
government  supervision,  and  Mr.  PurselPs 
success  in  obtaining  the  selection  of  Clinton 
is  very  creditable  to  his  energy  and  skill. 

John  Coleman  Adams. 


LITERARY  NOTES, 


Mr.  Geo.  H.  Ellis  is  making  an  effort  to 
get  some  first-class  religious  reading  into 
the  hands  of  summer  travellers.  To  this 
end  he  has  published  a  handsome  pamphlet 
of  ninety  pages,  entitled  "Four  Great  Ques- 
tions, "by  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  which  will  be 
sold  in  the  railway  stations  and  on  the 
news-stands  at  25  cents  per  copy.  The  pam- 
phlet contains  four  sermons,  entitled  Can 
We  Think  God?  Can  We  Trust  God?  May 
We  Pray  to  God?  May  We  Worship  God? 

We  know  of  no  nobler  or  more  heroic  life 
lived  in  this  century  than  that  of  Dorothea 
Dix ;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  noble  life  the 
story  of  which  has  been  more  worthily  told 
than  that  of  Miss  Dix.  Her  biography  by 
Rev.  Francis  Tiffany  is  a  work  of  rare  in- 
terest and  value.  Let  women  read  it  to  see 
what  one  frail  woman  can  be  and  do.  Let 
men  read  it  to  see  what  noble  living  means. 
We  are  glad  to  print  Mr.  Savage's  sermon, 
which  well  epitomizes  the  thrilling  history 
of  her  who  "  lived  an  epic  and  left  others  to 
sing  it." 

The  late  Charles  Bradlaugh  left  behind 
him  a  book  nearly  finished  entitled  "  Labor 
and  Law."    It  is  to  be  published  soon. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  announcement  that 
a  biography  is  in  preparation  of  Rev.  W.  H. 
Ryder,  D.D.,   who  was  for  so  many  years 


pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Universalist  Church, 
Chicago,  and  so  influential  a  leader  in  his 
denomination.  The  biographer  is  Dr. 
Hanson. 

Harper  &  Brothers  have  issued  a  pocket 
edition  of  Matthew  Arnold's  "Selections 
from  the  Poems  of  Wordsworth,"  so  famil- 
iar to  all  the  lovers  of  the  "  Golden  Treas- 
ury Series."  The  little  book  is  admirably 
dressed,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  it  contains  some  of  the  finest  of  mod- 
ern verse. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  will  soon  pub- 
lish, under  the  title  "Practical  Morals,"  the 
two  manuscripts  which  recently  divided  the 
prize  of  $1,000  offered  by  the  American  Sec- 
ular Union  for  the  best  work  calculated  to 
aid  teachers  in  the  important  matter  of 
moral  instruction  on  a  scientific  basis. 
One,  "The  Laws  of  Daily  Conduct,"  is  by 
Nicholas  P.  Gilman:  the  other,  "Character- 
building:  A  Series  of  Talks  between  a  Mas- 
ter and  his  Pupils,"  is  by  Edward  P. 
Jackson. 

Intimations  of  Eternal  Life,  By  Caroline 
C.  Leighton.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. — 
This  is  a  suggestive  little  book,  rather 
scrappy,  but  containing  many  excellent 
thoughts  upon  The  Reality  of  Things  Un- 
seen, The  Indestructibility  of  Matter,  The 
Convertibility  of  Forces,  The  Brain,  Lumi- 
nlferous  Ether,  The  Psychic  Body,  Nature's 
Hints,  The  Nature  of  Death,  Other  Worlds 
Like  Ours,  Our  Relations  to  the  Dead,  etc. 

The  Pacific  Magazine  is  a  vigorous 
monthly  published  at  Seattle,  Wash.  Its 
editor  is  Rev.  Lee  Fairchild,  a  Universalist 
minister  who  has  written  from  time  to  time 
for  the  Unitarian,  It  is  brimful  of  the 
youthful,  hopeful  spirit  of  the  new  West, 
and  is  determined  that  literature  as  well  as 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce 
shall  be  represented  in  that  West.  A  recent 
number  contains  portraits  of  the  more  prom- 
inent members  of  the  Seattle  bar,  among 
which  we  are  glad  to  see  the  face  of  our 
friend,  Joseph  Shippen,  for  many  years  an 
attorney  in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  and 
president  of  the  Western  Unitarian  Confer- 
ence, but  now  located  in  the  Chicago  of  the 
Pacific  North-west. 

The  Conqueror  is  the  name  of  a  small 
new  monthly  of  the  "Deva  Dharma  Mission" 
at  Lahore,  India,  the  object  of  which  is  the 
elevation  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of 
the  Hindu  people,  somewhat  in  the  line  of 
the  Brahmo  Somaj.  The  Deva  Dharma 
Mission  movement  seems  to  differ  from  that 
of  the  Brahmo  SomaJ,  and  yet  to  have  a 
general  character  somewhat  like  it. 

The  number  of  students  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  at  its  last  Com- 
mencement was  five  hundred  and  twenty, 
the  largest  number  ever  graduated  from  any 
university  in  America. 
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Cornell  University  is  soon  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  study  of  the  Semitic  languages 
by  the  appointment  of  a  professor  in  this 
department. 


THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZlNEii. 

We  name  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews 
of  the  mouth : — 

Atlantic  Monthly  (July). 

Underground  Christian  Rome.  By  Rodolfo 
Lanciani. 

The  Neutrality  of  Switzerland.  By 
W.  D.  McCrackan. 

College  Examinations.     By  N.  S.  Shaler. 

The  Forum  (July). 

The  Emperor  William  II. :  his  Character 
and  his  Policy.     By  F.  Heinrich  Geffcken. 

University  Extension  in  America.  By 
Herbert  B.  Adams. 

The  Operation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Law.     By  Aldace  F.  Walker. 

Are  our  Immigrants  to  Blame?  By 
Oswald  Ottendorfer. 

North  American  Review  (July) . 

My  Views  on  Philanthropy.  By  M.  de 
Hirsch. 

The  Farmers*  Discontent.     By  L.  L.  Polk. 

The  Inheritance  of  Property.  By  Richard 
T.  Ely. 

English  Universities  and  Colleges.  By 
Edward  A.  Freeman. 

Industrial  and  Financial  Co-operation. 
By  F.  B.  Thurber. 

The  Arena  (July). 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  By  George 
Stewart. 

Plutocracy  and  Snobbery  in  New  York. 
By  Edgar  Fawcett. 

The  Tyranny  of  All  the  People.  By 
Francis  Bellamy. 

The  Negro  Question.  By  W.  S.  Scarbor- 
ough. 

^610  England  Magazine  (July) . 

The  Municipal  Threat  in  National  Pol- 
itics.    By  John  Coleman  Adams. 

Schliemann*s  Discoveries  in  Hellas.  By 
J.  L.  Ewell. 

Emerson's  Views  on  Reform.  By  W.  M. 
Salter. 

The  Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia.  By 
Eatherine  L.  Parsons. 

Scribner^a  Magazine  (July). 

Starting  a  Parliament  in  Japan.  By 
John  H.  Wigmore. 

Outlawry  on  the  Mexican  Border.  By 
James  E.  Pilcher. 

International  Journal  cf  Ethics  (July). 

The  Modem  Conception  of  the  Science  of 
Religion.     By  Edward  Caird. 

The  Functions  of  Ethical  Theory.  By 
James  H.  Hyslop. 


The  Morality  of  Nations.    By  W.  R.  Sorley. 

J.  S.  Mill's  Science  of  Ethology.  By 
James  Ward. 

Vice  and  Immorality.     By  R.  W.  Black. 

The  Progress  of  Political  Economy  since 
Adam  Smith.     By  Francis  W.  Newman. 


HANNIBAL   HAMLIN. 


Hannibal  Hamlin,  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  from  1861  to  18(>5,  passed 
away,  like  John  Adams  and  Thomaa  Jeffer- 
son, on '  the  4th  of  July,  full  of  years  and 
honors.  Despite  his  age,  Mr.  Hamlin  had 
been  in  excellent  health  this  year;  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  enjoying  the 
society  of  friends  at  the  Bangor  Club.  He 
had  attended  several  public  receptions 
lately,  visiting  the  family  of  his  youngest 
son,  Frank  Hamlin,  in  Chicaico,  some 
months  ago,  and  in  one  or  two  places  en 
route  made  public  speeches,  his  last  public 
appearance  being  in  New  York. 

No  American  statesman  has  left  a  more 
exemplary  record  than  Mr.  Hamlin.  The 
memory  of  his  distinguished  public  services 
will  be  proudly  cherished  by  bis  native 
State.  Among  all  the  illustrious  sons  of 
Maine,  Hannibal  Hamlin  ranked  with  the 
foremost  and  the  best. — The  Graphic^  Chi- 
cago, 

In  religious  faith  Mr.  Hamlin  was  a 
Unitarian.  For  many  years  he  had  been  an 
active  and  honored  member  of  the  Bangor 
Unitarian  church;  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  president  of  the  Maine  Uni- 
tarian Association.  The  funeral  was  strictly 
private,  the  religious  services  being  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  S.  C.  Beach. 
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[Neu^a  items  cure  BoHcited  from  aU  our  vt^inigUn 
and  other  workers.  Send  them  to  the  Editor  of 
Thb  Unitarian,  141  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  or 
Ays  Arbor,  Mich.,  before  the  19th  ef  the  montA.] 

Rev.  Rollo  Ogden  of  Rye,  N.Y.,  formerly 
a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  hav- 
ing asked  to  be  admitted  to  the  Unitarian 
fellowship,  and  having  furnished  satisfac- 
tory proof  that  he  is  well  fitted  to  do  good 
service  in  our  ministry,  and  is  eminently 
worthy  of  our  recognition,  is  hereby  cor- 
dially commended  to  the  confidence  of  oar 
churches  and  the  fellowship  of  our  minis- 
ters. D.  W.  MOBEHOUSE, 

S.  H.  Camp, 
Geo.  L.  Cabv, 
Committee  qjT  Fellotoahtp  for  Middle  States. 
New  York,  July  10. 

The  Fourteenth  Biennial  Meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and 
Other  Christian  Churches  will  be  held  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  September  21-24. 
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The  Fourteenth  Annual  Unitarian  Grove 
Meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Weirs,  N.  H. ,  July 
25  to  August  3.  The  following  is  a  con- 
densed program: — 

Sunday,  July  26 :  sermon,  Rev.  E.  L.  Rex- 
ford,  D.D.,  of  Boston;  sermon  in  the  after- 
noon. Rev.  James  £.  Wright  of  Mont- 
pelier,  Vt. 

Monday,  July  27:  sermon,  Rev.  G.  M. 
Bodge  of  East  Boston. 

Tuesday,  July  28:  Sunday-school  session 
in  the  afternoon  under  the  direction  of 
the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society.  Rev. 
E.  A.  Horton  of  Boston  will  speak  on  ''  The 
Sunday-school:  Its  Relations  to  Modem 
Life."  Lecture  on  ''Shakspere  as  a  Moral 
and  Religious  Teacher,"  Rev.  H.  G. 
Spaulding. 

Wednesday,  July  29:  lecture  on  "Robert 
Browning,  the  Poet  of  Art  and  Religion," 
Rev.  John  Cuckson  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

Thursday,  July  30:  sermon.  Rev.  John 
Cuckson  of  Springfield,  Mass.  ;  lecture  on 
"Two  Kinds  of  Christian  Socialism,"  Rev. 
N.  P.  Gilman  of  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Friday,  July  31 :  lecture  on  "  John  Wesley 
and  his  Work,"  Rev.  James  Kay  Applebee. 

Saturday,  August  1:  sermon.  Rev.  S.  C. 
Beane  of  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Sunday,  August  2  :  sermon.  Rev.  Joseph 
May  of  Philadelphia ;  sermon  in  the  even- 
ing, Rev.  James  Kay  Applebee. 

Monday,  August  8:  excursion  to  Mount 
Washington. 

There  will  be  conference  meetings  every 
day,  when  discussions  of  special  interest 
will  be  opened  by  well-known  speakers. 

Andover,  N.H. — The  Principal  of  Proc- 
tor Academy,  Prof.  T.  W.  White,  and  Mrs. 
White  have  resigned.  They  have  rendered 
valuable  service  to  the  academy  and  to  the 
community  during  the  two  years  past.  The 
fall  term  of  the  academy  will  open  on  Sep- 
tember 7. 

Baltimore,  Md. — The  First  Independent 
Christ's  Church  of  Baltimore  is  kept  open 
as  usual  through  the  summer.  Carefully 
selected  sermons  are  read  by  different  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  in  the  absence  of 
the  minister. 

Boston  and  Vicinity. — An  air  of  undis- 
turbed tranquillity  pervades  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  rooms.  The  secre- 
tary-in-chief has  relaxed  his  vigilant  atten- 
tion, and  sought  for  a  brief  period  a  happy 
retreat  from  interrogation.  It  is  hoped  no 
question-mark  will  find  him  out,  either 
along  the  rail,  or  through  the  mail,  or 
over  the  wires.  Where  is  he?  Ah!  there 
he  comes,  you  see.  But  no :  we  shall  not 
tell.  The  absence  of  the  usual  merry 
groups  of  hand-shaking,  news-exchanging, 
questioning,  and  congratulating  brother  min- 
isters, reminds  one  of  what  a  cheery  centre 
of  hearty  good  fellowship  and  encouragement 
"the    rooms"    lepresent    through    all    the 


months  of  steady  work  and  effort.  But  now 
our  ministers  are  scattered  far  and  wide, 
seeking,  on  ocean,  mountain,  lake,  and 
stream,  to  fill  full  again  the  drained  nerve- 
batteries.  Of  our  twenty-one  Boston 
churches  five  only  will  continue  services 
through  August.  Two  of  these  are  Mission 
Chapels,  another  is  the  old  church  on 
Meeting-house  Hill,  Dorchester,  which  al- 
ways supplies  its  pulpit  during  the  minis- 
ter's vacation,  and  the  other  two  are  Union 
Services  held  at  the  Second  Chuich  (Copley 
Square)  and  the  New  South  (Tremont 
Street). 

Among  ministers  who  are  taking  their 
vacation  in  Europe,  we  hear  of  Rev.  S.  W. 
Brooke  and  Rev.  C.  B.  Elder. 

Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage  spends  the  summer 
at  North  Woodstock,  N.H.  Rev.  E.  E. 
Hale,  D.D.,  is  buried  in  literary  work  at 
his  summer  home  at  Matunuck,  R.I.  Rev. 
Brooke  Herford,  D.D.,  will  enjoy  the  per- 
fect quiet  of  his  thoroughly  rural  cottage 
home  at  Wayland,  Mass.  Rev.  E.  A.  Hor- 
ton stays  at  Centre  Harbor,  N.H.,  being 
announced  as  one  of  the  prominent  speakers 
at  the  Weirs  Grove  Meeting.  Rev.  James 
De  Normandie  is  at  Dublin,  N.H.,  Rev. 
C.  F.  Dole  at  Mount  Desert,  Rev.  Howard 
N.  Brown  at  Cataumet,  Mass.,  Rev.  George 
H.  Young  has  been  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Kate 
Gannett  Wells  at  her  perfectly  charming 
residence  at  Campobello,  near  Eastport. 
Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeley  takes  his  vacation  in 
rendering  friendly  services  among  his  neigh- 
bors. We  hear  of  him  as  supplying  several 
pulpits,  and  also  carrying  on  the  regular 
summer  services  at  Lincoln,  Mass.  Rev. 
George  D.  Latimer  visits  his  old  home  in 
Chicago.  Rev.  W.  W.  Locke  goes  to  make 
a  personal  study  of  the  Montana  Indian 
School. 

There  is  talk  of  a  new  church  building 
for  our  Unitarian  society  at  Brighton ;  and 
Rev.  Albert  Walkeley,  the  indefatigable 
minister  there,  is  a  likely  man  to  conduct 
such  an  undertaking  to  a  successful  issue. 
It  is  thought  the  society  in  Harrison  Square 
will  also  build  a  new  church  home,  their 
present  building  needing  expensive  repairs, 
and  not  occupying  the  most  desirable  site. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  church  be  moved 
toward  Ashmont,  where  a  considerable  gain 
in  membership  might  be  confidently  ex- 
pected. 

Brattleboro,  Vt. — The  Unitarian  society, 
of  which  Rev.  Frank  L.  Phalen  has  been 
the  minister  for  three  years,  has  just  pur- 
chased a  building  and  lot  adjacent  to  the 
church.  It  is  expected  that  a  parish  house 
will  be  the  outcome  of  this  step,  in  which 
there  shall  be  parlors,  study,  Sunday-school, 
and  work-rooms,  and  other  needed  conven- 
iences for  the  work  of  a  modem  church. 
This  movement  is  due  to  the  growth  and 
activity  of  the  society  and  to  the  personal 
efforts  and  noble  consecration  of  the  late 
Miss  Sarah  WelU. 
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Kalamazoo,  Mich. — Rev.  Marion  Mur* 
dock  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Uni- 
tarian church,  and  may  spend  next  year  in 
advanced  study  at  Meadville. 

IiO'well,  MaBS. — At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Channing  Fraternity  held  In  the  vestry 
of  the  Unitarian  church,  the  president,  Rev. 
George  Batchelor,  in  a  brief  address,  out- 
lined the  work  of  the  society  in  the  past 
and  the  lines  on  which  it  might  hope  to 
continue  its  usefulness.  It  was  the  duty  of 
Unitarians  to  be  foremost  in  all  philan- 
thropic work;  and  he  hoped  the  Channing 
Fraternity,  through  its  various  committees, 
would  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to  furnish 
agencies  through  which  people  of  all  denom- 
inations might  aid  those  in  need  and  miti- 
gate suffering.  He  suggested  as  a  work 
which  the  Fwitemity  might  well  undertake 
the  opening  of  a  place  which  should  offer 
attractions  rivalling  those  of  the  liquor 
saloons,  in  the  hope  of  furnishing  a  safe 
place  of  resort  for  young  men  who  find  in 
the  glitter  and  sociability  of  the  drinking- 
saloons  a  temptation  they  find  it  hard  to 
withstand.  The  place  should  be  large 
enough  to  give  room  for  young  men  to  meet 
socially,  as  they  do  in  liquor  saloons.  It 
should  supply  all  kinds  of  temperance 
drinks  for  quenching  thirst  and  to  enable 
men  to  gratify  the  instinct  to  "treat"  which 
seems  ingrained  in  human  nature.  It 
should  furnish  tea  and  coffee  and  lunch, 
and  should  be  so  provided  that  the  poor  and 
invalids  could  here  obtain  nourishing  soups. 
The  plan  and  scope  of  the  imdertaking 
might  be  left  to  the  Committee  on  Benevo- 
lence and  Hospitality. 

At  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  meeting  the 
suggestion  was  talked  over  and  referred  to 
the  newly  elected  committee  of  the  Fra- 
ternity, with  instructions  to  report  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  two  weeks  later,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Fraternity  would 
back  up  any  plan  that  was  considered  fea- 
sible. Among  the  various  committee  reports, 
that  of  the  Culture  Committee  was  the  prin- 
cipal. The  course  of  lectures,  while  not 
profitable  financially,  had  been  of  excep- 
tional merit,  and  had  stimulated  the  intel- 
lectual activities  of  those  who  had  attended, 
so  that  a  mental  profit  might  be  considered 
certain.  The  Committee  on  Country  Week 
reported  that  last  season  the  resources  of  the 
committee  had  been  $775,  of  which  $190  was 
raised  by  a  children's  fair  held  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Ludlam.  158  persons  had  been  given 
a  week  or  more  in  the  country,  of  whom 
111  were  children.  The  expenditure  was 
$535.  Mr.  Batchelor  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  several  denominations  had  contrib- 
uted to  the  work  of  this  committee,  showing 
the  true  spirit  of  charity. 

The  Flower  Mission  reported  2,026  bou- 
quets made  up  and  distributed  among  the 
sick  in  hospitals,  homes,  and  private 
houses, — 1,000  more  than  any  previous 
season. 


Milford,  N.H.^The  four  arms  of  the 
Unitarian  church  here  are:  (1)  The  Uaitv 
Club;  (2)  The  Emerson  Class;  (3)  LiTer- 
more  Young  People's  Guild;  (4)  PiUsbury 
Band  of  Mercy.  They  have  been  the  means 
of  increasing  largely  the  number  of  young 
people  connected  with  the  church.  The 
club  numbers  112.  The  Emerson  Class  has 
been  led  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  A.  J.  Rich, 
and  has  roused  a  general  interest  in  the 
reading  of  instructive  and  thoughtful 
books.  The  guild  has  conducted  Sunday 
evening  services,  led  by  some  one  of  the 
young  people  each  week.  The  Band  of 
Mercy  is  for  philanthropic  activities,  at  its 
first  meeting  considering  "  Kindness  to  Ani- 
mals." A  flower  mission  is  to  be  part  of 
its  regular  work.  This  branching  oat  of 
church  work  has  awakened  considerable  in- 
terest among  the  townspeople,  irrespective 
of  their  church  relations. 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. — Miss  Mary  A. 
Tucker,  a  student  of  the  Meadville  Theolog- 
ical School,  is  preaching  here  during  her 
vacation,  and  is  giving  excellent  sermons. 
While  the  attendance  is  not  large,  it  is,  for 
the  time  of  year,  encouraging. 

Newburyport,  Mass. — On  a  recent  Sun- 
day a  class  of  twenty-one  young  men  and 
women  received  confirmation  in  the  Unita- 
rian church.  The  class,  which  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  spontaneous  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  members,  was  organized  for  study  last 
January,  and  has  from  the  beginning  evinced 
a  deep  interest  in  religion. 

Plainfield,  N.J.~Eev.  Hobart  Clark 
preached  a  very  able  and  a  very  timely  ser- 
mon a  few  weeks  ago  on  ''The  Heretics  in 
the  Pews."  It  was  so  much  liked  that  it 
has  been  repeated  by  request,  and  printed 
in  the  Plainfield  Press. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.— The  Unitarian 
cause  here  prospers.  We  shall  print  a  let- 
ter from  Rev.  Mr.  Utter  in  our  next. 

Seattle,  Wash.— Mr.  William  6.  Eliot, 
the  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Eliot  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Unitarian 
church  here  for  one  year.  He  lacks  one 
year  of  completing  his  theological  studies  at 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  and  expects  to 
return  to  his  studies  there  at  the  close  of 
his  yearns  engagement  here. 
— Seattle  is  to  have  a  Harvard  Club.  There 
are  in  the  city  about  seventy-five  Harvard 
graduates,  some  of  them  in  positions  of 
much  influence.  Mr.  Joseph  Shippen  is  at 
the  head  of  a  movement  to  establish  the  new 
club. 

Siouz  City,  lo^ira. — Thirty-six  new 
members  have  been  welcomed  into  the  Uni- 
tarian church  since  the  1st  of  January. 

Toledo,  Ohio.— Mrs.  Jennin^'s  Emerson 
Class  shows  no  abatement  of  interest.  A 
full  outline  of  study  for  the  next  year  has 
just  been  printed.  There  will  be  eighteen 
meetings,  held  every  other  Monday. 
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A    8BRMON   BT    REV.   H.   PRICE   COLLIER, 
BROOKLYN,   N.Y. 


"Wist  ye  not  that  I  most  be  about  my  Father's 
basineas  ?**— Luke  ii.  49. 

The  years  go  by  in  a  boy^s  life  with  little 
thought  on  his  i>art,  usually,  that  there  is 
any  demand  to  be  made  upon  him  for  serious 
business.  Youth  gallops  through  those 
sunny,  irresponsible  years  of  play  and  study, 
when  he  is  guarded  and  provided  for ;  and 
only  occasionally  he  hears  an  indefinite 
whisper  of  duty,  saying,  "Lo,  thou  must!" 
And  then,  all  at  once,  to  some  men  early,  to 
some  men  late,  there  comes  this  phrase  of 
my  text:  *'I  must  be  about  my  Father *s 
business."  Life  steadies  down  and  settles 
itself,  and  the  engine  goes  to  work  to  do 
some  serious  task.  This  dreamy  boy,  Jesus, 
working,  probably,  in  his  father's  shop,  goes 
to  Jerusalem.  He  sees  and  hears  much  that 
is  new  and  unknown  to  him.  The  oppor- 
tunities of  life  swing  open  their  doors  to 
him,  and  he  looks  in  at  one  and  another. 
While  he  was  talking  with  these  doctors  of 
the  law,  it  came  over  him  that  there  was  a 
place  for  him,  a  duty  for  him :  he  discovers 
in  himself  a  new  power;  he  feels  himself 
qualified  to  take  a  certain  place  in  the 
world.  And  the  more  he  talks  and  questions 
and  listens  to  these  men  of  the  world,  the 
more  clearly  his  task  defines  itself.  His 
mother  and  father  come  back  in  search  of 
him,  and  bid  him,  as  they  used  to  do,  to  go 
with  them.  Whereupon  he  turns  to  them, 
and  says:  *'How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me? 
Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's 
business?"  He  is  so  full  of  his  new  ex- 
perience and  his  new  plans  that  he  can 
hardly  realize  that  his  determination  Is  not 
known  already  to  them.  He  has  come  into 
possession  of  his  own  life  now.  He  is  no 
longer  to  go  hither  and  thither  at  any  one's 


bidding.  He  is  his  own  king,  and  he  must 
be  about  his  own  business.  I  can  fancy 
that  it  was  hard  for  that  mother  to  be 
obliged  to  realize  that  what  had  been  her 
boy  was  now  his  own  man.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  in  life  to  guard  and 
protect  another  life,  and  to  feel  that  it  is  a 
rudderless  life  without  our  hand  upon  it; 
and  therefore  it  is  a  shock  to  one's  affection 
when  the  life  awakens  to  its  own  powers 
and  demands  to  do  its  own  steering.  ''I 
love  you  just  as  much, "  the  man  says,  "  but 
now  I  have  arrived  at  a  certain  birthday  of 
experience :  I  am  of  age,  and  must  be  about 
my  own  business. "  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  see 
youth  coming  gradually,  but  surely,  to  this 
conclusion.  The  young  man  sloughs  off  his 
follies,  loses  his  interest  in  the  former  pas- 
times, declines  any  longer  to  be  led  by  them 
or  to  be  engrossed  by  them,  will  have  no 
more  coddling  and  petting,  and  sets  out 
alone.  I  say  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  do ;  and 
yet  it  is  strange  how  little  the  world  appre- 
ciates it,  and  how  often  it  attempts  to  hinder 
the  man  from  starting  out  on  his  own  busi- 
ness. The  world  seems  loath  to  let  a  man 
have  his  own  life  to  himself,  and  only  the 
strongest  can  turn  and  say:  "How  is  it 
that  ye  sought  me?  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must 
be  about  my  Father's  business?" 

And  first  of  all,  in  preaching  to  you  from 
these  words,  let  me  warn  you  against  this 
tendency  of  the  world  to  take  and  to  try  to 
keep  possession  of  you.  There  are  all  sorts 
of  ways  of  doing  this.  Many  young  men  try 
to  get  out  of  the  net  of  the  past,  out  of 
the  meshes  of  old  companionships,  out  of 
the  tightly  drawn  cords  of  former  habits, 
and  they  are  held  fast.  The  world  comes  to 
seek  them,  and  begs  them  to  go  back,  and 
seems  almost,  as  did  Mary  and  Joseph  in 
the  case  of  Jesus,  to  have  a  claim  upon 
them.  But  a  man  should  never  forget  that 
no  life  is  in  the  least  valuable  that  has  not 
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this  sacred  element  of  ownership.  You,  not 
your  father  and  mother ;  you,  not  your  old 
friends  and  companions;  yon,  not  your 
former  hahits ;  you,  not  even  those  who  love 
you  most  and  think  they  are  wisest  in  car- 
ing for  you, — you,  not  any  of  these,  must  go 
before  your  God  with  the  life  he  gave  you, 
and  answer  for  what  you  did  with  it. 

The  world  comes  and  whispers,  "You 
used  to  do  so  and  so :  why  not  do  it  now?" 
and  there  is  but  one  manly  answer :  "  I  must 
be  about  my  Father *s  business  now."  Your 
companions  smile,  sneer  even  at  your  new 
plans  and  the  new  direction,  and  they  tell 
you,  you  are  eccentric  or  foolish  or  what 
not ;  and  there  is  only  one  answer, — "I  must 
be  about  my  Father's  business." 

Even  love,  if  it  be  foolish  enough,  will 
sometimes  attempt  to  prevail  with  a  man, 
and  coo  to  him  that  it  matters  not  about 
this  or  about  that,  and  this  may  go  undone 
and  that  be  left ;  and  then,  hardest  of  all  is 
it  to  say,  "I  must  be  about  my  Father's 
business. " 

I  find  in  this  city  life  hundreds  of  cur- 
rents setting  strongly  against  the  man  who 
is  trying  to  possess  his  own  life.  Fashion 
and  precedent  and  the  experience  of  other 
men  and  the  general  easy-going  carelessness 
which  prevail  where  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  men  and  women  are  huddled  together, 
and  the  sense  of  responsibility  is  lost  in  the 
crowd, — these  all  tempt  and  even  clutch  and 
pull  a  man  into  allowing  his  life  to  be  frit- 
tered away.  Are  you  not  continually  being 
told,  not  by  those  who  wish  you  111,  but 
even  by  those  who  wish  you  well:  "No 
need  of  doing  that.  Other  men  do  not  do  it. 
Or  you  must  do  this  or  that  because  others 
do  the  same"? 

When  a  man  chooses  his  profession  or  his 
business,  are  there  not  always  those  ready 
to  offer  objections,  ready  to  tell  him  how 
hard  it  is,  or  how  little  he  seems  fitted  for 
it,  or  how  much  better  it  were  for  him  to 
do  this,  that,  or  the  other,  instead  of  what 
he  purposes  doing?  I  do  not  refer  here  to 
the  necessary  clashing  of  purposes  and  plans, 
the  necessary  friction  among  so  many  doing 
so  many  things  that  I  recognize  as  fair  and 
as  being  inevitable ;  but  I  am  speaking  of 
the  inclination  the  world  has  to  swallow  a 
man,  to  distract  him  from  his  own  affairs, 
and  to  bid  him  to  follow  along  in  its  ways 
and  customs. 


It  is  so  in  the  higher  realms  of  life,  too. 
Carlyle  appears  on  the  literary  horizon,  and 
the  world  of  critics  demands  that  he  write 
as  they  do.  Ruskin  takes  up  his  life  into 
his  own  keeping,  and  conches  his  lance 
against  the  shams  and  superficialties  of  an, 
and  the  crowd  sneers  and  laughs,  and  tries  to 
beat  him  back.  Rossetti  paints  or  Whistler 
draws  or  Browning  sings,  and  the  world 
bemoans  their  eccentricities  and  would  pnt 
them  in  the  familiar  strait- jacket.  It  is 
very  true — at  least,  I  believe  it  is  so — that 
all  three  of  those  men  have  allowed  eccen- 
tricity to  fall  into  morbid  unconventional- 
Ity  that  is  neither  helpful  nor  good,  if  it  be 
even  honest.  But  they  were  doing  their 
Father's  business  as  it  was  given  tbem  to 
do,  and  in  their  work  there  was  and  is 
much  to  be  applauded. 

No  man  can  know  another's  capacities  or 
weaknesses.     I    believe    many  a  man    has 
been  so  cowed  and  dejected  by  ignorant  crit- 
icism, which  knew  nothing  of  his  real  mo- 
tives, that  he  has  failed  of  doing  even  what 
he  was  well  fitted  to  do.     I  believe  this  is 
often  due  to  the  fact  that  in  so  much  rub- 
bing against  people  we  lose  the  sense  of  the 
mystery  of  life.     We  foi^get  that  each  man 
and  woman  carries  about  burdens  and  hopes, 
joys  and  sorrows,  that  are  unknown  to  us, 
and  yet   which   make  for  that  person  the 
motive  power  of  all  actions  and  all  speech. 
You  meet  a  man  some  morning,  and  his  de- 
meanor is  the  same  as  yesterday,  his  "good- 
morning"  has   no  dramatic  ring,    his  eyes 
show  no  sign  of  tears,  and  yet  within  the 
last  few  hours  he  has  lost  a  hope  he  once 
had,   an  ambition  has    died,   a  dream  has 
burst  like  a  cloud  to  pour  down  a  rain  of 
sorrow  upon  him,  his  soul  is  in  sackcloth, 
and  a  choking  despair  is  making  it  hard  for 
him  to  greet  you.     You  know  nothing  of  all 
this.     You  go  to  him  with  the  business  of 
the  day,  with  its  gossip  or  its  problem,  yoa 
go  to  him  perhaps  to  complain  or  to  crit- 
icise, and  he  seems  so  strange  and  indiffer- 
ent, and,  if  you  only  knew  the  funeral  in  bis 
heart,  you   would  slink  away  abashed  and 
ashamed ;  but,  as  you  know  not  this,  you  are 
only  hurt  when  he  intimates  that  he  must 
be   about    his    Father's    business,   that   he 
must  have  his  life  to  himself. 

You  go  to  another  man  with  your  happy 
wishes  and  congratulations.  You  take  for 
granted  that  you  know  just  bow  he  must 
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feel,  but  he  feels  quite  differently.  He  is 
Dot  proud  of  what  you  think  ought  to  make 
him  proud ;  he  is  not  happy  over  what  you 
think  ought  to  make  him  happy ;  he  cares 
not  a  straw  for  the  success  which  makes 
your  face  flush  with  pleasure  for  him, — and 
you  wonder,  and  are  puzzled,  and  often 
enough  you  pass  judgment  upon  him,  when, 
if  he  could  take  you  by  the  hand  and  lead 
you  into  the  house  of  his  life,  and  show  you 
all  that  has  been  and  is  there,  you  would 
come  out  white  and  still,  and  whisper  to 
your  neighbors  that  he  must  be  allowed  to 
be  about  his  Father's  business,  and  that  it  is 
best  as  it  is. 

I  never  come  to  know  another  man  or 
woman  well,  thoroughly  well, — and  the  over- 
whelming payment  and  the  all-compensat- 
ing gift  of  my  profession  is  that  one  is 
allowed  to  know  so  many  people  thoroughly 
well, — I  never  come  to  know  other  persons 
well,  but  what  I  am  shocked  by  the  super- 
ficial Judgments  passed  upon  them  and  by 
the  idle  talk  about  them.  It  reminds  me 
always  of  the  story  of  the  beautiful  Eastern 
lady  who  was  killed  at  Constantinople  by 
the  falling  of  the  great  amphitheatre  during 
the  royal  games.  She  was  the  envied  of  all 
who  knew  her.  Beautiful,  rich,  seemingly 
happy,  women  wished  themselves  like  her, 
men  thought  of  her  as  without  a  pang  or 
pain,  all  Constantinople  was  wont  to  refer 
to  her  good  luck  and  her  happiness  as  al- 
most a  proverb ;  and,  when  they  picked  her 
up  crushed  and  lifeless  that  day,  they  found 
beneath  the  silk  and  softness  a  tightly 
drawn  girdle,  studded  with  tiny  spikes, 
that  left  their  marks  upon  her  with  every 
movement.  She  had  her  sin  or  her  sorrow 
or  her  terrible  tragedy,— who  knows  what? 
— and,  while  that  crowd  were  smiling  at  her 
beauty  and  envying  her  happiness,  she  was 
scourged  by  her  sorrow. 

''I  cannot  tell  you  why,"  the  man  or 
woman  is  saying,  "but  I  must  be  about  my 
Father's  business.  You  think  me  proud :  I 
am  not  proud,  but  sorrowful.  You  think 
me  rich:  I  am  not  rich,  but  poor.  You 
think  I  have  much:  it  seems  so  paltry, 
this  that  you  call  much,  beside  what  I  am 
longing  for.  You  think  me  cold  or  indiffer- 
ent :  I  am  not  that,  but  only  shy  and  f ear- 
,  fnl,  I  have  been  hurt  so  often.  You  think 
I  ought  to  do  this  or  that :  I  cannot,  but  I 
may  not  give  you  the  reasons."     This  is 


what  men  and  women  are  saying  all  round 
you  every  day.  They  have  their  Father's 
business  of  which  you  know  not,  and  they 
must  attend  to  that. 

It  even  becomes  pitiable  when  a  man  de- 
mands that  he  be  permitted  his  own  beliefs, 
his  own  faith,  his  own  sorrows,  and  others 
step  in  jauntily  to  persuade  him  that  some- 
thing else  is  better.  A  man's  belief  even 
is  not  often  a  clear,  cold,  passionless  thing ; 
but  it  is  shot  through  and  through  with 
memory,  with  hopes,  with  disappointments 
that  are  all  his  own.  He  has  his  own  cal- 
endar of  sacred  days,  his  own  saints'  days, 
his  own  Good  Friday,  and  his  own  Easter. 
The  Christ  was  born  for  him  one  day,  for 
you  another.  His  Christ  rose  into  reality 
for  him  one  day,  for  you  another.  The  day 
that  is  all  sunshine  for  you  is  all  dark  for 
him,  and  the  day  that  seems  like  any  other- 
to  you  gleams  and  glitters  and  sparkles  with 
happiness  for  him.  No  man  of  serious  life 
goes  from  belief  to  belief,  from  creed  to 
creed,  from  prayer  to  prayer,  from  church 
to  church,  without  tremendous  wrenching 
and  tearing.  He  may  not  be  able  to  answer 
your  logic,  but  neither  can  you  answer  for 
his  experiences.  The  prayer  that  sounds  so 
dull  in  your  ears  speaks  with  a  score  of 
voices  to  his  experiences.  The  barren 
church  that  has  no  echo  for  your  ears  re- 
sounds with  angels'  voices  and  re-echoes  with 
pathetic  memories  to  him.  The  creed  that 
is  so  unpalatable  to  you  may  have  number- 
less suggestions  for  him.  The  empty  space 
may  be  peopled  for  him.  How  will  you, 
then,  undertake  to  provide  belief,  or  prayer, 
or  ritual,  or  house  of  worship  for  him?  I 
long  to  have  other  men  love  my  belief,  my 
simple  creed,  my  prayers,  my  church;  but 
I  am  loath  with  careless  hand  to  touch  these 
things,  knowing  so  well  that  one  is  apt  to 
get  one's  fingers  in  another's  heart-strings, 
and  then  do  harm  one  cannot  repair.  Yes, 
even  here  in  matters  of  belief,  in  questions 
of  theology,  we  wonder  sometimes  that  men 
are  not  persuaded  by  the  invincible  logic 
of  truth ;  and  I  find  the  reason  there.  Life 
is  not  logic :  a  man  is  not  loving  a  certain 
form  of  words  alone,  he  is  not  caring  much 
for  the  particular  regulations  of  his  church, 
— caring  very  little  nowadays,  indeed, — but 
all  his  experiences,  his  most  pathetic  remi- 
niscences, hU  moments  of  rare  exaltation,  are 
entwined  with  these,  and  he  cannot  cut  the 
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strings,  and  break  loose  and  snap  all  the 
threads,  and  leave  his  life  without  a  past. 
You  argue  and  press  truths  upon  him,  and 
he  answers  not;  for  higher  truths  of  love 
and  loyalty  and  sadness  and  gladness,  which 
embrace  and  include  all  you  say,  hold  him 
still.  It  is  his  own  and  his  Father's  busi- 
ness, and  his  only  defence  for  himself  is 
one  about  which  he  must  keep  silence.  And 
I,  for  one,  am  slow  to  insist  upon  breaking 
in  upon  the  silences  of  others*  lives.  I 
would  much  rather  believe  about  other  men 
that  God  has  his  way  with  them  as  with 
me,  and  that  beyond  a  certain  point  I  have 
no  right  to  go.  When  a  man  knows  what 
he  is  doing  and  is  glad  to  take,  the  conse- 
quences, then  that  is  a  personal  business 
between  liim  and  his  Father;  and  it  is  nei- 
ther your  place  nor  mine  to  meddle  there- 
with. I  hope  I  am  not  misunderstood,  I 
hope  I  am  not  leading  you  to  believe  that 
you  have  no  responsibility  for  your  brother's 
life,  and  that  every  man  is  to  be  allowed 
without  warning  to  go  wrong,  horribly 
wrong.  But  I  hope  you  know  the  difference 
between  gossip  and  wise  counsel;  between 
helping  the  weak  and  trying  to  coerce  the 
strong;  between  the  desire  to  have  your 
hand  in  the  important  affair  and  lending  a 
hand  to  the  fallen ;  between  making  it  your 
business  to  give  comfort  and  succor  and  in- 
terfering in  the  business  between  a  man  and 
his  God.  It  was  a  cold  and  cruel  thing  of 
Jesus  to  say  to  his  mother :  ''  How  is  it  that 
ye  sought  me?  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be 
about  my  Father's  business?"  if  it  were  not 
that  in  that  reply  we  see  the  light  of  a  new 
purpose,  and  the  determination  of  a  man  to 
be  a  man.  I  am  not  preaching  for  the  right 
of  a  man  to  be  let  alone ;  but  I  am  preach- 
ing for  the  sacredness  of  every  man's  seri- 
ous purpose  and  business  in  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  insisting  that  a  man  is  indeed 
rudderless  and  helpless,  and  to  be  pitied, 
if  he  have  not  in  his  life  an  understanding 
between  himself  and  his  God.  If  you  have 
any  business  that  is  worth  doing,  then  you 
ought  to  demand  the  right  to  do  it  without 
interference ;  if  you  have  a  sorrow  that  is 
serious,  then  you  should  be  allowed  the  pri- 
^vacy  of  it ;  if  you  love  anything  or  anybody 
with  your  whole  life,  then  give  yourself  to 
it,  come  what  will ;  if  you  have  determined 
what  is  right  for  you,  then  cherish  that 
ffight  through  storm  and  stress;  if  your  life 


is  possessed  by  a  great  purpose, — and  surely 
life  is  a  very  paltry  and  unhappy  affair 
when  it  is  not  so  possessed, — ^then  torn  and 
say :  *'  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me?  Wist 
ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's 
business?"  Allow  no  trifling,  no  coquet- 
ting, no  interference  with  the  God  element 
in  you,  and  (yod  himself  will  guard  and 
help  yon. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

Presbyterianism  as  a  concrete  oiigaiiizatioD 
is  recent  in  the  world.  If  its  fountain  was 
in  Judea,  in  the  first  century,  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years  it  was  an  underground 
stream.  Its  friends  say  that  it  appeared 
above  ground  for  a  short  time  before  the 
great  Reformation,  among  the  Waldenses, 
but  it  was  only  a  slight  stream,  — only  enough 
to  flash  in  the  sunlight  for  an  instant,  or  to 
mirror  a  single  star,  and  then  it  disappeared 
again.  It  was  only  a  little  over  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  that  it  became  one  of  the  un- 
mistakable facts  of  the  world. 

To  introduce  another  form  of  speech  con- 
cerning it,  it  was  one  of  the  islands  suddenly 
pushed  up  from  the  tumultuous  sea  of  the 
sixteenth  century  by  the  gigantic  forces 
which  were  raging  beneath  it.  A  certain 
volcanic  creation,  it  became  in  a  sense  the 
first  solid  ground  upon  which  all  those  who 
were  afloat  and  struggling  in  the  weltering 
sea  of  ecclesiastical  anarchy  could  find  a 
resting-place.  Not  an  inviting  spot,  as 
viewed  from  this  distance, — gaunt  and  naked 
rocks  for  the  most  part ;  rude,  inhospitable 
cliffs,  against  which  the  waves  were  dash- 
ing ;  inland,  awful  fastness  and  peaks  reach- 
ing skyward;  not  so  much  as  a  palm-tree 
for  protection  from  sun  or  storm ;  no  grsss, 
nor  flower,  nor  bird-song  to  greet  the  comer, 
and  to  his  gratitude  for  his  escape  from 
death  add  gladness  over  the  refuge  he  bad 
found.  Yet  all  agreed  that  it  was  better 
than  drifting  about  on  the  raging  sea,  and 
better,  so  all  who  landed  upon  it  thought, 
than  any  of  the  other  islands  that  were  be- 
ginning to  appear  above  the  surface. 

Appearing  in  troublous  times,  it  has  al- 
ways had  something  of  the  storm  in  its 
character.  It  has  always  borne  traces  of 
the  wild,  elemental  forces  which  prodaced 
it.  Its  rude  outlines  have  felt  the  toacbes 
of  time,  and  have  been  softened  by  them. 
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Many  of  its  rocks  have  been  pulverized  into 
fruitful  soil.  Forest  trees  have  fringed  its 
mountains,  hiding  all  their  grim  deform- 
ities. Orchards  and  fields  and  grassy  nooks 
abound  where  once  was  a  cold  and  barren 
waste.  Nevertheless,  beneath  all  this  grace- 
ful drapery  is  the  same  stem,  unbending 
form,  as  defiant  as  at  the  beginning.  The 
velvet  glove  conceals,  but  does  not  change, 
the  mailed  hand. 

To  speak  in  more  sensible  forms  of 
speech,  Presbyterianism  first  began  to  attract 
attention  in  Geneva.  It  was  at  once  a  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  and  a  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment. In  each  case,  it  was  a  protest 
against  the  existing  order  of  things.  It  is 
associated  in  its  origin  there  with  the  name 
of  John  Calvin,  who  has  been  more  praised 
and  more  damned  than  any  other  of  the  re- 
formers. He  has  been  called  "incomparably 
the  wisest  man  that  ever"  the  Protestant 
movement  produced ;  and  again,  by  the 
Anglicans  in  the  eighteenth  century,  he  has 
been  regarded  as  a  perfect  incarnation  of 
spite  and  mischief;  about  whom  we  shall 
say  nothing  more  here, — ^although  much 
might  be  said, — except  that,  after  his  ups 
and  downs  in  the  course  of  history,  he 
stands  now  before  the  world  in  many  ways 
a  great  man,  but  by  no  means  perfect: 
with  blots  on  his  character  which  it  were 
foolish  to  deny,  and  yet  as  worthy  of  the 
halo  round  his  head  as  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries. If  not  the  wisest  and  noblest, 
he  is  not  the  meanest  of  mankind. 

In  Scotland,  a  few  years  later,  Presbyte- 
rianism became  established  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  stem  John  Knox.  He  also  was 
called  during  his  lifetime  "  a  man  of  God ; 
the  comfort  of  the  church,  the  mirror  of  god- 
liness ;  an  example  to  all  of  purity  of  life 
and  soundness  of  doctrine."  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century  he  had  suffered  a  relapse. 
He  was  called  '*a  monster  who  delighted  to 
practise  on  the  tender  feelings  of  Mary  Stuart 
the  cruelty  which  inquisitors  inflicted  on 
men^s  bodies."  Then  another, change  came 
in  the  public  estimate  of  him.  Carlyle  ranks 
him  among  the  great  heroes  of  the  world ; 
and  Fronde  says  of  him  that  he  not  only  re- 
formed the  church  in  Scotland,  but  he  made 
Scotland  a  nation. 

Wherever  the  truth  may  be  found  by  some 
more  impartial  historians,  concerning  these 
men,  it  is  evident  that  they  had  in  them  the 


qualities  of  conquest;  and  through  them 
more  than  through  any  others  Presbyte- 
rianism assumed  a  definite  and  irrefragable 
character.  From  Geneva  as  a  centre,  it 
spread  in  every  direction.  Not  usually  by 
peaceful  methods,  but  it  stormed  along  for 
a  century  or  more;  battling  with  Cathol- 
icism, with  Independency,  with  Episcopacy ; 
often  defeated, but  never  conquered ;  now  the. 
object  of  persecution,  again  itself  the  perse- 
cutor. It  got  itself  finally  established  in 
Switzerland,  France,  Holland,  Scotland, 
England,  Ireland.  It  was  brought  by  the 
Dutch  to  New  York  in  1619,  by  the  Scotch 
to  Virginia  in  1680,  by  the  French  to 
Carolina  in  1685.  The  first  Presbytery  in 
America  was  formed  in  1705 ;  the  first  Synod, 
formed  of  four  Presbyteries,  in  1717;  and 
the  first  Geneial  Assembly,  in  1780,  or  one 
hundred  and  two  years  ago. 

Through  these  hundred  years  of  its  Amer- 
ican career,  true  to  its  character,  there  has 
been  much  of  storm  and  stress.  Separations 
and  reunions,  and  separations  without  re- 
unions, have  occurred.  The  Cumberland 
schism  came  in  1810,  and  still  continues. 
In  1873  came  the  separation  into  the  old  and 
new  schools,  lasting  a  generation.  During 
the  war,  the  separation  arose  between  the 
church  North  and  South,  which  still  con- 
tinues, presenting  the  inexplicable  but  not 
uncommon  phenomenon  in  the  world,  of  the- 
ological passions  existing  much  longer  than 
political  passions,  and  remaining  persist- 
ently long  after  the  causes  which  produced 
them  have  disappeared.  Thus,  through  all 
the  changes  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
this  form  of  religion  for  three  hundred 
years  has  held  a  place,  doing,  as  it  thinks, 
God ^8  will  on  the  earth,  and  never  unable 
to  give  what  it  deems  a  sufficient  reason 
for  its  existence.  Now  there  are  in  the 
United  States,  of  all  forms  of  Presbyte- 
rians, running  from  the  deepest  blue  by 
imperceptible  gradations  out  into  purple 
and  violet,  and  even  into  tints  so  neutral 
as  to  be  almost  indistiuguishable,  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half  of  communicants,  many 
of  whom  are  noble  men  and  women  and 
enrich  our  country  by  their  presence.  Every 
year  they  give  over  ten  millions  of  dollars 
for  church  work.  They  are  a  great  fact  in 
the  world.  With  them  rests  an  immense 
power.  Upon  them  rests  an  immense  re- 
sponsibility. 
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If  we  were  to  tarry  for  a  moment  longer 
over  the  historic  aspect  of  this  church,  we 
would  see  that  it  is  worthy  of  much  praise, 
and  that  it  can  make  a  valid  claim  to  the 
loyalty  of  its  adherents.  Its  influence  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  has  been  very 
great.  As  an  historic  faith,  it  is  doubtful  If 
there  is  one  which  has  been  grander.  Its 
influence  upon  character  can  be  known  by 
the  great  names  which  are  allied  with  it.  It 
has  always  striven  to  make  the  moral  law 
the  measure  of  all  conduct.  It  has  incul- 
cated fearlessness  and  taught  that  the  con- 
viction must  become  a  deed.  Its  history  is 
all  ablaze  with  the  names  of  men  who  were 
devoid  of  fear,  and  who  with  a  certain  iron- 
like strength  have  battled  for  what  seemed 
to  them  to  be  the  cause  of  God  on  earth. 

It  has  stood  unmistakably  for  freedom 
and  popular  government,  both  in  church 
and  state.  The  Waldenses  were  the  free 
men  of  their  day.  In  Switzerland  the  Re- 
public and  the  Presbytery  were  bom  in  the 
same  period.  The  Hollanders,  under  the 
guidance  of  William  the  Silent,  performed 
deeds  of  heroism  in  behalf  of  freedom 
against  tyranny,  which  makes  them  sub- 
lime. The  French  Huguenots,  the  Scotch 
Covenanters,  and  the  English  Puritans,  who, 
if  they  had  not  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
government,  had  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
doctrine,  have  all  been  undaunted  cham- 
pions of  liberty  among  men.  Bancroft  says 
that  the  modem  impulse  to  republican  lib- 
erty in  this  country  came  from  Geneva  with 
its  Presbyterian  theology.  There  are  those 
who  think  that  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  partially  copied  from  the  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration,  which  was  the  first  public 
voice  in  favor  of  independence.  It  was  made 
more  than  a  year  before  the  Philadelphia 
Declaration,  and,  of  the  twenty-seven  dele- 
gates who  signed  it,  nine  were  ruling  elders 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  one  was  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  The  representative 
form  of  government,  running  from  the  county 
to  the  state,  and  from  the  state  to  the  gen- 
eral government,  with  a  certain  self-govern- 
ing power  in  each,  but  forming  a  nation, 
is  too  similar  to  the  session  and  the  Presby- 
tery and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  to  be  mere  accident.  If 
there  is  to  be  ecclesiastical  government  at 
all,  it  would  seem  that  the  Presbyterian 
form,  combining  as  it  does  the  freedom  of 


the  individual   and    centralized    anthoritr. 
would  be  the  most  agreeable  to  American?. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  historic  at- 
titude of  this  church  toward  education. 
The  Calvinists  of  France  sustained  three 
great  schools.  The  Huguenots  were  the  be«t 
educated  people  in  the  kingdom.  The  peas- 
antry of  Scotland  was  raised  far  above  that 
of  any  other  European  country  by  the  un- 
usual education  which  the  parish  schools 
afforded.  The  school  system  of  New  Eng- 
land, founded  by  Calvinistic  influences, 
opened  a  new  era  in  the  world. 

If  it  is  said  that  their  doctrine  is  fatal  to 
all  effort,  the  logic  of    events  is  safl&cient 
answer  to  the  charge.     If   it  is   said   that 
their  doctrine  of  fatalism  relieves  of  all  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  tends  to  moral  indif- 
ference, the  biography  of  their  heroes  is  a 
complete  refutation  of  such  argument.     If 
they  were  sometimes  arrogant  over  the  fact 
of  their  election,  they  were  always  careful 
to  make  the  divine  decree  and  the  human 
act  correspond.     Their  deeds  were  of  such 
character  as  to  approve  the  wisdom  of  God 
in  choosing  them.     If  they  were  elected,  it 
was  not  that  they  might  become  careless  in 
thought    and    lax  in  deed.     This    election 
placed  them  under  obligation.     God  expected 
great  things  of  them,  and  they  were  deter- 
mined not  to  disappoint  him.     And  so  al- 
ways they  are  found  in  their  place  meeting 
the  case  squarely ;  asking  no  odds,  doing  for 
their  cause,  which  they  thought  was  Grod*s 
cause,  and,  if  need  be,  dying  for  it.     In  the 
convention,   on  a  hundred  battle-fields,  in 
the  wilderness,   in  prison,   in    the    flames, 
they  may  be  seen    undismayed,    testifying 
their  allegiance  to  their  doctrines;  upheld 
by  a  steady  trust  in  the  all-powerful  sover- 
eignty   of    God;    winning    the   admiration 
even  of  their  enemies,  when  they  could  not 
win  their  mercy ;  earning  praise  from  histo- 
rians who  despise  their  doctrines. 

It  is  not  strange  that  with  such  a  history 
back  of  them  there  should  be  many  nov 
who  look  upon  their  traditions  as  a  sacred 
heritage,  which  they  must  defend  to  the 
very  last  against  all  encroachments  of  the 
modem  spirit,  which  is  hostile  to  so  many 
things  once  accounted  sacred.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  creed,  which  to  us  seems  so 
distorted  and  such  a  travesty  of  the  natnn? 
of  man  and  of  God*s  methods 'of  dealing 
with  the  world,  should  to  them  seem  the 
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sum  of  all  excellence, — to  be  a  transcript  of 
the  very  innermost  purpose  of  God.  What 
to  OS  is  only  at  best  a  moon — a  worn-out 
world,  upon  which  no  life  can  be  found, 
what  light  it  has  being  borrowed,  a  reflec- 
tion of  more  refulgent  worlds — is  to  many 
a  sincere  heart  a  central  star,  capable  of 
nourishing  life  and  flinging  its  beams  far 
into  outlying  space  of  darkness.  What  we 
may  see  as  total  blackness,  to  them  only 
appears  as  spots  upon  the  sun. 

Thus  far,  as  must  needs  be  if  we  are 
faithful  to  history  and  event,  our  words 
have  been  largely  loaded  with  praise.  But, 
if  we  are  faithful  to  the  present  as  well  as 
the  past,  if  we  belieye  that  God  is  in  the 
new  fact  as  well  as  in  the  old,  we  must 
move  forward  in  a  more  qualified  way.  On 
his  island  the  old  mystic  heard  a  voice  say- 
ing of  the  church:  "I  know  thy  works  and 
faith  and  patience.  Notwithstanding,  I 
have  a  few  things  against  thee." 

A  similar  voice  may  be  heard  in  this  age. 

*'  To  the  Presbyterian  church  in  America 
write;  I  know  thy  past,  thy  bravery,  thy 
freedom,  thy  integrity,  thy  zeal.  Notwith- 
standing, I  have  some  things  against  thee. 
Thou  hast  refused  to  flow  along  in  the  chan- 
nels which  Providence  has  cut  through  this 
century.  Thou  art  backward-looking,  and 
art  hindering  the  coming  of  the  divine  king- 
dom of  the  future.  Thou  art  not  a  friend 
of  science ;  thou  despisest  reason.  Man  is 
much  nobler  than  thou  thinkest.  God  is 
not  the  cruel  tyrant  that  thou  hast  pictured 
him.  The  future  is  not  a  place  of  hopeless 
misery  for  all  except  a  few,  as  thy  doctrines 
teach.  Behold,  I  give  thee  space  to  repent. 
If  thou  repentest,  I  will  give  thee  new 
power  over  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Thou 
shalt  go  on  from  strength  to  strength,  and 
the  star  of  the  morning  shall  be  thy  guide. 
He  that  hath  an  ear  to  hear,  let  him  hear 
what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  church. " 

This  voice  came  to  the  church  in  other 
places,  and  was  partially  heeded.  It  came 
to  the  churches  of  France  and  Holland  and 
Switzerland,  and  they  left  behind  them  all 
those  doctrines  which  degrade  man  and  dis- 
honor God.  It  came  to  the  Presbyterians  in 
Scotland,  and  caused  a  change  of  front. 
The  volume  of  ''Scotch  Sermons"  is  much 
nearer  Channing  than  it  is  Calvin.  The 
established  church  changed  its  terms  of  sub- 
scription to  the  creed.     The  Free  church  has 


heard  the  voice,  and  obeyed.  The  United 
Presbyterians  openly  declare  that  they  do 
not  believe  certain  doctrines  of  the  creed. 
In  England  a  new  confession  has  been 
made.  Even  the  Presbyterians  of  far-away 
Japan  have  revised  the  doctrines.  Now,  at 
last,  the  Spirit  Is  speaking  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  America. 

Prophecy  is  a  form  of  speech  which  mor- 
tals ought  to  use  sparingly.  It  is  very  easy 
to  make  mistakes,  when  so  engaged.  But 
the  indications  all  seem  to  point  in  the 
direction  of  a  theological  crisis.  We  seem 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  readjustment.  It, 
of  course,  cannot  be  brought  about  without 
much  more  debate.  Zeal  can  easily  become 
anger ;  and  anger  can  pass  into  hatred.  Al- 
ready personalities  and  sarcastic  replies  are 
appearing.  Friends  will  l>ecome  enemies. 
Both  sides  in  the  great  struggle  are  deeply 
in  earnest.  A  divided  church  is  one  of  the 
possibilities  in  the  issue  involved.  It  is 
not  a  war  between  the  world  and  the  church ; 
it  is  not  a  war  between  atheism  and  faith. 
All  the  parties  are  in  the  church  and  all  are 
believers  in  God.  It  is  a  strange  condition 
of  affairs,  when  the  Confession  of  Faith  has 
to  be  defended  against  its  friends.  The  ar- 
guments which  are  used  against  it  are  not 
being  urged  by  Mr.  IngersoU  nor  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  late  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  but  by 
Doctors  of  Divinity,  who  have  solemnly  af- 
firmed that  they  believe  it  and  will  uphold 
it.  Dr.  Briggs  solemnly  subscribes  to  it, 
and  then  denies  three  of  its  cardinal  princi- 
ples. It  teaches  that  the  Bible  is  the  sole 
revealer  of  God :  he  maintains  that  God  also 
has  been  found  by  reason.  It  teaches  that 
the  Bible  is  Infallible:  he  teaches  that  it 
has  many  errors  in  it.  It  teaches  that  "the 
souls  of  believers  are  at  their  death  made 
perfect  in  holiness,  and  do  immediately 
pass  into  glory":  he  teaches  that  sanctifica- 
tion  goes  on  after  death.  The  next  few 
months  will  decide  whether  the  creed  will 
bend  to  meet  these  views  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessor, or  he  will  be  made  to  bend  to  meet 
them,  or  else  be  cast  wholly  outside  of  the 
church.  In  the  past  the  method  has  been 
to,  as  far  as  possible,  break  the  spirit  of 
the  heretic  and  then,  with  the  stamp  of  the 
churches  disapproval  upon  him,  cast  him 
forth  into  the  world,  making  him  an  exiled 
Ishmaellte  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  It  may 
be  we  are  on  the  verge  of  the  time  when 
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this  order  will  be  reversed, — the  doctrine 
will  be  broken  and  cast  out  and  the  heretic 
retained.  As  re-enforcing  this  rational 
hope,  hear  these  words  from  an  old  Presby- 
terian clergyman: — 

"It  is  evident  that  a  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  general  tone  and  feeling  of  the 
church,  which  demands  some  readjustment 
of  the  doctrinal  statements  that  were  made 
by  the  Calvinists  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, in  the  midst  of  the  uncharitable  and 
bitter  controversies  of  that  less  enlightened 
period.  The  creeds,  or  portions  of  the 
creeds,  made  from  unscholarly  interpreta- 
tions and  doubtful  expositions,  should  be 
left  to  the  history  of  the  past.  And  if,  as 
some  fear,  one  revision  should  be  followed 
by  another,  let  it  be  so,  if  the  advancing 
church  shall  demand  it.  Let  the  creed  faith- 
fully express  the  doctrines  actually  held  by 
the  living  church,  and  not  the  abandoned 
dogmas  of  buried  ages." 

These  are  words  not  of  an  atheist,  but  of  a 
Presbyterian.  They  are  not  the  words  of 
destruction,  but  of  upbuilding  and  strength- 
ening the  temple  of  God  and  man.  This 
gray-haired  old  saint  is  uttering  words 
which  not  only  adorn  the  closing  days  of  his 
long  and  noble  life,  but  which  become  the 
expression  of  a  million  hearts  who  look  still 
to  the  church  as  one  of  the  great  agents 
whose  mighty  task  is  to  lift  the  earth  toward 
the  sky.  They  are  the  confession  that  each 
age  has  its  work  to  do.  If  it  have  more 
light,  it  has  an  increase  of  obligation. 

As  the  men  of  science  and  art  and  govern- 
ment all  hasten  to  gather  up  what  the  age 
can  bring  them,  so  should  the  men  of  relig- 
ion be  as  wise. 

Coming  to  the  seashore  after  a  storm  has 
swept  the  waves  far  up  the  beach,  many  new 
and  beautiful  shells  can  be  found  sprinkling 
the  beach.  The  thoughtful  traveller  walking 
there  will  be  impressed  by  the  majesty  and 
the  riches  which  the  sea  contains.  For 
half  a  century  a  storm  has  been  sweeping 
over  the  sea  which  lies  all  around  us. 
Never  have  the  waves  of  thought  risen  so 
high  within  the  memory  of  man.  Walking 
there  now,  we  are  all  dull  if  we  are  not  im- 
pressed by  the  majesty  of  the  ocean  and  the 
forces  which  it  obeys;  ignorant,  if  we  do 
not  know  what  riches  have  been  cast  at  our 
feet ;  foolish,  if  we  do  not  gather  these  treas- 
ures of  science  and  learning  and  art,  fairer 


and  more  valuable  than  any  pearls  wbicb 
the  moaning  sea  ever  cast  upon  its  yellov 
sands,  and  with  them  adorn  anew  the  tem- 
ple of  religion. 

When  new  Germany  began  to  manifest 
itself,  many  things  combined  to  arrest  its 
progress.  But  there  came  some  men  to  the 
front  whom  opposition  only  made  strong. 
When  the  great  Chancellor  was  told  that 
directly  in  the  path  which  he  had  chosen 
were  all  the  sacred  traditions  of  Europeao 
diplomacy,  which  could  not  be  overcome 
and  which  could  not  be  overpassed,  it  is 
told  that  his  only  reply  was  a  quiet  langb. 
He  knew  his  strength  and  that  of  those  who 
were  with  him.  Nay,  he  knew  the  resistless 
strength  of  those  elemental  spiritual  forces 
which  Providence  had  set  loose  like  a  tem- 
pest in  the  nineteenth  century,  which  would 
finally  impel  all  things  in  one  direction. 

These  forces  are  now  at  work  here  in  the 
great  Presbyterian  church.  Many  sacred  tra- 
ditions are  in  the  way,  trying  to  block  the 
path  along  which  they  are  sweeping.  When 
reminded  of  this,  our  friends  in  that 
church,  who  are  dreaming  and  planning  a 
new  era  for  their  church  and  the  world,  if 
they  have  like  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
these  mighty  forces  and  see  the  way  they 
are  trending,  may  indulge  in  quiet  laughter 
in  the  face  of  all  obstacles. 

In  Europe  to-day  are  a  few  noble  souls 
who,  while  they  may  love  the  great  past  for 
what  it  has  been,  love  more  the  great  present 
for  what  it  is,  and  the  mighty  future  for 
what  it  shall  be,  and  amid  the  ruin  which 
is  overtaking  the  old  dynasties  can  see  rising 
slowly  the  foundations  of  better  govern- 
ments, in  which  man  shall  come  forth  in 
greater  freedom  and  greater  majesty. 

So  our  friends  may  see  out  of  the  past  a 
new  future  emerging.     If  they  are  consunt 
and  true  to  the  high  purpose  which  seems  to 
have  found  a  lodgment  in  their  hearts,  do 
not  temporize,  do  not  compromise,  but  bold 
on  a  high  and  sustained  course,  they  will 
prevail  in  the  end.     Their  beloved  church 
will  justify  its  existence.     Rich  in  its  his- 
tory, it  will  be  richer  and  more  glorioos  in 
the  coming  days.     Those  who  labor  for  it 
will  find  that  they  are  in  league  with  Provi- 
dence.    Though  they  may  receive  the  hatred 
of  men  to-day  and   be   called  destroyers  of 
religion,  to-morrow  will  hail  them  as  the 
builders  and  preservers  of  the  true  altars  of 
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worship.  If  God  will,  in  the  great  quiet 
hereafter,  when  all  things  assume  their  true 
place  and  proportion,  they  may  cheer  them- 
selves with  the  thought  that  during  these 
tronblous  earth-days  they  did  what  they 
could  to  upbuild  the  church  whose  beams 
are  the  earth,  whose  dome  is  the  spangled 
sky,  whose  Bible  is  the  laws  of  the  universe, 
whose  liturgy  is  woven  out  of  the  prayers 
and  hymns,  out  of  the  love  and  wonder 
which,  like  the  mists  from  the  ocean,  have 
risen  from  the  universal  heart, — the  Church 

of  Man  and  of  God. 

Beed  Stuabt. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


PUBLIC  PURITY:   ITS  PERILS;  ITS 

DEFENCE. 


THE  EARTH'CHILD'S  PRAYER. 


0  mother  earth,  I  lean  my  head 
Upon  thy  warm  and  sbelteriDg  breast ; 

1  feel  the  pulsing  of  the  heart 

That  beats  forever,  changeless,  strong, 
And  thrills  response  to  every  fear 
And  hope  and  joy  of  all  who  bear 
Their  life  derived  a  branch  from  thine. 
<Jh,  thon  hast  many  children  borne ! 
Yet  hast  thon  food  and  joy  for  all ; 
Aboat  them  all  thine  arms  are  thrown, 
And  thou  hast  love  alike  for  all. 

Oh,  thon  art  filled  with  li^ht  and  warmth. 
Instinct  with  spirit  and  with  life ; 
Thine  every  atom  stored  with  power, 
Thou  brineest  forth  unceasingly 
This  teemmg  swarm  of  livine  things, 
This  snrginjg  life  of  bud  and  leaf, 
This  flowering  beaatv  and  delight. 
And  thou  art  beantifnl,  O  earth, — 
My  mother, —  as  Juno  art  thou  fair ! 
Thy  form  is  bathed  in  loveliness, 
And  all  thy  garments'  folds  breathe  balm. 

And  thou  art  good !    I  feel  thee  good 
And  kind  in  afi  thy  ordered  ways. 
Yea,  thon  art  charged  with  virtue  and 
With  wisdom  fixed  which  may  not  err. 
And  thon  dost  speak  to  me,  thy  child, — 
Thy  voice  comes  mnsical  to  me 
In  soft  wind's  sigh,  in  ocean's  surge, 
In  all  thy  sounds  and  silences. 
Yea,  thon  dost  sing  to  me  and  fold 
Me  in  thy  gentle  arms  to  sleep. 

To  thee  I  come  when  vexed  with  care, 
Or  tempest-tost  by  doubt  and  fear ; 
A^inst  thy  true  maternal  heart 
I  find  my  rest,  and  ease  my  soul 
Of  every  load  and  care  and  smart. 

I  am  thy  child :  thy  life  is  mine, 
And  thine  is  one  with  that  which  sits 
Enthroned  in  glory  at  the  heart 
Of  things  above  and  things  below. 
So  resting  here  npon  thy  oreast. 
And  sheltered  thns  within  thine  arms, 
I  feel  the  peace  at  Nature's  heart, 
I  deeper  drink  from  life's  full  stream. 

F.   O.   EOLESTON. 

Hnbbardston,  Mass. 


There  are  at  present  in  this  country  con- 
ditions and  influences  that  are  unfavorable 
to  public  purity,  and  therefore  to  public 
safety. 

Democracy  sets  free,  in  a  new  degree,  the 
bad  as  well  as  the  good.  This  is  a  source 
of  constant  danger. 

Then  during  the  past  fifty  years  we  have 
had  an  enormous  infusion  of  foreign  ele- 
ments into  our  population,  bringing  with 
them  the  social  ideas  and  personal  principles 
of  their  former  home,  and  these  seldom  of 
so  wholesome  a  moral  quality  as  those  we 
inherit  from  our  English  ancestry. 

But  especially  the  sudden  congestion  of  our 
population  in  these  closely  packed  commu- 
nities, the  cities,  is  having,  necessarily,  a 
very  profound,  if  partly  a  temporary,  effect 
on  all  social  questions. 

Just  at  present  we  can  but  note  with  pain, 
offence,  and  anxiety  tokens  of  a  demorali- 
zation of  taste  and  principle,  which,  if  it 
were  to  go  on,  must  be  deleterious  to  the 
point  of  destruction.  That  it  chiefly,  at 
present,  pervades  the  lower  strata  of  our 
population,  the  less  educated  classes,  we 
must  hope.  But  there  is  no  such  barrier 
between  classes  as  shall  confine  it  there; 
and  its  influence  is  already  exerted,  beyond 
question,  upon  all,  and  especially  upon  our 
youth.  If  it  were  radical,  we  should  have  to 
judge  that  a  real  laxity  of  morals  had  set 
in  among  us.  This  is  not  yet  the  case,  we 
know.  But  that  a  degree  of  tolerance  is 
just  now  exercised  toward  public  offences 
against  decency  is  an  obvious  fact;  and  it  is 
certain  that  such  tolerance  is  an  insidious 
subjective  influence  for  evil,  demoralizing 
those  who  indulge  it,  ah  its  overt  results  in 
several  most  important  departments  of  life 
are  most  pernicious. 

The  chief  points  at  which  we  see  the 
effects  of  this  vicious  tolerance  are  obvious. 
The  most  serious  is  the  character  of  our 
newspapers.  There  are  honorable  excep- 
tions in  every  city,  and  some  in  this.  But 
the  general  standard  of  newspaper  morals  is 
such  as  to  constitute  a  standing  reproach  to 
our  communities  and  a  menace  to  our  future. 
It  is  not  merely  that  our  common  papers 
teem  with  accounts  of  crimes,  horrors,  vicious 
facts  of  all  sorts :  it  is  that  these  things  are 
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treated  with  levity,  and  in  sach  a  manner  as 
to  excite  an  unhealthy,  prurient  interest  in 
vice  and  crime.  No  incident  of  life  is  too 
depraved  or  too  remote  from  all  genuine 
interest  to  the  public  at  large  to  be  glaringly 
reflected  in  these  '^abstracts  and  chronicles 
of  the  time."  They  search  every  most  un- 
wholesome comer  of  society,  wantonly  to 
drag  to  light,  and  expose  before  the  commu- 
nity, indiscriminately,  all  that  is  vile,  un- 
hallowed, and  debaaching.  Some  of  them 
are  almost  unblushing  panders  to  vice.  Pa- 
pers are  sold  on  our  streets  openly  which  are 
corrupt  in  their  whole  intention,  depraving 
in  their  whole  influence.  But  not  only  these 
almost  confessed  ministers  of  corruption, 
but  many  which  make  a  pretence  to  respect- 
ability, whose  publishers  and  editors  would 
bristle  with  offence  if  placed  in  the  same 
category  with  the  others  I  have  referred  to, 
are  stuffed  with  material  intellectually  most 
vulgar,  and  alike  debasing  to  taste  and  in- 
jurious to  fine  morality. 

Especially,  and  most  unfortunately,  is  that 
true  of  that  still  modern  class  of  papers,  the 
Sunday  ones. 

Scan  the  contents  of  the  next  you  take 
up ;  see  how  vulgar,  half  impure,  they  largely 
are;  how  full  of  the  lowest  concerns  of 
society ;  how  little  calculated  to  minister  to 
good  taste,  good  morals,  useful  instruction, 
elevation  of  purpose,  improvement  of  social 
life;  how  it  hovers  constantly  about  the 
border-land  of  vice,  and  is  filled  with  an 
atmosphere  of  low  suggestion.  I  noted  the 
advertisement  of  one  of  the  leading  ones  of 
this  city  yesterday.  I  would  not  here  repeat 
its  topics.  I  dare  say  that  this  paper  lies 
already  on  some  of  your  tables.  I  ask  you 
conscientiously  to  scan  its  contents,  and  to 
confess  to  yourselves  what  sort  of  an  in- 
fluence such  a  paper  is  exerting,  what  prin- 
ciples it  ministers  to.  How  the  men  who 
make  the  papers  can  consent  to  make  them 
such  as  they  are,  is  not  less  a  mystery  and 
wonder  than  that  others  can  keep  grog- 
shops. 

I  am  astonished  at  the  indifference  or 
thoughtlessness  of  the  heads  of  families 
who  can  tolerate  in  their  homes  agencies 
so  noxious.  They  would  not  knowingly, 
I  presume,  invite  men  of  well-known  vi- 
cious or  vulgar  character;  but  they  bring 
in  all  the  influences  such  men  could  ex- 
ert   when    they    lay    on    the    home    table 


any  one  of  a  great  number  of  fiourishiDg 
papers. 

It  is  this  tolerance,  friends,  I  would  point 
out,  which  is  the  dangerous  thing  for  us. 
The  forces  for  good,  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  bad  ones,  need  at  least  be  in 
earnest,  united,  and  indeed  aggressive.  In 
large  measure,  the  respectable  elements  in 
our  society  ignore,  or  do  not  care  for,  these 
things  which  make  for  evil,  which  are 
surely,  somewhere,  leaving  their  mark  on 
the  character  of  the  generation  which  is  to 
follow  us. 

And  what  is  true  of  our  newspapers  is 
true  very  extensively  of  our  general  litera- 
ture. 

We  have  come  much  under  the  influence 
of  foreign  schools  of  literature,  which  are 
themselves  permeated  with  debasing  influ- 
ences. It  seems  to  be  held  by  some,  con- 
trary to  the  old  maxim,  that,  if  you  can  gire 
a  thing  a  name,  you  justify  it  In  litera- 
ture, what  is  called  "realism"  attempts  to 
justify  its  existence  by  the  mere  fidelity  and 
technical  skill  with  which  it  depicts  the 
incidents  of  social  life.  But  there  are  many 
of  those  incidents  which  are  not  justly  to  be 
depicted  for  the  contemplation  of  society 
generally. 

A  similar  tolerance,  the  spirit  of  which  is 
imbibed  largely  abroad,  among  people  of 
distinctly  lower  moral  tone  than  ours  has 
yet  become,  is  beginning  to  appear  in  re- 
spect to  the  products  of  art.  The  distinc- 
tions which  have  to  be  drawn  here  are  deli- 
cate, but  they  are  perfectly  obvious  and 
recognizable.  It  is  a  question  almost,  if  not 
quite  always,  of  treatment,  of  spirit,  of  in- 
tention. Of  the  things  which  God  has 
made,  none  is  essentially  more  lovely  and 
pure  than  the  human  form.  It  has  been  the 
legitimate  subject  of  art  since  art  began. 
A  man  commits  a  crime  against  it  when  he 
debases  its  portraiture  to  be  the  minister  of 
unworthy  sentiments  and  emotions.  But 
its  representations  may  be  made  such  a.s  ele- 
vate and  refine  or  debase  and  corrupt 

I  think  they  are  always  the  latter  when 
they  do  not  subserve  some  idealistic  pur- 
pose, the  presentation  of  some  ideal  truth. 

But  a  school  has  arisen  in  recent  yeai^ 
which  absolves  itself  from  all  idealistic  lim- 
itations, and  revels  in  what  is  merely  physi- 
cal and  sensual. 

Again,  the  term  "realism"  is  brought  for- 
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ward  to  justify  unbridled  license  in  the 
choice  of  subjects  and  modes  of  representa- 
tion. Skill  in  technical  execution  is  pleaded 
as  sufficient  excuse  from  all  discrimination 
or  reserve. 

It  is  vain  to  say  that  any  such  plea  has 
the  least  validity.  Nothing  in  social  life 
has  any  right  to  be  which  is  injurious  to 
morality,  for  morality  is  the  very  vital  prin- 
ciple of  society. 

He  who  impairs  the  morality  of  a  genera- 
tion strikes  a  blow  at  the  existence  of  soci- 
ety. 

Bat  this  kind  of  art  is  as  bad  art  as  it  is 
bad  morals.  For  art  itself  declines  and  per- 
ishes when  it  loses  its  moral  and  idealistic 
purpose. 

But  I  must  refer  to  one  more  place  where, 
more  than  elsewhere  possibly,  evil  influences 
are  at  work  to  sap  the  moral  purity  of  our 
communities.  I  mean  our  public  amuse- 
ments. That  some  of  these  have  within 
recent  years  dangerously  advanced  in  the 
direction  of  immorality  and  impurity  must 
be  evident  to  every  one. 

But  I  have  in  mind  now  chiefly  the  qual- 
ity of  many  of  the  theatrical  exhibitions  at 
present  offered  to  the  public.  That  they 
are  debasing  is  freely  acknowledged  on  all 
hands.  It  is  sufficiently  betokened  by  the 
character  of  the  flaunting  posters  by  which 
they  are  advertised. 

These  by  the  tolerance  they  secure  are 
becoming  daily  more  offensive,  as  none  of 
us  can  escape  observing.  In  themselves 
alone,  they  are  at  present  a  public  nuisance, 
a  perpetual  source  of  debasing  ideas  and 
sentiments  in  the  minds  of  our  population, 
who  ^ee  them  displayed,  with  a  degree  of 
license  never  before  permitted,  on  every  wall. 
Remember,  friends,  that  such  things  may 
shock  us  who  are  mature,  as  a  novelty  of 
evil.  But  the  young,  our  children,  our 
youth,  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
half- educated,  ill-restrained  young  men  and 
women,  are  growing  up  among  them,  as  the 
normal  concomitants  of  their  amusements, 
the  habitual  associations  of  their  daily 
walks. 

The  outcome,  friends,  of  the  observations 
I  have  made  is,  I  think,  about  this.  We 
are  not  yet  a  depraved  people, — far  from  it. 
But  we  have  the  beginnings  of  a  very  bad 
state  of  things  among  us.  If  the  sources  of 
evil  (of  which  I  have  named  only  some  of 


the  most  patent)  are  not  dried  up  soon, 
there  must  needs  result  a  very  serious  dep- 
ravation of  tastes  and  morals.  Influences 
for  good  are  many,  certainly ;  but  I  fear  that 
in  the  classes  in  which  the  more  flagrant 
evils  chiefly  work  the  influences  for  good 
are  correspondingly  ineffective.  The  vast 
laboring,  mechanical,  and  operative  classes 
in  a  great  city  like  this  are  seriously  discon- 
nected from  the  influences  of  the  churches, 
schools,  and  other  agencies  of  education, 
reflnement,  religion. 

What  then,  friends,  shall  we  do?  First 
of  all,  let  me  say,  let  us  be  sure,  individually, 
that  our  standard  and  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling  are  true  and  right.  Free  from  any- 
thing that  can  be  called  vice,  or  any  ten- 
dency to  it,  personally,  we  may  yet,  by  that 
shuffling  spirit  of  tolerance,  be  consenting  to 
the  upgrowth  and  consolidation  of  depraving 
influences  all  about  us.  We  need,  if  not 
more  individual  sensitiveness  to  these,  at 
least  more  frank  and  serious  condemnation 
and  reproof  of  them.  We  need  a  livelier  ap- 
prehension of  the  injurious  influences  per- 
meating our  literature,  our  newspapers,  our 
art,  our  amusements.  We  need  more  careful 
contemplation  of  the  social  destruction  which 
sensual  vice  has  brought  upon  the  communi- 
ties of  former  days.  We  need  a  more  ardent 
love  of  purity,  a  higher  reverence  for  the 
sanctities  of  human  relations,  a  more  gener- 
ous public  spirit,  and  a  more  commanding 
sense  of  individual  responsibility  for  the 
public  welfare. 

Having  these,  we  shall  find  the  ways  in 
which  to  work  to  defend  our  civilization 
from  this  insidious  danger  so  plainly  threat- 
ening it.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  the 
wisdom  to  suggest  any  of  these  definitely 
now.  Doubtless  they  must  needs  be  deter- 
mined by  experiments,  which  may  include 
many  instances  of  failure.  But  I  think  one 
thing  is  clear, — in  all  these  matters  of  social 
welfare,  we  are  hereafter  to  work  socially 
chiefly.  That  is,  we  are  to  accomplish  the 
improvement  of  social  conditions  by  organ- 
izations of  good  and  earnest  individual  men 
and  women,  animated  by  unselfish  devotion 
and  aiming  at  specific  moral  results.  This 
is  the  turn  things  are  taking  now,  distinc- 
tively, in  our  country.  Especially  in  our 
cities  the  condition  of  our  political  institu- 
tions is  such  we  that  can  get  nothing  from 
our  law-makers  except  what  we  wrest  from 
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them  by  powerful  pressure.  Our  executives 
(we  may  as  well  acknowledge  it)  will  not  at 
present  enforce  the  best  laws  unless  kept  to 
their  duty  by  vigilant  and  determined  social 
agencies.  The  abettors  of  evil  are  as  free 
citizens  as  ourselves,  made  more  active  and 
energetic  by  selfish  inter^t  in  the  promo- 
tion of  a  score  of  the  forms  in  which  vicious 
tendencies  manifest  themselves. 

Our  principal  immediate  reliance  for 
public  reform  and  improvement  must  there- 
fore be  a  refined  public  opinion  and  efficient 
social  organizations.  And  these,  friends, 
we  ought  to  be  developing  and  promoting 
without  delay.  For  the  evils  to  which  I 
have  especially  pointed  you  work  in  society 
like  a  contagion  in  the  blood  of  an  in- 
dividual. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  not  alone  direct  agencies 
which  will  arrest  and  cure  these  evils.  Their 
existence  is  largely  due,  as  I  intimated,  to 
the  novelty  of  our  conditions,  as  great  con- 
gested populations,  which  have  grown  up  so 
suddenly  that  we  have  not  yet  created  our 
institutions. 

But  we  could  do  something,  we  could  do 
much,  immediately,  if  only  the  respectable 
element  in  our  population  were  properly 
alive  to  the  necessities  of  our  time  and  honor- 
ably resolute  in  meeting  these.  The  more 
flagrant  of  present  abuses  could  be  corrected. 
Our  streets  ought  to  be  purged,  promptly,  of 
the  licentious  representations  by  which  they 
are  so  extensively  defiled.  The  trade  even 
of  a  dealer  in  narcotics  or  stimulants  ought 
not  to  be  suffered  to  do  a  deadlier  damage 
by  vile  moral  concomitants.  We  ought  to 
hold  our  papers  to  a  far  higher  standard  of 
decency — if  we  can  find  out  how  to  do  this  ! 
We  ought  to  rebuke  our  artists  when  they 
desecrate  the  exquisite  creations  of  God  by 
a  profane  touch.  Our  shop  windows  ought 
to  be  expurgated.  We  ought,  without  delay, 
to  institute  a  censorship  of  public  exhibi- 
tions and  plays,  which,  while  permitting 
every  element  of  amusement  that  is  not  de- 
basing, should  vigorously  exclude  all  that  is 
immoral  and  indelicate. 

Will  you  not,  at  least,  reflect  on  these 
things,  and  be  ready  to  act  as  good  citizens, 
as  upright  men  and  women,  with  whomso- 
ever you  may,  for  the  correction  of  evils 
which  are  patent  ? 

Joseph  May. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  RECALL. 


High  in  the  rocky  pasture  I  lie  within  the  shade. 
And  silently  with  half-shut  eyes  I  watch  the  dij- 

light  fade 
In  the  ^ley  far  below  me,  where  cloaea  in  the 

night, 
WhUe  here  among  the  hilltops  the  son  shines 

warm  and  bright. 
The  shadows  lengthen   round  me,  I  lie  as  if 

asleep; 
Bat  I  hear  a  cow-hell  tinkle;  I  see  the  br&wnng 

sheep, — 
A  gray-white  flock,  which  half-way  np  the  moun- 
tain side  doth  keep ; 
The  phoebe-bird  is  calling  from  an  alder-bosh 

near  by ; 
Above  my  head  the  soft  white  doods  in  a  bed  of 

azare  lie ; 
And  the  warm  west  wind  comes,  bringing  its  gift 

of  health  to  me, — 
It  sighs  within  the  spruce-tops,  it  stirs  the  old 

oak-tree. 
And  its  green  waves  pass  along  the  grass  like 

the  swell  of  a  summer  sea. 

Dear  spirit  of  the  mountains,  would  I  might  al- 
ways stay, 

Breathing  the  breath  of  thy  purple  hills,  free  as 
I  am  to-day ! 

How  sweet  to  rest  upon  thy  breast  and  dream  my 
life  away ! 

But  the  thought  of  the  crowded  city  is  pressing 
on  my  neart, 

And  I  ever  hear  sad  voices  bidding  me  depart. 

And  once  again  in  a  world  of  pain  perform  my 

needful  part. 

M.  8.  n. 
Portland,  Me. 


UNIVERSALISM: 

ITS  HISTORY  IN  EUROPE. 


Although  Universalism,  as  embodied  in 
an  organization,  is  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury old,  as  an  idea  it  is  coeval  with  Chris- 
tian history.  The  early  Church,  in  the  first 
glow  of  its  enthusiasm  and  in  the  largeness 
of  its  faith  and  love,  had  little  sympathy 
with  any  doctrine  of  eternal  evil  in  a  uni- 
verse governed  by  the  heavenly  Father  of 
Jesus.  Orthodox  and  heretic  seem  to  have 
had  that  **longing  for  perfected  harmony  in 
the  universe"  which  Olshausen  says  causes 
Universalism  to  be  *'deeply  rooted  in  noble 
minds."  Some  of  the  moat  eminent  of  the 
Christian  Fathers  were  prominent  in  teach- 
ing the  final  salvation  of  all ;  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  idea  of  destiny  which  dur- 
ing the  first  ^hree  centuries  was  generally 
advocated  among  the  more  eminent  of  the 
Christian  teachers.  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  the  second  century,  taught  the  final 
salvation  of  all,  as  also  did  Origen,  who  has 
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been  called  the  greatest  man  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  of  whom  Dr.  Schaff  says,  in 
his  Church  History,  that  he  "did  more  than 
all  his  enemies  combined  to  advance  the 
cause  of  sacred  learning,  to  refute  and  con- 
vert heathens  and  heretics,  and  to  make  the 
Church  respected  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.*' 
Diodorus,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Basil  the 
Great,  Gregory,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  were 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  early  Church  who 
taught  the  final  salvation  of  all.  Of  the  six 
theological  schools  of  the  first  three  centu- 
ries only  one  taught  the  doctrine  of  endless 
punishment  One  taught  the  annihilation 
of  the  wicked,  and  the  other  four  taught  the 
doctrine  of  universal  salvation. 

These  different  ideas  were  taught  in  the 
same  communion  without  disturbing  its  har- 
mony. Their  acceptance  or  rejection  was 
not  a  test  of  fellowship.  No  one  idea  arro- 
gated to  itself  the  title  of  Orthodoxy.  Dr. 
Edward  Beecher,  in  his  ^'History  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Retribution,"  says  that  these  be- 
lievers in  the  final  restoration  of  all  souls 
were  the  equals  oi  any  of  their  brethren  in 
scholarship,  in  piety,  and  in  missionary 
zeal;  and  Doederlein,  in  his  ^'Institutes  of 
Christian  Theology,"  tells  us  that,  '*in  pro- 
portion as  any  one  was  eminent  in  learning 
in  Christian  antiquity,  the  more  did  he  cher- 
ish and  defend  the  hope  of  the  termination 
of  future  torments." 

As  the  Church  became  tainted  by  alliance 
with  political  power  and  the  dark  ages  came 
on,  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation  de- 
clined and  that  of  everlasting  punishment 
became  the  prevailing  creed ;  but  the  larger 
hope  was  not  officially  condemned  by  the 
Church  until  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.  There  are  occasional  evidences  of 
the  existence  of  this  faith,  even  in  the  dark- 
est ages  of  Christian  history,  in  writings 
and  anathemas  of  the  Church  that  were 
from  time  to  time  directed  against  it  as  well 
as  in  certain  notable  instances  of  its  advo- 
cacy. It  was  taught  by  Maximus,  the  Con- 
fessor, in  the  seventh  century ;  in  the  ninth 
century  by  John  Scotus  Erigena,  the  great- 
est scholar  of  his  age;  by  the  Albigeness, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  if  we  can  trust  the 
charges  of  their  papal  persecutors ;  by  Solo- 
moo,  Bishop  of  Bassora,  in  the  thirteenth 
century ;  by  the  Lollards,  in  the  fourteenth 
century;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  a 
sect  called  ''Men  of  Understanding." 


With  that  stimulus  to  thought  which 
came  with  the  revival  of  learning  and  the 
ReformatioD,  the  advocacy  of  Universalism 
became  more  frequent.  While  it  was  taught 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  some  scholars 
and  divines  of  the  Reformed  Church,  it 
found  the  most  of  its  adherents  among  the 
Anabaptists ;  and  in  the  latter  half  of  that 
century  the  article  condemning  Universal- 
ism was  struck  out  of  the  articles  of  religion 
of  the  Church  of  England,  so  that  the 
larger  hope  has  been  tolerated  in  that  Church 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years.  In  the 
theological  controversies  of  the  seventeenth, 
and  still  more  of  the  eighteenth,  century  the 
final  salvation  of  all  was  one  of  the  fiercely 
disputed  questions,  and  one  which  found 
many  able  defenders  in  both  England  and 
Grermany,  some  of  whom  suffered  persecu- 
tion and  were  driven  into  exile  because  of 
their  larger  faith. 

Universalism  has  no  organization  in  Eu- 
rope adopting  the  name  except  a  few  con- 
gregations in  Scotland,  but  the  idea  has 
found  a  large  acceptance  there.  It  is  espe- 
cially prevalent  in  Germany  and  England. 
The  English  Unitarians  have  long  been  pro- 
nounced in  their  Universalist  sentiments ; 
and  the  larger  hope  has  many  advocates  in 
the  Church  of  England  and  among  the  Cou- 
gregationalists.  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians. 
Many  of  the  prominent  thinkers  and  writers 
of  Europe  have  expressed  their  faith  in  the 
salvation  of  all,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned Hugo  Grotius,  the  great  statesman 
and  lawyer ;  Jung  Stilling,  whose  work  was 
so  effective  against  German  i  ationalism ; 
Schleiermacher,  one  of  the  greatest  minds 
that  Germany  has  ever  produced ;  Sir  Henry 
Vane ;  Cudworth,  philosopher  and  divine  of 
the  English  Church;  WiUiam  Whiston; 
Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  William  Law,  author  of 
the  "Serious  Call" ;  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson ; 
Dr.  Priestley ;  Oberlin,  the  German  preacher 
and  philanthropist ;  and  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh. Moore,  W6rdsworth,  Southey,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Coleridge,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
poets  contemporary  with  them,  expressed 
their  belief  in  Universalism.  They  were 
the  John  the  Baptists  of  that  larger  faith 
which  Kingsley,  Maurice,  Stanley,  Brooke, 
and  Farrar  have  since  preached  in  the  pul- 
pits of  the  English  Church.  Among  the 
more  recent  writers  who  have  shown  their 
sympathy  with  the  faith  of  Universalism 
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are  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  MacDonald, 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Mrs.  Browning,  Ger- 
ald Massey,  Owen  Meredith,  and  Robert 
Buchanan.  Books  advocating  Universalist 
ideas,  often  written  by  clergymen  of  the  es- 
tablished or  dissenting  evangelical  churches, 
are  frequently  issued  from  the  English 
press ;  and  the  indications  are  that  faith  in 
the  final  salvation  of  all  is  rapidly  leavening 
the  churches  of  England. 

Charles  L.  Waite. 
Bmnswick,  Me. 


THE  MIRACLE  CHURCH, 


Twenty  miles  below  Quebec  is  the  little 
town  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beauprd.  Here  is  the 
wonderful  miracle  church.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  church  tower  on  either  side  stacks  of 
crutches  and  canes  which  have  been  thrown 
away  by  those  believing  souls,  who  have 
performed  the  pilgrimage  and  been  visited 
by  the  favor  of  Ste.  Anne. 

One  morning  at  The  Florence — which  now 
enjoys  the  favor  shown  the  St.  Louis  of 
Howells's  day — a  neighboring  lodger  was  en- 
deavoring to  arouse  his  wife  to  take  the 
early  boat  for  the  Saguenay.  It  was  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  boat  left  at 
seven.  So  one  could  hardly  blame  the  good 
wife's  reluctance  to  arise.  The  husband's 
efforts  were  not  in  vain,  and  more  far-reach- 
ing than  he  imagined;  for  his  persistence 
gave  him  another  companion  at  the  six 
o'clock  breakfast.  What  should  one  do? 
Ste.  Anne  had  been  suggested  for  a  trip,  and 
the  train  left  at  7.20  for  the  Miracle  Church. 
Would  not  a  pilgrimage  to  its  holy  shrine  be 
a  proper  penance  for  the  unspoken  anathemas 
hurled  at  the  head  of  that  over-punctual  hus- 
band? It  was  so  decided ;  and  down  St.  John 
Street,  through  the  gate,  and  by  the  Gray 
Nuns  one  picked  his  way  to  the  station.  The 
second-class  coaches  were  well  fiUed, — ^but 
few  travelling  first  class, — and  almost  all  for 
the  same  destination.  Baskets  and  boxes 
of  food  showed  that  the  good  pilgrims  in- 
tended to  look  after  their  physical  as  well  as 
their  spiritual  wants. 

An  hour's  ride  past  the  Falls  of  Mont- 
morenci  brought  one  to  Beaupr^,.a  little 
village  of  one  or  two  streets  along  the  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  contained  perhaps 
five  or  six  hundred  inhabitants ;  but  to-day 
there   were    as    many  thousands.     At  the 


pier  was  the  steamer  from  Montreal,  and 
great  crowds  of  pilgrims  had  oome  from 
this  place  and  Joliette, — all  now  adorned 
with  the  brass  badge  and  red  ribbon,  to  show 
they  were  sharers  in  the  pilgrimage.  It  was 
a  most  curious  assemblage,  composed  almotst 
entirely  of  French  Canadians,  though  occa- 
sionally a  bit  of  a  brogue  jvould  show  an- 
other branch  of  the  Celtic  race.  All  wen* 
sober  and  earnest, — young  boys  and  girls  as 
well  as  old  men  and  women.  There  was 
nothing  light  in  the  whole  scene. 

The  early  mass  was  almost  over,  and  in 
the  bafiilica  the  announcement  was  made 
that  a  special  service  at  11  would  be  held 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pilgrims  from  Moat- 
real,  and  that  at  that  time  the  sacred  relics 
would  be  shown. 

In  the  interval  one  has  opportunity  to 
pass  about  the  various  chapels  on  either 
side,  filled  with  kneeling  worshippers,  who 
move  their  lips  in  prayer  as  they  follov 
your  movements  with  their  eyes.  In  the 
centre  of  the  church,  directly  in  front  of  the 
altar,  is  an  image  of  Ste.  Anne,  adorned 
with  offerings  of  brass  hearts,  rosaries,  pots 
of  paper  flowers,  and  lighted  by  the  tapers. 
Around  this  is  the  largest  throng.  The 
whole  cathedral  seems  to  be  in  imitation  of 
pink  Italian  marble.  But  out  of  doors  there 
is  a  more  interesting  spectacle  than  the  build- 
ing. Here  the  hucksters  are  driving  a  brisk 
trade  in  sacred  emblems.  Are  they  Tetzels 
of  the  nineteenth  century  ?  Crucifixes,  brass 
badges,  paper  flowers,  rosaries,  images  of  Ste. 
Anne  in  every  conceivable  form,  are  to  l>e 
purchased  at  enormous  profit — to  the  seller. 
Young  boys  ai'e  peddling  bottles  containing 
holy  water  that  but  a  few  days  before  had 
been  filled  with  castoria,  ale,  or  ginger.  In 
short,  the  devout  pilgrim  could  here  pur- 
chase anything  he  desired  to  assist  him  io 
his  holy  services.  Every  house  in  the  village 
seemed  to  combine  the  two  offices  of  shop 
and  boarding-house.  The  true  pilgrims, 
indeed,  were  informed  by  posters  that  only 
two  stores — one  in  the  church  basement,  the 
other  adjoining  the  entrance — gave  their 
profits  to  the  support  of  la  bonne  Ste.  Ansi^. 

The  miserable  heretic,  however,  ap- 
proached the  fakir  with  his  baskets  of  holy 
wares,  and  priced  the  articles.  **How  much? " 
he  asked  in  French,  picking  up  a  brass 
badge,  stamped  on  the  face  with  a  cut  of  Ste. 
Anne  holding  the  Virgin,  and  on  the  obverse 
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with  a  cut  of  the  hasilica.  'Ten  cents/' 
replied  the  toan.  ''And  this?*'  showing  a 
rosarv.  '*The  same."  Then  the  heretic 
passed  oyer  a  half-dollar,  expecting  change. 
It  came,  but  only  ten  cents.  After  a  half- 
hour's  talk,  during  which  the  peasants 
thronged  about  and  took  sides,  iive  ten-cent 
bita  were  placed  in  the  tourist's  hand,  and 
from  them  two  passed  over  to  pay  for  the 
purchases.  Then  came  a  delightful  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  as  the  man  declared,  "I 
deceive  myself."  But  the  tourist  is  far 
away,  avoiding  all  the  tempting  offers  of 
cabmen  to  take  him  to  the  Falls,  and  passes 
up  to  a  little  wayside  chapel,  where,  without 
service  or  priest,  men  and  women  were 
kneeling,  beseeching  the  good  Ste.  Anne  to 
pray  for  them. 

Everywhere  such  sights  were  to  be  seen, 
and  the  multitudes  being  fed  from  their 
own  baskets  along  the  plank  walks  or  at  the 
tables  arranged  for  their  convenience.  The 
fragments  were  carefully  gathered  to  serve 
for  other  meals.  Here  was  a  woman  trying 
to  walk,  while  her  friends  surrounded  her 
and  carried  her  crutches.  Her  feet  only 
slipped  along  the  ground  with  great  effort, 
but  even  this  seemed  encouraging.  Here 
and  there  were  pale,  wan  invalids,  whose 
companions  looked  hopeful,  if  they  did  not. 

All  were  now  pouring  into  the  church  for 
the  special  service  when  the  holy  relics  were 
to  be  shown.  Besides  the  relics  of  numerous 
saints  and  martyrs,  they  have  here  the  finger 
bone  of  Ste.  Anne,  the  grandmother  of  Jesus. 
Perhaps  it  is  this  that  causes  the  good  Ste. 
Anne  to  look  with  special  favor  on  this 
spot.  Here  are  her  bits,  here  her  phalanges, 
to  paraphrase  Virgil's  explanation  of  Juno's 
liking  for  Carthage.  The  church  was  packed 
with  people, — all  serious,  devout,  counting 
their  rosaries,  and  moving  their  lips  in 
prayer,  while  the  priests  and  their  attend- 
ants solemnly  filed  in  and  took  their  places 
by  the  main  altar,  and  the  solemn  mass  and 
procession  began.  The  services  were  con- 
ducted in  French.  At  one  point  a  priest 
mounted  the  preacher's  desk  and  gave  direc- 
tions for  forming  the  procession.  Ahead 
went  a  priest  with  a  large  crucifix,  followed 
by  women,  then  men,  then  children.  So  the 
long  procession  of  pilgrims  moved  down 
the  pier  and  back  through  the  town,  chant- 
ing the  praises  of  la  bonne  Ste,  Anne  and 
praying  for  her  favor. 


Before  the  rear  had  left  the  church,  the 
van  of  the  line  was  back.  Then  the  band 
of  priests,  with  lighted  tapers  housed  in 
gold,  passed  out  of  the  church,  and  con- 
tinued the  service  before  the  entrance.  They 
bore  in  their  midst  on  the  shoulders  of  four 
acolytes,  like  another  ark,  the  golden  house 
that  contained  the  sacred  relics.  All  the 
time  from  the  pilgrims  arose  the  chant 
mingling  with  that  of  the  priests.  As  one, 
shivering,  viewed  them,  he  could  even  ques- 
tion the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  sick 
from  facing  that  keen  wind.  Perchance  the 
glow  of  the  hope  and  faith  in  their  hearts 
so  warmed  them  that  their  bodies  did  not 
feel  its  penetrating  sharpness.  Again  they 
sought  the  shelter  of  the  church.  Every  nook 
and  cranny  was  packed.  The  chapels  were 
filled  with  kneeling,  devout  worshippers, 
the  main  body  of  the  church  with  a  congre- 
gation listening  to  the  exhortation  of  the 
preacher,  while  around  the  main  altar  knelt 
those  desiring  especial  favor.  To  these  the 
priests  were  passing  continually,  performing 
the  sacrament. 

Were  they  cured?  Who  can  tell?  Mar- 
vellous stories  are  given  to  the  world,  and 
faith  cures  are  not  unknown  elsewhere  in 
certain  cases.  Why  not  here  as  well?  If 
one  could  have  such  blind  faith  in  the 
power  of  Ste.  Anne,  would  it  not  revive 
hope,  at  least,  in  a  despondent  heart  ?  And 
faith  with  hope  may  prove  the  turning-point 
in  very  many  cases.  A  more  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer  is,  Do  the  priests  believe  in 
any  miraculous  cures  ?  Was  it  imannation, 
or  did  one  occasionally  see  on  some  of  their 
faces  the  fiicker  of  a  smile  of  contempt,  and 
yet  pride  at  their  own  success?  On  the 
train  returning  to  Quebec,  one  could  but 
notice  their  ostentatious  reading  of  missals, 
while  others  gave  advice  to  relatives  anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  their  sick,  strengthening 
their  courage  by  mentioning  incidents  of 
cures. 

However,  if  the  people  are  helped  by  their 
own  faith,  what  difference  what  their  priests 
actually  think  ?  A  rationalist  at  times  has 
a  desire  for  such  faith,  denied  to  his  reason. 
But  all  such  things  as  console  the  simple 
peasant  seem  to  him  absurd, — not  satisfyiog 
to  his  awakened  mind  and  intelligence.  He 
could  not  find  comfort  in  a  pilgrimage  to  a 
holy  shrine  any  more  than  he  could  in  climb- 
ing toilsomely  up  steep  ]Mount  Royal  in  the 
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French  cemetery  at  Montreal.  Yet  to  a  Cath- 
olic mind  there  may  be  consolation  in  passing 
there  to  the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  kneeling 
with  uncovered  head  in  prayer  at  each,  as 
he  journeys  up,— up  to  that  frightfully  real- 
istic scene  of  the  crucifixion  on  the  summit. 
The  lesson  impressed  upon  ids  mind  by 
those  three  high  crosses,  with  life-size  figures 
nailed  to  them,  may  recall  to  him  only  what 
He  suffered  for  them.  But  to  a  rationalist 
the  scene  is  all  too  gross,  too  painful ;  and 
he  hurries  away,  leaving  it  with  its  devout 
pilgrims  and  its  loving  couples, — for  even 
here,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  one  sees  young 
men  and  maidens  joking  and  making  love, 
apparently  forgetful  of  their  surroundings. 


C.  Crocker. 


Salem » Mass. 


SAINT  BERNARD* 


I  see  thee  in  thv  tear-washed  cell, 
A  humble  monk,  with  willing  feet 
Each  tMk  performing, — bitter-sweet, 
MoDotonoas  as  cloister  bell ; 
Ay,  greatly  doing  lowliest  things, 
And  nourishing  thy  mighty  soul 
With  starry  thoughts  and  deeds  of  love, 
Feeding  the  most  on  that  sweet  bread 
Thou  giv'st  to  others  in  daily  dole. 
When  duty  calls,  I  see  thee  go 
With  step  forthright  and  gaze  above, — 
Not  doubting,  fp  to  counsel  kings 
And  give  the  nven  Church  a  Head. 
In  thy  simplici^  sublime, 
Conscience  of  Europe  of  thy  time 
Wert  thou,  good  Bernard  of  Clairvaux. 

Ab^ve  thy  time's  dark  baf gard  ways, 
Divine,  I  see  thy  manhood  shine : 
'Tis  in  such  noble  souls  as  thine 
God  keeps  his  beacon-fires  ablaze 
To  let  us  know  that  all  is  well ; 
And  though  at  times  we  may  grow  sad, 
And  look  ahead  with  troubled  breath, 
And  lift  our  childish  pleas  above, 
No  times  nor  men  are  wholly  bad. 

'Tis  goodness  keep  the  world  in  awe. 

The  dark,  mystenoas  Gates  of  Death, 

The  adamantine  walls  of  hell, 

Are  builded  all  of  infinite  love ; 

And  nought  so  great  and  nought  so  small 

As  to  escape  love's  changelesn  thrall, 

For  through  all  things  runs  God  and  Law. 

Oh,  cowled  monk  of  abbey  small, 
Thy  life  austere,  thy  power  intense, 
Show  us  the  force  ana  excellence 
Of  simple  goodness  j —  that  is  all. 

F.  H.  Knickerbocker. 
Fertile,  Minn. 

*  Written  on  reading  a  sketch  of  his  life. 


HUMAN    NATURE   A8    VIEWED    BY 
LIBERAL    CHRISTIANITY. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  benef- 
icent  effects  of  such  protests  as  those   of 
Channing  and  his  fellow  liberal  Christiaus 
against  the  old  degrading  view  of  man.     In- 
telligence   and    conscience   were    on    their 
side;  and,  in  a  single  generation,  the   Cal- 
vinistic  sentiment  of  cultured  New  England 
was  revolutionized.    It  would  be   a  small 
thing    to    boast  of,  that  Harvard  College, 
through  its  board  of  government   and  its 
faculty,  came  over  to  the  Unitarians,  and 
that  with  scarcely  an  exception  the  Congre- 
gational churches  of   Boston   and   vicinity 
avowed  Unitarianism  as  their  faith, — a  small 
thing  to  boast  of,  if  the  influence  of  the  new 
teaching  had  ended  there;   but  it  did  not 
end  there.    The  new  view  of  human  nature 
at  once  invested  man  with  a  new  dignity 
and  interest,  and  lent  profound  earnestness 
to  every  movement  which  had  his  advance- 
ment in  view.    The  cause  of  education  was 
at  once  lifted  into  increased  prominence, 
and  invested  almost — yes,  quite— with  a  re- 
ligious interest.     Philanthropy  sought  new 
avenues  for  its  blessed  ministrations.    Moral 
reforms  were  inaugurated  upon  many  dif- 
ferent lines.    Especially  temperance  found 
advocates  among  the  learned  and  cultured, 
while  slavery  came  under  the  ban  because 
of  its  practical  degradation  of  the  human 
soul.    Surely,  such  results  as  these  justify 
something  of  pride  in  our  religious  ances- 
try,  while   they  afford   striking    comment 
upon  the  truth  of  the  view  of  man  which 
liberal  Christians  advanced.    Had  the  influ- 
ence of  that  view  stopped  with  the  matters 
we  have  mentioned,  it  would  still  constitute 
a  unique  chapter  in  human  thought, — unique 
because  of  the  quick  response  of  so  many 
who  accepted  the  doctrine  to  the  ethical  re- 
sponsibilities which  it  laid  upon  them ;  for 
I  doubt  if  doctrine  and  practice  were  erer 
more  in  harmony  than  they  were  among  the 
Unitarians  of    Dr.  Channing's  time.    Biu 
the  influence  of  the  new  view  of  man  wa& 
felt  emphatically  in  another  field,  the  6eld 
of  literature.    Calvinism  throws  around  the 
mind  an  atmosphere  fatal  to  the  genera! 
growth  of  genius  in  literature.    A  system 
of    theology  which  puts  nature  and  man 
under  a  blighting  curse,  and  shrouds  God 
iu  a  cloud  of  wrath,  can  never  nourUK  a 
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poet,  a  writer  of  romance,  a  true  philoso- 
pher, or  a  true  historian.  If  any  of  these 
arise  and  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  Calvin- 
ism, it  is  because  the  fire  of  native  genius  is 
so  strong  that  it  burns  in  spite  of  the  chill- 
ing*  influence  of  its  surroundings.  It  was 
no  matter  of  chance  that,  following  the  en- 
thusiastic proclamation  of  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  human  nature  by  the  Unitarians, 
New  England  found  itself  the  centre  of  the 
literary  thought  and  activity  of  America. 
Doubtless,  Longfellow  and  Holmes  and 
Lowell  and  Whittier  would  have  sung 
under  any  circumstances.  And  Emerson, 
with  the  concentrated  genius  and  moral 
force  of  seven  generations  of  earnest  think- 
ers in  his  mind  and  soul,  would  have  proph- 
esied. And  Hawthorne  would  have  told  his 
wonderful  stories.  And  Sparks  and  Ban- 
croft and  Motley  would  have  sought  to  re- 
vive the  life  of  the  past  for  the  instruction 
of  the  present.  But  who  that  has  the 
slightest  apprehension  of  the  necessity  of  a 
congenial  atmosphere  to  the  successful  work 
of  a  literary  artist,  of  the  indispensability 
of  a  constituency  in  sympathy  with  his 
aims  and  appreciative  of  his  efforts,  can 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  splendidly  pro- 
lific lives  of  the  New  England  literary  guild 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  existence  among 
cultured  people  of  this  new  ideal  of  man, 
which  had  lifted  his  natural  love  of  beauty 
and  harmony,  brightness  and  innocent  de- 
light, heavenly  justice  and  heavenly  truth, 
to  the  place  of  sacred  intuitions?  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted.  The  biographies  of 
such  men  as  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
and  others,  tell  the  story.  Surrounded  by 
friends  whose  admiration  was  a  constant 
incentive  to  the  best  work,  and  encouraged 
and  sustained  by  an  ever-increasing,  ever- 
widening  constituency  of  readers,  the  men 
we  have  mentioned ,  and  others  with  them, — 
yes,  and  a  noble,  talented  group  of  women 
as  well, — have  made  this  nineteenth  century 
from  its  second  quarter  a  truly  remarkable 
age  of  letters  in  America. 

But  what  has  the  new  view  of  man  to  say 
of  his  religious  needs  and  responsibilities? 
It  has  much  to  say,  and  to  say  with  em- 
phasis. Some  matters  that  were  empha- 
sized under  the  old  view  are  emphasized  as 
well  under  the  new.  Some  things  have 
been  dropped.  Some  things  have  been 
amended,  and  the  emphasis  placed  upon  a 


line  of  thought,  or  faith,  or  duty  which  was 
subordinate  before.  Thus  eternal  torment 
is  no  longer  an  issue.  The  conviction  is 
strong  that  it  is  not  a  "fearful"  but  a 
blessed  thing  "to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
living  God."  The  cry,  "What  must  I  do 
to  be  saved?"  finds  its  most  practical  an- 
swer when  the  soul  has  learned  to  ask  ear- 
nestly, "What  can  I  do  to  save?"  The 
peril  to  the  soul  from  external  temptations 
and  inward  impulses  to  wrong  and  evil  is 
recognized  as  real  and  deadly,  and  the 
guidance  and  control  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
frankly  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  certain 
protection  against  their  influence.  The 
most  stringent  Orthodoxy  cannot  be  more 
emphatic  upon  this  point  than  Unitarianism 
is.  Nowhere,  however,  in  the  outlook  for 
man,  is  there  despair.  The  new  view  has 
no  place  in  it  for  such  an  apprehension. 
Hope  and  large  anticipation  are  alone  con- 
sistent with  it.  That  man  has  steadily  ad- 
vanced since  first  he  stood  upon  this  planet 
is  no  feeble  ground  for  believing  that  the 
advance  will  continue  indefinitely.  That 
the  force  of  personality  has  gained  with  the 
rise  of  man  intellectually,  morally,  and  spir- 
itually, until  it  is  now  practically  immortal 
upon  the  earth,  justifies  the  confidence  that 
personality  is  undying,  that  the  soul  will 
live  and  grow  in  grace  and  power  forever. 
The  words  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians, 
"The  first  man  is  of  the  earth  earthy :  the 
second  man  is  of  heaven,"  agree  in  their 
deepest  meaning  with  all  that  we  know  of 
the  history  of  man,  and  all  that  we  reason- 
ably anticipate  regarding  his  future. 

As  for  the  sins  of  man,  they  appeal  to  the 
judgment  for  what  they  are,  not  for  what 
they  are  not.  Unquestionably,  they  are 
looked  upon  with  more  of  calmness  and 
reason:  I  am  sure  they  are  not  regarded 
with  less  regret.  The  great  influences  of 
heredity  and  environment  in  shaping  char- 
acter are  clearly  seen  and  frankly  admitted ; 
and  pity  for  those  who  fall,  being  tempted 
mightily,  mingles  with  abhorrence  of  their 
sin.  If  I  read  the  gospel  aright,  this  is  the 
attitude  of  Christ  toward  the  sinner  and 
his  sin. 

The  new  view  of  man  urges  religion,  not 
so  much  as  a  scheme  of  insurance  for  the 
future  as  a  practical  sweetener,  a  practical 
help  and  inspiration  in  the  life  of  to-day. 
In  reverence  and  worship  it  sees  an  attitude 
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natural  to  the  human  soul ;  in  practical  obe- 
dience to  the  requirements  of  the  gospel, 
it  sees  that  which  can  alone  make  life  worth 
living.  In  fine,  man,  in  the  new  light  in 
which  religion  and  life  are  viewed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  changed  conception  of  human 
nature,  may  repeat  as  a  fairly  adequate 
expression  of  his  faith  those  exceeding  fine 
lines  of  Wordsworth's : — 

"We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love ; 
And,  even  as  these  are  well  and  wisely  fixed, 
In  dignity  of  being  we  ascend.*' 

Charles  £.  Perkins. 

Athol,  Mass. 


A    LITTLE  FRENCH   GIRL'S 
RELIGION. 


Of  all  the  sacred  mysteries  in  the  world 
none  calls  for  more  reverent  treatment  than 
the  mind  of  a  little  child.  There  is  so 
much  hidden  there  which  no  eye  can  see, 
and  only  the  tenderest  sympathy  can  ever 
apprehend,  there  are  such  delicate  buds  of 
feeling  there  which  are  so  easily  bruised  or 
crushed,  there  are  such  deep  unspoken  ro- 
mances, lights,  and  shadows  hidden  away  in 
the  recesses,  and  withal  there  is  such  a  sim- 
ple truthfulness  in  the  natural  mind  of  a 
little  child,  and  such  a  readiness  for  impres- 
sions which  will  work  there  for  good  or  evil 
all  through  life,  that  the  charge  of  one  of 
these  little  minds  by  parent  or  teacher  be- 
comes the  most  solemn  of  all  the  charges 
that  can  possibly  be  laid  on  any  of  us. 

It  is,  indeed,  terrible  to  think  how  many 
myriads  of  these  arks  of  sacred  treasure  are 
cast  upon  the  world  amid  rough  and  unsym- 
pathetic usages,  how  many  parents  have  no 
notion  whatever  of  any  child-training  be- 
yond the  ancient  ''Spare  the  rod,  and  spoil 
the  child,"  or  the  no  less  pernicious  easy 
indulgence  that  never  checks  or  guides  at 
all,  but  only  yields.  It  is  wonderful  that 
amid  all  this  reckless  and  irresponsible 
fatherhood  and  motherhood  human  beings, 
on  the  whole,  should  grow  up  such  a  well- 
ordered  set  as  they  are.  But,  then,  God  is 
always  there,  and  he  has  ways  of  finding  out 
and  training  the  child  mind  even  when  the 
parent  is  blind  and  heedless  of  all  the  deli- 
cate duty  of  parentage. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  beyond  the 
silver  streak,  in  that  country  which,  on  the 
whole,  has  done  so  much  to  corrode  and 


destroy  the  ancient  faith  of  Christendom,  a 
little  story  enacted  itself  which  reveals  in 
a  touching  manner  the  spiritual  instincts 
and  the  spiritual  needs  which  often  lie  un- 
suspected in  the  bosom  of  a  child.  Anrore 
Dupin,  afterwards  very  famous  as  the  great 
George  Sand,  queen  of  the  romance* writers 
of  France,  was  the  daughter  of  a  simple 
grisette,  ardent,  imaginative,  and  full  of  uo- 
doubting  faith  in  the  religion  of  the  priests 
and  the  mass.  But  her  father's  mother  wa< 
a  true  daughter  of  the  times, — an  aristocratic 
old  lady,  but  penetrated  with  the  sceptic 
spirit  of  intellectual  and  revolutionary 
France.  She  was  a  disciple  of  Voltaire,  a 
firm  believer,  that  is,  in  God  as  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  but  without  any  of  the  more 
tender  touches  of  religion,  and  full  of  cyni- 
cal contempt  for  the  mysteries  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  From  the  mother  with  whom 
she  lived  in  her  earliest  childhood  Anrore 
caught  some  of  the  glow  of  her  fervent 
piety.  Then — I  suppose  at  eight  or  ten 
years  old — she  passed  into  the  care  of  proud 
old  Madame  Dupin;  and  the  glow  was 
chilled  with  the  breath  of  her  icy  philosophy 
and  unimpassioned  Deism.  The  Voltairean 
dame  noted  with  dismay  the  emotional 
ardor  of  the  little  girl,  and  set  herself  forth- 
with to  uproot  her  religious  tendencies. 

But,  if  Madame  Dupin  was  a  sceptic,  she 
was  an  aristocrat  as  well.  And,  if  she  set 
herself  to  destroy  the  germ  of  faith  in  her 
little  grand-daughter  by  the  processes  of  rea- 
son, she  none  the  less  desired  that  she  should 
take  part  in  such  ecclesiastical  observances 
as  were  essential  to  her  position  in  the  world 
of  fashion.  Now  it  was  de  rigueur  that 
every  young  lady  who  was  to  move  in  fash- 
ionable circles  should,  at  about  thirteen, 
undergo  her  confirmation  and  take  her  first 
communion.  And  for  this'  there  must  be 
the  regular  preparation.  And  so  the  poor 
little  maiden,  with  her  quick  intelligence 
and  her  vivid  imagination,  was  submitted 
at  the  same  time  to  a  systematic  course  of 
religious  instruction  from  the  priest  and  to 
the  severest  training  in  rational  scepticism 
and  contempt  for  the  popular  faith  from  her 
guardian. 

A  monstrous  treatment  truly  for  the  ten- 
der bud  of  a  human  soull  And  yet,  even 
to-day  and  in  England,  how  many  bewildered 
little  beings  alternate  between  the  charch 
or  the  school  where  the  whole  Protestant 
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theology  is  pressed  upon  them  as  the  very 
truth  on  which  their  salvation  depends  and 
the  home  where  they  hear  the  Bible  itself 
slightingly  spoken  of,  or  more  likely  never 
hear  it  alluded  to,  never  see  a  sign  that  it  is 
felt  to  have  any  real  bearing  on  life,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end  I 

The  mass,  that  awful  miracle  of  the  Christ 
ever  crucified  again  according  to  Catholic 
faith,  that  grotesque  fragment  of  a  fanciful 
mythology  according  to  Protestant  polemics, 
seems  under  these  mixed  auspices  to  have 
found  no  place  in  the  little  girl's  reverence. 
The  cur^,  standing  up  before  a  big  table 
and  ever  and  anon  turning  round  to  utter 
incomprehensible  things,  seems  to  her  comic 
rather  than  reverend.  But,  when  it  came  to 
the  reading  of  the  Gospels  and  the  learning 
of  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  little  heart  was 
touched,  and  the  ready  tears  flowed  freely. 
Madame  Dupin  infused  as  many  drops  of 
scepticism  as  she  could  into  the  reader's 
views  of  the  person  of  the  Master ;  but  still 
Aurore  ever  after  felt  the  solemn  beauty 
and  the  moving  pathos  of  the  tale  of  Galilee, 
as  all  unspoiled  hearts  have  always  felt  it. 

The  day  of  the  confirmation  and  commun- 
ion came,  and  Aurore,  with  the  rest,  was 
dressed  up  as  for  a  pageant  Her  guar- 
dian's word  of  preparation  consisted  of  a 
warning  to  her  not  to  think  that  she  was 
"really  going  to  eat  her  Creator."  The 
child  was  sick  at  the  hollo wness  of  the  whole 
thing,  and  would  fain  have  backed  out  at 
the  last.  But  it  flashed  on  her  that,  after 
all,  the  words  of  Christ — "This  is  my  body" — 
could  be  only  metaphorical,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment her  bewildered  soul  took  refuge  in  the 
purely  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  com- 
munion which  has  made  it  a  delight  to  so 
many  of  the  world's  best  and  wisest.  And 
the  little  girl  left  the  church  that  day  at 
peace  in  mind  and  heart. 

Thus  as  childhood  was  turning  into  youth, 
and  mind  and  heart  were  taking  on  the  first 
glow  which  by  and  by  should  ripen  into  the 
richness  of  womanhood,  Aurore  Dupin  found 
herself  a  Catholic,  stamped  with  the  seal  of 
the  Charch,  yet  a  sceptic  breathing  the  very 
air  of  the  Revolution,  a  deep  admirer  of  the 
story  of  the  Man  of  Galilee,  sensitive  to  all 
the  gentle  beauty  of  the  Christian  trust,  yet 
penetrated  by  the  logic  of  the  unbeliever 
and  wholly  incredulous  of  the  argument  on 
which  the  Church  built  up  the  faith. 


And  so,  while  she  was  still  but  thirteen 
years  old,  the  mind  and  heart  turned  in 
upon  themselves,  and  began  to  weave  a  new 
religion  that  should  be  wholly  free  from  the 
embarrassments  of  the  historic  church, — a 
new  religion  which  should  be  her  own  and 
her  own  alone,  and  which  no  man — and  no 
grandmother — should  ever  be  able  to  dis- 
turb. 

It  was  not  that  she  believed  that  which 
she  invented ;  but,  as  she  wove  together  the 
threads  of  her  imagination,  it  afforded  a 
vent  for  her  natural  religious  feeling,  and 
she  was  able  to  absorb  her  affection  and  her 
reverence  in  the  God  of  her  own  creation, 
and  to  feel  the  cravings  of  her  spiritual  nat- 
ure satisfied.  Since  all  religion  is  a  fiction, 
thought  the  child,  let  me  weave  a  religion 
of  my  own;  and  then  when  it  was  ready 
woven,  and  the  crude,  childish  culture  was 
set  up,  there  came  times  when  it  did  actu- 
ally grow  real  to  her,~a  real  religion,~and 
for  a  little  while  she  could  forget  that  all 
religion  is  fiction. 

The  name  and  shape  of  the  new  divinity 
came  to  her  in  a  dream.  The  little  idolater 
called  her  God  "Coramb^" ;  and  this  is  how 
the  woman,  long  afterwards  recording  the 
memories  of  her  childhood,  describes  the 
deity  whom  her  bright  imagination  had 
thus  set  up: — 

"He  was  pure  and  charitable  as  Jesus,  ra- 
diant and  beautiful  as  Gabriel ;  but  it  was 
needful  to  add  a  little  of  the  grace  of  the 
nymphs  and  the  poetry  of  Orpheus.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  had  a  less  austere  form  than 
the  God  of  the  Christian,  and  a  more  spirit- 
ual feeling  than  those  of  Homer.  And  then 
I  was  obliged  to  complete  him  by  investing 
him  on  occasion  with  the  guise  of  a  woman, 
for  that  which  I  had  up  to  this  time  loved 
the  best,  and  understood  the  best,  was  a 
woman, — my  mother.  And  so  it  was  often 
under  the  semblance  of  a  woman  that  he 
appeared  to  me.  In  short,  he  had  no  sex, 
and  assumed  all  sorts  of  aspects.  .  .  .  Co- 
ramb^  should  have  all  the  attributes  of  phys- 
ical and  moral  beauty,  the  gift  of  eloquence, 
the  omnipotent  charm  of  the  arts, — above 
all,  the  magic  of  musical  improvisation.  I 
wished  to  love  him  as  a  friend,  as  a  sister, 
while  revering  him  as  a  God.  I  would  not 
be  afraid  of  him,  and  to  this  end  I  desired 
that  he  should  have  some  of  our  errors  and 
weaknesses.    I  sought  that  one  which  could 
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be  reconciled  with  his  perfection,  and  I 
found  it  in  an  excess  of  indulgence  and 
kindness/' 

Then  Aurore  composed,  though  she  neyer 
wrote,  her  Veda,  her  Gospel,  her  Koran.  At 
least  a  thousand  sacred  songs,  she  says,  she 
made,  describing  the  life  of  her  divinity  when 
he  was  in  the  flesh,  and  his  contact  with 
men  and  women.  Like  Jesus,  like  Gotama, 
the  Buddha,  Coramb^  always  appears  as  the 
friend  of  man,  helping  and  suffering,  saving 
and  persecuted,  redeeming  and  martyred. 

Then  came  the  temple  and  the  temple 
service.  There  was  a  thick  copse  in  the 
grandmother's  garden,  and  there,  behind  the 
thickest  of  the  thicket,  where  no  footstep 
ever  came,  and  no  eye  could  penetrate 
through  the  bountiful  foliage,  in  a  little 
natural  glade  carpeted  with  luxuriant  moss, 
this  little  French  girl  —  daughter  of  the 
Church  and  the  Revolution  —  set  up  her 
altar  against  a  tree,  adorned  it  with  shells 
and  flowers,  and  then  bethought  herself 
what  sacrifice  should  be  made  upon  the  altar 
to  the  good  Coramb^.  She  would  not  take 
life ;  for  that  would  give  the  kindly  God  no 
pleasure.  No :  she  would  lay  all  the  creat- 
ures she  could  find  upon  the  altar,  and  there 
the  holy  sacrifice  should  be  their  restoration 
to  liberty  and  life. 

So  bird  or  butterfly,  lizard  or  small  green 
frog,  was  gently  captured,  laid  in  a  little 
box,  and  set  upon  that  sylvan  altar.  Then 
the  lid  was  raised  and  the  captive  liberated, 
to  escape  to  bough  or  sward,  while  the  young 
priestess  invoked  Coramb^,  the  genius  of 
freedom  and  protection. 

In  this  mimic  worship,  amid  the  verdure 
and  the  fragrance  and  the  solitude,  while 
the  birds  sang  and  the  gaudy  butterflies 
hovered  on  the  blossoms,  Aurore  felt  the 
sweet  influences  of  a  religion  of  the  heart 
stealing  into  her  being;  and,  flction  though 
she  knew  it  all  was  outwardly,  yet  inwardly 
it  was  to  her  not  without  its  blessing  and 
its  sanctification. 

It  was  a  sad  day  when  a  boy  companion 
found  out  the  little  sanctuary,  and  would 
have  joined  with  her  in  the  tender  cultus  of 
her  god.  He  did  not  mock:  he  meant  all 
sympathy  and  respect.  But  she  felt  that 
the  tread  of  the  stranger  had  defiled  the 
shrine.  It  was  no  more  her  own.  The 
presence  of  Coramb^,  with  its  sweet  and 
;SOothing  power,  seemed  no  more  to  haunt 


the  glade.  She  pulled  down  her  altar, 
buried  its  garlands  in  the  ground,  and  gave 
up  the  worship  which  had  made  that  temple 
holy. 

The  story  of  Aurore  Dupin's  maturer 
childhood  is  not  without  its  lessons  either. 
Sent  to  a  convent  to  complete  her  education, 
she  headed  through  the  first  year  all  the 
more  madcap  girls  within  the  seminary, — 
was  leader  of  the  group  known  as  let  diaUes, 
in  distinction  to  the  more  docile  pupils,  who 
were  called  le$  sages.  Then  one  evening, 
amid  the  solemn,  mysterious  lights  of  the 
convent  chapel,  the  deep  emotion  of  religion 
once  more  struck  fire  in  her  heart,  and  for  a 
little  while  all  her  young  soul  was  wrapped 
in  the  flame  of  a  passionate  devotion,  till, 
in  the  last  year  of  her  pupilage,  we  find  her 
with  balanced  mind  and  conscience,  good 
and  gentle,  sincere  and  true  in  Christian 
worship,  but  the  wilder  storms  of  religions 
emotion  hushed  to  the  temper  of  a  serene 
and  quiet  faith. 

But  it  is  the  story  of  the  young  Aurore 
and  her  god  Coramb^,  of  the  thousand  de- 
vout songs  and  of  the  sylvan  altar,  that 
seems  to  me  to  have  in  it,  grotesque  though 
it  be,  a  lesson  so  touching,  an  appeal  to  all 
parents  of  little  children  so  powerful  and 
persuasive.  The  writer  of  the  article  from 
whom  I  have  drawn  the  account  is  impressed 
with  the  difficulty  of  wakening  in  children  a 
response  to  the  true  religious  ideas  of  the 
grown  men  and  women  in  the  world.  He 
says  that  they  materialize  and  anthropo- 
morphize the  spiritual  conceptions  of  their 
elders, — that  the  story  the  elders  have  to  tell 
of  the  divine  Father  and  the  rest  has  do 
direct  contact  with  childiBh  experience.  I 
think  he  has  drawn  the  wrong  moral  from 
his  story.  It  is  the  elders,  not  the  little 
ones,  that  most  coarsely  materialize  and 
anthropomorphize  the  spiritual  idea.  It  is 
the  man  of  the  world,  not  the  little  child, 
that  fails  to  flnd  in  his  heart  any  mirror  of 
that  divine  Father  whose  appeal  is  to  the 
conscience  and  the  affections.  Children  an 
full  of  receptivity  to  spiritual  ideas.  If  ycm 
find  that  your  little  child  imagines  God  a 
big  man,  and  clothes  him  in  grotesque 
habiliments,  be  sure  that  it  is  you,  or  the 
teachers  to  whom  you  have  submitted  him, 
that  have  given  the  hint  on  which  the  coarse 
materialization  is  founded.  Almost  all  chil- 
dren of  eight  or  ten  years  old  are  able  to 
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receive  most  spiritual  thoughts.  They  have 
less  difficulty  in  apprehending  the  unseen 
God,  the  loving  Father  who  speaks  to  the 
heart  without  sound  of  voice,  than  the  aver- 
age man  of  fifty.  The  well  of  the  religious 
life  has  not  yet  been  defiled  in  them:  the 
waters  still  flow  fresh  and  sweet  from  their 
natural  spring.  Your  task  is  not  to  impose 
a  theology  on  the  child,  but,  with  very  rev- 
erent and  tender  touch,  to  reveal  to  him  his 
own  inward  life,  and  to  teach  him  to  recog- 
nize in  the  moral  instincts  and  higher  affec- 
tions that  move  within  him  the  actual  speech 
of  God  striving  to  help  him  to  be  good  and 
kind  and  true. 

And  be  sure  the  story  of  Aurore  Dupin  is 
only  exceptional  because  her  powers  of  im« 
agination  and  composition  were  exceptional, 
and  because  her  training  shaped  her  relig- 
ious consciousness  in  peculiar  forms.  The 
deep  inward  sense  of  need  was  in  no  way 
exceptional.  When  Jesus  laid  his  hand  on 
the  little  children  and  likened  the  life  that 
lay  behind  the  sweet  child-eyes  to  the  life  of 
spirits  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about:  he  knew  that 
the  child-soul  has  fibres  and  tendrils  that 
feel  out  for  religious  support ;  that  the  child 
to  whom  father  or  mother  gives  no  religion 
is  starved  and  wronged,  a  part  of  its  nature 
as  God  made  it  left  unfed,  unsatisfied,  and 
that  part  the  most  tender  and  the  most 
sacred  part  of  all.  If  you  love  God  yourself, 
and  talk  to  your  child  quite  simply  the  truth 
that  is  true  to  you,  you  will  not  find  it  hard 
to  lead  your  child  to  love  God,  too, — yes, 
not  only  to  love  Jesus,  the  kind  teacher  and 
friend  of  little  boys  and  girls,  but  to  love 
that  Father,  too,  whose  name  was  ever  on 
the  lips  of  Jesus,  and  whose  love  was  ever  in 
his  heart.  If  you  yourself  do  not  love  God, 
then,  indeed,  you  cannot  do  it ;  but,  if  the 
trustful,  reverent  love  be  really  in  your  own 
heart,  then  you  can  kindle  it  in  your  child's 
heart,  too. 

It  is  among  the  saddest  of  all  sad  things 
to  me  to  see  so  many  bright  and  frank  lads 
and  lasses  in  our  time  either  taught  a  my- 
thology in  the  name  of  Christianity  against 
which  intellect  and  conscience  must  revolt 
in  a  few  short  years,  or  else  left  quite  un- 
taught, unguided,  amid  the  conflicting  talk 
on  many  sides,  unhelped  by  the  father  and 
mother  to  whose  solemn  charge  Grod  gave 
them,  in  that  which  is  of  more  moment  to 


them  than  all  the  education  so  freely  show- 
ered on  them.  Schools  and  teachers  are 
chosen  wholly  regardless  of  the  greatest  of 
all  the  needs  of  the  little  child.  Religious 
impressions  are  left  to  the  mere  drift  of 
chance.  For  the  sake  of  a  better  French 
accent  or  a  purer  Latinity,  the  little  mind  is 
handed  over  to  any  religious  influence  that 
may  chance ;  and  the  lights  which  God  lit 
in  the  little  soul  are  one  by  one  put  out,  till 
the  youth  or  maiden  stands  on  the  threshold 
of  maturity  without  one  sure,  clear  thought 
on  the  themes  wherein  lies  all  the  lasting 
worth  of  human  life. 

Yes,  you  cannot,  without  unfaithfulness 
to  the  gravest  of  all  human  trusts,  shirk  the 
duty  of  teaching  your  child  religion, — not, 
indeed,  by  dogma,  but  by  wakening  and 
quickening  in  him  the  natural  instincts  of 
the  spirit,  and  in  simplest  language  leading 
him  to  understand  what  those  instincts 
mean.  And,  after  all,  perhaps,  if  lovingly 
you  try  to  do  this  thing,  your  little  child 
will  teach  you  yet  more  than  you  teach  him. 
You  strive  to  make  it  clear  to  him  what  this 
is, — this  love  of  God,  of  which  the  world's 
wisest  and  holiest  have  spoken, — and,  lo  I  as 
you  look  into  the  innocent,  eager  eyes,  you 
learn  yourself  to  understand  what  it  is  that 
it  all  means,  as  you  never  understood  before. 
Rev,  R,  A,  Armstrongf  in  the  London  Inquirer, 


PARABLES  FOR    THE  PEOPLE, 

ALL  ABOABD! 

At  a  certain  railroad  station  a  train  pulled 
up,  with  much  ringing  of  bell  and  noise  of 
escaping  steam.  "All  aboard!"  shouted  the 
conductor.  But  this  train  was  a  special, 
not  down  on  the  time-card,  and  nobody 
knew  where  it  was  going  to  or  at  what  sta- 
tions it  would  stop.  Some  few  thoughtless 
passengers  jumped  aboard ;  hut  the  others 
began  Inquiring  of  the  trainmen  and  of 
each  other  where  the  train  was  bound  for. 
But  nothing  could  be  learned  on  this  impor- 
tant point.  The  conductor  vaguely  hinted 
that  they  were  going  west,  but  would  state 
nothing  definitely,  because,  he  said,  he  did 
not  wish  to  discourage  anybody  from  getting 
aboard  who  had  a  general  desire  to  go  west. 
He  even  thought  it  unadvi sable  to  state  the 
direction  in  which  the  train  was  going ;  but, 
as   anybody   could  see  it  was  headed  that 
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way,  perhaps  that  statement  would  do  no 
harm.  One  passenger,  who  was  very  anx- 
ious to  reach  a  certain  point,  insisted  upon 
definite  information.  For  his  benefit,  but 
not  at  all  as  a  guarantee  to  ticket- buyers 
that  the  train  would  make  that  point,  the 
conductor  informed  him  priyately  that  it 
was  commonly  believed  among  the  train- 
men, and  even  suspected  by  some  of  the 
passengers,  that  the  train  would  stop  at  cer- 
tain stations  which  he  mentioned,  includ- 
ing the  one  to  which  this  insistent  passenger 
wished  to  go.  After  much  confusion  and 
questioning  and  discussion  among  the  as- 
sembled passengers,  the  train  pulled  out, 
leaving  most  of  the  passengers  on  the  plat- 
form to  wait  for  a  regular  train,  whose  des- 
tination and  stopping-places  should  be  reg- 
ularly announced. 

THE  GEBMS  AND  THE  MOLECULES. 

In  a  certain  field  were  the  germs  of  several 
trees,  among  them  being  the  seeds  of  an 
elm,  an  oak,  and  an  apple-tree.  These 
germs  cried  out  to  the  molecules  in  the  soil 
around  them,  saying,  "We  wish  to  become 
trees :  come  and  give  us  of  your  substance 
and  strength,  that  we  may  grow  and  become 
strong."  The  molecules  listened  gladly, 
for  they  were  not  content  with  the  homo- 
geneous and  passive  life  which  they  were 
living,  but  wished  to  rise  into  the  dignity  of 
organic  existence,  and  so  aid  in  the  out- 
working of  Creation's  plan.  A  great  many 
of  them  started  at  once  for  the  several 
germs,  each  selecting  the  one  to  which  it 
felt  most  attracted,  and  in  whose  ultimate 
organic  form  it  most  desired  a  place.  Some 
chose  the  oak,  because  the  oak  is  a  sacred 
tree,  and  they  hoped  some  time  to  be  stirred 
by  the  breath  of  Jove,  and  to  whisper  his 
sacred  oracles  to  the  world.  Some,  because 
they  loved  graceful  form  and  outline,  chose 
the  elm,  wishing  to  become  partakers  of  its 
beauty.  Others  said,  "  We  will  cast  our  lot 
with  the  apple-tree,  and  perchance  may 
some  time  take  our  place  in  Its  rosy  fruit, 
and  cheer  the  farmer's  table  in  the  dreary 
winter. " 

But  there  were  other  molecules  who  said : 
**  We  would  like  to  rise  into  organic  exist- 
ence, but  we  do  not  wish  to  subject  our- 
selves to  any  limitation.  Tou  who  join  the 
apple-tree  party  cannot  hope  to  have  any 
fellowship  with  those  who  unite  with   the 


party  of  the  oak;  and  you  oak-ites  must 
necessarily  refuse  fellowship  with  the  elm- 
ites  and  the  apple- ites.  You  are  separating 
yourselves  from  the  common  brotherhood  of 
molecules,  and  shutting  yourselves  up  in  the 
limitations  of  sect  and  creed.  We  believe 
in  growth,  when  growth  does  not  demand 
limitation  of  any  kind.  But  we  do  not  s€« 
any  way  to  join  any  of  your  parties  without 
abridging  our  freedom,  and  that  must  be 
preserved  at  any  cost.  When  we  find  a  geno 
that  does  not  commit  us  to  any  particular 
kind  of  a  tree,  which  will  promise  us  growth 
and  co-operation  without  the  abridgment 
of  our  individual  liberty,  we  will  gladly 
join  with  it.  Until  then  we  will  remain 
in  our  homogeneous  condition,  happy  in  the 
possession  of  unlimited  freedom." 

These  latter  molecules  long  waited  in 
hopeful  expectancy  for  the  desired  germ: 
while  their  wiser  fellows,  who  saw  in  the 
limitations  of  organic  existence  a  larger 
freedom  than  that  of  the  chaotic  life  of  the 
soil,  were  soon  elevated  into  a  beautiful 
life,  where  they  were  kissed  by  the  daily 
sunshine,  wooed  by  fragrant  breezes,  bap- 
tized by  descending  showers,  and  blessed  by 
the  God  of  Nature  for  lending  themselves  to 
the  outworking  of  his  mighty  plan. 

OERM8  Al^D  MOLECULES,    COlTTINUEn. 

Some  time  after  the  above  incident  there 
appeared  in  this  field  a  most  curious  germ, 
which  asked  for  the  suffrage  of  the  mole- 
cules. When  asked  what  sort  of  tree  it  ex- 
pected to  become,  it  refused  to  tell,  saying 
that  it  believed  in  an  open,  broad  fellow- 
ship, which  would  conflict  with  no  molecular 
prejudice  or  opinion.  It  declared  it  in- 
tended to  become  a  tree,  but  it  either  did 
not  fully  know  or  would  not  exactly  state 
what  kind  of  a  tree.  At  first  the  molecules 
which  had  refused  to  become  of  the  apple- 
ites  or  the  elm-ites  or  the  oak-ites  were  re- 
joiced, and  said  one  to  another,  "Here  is 
the  germ  we  have  been  waiting  for:  here  is 
the  opportunity  for  growth  without  limita- 
tion. Let  us  go'with  this  germ,  and  become 
— something.  We  shall  doubtless  soon  lesm 
what. "  But,  when  they  began  to  assemble 
together,  it  was  found  that  they  could  not 
unite.  They  discovered  that  every  tree  has 
a  definite  form  and  a  definite  purpose;  and 
that  this  germ,  which  promised  so  mnch 
freedom,  had  really  a  very  definite  purpose. 
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and  was  aiming  to  subject  them  all  to  the 
domination  of  its  organic  law.  When  they 
remonstrated,  the  germ  said:  '^Friends,  you 
cannot  expect  to  act  unless  you  do  some- 
thing. I  am  not  different  from  these  other 
germs  in  having  no  definite  purpose,  but 
only  in  calling  myself  by  no  definite  name 
and  in  keeping  my  ultimate  aim  a  secret." 
The  molecules  replied :  "  Then  your  prom- 
ised freedom  is  a  delusion.  A  rose  by  any 
other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,  and  a  rose 
with  no  name  at  all  is  still  a  rose.  Perhaps 
we  are  all  seeking  something  that  does  not 
exist.  Tell  us  what  sort  of  a  tree  you  ex- 
pect to  become,  and,  if  we  like  it,  we  will 
go  with  you ;  for  we  are  determined  to  do 
something  at  once,  and  lie  here  in  this 
fruitless  dreaming  no  longer." 

After  this  no  more  was  heard  of  open  and 
unlimited  fellowship;  but  the  molecules 
were  soon  distributed  among  the  various 
trees  and  plants  of  the  field,  each  going 
where  its  inclination  led,  and  all  together 
uniting  under  the  great  laws  of  growth. 
And  then  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  a 
vital  fellowship  among  the  various  trees; 
that  over  their  apparent  diversity  and  indi- 
vidualism there  brooded  an  all-embracing 
Unity,  which,  through  the  channels  of  or- 
ganic growth,  with  its  attendant  and  in- 
evitable limitations,  was  outworking  its 
own  eternal  purpose. 

It  was  discovered  that  universal  ends  are 
achieved  only  by  narrow  and  limited  means, 
and  that  molecules  and  men  have  a  lax^er, 
freer,  and  more  fruitful  life  when  united 
by  definite,  organic  laws  than  when  repos- 
ing in  the  seemingly  boundless  freedom  of 
anarchy  and  chaos.  Solon  Laueb. 


GEORGE   WILLIAM  CURTIS. 

Among  their  many  distinguished  laymen 
there  is  none  that  American  Unitarians  more 
delight  to  honor  than  George  William  Cur- 
tis, who  is  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  and  also  of 
the  National  Unitarian  Conference.  We 
are  authorized  to  say  that  he  will  preside 
at  the  coming  meeting  of  our  National  Con- 
ference at  Saratoga.  The  following  article, 
which  we  take  from  the  Christian  Union, 
will  interest  our  readers.     Says  the  Union : — 

It  would  be  unjust  to  George  William 
Curtis,    whose  portrait  we  present  to  our 


readers  with  this  week^s  issue  of  the  Chris- 
tian Union,  to  call  him  the  American  Addi- 
son ;  for  this  would  deny  him  that  individ- 
uality of  character  which  is  always  the  trait 
of  a  true  man,  distinguishing  him  from  all 
masked  imitations.  It  is  said  that  the  first 
impression  which  Jesus  made  upon  the  Naz- 
arenes,  when  he  spoke  in  their  village  syn- 
agogue, was  that  of  grace ;  but  he  had  not 
proceeded  far  before  they  discovered  that 
grace  is  not  inconsistent  with  great  virility. 
Mr.  Curtis  is  always  graceful:  he  wears 
grace  not  as  a  garment,  but  it  is  bodied 
forth  as  the  simple  expression  of  a  soul 
hat  is  gracious.  But  it  always  is,  if  it  does 
not  always  appear,  the  grace  of  an  athlete. 
His  chosen  sobriquet,  *The  Easy  Chair,' 
does  him  scant  justice.  Whether  he 
wrestles  or  reposes,  he  is  equally  at  ease; 
and  he  throws  an  antagonist  in  combat  as 
gracefully  as  he  chats  with  a  friend.  As  an 
essayist,  he  is  the  lineal  literary  descendant 
of  Addison  and  Steele  and  Lamb,  though  he 
is  as  little  like  either  as  they  are  like  each 
other.  As  an  orator,  he  is  Americans  most 
finished  and  faultless  speaker,  with  the  per- 
fect form  of  an  Edward  Everett  or  a  Wendell 
Phillips,  but  inspired  with  a  more  intense 
earnestness  than  the  former  and  restrained 
by  a  greater  sobriety  of  judgment  than  the 
latter.  His  political  editorials  have  put 
Harper^s  Weekly  at  the  head  of  our  polit- 
ical periodical  literature  by  a  strength  with- 
out passion  and  a  style  without  artifice. 

''  But  it  is  as  a  man  that  George  William 
Curtis  will  be  remembered  after  his  writ- 
ings have  been  forgotten ;  for  his  pen  has 
been  so  busy  serving  the  present  time 
that  it  has  had  no  leisure  to  work  for  the 
future.  Bis  courageous  honor  has  made 
him  the  leader  and  almost  the  creator  of 
that  body  of  Independents  who  have  put  na- 
tional honor  above  party  victory,  and  who, 
by  daring  to  be  independent  of  political  plat- 
forms, have  effectually  rebuked  those  politi- 
cians who  have  dared  to  be  independent  of 
moral  principles.  As  a  political  leader,  his 
place  should  have  been  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  where,  indeed,  he  might 
have  been,  had  he  been  less  worthy  to  be 
there.  Though  he  can  no  longer  be  called 
a  young  man,  whether  life  is  measured  by 
years  or  deeds,  he  is  the  leader  of  the  young 
men,  who  gladly  claim  him  as  their  own; 
for  his  heart  never  grows  old.     The  same 
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manlinesd  which  he  carries  into  literature 
and  politics  he  carries  also  into  religion, 
and  has  thought  it  no  discredit  to  serve  the 
little  church  near  which  he  lives  by  reading 
to  the  congregation  on  Sabbath  mornings 
other  preachers*  sermons,  which  he  makes 
the  expression  of  his  own  religious  f^itb 
by  an  earnestness  greater  than  some  minis* 
ters  put  into  their  own  productions. 

It  is  not  often  safe  to  write  the  eulogy 
of  the  living.  We  believe  it  is  entirely 
safe  in  the  case  of  George  William  Curtis. 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 


For  forty-five  years  the  chair  of  belles- 
lettrea  in  Harvard  College  had  but  two  occu- 
pants; and  they  were  poets  whose  genius 
has  given  them  a  fair  fame  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  whose  works  are  read,  in- 
deed, wherever  the  English  language  is 
used.  Mr.  Longfellow  received  his  appoint- 
ment in  1835,  and  filled  the  chair  for  nine- 
teen years,  when  his  mantle  fell  upon  Mr. 
Lowell,  who  for  twenty-six  years  performed 
the  duties  of  the  post  in  such  a  way  as  to 
reflect  honor  upon  the  office  and  to  train  up 
hundreds  of  young  men  to  a  wise  apprecia- 
tion of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful 
in  letters.  The  university  has  had  no  mean 
advantage  from  the  fact  that  the  department 
was  thus  presided  over  for  so  long  a  time. 
It  has  been  of  great  value  to  many  college 
generations  of  young  men  that  they  have 
had  the  privilege  of  mere  association  with 
poets  whose  genius  the  whole  world  ac- 
knowledges. A  liberal  education  consists 
not  less  in  the  humanizing  influences  which 
come  from  such  associations  than  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  facts. 

Mr.  Lowell  was  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  men  who  have  stood  high  in  the 
annals  of  their  country  for  two  centuries 
and  a  half.  His  father  was  Rev.  Charles 
Lowell,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  West 
Church  (Unitarian),  Boston;  and  his  grand- 
father was  Hon.  John  Lowell,  a  lawyer  of 
eminence  and  one  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  of  Massachusetts.  The  emi- 
grant ancestor  was  Rev.  Percival  Lowell, 
who  settled  in  Newbury  in  1039.  It  was 
Hon.  John  Lowell  who  inserted  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  Massachusetts  the  words,  "All 
men  are  created  free  and  equal, "  and  after 
the  Constitution  had  been  adopted,  by  offer- 


ing to  argue  in  the  courts  that  under  it  no 
man  could  be  held  in  bondage,  led  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Commonwealth. 
We  shall  see  that  under  the  law  of  heredity 
this  fact  is  not  an  insignificant  one. 

James  Russell  Lowell  was  bom  on  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  Feb.  22,  1819,  at  his 
late  home,  Elmwood,  in  Cambridge.  The 
house  in  which  he  first  saw  the  light  is  a 
relic  of  Continental  days,  having  been  built 
by  Lieut. -Gov.  Thomas  Oliver,  between 
1703  and  1767.  It  was  purchased,  after  the 
death  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  iu 
former  owner  and  occupant,  by  the  poet's 
father,  who  greatly  improved  it  and  the  gen- 
erous surrounding  grounds.  The  situation 
is  near  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  and  the 
building  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  river 
Charles,  which  is  so  often  referred  to  in 
Mr.  Loweirs  writings. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  young  Lowell  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  College,  and  was  class 
poet.  The  promise  of  this  poem  was  not 
immediately  fulfilled;  for  the  author,  in- 
stead of  entering  upon  a  literary  career, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  or  upon  the 
ministry,  in  imitation  of  the  example  of 
his  father,  as  it  was  supposed  that  he 
would,  passed  through  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  afterwards  opened  a  law  office 
in  Boston.  His  genius  was  not,  however, 
to  be  thus  turned  from  its  natural  channel ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  young  lawyer 
gave  up  his  profession,  and  began  to  devote 
himself  to  letters.  In  1841  the  first-fruit 
of  this  change  appeared  in  a  volume  entitled 
"A  Year's  Life."  It  showed  a  vivid  imagi- 
nation, and  contained  many  beautiful  and 
striking  images,  all  of  which  gave  promise 
of  the  future  with  which  we  are  so  familiar. 
Mr.  Lowell's  next  literary  venture  was  the 
publication  of  the  Pioneer,  a  magazine  of 
criticism  and  literature,  which  he  began  in 
company  with  Robert  Carter.  It  was  too 
good  to  last  long;  and,  though  it  contained 
contributions  from  Poe,  Hawthorne,  and 
others  of  like  ability,  it  died  at  the  age  of 
three  months. 

In  1844  Mr.  Lowell's  second  volume  of 
poems  appeared,  and  was  published  in  Eng- 
land the  same  year.  It  comprised  "A 
Legend  of  Brittany,"  '^Prometheus,"  some 
sonnets,  and  miscellaneous  poems.  These 
productions   showed  growth  in  thoughtful- 
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ness  and  improTement  in  expression;  but 
there  seemed  to  careful  critics  to  be  a  want 
of  compression.  A  year  later  Mr.  Lowell 
gave  the  first  marked  evidence  of  the  love 
which  he  has  ever  had  for  our  early  liter- 
ature in  his  "Conversations  on  Some  Old 
Poets,"  a  volume  that  has  been  permitted 
to  go  out  of  print,  probably  because  the 
later  critical  essays  of  the  author  seem  to 
him  to  comprise  in  riper  form  all  that  he 
desires  to  say  on  these  themes.  In  these 
papers  we  see  the  early  expression  of  the 
critical  faculty  that  has  since  become  so 
familiar  in  Mr.  LowelPs  writings.  Amer- 
ican letters  boasts  no  other  critic  of  the 
same  breadth  of  intellect,  general  scholar- 
ship, and  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
of  other  languages.  This  broad  scholarship 
leads  him  to  make  some  references  and  to 
use  certain  words  and  illustrations  which 
are  unfamiliar  to  ordinary  readers,  and 
he  has  been  accused  of  pedantry  by  those 
who  do  not  know  how  great  is  his  familiar- 
ity with  abstruse  subjects. 

The  third  collection  of  Mr.  Lowell's  poems 
appeared  in  1848,  which  was  a  most  prolific 
year ;  for  in  it  he  gave  to  the  world  the  first 
series  of  bis  "Biglow  Papers,"  the  "Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal,"and  the  "Fable  for  Critics." 
The  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"  derives  its  in- 
terest from  the  Arthurian  romances  and  the 
story  of  the  search  for  the  Holy  Grail.  It 
is  a  tender  illustration  of  the  Saviour's 
teachings  of  love  and  good  will.  In  the 
*' Biglow  Papers"  and  the  "Fable  for 
Critics"  Mr.  Lowell  appears  as  a  humorist 
with  a  purpose  and  a  satirist  of  acuteness. 
The  "Fable  for  Critics"  is  a  review  article 
in  verse ;  and  so  just  are  the  estimates  made 
in  it  of  contemporary  writers  that  it  has  not 
yet  lost  its  interest  to  readers  who  are  study- 
ing the  growth  of  our  literature.  Both  the 
"Fable"  and  the  "Biglow  Papers"  were 
published  without  Mr.  Lowell's  name;  but 
his  identity  was  not  long  hidden.  The 
*^  Biglow  Papers"  gave  the  author  a  wide 
reputation  in  England,  where  he  seemed 
until  lately  to  be  known  rather  as  a  satirist 
than  as  the  scholarly  i)oet  that  he  is.  In 
the  "  Biglow  Papers"  he  gave  a  free  rein  to 
his  love  of  recondite  humor,  drew  with  un- 
erring precision  the  Yankee  character,  de- 
picted in  "Parson  Wilbur"  the  pedantic 
minister  of  former  days,  and  held  up  to  re- 
proach the  war  with  Mexico  and  the  system 


of  African  slavery.  In  the  last  fact  we  see 
the  infiuence  of  the  character  of  his  grand- 
father and  of  his  action  in  regard  to  slavery 
in  his  native  State.  These  papers,  like 
those  by  "Petroleum  V.  Nasby,"  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  at  first. 

Mr.  Lowell  spent  1851  and  1852  in  travel 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  being  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  Italy.  After  his  return,  in 
1854,  he  delivered  a  course  of  twelve  lectures 
before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  to 
large  and  enthusiastic  audiences,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  British  poets.  These  appear  to 
have  led  to  his  selection  as  successor  to  Mr. 
Longfellow  in  the  chair  of  helleS'letires  at 
Harvard,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1855. 

In  1857  Mr.  Lowell  accepted  the  position 
of  editor  of  the  Atlantic^  which  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co.  were  about  to  start.  To  his 
good  judgment  and  editorial  sagacity  it 
owed  its  first  success.  Mr.  Lowell  refused 
to  accept  the  new  responsibility  imless  his 
friend  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  would  agree 
to  support  him  by  frequent  contributions. 
This  Dr.  Holmes  at  first  thought  he  could 
not  do ;  but  he  was  mistaken  in  considering 
that  his  season  of  literary  productiveness 
had  closed,  and,  when  he  began  his  series  of 
"Autocrat"  papers,  the  editor  saw  that  the 
venture  was  to  be  a  success.  Mr.  Lowell  is 
wont  to  say  that  Dr.  Holmes  made  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Atlantic^  and  we  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  discriminate  between  the  claims  of 
the  wise  editor  and  the  witty  contributor. 
The  success  was  made;  and  a  stream  of 
brilliant  literature  was  set  in  motion  that 
has  not  since  stopped  flowing,  though  a  new 
generation  of  readers  and  writers  has  grown 
up.  The  publishers  have  changed  several 
times ;  but  never  has  it  had  more  generous 
support  than  from  the  present  proprietors, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Mr.  Lowell  held 
the  position  of  editor  until  the  end  of  1862, 
when  he  became  editor  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review^  in  connection  with  his  friend, 
Charles  Eliot  Korton.  Until  1872  he  con- 
tributed to  the  Review,  as  he  had  done  to 
the  Atlantic  J  political  and  literary  articles 
of  a  high  order.  Some  of  these,  like  the 
reviews  of  Chaucer,  the  "Library  of  Old 
English  Authors, "and  White's  "Shakspere," 
were  afterwards  collected  in  volumes. 

In  1864  "Fireside  Travels"  appeared. 
This  volume  was  composed  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Story,  the  sculptor  and  poet,  who 
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was  but  imperfectly  veiled  under  the  "  Storg" 
of  the  book.  One  chapter  was  devoted  to  a 
description  of  the  Cambridge  of  the  poet^s 
youth.  Another  was  entitled  "A  Moose- 
head  Journal,"  and  recounted  incidents  of 
life  in  the  Maine  woods.  The  entire  vol- 
ume is  marked  by  the  poet^s  humor  and 
practical  philosophy,  while  it  is  not  want- 
ing in  tokens  of  his  love  of  nature. 

Three  collections  of  Mr.  Loweirs  essays 
have  been  published:  "My  Study  Windows," 
in  1869;  "Among  my  Books,"  in  1870;  and 
a  second  series,  entitled  "Among  my 
Books,"  issued  in  1876.  These  are  un- 
equalled by  any  similar  writings  by  an 
American  author,  displaying  as  they  do  all 
the  scholarship,  wit,  humor,  and  acquaint- 
ance with  general  literature  for  which  Mr. 
Lowell  is  noted.  The  style  is  charming; 
and  the  reader  feels  that  he  is  not  merely 
being  pleased,  but  is  getting  information  of 
a  valuable  kind. 

Mr.  Loweirs  last  published  volume  of 
collected  poems  appeared  in  1868, — ^twenty 
years  after  the  one  which  preceded  it, — with 
the  title  "Under  the  Willows."  In  it  was 
included  his  "Commemoration  Ode,"  re- 
cited at  the  dedication  of  Memorial  Hall, 
Cambridge,  July  21,  1865.  This  has  been 
considered  Mr.  Lowell's  greatest  poem, 
though  the  poem  which  he  read  beneath  the 
"Washington  Elm,"  July  8,  1876,  is  per- 
haps its  superior.  The  "Commemoration 
Ode"  contains  a  eulogy  of  President  Lin- 
coln, concluding, — 

"The  kindly,  earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,     patient,    dreading    praise,    not 

blame, 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  Amer- 
ican. " 

The  only  volume  by  Mr.  Lowell  that  has 
not  been  mentioned  is  "The  Cathedral,"  a 
poem  which  appeared  first  in  the  Atlantic 
for  January,  1870,  and  a  second  series  of 
"Biglow  Papers"  published  in  the  same 
magazine  during  the  late  war,  which  treated 
that  subject  In  the  same  manner  as  the  war 
with  Mexico  had  been  originally  discussed 
in  the  former  series. 

Besides  the  works  that  have  been  men- 
tioned,  Mr.  Lowell  has  written  much  for  the 
press,  and  has  edited  the  poetical  works  of 
Marvell,  Donne,  Keats,  Wordsworth,  and 
Shelley,  for  the  collection  of  British  poets 
published    by    Houghton,    Mifflin    &    Co., 


which  was  under  the  general  editorial  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Lowell's  friend.  Prof.  Francis 
J.  Child  of  Harvard  University. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  two  of  Mr. 
LowelPs  trips  to  Europe.  He  was  there 
also  from  1872  to  1874,  and  during  that  so- 
journ he  received  in  person  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity the  degree  of  D.C.L.  In  1876  Presi- 
dent Hayes  honored  his  administration  by 
appointing  Mr.  Lowell  minister  to  the 
Spanish  court.  In  1880  he  was  removed  to 
the  court  of  St.  James,  and  in  both  posi- 
tions he  has  added  to  his  laurels.  Mr. 
Lowell  was  socially  the  most  successful 
minister  by  whom  our  country  has  ever  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  represented  in  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  Lowell  was  married  in  1844  to  Miss 
Maria  White  of  Watertown,  a  lady  whose 
poems  have  been  printed.  Her  death  in 
1853,  which  occurred  at  the  same  time  with 
a  birth  in  Mr.  Longfellow's  family,  gave 
rise  to  the  senior  poet's  beautiful  lines  en- 
titled "The  Two  Angels."  In  1857  Mr. 
Lowell  married  Miss  Frances  Dunlap,  niece 
of  Ex-Gov.  Dunlap  of  Maine. — Arthur 
Oilman,  in  the  Harvard  Register  for  1880. 


DR,   HALE  AND   THE  ''NATION' 
UPON  LOWELL. 


Says  Edward  Everett  Hale,  in  the  Common- 
wealth :  "The  death  of  Mr.  Lowell  will  be 
heard  with  sadness  among  all  people  who 
use  the  language  which  he  used  so  well. 

"In  this  neighborhood,  however,  which 
was  his  home,  there  is  a  world  of  personal 
recollections  of  the  utmost  tenderness, 
which  are  quiokened  by  the  announcement 
that  we  are  not  to  see  his  face  again  or 
meet  his  cordial  salutation.  He  was  gifted 
with  that  greatest  of  gifts,  the  art  of  mak- 
ing friends ;  and  in  every  circle  which  has 
known  him  there  are  pathetic  remembniD(>es 
of  the  friendships  which  he  had  formed  and 
the  steadiness  with  which  he  maintained 
them. 

"The  young  men  who  were  around  Mr, 
Lowell  in  his  college  days  knew,  fifty  years 
ago,  that  he  was  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  the  time  as  well  as  they  know  now 
that  he  has  achieved  that  promise.  The 
members  of  his  own  class,  with  perfect 
unanimity,  appointed  him  their  class  poet: 
and  this  was  not  before  he  had  written  and 
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published  poems  the  sweetness  and  tender- 
ness of  which  are  still  remembered.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  touching  anecdote,  perfectly 
authenticated,  of  the  half-plaintive  way  in 
which  dear  Dr.  Lowell,  his  revered  father, 
said  to  a  friend  that  James  had  promised 
him  that  he,  would  give  up  writing  poetry 
and  would  take  to  study.  There  is  hardly 
a  father  in  the  world  who  would  not  feel 
gratifled  if  his  son  at  the  university  made 
him  such  a  promise.  But,  as  one  recalls  the 
story  now,  it  is  simply  to  be  thankful  that 
Dr.  Lowell  misapprehended  the  precision  of 
the  promise  or  that  the  poet  found  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  make  good  his  words.  The 
instinct  of  the  poet  was  in  him,  and  it  was 
not  to  be  trampled  out  by  any  firm  resolu- 
tion of  the  student. 

"It  is  one  of  the  finest  illustrations  of  the 
readiness  with  which  America  submits  her 
diplomatic  business  to  men  of  conscience 
and  character,  without  asking  from  them 
what  is  called  a  diplomatic  education,  that 
Mr.  Lowell,  in  the  missions  to  Spain  and  to 
England,  discharged  so  admirably  the  duties 
which  were  intrusted  to  him.  If  anybody 
supposed  that  here  was  a  mere  man  of  let- 
ters, ignorant  of  the  ways  of  action  of  men 
of  affairs,  Mr.  Lowell's  despatches  unde- 
ceived them.  He  was  appointed,  as  I  sup- 
pose, to  England  simply  because  he  was 
the  most  capable  diplomatist  whom  we  had 
abroad.  He  was  sent  to  Spain  under  the 
influence  of  that  happy  tradition  which  had 
sent  Alexander  Everett  there  and  Mr.  Irving, 
with  the  view  that  a  literary  man  well  rep- 
resented this  country  in  that  nation  from 
whose  archives  half  our  history  must  be 
studied.  In  Spain,  however,  he  showed 
that  he  was  not  merely  a  man  of  letters,  but 
a  man  of  affairs;  and  the  authorities  at 
Washington  honored  the  administration 
when  they  transferred  him  to  the  post  at 
Loudon. 

"Sinc^  his  return  to  this  country,  Mr. 
Lowell  has  not  been  able  to  take  a  very 
active  part  either  in  literature  or  in  public 
affairs.  But  whoever  has  met  him  has  found 
the  old  cordiality  and  simplicity  and  the 
readiness  to  render  service  where  service 
came  within  his  power.  From  the  inex- 
haustible stores  of  his  reading  he  would  al- 
ways contribute  to  the  necessities  of  any  one 
who  applied  to  him ;  and,  with  the  freshness 
of  youth  added  to  the  experience  of  man- 


hood, he  kept  his  eyes  open  to  whatever  was 
interesting  in  the  literature  of  our  time  or 
in  the  study  of  our  language.  He  felt  the 
personal  losses  which  are  the  severest  pen- 
alty of  advancing  life.  The  last  time  I  met 
him  I  congratulated  him  that  he  was  at 
Elmwood,  and  he  said,  with  his  tender 
smile,  ^Yes,  it  is  good  to  be  there;  but  the 
house  is  full  of  ghosts. '  And  so  indeed  it 
was.  But  he  could  not  be  morose :  he  would 
not  oppress  his  friends  with  the  story  of  any 
of  his  own  regrets ;  and  the  last  and  earliest 
memories  which  we  have  of  him  are  of  his 
cordiality,  affection,  and  tender  sympathy." 

The  Nation  closes  a  long  and  excellent 
article  upon  Lowell  as  follows : — 

"It  is  too  early  to  anticipate  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity  on  Lowell's  position  in 
literature.  All  will  now  admit  him  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  finest  single  poem  yet 
produced  in  this  country,  the  'Commemora- 
tion Ode' ;  to  have  reached  in  his  *Biglow 
Papers'  the  high-water  mark  of  American 
humor ;  to  have  been  unquestionably,  despite 
all  necessary  allowances,  our  foremost  critic ; 
and  to  have  done  more,  probably,  than  any 
man  to  command  for  our  institutions,  in  all 
their  aspects,  the  respect  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  His  fame  was  not— like 
that  of  his  friend  Longfellow  or  even  like 
that  of  Cooper,  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  Bret 
Harte — international:  few  of  his  writings, 
if  any,  were  translated  into  other  languages 
than  his  own.  But  this  is,  after  all,  a 
very  uncertain  test  of  merit ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  no  American  author,  unless  it  be 
Emerson,  has  achieved  a  securer  hold  upon 
a  lasting  fame.  In  his  political  aspect, 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  his 
reputation  will  grow  with  time,  and  that,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  vigor  and  originality  of 
his  thought,  his  independence,  which  of 
late  years  brought  down  upon  him  a  shower 
of  partisan  abuse  hardly  to  be  matched  in 
any  country  or  in  any  age  for  indecency, 
will  be  rated  among  his  crowning  glories." 


The  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life. 
His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love. 

— Wordmoorth, 

Wouldst  thou  that  thy  flesh  obey  thy 
spirit,  then  let  thy  spirit  obey  thy  God. 
Thou  must  be  governed  that  thou  mayest 
govern.' — Saint  Augustine, 
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A   MOST  SIGNIFICANT  WORD  FROM 

JAPAN, 

We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  most 
significant  word  that  has  yet  come  from 
Japan  touching  the  interest  of  liberal  Chris- 
tianity there  and  at  home  is  the  following 
from  Rev.  G.  L.  Perin,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Universalist  mission  in  Tokio.  The 
August  number  of  the  Univeraaliat  Monthly 
contains  a  letter  of  considerable  length 
from  Mr.  Perin,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
ill  effects  of  orthodox  Christian  sectarian- 
ism in  Japan  and  the  disposition  that  is  ap- 
pearing among  the  broader-minded  orthodox 
missionaries,  and  especially  among  the  na- 
tive churches  and  ministers,  to  do  away 
with  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  unite 
upon  the  basis  of  the  simple  faith  at  the 
heart  of  all.  This  tendency  is  alarming  to 
the  conservative  orthodox  leaders,  but  it  is 
a  cause  of  most  sincere  rejoicing  to  Uni- 
versalists.  Unitarians,  and  all  liberals. 
How  much  will  come  of  it  of  course  cannot 
yet  be  told ;  but  the  tendency  is  unmistak- 
ably good. 

From  describing  this  Mr.  Perin  turns  to 
distinctive  liberal  Christianity,  and  in- 
quires. What  ought  its  course  in  Japan  to 
be?  Shall  we  consent  to  let  it  make  the 
mistake  of  Orthodoxy,  and  go  forward  to 
build  up  and  perpetuate  sects  and  secta- 
rianisms within  its  own  ranks;  that  is, 
shall  we  have  in  Japan  three  weak  liberal 
Christian  sects, — Unitarian,  Universalist, 
and  German  Evangelical?  Or  shall  we  do 
the  more  sensible,  the  broader,  the  nobler, 
the  more  Christian  thing, — of  uniting  all 
three  to  form  one  strong  and  efficient 
church?  All  three  teach  essentially  the 
same  views  of  truth;  all  are  aiming  at 
essentially  the  same  ends.  Why,  then, 
should  we  weaken  ourselves,  cripple  our 
work,  and  confuse  the  minds  of  the  Jap- 
anese people  by  standing  apart,  maintain- 
ing three  separate  sets  of  denominational 
machinery,  and  trying  to  build  up  three 
separate  denominations? 

We  quote  Mr.  Perin 's  strong  words : — 

"Why  should  there  be  three  liberal 
churches  [sects]  in  Japan?  I  see  no  possi- 
ble reason  for  it,  provided  there  could  be  one 
with  the  strength  of  three.  There  is  every 
reason  If  the  united  church  could  not  be  as 
strong  as  the  three,  for  there  is  ample  need 


of  all  that  can  be  done  by  us  all.  But, 
unless  the  laws  of  business  are  wholly  dif- 
ferent, when  applied  to  religious  organiza- 
tion, to  theii  application  in  all  other  enter- 
prises, then  one  needs  but  a  glance  to  see  that 
there  would  be  vast  economy  of  strength  if 
the  three  liberal  missions  of,  Jai>an  could 
unite  on  satisfactory  terms  to  form  one 
church.  Here  we  are,  German  Liberals, 
Unitarians,  and  Universalists  side  by  side, 
with  distinct  differences  in  thought,  but 
broadly  in  sympathy.  Each  one,  if  it  suc- 
ceeds denominationally,  mi^st  have  a  the- 
ological school  and  press  of  its  own.  To 
sustain  a  united  theological  school  or  a 
united  press  would  require  but  a  small  sum 
additional  to  that  now  used  for  any  one. 
While  as  to  the  general  mission  enterprises, 
it  goes  without  saying  that  a  single  commit- 
tee having  oversight  of  the  whole  field  could 
plan  more  wisely  than  three  separate  com- 
mittees working  at  random  or  each  seeking 
to  cover  the  entire  ground.  If  it  be  said 
that  there  are  shades  of  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  the  bodies,  I  anwer,  Yes ;  but 
those  differences  are  being  expressed  now: 
they  would  continue  to  be  expressed  so  far 
as  they  are  real,  and  not  fictitious,  under  a 
union  work.  But  how  much  better  to  have 
a  union  of  effort,  with  whatever  differences 
of  opinion,  than  to  have  the  same  differences 
and  a  division  of  effort  which  enfeebles  the 
whole  and  leaves  the  impression  among  the 
people  whom  we  would  convert  that  there  is 
no  common  standing-ground  among  Chris- 
tians I 

"  There  was  and  is  [is  there?]  ample  reason 
for  the  Unitarian  and  Universalist  churches 
in  America,  where  they  had  a  different  his- 
torical development;  but  it  is  a  serious 
question  whether  there  is  ample  reason  for 
us  to  go  about  it  deliberately  to  plant  the 
two  churches  side  by  side  in  a  new  country. 
I  do  not  know  if  my  opinions  are  shared  by 
even  one  Unitarian  minister  or  one  other 
Universalist  minister;  but  the  conviction 
grows  upon  me  that,  if  we  had  sufficient 
grace  of  Gk)d  in  our  hearts  and  sufficient 
business  sense  in  our  heads,  we  should  at 
least  try  to  join  hands  and  use  our  com- 
bined means  and  working  forces  to  plant 
one  strong  church  in  this  empire  which 
should  be  a  credit  to  us  all. 

"  But  now  let  no  one  who  may  happen  to 
think  such  a  plan  unfeasible  or  undesirable 
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be  alarmed.  No  one  has  even  so  much  as 
hinted  at  such  a  proposition.  Our  mission 
force  was  not  sent  to  Japan  with  instruc- 
tions to  this  end.  We  were  sent  here  with 
inatmctions  to  plant  the  faith  of  the  Uni- 
venalist  church  in  the  hearts  of  the  Japa- 
nese people.  To  this  end  we  are  working 
witb  tireless  energy,  and  are  encouraged  by 
some  signs  of  success.  And,  besides,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  union  could  not  be 
made  to  order,  no  matter  how  many  people 
should  be  agreed.  Such  results  are  attained 
only  by  growth.  Those  who  think  it  desir- 
able can  do  little  more  than  remove  artifi- 
cial barriers. 

'^I  only  suggest  that,  if — and  if — and  if — 
and  if, — then  a  union  of  forces,  an  economy 
of  money  and  labor,  is  a  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  desired. " 

What  are  these  <<  if— and  if--and  if"  that 
would  open  the  door  to  this  most  desirable 
consummation?  They  are  such  wisdom  and 
grace  on  the  part  of  each  of  our  liberal  de- 
nominations as  would  enable  us  to  prefer  the 
large  to  the  small,  the  Christian  to  the  sec- 
tarian, the  deep  things  we  have  in  common 
to  the  superficial  things  that  now  keep  us 
ai>art. 

This  word  that  comes  to  us  from  Dr. 
Perin  applies  to  more  than  Japan.  II  we 
are  not  greatly  mistaken,  it  is  a  solenm  mes- 
sage from  God  to  liberal  Christianity  in 
America.  It  has  been  written,  "A  little 
child  shall  lead  them."  Is  the  far-away 
Japan  mission  the  little  child  that  is  to  lead 
the  Unitarians  and  Universalists  of  the 
United  States  to  see  the  wastefulness  and 
wrong,  not  only  of  introducing  their  secta- 
rian differences  into  Japan,  but  of  main- 
taining them  at  home? 

Here  in  America  we  have  two  denomina- 
tions to  do  the  work  of  one.  We  are  at  the 
expense  of  maintaining  two  sets  of  denomi- 
national machinery,  from  national  organiza- 
tions down.  We  have  two  sets  of  theolog- 
ical schools  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions, neither  set  half  endowed.  We  have 
two  sets  of  periodicals,  both  crippled  for 
means  to  pay  writers,  and  consequently  nei- 
ther one-half  as  strong  or  useful  as  it  might 
be.  In  many  places  where  there  are  liberal 
Christians  enough  to  form  one  and  only  one 
strong  and  efficient  church,  we  cling  to  our 
narrow  sectarianism,  and  insist  on  two 
churches, — a  Unitarian  and  a  Universalist, 


—each  of  which  is  doomed  to  drag  out  a 
precarious  and  well-nigh  useless  existence. 
In  our  local  conferences  and  conventions  we 
insist  on  each  going  our  different  way,  and 
thus  we  have  gatherings  that  are  small  and 
discouraging,  when  they  might  be  twice  as 
large  and  far  more  than  twice  as  influential 
and  inspiring.  Our  Unitarian  Sunday- 
school  literature  goes  to  Unitarians,  and 
stops  there  i  our  Universalist  Sunday-school 
literature  goes  to  Universalists,  and  stops 
there.  Why  do  we  not  all  have  the  benefit 
of  it  all? 

And  now  we  are  setting  out  to  carry  the 
same  scheme  of  division,  weakness,  and 
wastefulness  into  the  foreign  mission  field. 

Is  it  not  time  for  somebody  to  call  a  halt? 
Has  Dr.  Perin  spoken  out  any  too  soon? 

Is  there  anything  more  important  before 
either  denomination  than  this  great  ques- 
tion of  how  we  can  bring  into  closer  fra- 
ternization and  more  practical  co-operation 
the  two  great  branches  of  our  liberal  Chris- 
tian household? 

Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that,  as  soon 
as  Universalists  and  Unitarians  get  together, 
there  will  be  a  third  company  also  to  come. 
The  independent  liberal  churches  of  the 
country — a  growing  number— earnestly  desire 
a  religious  fellowship.  So  long  as  Uni- 
versalists and  Unitarians  stand  apart,  they 
hesitate  to  come  to  either.  But  let  us  draw 
together  into  practical  unity,  not  necessarily 
of  name,  but  of  hearty  co-operation,  and 
these  independent  churches  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  us.  This  was 
conclusively  proved  by  the  effort  made  in 
Chicago  a  year  ago  to  draw  all  together  into 
a  Liberal  Christian  Alliance. 

Here  is  a  matter  that  should  come  before 
our  National  Unitarian  Conference  at  Sar- 
atoga. Nothing  announced  for  consideration 
there  is  of  so  great  importance.  The  gen- 
eral thought  of  a  closer  union  among  liberal 
Christians  has  been  In  the  minds  of  individ- 
uals a  long  time, — individual  Unitarians  as 
well  as  individual  Universalists  and  Inde- 
pendents. It  is  time  for  the  Unitarian  and 
Universalist  bodies  as  such  to  take  hold 
of  it. 

Nobody  contemplates  or  wishes  anything 
precipitate.  But  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost.  In  Japan  matters  press.  Shall  we 
have  there  three  liberal  theological  schools 
or  one?    Shall  we  have  three  periodicals  or 
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one?  Shall  we  put  into  operation  there  the 
machinery  of  three  different  liberal  Christian 
sects?  These  questions  ask  for  an  answer ; 
and  an  answer  of  some  kind  must  De  given 
without  much  delay.  Of  course,  the  Unita- 
rian body  in  America  must  take  its  share  in 
shaping  that  answer,  as  must  the  Universal- 
ist  body.  It  will  be  two  years  before  our 
National  Conference  will  meet  again.  As 
the  most  immediately  pressing  matter  is  the 
Japan  mission,  should  not  the  Conference 
give  expression  at  its  coming  meeting  in 
Saratoga  to  the  wish  of  American  Unita- 
rians to  co-operate  in  all  ways  in  their 
power  with  the  two  other  liberal  Christian 
bodies  represented  in  that  country? 

Still  more,  should  not  the  Conference 
utter  a  distinct  voice  in  favor  of  closer  fra- 
ternization and  co-operation  between  all 
liberal  Christians  in  this  country,  especially 
between  Universalists  and  Unitarians,  and 
appoint  a  strong  committee  to  consult  with 
our  Universal  ist  brethren,  and  perhaps 
others,  regarding  the  matter? 

Finally,  as  for  ourselves,  we  should  be 
glad  if  the  Conference  saw  fit  to  vote  in- 
structing its  Council,  in  place  of  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Conference  in  two  years,  to 
endeavor  to  arrange  for  a  General  Liberal 
Christian  Convention,  international  in  its 
scope,  to  be  held  at  that  time  in  Chicago,  in 
connection  with  the  World's  Fair.  We  are 
fully  convinced  that  there  should  be  such  a 
convention.  If  we  are  right,  is  it  not  high 
time  to  begin  making  plans?  And  is  not 
the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and 
Other  Christian  Churches  the  organization 
from  which  the  initiative  should  come? 

J.   T.   8. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

"Beautiful  for  situation  is  Zion,"  was  my 
exclamation  as  I  looked  for  the  first  time 
upon  the  circle  of  mountains  that  enclose 
this  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  the 
early  dawn  of  the  morning  after  my  arrival 
last  January.  The  valley  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  wide,  and  some  fifty  miles  of 
its  length  are  visible  from  the  sloping  bench 
or  tableland  upon  which  the  city  is  built. 
Behind  us  the  mountains  rise  up  directly, 
not  to  snowy  summits  in  summer,  but  to 
picturesquely  rounded  points  and  ridges, 
green  now  to  the  very  top,  treeless,  and  in 


places  craggy ;  and  before  us  smiles  the  val- 
ley; and  the  blue  hem  to  the  north-west 
against  the  darker  blue  mountain  wall  is 
the  great  lake.  The  city  is  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  valley,  and  the  land  on  which  it 
is  built  slopes  toward  the  west  and  north 
and  south.  A  very  narrow  valley  or  canon 
opens  just  back  of  the  city,  and  through  it 
comes  City  Creek,  from  which  our  water 
supply  is  chiefly  derived.  The  city  is  about 
as  large  as  Boston,  territorially  considered ; 
for,  when  the  Saints  arrived  here  in  1848, 
they  each  took  a  whole  block  in  the  new 
city,  and  they  left  the  streets  too  wide  for 
talking  across.  Each  block  contains  ten 
acres,  and  so  we  have  to  walk  only  about 
six  blocks  to  count  a  mile.  On  each  side  of 
these  great  streets  is  an  irrigation  ditch, 
flowing  with  pure  cold  water.  In  the  centre 
is  generally  a  line  of  telegraph  poles,  carry- 
ing the  wires  for  the  electric  cars  that  are 
run  on  each  side  of  the  centre.  This  elec- 
tric centre  to  the  street  gives  it  the  appear- 
ance of  two  streets  with  a  double  track  rail- 
road between  them.  Beside  the  streams  of 
water  there  is  always  a  line  of  trees,  and 
often  two  lines,  so  tiiat  the  city  seen  from 
the  hill-tops  now  looks  like  a  great  forest. 

There  are  fifty-five  thousand  people  here, 
more  than  half  Mormons,  or  of  Mormon 
parentage  or  apostates.  The  influx  of  Gen- 
tiles for  the  last  few  years  has  been  great, 
and  the  improvements  tending  to  modern- 
ize the  city  have  gone  forward  rapidly ;  and 
yet  the  eye  of  the  stranger  catches  some- 
thing at  every  turn  to  remind  him  that  he 
is  in  Zion,  the  city  of  the  Saints.  The 
stranger  distinguishes  the  Mormon  of  either 
sex  at  a  glance,  and  the  Mormon  infallibly 
knows  the  Gentile;  and  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  all  that  we  meet  are  indistin- 
guishable. 

Many  of  the  houses  are  of  adobe  bricks. 
The  rest,  with  few  exceptions,  are  of  burned 
bricks,  as  lumber  has  always  been  very  ex- 
pensive here.  The  adobe  houses  are  often 
plastered  on  the  outside,  and  painted  or 
whitewashed,  so  that  they  present  a  very 
neat  appearance.  The  intended  centre  of 
the  city  is  the  temple  block,  where  the  great 
temple  rears  its  white  granite  walls  with 
the  proportions  of  a  European  cathedral  and 
the  beauty  of  a  Chicago  grain  elevator. 
Each  way  from  this  block  the  streets  are 
numbered  and  named,  First  East,  Second 
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East,  Third  East,  and  so  on  for  each  car- 
dinal point,— a  scheme  which  entices  some 
minds  at  first  by  its  apparent  simplicity, 
but  which  in  practice  causes  such  perplexity, 
confusion  and  vexation  that  I  think  the  re- 
cording angel  has  long  since  ceased  to  note 
what  people  say  when  they  are  disappointed 
in  getting  to  the  place  they  seek. 

For  example,  a  friend  will  tell  you  that 
Mr.  Smith  lives  at  435  East  0th  South. 
You  go  there,  and  find  a  park  or  a  vacant  lot 
filled  with  docks  and  sunflowers,  and  return 
to  be  informed  that  he  meant  435  South  9th 
East.  But  the  people  here  are  patient  and 
good-natured,  and  they  are  willing  to  direct 
the  stranger  a  great  many  times  if  he  needs 
it,  as  he  generally  does ;  and  they  are  mostly 
firm  in  the  faith  that  they  have  hit  upon 
the  ideal  system  of  street  naming  and  num- 
bering. 

Oar  cause  here  has  been  prosperous,  even 
popular,  from    the    very    first.    Mr.   Eliot 
preache<l  to  about  three  hundred  people  the 
first  meeting,  and  we  have  seldom  had  less 
since    and   generally    a    greater    number. 
We  have  paid  all  our  bills  so  far;   and, 
though  the  times  are  hard,  we  expect  to  be 
self-supporting  from  this  time  forward.    We 
have  met  now  for  six  months  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Theatre,  a  theatre  built  by  President 
Brigham   Young   many  years    ago.    It  is 
quite  large,  and  is  well  arranged  and  seated, 
and  is  the  <mly  theatre  in  the  city.    We 
have  with  us  a  large  number  of  persons 
who  have  been  Mormons,  or  whose  people 
a^e  or  have  been  Mormons,  many  of  them 
people  of  influence  and  the  highest  standing 
in  the  community.    No   orthodox   church 
has  ever  attracted  this  class  as  ours  does ; 
and  now  that  it  is  done  the  wcnder  is  that 
we  never  thought  of   it   before.    All  the 
churches  have  had  high  hopes,  at  times,  of 
"converting  the  Mormons" ;  but  the  results 
have  been  almost  as  meagre  as  have  fol- 
lowed similar  efforts  at  converting  the  Jews. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  straightforward  and 
easily  seen  and  comprehended  by  an  out- 
sider.   The  Mormons  are  a  sincere  people, 
and  build  their  faith  upon  the  Bible  as  a 
whole  more  simply  and  completely  and  lit- 
erally than  any  other  church  ever  dreamed 
of  doing.    They  take  it  all.  Old  Testament 
as  well  as  the  Kew,  and  try  to  live  up  to  it 
in  all  particulars.    They  believe  in  miracles 
and  revelations  through  dreams  and  visions, 


not  simply  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  the 
prophets,  but  as  among  the  true  people  of 
God  in  all  ages.  They  heal  the  sick,  cast 
out  devils,  raise  the  dead,  and  speak  with 
tongues  now,  just  as  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
did.  At  least  this  is  what  they  believe  is 
done  now,  and  they  point  to  their  miracles 
as  showing  that  they  only  fulfil  the  word 
of  Jesus, — **These  signs  shall  follow  them 
that  believe."  They  do  not  strain  the  in- 
terpretation of  any  scripture :  they  take  all 
literally ;  and,  if  any  prophecy  seems  unful- 
filled, they  either  have  fulfilled  it  or  will  as 
soon  as  they  can  get  round  to  it.  The 
Bible  seemed  not  to  recognize  America,  and 
so  Joseph  Smith  found  the  American  part, 
showing  how  this  continent  was  peopled, 
and  how  Christ  was  prophesied  of  here  be- 
fore he  came,  and  how  he  came  here  as  well 
as  in  Asia.  Even  the  Garden  of  Eden  is 
located  as  in  Jackson  County  in  Missouri. 
Such  a  system  is  sure  to  be  outgrown  by  the 
intelligent  and  educated;  but,  as  they  let 
go  of  it,  all  belief  in  miracles  and  in  special 
inspiration  or  revelation  is  sure  to  go,  too.' 
Natural  Religion,  Theism,  Christianity  as  a 
result  of  natural  evolution,  may  have  some 
attractions ;  but  never  again  can  anything 
be  "proved**  from  the  Bible  or  come  to 
them  as  of  any  special  divine  authority.  It 
is  "Mormonism  or  nothing,"  they  say  as 
long  as  they  try  to  hold  on  to  it ;  and  then 
their  feeling  is  that  the  Mormon  Church  is 
the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  religion  of 
the  Book.  And  so,  in  increasing  numbers, 
they  come  to  us,  and  will  come  as  the  schools 
improve  and  the  masses  become  better  edu- 
cated. 

And  yet  we  labor  under  many  disadvan- 
tages, especially  in  trying  to  conduct  a  Sun- 
day-school. There  are  so  few  who  can  be 
persuaded  to  even  try  to  be  teachers,  and 
yet  for  every  teacher  we  could  form  a  class 
up  to  a  large  number  at  least.  Our  theatre, 
admirably  arranged  for  speaking  and  hear- 
ing, is  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  Sunday- 
school  ;  and  yet  it  is  the  best  we  can  do. 
My  Bible  class  is  large  and  interesting,  from 
forty  to  sixty.  We  have  no  Sunday-school 
library  and  no  money  to  get  books,  and  no 
place  to  keep  them  if  we  had  them.  And 
yet  what  an  opportunity  to  do  good  by  cir- 
culating good  books  is  here  1  I  never  saw 
anything  like  it.  A  free  libraiy  here  with 
ten  thousand  good  books  would  be  used  as 
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hardly  any  other  oity  of  this  size  would  use 
it,  and  not  anywhere  would  it  be  used  by 
people  so  hungry.  The  joy  of  my  work 
here  amid  its  perplexities  and  difficulties  is 
the  eager  reception  that  is  given  to  every 
word  printed  or  spoken  that  I  have  to  give. 

David  Utter. 

Aug.  14, 1881. 


HERESY  IN  THE  PEWS. 


A  Presbyterian  gentleman  said  to  me  the 
other  day  in  all  sincerity  that  "  nobody  be- 
lieves the  Westminster  Confession,"  but 
that  "  it  ought  not  to  be  revised  or  disturbed 
in  any  way,  because  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  founded  upon  it."  I  quote  his 
exact  words,  though  I  don't  think  he  meant 
exactly  what  he  said,  but  he  thought  he  meant 
it ;  and  his  position  in  this  matter  is  by  no 
means  exceptional.  Yet  people  who  take 
that  ground  habitually  wonder  at  and  de- 
plore what  they  call  the  irreligious  tenden- 
cies of  the  present  age,  and  they  seem  some- 
how unconscious  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  make  religion  a  mere 
amiable  and  pious  fiction,  an  outgrown 
fairy  tale.  Are  they  not  the  real  heretics 
and  the  only  heretics  in  the  Church  to-day? 
Are  they  not  guilty  of  the  most  solemn  and 
dangerous  kind  of  trifling  with  the  Christian 
gospel?  The  lingering  superstition  and  in- 
tolerance still  to*  be  found  in  many  churches 
are  bad  enough;  but  these  things  are  not 
doing  one- tenth  of  the  injury  to  the  cause 
of  religion  that  is  daily  being  done  by  that 
formal  insincerity  of  well-meaning  x>eople 
who  hold  one  doctrine  in  their  worship  and 
another  in  their  lives,  one  doctrine  in  the 
sanctuary  and  another  in  the  street,  one 
doctrine  as  members  in  good  standing  of 
some  evangelical  church,  but  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent doctrine  as  loving,  thinking,  trusting 
members  of  God*s  great  human  family. 

All  men  are  talking  of  the  heretic  who 
stands  in  the  pulpit:  of  him  who  sits  in  the 
pew  but  little  has  yet  been  said.  He  is  a 
good  man,  and  he  means  to  be  honest ;  but 
is  he  not  in  a  false  position?  He  loves  his 
brother  man,  he  worships  God  in  spirit; 
but  does  he  worship  him  in  truth?  He  de- 
lights in  charity,  in  tolerance,  and  in  lib- 
eralism— so  long  as  it  can  be  made  to  pass 
for  orthodoxy ;  but  as  a  Christian  has  he  no 
duty  regarding  honesty  and  truth?    I  should 


be  glad  if  I  could  in  any  way^elp  some  peo- 
ple to  see  the  great  wrong  which  they  are 
unintentionally  doing,  not  to  themselves 
only,  not  only  to  their  fellow-men,  but  to 
the  Christian  religion  itself  which  I  know 
they  dearly  love,  by  professing  or  even 
seeming  to  profess  as  members  of  a  Chris- 
tian church  what  as  thoughtful  men  and 
women  they  cannot  and  will  not  pretend  to 
actually  believe.  By  so  doing,  are  they  not 
publicly  making  a  mockery  of  Christian 
faith?  And  are  they  not  making  them- 
selves largely  responsible  for  the  irreligion 
and  scepticism  of  the  present  day?  No  man 
i9  to  blame  in  this  age  because  he  cannot 
decide  at  once  what  is  true;  but  any  man, 
most  of  all  he  who  calls  himself  a  Christian, 
is  to  blame  if  he  will  not  decide  for  himself 
what  is  honest.  Hobart  Clabk£. 

Plainfleld,  N.J. 


FATHER  TAYLOR, 


About  the  time  that  Mr.  Emerson's  vleir 
of  the  communion  services  made  such  a  sen- 
sation I  was  walking  home  with  Father 
Taylor,  when  a  Methodist  leader  on  bis 
other  side  was  telling  Taylor  some  awfol 
story  of  Unitarian  innovations.  ^'Brother," 
said  my  friend,  ''I  know  these  Unitarians 
better  than  you,  and  all  the  good  they  are 
doing  at  the  North  End.  Now,  if  the  tree 
is  good  and  the  fruit  good,  why  should  we 
quarrel  because  the  bark  is  a  little  bitter?'* 
The  man  was  silenced  effectually :  it  was  % 
good  sermon  on  the  text,  ''By  their  fruits 
shall  ye  know  them." 

At  a  time  when  his  throat  was  inflamed 
he  chained  me  to  pull  his  coat  when  he  had 
preached  an  hour;  but,  when  I  obeyed 
orders  with  my  utmost  vigor,  it  was  only  to 
draw  this  reply:  "Brother,  I  cannot  put 
into  port.  The  open  sea  invites  me  on :  the 
seven  spirits  before  the  throne  fill  my  sails." 

Another  Sunday,  when  a  sailor^s  elbow 
projecting  over  the  side  of  the  pew  hindered 
a  much  beflounced  lady  from  making  much 
headway,  "Messmate,"  said  Taylor,  "take  in 
your  jib-boom  and  let  that  frigate  sail  by." 

A  curious  story  of  his  last  hours  is  that, 
when  some  of  his  friends  cried  to  cheer  the 
dying  man  by  reminding  him  of  the  angels 
he  would  soon  meet,  he  replied  that  he  did 
not  want  any  other  or  better  angels  than  he 
had  known  here.  r.  w.  h. 
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UNITARIANISM. 


Religion  is  older  than  Christianity  and 
greater  than  any  organized  form  of  religion. 
As  Unitarians,  we  do  not  claim  that  our 
Church,  nor  do  we  helieve  that  any  Church, 
holds  all  truth.  We  stand  for  that  which 
has  heen  given  to  us,  and  hold  that  fidelity 
to  that  is  our  first  duty.  The  Christianity 
of  which  we  claim  to  be  a  part  may  be  said 
to  begin  with  the  sublime  doctrine  of  the 
one  God  associated  in  history  with  Abra- 
ham and  the  patriarchs.  It  was  developed 
by  Moses  and  the  law-givers,  received  a 
more  spiritual  interpretation  from  Isaiah 
and  the  prophets,  and  was  enriched  by  con- 
tributions of  Oriental  wisdom  and  the  learn- 
ing of  Greece  and  Rome.  By  Jesus  and  the 
apostles  it  was  enlarged  beyond  the  bounds 
of  any  church  or  nation,  and  was  fitted  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  world.  Since  the  first 
Christian  century  it  has  been  sometimes 
hidden  under  creeds  and  forms  of  exclusive 
churches,  but  always,  as  the  assertion  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Man,  it  has  existed  in  all  the  churches, 
even  the  most  intolerant  and  exclusive,  and 
now  at  last  comes  into  clear  light  as  a  spirit 
and  a  life,  the  light  of  the  world  and  the 
hope  of  man.  Temporarily,  the  Unitarian 
Church  accepts  the  duty  of  declaring  this 
world  gospel  as  a  denomination,  in  the  hope 
that  at  last  all  Christian  churches  will  see 
the  wickedness  and  folly  of  attempting  to 
monopolize  the  gifts  of  God,  and  will  unite 
in  the  spirit  of  their  great  Leader  for  the 
worship  of  Qod  and  the  service  of  man. 

Geobqe  Batchelob. 
Lowell,  Mass. 


ONE    UPWARD   LOOK    EACH  DAY. 


SELECTEB  FBOM  THE   POEMS  OF  JAMES 
RUSSBLL  LOWELL. 


Sunday. 
Love  Universal. 

God  scatters  love  on  every  side 
Freely  among  his  children  all, 
And  always  hearts  are  lying  open  wide. 
Wherein  some  grains  may  fall. 

There  is  no  wind  bnt  soweth  seeds 
Of  a  more  tme  and  open  life, 
Which    burst,   nnlooked    for,  into   high-sonled 
deeds, 
With  wayside  beauty  rile. 

We  find  within  these  sonls  of  onrs 
Some  wild  germs  of  a  hieher  birth. 
Which  in  the  poet's  tropic  heart  bear  flowers 
Whose  fn^prance  fills  the  earth. 


Within  the  hearts  of  all  men  lie 
These  promises  of  wider  bliss, 
Which  blossom  into  hopes  that  cannot  die, 
In  sunny  hoars  like  tnis. 

All  that  hath  been  majestical 
In  life  or  death,  since  time  began. 
Is  native  in  the  simple  heart  of  all, 
The  angel  heart  of  man. 

O,  mighty  brother-soul  of  man, 
Where'er  thou  art,  in  low  or  high, 
Thy  skyey  arches  with  exalting  span 
O'erroof  infinity ! 

Monday. 
The  Crifxs. 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment 
to  decide. 

In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the 
good  or  evil  side  ,* 

Some  great  cause,  God's  new  Messiah,  offering 
each  the  bloom  or  blight, 

Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand  and  the  sheep 
upon  the  right, 

And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  'twixt  that  dark- 
ness and  that  light. 

Hast  thou  chosen,  O  my  people,  on  whose  party 

thou  shalt  stand, 
Ere  the  Doom  from  its  worn  sandals  shakes  the 

dust  against  our  land  ? 
Though  the  cause  of  Evil  prosper,  yet  'tis  Truth 

alone  is  strong. 
And,  albeit  she  wander  outcast  now,  I  see  around 

her  throng 
Troops  of  beautiful,  tall  angels,  to  enshield  her 

from  all  wrong. 

Careless  seems  the   great   Avenger;    history's 

pages  but  reconl 
One  death-grapple  in  the  darkness  'twixt  old 

systems  and  the  Word ; 
Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold.  Wrong  forever  on 

the  throne, — 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and,  behind 

the  dim  unknown, 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch 

above  his  own. 

Then  to  side  with  Truth  is  noble  when  we  share 
her  wretched  crust. 

Ere  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit,  and  'tis 
prosperous  to  be  just ; 

Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses,  while  the  cow- 
ard stands  aside. 

Doubting  in  his  abject  spirit,  till  his  Lord  is  crn- 
cified, 

And  the  multitude  makes  virtue  of  the  faith  they 
had  denied. 

Tuesday. 
Truth  Universal. 

God  sends  his  teachers  into  every  age. 

To  every  clime  and  every  race  of  men, 

With  revelations  fitted  to  their  growth 

And  shape  of  mind,  nor  gives  the  realm  of  Truth 

Into  the  selfish  rule  of  one  sole  race : 

Therefore  each  form  of  worship  that  hath  swayed 

The  life  of  man,  and  given  it  to  grasp 

The  master-key  of  knowledge,  reverence, 

Infolds  some  germs  of  goodness  and  of  right ; 
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Else  never  had  the  eager  sonl  which  loathes 
The  slothfal  down  of  pampered  ignorance, 
Found  in  it  even  a  moment's  rest. 

There  is  an  instinct  in  the  haman  heart 
Which  makes  that  all  the  fahies  it  hath  coined. 
To  jnstifj  the  reign  of  its  belief 
And  strengthen  it  by  beauty's  right  divine, 
Veil  in  their  inner  cells  a  mystic  gift, 
Which,  like  the  hazel  twig,  in  faithful  hands. 
Points  surely  to  the  hidden  springs  of  truth. 

For,  as  in  nature  naught  is  made  in  vain, 

But  all  things  have  within  their  hull  of  use 

A  wisdom  and  a  meaning  which  may  speak 

Of  spiritual  secrets  to  the  ear 

Of  spirit,  so,  in  whatsoe'er  the  heart 

Hath  fashioned  for  a  solace  to  itself. 

To  make  its  inspiration  suit  its  creed. 

And  from  the  niggard  hands  of  falsehood  wring 

Its  needful  food  of  truth,  there  ever  is 

A  sympathy  with  Nature  which  reveals, 

Not  less  than  her  own  works,  pure  gleams  of 

light 
And  earnest  parables  of  inward  lore. 


True  Life. 


Wbdnesdat. 


Life  is  joy,  and  love  is  power, 
Death  all  fetters  doth  unbind. 

Strength  and  wisdom  only  flower 
When  we  toil  for  all  our  kind. 

Love  is  thine,  O  heart !  and  surely 
Peace  shall  also  be  thine  own ; 

For  the  heart  that  trusteth  purely 
Never  long  can  pine  alone. 

Hope  is  truth :  the  future  giveth 
More  than  present  takes  away. 

And  the  soul  forever  liveth 
Nearer  Ood  from  day  to  day. 


A  Parable* 


Thursday. 


Worn  and  footsore  was  the  Prophet, 
When  he  eained  the  holy  hill ; 

"  God  has  left  the  earth,"  he  murmured, 
**  Here  his  presence  lingers  still. 

"  God  of  all  the  olden  prophets, 
Wilt  thou  speak  with  men  no  more  ? 

Have  I  not  as  truly  served  thee 
As  thy  chosen  ones  of  yore  1 

"  Hear  me,  guider  of  m^  fathers, 
Lo !  a  humble  heart  is  mine ; 

By  thy  mercy  I  beseech  thee 
Grant  thy  servant  but  a  sign ! " 

Bowing  then  his  head,  he  listened 
For  an  answer  to  his  prayer ; 

No  loud  burst  of  thunder  followed. 
Not  a  murmur  stirred  the  air :  — 

But  the  tuft  of  moss  before  him 
Opened  while  he  waited  yet. 

And  from  out  the  rock's  hard  bosom 
Sprang  a  tender  violet. 

*' God !  I  thank  thee,"  said  the  Prophet; 

"  Hard  of  heart  and  blind  was  I, 
Looking  to  the  holy  mountain 

For  the  gift  of  prophecy. 


"  Still  thou  speakest  with  thy  children 

Freely  as  in  eld  sublime ; 
Humbleness  and  love  and  patience 

Still  give  empire  over  time. 

"  Had  I  trusted  in  my  nature, 
And  had  faith  in  lowly  things. 

Thou  thyself  wouldst  then  hare  songht  me, 
And  set  free  my  spirit's  wings. 

*'  But  I  looked  for  signs  and  wonders. 
That  o'er  men  should  give  me  away ; 

Thirsting  to  be  more  than  mortal, 
I  was  even  less  than  clay. 

"  Ere  I  entered  on  my  journey. 

As  I  girt  my  loins  to  start, 
Kan  to  me  my  little  daughter. 

The  beloved  of  my  heart. 

"  In  her  hand  she  held  a  flower 

Like  to  this  as  like  may  be, 
Which,  beside  my  very  threshold. 

She  had  plucked  and  brought  to  me." 

Fbiday. 
A  Sonnet, 

"  For  true  nobleness  I  seek  in  vain, 
In  woman  and  in  man  I  find  it  not ; 
I  almost  weary  of  my  earthly  lot. 
My  life-springs  are  dried  up   with    bnmiog 

pain. 
Thou  findst  it  not  ?     I  pray  thee  look  again. 
Look  inward  through  the  depths  of  thine  owd 

soul. 
How  is  it  with  thee  ?    Art  thoa  sound  and 

whole  ? 
Doth    narrow  search   show  thee  no  earthlj 

stain? 
Be  noble  !  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead, 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own : 
Then  wilt  thou  see  it  gleam  in  many  eyes, 
Then  will  pure  light  around  thv  path  be  shed, 
And  thou  wilt  nevermore  be  sad  and  lone. 

Satusdjlt. 
Philanthropy, 

He's  true  to  God  who's  true  to  man:  wherever 
wrong  is  done. 

To  the  humblest  and  the  weakest,  'neath  the  all- 
beholding  sun, 

That  wrong  is  also  done  to  us;  and  they  are 
slaves  most  base. 

Whose  love  of  right  is  for  themselves,  and  cot 
for  all  their  race. 

God  works  for  all.    Ye  cannot  hem  the  hope  of 

being  free 
With  parallels  of  latitude,  with  mountain-range 

or  sea. 
Put  golden  padlocks  on  Truth's  lips,  be  callous 

as  ye  will, 
From  soul  to  soul  o'er  aU  the  world  leaps  oae 

electric  thrill. 

'Tis  ours  to  save  our  brethren  with  peace  and 

love,  to  win 
Their  darkened    hearts   from    error,  ere   th€j 

harden  it  to  sin; 
But  if  before  his  duty  num  with  lisUess  spirit 

stands. 
Erelong  the  great  Avenger  takes  the  work  from 

out  his  hands. 
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CREED  SQUEEZING. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES, 


In  the  periodic  eruptions  of  heresy  from 
the  old  volcanic  craters  of  Orthodoxy,  the 
creeds  are  slowly  getting  buried  out  of 
sight. 

To  the  average  on-looker  of  any  religious 
belief,  who  appreciates  intellectual  prog- 
ress, this  is  eminently  satisfactory.  But 
the  few  to  whom  the  elaborate  inexplica- 
bilities  of  creed  utterance  are  sweet  much 
deplore  the  obliterating  process.  As  they 
cannot,  however,  extricate  their  favorite 
dogmas  from  the  steady  pressure  of  modern 
criticism,  they  busy  themselves  in  endeavor- 
ing to  save  the  juice. 

The  latest  effort  of  this  kind  is  that  of 
Mr.  Spurgeon  et  al.,  who  publish  what  may 
be  called  an  extract  of  creed.  For  any  one 
desiring  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  creed 
taste,  we  know  of  no  preparation  that  bet- 
ter preserves  the  genuine  flavor.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

We,  the  undersigned,  banded  together  in 
fraternal  union,  observing  with  growing 
pain  and  sorrow  the  loosening  hold  of  many 
upon  the  truths  of  revelation,  are  con- 
strained to  avow  our  firmest  belief  in  the 
verbal  inspiration  of  all  Holy  Scripture  as 
originally  given.  To  us  the  Bible  does  not 
merely  contain  the  Word  of  God,  but  it  is 
the  Word  of  God.  From  beginning  to  end 
we  accept  it,  believe  it,  and  continue  to 
preach  it.  To  us  the  Old  Testament  is  no 
less  inspired  than  the  New.  The  Book  is 
an  organic  whole.  Reverence  for  the  New 
Testament,  accompanied  by  scepticism  as  to 
the  Old,  appears  to  us  absurd.  The  two 
must  stand  or  fall  together.  We  accept 
Christ's  own  verdict  concerning  ''Moses  and 
all  the  prophets"  in  preference  to  any  of 
the  supposed  discoveries  of  so-called  higher 
criticism. 

We  hold  and  maintain  the  truths  generally 
known  as  "the  doctrines  of  grace.''  The 
Electing  Love  of  God  the  Father,  the 
Propitiatory  and  Substitutionary  Sacrifice  of 
bis  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  Regeneration  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Imputation  of  Christ *s 
Righteousness,  the  Justification  of  the  sin- 
ner (once  for  all)  by  faith,  his  walk  in  new- 
ness of  life  and  growth  in  grace  by  the 
active  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
the  Priestly  Intercession  of  our  Lord  Jesus, 
as  also  the  hopeless  perdition  of  all  who 
reject  the  Saviour,  according  to  the  words 
of  the  Lord  in  Matthew  xxv.  46,  ''These 
shall  go  away  into  eternal  punishment, "  are, 
in  our  judgment,  revealed  and  fundamental 
truths.  Our  hope  is  the  Personal  Pre-mil- 
lennial  Return  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  glory. 


Announcement  is  made  on  another  page  of 
the  great  Unitarian  event  of  the  season, — 
the  meeting  of  our  National  Conference,  at 
Saratoga,  from  the  21st  to  the  24th 
of  the  present  month.  The  summons  once 
more  to  the  old  place,  where  so  many  in- 
spiring meetings  of  the  Conference  have 
been  held,  will  be  to  many  a  pleasant 
one.  We  trust  the  representation  of  our 
churches  will  be  large,  and  the  spirit  earnest. 
In  most  parts  of  the  country  our  churches  are 
few  and  widely  separated.  All  the  more  im- 
portant, therefore,  are  these  national  gather- 
ings which  bring  great  multitudes  together, 
and  give  an  opportunity  for  lonely  workers  to 
meet  other  workers,  and  to  gain  a  sense  of 
comradeship,  and  that  inspiration  that  comes 
from  numbers.  Liberal  Christianity  has  an 
immensely  important  work  to  do  in  these 
United  States.  May  the  Conference  help  us 
all  to  realize  this  as  never  before  I 


It  seems  likely  that  our  missions  in  Japan 
will  thrust  upon  the  Unitarian  and  Uni- 
versalist  bodies  in  this  country  some  larger 
and  more  important  questions  than  we  had 
dreamed.  In  the  article  on  another  page 
entitled  "A  Most  Significant  Word  from 
Japan"  we  indicate  briefly  what  some  of 
these  questions  are. 


A  meeting  of  some  forty  leading  Unita- 
rian ministers  and  laymen  was  held  in  Bos- 
ton last  May,  during  Anniversary  Week,  to 
consider  the  general  subject  of  Unitarian 
periodicals.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
Unitarian  Review  will  not  be  continued 
longer  than  through  the  present  year.  The 
limited  circulation  which  it  is  able  to  secure 
does  not  seem,  to  some  of  the  Directors  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  to  war- 
rant a  continued  appropriation  of  $3,000  a 
year, — the  sum  which  it  has  been  found  nec- 
essary for  some  years  past  to  appropriate,  to 
carry  on  the  Review  in  its  present  form. 

Ought  we  to  have  something  else  in  the 
place  of  the  Review?  and,  if  so,  what? 
These  were  the  questions  before  the  meeting. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Crooker  proposed  a  plan  for  a 
theological  Quarterly,  to  be  international 
and,  to  some  extent,  interdenominational  in 
its  character.  The  plan  met  with  consider- 
able favor.     There  seems  to  be  little  room 
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for  doubt  that  a  high-class  review,  to  be  the 
exponent  of  the  advanced  and  more  indepen- 
dent religions  scholarship  of  the  time,  is  a 
real  need.  The  question  is,  how  to  raise 
the  money  necessary  to  insure  its  success. 
Of  course,  changing  from  a  monthly  to  a 
quarterly  would  greatly  lessen  the  expense, 
and  making  the  publication  interdenomina- 
tional and  international  would  much  enlarge 
its  constituency.  Have  we  not  men  or 
women  of  means  among  us  who  would  be 
glad  to  establish  and  endow  such  a  high- 
class  quarterly?  The  subject  may  come  up 
for  further  consideration  at  Saratoga. 


The  missionary  spirit  is  undoubtedly 
growing  in  the  Unitarian  body.  But  there 
is  still  room  for  Improvement.  If  our  lib- 
eral faith  is  good  for  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren, it  will  be  good  for  others,  and  we 
ought  to  help  them  to  get  it.  Mr.  Savage 
well  says:  "The two  or  three  great  religions 
of  the  world  that  are  of  any  historic  signifi- 
cance have  been  missionary  religions.  The 
people  believed  so  thoroughly  that  they  had 
the  truth  that  the  world  needed  that  they 
felt  impelled  not  simply  to  live  it  out  at 
home,  but  to  bestow  it  as  broadly  and  freely 
as  the  sunshine  or  the  rain.  So  one  of  two 
things  must  be  true, — either  Unitarianism  is 
worth  giving  to  other  people  or  it  is  not 
worth  keeping  ourselves.  If  It  be  God^s 
truth, — and,  if  it  be  not,  let  us  surrender  it, 
— then  we  are  under  the  highest  obligations 
to  do  what  we  can  to  give  it  to  all  man- 
kind."   

Of  the  fundamental  faiths  of  Unitarian- 
ism, "one  God  whose  nature  is  goodness 
and  love,  the  oneness  of  man  with  God, 
and,  therefore,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  final  triumph  of  good  over  evil  in 
the  universe,"  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke  says, 
"  These  are  iiot  dogmas:  they  are  the  eternal 
truths,    about    which    dogmas    are    made." 


That  is  an  inspiring  fact  which  Mrs.  Suth- 
erland Orr  tells  us  in  her  recently  published 
Life  of  Browning,  that  the  great  poet  took 
up  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Spanish  after 
he  had  passed  his  seventieth  year.  And 
why  not?  He  is  the  wisest  soul  who  most 
defies  age.  See  what  Gladstone  is  doing  at 
past  eighty.  And  Martineau,  since  he  was 
eighty,  has  given  the  world  the  greatest 
books  of  his  life. 


Are  there  not  signs  of  a  closer  and  more 
rigid  drawing  of  theological  lines  in  the  or- 
thodox bodies?  The  action  of  the  Presby- 
terians regarding  Dr.  Briggs,  and  of  the 
Episcopalians  regarding  Mr.  MacQueary  and 
Dr.  Newton,  and  the  persistent  effort  made 
to  keep  Phillips  Brooks  out  of  the  bishop's 
ofiSce  seem  to  indicate  as  much.  The  dec- 
larations uttered  In  the  recent  International 
Congregational  Council  in  London,  to  the 
effect  that  Unitarians  are  not  to  be  fellow- 
shipped,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Methodists 
and  Presbyterians  in  Saratoga  to  allow  us  to 
use  their  churches  for  our  coming  Confer- 
ence, seem  to  point  in  the  same  directioD. 
Nor  is  all  this  strange.  With  liberal  thought 
creeping  into  the  orthodox  folds  eyerywhere, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  shepherds 
begin  to  wake  up,  mend  the  gates,  stop  the 
cracks,  and  strengthen  the  cmmbling  walls. 
We  sometimes  flatter  ourselves  that  the  age 
of  theological  controversy  is  past,  and, 
therefore,  that  Unitarianism  has  no  further 
controversial  work  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  the 
signs  seem  to  indicate  that  the  profoundest 
possible  theological  controversies  are  coming 
to  the  whole  religious  world,— controTersies 
that  no  church  can  escape,  least  of  all  one 
that  is  in  the  van  of  thought,  as  ours  is. 


And,  after  all,    is   controversy  the  thing 
most  to  be  feared  in  the  religious  world? 
Is  it  not  better  than  superstition?    Is  ii  not 
better  than  indifiference?    Have  not  the  ages 
of  religious  progress  and  reform  always  been 
ages  of  controversy?    We  cannot  escape  con- 
troversy except  by  abandoning  our  place  in 
the  advancing  army  of  truth.     The  army  has 
fighting   to   do, — nothing  is    more    certain 
than  that.     We  must  either  participate  or 
desert.     If  we  are  not  cowards  and  traitors, 
we  shall  keep  the  post  where  God  has  pat 
us.     It  is  only  by  the  grappling  of    tmth 
with  error  that  error  is  overcome.     Let  con- 
troversy be  lifted  up  out  of  all  bitterness  and 
unfairness  on  to  the  plane  of  candor,  let  its 
aim  be  not  personal  victory,  but  the  advance- 
ment of  truth,  and  the  evil  passes  away. 


Kecreation  that  fascinates  and  demoralizes 
and  makes  regular  work  irksome  is  bad. 
Recreation  that  rests  and  sends  one  back  to 
his  work  with  renewed  strength  and  ardor 
is  good.  We  trust  it  is  the  latter  that  has 
come  to  our  ministers  and  other  workers  as 
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the  result  of  the  closing  of  churches  and  the 
suspension  of  religious  activities  of  the  past 
two  months.  We  have  had  our  rest  and 
healthful  diversion.  Now  for  a  year  of  glad 
and  earnest  labor, — labor  with  all  our 
strength  and  with  our  whole  hearts  in  it ! 


Now  is  the  time  when  plans  for  church 
work  must  be  made.  The  strong  minister 
and  the  efficient  church  make  plans  and 
carry  them  out,  and  do  little  drifting.  As 
another  year  of  activity  confronts  us,  plans 
are  to  be  formed  and  set  on  foot  for  the 
Sunday-school,  for  the  Bible  classes,  for  the 
Women's  Auxiliary,  for  the  Unity  Club,  for 
the  Guild,  for  the  King's  Daughters  or  Lend 
a  Hand  society,  for  evening  services,  for 
missionary  preaching,  systematic  tract  and 
literature  distribution,  for  temperance  work, 
for  philanthropic  and  charitable  work,  for 
the  social  life  of  the  parish,  for  home 
finances,  for  denominational  finances.  In 
this  work  of  planning,  two  or  three  things 
may  to  advantage  be  borne  in  mind.  One 
is,  to  be  sure  and  do  it.  A  other  is,  to  do 
it  promptly,  courageously,  nd  without  apol- 
ogy. Another  is  not  to  expect  perfection, 
but  to  remember  that  a  poor  plan  well  car- 
ried out  is  far  better  than  no  plan.  Still 
further,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  get  persons  to  help  you 
work  is  to  get  them  to  help  you  make  your 
plans  for  work. 


TEMPERANCE  NOTES, 


The  regular  business  meeting  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  Temperance  Society  will  be 
held  at  Saratoga  in  connection  wtih  the  Na- 
tional Conference.  The  business  will  consist 
of  reports,  the  election  of  officers,  and  the 
consideration  of  amendments  to  the  consti- 
tution ofFered  two  years  ago.  The  principal 
one  relates  to  membership,  and  provides  for 
an  individual  membership  in  addition  to 
that  of  branch  societies  in  churches.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  omit  the  word  *' church"  in 
the  name  of  the  society,  calling  it  simply 
"The  Unitarian  Temperance  Society." 

Either  we  must  abridge  and  break  down 
the  liquor  business,  or  it  will  ruin  and  de- 
stroy us  in  l>ody  and  soul,  in  home  and 
State.  There  is  but  one  solution  of  the 
problem  that  promises  any  safety  to  our- 
selves and  our  homes.  The  liquor  business 
must  be  made  disreputable,  it  must  be  made 
unprofitable,  and,  lastly,  it  must  be  made 
impossible.  The  first  step  has  already  been 
taken,  when,  in  California,  the  saloon  busi- 
ness, especially,  is  recognized  as  a  dishon- 


orable, a  disgraceful  occupation.  The  very 
man  who  patronizes  the  open  bar  despises 
the  man  who  serves  him  behind  it.  The 
second  step  has  been  taken  in  many  com- 
munities and  even  States  of  our  Union,  which 
have  so  heavily  taxed  and  so  restricted  the 
saloon  as  to  make  it  unprofitable,  and  drive 
most,  if  not  all,  saloon-keepers  out  of  the 
business.  Some  day,  and  soon,  too,  we 
shall  pursue  this  course  in  California.  Ulti- 
mately, the  last  step  will  be  taken,  and  the 
saloon  will  be  made  impossible  either  by  a 
high  taxation  that  breaks  it  down  or  by  its 
absolute  prohibition.  This  step,  also,  has 
been  taken  by  many  communities  and 
States,  and  their  number  is  daily  increas- 
ing.— Rev,  Charles  W,  Wendte, 

don't  send  my  boy  whebe  youb   gibl 

can't  go. 

Don't  send  my  boy  where  your  girl  can't  go, 
And  say,  *' There's  no  danger  for  boys,  you 

know. 
Because  they  all  have  their  wild  oats    to 

sow." 
There  is  no  more  excuse  for  my  boy  to  be 

low 
Than  your  girl.     Then  please  do  not  tell 

him  so. 
This  world's  old  lie  is  a  boy's  worst  foe. 

Don't  allow  him  to  go  into  places  of  sin, 
And  then  to  your  hearts  and  homes    take 

him  in, 
Saying :  "  Oh,  for  a  boy  there  is  nothing  to 

fear, 
And  it  don't  matter  much  if  he  does  drink 

beer. 
He  will  stop  by  and  by, — it  was  always  so, — 
All  men  and  boys  have  wild  oats  to  sow." 

Tou  tell  them  this,  and  they  think  it  is  so. 
Not  foreseeing  that,  sown,  those  seeds  will 

grow. 
To  them  the  harvest  is  hidden  from  view, 
Until,  too  late,  the  sowing  they  rue ; 
For,  at  last,  their  horror-struck  souls  will 

see 
What   the    outcome    of    sowing    wild   oats 

must  be. 

Don't  send  my  boy  where  your  girl  can't  go, — 
For  a  boy  or  a  girl  sin  is  sin,  you  know ; 
And  my  baby-boy's  hands  are  as  clean  and 

white 
And  his  heart   Is  as  pure  as   your  girl's 

to-night. 

Drunkenness  is  a  disease  in  America  with 
the  proportions  of  a  pestilence.  The 
method  of  socialism  is  to  send  the  constable 
to  close  the  saloon:  the  method  of  Chris- 
tianity is  to  send  the  teacher  and  the  preacher 
to  make  the  man  strong  enough  to  control 
his  own  appetite.  I  am  not  here  discussing 
which  of  these  methods  is  the  better;  and 
what  I  have  said  above  I  repeat, — that  they 
are  not  mutually  exclusive.  It  is  legitimate, 
however,  even  if  hardly  necessary,  to  say 
that  I  have  more  faith  in  education  than  in 
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the  Force  Bill,  in  the  methods  of  John  B. 
Gough  than  in  those  of  Xeal  Dow. — Lyman 
Abbotty  in  the  Arena. 

Omaha's  saloons  and  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion pay  immense  sums  yearly  to  Omaha's 
school  fund.  But  is  the  cause  of  education 
promoted  thereby?  A  suggestive  answer  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  total  enrolment  of 
school  children  is  only  about  one-half  of  the 
school  population,  and  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance is  only  about  one- third  the  total 
school  population.  Thus  does  vice  promote 
virtue,  and  blood  money  educate  innocence  1 
The  Voice. 

The  Union  Signal  for  February  12  con- 
tains an  address  of  Abraham  Lincoln  before 
a  Springfield  temperance  society,  delivered 
on  the  22d  of  February,  1842,  said  to  be  his 
first  address.  It  is  prophetic  of  things  to 
come:  '^And  when  the  victory  shall  be  com- 
plete,— when  there  shall  be  neither  a  slave 
nor  a  drunkard  on  the  earth, — how  proud 
the  title  of  that  land  which  may  truly 
claim  to  be  the  birthplace  and  the  cradle  of 
both  those  revolutions  that  shall  have  ended 
in  that  victory  I  How  noblv  distinguished 
that  people  who  shall  have  planted  and  nurt- 
ured to  maturity  both  the  political  and  moral 
freedom  of  their  species. "—  Unity. 

C.  R.  Eliot. 
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Abstract  of  Paper  given  b^ore  Toting  Peo- 
ple's Guild  of  Wellesley  HilU,  Mass. 

What  mother,  looking  at  the  helpless 
little  being  given  to  her  care,  has  not  pon- 
dered long  and  earnestly  on  the  wonderful 
mystery  of  its  development?  The  aimless 
movement  of  the  tiny  hand,  as  yet  uncon- 
trolled by  the  voill^  gives  no  definite  promise 
of  the  future.  The  eye  tells  no  story  of 
emotions:  it  only  speaks  the  placidity  of 
the  una  wakened.  The  tender  lips  move  not 
in  communion  of  human  speech :  they  utter 
only  the  unconscious  wail  of  physical  dis- 
comfort. And  yet  the  mother  knows — she 
feels  as  no  one  else — the  infinite  possibility 
of  that  physical  and  mental  life.  She  won- 
ders if  the  tiny  hand  will  grow  in  brawn 
and  muscle  to  grapple  with  the  practical  re- 
alities of  life.  Perhaps  it  may  be  trained 
to  sweep  the  chords  of  poesy  and  song  for 
the  elevation  of  his  fellow-men.  Will  love 
and  intelligence  speak  from  the  kindling  eye 
or  sodden  brutality  darken  the  ^'  windows  of 
the  soul"?  Are  the  feet  destined  to  walk 
along  the  upland  way  or  the  martyr's  road, 
the  lips  to  utter  only  sighs  and  groans  or 
swell  the  anthem  of  immortality?  The 
thoughtful  tremble  at  the  responsibility  rest- 
ing upon  them. 

We  have  learned  something  of  what  phys- 
ical training  will  do  for  the  body.  America 
is  waking  to  needs  in  this  direction.     Man- 


ual training  is  assuming  an  importance  un* 
recognized  twenty-five  years  ago.  A  symmet- 
rically developed  mind  cannot  coexist  with 
physical  malformation.  In  a  race  or  nation 
healthy  minds  mean  healthy  bodies,  and  the 
reverse  is  true.  We  are  as  yet  only  placing 
our  feet  in  the  right  direction.  When  I  see 
the  care  taken  of  little  children,  the  intelli- 
gent and  thoughtful  consideration  given  to 
their  food  and  clothing,  though  I  feel  that 
much  more  remains  to  learn  and  do,  I  am 
sure  we  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  a  more 
perfect  manhood  and  womanhood.  In  the 
matter  of  intellectual  cultivation  are  we 
also  iii  the  right  way?  A  grave  question, 
with  as  many  answers  as  communities.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  we  have  overrated 
the  educational  Influence  from  books  alone, 
especially  with  our  girls.  With  boys  other 
factors  have  come  in  to  lessen  the  dangen 
attending  a  life  wholly  given  to  study. 

Yet  I  glory  in  the  educational  advantages 
our  girls  have  to-day ;  and  I  would  give  to 
every  boy  or  girl,  rich  or  poor,  to  whom  it 
would  be  a  true  educator^  a  developer  of 
power,  a  collegiate  coiurse;  and  I  would 
withhold  it  from  the  boy  or  girl,  however 
circumstanced,  to  whom  it  would  not  be  all 
this.  For  many,  a  practical  business  is  the 
best  educator.  It  does  not  seem  wise  to  at- 
tempt to  fashion  all  children  to  the  same 
pattern.  Some  will  be  misfits  if  we  attempt 
it.  Light  thrown  on  one  point  reflects  to 
others;  and  I  hope  this  from  manual  and 
all  physical  trainihg, — that,  when  one  has 
learned  to  balance  his  physical  powers,  he 
will  instinctively  adjust  his  mental  gifts. 

If,  then,  grave  problems  meet  us  on  every 
side  in  these  more  tangible  matters  in  life, 
who  shall  wonder  that  we  fail  to  compre- 
hend our  spiritual  natures?  Our  inner  selves 
are  to  us  almost  an  undiscovered  land. 
There  are  no  delusions  so  complete  as  those 
we  cherish  concerning  ourselves,  no  eyes 
so  blinded  as  those  turned  in  upon  our  own 
motives,  nothing  so  little  understood  by  ns 
as  the  mainspring  of  our  own  actions. 
This  has  its  cheering  as  well  as  its  depress- 
ing side.  The  words  of  Jesus  apply  to  ns 
all, — ^** Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do."  It  is  true  we  do  not 
and  cannot  realize  the  remote  results  of  our 
commonest  acts:  even  the  smallest  sin  of 
omission  may  entail  disaster.  Tet  I  beliere 
we  often  see  these  failings,  weaknesses, 
sins  of  ours,  far  more  readily  than  we  see 
and  admit  our  good  deeds  and  tendencies. 
We  need  to  hear  what  Jesus  hy  his  l[ft  is 
constantly  saying, — Father,  forgive  them: 
for  they  know  not  how  much  of  thee  is  in 
them.  We  are  weak  of  faith:  we  cannot 
believe  in  our  God-given  inheritance.  Men 
go  on,  day  in  and  day  out,  ''till  years 
make  up  the  sum  of  life,"  grieving  for  sins 
that  are  perhaps  not  violations  of  God's 
laws  at  all,  but  simply  offences  against  the 
customs  of  men.'  We  are  so  surrounded  by 
these  conventionalities  of  thought  that  have 
grown  out  of  some  need,  perhaps  no  longer 
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existing,  that  we  approye  and  condemn  our 
own  and  others*   lives  by  them  heedlessly. 
Does  not    Jesus    warn    us    when  he  says, 
"Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged"?    Judge 
not  even  yourselyes  by  laws  which  may  be 
false  or  which  you  imperfectly  comprehend. 
If   you   are  trying  to  live   worthily,    have 
faith  in  your  Father.     Leave  judgment  to 
the  Power  that  alone  sees  and  knows  all. 
The  Power  which  made  your  life  a  resultant 
of  many  inherited  traits,  the  Power  which 
has    perhaps    placed    your  life   in    contact 
with  some  other  life  seemingly  at  variance 
in  purpose,  will  judge  you  by  other  stand- 
ards than  it  is  possible  for  you  to  use  for 
yourself.     Two  divergent  souls  chained  to- 
gether by  circumstance  have  in  life  no  op- 
portunity to  see  each  other  in  perspective. 
So  situated,  daily  intercourse  means  the  fric- 
tion which  wears  the  character,  as  do  the 
wave-beats  the  rocky  coast  of  our  New  Eng- 
land.     The    end    finds    them    scarred    and 
seamed  with  the  struggle  to  maintain  integ- 
rity of  purpose.     Such  being  our    lot,    if, 
like  the  bluff,  we  have  by  God^s  grace  with- 
stood the  inroads  of  life's  struggle,  so  much 
the  better  for  the  sandy  beach  beyond,  the 
weaker  ones  we  may  have  unconsciously  de- 
fended.    To  the  eye  which  sees  the  life  as  a 
whole,  it  is  grander  and  of  stronger  beauty 
lor  the  warfare;  more  lovely,  also,  if  per- 
chance the  tide  has  brought  to  it  the  various 
germs  of  sea  life  which  may  lodge  in  its 
fissures,  the  pimpernel  and  mosses  to  beau- 
tify and  glorify  its  very  ruggedness.     And 
we  are  to  remember  that  of  that  other  life 
which  seems  to  dwarf  our  own  we  may  not 
judge.     If  one  life  varies  from  the  right,  so 
sorely  does  the  other.     No  human  life  can 
be  a  standard  for  any  other.     I  sometimes 
think  we  may  not  be  so  responsible  for  the 
outcome  of  our  individual  lives  as  we  are  in- 
clined to  think.     An  infinite,  beneficent  In- 
telligence must  govern   in  a  way  far,    far 
beyond  the  power  of  our  littleness  to  know. 
The  great  schemes  of  God  are  not  to  be  com- 
prehended by  finite  man.     So  that,  even  if 
we  could  shape  our  lives,  unhindered,  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  highest  ideal,  should  we 
not  at  last  in  the  Divine  Light  find  our 
highest    too   low?    Believe,   therefore,   that 
^'your  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye  have 
need  of';,  that,  although  "it  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  ye  shall  be,"  it  will  be  fairer 
snd  better  for  all  men  than  we  can  dream. 

Mary  Clarke  Smith. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Guild  Alliance  there  was  a  suggestion 
made  in  regard  to  having  a  paper  published 
'^  the  interest  of  guilds  in  general.  Al- 
f^ady  individual  societies  have  published 
monthlies.  Since  the  anniversary  there  has 
been  the  further  suggestion  that  a  paper  in 
the  interest  of  young  people ^s  movements  in 
the  church  might  be  more  feasibly  started 
and  carried  on.  A  committee  of  the  Alli- 
ance will  soon  be  called  to  consider  the 
matter. 


At  the  Wednesday  morning  meeting  at 
Weirs,  July  20,  Miss  Brown  spoke  in  regard 
to  religious  culture  for  young  people,  and, 
we  understand,  gave  some  share  of  her 
remarks  to  guilds. 

Mr.  Fenn  makes  the  suggestion,  which 
surely  could  be  carried  out  in  many  places, 
as  soon  as  the  guilds  become  numeroas 
enough,  that  they  should  start  Sunday-school 
services,  and  follow  these  in  time  with 
church  services  in  sections  where  no  liberal 
preaching  had  been  heard. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  our  movement 
will  get  recognition  at  the  National  Confer- 
ence along  s^ith  the  Sunday  School  Society, 
Unity  Clabs,  and  the  temperance  work,  as 
in  general  forming  one  feature  of  young 
people's  work.  Rev.  £.  A.  Horton  will 
have  charge  of  a  meeting  for  this  purpose. 

B.  R.  BuLKKLKY,  PreHdenU 
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CHARLES  ROBmSON. 

The  sunshine  of  midsummer  has  been 
clouded  to  many  of  us  by  the  tidings  that 
Charles  Robinson  was  dead.  And  there  are 
sure  to  be  as  many  to  whom  these  words 
will  come  in  Unitarian  circles  who  have 
known  his  worth  and  will  feel  his  loss.  He 
was  a  man  of  more  than  common  strength, 
integrity,  and  moral  worth.  Sprung  from 
the  best  Massachusetts  stock,  out  of  a 
stanch  old  Middlesex  family,  he  exhibited 
in  his  whole  life  the  best  traits  of  our 
American  life.  He  was  a  man  of  the  largest 
practical  wisdom,  yet  tender  and  susceptible 
to  the  finest  things  in  life.  He  had  a  faith 
in  divine  realities  far  above  the  narrow 
definitions  of  the  sects;  yet  he  gave  his 
sympathy  and  support  to  the  church  with 
which  his  sympathies  and  associations  fell 
with  unstinted  liberality.  He  was  the  friend 
and  trusted  adviser  of  some  of  our  foremost 
clergymen  and  laymen,  and  one  of  a  little 
group  in  Boston  to  whose  wise  foresight 
and  prudent  devisings  our  church  owes  some 
of  her  stablest  institutions.  Especially  did 
he  give  to  Tufts  College  his  warmest  sup- 
port, and  he  w^as  ever  counted  among  the 
wisest  and  most  helpful  of  its  counsellors. 
Thank  God  for  such  men,  and  especially  for 
their  works  which  follow  theml 

LONG   PASTORATES. 

The  recent  observance  at  Minneapolis  of 
the  twenty- fifth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Tuttle's 
settlement  as  pastor  was  an  occasion  of  rare 
interest  to  our  whole  church.  No  man  ever 
deserved  the  praise  and  honor  bestowed 
upon  him  more  thoroughly  than  Dr.  Tuttle's 
and  no  pastor  among  us  has  done  a  more 
exemplary  work  than  he.  The  witnesses  to 
his  devoted  and  fruitful  pastorate  were  pres- 
ent in  force,  and  spoke  with  no  uncertain 
voices.      It   was    interesting  to  note    how 
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much  of  this  testimony  would  probably  have 
been  unavailable  but  for  the  length  of  time 
which  Dr.  Tuttle  had  dwelt  In  the  city  of 
his  choice,  and  the  opportunity  which  had 
thus  been  given  to  his  fellow-citizens  as 
well  as  to  his  parishioners  to  become  well 
acquainted  with  him  and  with  his  work. 
That  slow-growing  plant  called  "confidence'' 
had  had  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  ripen  to  a 
glorious  and  abundant  harvest.  If  this  noble 
minister  had  done  the  same  work  in  just  as 
faithful  a  way  in  four  cities  instead  of  one, 
that  same  quarter-century  would  not,  be- 
cause it  could  not,  have  yielded  any  such 
splendid  return  of  appreciation  and  of  trust. 
That  rolling  stone,  an  uneasy  and  roving 
minister,  gathers  but  little  of  the  moss  of 
power  and  influence  which  attaches  to  him 
who  rests  long  in  a  place.  It  takes  time  to 
establish  one's  self  in  any  community.  The 
higher  the  character  of  the  community,  the 
longer  the  time  which  must  be  allowed  for 
the  man  to  be  known,  proved,  trusted,  and 
followed.  Of  course,  the  man  may  be  of 
the  sort  whose  reputation  could  not  survive 
the  strain  of  a  long  settlement.  That  may 
be  the  true  reason  why  there  are  so  few 
which  outlast  a  half-dozen  years.  But  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  our  ministry  is  so  poorly 
endowed  with  grace  or  our  laity  so  exacting 
and  impatient  that,  with  proper  ideals  of  the 
true  pastorate,  the  average  term  might  not 
be  vastly  lengthened,  and  a  far  larger  pro- 
portion of  ministers  celebrate  their  silver 
wedding  with  their  churches.  It  cannot  be 
but  that  a  reaction  will  soon  occur,  and  with 
it  more  permanent  and  satisfactory  results 
in  the  churches. 

John  Colemax  Adams. 
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Our  readers  will  be  glad  that  we  have 
selected  our  "Upward  Looks"  this  month 
from  James  Russell  Lowell. 

The  last  work  that  Mr.  Lowell  did,  so  far 
as  is  known,  was  an  introduction  to  an  edi- 
tion of  Izaak  Walton's  "Complete  Angler," 
which  Little  <&  Brown  are  to  publish  in 
October. 

We  print  in  this  number  of  the  Unitarian 
the  first  of  a  series  of  three  articles  by  Rev. 
Charles  L.  Waite  of  Brunswick,  Me.,  on 
"Universalism:  Its  History,  Doctrines, 
Condition,  and  Prospects."  Every  one  not 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  sister  de- 
nomination should  read  these  excellent  ar- 
ticles. Many  will  be  astonished  to  find  how 
nearly  parallel  with  our  own  has  been  its 
history  and  how  exactly  identical  with  our 
own  is  its  doctrinal  position  to-day. 

Rev.  Richard  A.  Armstrong  of  Liverpool, 
£ng.,  who  is  to  preach  the  opening  sermon 
of  the  Saratoga  Conference,  is  well  known 
to  some  of  our  readers.  He  is  one  of  our 
leading    English    ministers,    and    was    the 


editor  of  the  Modem  Review  during  the 
three  or  four  years  of  its  history.  To  such 
as  may  not  have  formed  his  acquaintaiiee 
we  are  glad  to  introduce  him  throng  the 
article  from  his  pen  printed  in  this  number 
of  the  Unitarian, 

A  small  Unitarian  Hymn-book  in  the 
Khasi  language  of  India,  containing  ninety 
hymns,  besides  some  brief  services  and 
prayers,  is  being  printed  at  Ann  Arbor, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Sunderland. 
The  book  Is  for  the  use  of  the  little  band  of 
Unitarians  gathered  by  Mr.  Hajom  Kissor 
Singh  of  Jowai,  Assam,  letters  trom  whom 
have  been  printed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Unitarian.  The  money  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  the  publication  is  being  raised  by 
the  Women's  Auxiliaries  of  Waterville  and 
other  places  in  Maine,  through  the  exertions 
of  Miss  Helen  N.  Bates  of  Waterville. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  and  Lucretia  P. 
Hale  are  writing  a  new  novel,  entitled 
"Harry  and  Lucy,"  which  is  appearing 
serially  in  the  Boston  CommcnwecUth.  It  is 
a  story  of  Boston  life  to-day. 

"Ethics  for  Young  People"  is  the  title  of 
a  new  book  by  Prof.  C.  C.  Everett,  just 
published  by  Ginn  <&  Co. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  announce  "  The  Faith 
Doctor, "  a  new  novel  by  Edward  Egglestoo. 

The  Uuiversalist  Publishing  House  will 
issue  this  month  a  volume  of  sermons  by 
Dr.  Tuttle  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  The 
book  will  also  contain  a  historical  sketch  of 
Universalism  in  Minneapolis,  written  by  Dr. 
Tuttle,  to  whom  its  remarkable  growth  has 
been  so  largely  due,  together  with  a  portrait 
of  Dr.  Tuttle,  and  tributes  to  his  worth  and 
work  by  several  friends. 

The  Hibbert  Trust  course  of  lectures  de- 
livered this  year  in  London  and  Oxford  was 
given  by  Count  Goblet  d'Alviella,  in 
French.  His  subject  was  "The  History  of 
the  Religious  Conception  of  God."  They 
are  being  translated  into  English  by  Rev. 
P.  H.  Wicksteed,  and  are  to  be  published 
this  auttunn. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  announces  the  dis- 
covery of  two  unpublished  manuscripts  by 
Carlyle, — an  account  of  a  trip  to  Paris  in 
1851,  and  an  unfinished  novel  entitled 
"Wotton  Reinfred." 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  note  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Grolier  Club  intend  to  pub- 
lish the  charming  and  characteristic  address 
of  Mr.  George  William  Curtis  on  Washing- 
ton Irving  during  the  coming  autumn.  Mr. 
Curtis  has  revised  and  somewhat  expanded 
his  address,  which  will  be  published  in 
octavo  form  on  paper  specially  made  for  thi; 
purpose,  with  one  or  two  portraits,  and. 
possibly,  other  illustrations. 

A  monument  to  Mrs.  Browning  is  to  be 
erected  at  Ledbury,  in  Hereford,  where  she 
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spent  much  of  her-childhood.  It  will  prob- 
ably take  the  shape  of  a  clock  tower  in  brick 
and  stone,  with  a  bronze  bust  in  a  niche 
below  the  clock,  and  a  quotation  from 
'^  Aurora  Jjeigh"  and  some  other  suitable  in- 
scription. 

Mr.  Amos  £.  Fiske,  author  of  <<  Midnight 
Talks  at  the  Club,'*  has  written  another 
book,  which  will  be  immediately  brought  out 
by  Fords,  Howard  <fe  Hulbert.  It  is  entitled 
^'  Beyond  the  Bourne :  Reports  by  a  Traveller 
returned  from  the  Undiscovered  Country." 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  will  issue  soon 
Mr.  John  Fiske ^s  work  on  "  The  Discovery 
and  Spanish  Conquest  of  America." 

A  monthly  entitled  University  Extension, 
devoted,  as  its  name  indicates,  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  University  Extension  move- 
ment, has  been  established  in  Philadelphia 
under  the  management  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching.  Subscription,  three  dollars  a 
year. 

The  Onward  Club  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  of  San  Francisco  has  begun  the  pub- 
lication of  a  small  monthly  periodical  to  be 
called  the  Guidon,  which  is  designed  to  rep- 
resent that  vigorous  church  and  its  many 
activities.  The  first  number  promises  well. 
It  is  particularly  full  of  news  from  our 
twenty-four  Pacific  Coast  churches  and  mis- 
sion stations. 

The  general  meeting  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Association  for  1891  will  be 
held  in  Saratoga  September  1-4.  The  open- 
ing address  will  be  given  by  Hon.  Andrew 
D.  White,  LL.D.,  of  Ithaca,  N.Y.  There 
will  be  about  twenty  papers  upon  important 
subjects  connected  with  education,  social 
economy,  jurisprudence,  and  health,  fol- 
lowed by  discussions.  Among  the  persons 
of  eminence  in  their  various  departments 
who  are  to  read  papers  are  Dr.  Walter  Chan- 
ning  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  Dr.  H.  L.  Way- 
land  of  Philadelphia,  F.  B.  Sanborn  of  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  William  6.  Talbot  of  Boston, 
Charlton  T.  Lewis  of  New  York,  Profs. 
Jenks  of  Cornell  University  and  Bemis  of 
Tanderbilt  University. 

"  Comf ortings"  is  the  title  of  a  little  vol- 
ume of  very  beautiful  selections  made  by 
Rev.  Judson  Fisher,  bearing  upon  such  sub- 
jects as  Fear  of  Deatb,  Death  a  Transition, 
Death  a  Release,  The  Dead  still  live  in  their 
Works,  Death  of  Children,  The  Future 
Life,  Faith,  and  Trust.  These  choice  ex- 
tracts in  prose  and  verse  were  gathered  by 
Mr.  Fish^T  for  his  own  use  at  funerals; 
and,  now  that  he  has  passed  on  to  the 
higher  life,  friends  have  wished  for  their 
publication.  They  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of 
use  to  other  ministers,  and  also  in  many 
homes  where  bereavement  has  come.  Charles 
H.  Kerr  &  Co.  of  Chicago  are  the  pub- 
lishers. 


The  New  York  Liter aiy  Digest  quotes 
from  the  July  Unitarian  a  very  full  sum- 
mary of  Mr.  Chadwick^s  article  on  *'Prof. 
Briggs  from  the  Unitarian  Point  of  View." 

Harper  &  Brothers  are  soon  to  publish  a 
Life  of  Gladstone,  by  G.  W.  E.  Russell. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Hugenholtz  of  Grand  J^pids, 
Mich.,  has  changed  his  monthly  periodical, 
Stemmen,  into  a  weekly  called  Zondagsblad. 
Its  price  will  be  $1.50  a  year.  It  is  the 
only  liberal  Holland  weekly  published  in 
America. 

Here  is  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale^s  own 
account — given  to  the  San  Francisco  Exam- 
iner—ot  the  way  in  which  he  came  to  write 
his  famous  story,  *'The  Man  without  a 
Country" : — 

"This  is  the  way  I  came  to  write  about 
him.  It  was  in  1863,  when  the  country  was 
torn  by  the  Civil  War.  There  was  a  very 
exciting  election  in  one  of  the  Middle 
States.  A  prominent  politician  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  way  affairs  were  going. 
He  said  some  very  bard  things.  *I  hate 
the  United  States, '  he  said.  *•  I  wish  there 
was  no  such  country.  I^m  sorry  I  was  bom 
her^*  The  general  in  command  of  the 
Northern  troops  sent  this  emphatic  gentle- 
man out  of  the  State.  There  was  some  ex- 
citement over  the  episode,  and  it  gave  me 
the  idea  of  my  story.  I  wanted  to  show 
what  would  become  of  a  man  who  wished 
he  had  no  country.  I  wrote  the  story  for 
the  Atlantic,  and  I  did  not  want  my  name 
to  appear.  I  wanted  it  to  seem  to  be  writ- 
ten by  a  navy  officer.  By  some  inadver- 
tence my  name  was  published,  however,  as 
the  author.  There  was  much  discussion 
over  the  hero.  Some  said  he  was  not  dead. 
Some  said  his  mother  and  sister  were  living. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  denials  and  counter- 
denials.  The  fact  is,  there  was  no  such 
man,  though  there  was  a  Philip  Nolan, 
whose  life  and  adventures  were  well  known 
in  the  South." 

Rev.  Henry  C.  Badger  has  written  a  pam- 
phlet (printed  by  Geo.  H.  Ellis)  entitled 
"Mr.  Savage^s  Unitarian  Catechism:  Its 
Philosophy."  It  is  tbe  most  radical  and 
severe  criticism  of  this  catechism  that  we 
have  seen.  It  Is  written  in  the  interest  of 
what  the  author  regards  as  a  deeper  and  more 
spiritual  philosophy.  It  seems  to  us  extrav- 
agant and  one-sided,  doing  only  imperfect 
justice  to  Mr.  Savage's  real  thought;  and 
yet  we  recognize  in  it  a  side  of  important 
truth.  Its  criticism  of  the  sensational  phi- 
losophy, to  which  Mr.  Savage  seems  in  part 
to  adhere,  we  believe  to  be  essentially  just. 
Mr.  Savage  professes  to  build  upon  the 
basis  of  Herbert  Spencer;  but,  in  fact,  he 
constructs  a  religious  house  much  larger  and 
better  than  will  stand  upon  a  Spencerian 
basis.  This  inconsistency  in  Mr.  Savage 
might  well  have  been  brought  out  much 
more  clearly  than  it  is  in  the  pamphlet. 
Indeed,  the  pamphlet  does  injustice  to  Mr. 
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Savage  in  not  being  willing  to  admit  that 
his  structure  is  larger  or  better  than  Spen- 
cerism.  Mr.  Badger  criticises  the  catechism 
as  making  religion  to  rest  too  much  on  a 
basis  of  ratiocination,  and  not  enough  on 
simple  faith,  trust,  love,  conscience,  spirit- 
ual insight,  immediate  consciousness  of 
God.  0e  also  objects  to  its  treatment  of 
sin,  pain,  and  sorrow  as  too  superficial.  On 
these  points  we  think  the  criticism  is  true 
and  needed.  But,  after  making  full  allow- 
ance for  all  shortcomings,  we  still  regard 
Mr.  Savage ^s  catechism  as  surprisingly  good, 
— one  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  work 
done  in  the  denomination  for  years. 


BIBLICAL  NOTES. 


The  Theologiscke  Literaturzeitung  for 
April  4,  1801,  the  organ  of  .Profs.  Hamack 
and  Schiirer,  contains  a  review  of  Dr.  Ezra 
Abbot's  "Critical  Essays"  by  the  latter, 
which  will  be  of  special  interest  to  the 
friends  of  this  painstaking  American 
scholar.  Dr.  Schiirer  praises  the  work  of 
Mr.  Abbot  in  the  highest  terms  for  it« 
exact  and  exhaustive  character;  every^tu- 
dent  must  take  accoimt  of  it.  But,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  problem  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
the  reviewer  holds  that  Mr.  Ab1>ot  was  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  the  "apologetic 
tendency,"  and  that,  while  very  thorough 
respecting  details,  he  failed  to  exercise  a 
clear  historic  insight  in  his  discussion  of 
the  question. 

Andover  Review^ — In  the  number  for 
April,  1891,  Prof.  H.  G.  Mitchell,  Boston 
University,  discusses  the  meaning  of 
Isaiah's  prophecy  respecting  the  child  Im- 
manuel,  chapter  vii.  14.  Apologists  have 
long  used  this  as  a  prediction  of  Jesus. 
Prof.  Mitchell  takes  the  more  rational  view 
"that  Isaiah's  prophecy  refers  to  the  imme- 
diate future;  that,  therefore,  if  it  was  ful- 
filled in  any  proper  sense,  it  must  have  been 
fulfilled  toward  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Ahaz."  The  article  is  very  interesting, 
and  encouraging,  too ;  for  it  shows  that  a 
more  wholesome  spirit  is  beginning  to  pre- 
vail in  Biblical  study  even  in  America. 
In  the  June  number,  1801,  Prof.  Steenstra 
of  the  Cambridge  Episcopal  Theological 
School  considers  the  question,  "Can  there  be 
no  Davidic  Psalms  in  the  Psalter?"  in  a 
very  calm  and  fair  spirit,  going  over  the 
negative  arguments  presented  by  Reuss  and 
Xuenen.  While  freely  admitting  that  little 
can  be  from  David,  he  concludes  that  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  a  great  poet  and  that 
some  products  of  his  genius  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  Psalter. 

In  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Bevieto  for  Jan- 
uary, 1801,  Dr.  Claude  G.  Montefiore  dis- 
cusses in  a  long  article  of  forty  pages  "  Re- 
cent Criticism  upon  Moses."  He  assumes 
the  truth  of  the  new  criticism :  "  Moses  bore 


little,  if  any,  share  in  the  compilation  of 
the  five  books  which  bear  his  name.  .  .  . 
The  religion  of  Moses  has  become  purely  a 
matter  of  inference."  Dr.  Montefiore' s  ar- 
ticle treats  chiefly  of  the  origin  of  the  Dec- 
alogue as  explained  by  modem  scholarship, 
and  in  places  he  takes  issue  with  Kuenen.. 
Wellhausen,  and  Stade.  This  essay,  which 
shows  the  present  tendency  of  Biblical  sci- 
ence, is  well  worth  a  careful  study. 

In  several  numbers  of  Bemie  des  Etudes 
Juives  at  the  close  of  1890,  M.  Isidore  Loeb 
presents  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Psalms, 
in  order  to  show  that  they  were  produced 
by  a  Jewish  fraternity  interested  in  advo- 
cating the  cause  of  the  righteous  poor 
against  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  the 
rich ;  and  that  they  were  all  written  between 
the  Exile  and  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

The  two  series  of  noteworthy  articles,  so 
far  this  year,  in  the  Expositor  have  been  : 
(1)  "A  Survey  of  the  Synoptic  Question," 
February-June,  by  Dr.  W.  Sanday  of  Ox- 
ford. He  reviews  the  positions  held  by 
Drs.  Holtzmann,  Resch,  and  P.  Ewald  with 
general  approval,  using  language  that  will 
surprise  his  conservative  friends.  His  con- 
clusion is  that  the  original  sources  of  the 
gospel  history  were  two  documents  now 
lost, — the  brief  tract  by  Matthew  in  Hebrew, 
and  the  proto-Mark  which  preserved  the 
teachings  of  Peter.  From  these  our  pres- 
ent Mark  was  first  compiled.  Then  from 
the  three  our  Greek  Matthew,  and  after- 
wards Luke.  The  author  seems  too  much 
inclined  to  push  the  date  of  our  Gospels 
back  to  an  earlier  time  than  the  facts  war- 
rant. (2)  "The  Aramaic  Gospel,"  by  Prof. 
J.  T.  Marshall  of  Manchester,  who  argues 
for  an  original  document  or  documents  writ- 
ten in  Aramaic  as  the  source  of  the  Synop- 
tics :  he  also  claims  that  Paul  made  use  of 
this  written  record.  Prof.  Marshall  appar- 
ently sheds  much  light  upon  many  texts  as 
they  now  stand  before  us,  by  showing  what 
modifications  were  introduced  by  translation 
from  Aramaic  to  Greek.  Both  these  and 
Dr.  Sanday 's  article  are  very  suggestive,  and 
they  strike  very  heavy  blows  against  the  old 
theories  of  infallible  text  and  plenary  inspi- 
ration. 

In  the  first  number  of  TheologUtehe 
Studien  und  Kritiken  for  this  year  are  two 
very  important  articles:  (1)  "A  Discussion 
of  the  Meaning  of  ^Kapper, '  as  used  in  the 
Old  Testament,"  by  Dr.  A.  Schmaller  of 
Heilbronn.  He  shows  that  the  Hebrew  idea 
of  "atonement"  was  radically  unlike  the 
Christian  dogma  of  redemption,  and  there- 
fore it  follows  that  the  sacrificial  scheme  as 
applied  to  Jesus  by  church  theologians  has 
no  support  in  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  sacri- 
fice,— a  position  toward  which  scholars  have 
for  some  time  been  tending.  (2)  An  article 
by  Prof.  L.  Weiss  of  Gottingen  on  Mark's 
Gospel,  in  which  it  is  argued,  from  the  Isd- 
guage  of  its  parables,  that  our  present  Mark 
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is  not  the  original  work,  but  an  enlarged 
and  revised  edition  of  the  first  Gospel  bear- 
ing this  name. 

The  Theologisch  Tijdachrift^  the  organ  of 
the  Modema  in  Holland,  is  always  valuable. 
In  the  November  number,  1800,  Dr.  Loman 
I)aase8  favorable  judgment  upon  the  theory 
advanced  by  Dr.  A.  Resch, — in  his  Agrapha, 
Leipzig,  1880, — that  the  most  primitive 
sources  of  information  resi>ecting  Jesus  are 
the  quotations  in  the  oldest  apostolic  liter- 
ature, including  Paul,  which  were  taken 
from  works  now  lost,  that  antedate  the  old- 
est of  our  Gospels, — a  position  which,  if 
sustained,  will  set  the  problem  of  the  age  of 
our  Gospels  in  a  new  light. 

The  Expository  Times  is  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Orthodoxy,  and  still  it  often 
contains  valuable  contributions.  The  most 
notable  for  some  time  are  three  articles — 
June-August,  1801 — by  Canon  Cheyne  of 
Oxford,  given  there  as  two  lectures,  on 
'^Possible  Zoroastrlan  Influences  on  the  Re- 
ligion of  Israel."  The  treatment  is  popular 
rather  than  exhaustive,  but  interesting. 
The  author  looks  upon  Zoroaster  as  an  his- 
torical personage,  and  believes  that  the  Per- 
sian faith  did  influence  Judaism.  He  treats 
the  same  subject  in  his  recently  published 
Bampton  Lectures  on  the  Psalms ;  and  it  is 
welcome  news  that  Prof.  Darmesteter  will 
devote  the  next  Hibbert  Lectures  to  the 
Mazdean  religion.  In  the  June  number 
Prof.  Ryle  of  Cambridge,  in  the  second  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  '^The  Assyrian  Chronol- 
ogy and  the  Days  of  Creation,"  asserts  the 
dependence  of  the  Hebrew  creation  poems 
upon  Assyrian  traditions,  admits  that  we 
must  consider  "the  days"  to  be  ordinary 
days,  and  holds  that  no  possible  harmony 
can  be  brought  about  between  Genesis  and 
geology.  J.  H.  c. 

Madison,  Wis. 


THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

We  name  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews  of 
the  month: — 

The  Arena  (August) . 

Where  must  Lasting  Progress  begin?  By 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton. 

The  Tyranny  of  Nationalism.  By  Minot 
J.  Savage. 

Working  Women  of  To-day.  By  Helen 
Campbell. 

The  Revieio  of  Beviews  (August). 

Progress  of  the  World. 

The  Prince  of  Wales.     By  W.  T.  Stead. 

Cromwell  and  the  Independents. 

Scribner^e  Magazine  (August). 

Piccadilly.     By  Andrew  Lang. 
Parliamentary  Days  in  Japan.     By  John 
H.  Wigmore. 


The  North  American  Review, 

The  Scientific  Basis  of  Belief.  (Aug.) 
By  Robert  H.  Thurston. 

Vampire  Literature.  (Aug. )  By  Anthony 
Comstock. 

Goldwin  Smith  and  the  Jews.  (Sept.) 
By  Isaac  B.  Bendavid. 

Co-operative  Womanhood  in  the  State. 
(Sept.)     By  Mary  A.  Livermore. 

The  Ideal  Sunday.  (Sept.)  By  Charles 
H.  Eaton,  D.D. 

The  Forum  (September). 

Ideals  of  the  New  American  University. 
By  President  David  S.  Jordan. 

The  Growth  of  Technological  Education 
in  the  United  States.  By  Prof.  p.  W. 
Tyler. 

A  Review  of  the  Higher  Education  for 
Women.     By  Alice  Freeman  Palmer. 

The  Andover  Review  (August). 

Poetry  and  Philosophy.  By  Prof.  John 
Dewey. 

Slavery  as  it  appeared  to  a  Northern  Man 
in  1844.     By  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D. 

Old  and  New  Testament  Student  (August) . 

The  Religious  Ideas  of  the  Book  of  Eccle- 
siasticus.     By  Prof.  Frank  C.  Porter. 

Inorganic  Nature  in  the  Poem  of  Job.  By 
Rev.  Albert  P.  Brigham. 

The  Unitarian  Review  (August) . 

Did  Jesus  claim  to  be  the  Messiah?  By 
Prof.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter. 

Evolution  and  the  Moral  Ideal.  By 
Christopher  Pearse  Cranch. 

Dissent  in  Russia.     By  Cornelia  W.  Cyr. 

Public  Opinion  in  France.     By  L.  Gilard. 

The  Home-maker  (August). 

Sketches  in  Madison  Square.  By  Charles 
F.  Bridgman. 

Nantucketers  and  their  Island.  By  Nel- 
son Clarke  Parshall. 

The  Nexo  England  Magazine  (August). 

The  State  of  Vermont.     By  Albert  Clarke. 
The  Literature  of  the  White  Mountains. 
By  William  Howe  Downes. 

Thp.  Atlantic  Mmithly  (August). 

Gen.  Sherman.     By  John  C.  Ropes. 
Six    Centuries   of    Self-government.      By 
W.  D.  McCrackan. 
Browning^s  Life. 

The  Century  Magazine  (August). 

The  German  Emperor.  By  Poultney 
Bigelow. 

On  the  Study  of  Tennyson.  By  Henry 
Van  Dyke. 

Lend  a  Hand  (August). 

The  Rejuvenation  of  the  East.  By  E.  P. 
Thwing. 

Leading  Principles  of  Modem  Prison  Re- 
form.    By  Charles  A.  Collin. 
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NATIONAL   CONFERENCE  OF 

UNITARIAN  AND   OTHER 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 

Saratoojl  Springs,  Sept.  21  to  25. 


Programme  of  Meetings. 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBISB  SI. 

4  P.M.    Meeting  of  the  Council. 
7.45  P.M.     Sermon,  Rev.  Richard  A.  Arm- 
strong of  Liverpool,  £ng. 

TUESDAT,  8EPTEMBEB  S8. 

9  A.M.    Commanion,  Rev.  £.  E.  Hale,  D.D. 

10  to  10.80  A.M.  Conference  called  to  order. 
Resolutions  in  memory  of  Justice  Miller,  late 
President  of  the  Conference.  Introduction  of 
new  President,  Hon.  George  William  Curtis. 
Organization. 

10.30  to  10.55  A.M.  Report  of  the  Council,  hy 
Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  D.D.,  Chairman. 

10  55  to  11.20  a.m.  Report  hy  Rev.  Grindall 
Reynolds,  Secretary  American  Unitarian  Associ- 
ation. 

11.20  to  11.35  A.M.  Report  of  the  Women's 
Alliance,  by  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Filield. 

11.35  A.M.  to  12.20  P.M.  Church  Extension. 
Recommendations  from  the  field,  fifteen  minute 
addresses  by  Rev.  John  F.  Moors,  D.D.,  Rev. 
T.  B.  Forbnsh,  and 

12.20  to  12.45  P.M.  Discussion  and  recom- 
mendations from  the  floor,  five  minutes  each. 

12.45  P.M.  Report  of  Business  Committee  and 
reception  of  foreign  delegates. 

1.30  p.m.    Dinner. 

3  p.m.  Joint  meeting  of  the  Council,  the  Fel- 
lowship Committees,  and  Secretaries  of  local 
conferences. 

7.30  P.M.  Meeting  conducted  by  Rev.  E.  A. 
Horton,  "Our  Young  People,"  to  include  va- 
rious modes  of  activity,  such  as  guilds,  clubs,  etc. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23. 

9  A.M.  Devotional  Meeting,  Rev.  Mary  A. 
Safford. 

10  to  10.45  A.M.  Church  Extension  continued. 
Recommendations  from  the  field.  Addresses, 
fifteen  minutes  each,  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Morehouse, 
and  Rev.  George  L.  Chaney. 

10.45  to  11.10  A.M.  Report  by  Rev.  Augustus 
Woodbury,  D.D.,  on  the  Working  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Fellowship,  with  resolutions. 

11.10  A.M.  to  12  M.  Recommendations  from 
the  floor,  five  minutes  each. 

12  M.  to  12.45  P.M.  Marriage  and  Divorce,  by 
Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  of  Washington. 

12.45  P.M.    Business  Committee. 


1.30  P.M.    Dinner. 

3  to  5  P.M.  Women's  Alliance,  Annual  Meet- 
ing. 

7.30  P.M.  Missionary  Mass  Meeting,  arranged 
and  conducted  by  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds. 
Speakers  to  be  announced. 

THUBSDAT,  8EPTEBIBER  S4. 

9  A.M.    Devotional  meeting.  Rev.  S.  H.  Camp. 

10  to  10.20  A.M.  Meadville  Theological  SchooL 
Report  of  Committee  on  Endowment,  with  rec- 
ommendations. 

10.20  to  1 1  A.M.  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Liturgy,  Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown,  fifteen  mm- 
utes.  Discussions  and  recommendations  horn 
the  floor,  five  minutes  each. 

11  A.M.  Rev.  A.  M.  Knapp,  Report  on  Japan, 
with  recommendations. 

11.30  A.M.  The  Bible  in  Theology,  Rev. 
W.  W.  Fenn  of  Chicago. 

12.15  P.M.  Business  Committee.  Election  of 
officers,  resolutions. 

1.30  P.M.    Dinner. 

3  to  5  PM.  Business  session,  if  needed,  for 
practical  recommendations,  resolutions,  and  gen- 
eral business. 

7.30  P.M.  The  Religious  Outlook.  Hon. 
Fred.  T.  Greenhalge  and  others.  Twenty-five 
minutes  each.  Closing  address  by  Rer.  £.  £. 
Hale,  D.D. 

An  Assistant  Secretary  will  be  put  in  charge 
of  the  bell,  which  will  strike  one  minute  before 
the  close  of  the  time  allotted  to  each  speaker ; 
and,  unless  the  Conference  disapproves  of  the 
rule,  each  speaker  will  be  rung  down  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  time. 

Bailroad  Fares. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Fitcb- 
burg  and  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroads  by 
which  round-trip  tickets,  good  going  September 
18  to  23  and  returning  on  or  before  September 
30,  will  be  sold  as  follows :  — 

Via  Fitchburg  Railroad. 


Boston 07.00 

Concord 6.76 

Marlboro 0.75 

Aver  Junction 650 

Fftohburg 6.50 

Gardner 6.00 

Athol 6.75 


MiUer»s  Falls 05.00 

Worcester CfiO 

Oreenfleld 4  50 

Shelbume  FklU 4.35 

Ii{orth  Adams S.<>0 

WilUamstoirn S.75 


Via  Boston  ff  Albany  Railroad. 


Boston 07.00 

South  Framtngham..  6.75 

MUford 7. 7.00 

Worcester 6  50 

Spencer 6.20 

North  Brookfleld....  6.15 

East  Brookfleld 5.e0 


West  Brookfleld f5.65 

Warren 5  50 

Palmer 5.00 

SprlnfTdeld 4.50 

Westfleld 4.50 

Plttsfleld. 3.1^5 


It  is  understood  that  for  railroads  south  and 
west  of  Saratoga,  a  return  ticket  at  one-third 
rates  will  be  furnished. 
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NEWS  FROM   THE  FIELD, 

IKevB  items  are  aolieited  from  cUl  ottr  minUtera 
and  €ihor  work&ra.  Send  them  to  the  Editor  of 
Thb  U2?iTAitiAit,  141  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  or 
AxN  Abbob,  Mich.,  b^ore  the  \%th  of  the  month.} 

Andover,  N.H. — Rev.  James  F.  Morton, 
who  has  been  appointed  principal  of  Proctor 
Academy,  Js  a  graduate  of  Acadia  College, 
N.  S. ,  and  of  the  Newton  Theological  Insti- 
tute, Mass.,  and  has  taught  three  years  in 
Colby  Academy,  New  London,  N.H,, — two 
years  as  principal.  Miss  Mary  Morton,  a 
daughter,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
teacher.  Mr.  Morton  leaves  a  position  as 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  society  at  Wolfboro 
to  enter  upon  his  new  duties.  He  was 
formerly  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and 
served  as  pastor  of  a  church  at  Littleton, 
Mass.,  and  one  at  South  Boston.  Ho  has 
a  family  of  five  children,  three  of  whom 
will  come  with  the  family  to  Andover. 
Mrs.  Morton  is  a  daughter  of  S.  F.  Smith, 
who  wrote  our  national  hymn, — 

"My  country,  'tis  of  thee." 

The  fall  term  of  the  school  begins  Septem- 
ber 7.  The  trustees  of  the  school  confi- 
dently commend  it  to  those  who  wish  to 
place  their  children  under  home  influence 
and  scholarly  training. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — Services  were  re- 
sumed in  the  Unitarian  church  the  first 
Sunday  in  September.  The  library  of  the 
church  has  been  in  use  during  the  vacation. 
Nearly  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  new 
books  are  being  added.  The  Ann  Arbor  and 
the  Toledo  Unitarian  Sunday-schools  united 
in  a  picnic  at  Whitmore  Lake  in  July. 
There  is  prospect  of  a  very  large  attendance 
at  the  university  the  coming  year. 

Boston  and  Vicinity. — While  the  vaca- 
tion season  has  drawn  away  from  the  city 
nearly  all  our  own  ministers.  It  has  attracted 
hither  many  visitors  from  the  South  and 
West.  On  our  hottest  days  Rev.  A.  D. 
Mayo,  Rev.  John  Snyder,  Rev.  George  L. 
Chaney,  have  apparently  found  our  North- 
em  air  fresh  and  bracing,  though  the  steep 
ascent  by  which  one  gains  an  entrance  to 
the  A.  U.  A.  rooms,  up  a  sun-scorched 
flight  of  red  stone  steps,  has  been  terribly 
suggestive  of  an  almost  forgotten  theology. 
Might  not  the  headquarters  of  Unitarianism 
helpfully  illustrate  our  belief  in  <' salvation 
in   this  life"  by  stretching  out  an  awning? 

The  success  of  the  first  six  weeks'  course 
of  the  "School  of  Applied  Ethics,''  held  at 
Plymouth  has  been  such  as  to  insure  an 
enthusiastic  gathering  in  1892,  when  the 
school  will  again  be  held  at  Plymouth.  The 
interest  shown  in  the  department  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  "  History  of  Religions"  was 
remarkable.  This  department  was  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Toy  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Chicago,  HI. — ^The  Chicago  Branch  of  the 
Women's  Western  Unitarian  Conference  has 


arranged  for  four  meetings  the  coming  sea- 
son, as  follows: — 

October  1,  Third  Unitarian  Church.  Sub- 
ject of  paper,  "Early  Free  Thinkers." 

December  3,  All  Souls'  Church.  Subject, 
"New  England  Liberal  Theology,  1750-1815." 

February    4,    Third     Church.      Subject, 
"Channing  and  his  Time,  1815-40." 
April    7,    All    Souls'    Church.        Subject, 
"Theodore  Parker  and  his  Time,  1840-60." 

Des  Moines,  la.— Rev.  L.  A.  Harvey  of 
Cincinnati  has  accepted  a  call  from  the  Uni- 
tarian church  of  Des  Moines. 

Fitchburg,  Mass.— Rev.  Walter  F.  Green- 
man  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  Unitarian  church  here,  and  will  be  in- 
stalled on  September  2. 

Helena,  Mont. — Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers 
writes:  "We  held  our  first  Unitarian  ser- 
vices in  Helena  last  Sunday.  I  preach^ 
morning  and  evening  in  the  hall  used  by 
the  legislature,  which  was  well  filled.  An 
admirable  set  of  people  are  working  for  a 
church  organization,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  successful  if  they  can  get  a  minister. " 

Helena  Valley,  "Wis. — The  annual  Helena 
Valley  Grove  Meeting  was  held  on  August 
15  and  16,  with  preaching  by  ministers  in 
attendance  upon  the  Tower  Hill  Ministers' 
Institute. 

Hillside,  "Wis.— The  second  Tower  Hill 
Summer  Assembly  and  Fifth  Annual  Sun- 
day-school Institute  were  held  here  August 
2  to  16.  The  Ministers'  Institute  held  a 
session  from  0  to  10.30  each  day,  and  the 
Sunday-school  Institute  a  session  from  11  to 
12.30.  At  the  latter  the  time  was  given 
mainly  to  discussion  of  the  Sunday-school 
lessons  as  proposed  for  the  coming  year,  the 
discussions  being  led  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Learned 
of  St.  Louis  and  Miss  Juniata  Stafford  of 
Chicago.  In  the  evenings  there  were  a 
number  of  lectures  and  concerts. 

Hinsdale,  HI.— Prof.  A.  W.  Gould  of  Man- 
istee, Mich.,  has  accepted  the  pastorate  of 
Unity  Church  of  this  place. 

Hobart,  Ind. — The  Unitarian  society  here 
keeps  up  its  old  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Milsted 
of  Chicago  has  been  engaged  for  another 
year.  He  also  preaches  at  Valparaiso  to 
audiences  of  five  or  six  hundred,  mostly  stu- 
dents of  the  Normal  School. 

La  Porte,  Ind.— Mr.  Jennings  of  Toledo 
preached  here  on  a  recent  Sunday  to  a  large 
congregation.  He  writes:  "The  society  is 
in  a  good  condition.  It  has  the  finest 
church  building  in  the  town.  It  needs  a 
good  man,  and  will  settle  one  as  soon  as 
possible." 

Leadngton,  Mass. — The  very  desirable 
opportunity  for  Unitarians  who  are  par- 
ents of  having  their  children  during  early 
school  life  under  the  religious  influence  of 
their  own  faith  is  to  be  made  possible  here 
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by  the  establishment  of  a  home  school  for 
girls  and  children  at  Mrs.  Louise  H.  Put- 
nam's, Hancock  Avenue.  Mrs.  Putnam 
commands  the  confidence  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  soon  have 
a  large  school. 

Lone  Rock,  Wis. — A  Grove  Meeting  was 
held  in  LoomLs's  Orove  on  Sunday,  August 
2,  with  preaching  morning  and  afternoon  by 
ministers  in  attendance  upon  the  Tower 
Hill  Sunday-school  Institute. 

Lob  Angeles,  Cal.— Rev.  J.  S.  Thomson, 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity,  has  been 
spending  his  two  months'  vacation  (August 
and  September)  in  the  East,  chiefly  at 
Toronto,  Can.  The  Young  People's  Guild 
has  held  its  regular  Sunday  evening  meet- 
ings during  vacation  at  the  home  of  one  of 
its  members.  Since  the  burning  of  the 
church  edifice  in  May,  the  church  services 
have  been  held  in  the  theatre.  A  new  lot, 
larger  than  the  old  one,  has  been  purchased, 
and  a  new  building  will  be  erected  on  it  at 
once. 

— Rev.  Mr.  Phillips,  who  resigned  from  the 
Congregational  church  several  months  ago 
because  of  his  liberal  views,  has  organized 
an  independent  liberal  church,  called  the 
Church  of  the  People.  He  describes  it  as 
"the  creedless  church." 
— The  Pacific  Unitarian  Conference  is  to  be 
held  with  the  Unitarian  church  here  Octo- 
ber 20-23. 

Marietta,  Ohio. — After  a  pastorate  of 
fourteen  years,  Rev.  James  T.  Lusk  was 
forced  by  ill  health  to  resign  his  charge  here 
last  winter.  In  March  Rev.  G.  Heber  Rice 
of  Idaho  Springs,  Col.,  came  on  trial,  and 
was  given  the  charge  for  a  year.  Mr.  Rice 
had  just  left  the  Episcopal  church  and 
been  received  into  fellowship  among  us. 
On  Sunday,  July  26,  memorial  services 
were  held  for  Mrs.  James  T.  Lusk,  wife  of 
our  former  minister.  The  church  was  filled 
with  flowers,  and  the  service  very  touching. 

Meadville,  Pa. — Rev.  Thomas  J.  Yolen- 
tine,  recently  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Mead- 
ville  Independent  Congregational  (Unita- 
rian) Church. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.— A  little  more  than 
a  month  ago  a  series  of  delightful  and  most 
enthusiastic  meetings  were  held  here  in  the 
First  Universalist  Church  to  commemorate 
the  twenty-fifth  aniversary  of  Dr.  James  H. 
Tuttle's  settlement  in  this  city.  There  was 
a  large  attendance  of  eminent  Universalists 
from  a  distance,  with  sermons  and  addresses 
by  Dr.  Atwood  of  Canton,  N.Y.,  Dr.  Han- 
son of  Chicago,  Dr.  Deere  of  California, 
Dr.  Tuttle,  Dr.  Shutter,  the  junior  pastor 
of  the  church,  and  others.  Says  the  Uni- 
versalist:— 

"The  close  of  Dr.  Tuttle's  quarter-cen- 
tennial witnesses  a  degree  of  progress  in 
Minneapolis    that    has    nowhere    else   been 


equalled  in  the  annals  of  our  church.  The 
little  one  has  become  a  thousand,  literally. 
A  handful  has  increased  to  a  multitude,  and 
one  small  congregation  has  become  five  as- 
semblies of  believers,  with  three  church  edi- 
fices and  four  clergymen;  and  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  entire  community  has 
been  secured." 

Oakland,  Cal. — The  new  Unitarian  church 
is  nearing  completion,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  dedication  will  occur  on  September  6, 
Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage  of  Boston  glTing  the 
opening  sermon. 

Olympia,  Wash. — Plans  have  been  drawn 
and  acccepted  for  the  new  Unitarian  church 
edifice,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  completed 
by  Christmas,  1891. 

Pacific  Coast.— The  Pacific  Unitarian 
Conference  will  meet  in  Los  Angeles  Octo- 
ber 20  to  28.  The  general  subject  at  this 
conference  will  be  the  position  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Unitarian  church  in  the 
religious  movements  of  to-day. 
— ]^v.  M.  J.  Savage  of  Boston  will  visit 
he  Pacific  Coast  in  September. 

Pittafield,  Mass.— Mr.  Carl  G.  Horst  of 
the  Meadville  class  of  1890  succeeds  Mr. 
Fenn  as  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church 
here. 

Plainfield,  N.J. — The  Unitarians  here 
are  struggling  hard  to  raise  the  money  nec- 
essary to  build  a  church  home.  A  promi- 
nent member  of  the  society,  recently  de- 
ceased, has  left  them  a  lot,  to  be  thein 
when  a  church  shall  have  been  built  upon 
it  and  paid  for;  but  there  is  danger  of  the 
lot  being  lost,  unless  the  conditions  are  com- 
plied with  promptly.  They  have  raised  over 
$6,000,  which  seems  to  be  the  limit  of  their 
ability;  but  $6,000  more  is  needed.  They 
feel  themselves  obliged,  therefore,  to  appeaJ 
for  aid  to  friends  abroad.  Secretary  Rey- 
nolds of  the  A.  U.  A.,  and  Rev.  D.  W. 
Morehouse,  Suprintendent  for  the  Middle 
States,  indorse  their  appeal. 

Richmond,  Ind. — Rev.   A.   G.   Jennings 

spent  a  Sunday  here  recently,  preaching 
morning  and  evening  and  awakening  much 
interest  in  Unitarian  views. 

Salem,  Ore. — On  July  21  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  was 
laid.  Rev.  H.  H.  Brown,  the  minister, 
began  his  address  on  the  occasion  with 
these  words :  ''  In  love  of  truth  and  tn  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  Christy  toe  unite  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God  and  the  service  of  man.  This 
is  the  bond  of  our  union,  and  the  house  to 
rise  on  this  comer-stone  now  laid  with 
sacred  ritual  shall  stand  for  this.  God  and 
man,  truth  and  love,  include  all  there  is.'^ 

San  Bernardino,  CaL — Since  the  resig- 
nation of  Rev.  £.  R.  Watson,  last  February, 
the  Church  of  the  Unity  has  had  the  services 
of  Rev.  Eli  Fay,  D.D.     Dr.   Fay  is  so  well 
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known  in  the  State  that  Davis  Hall  was 
immediately  filled  to  overflowing,  and  the 
congregation  was  compelled  to  remove  to  the 
Opera  House.  The  Unitarian  society  is  now 
thought  to  be  the  most  influential  in  the 
town. 

San  FranciBCO,  Cal. — The  valuable  Post- 
office  Mission  work  of  the  First  Church  goes 
on  all  the  year  round,  taking  no  summer 
vacation. 

— Hon.  Horace  Davis  has  returned  from  his 
trip  abroad,  and  resumed  his  Bible  class. 
He  is  beginning  '<A  Study  of  the  Sects," 
using  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyon^s  manual. 
— The  Sunday-school  of  the  new  Unity  Mis- 
sion is  getting  well  established.  Rev.  Mr. 
Van  Ness  preaches  at  the  mission  every 
Sunday  evening. 

— The  Unitarian  Sunday-schools  around  the 
Bay  have  arranged  to  do  uniform  work, 
and  a  series  of  lessons  based  on  Rev.  H.  N. 
Brown* 8  ''Life  of  Jesus"  has  been  prepared. 
—The  Unitarian  Club  of  California  is  just 
entering  upon  its  second  year.  It  has  upon 
its  roll  of  membership  135  names. 

Seattle,  T^aah.— Mr.  William  G.  Eliot 
of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  has  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Unitarian  church  to 
serve  as  pastor  for  the  coming  year. 

Toledo,  Ohio. — Rev.  A.  G.  Jennings  has 
si>ent  a  part  of  his  siunmer  vacation  in  mak- 
ing a  missionary  tour  through  Northern  In- 
diana. 

Warren,  Vt.— Mr.  H.  L.  Buzzell  of  the 
Meadville  Theological  School  has  spent  two 
summer  vacations  preaching  here  and  at 
Whitefield,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Green 
Mountains.  The  places  are  six  miles  apart. 
At  each  there  is  a  little  company  of  liberals. 
At  Warren  the  ladies  are  very  active,  and 
have  raised  money  enough  to  pay  for  the 
summer's  preaching.  At  Whitefield  there  is 
a  fairly  good  brick  church,  a  legacy  from 
the  Universalists.  At  Warren  services  are 
held  in  the  town  hall.  There  is  a  strong 
liberal  sentiment  in  this  whole  region,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  right  man  could  get  a 
reasonably  good  support  here. 

Weirs,  N.H.— The  Grove  Meeting  ending 
August  3  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  well  conducted  ever  held  here.  The 
subjects  treated  were  all  of  living  interest, 
and  the  speakers  in  every  case  men  of  abil- 
ity. Rev.  Dr.  Rexford  opened  the  meetings 
with  an  impressive  sermon  on  ''The  Wit- 
ness of  the  Spirit" ;  and  this  high  key-note, 
so  worthily  set,  was  maintained  clearly  and 
with  power  to  the  end  of  the  session. 

'Whatcom,  Wash.— Rev.  S.  F.  McCleary, 
a  student  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
has  been  spending  three  months  preaching  in 
Whatcom. 


JOTTINGS. 


"No  power  can  die  that  ever  wrought  for 
truth. " 


Religion  consists  in  the  constant  and 
Joyful  recognition  of  our  union  with  God. 
We  are  united  to  him,  whether  we  recog- 
nize it  or  not,  by  the  very  fact  of  our 
existence.  But,  when  we  realize  in  our 
own  consciousness  the  actuality  of  the  In- 
finite Life  out  of  which  we  have  come,  we 
realize  at  the  same  time  the  littleness  of 
finite  things,  and  we  give  ourselves  up  to 
be  possessed  and  suffused  by  the  infinite 
life  of  God. — Prcf.  A,  W.  Momerie. 

Before  your  boys  are  old  enough  to  brave 
the  horrors  of  the  first  ''smoke,"  promise 
them  some  reward  if  they  will  not  touch 
tobacco  before  they  are  twenty-five.  If  they 
have  the  right  sort  of  stuff  in  them,  they 
will  be  proud  to  own  to  the  dignity  of  a 
vow.  A  boy  who  can  give  up  a  present  in- 
dulgence for  a  future  good  is  a  boy  of 
promise. 

EACH  LITTLE  DAT. 

Each  little  day  flies  from  the  bow 
Of  Archer  Time,  or  high  or  low 

It  falls  somewhere  to  work  its  fate. 
Perchance  of  love,  perchance  of  hate, 
Impartial  quite  to  friend  or  foe. 

So  small  a  space  to  find  and  know 
The  mysteries  that  come  and  go ; 
Yet  on  it  marches,  soon  nor  late, 
Each  little  day. 

Come  back,  quick  light,  to  us  below ! 
Shine  out  again  more  sweet  and  slow  I 
For  answer,  through  the  world's  great  gate 
It  speedier  flies ;  and  we  must  wait 
For  what  may  come,  for  what  may  go. 
Each  little  day. 

— Marion  A,  T.  Farley, 

"  Call  ye  life  lonely?    Oh,  the  myriad  sounds 
Which    haunt    it,   proving    how    its   outer 

bounds 
Join  with  eternity,  where  God  abounds  1" 

A  perfectly  healthy  nature  speaks  out 
frankly,  clearly,  and  fully  whatever  is 
deepest  in  it :  any  form  of  concealment  be- 
comes repugnant  to  it. 

A  Connecticut  pastor  on  a  recent  Sunday, 
after  telling  God  in  his  long  prayer  the 
grim  story  of  the  theological  defections  that 
signalize  our  time,  finally  found  what 
seemed  to  him  a  place  of  rest  in  the  feeling 
that  took  exactly  this  form  of  expression, 
"  But,  O  Lord,  we  thank  thee  that  thou  art 
orthodox. " — Congregationaliat, 

Civility  is  a  growth,  not  an  outside  gar- 
ment. Teach  your  child  to  respect  the  in- 
dividuality of  every  human  being, — ^yes, 
and  of  every  animal.  The  Golden  Rule 
works  well,  and  is  safe  to  follow. 

A  manufacturer  of  ancient  Egyptian  mum- 
mies has  been  severely  sentenced  by  the 
courts  of  Alexandria.     He  made  his  articles 
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with  carefully  prepared  asses'  skins,  and 
had  a  good  trade.  Everything  went  well  so 
long  as  he  made  kings  only ;  hut,  when  he 
tried  the  production  of  high  priests,  he 
committed  archssolQgical  errors  that  led  to 
his  detection. 

Do  not  wait  for  extraordinary  opportuni- 
ties for  good  actions,  hut  make  gcxxi  use  of 
common  situations. — Goethe, 

Do  right,  and  Grod's  recompense  to  you 
will  he  the  power  of  doing  more  right. 
Give,  and  God's  reward  to  you  will  be  the 
spirit  of  giving  more, — a  blessed  spirit;  for 
it  is  the  spirit  of  God  himself,  whose  life 
is  the  blessedness  of  giving.  Love,  and 
God  will  pay  you  with  the.  capacity  of  more 
love;  for  love  is  heaven,  love  is  God  within 
you. — F,  W.  Robertson. 

A.  SUITNY  SPOT. 

The  clouds  may  rest  on  the  present. 

And  sorrows  on  days  that  are  gone ; 
But  no  night  is  so  utterly  cheerless 

That  we  may  not  look  for  the  dawn. 
And  there  is  no  human  being 

With  so  wholly  dark  a  lot 
But  the  heart,  by  turning  the  picture. 

May  find  a  sunny  spot. 

— Phoebe  Cary, 

DABE  AND  KNOW. 

The  truths   we  cannot  win  are  fruit  for- 
bidden ; 
That  knowledge  only  is,  by  proof,  not  ours 
Which    lies    beyond    the    measure    of    our 

powers. 
Not    by    God's    grudging    are  our  natures 

chidden : 
His  hidden   things    for    daring  search   are 

hidden. 
The     cloudy    darkness    that     around     him 

lowers 
Bums  only  with  his  glory,  and  the  dowers 
Of  hero-hearts  who  have  gone  up  and  ridden 
The  storm,  like   eagles  I    If    the    lightning 

singe 
The  intrepid  wing,  'tis  but  the  burning  kiss 
Of  victory  in  espousal, — the  keen  bliss 
Whose    rapturous    thrill    might    make    the 

coward  cringe  1 
He  who  aloft  on  rood -nails  hung  our  crown 
Smiles  when  with  bleeding  hands  we  climb 

and  pluck  it  down  1 

— George  8.  Burleigh. 

A  FUNNY  STORY  OF  PHILLIPS  BROOKS. 

It  happened  in  the  spring  of  18S3.  The 
four  of  us  had  gone  to  Europe  together. — 
Dr.  McVickar  of  Philadelphia,  Phillips 
Brooks,  and  Mr.  Kobinson,  the  builder  of 
Boston's  Trinity  Church.  Robinson  stands 
six  feet  two  inches  in  his  stockings.  Dr. 
McYickar  measures  six  feet  and  four  inches, 
and  Brooks  exceeds  six  feet  in  height. 
Robinson  is  sensitive  about  his  length,  and 
suggested  that,  in  order  to  avoid  comment, 
the  three  tall  men  avoid  being  seen  together. 


Arriving  in  England,  they  went  direct  to 
Leeds,  where  they  learned  that  a  lecturer 
would  address  the  working  classes  on  ^  Amer- 
ica and  Americans."  Anxious  to  bear  what 
Englishmen  thought  of  the  great  republic, 
they  went  to  the  hall.  They  entered  sepa- 
rately, and  took  seats  apart.  The  lecturer, 
after  some  uninteresting  remarks,  said  that 
Americans  were,  as  a  rule,  short,  and  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  rose  to  the  height  of  Sxe  feet 
ten  inches.  He  did  not  know  to  what 
cause  he  could  attribute  this  fact,  but  he 
wished  he  could  present  examples  to  the 
audience. 

Phillips  Brooks  rose  to  his  feet,  and  said, 
"I  am  an  American,  and,  as  you  see,  about 
six  feet  in  height,  and  sincerely  hope  that, 
if  there  be  any  other  representative  of  my 
country  present,  he  will  rise." 

After  a  moment* s  interval  Mr.  Robinson 
rose,  and  said:  "I  am  from  America,  in 
which  country  my  height — ^six  feet  two — i» 
the  subject  of  no  remark.  If  there  be  an? 
other  American  here,  I  hope  that  he  will 
rise." 

The  house  was  in  a  jolly  humor.  Wait- 
ing until  the  excitement  could  abate  in  some 
degree,  and  the  lecturer  regain  control  of 
his  shattered  nerves.  Dr.  McVickar  slowly 
drew  his  majestic  form  to  its  full  height^ 
and  exclaimed,  "  I  am  an" —  But  he  got  do 
further.  The  audience  roared,  and  the  lect- 
urer said  no  more  on  that  subject. 

The  greatest  hour  in  a  man*s  life  is  not 
that  in  which  the  world  recognizes  what  be 
has  done,  but  the  hour  in  which,  in  bis 
tremendous  struggle  with  obstacles  and  cir- 
cumstances, his  power  prevails  against  all 
that  stands  in  his  way. 

The  Unitarian  Theological  School  (Man- 
chester New  College)  at  Oxford,  Eng.,  has 
finished  its  first  year  successfully.  At  the 
recent  Commencement  Rev.  Stopford  A. 
Brooke  of  London  made  an  eloquent  ad- 
dress, which  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Eng- 
lish papers.  The  last  time  he  preached  in 
Oxford  prior  to  this  he  occupied  the  famous 
pulpit  of  St.  Mary^s  Church,  where  Xew- 
man  used  to  preach.  It  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  the  house  at  Littlemore,  near 
Oxford,  occupied  by  Newman  at  the  time  of 
his  conversion  to  Rome,  is  now  occupied  by 
one  of  our  Unitarian  professors. 

Says  the  Chicago  Graphic:  "Mrs.  Mary 
Clement  Leavitt  has  Just  returned  to  this 
country  from  an  eight  years'  tour  around  the 
world  as  a  Woman^s  Christlim  Temperance 
Union  missionary.  The  National  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  gave  ber 
$1,000  to  start  with;  but  she  returned  it, 
and  made  the  trip  entirely  on  faith,  receiv- 
ing enough  from  collections  and  other  dona- 
tions to  meet  all  her  expenses." 

"After  a  great  truth  is  once  set  a-going, 
it  is  in  the  charge  of  mankind,  through 
whom  it  first  came  from  God." 
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HEART-ACUE  AND  HEARTS-EASE. 


Toll !  toll !  toll ! 

How  it  strikes  on  the  nation's  soul ! 
Farewell!  farewell!  farewell! 
Says  the  solemn  chapel  bell, 
In  the  olden  town, 
To  the  poet  of  happy  renown. 
Toll  I  toU !  toll  I 

Farewell!  farewell!  farewell! 
The  people  re-echo  the  knell ; 
All  eyes  do  fill, 

And  the  quickening  pulses  thrill ; 
Kach  gentle  heart 
So  cherished  his  master-art. 
Toll !  toll !  toll ! 

His  honest  speech 

Could  the  plainest  countryman  reach ; 
And  when  he  sung, 
In  the  downright  Yankee  tongue, 
They  listened  to  hear 
The  things  that  were  good  for  their  ear. 
ToU !  toll !  toll ! 

The  nations  afar 
Beheld  him  a  shining  star 
<  )f  a  steadfast  light, 
Through  all  of  our  darkest  night ; 
And  they  heard  him  say, 
"Fear  not  for  the  coming  day." 
Toll!  toll!  toll! 

Faithful  and  true 
To  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
He  finished  his  days, 
With  the  noble  patriot  ways. 
In  the  home  of  his  sires, 
Till  they  flickered,  his  ancient  fires. 
Toll !  toU !  toll ! 

Then  he  gave  np  his  breath 
To  the  gentle  conqueror  Death. 
We  see  through  our  tears 
His  immortal,  hi»  radiant  years. 
His  blessed  release. 

And  the  voice  of  the  land  says :  "Peace ! 
Cease,  bells,  to  toll, 
And  chime  for  a  risen  soul, 
A  riisen  soul !" 


A  SERMON  PBEACHED  BT   REV.  CHARLES  O.  AMES, 

IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  DISCIPLES, 

BOSTON',  MASS. 


SomenriUe,  Mass. 


Martha  Perrt  Lows. 


**Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul  ?  and  why- 
art  thou  disquieted  within  me  ?  Hope  thou  in  God ; 
for  I  shall  yet  praise  him  for  the  help  of  bis  coun- 
tenance."—Psalm  xlil.  6. 

Our  deepest  experiences  have  been  de- 
scribed as  a  silent  dialogue  between  the  soul 
and  God.  The  soul  speaks  through  its  sense 
of  need,  imperfection,  fear :  God  answers  in 
our  hopes,  our  trust,  our  clearer  vision. 
Our  emotions  are  like  divine  lessons,  or  like 
drawings  toward  some  higher  destiny, — 
lessons  we  may  fail  to  learn,  drawings  we 
may  easily  resist.  We  are  creatures  of  pas- 
sion, weakness,  fault,  aspiration:  we  oscil- 
late and  vacillate  between  content  and  rest- 
lessness, joy  and  pain.  If  I  speak  of  Heart- 
ache and  Heart's-ease,  you  will  all  know 
what  I  mean :  text  and  sermon  are  already 
written  in  your  personal  history. 

The  shady  side  or  the  seamy  side  of  life 
must  have  a  meaning  and  a  purpose.  Vinet 
says,  *^Xothing  teaches  the  soul  so  many 
things  as  sorrow ;  and  the  wise  Teacher  pro- 
nounces a  blessing  on  them  that  mourn." 
Something  like  suffering  seems  to  be  set 
down  in  the  programme, — provided  for  as  a 
part  of  our  earthly  lot.  The  infant  smiles ; 
but  also  the  infant  weeps.  All  the  little 
ones  have  their  griefs;  and  those  who  are 
too  old  or  too  proud  for  tears  do  not  escape. 

Literature  is  full  of  confessions:  human 
breath  escapes  in  sighs  as  well  as  in  laugh- 
ter; and  often  through  the  music  of  joy 
runs  an  undertone,  a  minor  key,  of  sadness. 
But  the  loud  sounds  of  the  world  are  not 
the  sounds  of  woe.  Mirth  is  noisy.  Sor- 
row lowers  its  voice.  Often  it  is  silent, 
muffled,  and  suppressed  within  the  heart; 
and,  when  a  smile  is  on  the  lips,  there  may 
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be  a  wearying  and  weakening  sense,  as  of 
inward  bleeding. 

Maltitudes,  both  of  men  and  women,  live 
under  the  shadow  of  some  nameless,  un- 
spoken gi'ief, — some  disappointment  in  their 
life-plans,  their  business,  ambitions,  affec- 
tions,— their  hopes  blighted,  the  brightness 
of  their  morning  turned  to  a  dull,  gray  day. 

What  a  world  of  heart-aches  comes  from 
the  maladjustment  of  personal  relations, — 
from  chronic  misunderstandings,  and  from 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  good  under- 
standing, between  those  who  must  neverthe- 
less share  the  same  home  and  the  same  lot, 
if  not  for  better,  then  for  worse  1  Some- 
times there  are  brothers  and  sisters,  who 
have  been  dandled  on  the  same  knees  and 
have  slept  in  the  same  chamber,  but  who,  as 
they  grow  up,  find  that  they  cannot  speak  to 
each  other  without  exciting  some  antagonism 
or  antipathy, — never  any  sweet  agreement, 
but  always  some  petty  difference,  some 
jangle  or  jar  of  temperament.  Between 
husband  and  wife,  who  could  not  and  would 
not  separate,  there  may  be  all  degrees  of  in- 
harmony,  and  so  on  both  sides  all  degrees 
of  heart-ache.  How  many  people  carry  the 
marks  of  some  inward  bruise,  inflicted  all 
unawares ! 

"These  heavy  feet  still  in  the  mire 
Go  trampling  blossoms  withoat  end ; 

These  hard,  well-meaning  hands  we  thrnst 
Amid  the  heart-strings  of  a  friend." 

Many  are  heavy-hearted  because  over- 
weighted with  sensitiveness.  They  feel 
every  tone,  look,  or  breath  of  criticism  or 
disapproval,  or  they  crave  sympathy  and  ap- 
preciation, and  wither  in  loneliness  and  neg- 
lect. The  world  moves  on,  and  they  seem 
left  behind,  overlooked,  unconsidered,  for- 
gotten, as  if  they  were  counted  only  for 
nobodies. 

Others  are  wretched  because  they  are  full 
of  ungratified  desires.  Like  caged  birds, 
they  beat  their  wings  against  the  bars  of 
hard,  unyielding  circumstance.  Or  per- 
haps, with  strong,  active  impulses,  they  do 
not  know  how  to  place  themselves  anywhere 
in  the  busy  world. 

How  many  seem  to  themselves  the  victims 
of  a  pitiless,  blind  fate,  which  consigns  them 
to  failure  and  defeat,  or  shuts  them  up  in 
conditions  that  affect  them  like  a  prison 
yard,  where  they  are  loaded  with  ball  and 
chain,  and  condemned  to  toil  that  brings  no 


reward!  A  sharp  pain  or  an  acute  attack 
of  illness  may  soon  be  over  and  done  with, 
leaving  one  in  better  health  than  before. 
One  can  bear  the  suffering  that  promises  to 
be  short-lived;  but  there  are  chronic  mis- 
eries that  grow  stale,  that  rouse  no  forti- 
tude, but  leave  one  to  settle  into  life-long 
weariness  and  irresolution. 

Some — God  only  knows  how  many! — are 
born  under  a  shadow, — bom  with  very  little 
capacity  for  joy  or  hope.  What  ean  be 
more  pathetic  and  pitiful  than  the  look  of 
age  on  the  faces  of  little  children  that  never 
smile, — children  that  may  grow  to  manhood 
and  womanhood,  and  yet  never  discover 
that  the  sunshine  is  God's  smile,  and  that 
life  is  his  good  gift.  These  are  the  victims 
of  hereditary  wrong,  of  unloving  marriage : 
they  come  into  an  evil  inheritance.  Ah,  if 
only  science  or  religion  could,  somehow, 
teach  the  human  race  to  stop  this  onflowing 
stream  of  misery,  so  that  no  '*black  drop**  of 
it  might  flow  into  the  veins  of  any  helpless 
babel 

What  another  world  of  heart-ache  is 
summed  up  in  the  word  "loss,** — ^bereave- 
ment ! 


"Who  lives  unhaauted  by  his  loved  ones  dead  f 
Who  with  vain  longing  seeketh  not  to  boirow 
From  stranger  eyes  the  home  lights  that  hare 
fledr' 

Who  has  not  longed  through  the  night- 
watches 

"For  the  toach  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still"  ^ 

Yet  keener  is  the  pain  when  self-reproach 
mingles  with  our  thought  of  the  departed. 

"It  takes  each  failing  on  oar  part. 
And  burns  it  in  upon  the  heart 
With  caustic  power  and  cruel  art." 

Our  own  faults  are  indeed  the  heavier  part 
of  the  burden  we  carry  about  in  memory. 
To  finer  natures,  the  wofullest  heart-ache  is 
the  knowledge  that  we  have  caused  an- 
other's heart  to  ache.  But,  when  any  ex- 
perience of  wrong  done  or  of  wrong  endured 
has  once  made  us  sad,  it  is  easier  to  be  sad 
again ;  and  one  may  form  a  habit  of  brood- 
ing which  darkens  all  the  day  and  doubly 
darkens  all  the  night. 

Does  not  this  give  us  a  hint  about  the 
cure  of  heart-ache  ?  "Why  art  thou  cast 
down?     Hope  thou  in   God."     Turn   the 
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thought  to  higher  and  better  things  :  occupy 
the  mind  with  good. 

Bodily  pain  is  caused  by  pressure  upon 
some  nerve  of  sensation.  Withdraw  the 
pressure,  and  the  pain  ceases.  An  excess  of 
blood  rushes  to  the  spot  or  is  arrested  at 
the  spot  which  has  been  cut  or  bruised ;  the 
blood  presses  hard  upon  the  nerves,  and 
perhaps  produces  heat,  or  inflammation. 
Relief  comes  from  drawing  away  this  ex- 
cess of  blood.  Just  so  when  the  forces  of 
thought  and  feeling  are  centred  upon  a  sad 
fact, — ^no  matter  what, — the  mind  suffers 
pain  or  grief  from  this  abnormal  pressure. 
Relief  comes  from  turning  the  mental 
forces  in  another  direction, — forward,  out- 
ward, upward, — away  from  the  sore  point. 
We  must  make  room  for  other  thoughts, 
feelings,  interests ;  and,  if  these  are  worthy 
of  us,  the  process  of  healing  will  begin  at 
once.  Of  course,  to  plunge  into  empty  fri- 
volity and  dissipation — ^to  try  to  drown  or 
bury  our  woes  in  sensual  indulgence,  or  to 
seek  fortitude  in  coarse  stimulants — is  to 
trust  to  a  remedy  which  is  worse  than  the 
disease.  **Hope  thou  in  God."  Find  re- 
lief by  bringing  the  being  into  the  harmo- 
nies of  law,  light,  and  love. 

Hence  the  curative  effect  of  all  honest 
work,  all  wise  use  of  our  active  faculties. 
Indeed,  our  disquiet  is  often  caused  by  the 
uneasy  stirring  within  us  of  powers  not  suf- 
ficiently exercised.  Idle  men  and  women, 
with  genius  or  talent  of  any  kind,  are  often 
victims  of  depression.  Robert  Leigh  ton,  a 
Scotch  poet,  speaks  of  his  art  as  medicine : 

"If  I  am  loDg 
Without  the  exercise  of  poesie. 
My  spirit  ails,  my  body's  somewhat  wrong, 
My  heart  beats,  *  Woe  is  me !' " 

But  all  his  ailments  leave,  and  body  and 
mind  come  well  again,  when  the  stream  of 
rhythmic  thoughts  begins  to  flow. 

"And  io,  I  doubt  not,  his  creation  makes 
A  healthier  carrent  in  tho  Painter's  veins, 

Or  that  his  marble  inspiration  takes 
Away  the  Sculptor's  pains. 

"And  Mnsic,  which  nsarps  a  sweet  control 
In  any  heart  through  which  its  marvel  floats, 

Is  physic  to  the  body  and  the  soul 
Of  him  that  builds  the  notes. 

'The  spirit  craves  to  do  its  noblest  thing : 
It  is  a  poison  in  the  blood  snpprest. 

And  thns  the  Arts  are  medicines,  that  bring 
Healing  and  joy  and  rest." 


Not  the  fine  arts  alone,  but  all  the  useful 
ones,  have  this  curative  virtue.  All  worthy 
industry,  all  occupation  of  mind  or  hand 
about  our  proper  business,  lightens  care, 
soothes  grief,  heals  hurts,  and  drives  away 
the  blue  devils.  **In  idleness  alone  is  per- 
petual despair."  There  is  no  peace  for  us 
in  good-for-nothingness.  If  once  the  higher 
powers  in  us  are  awake,  they  chafe  against 
our  own  sluggishness ;  they  will  not  let  us 
rest,  they  glare  at  us  in  our  very  dreams. 
But  all  such  misery  is  mercy :  it  compels  us 
to  realize  that  we  are  not  made  in  vain.  Be- 
fore the  sunlight  of  honest  occupation  the 
shadows  fly.  We  do  not  need  to  shun  sad- 
ness nor  to  seek  cheerfulness :  the  sadness 
goes  of  itself  and  the  cheerfulness  comes  of 
itself,  when  we  attend  to  our  proper  affairs. 
Indeed,  we  forget  to  mind  our  own  moods, 
sad  or  glad :  — 

"Not  enjoyment  and  not  sorrow 

Is  onr  destined  end  or  way ; 
Bnt  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  ns  farther  than  to^ay." 

There  is  a  deep  social  reason  for  much  of 
this  inward  restlessness  and  urgency.  All 
that  is  best  in  us  struggles  for  expression 
because  it  does  not  belong  to  us  alone.  It 
belongs  to  others:  the  goods  must  be  de- 
livered. No  gift,  no  talent,  or  faculty,  is 
merely  private  property.  The  right  use  of 
our  powers,  our  opportunities,  and  our  time 
puts  us  in  direct  relation  to  our  fellow- 
beings.  Whether  it  be  a  day's  work,  a 
sermon,  or  a  song,  we  owe  it  to  somebody. 
Even  a  silent  meditation  in  solitude  may  fit 
us  for  some  truer  service. 

"What  shall  I  say?  In  my  heart  words  are 
springing 

Transcending  all  speech,  and  as  deep  as  the  sea ; 
AU  that  is  best  in  me  breathes  in  my  singing. 

Binding  /orever  your  spirits  to  me." 

When  we  allow  our  best  life  to  unfold  and 
express  itself  in  word  or  deed,  or  to  go  out 
from  us  as  pure  influence,  we  grow  like  God, 
whose  utterance  creation  is.  And  always 
we  find  it  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive. We  are  ourselves  served  best  by 
serving  others.  Maggie  Tulliver  was  helped 
out  of  dismal  moods  when  "she  learned  to 
look  at  her  own  life  as  an  insignificant  part 
of  a  divinely  guided  whole."  She  read 
in  Thomas  it  Kempis  something  like  this: 
''The  love  of  thyself  doth  hurt  thee  more 
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than  anything  else  in  the  world.''  The  care 
of  heart-ache,  then,  is  to  be  found  in  occupa- 
tions which  take  us  away  from  our  petty 
self-regardings,  our  self-pityiugs,  our  morbid 
broodings,  and  which  connect  our  life  with 
other  lives  and  with  other  affairs,  or  merge 
our  individual  interest  in  the  larger  whole. 
Our  private  sorrows  will  look  smaller  when 
we  accustom  ourselves  to  care  for  the  larger 
life  of  the  world,  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, for  the  public  welfare,  for  the 
spread  of  truth  and  righteousness  among 
mankind.  The  man  who  keeps  public 
spirit  alive  in  his  own  bosom,  or  who  really 
cares  for  those  who  are  near  to  him,  has 
such  large  and  varied  interests  that  he  has 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  cosset  and 
cuddle  his  own  griefs. 

The  craving  for  sympathy  is  natural 
enough,  and  it  ought  never  to  be  treated 
harshly,  nor  thought  of  as  a  fault ;  but  it 
easily  becomes  ignoble  and  very  morbid, 
because  very  selfish.  "Oh,  if  somebody 
only  knew  how  much  I  suffer,  and  would 
suffer  with  me !''  But  would  it  not  be  quite 
as  well  if  I  could  myself  forget  it, — put  it 
out  of  my  own  sight  as  much  as  possible? 
Why  should  I  wish  to  lay  my  burdens  on 
others,  or  make  their  hearts  ache  because 
mine  does  ?  It  might  be  very  noble  in  them 
to  share  the  pain ;  but  would  it  be  noble  in 
me  to  put  it  on  them  ?  Better  that  I  seek 
to  lighten  the  load  of  some  other  than  that 
I  be  looking  around  for  some  other  to  carry 
mine.  Would  it  be  worth  while  to  occupy 
anybody's  time  with  the  recital  of  my 
private  trials  and  ailments  ?  What  if  every- 
body should  engage  in  exchanging  this  kind 
of  goods  ?  Would  the  world  be  enriched  by 
such  commerce  ? 

Love  is  the  true  and  sure  cure  of  heart- 
ache, even  if  it  is  often  the  cause  of  it.  But 
what  is  love?  I  think  the  genuine  article  is 
wise,  unselfish  interest  in  other  people's  wel- 
fare, interest  in  other  lives  than  my  own : 
it  is  to  be  happy  in  their  happiness.  If  I 
have  but  little  happiness  of  my  own,  this  is 
one  way  to  borrow  some, — by  being  glad  in 
the  gladness  of  others.  As  age  comes  on,  I 
can  cheer  my  own  wintry  days  with  sun- 
beams gathered  from  the  spring-time  of 
young  people  and  from  the  smiling  faces  of 
children.  This  will  save  me  from  the  shame 
of  casting  a  shadow  across  their  life;  the  light 
in  my  face  will  be  a  reflection  of  their  own. 


"Hope  thou  in  God."  We  are  saxfed  by 
hope, — that  is,  by  looking  forward,  and  not 
backward. 

"Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 

The  saddest  are  these :  'It  might  have  been.' " 

AVell,  then,  if  those  words  are  so  sad,  why 
say  them  or  dwell  on  them?  Things  might 
have  been  very  different,  it  is  true ;  but  that 
is  not  worth  saying  or  thinking  more  than 
once.  John  Weiss  says,  "An  accomplishe*.! 
fact  takes  its  place  in  the  order  of  nature, 
against  which  it  is  sacrilege  to  complain.*' 
A  healthy  mind  doesn't  stop  to  look  back 
long  at  success,  much  less  at  defeat.  Such 
a  mind  turns  promptly  from  what  has  heeu 
to  what  comes  next,  whatever  it  may  be. 
If  we  are  foolish  and  sentimental  enough, 
we  can  get  a  deal  of  misery  even  out  of  our 
past  blessings.  Burns  for  once  drops  into  a 
wail, — 

"Yell  break  my  heart,  ye  little  birds. 
That  warble  from  the  flowery  thorn; 

Ye  mind  me  of  departed  joys. 
Departed  never  to  return." 

And  why  should  the  memory  of  departed 
joys  turn  to  pain  and  break  one's  heart? 
Rather  let  us  take  them  as  pledges  of  more 
joys  to  come,  as  samples  of  the  good  things 
our  Father  has  in  store,  even  as  the  old  He- 
brews renewed  heart  and  hope  by  singing. 
"Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped." 

I  am  sure,  too,  that  there  is  a  fountain  of 
heart's-ease  in  the  brave  acceptance  of  what- 
ever sorrows  and  trials  fall  to  our  lot. 
When  Jesus  stands  fronting  the  cross,  be 
says  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  his  faint- 
hearted followers,  "The  cup  which  mv 
Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  itr 

When  a  man  takes  on  himself  a  heavr 
burden  because  he  knows  it  belongs  to  him 
to  carry  it,  he  feels  a  glow  of  satisfaction 
because  he  can.  The  strength  keeps  coming 
to  him.  It  almost  seems  as  if  the  burden 
gave  him  wings.  But,  if  he  is  sulky  or 
cowardly,  or  if  he  whimpers  and  pities  him- 
self, or  envies  other  people  who  seem  to 
have  no  loads  to  carry,  he  will  have  plenty 
of  heart-ache,  and  back-ache,  too.  There  are 
many  worse  things  in  the  world  than  bur- 
den-bearing; and  we  shall  miss  some  of  the 
hot  things  if  we  try  to  find  an  easy  path 
through  life  by  shirking  our  proper  tasks. 

Humboldt  thought,  "It  is  quite  possible 
to  suffer  many  and  great  griefs,  and  yet  not 
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to  feel  thoroughly  unhappy  in  consequence, 
but  rather  to  find  our  moral  and  intellectual 
nature  so  purified  and  exalted  thereby  that 
we  would  not  change  this  feeling  for  any 
other."  Probably  few  of  us  can  realize  this 
in  the  midst  of  trouble.  ^'Xo  trial  for  the 
present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous. 
Nevertheless,  afterward  it  worketh  the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness."  Cer- 
tainly, people  who  never  taste  anything  but 
sweets,  who  are  always  and  altogether  com- 
fortable and  easy-going,  are  not  the  ones 
who  make  the  world's  noblest  history. 
They  are  apt  to  be  indifferent  and  content 
with  animal  satisfaction.  Nothing  rouses 
them  to  heroism  or  spurs  them  to  seek  moral 
excellence  for  themselves  or  for  others.  Suf- 
fering, or  pain,  taken  alone,  is  not  a  good 
iu  itself.  It  is  a  condition  of  discipline.  It 
develops  fortitude  and  soul-strength.  It 
reveals  and  cures  weaknesses,  and  it  schools 
us  to  sympathy.  Xo  great  thing  is  accom- 
plished without  />am«-taking, — a  most  sig- 
nificant word  1  Indeed,  the  world  is  continu- 
ally redeemed  and  saved  from  evil  by  the 
brave  souls  who  bring  suffering  on  them- 
selves because  they  are  full  of  sympathy,  full 
of  self-sacrifice,  and  willing  to  bear  the  woes 
of  others.     Hear  Coleridge : — 

"Was  it  meet, 
When  my  unnnmbered  brethren  toiled  and  bled, 
That  I  should  dream  away  the  intrusted  hours 
<  )d  rose-leaf  beds,  pampering  the  coward  heart 
With  feeliogs  all  too  delicate  for  use  i" 

Think  of  Jesus  in  the  garden  on  the  night 
of  his  betrayal, — the  last  night  of  his  life : 
**My  soul  is  exceedingly  sorrowful,  even  unto 
death."  Just  at  that  moment  his  enemies 
were  jubilant,  exi^ltant.  They  had  set  a 
trap  that  was  sure  to  catch  him.  They  had 
found  a  traitor  in  his  own  company;  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  they  could  buy  his 
crucifixion !  But,  looking  back  on  it  all, 
who  had  the  best  of  it  ?  Better  to  drink  the 
bitter  cup  with  him,  better  to  weep  with 
him  under  the  trees  and  to  bleed  with  him 
on  the  cross,  than  to  share  the  palace  of  the 
high  priest  and  the  banquet  of  Pilate. 

We  need  not  cultivate  sadness,  nor  go  out 
of  our  way  to  hunt  for  crosses ;  but  we  can 
meet  our  fate  and  face  our  trials  as  we  take 
the  changes  of  the  weather,  not  trying  to 
count  the  raindrops,  nor  minding  the  gusty 
flaws  that  blow  across  the  road  we  must 
travel.     Some  degree  of  discomfort  is  an 


incident  of  the  journey :  we  must  count  it  as 
a  part  of  our  necessary  expenses,  and  forget 
it  in  the  same  way. 

In  Browning's  rendering  of  the  old  Greek 
play,  when  Queen  Alkestes  lies  dead,  the 
people  gather  at  the  palace  gate,  half  para- 
lyzed with  gloom,  but  chattering  mournfully, 
as  if  every  little  incident  or  aspect  of  the 
hour  were  of  awful  import.  Then  the  hero 
Heracles  appears  on  the  scene,  half  man  and 
half  god,  with  his  "great,  interrupting  voice." 
The  private  grief  of  King  Admetus,  as  meas- 
ured by  his  weeping  friends,  suddenly 

"Shrank  to  a  somewhat  pettier  obstacle 

I'  the  way  of  the  world :  they  saw  good  days  had 

been. 
And  good  days,  peradventnre,  still  might  be." 

"The  gay  cheer  of  that  great  voice" — the 
voice  of  the  hero  with  "the  irresistible, 
sound,  wholesome  heart" —  flows  among 
them  like  a  breeze  among  vapors  or  like  sun- 
light among  shadows.  His  very  presence 
lifts  them  above  all  clouds,  so  that  they  can 
look  down  and  see  how  small  a  part  of  the 
infinite  creation  the  clouds  can  ever  cover. 
If  any  of  us  covet  to  be  useful  to  our  com- 
panions, what  contribution  can  enrich  them 
more  than  this  "sweet,  infectious  health," 
this  inspiration  of  courage  and  good  cheer  ? 

Perhaps,  therefore,  the  best  use  I  can 
make  of  this  subject  is  to  show  what  a  poor 
subject  it  is,  after  all, — what  small  business 
it  is  to  be  feeling  of  our  feelings  and  watch- 
ing our  moods,  to  see  whether  we  have  heart- 
ache or  heart*s-ease.  "Happy,  my  brother?" 
exclaims  Carlyle.  "First  of  all,  what  differ- 
ence is  it  whether  thou  art  happy  or  not? 
To-day  becomes  yesterday  so  fast :  all  to-mor- 
rows become  yesterdays;  and  then  there  is 
no  question  whatever  of  the  happiness,  but 
quite  another  question.  Xay,  thou  hast  such 
a  sacred  pity  left,  at  least  for  thyself,  thy 
very  pains,  once  gone  over  into  yesterday, 
have  become  joys  to  thee.  Besides,  thou 
knowest  not  what  heavenly  blessedness, 
what  indispensable  sanatory  virtue  is  in 
them.  Thou  shalt  only  know  it  after  many 
davs,  when  thou  art  wiser." 

While  we  sit  brooding  over  our  troubles 
and  the  hardships  of  our  lot,  the  great  world 
goes  tranquilly  on,  the  infinite  sky  hangs 
over  us,  the  everlasting  order  abides,  and 
"God  is  where  he  was.*'  Can  we  not  forget 
or  endure  our  pestering  "insect  miseries"  for 
a  little  while  in  the  presence  of  the  eternal 
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laws  and  eternal  powers?  If  we  keep  our 
souls  in  patience,  if  we  hold  fast  to  our  faith 
and  hope  and  love,  the  soft  streams  of  heal- 
ing power  will  flow  into  us  and  through  us. 
We  shall  receive  and  give  out  the  infinite 
good.  We  shall  share  and  promote  the  end- 
less circulations  of  benefit. 


INTERPRETING  THE  UNKNOWN 
BY  THE  KNOWN. 


It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  hardly  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  endeavoring 
always  to  interpret  the  unknown  by  the 
known,  and  of  always  believing  that  we 
understand  the  remote  best  when  we  under- 
stand best  that  which  is  near  at  hand.  Of 
this  one  thing  we  may  be  quite  certain :  that 
this  universe  is  a  univene^  that  it  is  not  a 
house  divided  against  itself.  If  we  could 
travel  hence  to  the  remotest  star,  when  we 
got  there  we  should  find  that  it  was  just  aa 
impossible  for  two  straight  lines  to  enclose 
a  space  as  it  is  impossible  on  this  earth  of 
ours.  If  water  existed  there,  we  should  find 
that  water  always  found  its  own  level  and 
never  ran  up  hill  seeking  it.  If  numbers 
existed  there,  we  should  find  that  two  and 
two  as  certainly  made  four  there  as  it  is 
certain  they  make  four  here.  We  should 
find  that  what  was  love  here  was  love  there, 
that  what  was  hate  here  was  hate  there, 
that  what  was  unfair  dealing  here  was  un- 
fair dealing  there,  that  what  was  just  dealing 
here  was  just  dealing  there.  There  are  not 
two  kinds  of  right,  nor  two  kinds  of  justice, 
nor  two  kinds  of  morality.  What  is  right 
and  just  and  moral  anywhere  is  right  and 
just  and  moral  everywhere.  If  the  facts  we 
grasp  are  beneficent  facts,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  facts  beyond  our  grasp  are  equally 
beneficent. 

And  yet  this  same  thing — interpreting  the 
remote  by  the  near — is  just  what  men  gener- 
ally have  signally  failed  in  doing.  If  in 
nature  "distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view,"  in  religion  it  has  generally  been  per- 
mitted to  lend  fear  and  horror  to  the  view. 
What  men  could  not  understand  they  have 
generally  invested  with  dread.  The  savage, 
unable  to  comprehend  the  causes  of  storms 
and  to  discern  their  beneficent  purpose  in 
the  vast  economy  of  things,  when  the  storm 
comes,  trembles  before  it  and  thinks  the 
gods    are    angrily    scolding    him.    Wider 


knowledge  so  dissipates  this  fear  that  the 
loudest  thunder  can  be  heard  without  any 
dread  at  all.  Extended  knowledge  brings 
to  man  the  conviction  that  the  nniverae, 
through  all  its  known  and  unknown  realms, 
means  good  to  him,  and  not  evil.  The  more 
knowledge  man  gets,  the  more  is  he  able 
to  see  this.  All  experience  is  dead  against 
the  idea  that  we  need  stand  in  dread  before 
the  unknown  mystery  of  things.  Wider 
knowledge,  as  we  get  it,  reveals  to  us  no 
baleful  facts.  The  more  we  know  of  things, 
the  more  the  baleful  covering  in  which  our 
ignorance  had  draped  them  faUs  away,  and 
the  more  they  are  seen  to  be  radiant  with 
hope  and  beautiful  with  love  for  ns.  At 
one  age  of  his  history  man  stands  in  awe 
before  the  lightning  and  is  able  to  see  in  it 
nothing  save  malevolence.  At  another  age 
man  blesses  the  lightning  as  one  of  his 
gentlest,  most  tractable  and  useful  servants. 
Things  appall  us  because  we  do  not  compre- 
hend them.  Ignorance  alone  brings  fear, 
and  fear  always  brings  torment.  If  we 
could  rightly  comprehend  the  entire  mean- 
ing of  one  single  grain  of  dust,  we  could  by 
its  means  comprehend  the  meaning  of  Uie 
universe.  If  the  budding  of  a  single  flower  or 
the  quickening  into  life  of  but  one  dry  seed 
can  be  shown  to  have  a  beneficent  purpose 
in  reference  to  but  one  child  amid  all  the 
untold  millions  of  children  who  call  God 
^'Father,"  then,  as  the  universe  is  not  a 
house  divided  against  itself,  there  is  no  fact, 
from  the  falling  of  a  raindrop  to  the  rending 
of  a  world  in  twain,  which  is  not  eqoally 
beneficent  in  iu  purpose. 

To  believe  that,  as  known,  things  are  be- 
neficent, and  the  more  beneficent  the  more 
they  are  known,  that,  therefore,  all  unknown 
things  must  be  beneficent  likewise ;  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  no  facts,  amid  all  the 
infinite  storehouse  of  facts,  which  have  for 
us  a  baleful  purpose  or  a  balef xd  meaning ; 
to  believe  this  in  every  moment  of  life  and 
in  the  moment  of  death;  to  believe  it  of  that 
as  yet  by  us  untrodden  realm  beyond  death, — 
this  is  the  last  victory  of  Faith  over  the 
assailing  legions  of  Doubt.  What  we  know 
gives  us  no  cause  for  fear.  Why,  then, 
should  we  stand  trembling  in  cowardly  fash- 
ion at  the  gate  of  the  unknown  r^on  of 
things?  This  life  is  blessed.  Why,  then, 
fear  to  make  entry  into  any  and  every  other 
life  ?    The  presence  of  God,  here  and  now, 
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is  pleasant  to  us.  What  ground  have  we  for 
the  unworthy  fear  that  in  the  other  world 
his  presence,  there  and  then,  will  he  unpleas- 
ant to  us  ?  His  judgments,  here  and  now, 
mean  our  good.  What  craven  infidelity  is 
there  in  the  thought  that  there  are  judg- 
ments reserved  for  us  in  the  arsenal  of  his 
omnipotence  which  will  not  mean  our  good  ? 

Suppose  the  rude  savages  who  imagined 
that  the  Great  Spirit  was  angrily  scolding 
them,  when  it  thundered,  had  been  able  to 
reason  with  themselves  in  something  of  this 
fashion:  "We  do  not  know  to  a  dead  cer- 
tainty what  causes  this  commotion  about  us. 
We  do  not  know  to  a  dead  certainty  that  the 
Great  Spirit  is  angry  with  us,  and  is  scolding 
us  in  that  altogether  unaccountable  noise 
which  is  rumbling  over  our  heads.  Let  us 
interpret,  then,  the  great  things  we  do  not 
know  by  means  of  the  little  things  we  know. 
I^t  us  judge  of  the  Great  Spirit  who  is  afar 
off  by  help  of  the  facts  which  are  very  close 
at  band.  We  know  that  the  earth  on  which 
we  live  is  good  to  us.  It  bringeth  forth  the 
bud,  and  the  bud  spreadeth  itself  out  and 
becometh  a  flower ;  and  although  our  chil- 
dren, at  the  thought  that  a  pretty  thing  is 
lost  to  them,  cry  sometimes  when  the  flower 
droops  and  dies,  yet  we  know,  being  older 
and  a  little  wiser  than  our  children,  that  the 
flower  droops  and  dies  in  order  that  the 
fruit  the  pretty  flower-leaves  sheltered  may 
grow  and  ripen  in  the  sun.  We  know  that 
the  dry  seeds,  which  seem  to  us  as  dead  as 
dust,  spring  forth  into  life,  and  become  long 
grasses,  which  our  squaws  weave  into  gar- 
ments for  our  bodies  and  into  mats  for  our 
wigwams.  We  know  it  to  be  good  that  we 
should  revere  the  ancient  men  of  our  tribe, 
for  their  words  are  weighty  and  they  make 
our  councils  wise.  We  feel  it  to  be  well  with 
us  when  we  love  our  children,  and  when  we 
try  to  guide  them  into  all  the  good  we  have 
ourselves  learned  to  love  and  to  enjoy.  All 
this  that  we  know,  is  good :  we  will  believe, 
then,  that  what  we  do  not  know,  is  good  also. 
The  Great  Spirit  made  our  ancient  men 
wise.  How  much  wiser  must  he  himself  be ! 
The  Great  Spirit  enables  us  to  love  our 
children  and  to  desire  good  things  for  them. 
Surely,  he  will  love  us  and  desire  good  things 
for  us ;  for  we  are  children,  too  1" 

If  that  sort  of  reasoning  had  been  possible 
to  the  children  of  men  in  the  early  days  of 
our  human  history,  then  the  sweet  inspira- 


tion, which  welled  up  from  the  divinely 
loving  heart  to  the  golden  lips  of  Jesus, 
would  have  been  long  anticipated.  **If  ye 
then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts 
unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall 
your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven,  give  good 
things  to  them  that  ask  him  1 "  But,  as  we 
cannot  put  old  heads  upon  young  shoulders, 
so  we  cannot  put  the  heads  of  religious  sages 
upon  the  shoulders  of  primitive  barbarism. 
Barbarism,  especially  religious  or  theological 
barbarism,  is  wonderfully  tenacious  of  life ; 
and  I  am  sorely  afraid  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  put  anything  like  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  most  fruitful  utterances  of  Jesus 
into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who,  in 
our  day,  are  most  disagreeably  certain  that 
they  know  all  that  is  to  be  known  about  him, 
and  that  they  have  become  his  peculiar 
favorites  therefore  I  Man  gets  to  his  truth 
by  very  slow  methods,  and  many  saviors 
have  to  be  crucified,  much  martyr  blood  has 
to  be  shed,  and  much  painful  travail  has  to 
be  endured,  before  that  praise  is  perfected 
which  the  very  babes  and  sucklings  of  hu- 
manity are  now  beginning  to  lisp,  and,  in 
lisping,  to  understand. 

Through  the  natural  we  reach  the  spiritual. 
By  means  of  the  known  we  interpret  the 
unknown.  By  studying  the  near  we  com- 
prehend the  remote.  When  man  has  trem- 
bled in  the  presence  of  an  event  the  causes  of 
which  he  could  not  comprehend,  if  he  had 
endeavored  to  interpret  that  event  by  means 
of  the  beneficent  things  about  him  which 
were  too  familiar  to  him  to  be  in  any  wise 
strange,  religion  would  never  then  have 
been  made  a  torment  and  a  fear.  The 
altars  of  religion  would  never  then  have 
been  made  altars  of  cruelty.  About  the 
creeds  of  religion  the  smell  of  bloody  sacri- 
fice would  never  have  lingered.  Belief  in  a 
stony  dogma  would  never  then  have  been 
allowed  to  do  duty  for  heroism  in  life.  In- 
spiration, then,  would  never  have  been 
deemed  a  thing  which  could  come  to  a  sud- 
den ending  when  John  dreamed  his  last 
dream  on  Fatmos  I 

James  Kay  Applebee. 

Boston. 

"Wake  thou  and  watch!  The  world  is 
gray  with  morning  light!" 

"Truth  for  authority,  not  authority  for 
truth. " 
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JOHN   HUSS    AND   JEROME   OF 
PRAGUE:    A   SKETCH, 


When  John  Hu3s  was  asked  at  Constance 
''if  he  had  really  said  that  he  wished  his 
soul  might  be  in  the  same  place  as  the  soul 
of  the  English  Wycliffe,"  his  fearless  "Yes" 
provoked  the  derisive  laughter  of  the  coun- 
cil. The  intrepid  Rector  of  Lutterworth 
had  been  dead  thirty  years.  But  there  are 
periods  in  the  world's  history  in  which  the 
waiting  echoes  take  up  every  word  that  is 
spoken  for  good,  and  carry  it  off  to  live  for- 
ever among  the  reverberations  of  the  distant 
hills.  And  there  are  winds  that  catch  up 
every  little  scrap  of  paper  on  which  the 
finding  of  a  lost  truth  is  recorded,  and  bear 
it  direct  to  some  prepared  mind,  countries 
or  ages  remote.  Thus  the  spoken  protests 
and  the  written  thoughts  of  our  own  Wyc- 
liffe penetrated  the  Bohemian  forests,  and 
wound  their  way  into  the  cells  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prague.  In  one  of  these  cells  a 
young  scholar  was  sighing  for  undiscovered 
truth,  and  longing  for  some  one  to  cut  a 
path  through  the  tangled  forest  of  errors 
that  lay  around.  The  works  of  Wycliffe 
reached  him  at  the  right  moment,  struck 
at  the  root  of  this  false  growth,  and,  clear- 
ing a  way  through  the  thicket,  showed 
to  the  young  aspirant  a  free  prospect  be- 
yond. 

John  Huss  was  born  in  July,  1369,  at  the 
village  of  Hussinetz,  which  lies  on  a  hill- 
slope  above  the  river  Flanitz,  in  Bohemia. 
Peasant-born,  trained  to  labor,  and  inured 
to  hardship,  the  proprietor  of  his  native 
village,  the  feudal  lord,  saw  in  him  the 
rudiments  of  greatness,  and  sent  him  to  the 
University  of  their  own  beloved  Prague. 
Eleven  years  passed,  and  the  peasant-boy 
of  sixteen  had  grown  into  the  learned 
scholar  of  twenty-seven, — blameless  in  life, 
gentle  and  winning  in  manners,  enjoying 
the  respect  and  friendship  of  those  around 
him.  Then  came  his  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.  Two  years  later  he  was  lecturing  to 
some  purpose  in  the  University.  There 
was  an  earnestness  in  his  manner  which  evi- 
denced the  deep  religiousness  which  had 
already  taken  possession  of  his  heart. 

The  man  who  now  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
Bohemia  was  Weuceslaus,  the  son  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  IV.  lie  had  begun  to 
reign  with  a  fair  promise  at  fifteen   years 


of  age.  But  power  poisoned  his  unsteady 
nature,  and  his  character  became  almost  in- 
tolerable to  his  people.  And  now  comes 
into  view  one  of  those  golden  bands  which 
bind  all  the  scattered  pages  of  history  into 
one  volume.  Our  own  degenerate  Richard 
II.  married  Anne,  sister  of  this  disreputable 
Wenceslaus, — ^an  unpromising  link,  one 
would  have  said,  either  for  England  or  for 
Bohemia.  But  Anne  was  of  another  nature 
from  her  royal  brother ;  and  before  long  she 
had  won  in  England  the  pleasant  name  of 
"the  Good  Queen  Anne."  She  was  an  ardent 
Wycliffite ;  for  the  English  reformer's  mind 
was  still  pervading  society,  either  provoking 
hatred  to  his  doctrines  or  infusing  the  love 
of  truth  in  opposition  to  established  error. 
With  Queen  Anne  on  the  throne,  England 
became  an  object  of  interest  to  Bohemia. 
A  young  Bohemian  nobleman,  who  had 
completed  his  curriculum  at  Prague,  set 
forth  for  Oxford.  There  he  heard  of  the 
novelties  which  had  made  Wycliffe's  name 
famous  throughout  the  land.  He  heard 
how  he  had  boldly  given  the  Bible  into  the 
hands  of  an  untaught  people;  how  he  had 
inveighed  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy;  how  he  had  appealed 
from  pope,  priest,  and  council  to  the 
Scriptures;  and  how,  when  cited  before  a 
council  at  Lambeth  by  order  of  the  outraged 
Gregory  XI.,  he  had  so  nobly  vindicated  the 
nineteen  propositions  which  the  pope  had 
condemned  that  his  judges  were  appalled 
by  his  ability  and  courage,  and  had  suffered 
him  to  depart  in  safety,  to  continue  to  use 
his  pulpit  as  a  chair  of  what  at  that  period 
was  enlightened  theology,  and  then  to  lie 
down  and  die  in  peace  on  his  own  pillow  at 
Lutterworth.  This  was  a  thrilling  story  for 
the  young  nobleman  to  tell  on  his  return. 
But  he  did  more  than  charm  his  fellow- 
collegians  with  an  exciting  tale,  for  he  had 
drunk  deeply  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Bn^ 
ish  reformer;  and,  still  more,  he  bad 
brought  back  with  him  a  large  number  of 
Wycliffe's  writings.  One  day  he  went  to 
John  Huss,  and  spread  these  writings  be- 
fore him.  Huss  closed  the  door  and  sat 
down  to  read.  He  lived  long  with  these 
books.  He  lived  in  them;  and,  when  he 
came  out  from  his  cell,  it  was  to  declaim 
against  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  against 
auricular  confession,  and  against  the  great 
"standing    army"  of    monks   whose    iotel- 
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lectual  prostration  was  as  complete  as  their 
moral  corruption. 

Such  a  true  and  living  man  could  not  long 
dwell  alone ;  such  a  vivifying  influence  was 
sure  to  spread.  A  little  knot  of  like-minded 
friends  gathered  about  him ;  a  little  band 
of  admiring  and  sympathizing  disciples  en- 
circled him.  Among  them  was  a  fiery 
knight  of  Bohemia,  whose  name  as  a  scholar 
was  widely  known  as  Hieronymus  Pragensis, 
whose  name  as  a  martyr  is  beloved  by  the 
English  Church  as  "Jerome  of  Prague." 
He  was  younger  by  several  years  than  John 
Hnss,  bat  was  his  superior  in  intellectual 
power,  in  general  cultivation,  in  vehement 
energy  of  spirit,  and  in  a  gift  of  eloquence 
which  was  torrent-like  when  once  it  had 
broken  forth  and  had  found  a  rocky  channel 
for  its  flow.  His  voice  was  of  that  rare 
kind  which  is  perfectly  musical  in  its  notes, 
and  which  has  the  power  of  expanding  in 
volume  and  of  varying  its  key  in  perfect 
adaptation  to  its  subject.  His  ardor  was 
of  too  fiery  a  nature  to  permit  him  to  re- 
main long  in  one  place.  Now  he  was  in 
England,  eagerly  reading  at  Oxford;  then 
he  was  at  Paris ;  we  search  for  him  again, 
and  he  is  at  Jerusalem ;  next  he  is  wander- 
ing in  Hungary;  again  he  is  reposing  for  a 
moment  in  Vienna;  no  longer  at  Vienna, 
he  must  be  looked  for  in  Russia ;  presently 
he  is  at  Cologne,  the  queen  of  the  Rhine 
cities,  or  at  Heidelberg,  that  beautiful 
university  city  of  the  Neckar.  Wherever 
he  went,  men  stared  at  the  young  scholar- 
knight  with  alarm  and  prejudice,  but, 
nevertheless,  stopped  to  listen  to  a  speech 
that  bore  everything  before  it  Sometimes 
he  said  strange  thicgs  indeed,  for  at  Oxford 
he  had  learned  what  he  could  never  forget. 
He,  too,  had  brought  back  with  him  some 
writings  of  our  English  VVy cliff e  which  had 
not  previously  penetrated  into  the  old  city 
of  Prague.  He  came  back,  exclaiming, 
'^Uutil  now  we  had  nothing  but  the  shell 
of  knowledge:  WyclifEe^was  the  first  to  lay 
open  the  kernel." 

The  young  Jerome  eagerly  joined  the 
group  of  students  who  were  gathered  round 
John  Huss.  Hubs  was  calm,  sustained,  the 
creature  of  no  sudden  impulse,  but  the 
strong  embodiment  of  principle.  It  was 
not  his  taste  to  be  in  the  front  of  contending 
parties:  much  rather  would  he  have  lived 
in  the  quiet  exercise  of  the  Christian  graces 


and  in  deep  communion  with  his  God. 
But  conviction  was,  with  him,  action :  as  he 
believed,  so  he  must  live;  and,  if  he  once 
planted  his  foot  advisedly  on  a  given  road, 
that  road  would  he  follow  until  it  ended 
in  eternity.  But  when  his  calm  eye  met 
the  gaze  of  his  young  disciple,  and  when  he 
caught  the  sound  of  that  disciple's  protest- 
ing voice,  the  soul  of  the  elder  went  out  to 
meet  the  soul  of  the  younger,  and  a  bond 
was  forged  between  them  which  was  but 
strengthened  in  the  after-fires  of  pereecution. 
The  two  men,  so  different  and  yet  so  alike, — 
so  different  in  native  character,  so  alike  in 
conviction,  opinion,  purpose,  and  fate, — made 
together  one  great  power  which  wrought 
marvellously  on  their  own  and  the  after 
age.  The  man  of  sober  principle  was  stim- 
ulated by  the  youth  of  generous  impulse, 
and  the  youth  of  reckless  ardor  was  chas- 
tened by  the  man  of  profound  experience. 
So  the  beautiful  compensation  was  complete. 
Thus  each  one  supplied  what  the  other 
lacked ;  and  still  they  joined  hands  for  mut- 
ual encouragement  in  enterprise,  for  mutual 
support  in  trial;  and  so  closely  were  they 
linked  together  that,  when  we  talk  of  the 
attempted  Reformation  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, we  speak  in  the  same  breath  of  "John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague." 

In  1401  Huss  was  appointed  preacher  at 
the  Bethlehem  Church  in  Prague,  and 
there  he  preached  earnestly  and  resolutely 
against  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Church ; 
while  in  a  synod  at  Prague,  in  the  arch- 
bishop's presence,  he  declaimed  with  amaz- 
ing freedom  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy. 
The  archbishop,  Zbynek,  was  a  man  who 
liked  to  keep  a  good  charger  in  his  stall, 
and,  vaulting  into  his  saddle,  was  ready  at 
any  moment  to  prick  forth  to  battle.  But 
he  wished  to  have  no  glaring  scandals  in  his 
diocese ;  and  so  he  took  counsel  with  Huss 
about  the  prevailing  abuses  of  the  day, 
especially  about  the  impostures  of  false 
miracles,  which  then  abounded.  There  was 
then  a  pretended  miracle  going  on  in  the 
ruins  of  the  church  of  Wilsnach,  where 
pilgrims  came  trooping  from  far  Denmark, 
from  the  pine  forests  of  Norway,  from 
Sweden,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  and  where 
thousands  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  be 
cured  by  what  they  were  told  was  Christ's 
real  blood.  Glaring  scandals  ripened 
around  the  spot.     A  grave  committee  of 
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three  masters,  of  whom  Hass  was  one,  went 
forth  to  take  evidence  on  the  spot ;  and 
they  brought  back  such  formidable  stories 
of  lying  pilgrims  and  spurious  miracles  that 
the  young  archbishop  arose  in  great  wrath, 
banished  all  pilgrims,  and  forbade  all  pil- 
^images  in  his  diocese  for  the  future.  Then, 
feeling  bis  tongue  loosed  by  his  ecclesiasti- 
•cal  superior,  Huss  lifted  up  his  voice,  and 
from  the  pulpit,  and  by  means  of  a  power- 
ful pamphlet  also,  denounced  the  blind 
miracle-hunting  and  the  fraudulent  miracle- 
working  of  the  age.  Students  and  citizens, 
nobility  and  the  court  itself,  crowded  to 
bear  this  favorite  of  the  people.  His  name 
resounded  throughout  the  German  Empire. 
The  eyes  both  of  friends  and  foes  were 
turned  toward  Bohemia. 

So  long  as  the  opposition  of  Huss  was 
considered  only  as  the  result  of  transient 
excitement,  it  was,  or  appeared  to  be,  unno- 
ticed. But  when,  to  use  the  words  of  Eras- 
mus, he  afterward,  by  the  reduction  of 
mass  and  penance  money,  and  of  pious 
gifts  in  general,  touched  the  sensitive  feel- 
ings of  the  monks,  abuse  ran  high  against 
the  enthusiast,  the  disturber  of  the  peace, 
the  "mover  of  sedition,"  the  heretic  and 
^*pestilent  fellow."  The  priests  attached  to 
Rome  assailed  the  royal  palace  with  peti- 
tions. At  this  time  King  Wenceslaus,  by 
the  advice  of  his  physicians,  was  taking  less 
wine  and  living  more  than  usually  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  his  wife,  an  en- 
lightened Bavarian  princess,  named  Sophia. 
He  despatched  the  petitioners  with  these 
words :  "You  shall  leave  my  goose  in  peace 
who  lays  me  golden  eggs."*  In  the  mean 
time  the  doctrines  of  Huss  had  already 
overpassed  the  boundaries  of  the  country, 
And  had  widely  spread,  especially  in  Hun- 
gary, where  the  eloquent  aud  zealous  Jerome 
boldly  preached  before  king  and  people, 
and  where,  as  in  Poland,  a  prejudice  in 
favor  of  the  Greek  Church  had  already  pro- 
duced a  species  of  reform. 

In  Prague  the  contest  with  Rome  was 
not  only  carried  on  by  words,  but  was  repre- 
sented by  symbols.  There  was  then  a  re- 
markable amount  of  intercourse  between 
these  two  seats  of  learning, — Oxford  in 
England  and  Prague  in  Bohemia;  and  a 
story  has  survived  illustrative  of  the  kind 
of  influence  which  reached  the  Bohemian 

•The  name   *<Hu8s*'    in   the   Bohemian    dialect 
means  a  goose. 


capital  from  our  country.  Two  young  men, 
James  and  Conrad  Canterbury,  undergrad- 
uates of  Oxford,  arrived  at  Prague,  and 
fearlessly  began  to  attack  the  pope's  su- 
premacy. Being  speedily  silenced  by  the 
rector,  they  turned  their  ingenuity  in  an- 
other direction.  They  were  good  hands  at 
painting,  and  on  the  ball-room  of  their 
landlord  they  placed  a  most  significant  rep- 
resentation. On  one  side  was  represented 
the  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem,  "meek 
and  sitting  upon  an  ass,"  before  him  the 
common  people  and  children  with  olive 
branches,  behind  him  his  apostles,  barefoot 
and  in  linen  garments;  on  the  other  side, 
the  pope,  riding  a  charger  decked  with 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  preceded 
by  trumpeters  and  kettle-drummers,  life- 
guardsmen  and  soldiers,  and  followed  by 
cardinals,  also  well  mounted  and  richly 
dressed.  Thousands  of  people  daily  crowded 
the  hall,  and  exulted  in  the  witty  device. 
Great  commotion  was  caused  in  Prague  by 
this  striking  picture,  and  the  Englishmen 
had  to  retire. 

But  the  time  was  now  drawing  on  when 
the  great  antithesis  was  to  be  worked  out 
by  sterner  weapons  than  the  pencils  of  the 
young  English  students.  The  archbishop 
thought  it  time  to  appear  on  the  stage  him- 
self. He  had  but  a  small  hold  on  the  stu- 
dents of  the  university,  where  the  reputa- 
tion of  Huss  was  so  high  that  young  men 
flocked  from  all  parts  of  Germany  to  listen 
to  his  teachings  as  Professor  of  Theology. 
It  is  declared  that  at  one  time  there  were 
no  fewer  than  forty  thousand  students  resid- 
ing in  Prague.  They  had  scant  reverence 
for  the  archbishop.  They  called  him  the 
"Alphabetarius,"  or  "the  ABC  doctor.*' 
He  could  hold  a  bridle  more  skilfully  than 
a  pen,  and  could  judge  a  horse  better  than 
a  thesis.  lie  summoned  IIuss,  and  com- 
manded him  not  to  further  insult  the  dig- 
nity of  the  pope,  and,  above  all  things,  to 
abstain  from  the  heresy  of  Wycliffe.  Huss 
modestly  replied  that  he  "taught  only  the 
doctrines  of  Christ."  Zbynek  dismissed 
him,  half-mildly,  half-angrily,  but  himself 
inwardly  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the 
affair  by  a  single  blow.  The  following 
day,  in  the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  barri- 
caded and  surrounded  by  soldiers,  the  col- 
lected works  of  Wycliffe,  most  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Huss  and  Jerome,  as  well  as  those  of 
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their  predecessors,  Milicz  and  Janow,  al- 
together more  than  two  hundred  oaurefuUy 
written  and  splendidly  bound  volumes,  were 
piled  together  and  burned.  A  cry  of  indig- 
nation ran  throughout  Bohemia.  Public 
opinion  and  taste  were  at  once  outraged. 
Even  the  priests,  but  the  nobility  especially, 
protested  against  this  Vandal-like  destruc- 
tion. The  queen  wept,  and  Wenoeslaus 
cursed  aloud. 

John  Huss  was  not  the  man  to  be  silenced 
by  the  vivid  eloquence  of  these  tongues  of 
flame,  though  they  uttered  very  warning  de- 
nunciations. The  following  Sunday  he  as- 
cended the  pulpit,  and  commented  on  the  con- 
duct of  his  adversaries.  "Fire,"  he  cried, 
^*does  not  consume  truth.  It  is  always  a  mark 
of  a  little  mind  to  vent  anger  on  inanimate 
and  uninjurious  objects :  the  books  which 
are  burned  are  a  loss  to  the  whole  nation." 
He  set  to  work  afresh,  translated  many  of 
the  condemned  writings  into  the  language  of 
the  Slavonian  race, — one  of  his  translations  is 
now  in  the  library  at  Stockholm,  carried 
thither  by  the  Swedes  at  the  close  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  At  the  same  time  he 
issued  the  first  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible  among  the  people.  Aided  by  Jerome, 
he  wrote  for  them  hymns  which  turned  into 
melody  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  their 
deepest  life.  Then  the  archbishop,  hot  from 
his  great  fire,  interdicted  him  from  preach- 
ing, in  Bohemian,  in  the  Bethlehem  chapel ; 
but  he  preached  on  to  vast  crowds.  lie  was 
now  Rector  of  the  University  of  Prague,  and 
from  that  exalted  station  he  thundered 
against  the  sale  of  indulgences,  the  fire  of 
purgatory,  prayers  for  the  dead,  the  worship 
of  images,  invocation  of  saints,  auricular  con- 
fession, communion  in  one  kind,  and  tran- 
substantiation. 

This  boldness  raised  the  anger  of  the 
pope,  John  XXIII.,  who  issued  a  bull  sum- 
moning Huss  to  Bologna,  where  that  pontiff 
was  then  holding  his  disreputable  court. 
As  this  would  be  merely  to  walk  into  his 
grave,  Huss  disregarded  the  summons,  de- 
claring that  the  pope,  who  in  ecclesiastical 
power  was  not  above  other  priests,  had  no 
right  to  summon  any  one  before  him,  and 
that  he  himself,  John  Huss,  maintained  the 
confession  of  Doctor  Wycliffe.  The  king,  the 
queen,  the  university,  all  interceded  with  the 
pope,  but  to  no  purpose.  Sentence  of  ex- 
communication was  then  pronounced  against 


Huss  as  a  determined  heretic.  It  was  put 
forth  with  the  most  terrible  formulas.  If 
Master  John  Huss  persisted  twenty  days 
longer  in  his  disobedience  to  "the  Holy 
Father"  (the  monster)  John  XXHI.,  the  ban 
was  to  be  proclaimed  in  all  churches  with 
ringing  of  bells  and  extinguishing  of  tapers. 
Every  place  that  housed  him,  every  man  tliat 
bore  him  company,  should  lie  under  the  same 
curse.  Master  John's  person  must  be  seized, 
condemned,  and  burned  according  to  law ; 
and  Bethlehem  chapel  must  be  destroyed  to 
its  foundations,  that  no  more  heretics  might 
nestle  there.  So  ran  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication. When  Huss  heard  the  thun- 
der, he  said,  "I  appeal  from  the  Roman  court 
to  the  most  just  Judge  and  High  Priest  over 
all." 

The  pontiff  was  inflexible,  and,  as  Huss 
stood  firm,  the  city  of  Prague  was  placed 
under  the  terrible  papal  interdict.  It  was 
deserted  by  the  clergy,  the  churches  were 
closed,  the  dead  were  left  unburied.  The 
merchants  grumbled  on  the  quiet  quays,  the 
landlords  sighed  over  their  empty  chambers, 
and  Prague  was  on  the  point  of  starving. 
"It  is  Master  IIuss  that  hath  brought  the 
mischief,"  murmured  one.  "It  is  that  fire- 
breathing  Jerome,"  said  another.  "It  all 
comes  of  religious  schism,"  gloomily  re- 
marked a  third.  Strife  between  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  old  and  of  the  new  doctrines 
was  unavoidable.  Serious  preparations  for 
contest  were  made  on  both  sides.  The  re- 
former's party  was  not  by  any  means  the 
least  in  either  physical  or  moral  strength. 
But  the  natural  mildness  and  the  patriotism 
of  IIuss  made  him  abhor  bloodshed  and  civil 
war.  He  acted,  therefore,  as  noble  conf<\s. 
sors  had  done  before  him:  he  went  into 
voluntary  exile,  that  the  strife  of  arms  might 
be  averted,  and  that  Prague  might  be  re- 
lieved from  the  fearful  curse  of  the  inter- 
dict. But,  like  Luther  in  the  Wartburg,  it 
was  labor,  and  not  repose,  that  he  sought ; 
and  his  remarkable  work,  **De  Ecclesia,*'  was 
the  fruit  of  his  visit  to  the  fortress  of  the 
lords  of  Anstie.  From  time  to  time  he  moved 
about,  shifting  his  quarters ;  but  he  was 
perpetually  coming  forth  from  his  placcis  of 
refuge  to  preach  in  the  open  air  to  vast  mul- 
titudes of  people  who  came  to  hear  him.  It 
is  remarkable  that  as  yet  he  remained  per- 
sonally uninjured.  One  cause  of  this  fact, 
independently  of  the  anxiety  with  which  his 
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friends  watched  over  his  life,  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  one  of  his  enemies :  "His  man- 
ners are  reserved  and  austere,  his  life  and 
conduct  a  course  of  self-denial,  and  so  far 
removed  from  vice  that  in  this  respect  no 
one  can  find  aught  against  him.  His  hag- 
gard and  faded  countenance,  his  tall,  ema- 
ciated figure,  his  ready  disposition  to  sympa- 
thize wilh  and  assist  all  men,  even  the 
meanest,  attract  adherents  more  even  than 
his  eloquence.  The  stupid  people  hold  him 
as  a  saint,  and  as  such  they  are  persuaded 
that  he  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived." 

Events  were  now  happeuing  of  the  most 
momentous  kind,  and  these  were  tending  to 
raise  the  Protestant  movement  from  its 
narrow  confines  till  all  Europe  should  feel 
its  power  and  do  homage  to  its  champions. 

Christendom  was  scandalized  and  bewil- 
dered by  three  rival  popes.  The  Italians  had 
Balthazar  Cossa,  who,  a?  John  XXI H.,  set  up 
his  chair  at  Bologna ;  the  French  had  Angelo 
Corario,  reigning  at  Rimiui  as  Gregory  XII. ; 
and  the  Spaniards  had  Peter  de  Lune,  who, 
as  Benedict  XIII.,  reigned  at  Aragou.  All 
these  were  infamous  characters.  Each  de- 
clared on  oath  that  he  was  Saint  Peter's  legiti- 
mate successor.  All  cursed  one  another,  as 
only  "vicars  of  Christ"  can  furse.  The 
puzzled  laity  went  about  begging,  for  pity's 
sake,  to  be  told  which  of  the  three  heads 
that  seemed  to  have  the  nimbus  around 
their  brows  was  in  truth  Christ's  vicar. 
John  said  that  Benedict  and  Gregory  were 
devils,  and  Benedict  and  Gregory  gave  a 
similarly  affectionate  certificate  of  character 
to  John.  As  a  wag  of  the  time  observed, 
the  chair  of  Saint  Peter  was  well-nigh  broken 
by  three  popes  all  sitting  down  upon  it  at 
one  time.  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  civil 
war,  and  indulgences  were  freely  sold  to 
secure  gold  to  carry  on  the  contentions  of 
these  rival  popes. 

These  frightful  abuses  aroused  Huss  to 
fearlessly  attack  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
and  thus  strike  at  the  root  of  all  the  griev- 
ances. He  thereupon  published  a  tract 
against  what  he  was  convinced  were  six 
errors  of  Rome :  the  mass,  in  which  the 
priest  professes  to  create  his  Creator;  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  belief  in  the  pope  as 
the  representative  of  God ;  the  priestly  pre- 
tension to  remit  sin  ;  the  absolute  obedience 
demanded  to  all  that  the  Church  decrees ;  in- 
valid excommunication ;  priestly  simony. 


Huss  grew  daily  more  bold ;  and  his  defi- 
ance was  intensified  when  John  XXIII. 
issued  an  infamous  bull  against  the  King  of 
Bohemia  because  the  latter  would  not  sup- 
port John's  claims  to  the  Popedom.  In  this 
bull  was  promised  a  free  passport  to  Para- 
dise to  any  one  who  would  kill  the  king. 
Huss  and  Jerome  strenuously  opposed  the 
scandalous  measure. 

What  was  to  be  done?  Such  crying 
scandals,  such  intolerable  abases  of  spiritual 
power,  had  been  perpetrated  in  the  very 
light  of  day  that  the  stifled  murmur  on  the 
lips  of  princes  and  people  had  at  length 
broken  out  into  a  loud  cry  for  reform. 

The  story  of  what  came  of  it  all — ^the  calling 
of  the  famous  Council  of  Constance,  and  its 
treatment  of  Huss  and  Jerome — ^will  be  told 
in  another  and  concluding  paper. 

S.  Fletcher  Williams. 

Scarborough,  Eng. 


HOW  A  MINISTER  WAS  HELPED  TO 
WRITE  HIS  SERMON. 


This  is  the  way  it  happened.  It  was 
Thursday  morning.  The  working  hours  of 
one  day  had  been  spent  in  the  anxious  efTort 
to  decide  on  a  subject  for  the  next  Sunday's 
sermon.  The  choice  was  still,  to  all  appear- 
ances, as  far  as  ever  from  being  made.  The 
anxiety  about  it  had  become  a  painful  solici- 
tude, with  a  sense  of  fear  and  distress  ready 
at  any  moment  to  turn  into  despair.  For 
not  the  least  part  of  the  work  of  making  a 
sermon  is  choosing  the  subject.  Not  that 
there  are  few  things  that  need  be  sai4 
nor  few  subjects  appropriate  to  the  pulpit,— 
not  this  constitutes  the  difficulty.  But  a 
preacher  is  not  an  arrangement  of  miUstones 
and  hopper  into  which  current  event  and 
moral  principles  and  truth  generally  calca- 
lated  to  elevate  and  inspire  may  be  thrown, 
and  leave  him  only  to  draw  the  slide  and 
take  out  the  weekly  grist. 

That  indefinable  something  called  the  "per- 
sonal equation"  is  more  potent  and  more 
imperious  in  the  preacher's  work  than  in 
any  other.  There  must  be  a  sympathy  estab- 
lished and  maintained  between  the  pulpit  and 
the  pews, — a  subtle,  acute,  vital  sympathy,— 
or  the  pulpit  utterances  become  irrelevant, 
and  the  preacher's  work  becomes  an  affected, 
soulless,  perfunctory  business,  for  so  much  a 
year  and  certain  perquisites.     Now,  it  is  this 
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very  sympathy  which  makes  the  choice  of 
a  subject  such  a  difficult  task.  The  topic  that 
is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  others  may  be 
farthest  from  his  mind,  or  what  is  most 
engaging  his  may  just  then  be  farthest 
from  theirs.  They  would  not  violate  the 
compact  of  mutual  accord,  and  he  must  not. 

Besides  all  this,  the  position  of  the 
preacher  has  changed  very  much  in  the  last 
one  or  two  generations.  In  the  good  old 
times  of  blessed  tradition,  if  not  of  memorj', 
the  preacher  was  supposed  to  possess  most  of 
the  piety  and  all  of  the  learning  of  the  par- 
ish, lie  was  regarded  as  a  superior  being, 
living  in  the  world  as  a  condescension  to  or- 
dinary mortals.  It  would  have  created  little 
surprise  if  a  chariot  of  fire  had  come  for  him 
almost  any  day,  and  earned  him  to  heaven 
as  it  did  Elijah.  Whatever  he  said  was  not 
on  his  own  authority,  but  as  the  accredited 
agent  of  the  skies.  Neither  himself  nor  the 
people  would  have  dared  to  contradict  or 
question  the  message  which  he  had  no  re- 
sponsibility for  nor  in,  except  to  deliver. 
Such  a  strange  condition  of  affairs  grew  out 
of  the  belief  in  a  distant  God,  who  must 
needs  have  his  agents  and  representatives  to 
declare  his  will  and  utter  warnings,  and  ad- 
minister what  few  spiritual  affairs  there 
were  in  a  very  secular  and  unregenerate 
world.  All  this  has  changed  in  these  later 
years.  The  pulpit  has  no  monopoly  of  the 
learning  nor  of  the  piety.  The  agencies  that 
have  promoted  general  intelligence  have 
toned  down  this  presumption  of  ihe  pulpit. 

But)  as  I  began  to  say,  it  was  Thursday 
morning.  The  subject  for  the  sermon  was 
yet  unknown,  and  the  fruitless  search  and 
eager,  feverish  thinking  had  become  a  dull 
and  hopeless  despair.  The  sermon  should 
be  well  under  way  by  this  time.  The  in- 
evitable Sunday  morning  would  come,  and 
the  fatal  eleven  o'clock.  The  choir  would 
sing  two  pieces,  and  after  that  the  congregar 
tion  would  sing  two  hymns,  and  then  the 
hvmn-books  would  be  rattled  back  into  the 
book-racks,  and  then  the  people  would  sit 
down,  and  —  and  then —  At  the  thought  of 
it  all  the  despair  became  an  agony.  That 
is  one  of  the  many,  many  times  when  a 
preacher  thinks  that  he  has  made  a  mistake 
in  his  calling ;  he  never  ought  to  have  been 
a  preacher,  anyway ;  has  always  suspected  it, 
and  now  he  knows  it ;  and  he  fondly  recalls 
the  time  when  he  used  to  work  by  the  month, 


and  had  no  responsibility  but  to  do  his  work 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  draw  his  wages  when 
they  were  due.  And  he  thinks,  too,  of  the 
many  members  of  his  congregation  who  have 
just  such  positions  now,  and  how  happy  they 
must  be,  and  how  he  would  like  to  change 
places  with  them.  And  sometimes  he  wishes 
he  could  just  take  them  all  right  into  his 
confidence,  and  tell  them  how  weak  and  im- 
potent he  feels,  and  how  incapable  to  instruct 
and  inspire  and  strengthen  and  comfort 
them,  and  how  poor  his  work  seems  to  him 
after  he  has  done  his  very  best.  But  he 
knows  that  he  cannot  tell  them  all  this.  So 
he  goes  on  with  his  task  week  after  week, 
and  hides  the  pain  of  self -distrust,  and  keeps 
striving,  though  he  never  attains  his  ideal. 
And  he  would  give  up  with  a  broken  heart, 
but  he  meets  now  and  then  a  word  of  com- 
mendation or  a  look  or  nod  of  approval 
which  makes  him  feel  as  the  mown  grass 
must  feel  when  the  sweet  summer  rain 
comes  out  of  heaven  to  give  it  fresh  courage 
and  renew  its  drooping  heart. 

But — as  I  began  to  say  at  least  twice  be- 
fore— it  was  Thursday  morning,  and  the  ser- 
mon not  begun,  and  things  were  getting  des- 
perate, when  some  one — it  does  not  matter 
who — came  into  the  study,  and  placed  on  the 
desk,  where  the  sermon  would  not  begin,  a 
small  wine-glass  full  of  pansies.  They  were 
just  common  pansies,  if  pansies  may  ever  be 
called  "just  common."  Some  of  them  were 
creamy  white  with  blue  centres;  some  of 
them  were  blue  with  dashes  of  white;  one 
of  them  was  a  solid  purple,  so  deep-hued 
that  you  couldn't  be  sure  it  wasu't  jet-black ; 
and  all  of  them  had  yellow  hearts  such  as 
pansies  always  have. 

There  was  the  least  bit  of  fragrance  about 
them, — for  the  flowers  that  have  the  most  del- 
icate breath  are  the  most  reluctant  to  breathe 
for  you, — but  just  enough  to  seem  like  a 
sweet  memory  of  which  you  are  not  quite 
sure,  and  to  recall  some  summer  morning, 
when,  half-waking,  you  have  heard  birds 
singing  far  away,  and  in  that  delicious  mo- 
ment couldn't  tell  and  didn't  care  whether  it 
really  was  the  morning  and  the  birds,  or 
whether  you  were  dreaming  and  it  was  the 
echo  of  some  song  the  angels  were  singing 
to  the  stars. 

And  now  a  very  strange  thing  began, — 
something  so  strange  that  it  is  most  difficult 
to  tell  and  maybe  is  too  difficult  to  believe, 
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but  which  is  all  true  just  the  same,  whether 
it  is  beliered  or  not.  Those  flowers  began 
to  have  somehow  an  indefinable  attraction, 
which  soon  became  a  subtle  and  resistless 
fascination.  They  did  not  change  their  ap- 
pearance as  flowers,  nor  even  move ;  and  yet 
they  seemed  more  and  different  than  flowers. 
One  might  have  said  they  were  suddenly 
possessed  of  a  soul  or  a  spirit  if  one  only 
knew  what  a  soul  or  a  spirit  is. 

But,  anyway,  it  was  very  strange,  as  the 
sequel  will  show ;  and,  what  it  was  or  how  it 
was,  the  flowers  kept  that  secret  to  themselves. 
They  seemed  to  take  possession  of  the  entire 
room.  They  did  this  in  a  quiet,  unobtrusive 
way,  and  yet  with  an  air  of  assurance  and 
undisguised  confidence,  as  though  it  were  the 
most  natural  thing  possible  and  everybody 
was  expected  to  understand  it  and  govern 
himself  accordingly.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  the  struggle  for  a  sermon  became 
utterly  hopeless.  From  that  moment  it  was 
simply  doomed.  The  last  hope  died  right 
there. 

This  gave  the  man  a  feeling  of  abject 
despair,  but  it  seemed  to  gratify  the  flowers. 
Could  it  be,  then,  that  they  q^tme  bent  on 
malevolence,  and  was  it  in  their  hearts  to 
rejoice  in  human  misery?  And  all  these 
years  we  have  thought  them  the  symbols  of 
guileless  innocence  and  holy  joy,  and  have 
strewn  them  before  the  feet  of  brides  and 
put  them  on  the  coffins  of  our  deadl  At 
last  we  have  found  them  out.  They  belong 
to  the  darkness  out  of  which  they  come  and 
into  which  they  return.  They  are  too  ma- 
levolent. Let  us  hate  flowers.  Then  the 
Pansies  looked  grieved,  and  said,  "You  judge 
us  without  knowing  all,"  and  in  their  voice 
as  they  spoke  there  was  a  reproachful,  trem- 
ulous cadence,  which  made  you  feel  that  you 
were  the  meanest  man  in  the  world,  and 
wanted  to  go  out  and  ask  everybody  and 
everything  to  forgive  you,  and  swear  to  them 
all  that  you  would  never,  never  again  think 
ill  of  anything  or  anybody  in  all  the  world. 
"We  wanted,"  the  flowers  kept  on  saying 
in  the  same  soft,  beseeching  tones, — "we 
wanted  you  to  give  up  the  search  for  that 
other  subject.  It  was  so  intended.  We,  too, 
were  sad  when  you  were  distressed ;  but  we 
were  gladder  than  we  were  sad,  because  we 
understand  the  law  that  suffering  leadeth 
ever  the  just  soul  into  joy  and  peace." 

"That  sounds  veiy  w^ell,"  the  man  replied, 


"and  may  be  true  enough  as  a  general  prop- 
osition, but  it  isn't  pertinent  to  tbe  case  in 
hand.  Here  it  is  Thursday,  and  Sunday 
will  soon  come,  and  I  must  have  a  sermon ; 
and  you  know  perfectly  well  that  I  can't  get 
out  one  of  those  old  ones  and  make  it  do 
duty  again.  It  would  bore  those  who  re- 
membered it,  and  would  be  imposing  on 
the  confidence  of  those  who  did  not ;  and, 
besides" — 

"We  had  thought,"  interrupted  the  flow- 
ers, without  waiting  for  the  man  to  finish 
his  impatient  speech, — "we  had  thought  you 
would  divine  our  meaning  before  this  and 
understand  why  we  came.  We  are  your 
subject.      We   want    you  to  preach   about 


us. 


i» 


"About  you,  indeed  I  "  retorted  the  man. 
"About  flowers  1  Services  at  eleven  o'clock. 
The  subject  of  the  reverend  doctor's  ser- 
mon will  be  'Pansies.'  How  would  that 
read  in  the  Saturday  papers  ?  They  would 
call  us  the  leaders  of  Pansy  Christianity." 

"They  wlio  call  names,"  quietly  replied 
the  flowers,  "pass  soon  out  of  sight,  and  are 
remembered  without  pleasure  and  forgotten 
without  pain." 

"Besides,"  continued  the  man,  ''flowers 
are  not  a  suitable  theme  for  the  pulpit.  Life 
is  not  a  thing  with  most  people  that  has  an 
analogy  in  flowers.  It  is  struggle,  and  trial, 
and  temptation,  and  disappointment,  and 
pain.  People  will  be  there  who  are  in  dis- 
tress, who  are  harassed  by  doubts  and 
fears,  whose  hearts  are  sore  with  unspoken 
griefs.  Some  will  be  there  who  are  weak 
and  exhausted  with  long  and  heroic  resist" 
ance  of  evil,  whose  strength  is  almost  gone. 
These  must  find  help  and  courage,  or  they 
will  be  beaten  in  the  fight.  Some  will  be 
there  who  are  sick  at  heart  of  the  endle^ 
weary  monotony  of  life,  and  who  see  no 
meaning  in  it  all,  and  are  fast  growing  bit- 
ter and  rebellious.  And  others  will  be  there 
who  are  becoming  indifferent  and  selfish 
and  callous,  and  living  lives  without  sympa- 
thy or  helpfulness  for  the  world.  All  t^ese 
ought  to  find  in  the  Sunday  service  comfort 
and  hope  and  strength  and  spiritual  quick- 
ening. What  can  a  man  say  that  wiU  be 
of  value  to  them  if  he  talks  about  just 
fiowers  ? 

"Some  of  them  would  get  up  and  leave  the 
church,  and  others  would  wish  they  had 
gone  where  they  could  hear  real  preachings 
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\ivith  gestures  and  loud  voice,  and  themes 
like  the  'Covenant  with  Abraham/  and  the 
•Fall  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,'  and  *The 
Apostolic  Succession/  and  things  like  that." 

**In  that  last  sentence/'  answered  the 
flowers,  "you  unwittingly  confess  a  fault 
from  which  few  preachers  are  exempt, — the 
desire  to  attract  numbers.  The  ambition 
that  feeds  on  the  flattery  of  large  congrega- 
tions defeats  itself.  What  business  of  yours 
is  it  whether  many  or  few  say  yea  or  nay  ? 
How  have  you  trampled  in  the  dust  your 
most  holy  calling,  when  you  make  it  a  means 
for  the  gratification  of  personal  pride  and 
selfish  ambition !  You  coquet  in  public  with 
truth,  and  make  secret  marriages  with  pride. 
Truth  wanders  up  and  down,  seeking  those 
who  will  espouse  her  and  forsake  all  others 
to  cleave  only  unto  her.  Him  she  would 
make  mighty  as  an  army  with  banners.  She 
would  pack  the  metropolitan  church  or  peo- 
ple the  wilderness  to  hear  him. 

"Your  selection  of  subjects  would  be  far 
less  difficult  if  you  thought  more  about  what 
truth  would  have  you  speak  and  less  about 
what  the  people  would  be  pleased  to  hear. 
You  vainly  imagine  that  you  must  parade 
your  vrisdom  and  make  a  show  of  knowledge. 
You  assume  an  authority  which  you  do  not 
possess,  and  affect  an  unction  to  disguise 
your  hypocrisy.  You  labor  with  themes  that 
sound  learned,  and  with  a  display  of  words 
seek  to  conceal  your  insincerity.  The  peo- 
ple come  to  you  in  vain  for  help.  Hungry 
souls  ask  for  bread.  You  give  them  a  stone. 
The  life  the  people  live  is  made  up  of  com- 
mon things.  You  *invite  their  attention'  to 
the  uncommon.  The  people  live  in  the 
present.  You  delight  in  the  dead  and  dis- 
tant past. 

"There  was  one  preacher  whom  all  the 
flowers  know  about  and  love  to  honor. 
He  preached  as  never  man  preached  before, 
alas !  nor  since.  And  he  did  not  talk 
about  Abrahamic  covenants  and  modes  of 
baptism  and  creeds  and  such  things,  but 
just  about  the  oommon  things  that  people 
knew  and  could  understand. 

"He  did  not  spend  days  seeking  for  a 
subject  with  which  to  astonish  the  people  or 
win  their  applause.  He  just  went  right  on 
and  made  his  sermons  about  the  fig-trees, 
and  the  vineyards,  and  the  wheat,  and  the 
sparrows,  and  us  flowers,  too.  And,  when  he 
went  down  to  the  lake  where  the  men  were 


fishing,  he  talked  to  them  about  their  boats 
and  their  nets  and  their  last  night's  catch. 
And  everybody  loved  to  hear  him  except 
the  preachers;  and  they  hired  men  to  kill 
him,  so  they  could  keep  their  own  congrega- 
tions. All  the  flowers  know  about  that 
preacher,  and  love  him,  too." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  man,  "I  have  read 
about  that  preacher,  but  still  I  don't  see  how 
a  sermon  can  be  made  out  of  flowers. 
What  will  be  my  *firstly,  brethren,'  and  my^ 
secondly  and  thirdly  and  finally,  and  <a  word 
now  in  conclusion'  ?" 

"That  way  of  announcing  the  divisions  of 
a  sermon,"  said  the  flowers,  "is  an  antique 
habit  which  you  preachers  would  let  fall 
into  disuse  if  you  were  less  conventional 
and  more  sincere.  A  sermon  should  be  like 
a  song  or  a  poem,  each  part  natural  and 
necessary  to  all  the  rest,  and  the  whole  pro- 
duction complete  in  itself.  The  process  by 
which  it  was  made  does  not  need  to  appear,, 
but  only  the  result  of  the  process.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  unjoint  it  in  public  and  click  it 
together  again,  in  order  to  show  that  it& 
anatomy  is  of  the  approved  kind  and  in 
good  working  order." 

"Suppose,"  the  man  replied,  "you  get  over 
in  this  chair,  and  take  the  pen  and  write  the- 
sermon  yourself." 

"ThaV*  the  flowers  answered  sadly, — "that 
you  doubtless  intended  to  be  very  funny ;. 
but  it  is  strangely  lacking  in  dignity  and  re- 
markably silly." 

"What  shall  I  say,  then  ?"  asked  the  man,, 
impatiently. 

"Nothing,"  replied  the  flowers :  "there  is^ 
nothing  you  can  say  while  in  that  petulant 
mood.  Impatience  drives  truth  away,  and 
anger  bars  the  door  against  her  return. 

"Peace  and  holy  calm  are  in  the  soul 
where  truth  dwells.  He  who  would  teacb 
men  aright  must  first  master  his  own  spirit. 
How  shall  the  lips  speak  when  the  soul 
stammers  ? 

"How  shall  the  tongue  serve  righteousness 
and  truth  when  the  heart  is  in  open  rebel- 
lion against  their  holy  laws  ?    How  shall" — 

"Oh,  spare  me,  dread  angel  of  reproof," 
bitterly  cried  the  man.  "Make  even  of  me,, 
weak,  imperfect  me,  the  voice  to  utter  thy 
message,  the  servant  to  do  thy  will.  See 
my  heart :  I  lay  it  naked  at  thy  dear  feet. 
Look  on  its  selfish  pride,  its  unholy  ambition,, 
its  love  of  applause,  its  fear  of  censure  and. 
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rebuke.  See  it  stained  with  treason  to  thee 
and  thine ;  see  its  years  of  too  weak  striving 
against  the  evil,  too  fickle  devotion  to  the 
good. 

*'Look  on  it  as  he  whom  all  the  flowers 
love  looked  on  the  guilty  heart  in  that  long 
ago,  and,  as  he  forgave,  forgive." 

The  flowers  did  not  answer.  They  were 
silent  with  that  hush  that  is  too  tender  and 
holy  for  speech. 

It  was  as  if  everywhere  there  was  music, 
yet  without  singers  or  songs.  It  was  as  one 
sometimes  imagines  heaven,  where  every 
desire  fulfils  itself,  and  the  pearly  tears  of 
gladness  jewel  the  dimpled  smiles  of  joy. 
When  the  man  stopped  sobbing,  the  flowers 
began  to  speak;  but  it  was  now  about  the 
sermon.  **Tell  them,"  they  said,  "that  the 
great  life  they  call  God  is  nearer  than  they 
think,  nearer  than  they  can  know.  That 
nothing  just  happens  as  they  say.  Tell 
them  that  I  came  to  you  by  a  human  hand, 
prompted  by  a  human  heart,  but  back  of 
that  human  heart  and  prompting  it  was  the 
heart  divine.  Tell  them  that  every  hand 
that  gives  a  flower  is  moved  by  a  heart  that 
God  moves.  Tell  them  we  could  not  grow 
but  for  God,  and  that,  lying  in  the  earth,  we 
are  lying  in  his  bosom,  and,  when  we  are 
come  to  the  blossom,  we  are  holden  in  his 
hand. 

"Tell  them  we  grew  and  were  beautiful 
when  the  snow  and  ice  were  on  the  ground 
and  frost  was  in  the  air.  And  some  one 
whose  life  has  been  drear  and  wintry  will 
take  fresh  heart  when  he  sees  that  God  is 
God  of  the  winter,  too. 

"Tell  them  how  many  of  us  grow  and 
wither,  uncared  for  and  unseen  by  mortals, 
but  that  we  even  thus  fulfil  the  divine  will. 
And  some  one,  whose  life  the  great  world 
seems  to  spurn,  will  know  that  in  seclusion 
and  loneliness  one  may  still  serve  God. 
Tell  them  that  fresh  and  beautiful  we  came 
to  you,  but  are  faded  now,  and  will  soon  be 
thrown  away  and  forgotten,  but  God  remem- 
bers, and  that,  fresh  or  faded,  we  are  his. 

"And,  ohl  tell  them,"  they  pleadingly 
said,  "that  all  things  that  live  long  to  speak 
to  them  of  the  great  One  who  is  everywhere ; 
but  our  speech  is  silence,  and  they  do  not 
understand.  He  knew  who  lived  long  ago, 
but  there  are  none  like  him  now."  Then 
the  flowers  were  silent.  They  had  drooped, 
and  were  hanging  down  over  the  edge  of  the 


glass;  for  it  was  now  late  into  Saturday 
night.  The  man  was  very  sad  when  he  saw 
how  fast  they  were  fading;  and,  when  the 
flowers  saw  that  he  was  grieved,  they  said : 
"It  seems  strange  to  us  that  you  should  be 
sad  at  what  nature  has  ordained.  You 
wrongly  call  it  death.    It  is  the  lav  of  life. 

"Nature  is  wise.  These  forms  we  wore 
were  but  masks.  We  put  them  on,  and  they 
are  beautiful.  But  we  must  put  them  ofl 
and  let  them  fade,  lest  you  confound  the 
spirit  wit^  the  mask  it  wears.  There  is  no 
death.  What  you  fear  and  dread  and  think 
is  death  is  the  eternal  wooing  of  life  with 
life.  Where  your  tears  fall  and  the  shadow:' 
seem  so  deep,  there  begins  the  radiant  wav 
o'er  which  the  soul,  on  winged  feet,  mounts 
to  life  supernal.  It  gave  to  the  earthly 
form  its  beauty  for  an  hour,  a  day.  That 
beauty  to  the  form  celestial  it  gives  forever.*' 

When  the  flowers  stopped  speaking,  the 
tears  were  running  down  the  man's  cheeks : 
but  they  were  those  tears  which  one  can't 
quite  tell  whether  they  are  more  of  grief  or 
joy,  like  the  April  shower  when  snowflake^ 
and  raindrops  come  out  of  the  same  cloud, 
and  the  sun  shines  out  to  tell  the  wondering 
earth  that  it  is  not  the  winter,  but  the 
spring. 

Then  the  man  said  to  them:  **0,  sweet 
flowers  I  I  will  tell  the  people  as  well  as  I 
can  all  the  things  which  you  have  told  nit;, 
and  they  won't  think  it  a  sermon  at  all. 
But,  if  I  could  only  tell  them  all  you  have 
been  to  me,  and  thrill  their  hearts  as  von 
have  thrilled  mine,  they  would  want  lue  to 
preach  that  way  all  the  time." 

John  £.  Roberts. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE   GOOD  SHEPHERD. 


He  standeth  by  the  sheep-fold, 

His  hand  npon  the  door. 
And  now  he  swingeth  it  full  wide, 

And,  leading  on  before, 
He  calleth  in  a  tender  voice, 

"My  sheep,  come»  follow  me ; 
And  none  shall  pluck  you  from  my  hand 

Through  all  eternity." 

The  u^ay  lies  part  in  meadows  fair. 

By  cool  and  sparkling  streams. 
Where  sunlight  filters  throngh  the  air 

And  lies  in  golden  gleams 
On  hill  and  wood  and  valley, 

To  clothe  them  with  delight. 
The  pilgrims  gladly  linger  here. 

Their  hearts  are  brave  and  light 
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But  now  the  prospect  changes : 

The  way  is  roagh  and  drear ; 
Hocks  tower  aloft,  deep  caverns  yawn, 

And  pilgrims  shrink  in  fear. 
The  sonny  day  has  closed  in  gloom, 

And,  dark  ajp^ainst  the  sky, 
Great  banks  ofangry,  threatening  cloads 

In  frowning  masses  lie. 

Within  the  dreary  desert 

The  woU  has  made  his  lair : 
He  howls,  and  see,  the  timid  sheep 

Are  scattering  eyerywhere. 
But  He's  no  hireling  Shepherd 

Who  charge  of  them  doth  keep : 
He  bravely  meets  the  savaee  foe. 

And  saves  the  frightened  sheep. 

And  when  the  night  has  settled, 

He  like  a  sentry  stands. 
Or  paces  'midst  the  sleeping  flock. 

His  crook  within  his  hands. 
And  so  he  ever  watcheth. 

By  night  as  well  as  day. 
And  noteth  every  single  sheep, 

That  none  shall  stray  away. 

Was  never  snch  a  Shepherd, 

So  strong,  so  wise,  so  sweet ! 
For  every  pain  and  sorrow 

His  own  trne  heart  doth  beat. 
When  accident  befalleth 

The  weakest  in  the  throng. 
He  taketh  it  within  his  arms. 

And  beareth  it  along. 

And  so,  through  all  the  country, 

Where  lies  the  pilgrims'  way. 
The  Shepherd  Good  fie  leadeth  on, 

And  gnardeth  them  alway, 
Till  at  a  shining  portal 

Their  footsteps  cease  to  roam  ; 
And  Jesns  lifts  the  golden  bars, 

And  folds  his  flock  at  home. 

Chables  £.  Pebkins. 
Atholf  Mass. 


UNIVERSALISM :    ITS   HISTORY  IN 

AMERICA. 


We  find  traces  of  UDiversalism  in  America 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Early  in 
the  next  century  it  was  brought  here  by  the 
German  Baptists,  or  Dunkers,  and  a  little 
later  by  the  Moravians.  In  the  last  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  it  was  advocated  by 
a  few  Episcopalian  and  Congregational  min- 
istei^ — ^by  George  DeBenneville  and  others, 
who,  unlmown  to  each  other,  were  the  first- 
fruits  of  that  spirit  of  freer  inquiry  and 
larger  hope  which  was  to  bear  fruit  in  a 
theological  reformation  whose  momentum 
has  not  exhausted  itself  in  building  the 
Universalist  church  and  the  broadening  of 
the  old  theologies.    In  1770  John  Murray, 


often  called  the  father  of  American  Univer- 
salism,  who  had  preached  in  England  as  a 
follower  of  Whitefield,  landed  at  Good  Luck, 
N.J.  He  there  preached  in  a  meeting- 
house built  by  Thomas  Potter,  an  unlet- 
tered man,  who  had  come  to  hold  Univer- 
salist ideas  from  his  own  reasonings  upon 
the  character  of  God  and  the  mission  of 
Christ,  and  had  built  the  church  in  the 
faith  that  such  a  gospel  would  some  day  be 
proclaimed  within  its  walls.  It  was  far 
from  being  an  orthodox  or  even  a  religious 
age.  The  great  revivals  of  1740  had  been 
followed  by  a  reaction,  which  filled  many 
friends  of  religion  with  alarm.  The  French 
and  English  Deism  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury had  influenced  some  of  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  land.  There  was  a  spirit  of 
the  bitterest  animosity  between  the  opposing 
sects  into  which  the  professed  friends  of  re- 
ligion were  divided.  Many  churches  seemed 
to  be  upon  the  verge  of  extinction.  The 
memoirs,  sermons,  diaries,  and  letters  of 
that  time  are  full  of  evidence  as  to  the  low 
state  of  morals  and  religion.  Profanity  was 
a  general  vice,  and  in  most  classes  habitual. 
Intemperance,  licentiousness,  and  the  dese- 
cration of  Sunday  seem  to  have  been  fear- 
fully prevalent.  Calvinism,  as  a  preserva- 
tive of  faith  and  morals,  had  seemingly 
failed ;  and  the  ''free  thinking"  of  that  time 
seemed  to  promise  no  better  condition  of 
affairs. 

For  a  few  years  Murray  worked  alone ; 
but  other  teachers  soon  took  up  the  work, 
men  unknown  to  and  acting  independently 
of  each  other,  and  receiving  their  Universal- 
ism  from  a  variety  of  sources.  The  revolt 
against  Calvinism,  the  longing  for  a  better 
hope,  were  in  the  air.  Elhanan  Winchester, 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Philadelphia, 
embraced  Universalism  in  1780,  and  carried 
most  of  his  congregation  with  him.  He  was 
the  most  scholarly  of  the  early  leaders  of 
American  Universalism.  In  1794  Hosea 
Ballon  began  to  devote  his  whole  time  to 
preaching  Universalism  as  he  had  conceived 
it.  He  was,  in  the  words  of  an  unfriendly 
critic  of  his  faith,  ''a  bom  theologian  and  an 
intellectual  giant."  He  had  a  genius  for 
the  kind  of  preaching  demanded  by  the  new 
faith  and  the  average  belief  and  culture  of 
that  age ;  and  he  was  worth  to  the  new 
movement  a  host  of  ordinary  re-enforce- 
ments.     At  this  time  there  were  from  ten 
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to  fifteen  preachers,  many  of  them  itinerat- 
ing over  a  large  territory.  In  1810  the 
number  had  increased  to  forty.  In  1820, 
when  **the  movement"  had  been  going  on 
half  a  century,  there  were  about  eighty 
preachers,  several  strong  parishes,  a  Greneral 
Convention,  and  several  State  Conventions 
and  Associations.  It  had  been  a  half -cen- 
tury of  weary  work,  demanding  much  hero- 
ism and  entailing  many  hardships.  The  new 
faith  was  beset  by  foes  upon  all  sides.  It 
was  called  upon  to  meet  every  argument 
that  learning,  ingenuity,  or  enthusiasm 
could  bring  against  it,  and  to  encounter 
every  species  of  calumny,  misrepresentation, 
and  dulness.  In  several  instances,  it  en- 
countered persecution,  acting  under  forms 
of  law,  and  was  sometimes  subjected  to  the 
terror  of  mobs. 

As  the  movement  was  entering  upon  the 
second  half -century  of  its  existence,  Ameri- 
can revivalism  was  at  the  height  of  its 
power  as  a  religious  influence.  The  spirit 
of  Edwards's  sermon — 'dinners  in  the  Hands 
of  an  Angry  God" — was  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  the  revival  preaching.  It  was  an  age  of 
sharp  controversy,  of  strong  prejudice,  of 
earnest  conviction,  when  men  could  scarcely 
avoid  taking  sides  in  regard  to  the  questions 
everywhere  debated.  While  the  churches 
calling  themselves  evangelical  made  large 
accessions,  those  who  were  repelled  by  their 
harsh  doctrines  naturally  gave  their  sympa- 
thies to  the  church  which  was  then  com- 
pelled, by  the  logic  of  events,  to  a  constant 
controversy  with  those  doctrines  in  behalf 
of  a  larger  faith.  From  this  time  onward, 
for  a  generation,  the  debate  was  unceasing. 
In  ten  years  more  the  Universalists  had 
doubled  their  ministerial  force;  and  in 
twenty  years  more,  in  1850,  they  had  again 
doubled  their  forces.  Since  that  time  the 
numerical  growth  has  not  been  apparently 
so  large,  but  in  all  the  elements  of  denomi- 
national welfare  the  Universalist  church  has 
doubled  its  strength.  -  It  has  in  the  last 
forty  years  done  a  work  without  which  it 
could  not  have  held  its  own,  much  less  pre- 
pared itself  for  future  growth.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  its  parishes  have  passed  out  of  the 
experimental  stage.  The  number  of  its 
Sunday-schools  have  doubled.  While  forty 
years  ago  it  had  only  three  weak  academies, 
it  now  has  four  colleges,  three  divinity 
schools,  and  five  academies,  and  has  invested 


in  its  schools  the  sum  of  three  million  dol- 
lars. It  has  not  only  increased  in  wealth, 
but  has  so  learned  the  art  of  giving  that  it 
is  easier  to  raise  $100,000  now  for  a  denomi- 
national purpose  than  it  was  to  raise  $10,000 
forty  years  ago.  It  is  also  organizing  and 
giving  for  philanthropic  work,  and  is  already 
carrying  on  several  charitable  enterprises. 
It  has  made  great  progress,  in  recent  years, 
in  missionary  zeal  and  activity^;  and  the 
recent  raising  of  more  than  sixty  thonsand 
dollars  for  foreign  missions,  and  the  gather- 
ing of  the  young  people  into  societies  for 
religious  and  missionary  endeavor,  are  great 
gains  over  the  past,  and  full  of  promise  for 
the  future.  During  the  last  thirty  years 
Universalism  has  developed  into  a  com- 
pactly organized  body.  From  the  simple 
Congregationalism  of  the  early  churches 
there  has  been  evolved,  as  a  result  of  the 
church's  experience  and  needs,  a  more  com- 
pact and  efficient  organization,  which  may 
be  described  as  an  ecclesiastical  republic: 
and  the  better  organization  has  not  hindered 
liberty  or  narrowed  fellowship. 

Faith  in  universal  salvation  is  held  bv 
many  in  America  outside  of  the  Universalist 
church.  It  is  held,  with  few  exceptions,  by 
the  four  hundred  Unitarian  churches;  by 
many  of  the  Dunkards,  or  German  Baptists, 
who  prefer  to  use  the  phrase  ''universal 
restoration";  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Hicksite,  or  Unitarian,  Friends;  very  largely 
in  the  Episcopalian  Church ;  by  many  indi- 
vidual members  of  other  churches;  and  by 
nearly  all  denominations  upon  funeral  occa- 
sions. 

American  Universalism  has  greatly 
changed  in  its  doctrines  since  its  first  pro- 
mulgation. The  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  Vicarious  Atonement  were  held  br 
Murray  and  his  early  coworkers.  Univer- 
salism then  differed  little  from  Orthodoxy, 
except  in  affirming  universal  redemption. 
But  Hosea  Ballou  (anticipating  by  nearly 
twenty  years  the  Unitarian  movement)  be- 
came a  Unitarian  in  his  ideas  of  the  unity 
of  (rod,  renounced  the  idea  of  vicarioiis 
atonement,  and  soon  revolutionized  the  the- 
ology of  the  whole  church.  The  early  Uni- 
versalists were  emphatic  in  teaching  f utiire 
punishment,  or,  as  some  prefer  to  call  it, 
future  discipline;  and  the  doctrine  of  no 
future  punishment  met  with  little  favor 
during  the  first  half-century  of  the  move- 
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ment.  But  about  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half-century  Hosea  Ballou  accepted 
the  idea  that  "the  Scriptures  begin  and  end 
the  history  of  sin  in  flesh  and  blood" ;  and, 
as  he  did  not  give  due  weight  to  the  revela- 
tion in  reason  and  experience,  he  became 
an  advocate  of  that  doctrine  of  immediate 
salvation  at  death  which  has  been  well 
named  the  "death-and-glory"  theory.  The 
doctrine  made  rapid  progress,  and  became 
for  a  time  the  prevailing  theory.  But,  in 
judging  this  period,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  the  prevailing  ideas  of  that  time 
punishment  was  regarded  as  something 
more  than  the  inevitable  and  natural  conse- 
quence of  transgression ;  and  the  prevalence 
for  a  time  of  the  "death-and-glory"  theory 
is  to  be  explained  largely  as  a  reaction  from 
the  notions  of  arbitrary  punishment  which 
then  prevailed.  Some  who  claimed  to  dis- 
believe in  future  punishment  would  not 
declare  that  our  present  conduct  has  no 
effect  upon  our  future  state.  But  in  the 
hour  of  its  triumph  this  idea  met  with 
vigorous  protests  from  many  Universalists. 
The  controversy  was  long  and  bitter ;  and, 
as  one  result,  there  was  in  1831  a  secession 
of  several  preachers  in  New  England,  who 
formed  an  association  of  "Universal  Resto- 
rationists,"  which  maintained  its  existence 
for  ten  years,  when,  the  advocacy  of  restora- 
tionist  views  in  Unitarian  pulpits  and  the 
manifest  change  in  both  opinion  and  spirit 
among  the  mass  of  the  Universalists  indi- 
cating its  mission  fulfilled,  it  disbanded. 
From  that  time  the  "death-and  glory"  theory 
found  fewer  and  fewer  advocates,  and  the 
future^onsequence  idea  of  retribution  more 
and  more  prevailed,  until  now  the  great 
body  of  Universalists  hold  such  a  theory  of 
future  punishment,  or  discipline,  as  one 
must  hold  who  believes  in  spiritual  laws, 
who  looks  upon  time  as  but  a  section  of 
eternity,  and  believes  that  the  laws  of  the 
spirit's  life  are  the  same  in  all  worlds. 

Among  the  pioneers  of  the  movement, 
Calvinism,  Arminianism,  Mysticism,  and 
Christian  Rationalism,  all  found  strong 
support  and  earnest  opposition ;  but  out  of 
this  diversity  there  has  been  developed  an 
essential  unity,  so  that  now  few  bodies  of 
believers  are  in  such  substantial  accord 
upon  all  the  leading  questions  of  religious 
belief.  Trinitarian  Universalism  has  been 
displaced  by  Unitarian  Universalism.   Belief 


in  vicarious  atonement  has  given  way  to 
the  moral-influence  idea  of  Christ's  work. 
Calvinistic  and  Arminian  Universalism  have 
given  way  to  that  eclecticism  which  accepts 
the  truth  in  each,  teaching  human  freedom 
within  the  limits  of  divine  sovereignty. 
The  old  ideas  of  reward  and  punishment 
have  been  supplanted  by  the  doctrine  that 
we  reap  as  we  have  sown  in  all  the  realms 
of  human  action.  The  idea  of  revelation 
has  been  broadened  by  recognizing  the 
human  element  in  the  Bible,  the  divine 
element  in  all  of  nature  and  human  ex- 
perience, and  by  a  firmer  grasp  of  what  is 
logically  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  Immanence.  The  definition  of  the 
supernatural  has  broadened,  and  faith  in 
Christ  has  become  less  theological  and  more 
personal  and  practical. 

Charles  L.  Waite. 
Branswlck,  Me. 


FREDERIC  HENRY  HEDGE, 


The  fact  which  strikes  us  first  and  for- 
cibly regarding  Dr.  Hedge  is  the  compara- 
tively small  quantity  of  his  more  extended 
writings.  His  books  can  be  numbered  by 
one  figure.  Like  the  poet  Bryant,  his 
works  are  less  profuse  than  thoa^  of  most  of 
equal  fame.  Apparently,  his  thought  was 
placed  in  print  only  when  most  thoroughly 
digested  and  fundamentally  constructed. 
His  style  was  clear,  coherent,  consecutive, 
concise.  He  wrote  neither  in  nuggets,  like 
Emerson,  nor  verbosely  and  with  expatia- 
tion.  His  style,  as  has  been  well  said,  was 
architectural ;  and  we  may  add  that  its  gen- 
eral quality  was  massiveness,  yet  it  pos- 
sessed those  touches  of  beauty  which  add  to 
rather  than  detract  from  the  grandeur  of  a 
thought.  In  the  writing  of  poetry,  he  was 
easily  surpassed  by  his  inferiors  in  inteUect 
and  in  heart;  as  a  poet,  as  one  to  whose 
prose  the  poetical  and  its  subtle  touch  gave 
life  and  symmetry,  he  stood  a  peer  to  any. 
To  coherency,  clearness,  and  conciseness  of 
expression  he  added  another  characteristic, 
equally,  if  not  more,  marked, — comprehen- 
siveness of  vision  and  of  thought.  He  left 
no  phase  of  the  subject  untreated,  he  sought 
to  evade  no  puzzle,  to  pass  lightly  over  no 
mystery.  Some  of  his  books  are  thus  in 
themselves  small  libraries.  The  felicity  of 
his  style  of  treatment  is  nowhere  more  man- 
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if  est  than  in  that  branch  where  he  was 
easily  a  master,  namely,  German  biography 
and  literature.  We  read  in  this  line  the 
works  of  others,  we  are  sometimes  wearied 
with  the  monotony  of  treatment,  we  fail 
to  enter  with  sympathy  into  the  life  of  the 
men  and  of  the  literature ;  but,  as  we  walk 
vrith  Dr.  Hedge  through  these  gardens  of 
genius,  we  wonder  that  we  were  never  at- 
tracted thither  before,  the  personalities  im- 
press themselves  upon  us,  their  thoughts 
become  real,  their  experiences  seem  full  of 
interest  and  helpfulness.  What  work  could 
be  more  interesting  and  instructive  than  his 
^'Hours  with  German  Classics"  1  More  log- 
ical than  Channing,  more  thorough  than 
Parker,  scarcely  less  poetical  than  Marti- 
neau,  he  combined  in  a  singular  degree 
strength  and  grace.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  Unitarian  thought;  he  stood  in 
the  first  rank  of  American  authors. 

And  in  his  connection  with  German 
thought  we  pass  naturally  into  considera- 
tion of  him  not  merely  as  a  writer,  but  as  a 
philosopher.  Here  one  prominent  quality, 
to  my  mind,  differentiates  him  from  the 
great  majority  of  philosophical  writers  of 
equal  or  approximate  ability,  namely,  appre- 
ciation of  opposing  theories.  The  argu- 
ments for  pantheism,  pessimism,  Calvinism 
and  other  doctrines  he  clearly  perceived ; 
and  not  only  did  he  possess  the  intellectual 
conception  of,  but  he  felt,  as  it  were,  the 
case  of  his  opponent.  He  could  sympathize 
with  that  cast  of  mind,  that  aspect  of  facts, 
which  seemed  to  compel  the  belief  of  others. 
For  this  reason  one  alwavs  feels,  as  he 
travels  with  him  along  some  logical  path- 
way toward  a  definite  conclusion,  that  no 
objections  are  ignored  or  difficulties  waived, 
and  that  no  feeling  or  prejudice  determines 
his  thought,  but  rather  that  the  goal  will 
be  reached  through  reason,  the  result  of  the 
best  thought  of  a  deep  and  unbiassed  mind. 
In  his  "Atheism  in  Philosophy,"  a  work 
which  naturally  deals  largely  with  German 
thinkers,  this  quality  i^  perhaps,  most 
marked. 

If  we  accept  the  division  of  Unitarian 
thought  of  the  past  half -century  into  the 
two  schools,  the  transcendental  and  histor- 
ical, Dr.  Hedge  belongs,  doubtless,  as  usu- 
ally classed,  to  the  former ;  yet  he  was  im- 
bued, it  seems  to  me,  with  the  meritorious 
spirit  of  the  latter.    If  in  his  "Ways  of  the 


Spirit"  there  be  not  the  true  historic  senti- 
ment, then  I  fail  to  know  what  that  senti- 
ment is. 

Radical  though  he  was  in  the  sense  that 
no  one  more  than  he  descended  to  the  root 
of  things,  and  in  the  sense  also  that  he  re- 
jected in  toto  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
old  theology,  he  was  not  radical  if  by  the 
term  be  meant  in  alignment  with  many 
recent  thinkers  on  the  nature  and  origin  of 
human  faculties.  He  was  no  evolutionist, 
as  is  commonly  understood  by  the  term, 
though,  if  I  remember  correctly  a  long  and 
interesting  conversation  which  I  held  with 
him,  he  accepted  evolution,  in  part  at  least, 
as  a  method,  and  in  relation  to  the  physical 
universe.  He  believed  in  the  direcik 
divine  origin  of  the  moral  and  religious  fac- 
ulties of  man,  in  the  immediate  inspiration 
of  the  Almighty  Spirit.  His  views  in  this 
respect  or  in  others  may  or  may  not  have 
been  correct;  but,  if  philosophy  be  a  "ra- 
tional system  of  fundamental  principles," 
then  Dr.  Hedge  was  par  excellence  a  pliiloa- 
opher. 

In  this  sphere  and  that  of  literature  he 
will  be  known  to  the  future ;  to  the  present, 
especially  to  many  who  have  known  him 
beat  and  loved  him  most,  he  was,  before  all 
else,  the  preacher. 

To  illustrate  what  the  Boston  Herald  calls 
his  ability  to  marry  rhetoric  to  theology, 
I  quote  two  brief  extracts  from  his  dis- 
courses :  — . 

"And  thou,  O  man  of  the  world!  what 
means  this  everlasting  coil  of  business  which 
has  wound  itself  about  thy  heart  with  Her- 
culean strength?  What  means  this  wild 
waste  of  affairs  on  which  thou  art  tossed, 
the  giddy  plaything  of  its  yeasty  waves  ?  Is 
it  to  fence  out  a  paltry  portion  of  the  world's 
broad  common  which  you  call  property,  or 
to  occupy  a  corner  of  the  world's  wide 
annals  which  you  call  fame?" 

"A  stone  or  a  block  of  marble  may  have 
a  creed  engraved  upon  it,  and  is  as  proper  a 
subject  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  that 
nominal  Christian  whose  marble  heart  re- 
ceives no  other  impress  than  the  system  of 
doctrines  which  some  dominant  sect  has 
chiselled  there." 

In  the  pulpit,  as  in  the  philosopher's 
chair,  was  found  the  same  fairness  toward 
men  and  ideas  opposed.  He  possessed  a 
sense  of  humor  which  ran  deep,  a  vein  of 
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satire  more  telling  because  employed  not 
through  the  force  of  impulse,  but  of  convic- 
tion, a  fearlessness  which  was  absolutely 
fearless.  As  "this  most  flagitious  war"  he 
characterized  our  conflict  with  Mexico. 
For  those  "detained  at  home  by  illness,  for 
those  also  detained  by  fear  of  rain/'  is  said 
on  one  occasion  to  have  been  the  burden  of 
part  of  his  prayer  in  the  church  service. 

He  did  not  have  especially,  however,  that 
power  designated  by  the  much  abused  term 
"personal  magnetism."  He  himself  said  that 
he  sought  to  reach  the  minds  of  his  people 
primarily  through  the  head  rather  than 
through  the  heart.  He  was  not  without 
emotion,  but  his  feelings  were  too  deep  for 
sudden  or  commonplace  manifestation.  ,  He 
belonged  to  that  class  of  preachers — all  in 
all,  perhaps,  the  most  far-reaching  in  influ- 
ence— in  which  the  logical  or  philosophical 
element  predominates,  in  which  every  word 
is  weighed,  in  which  there  is  no  lack  of  feel- 
ing or  sympathy,  but  in  which  these  rest 
primarily  in  the  thought. 

Author,  philosopher,  preacher,  he  was  yet 
something  more, — a  prophet  and  a  teacher. 

Many  of  the  thoughts  in  his  earlier  works 
have  become  household  words  of  the  liberal 
faith.  His  teachings  have  echoed — some- 
times, indeed,  amplified  and  extended — from 
a  thousand  pulpits,  and  have  entered,  to 
abide,  into  the  intellectual  life  of  the  cen- 
tury. George  C.  Cresset. 
Salem,  Hue. 


GOING   TO  HEAR  SPURGEON. 


The  recent  very  severe  illness  of  the  great 
Baptist  preacher  of  London  has  called  new 
attention  to  him  and  his  work,  and  adds 
fresh  interest  to  my  recollections  of  a  visit 
to  his  church  two  years  ago. 

The  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  as  his 
church  is  called,  is  located  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  two  miles  south  of  the  Thames,  in 
the  very  heart  of  that  vast  section  of  small 
shops  and  residences  of  middle  class  and 
poor  people  which  has  sprung  up  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  from  London  proper. 
The  means  of  access  to  the  Tabernacle  from 
every  part  of  this  great  section — indeed, 
from  every  part  of  London — is  excellent. 
Indeed,  there  is  probably  not  a  large  city  in 
the  world  in  which  communication  between 
its  various  parts,  no  matter  how  remote,  is 


so  easy  as  it  is  in  the  great  British  metrop- 
olis. 

What  is  the  history  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and 
how  did  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  come 
to  be  built  ? 

Charles  Spurgeon  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
minister  in  the  east  counties  of  England. 
He  began  preaching  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
He  had  little  education,  but  much  earnest- 
ness and  fervor  and  natural  fluency  of 
speech.  At  nineteen,  while  pastor  of  a 
little  Baptist  society  in  a  village  near  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  invited  to  speak  for  a  single 
Sunday  at  a  Baptist  chapel  in  South  Lon- 
don. He  himself  has  described  his  first  ex- 
perience in  the  great  city, — how  green  and 
awkward  he  was,  how  self-distrustful,  how 
forlorn  among  the  seething  mass  of  stran- 
gers, who  neither  knew  nor  cared  for  him, 
and  how  he  longed  to  get  back  to  the  village 
from  which  he  came.  But,  young  and  inex- 
perienced as  he  was,  he  had  in  him  native 
power  to  stir  and  move  men  by  his  speech. 
As  the  result  of  that  Sunday's  preaching,  he 
was  called  to  London.  His  first  sermon  in 
the  metropolis  was  preached  to  two  hundred 
persons.  In  three  months'  time  he  was 
speaking  to  thousands. 

This  was  in  the  year  1853.  For  some  time 
he  spoke  in  Surrey  Music  Hall.  But  by 
the  year  1859  he  had  set  a  movement  on  foot 
to  build  a  great  tabernacle.  The  movement 
prospered.  The  money  was  raised.  The 
building  was  finished  and  dedicated  in  1861. 
Its  cost  was  $156,000.  Its  seating  capacity 
was  nearly  6,000.  It  is  here  he  has  preached 
ever  since,  filling  the  house  steadily  to  its 
utmost  capacity.  His  church  organization, 
at  first  small,  has  grown  and  grown,  until  it 
now  numbers  more  than  5,000,  and  is  the 
largest  Protestant  church  in  the  world. 

It  was  in  August  that  I  went  to  hear 
Spurgeon.  Consulting  the  daily  papers,  I 
found  he  was  announced  to  preach  at  11  a.m. 
and  at  5  p.m.  Wishing  to  go  to  Stopford 
Brooke's  in  the  morning,  I  chose  five  o'clock 
for  Spurgeon. 

I  set  out  with  my  wife  from  our  rooms 
near  King's  Cross  at  three  o'clock.  First  we 
take  an  omnibus  to  the  Bank,  passing  along 
Gray's  Inn  Road,  Holborn,  Newgate  St., 
and  Cheapside.  At  the  Bank  we  take  an- 
other omnibus  to  and  across  London  Bridge 
and  along  Wellington  St.,  Blackman  Street, 
and  Newington  Causeway  to  the  "Elephant 
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and  Castle,"  a  central  point  where  six  or 
seven  of  the  most  important  thoroughfares 
of  South  London  meet.  Here  we  alight, 
and  find  our  way  on  foot  to  Spurgeon's, — 
a  walk  of  but  two  or  three  minutes. 

Almost  before  we  know,  we  are  at  the 
iron  gates  that  shut  off  the  tabernacle  from 
the    street.      It   is  a  comfortable    summer 
afternoon,  with  some  signs  of  rain.     It  is 
half -past  four  o'clock, — ^thirty  minutes  before 
time  for  the  service  to  begin.    Can  we  get 
in  ?    Yes,  one  side  gate  is  open,  and  by  way 
of  this  a  few  people  are  beginning  to  enter. 
We  pass  through  the  gate.     Two  men  are 
standing  guard  inside,  one  of  whom  hands 
us  an  envelope.     I  take  it  and  put  it  in  my 
pocket,   and  pass  on.      Reaching  the  side 
door  of  the  church,  the  only  one  open,  we 
attempt  to  enter,  but  are  stopped.     ''Did 
you  drop  the  envelope  into  the  box  ?"  I  am 
asked.    ''No."    "Then  please  go  back  and 
do  so."    Thus  commanded,  I  read  what  is 
printed  on  the  envelope.     There  I  am  told  a 
few  words  about  Mr.  Spurgeon's  "Pastors' 
College,"  and  am  asked  to  put  some  money 
into  the  envelope  and  deposit  the  same  in 
the  box  for  the  benefit  of  the  college.     I 
must  put  the  envelope  into   the  box.     It  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  I  will  put  in  a  good  en- 
closure of  money  as  well  as  the  envelope. 

My  deposit  duly  made,  the  church  door  is 
opened  to  us  and  we  go  in.  An  usher  gives 
us  a  seat  in  a  raised  section  of  the  church, 
near  the  entrance.  Here  we  wait  the  half- 
hour.  The  comers  grow  more  and  more 
numerous.  The  raised  section  where  we 
are  is  quickly  filled.  Soon  another,  opposite, 
fills  up  also.  The  regular  holders  of  pews 
begin  to  come.  These  gb  directly  to  their 
seats.  Five  minutes  before  time  for  the 
service  to  begin  the  signal  is  given,  and  pews 
are  reserved  for  their  owners  no  longer,  but 
are  thrown  open  for  strangers.  We  who  are 
waiting  in  the  raised  seats  by  the  doors  are 
told  to  go  down  into  the  body  of  the  church 
and  enter  pews  wherever  we  please.  We 
have  our  eyes  on  some  vacant  seats  well 
forward  and  central,  where  we  shall  be  in 
good  view  of  the  preacher ;  and  thither  we 
make  our  way.  In  less  than  five  minutes 
every  seat  in  the  great  room  is  filled. 

The  tabernacle  is  dingy  and  commonplace- 
looking  outside.  It  is  very  plain-looking 
inside.  Two  wide  galleries  extend  around 
all   sides    of   the    room.      Some    pews  are 


cushioned,  some  are  not.  At  the  far- 
ther end  are  two  large  elevated  platforms, 
one  above  the  other.  On  the  upper  one  is 
the  pulpit. 

Soon  from  a  door  at  the  rear  of  this  plat- 
form Mr.  Spurgeon  makes  his  appearance, 
followed  by  several  officers  of  the  church, 
who  come  forward  and  take  their  seats  near 
him.  Mr.  Spurgeon  takes  his  seat  by  a 
table.  This  is  his  pulpit.  On  the  table  are 
a  pitcher  of  water,  a  small  bouquet  of  flow- 
ers, a  Bible,  and  a  hymn-book. 

We  recognize  the  great  preacher  instantly 
from  his  pictures.  A  man  could  not  look 
plainer.  Hardly  could  one  look  less  intel- 
lectual. His  short  but  abundant  hair,  which 
stands  out  almost  straight  from  his  bead,  is 
getting  gray.  His  beard  is  trimmed  clo%. 
He  wears  a  plain  black  sack  coat,  very  long, 
a  turn-over  collar,  and  a  plain  black  tie. 
He  carries  a  cane,  and,  as  he  walks^  leans 
heavily  upon  it,  showing  that  he  is  suffering 
from  lameness. 

The  service  begins,  but  not  with  music  of 
the  organ.  There  is  no  organ  here^  and  no 
instrument  of  music  of  any  kind.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  gives  out  a  hymn.  A  young  man 
sitting  on  the  platform  at  his  left  comes 
forward  to  the  rail  and  starts  the  tune. 
The  vast  congregation  rises  and  joins  as  with 
one  voice. 

And  what  singing  it  is  I  We  miss  the 
organ  at  first,  but  soon  are  lost,  borne  away 
on  the  swelling  tide  of  those  six  thousand 
voices. 

Prayer  is  offered  by  a  young  man  that  we 
take  to  be  a  preacher  belonging  to  Mr. 
Spui^eon's  college  or  other  assistant  in  his 
work. 

The  chapter  of  Scripture  ia  read  by  Spur- 
geon himself,  and  accompanied  with  runniog 
comments.  And  now  we  begin  to  see  the 
great  preacher's  power.  The  reading  is  very 
natural,  very  expressive,  and  the  comments 
are  exceedingly  happy.  Nothing  could 
excel  the  ease  with  which  they  are  thrown 
in.  They  are  simple,  pointed,  practical,— 
fiashing  light  upon  the  meaning  of  sen- 
tences, unsealing  little  hidden  fountains  of 
tender  sentiment,  driving  home  lessons  of 
duty. 

After  the  second  hymn  and  the  giving 
out  of  the  church  notices,  in  connection  with 
which  an  earnest  plea  is  made  for  more  con- 
secrated work  in  district  visitation  and  more 
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money  to  support  the  Pastors'  College,  the 
text  is  taken  and  the  sermon  begins. 

The  preacher  stands  by  the  table  without 
manuscript,  and  talks  simply,  naturally,  in 
plain  Saxon  words  admirably  chosen,  with 
point,  with  earnestness,  with  touches  of 
humor,  with  anecdote  and  illustration 
enough,  but  not  too  much,  with  climaxes 
of  fervor,  never  boisterous,  with  occasional 
mixings  in  of  theological  dogmatism  that  we 
wish  he  would  leave  out,  with  noble  appeals 
to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  all.  There 
Ib  nothing  new  in  the  sermon,  and  nothing 
profound.  But  it  is  better  than  new  or 
profound:  it  is  human  and  helpful.  The 
theme  is  the  practical  Christian  life,  which 
does  not  give  much  chance  for  the  preacher's 
peculiar  theology ;  for,  as  to  the  question  of 
how  we  ought  to  live,  all  earnest  people,  of 
whatsoever  religious  name,  are  pretty  well 
agreed. 

I  confess  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
sermon.  It  was  not  great,  but  it  was  manly 
and  inspiring  and  good.  If  Mr.  Spurgeon 
preached  in  that  way  always,  I  should  like 
to  hear  him  every  week.  As  I  listened, 
delighted,  I  said  to  myself,  "Why  cannot  he 
lay  aside  his  dreadful  Calvinism, — with  which 
some  of  his  sermons  are  so  blue, — and  preach 
always  in  this  noble,  rational,  and  helpful 
fashion  ?*'  And  then  I  said  further  to  my- 
self, "Some  time  there  are  coming  Spurgeons 
who  will, — Spurgeons  wise  enough  to  know 
that  it  is  not  elections  and  reprobations,  and 
Adam's  falls,  and  infallible  Bibles,  and  dog- 
mas of  impossible  trinities  and  eternal  hells, 
that  lift  up  and  bless  and  save  men;  but 
justice  and  mercy  and  truth,  and  faith  in 
God's  everlasting  love,  and  that  practical 
Christian  life  which  men  may  lead,  and  lead 
just  as  well,  without  ever  dreaming  that 
there  are  any  Adam's  falls,  or  trinity  dogmas, 
or  elections,  or  the  rest." 

Mr.  Spurgeon  is  a  great  power  in  London. 
In  nearly  everything  but  his  theology  he  is 
liberal,  in  some  things  radical.  And  his 
religion,  all  but  its  theology,  is  a  most 
humane  and  noble  religion.  He  is  a  thorough 
man  of  the  people,  is  profoundly  interested 
in  helping  the  people,  and  in  return  the 
people  give  him  their  confidence  and  love, 
as  well  they  may. 

It  is  very  wonderful  what  a  large  and 
many-sided  work  he  has  done  these  thirty 
years  and  more,  since  his  tabernacle  was 


erected.  Besides  building  up  his  immense 
church,  he  has  established  and  is  carrying 
on  a  Pastors*  College,  in  which  nearly  a  thou- 
sand preachers  have  received  instruction; 
an  orphanage,  in  which  five  hundred  poor 
boys  are  furnished  homes ;  a  home  for  aged 
women,  with  a  score  or  so  of  inmates;  a 
school,  in  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  boys 
and  half  as  many  girls  are  taught;  and  a 
colporteurs'  association  for  the  distribution 
of  books  and  tracts.  And  then,  in  addition 
to  all  this,  he  edits  a  religious  magazine, 
writes  books,  prints  a  regular  weekly  sermon 
which  goes  almost  all  over  the  world,  and 
speaks  for  many  good  causes.  Of  course, 
however,  his  great  central  work  is  preaching; 
and  all  else  grows  more  or  less  directly  out 
of  this. 

In  what  lies  Spurgeon's  great  power  as  a 
preacher  ?     I  should  answer : — 

Firsts  in  his  voice,  which  I  think  is  the 
very  finest  I  ever  heard. 

Secondf  in  his  remarkable  fluency  and  fe- 
licity of  speech. 

Third,  in  his  dramatic  power  and  fertility 
of  illustration,  coupled  with  his  happy  and 
ever  ready  humor. 

Fourth,  in  his  warm  heart  and  splendid 
sympathy  with  men. 

Fifth,  in  his  mighty  earnestness,  based 
upon  his  tremendous  faith  in  right  and  duty 
and  God. 

Add  to  these  qualities,  which  have  made 
him  the  great  preacher,  his  practical  organ- 
izing ability,  which  is  unquestionably  of  the 
very  highest  order,  and  we  have  the  secret, 
I  think,  of  the  vast  and  beneficent  work 
that  he  has  accomplished. 

Nearly  all  that  I  have  said  has  been  of  the 
good  side  of  Spurgeon,  the  great  and  noble 
side,  the  side  for  which  we  can  have  only 
praise.  I  have  barely  touched  the  other — 
the  side  of  his  theological  stationariness  and 
narrowness. 

It  is  one  of  the  strange  things  of  this 
world  that  men  can  be  so  broad  and  liberal 
and  progressive  in  other  things  and  so  nar- 
row and  illiberal  and  retrogressive  in  mat- 
ters of  religious  belief. 

Spurgeon  is  as  backward-looking  in  his 
theology  as  Canon  Liddon,  whom  I  heard 
the  Sunday  preceding  my  visit  to  the  taber- 
nacle. He  has  become  of  late  years  as 
deeply  alarmed  as  Liddon  over  the  growth  of 
liberal  thought  in  England.      He  declares 
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that  it  is  penetrating  all  the  denominations — 
his  own,  the  Baptist  denomination,  included. 
For  some  years,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
he  has  been  warning  his  brethren  against 
the  new  and  more  rational  views  of  the 
Bible  which  are  appearing,  and  against  the 
allowing  of  reason  an  enlarging  place  in  the 
interpretation  of  Christian  doctrine;  and 
declaring  that,  unless  a  halt  is  called,  the  dir- 
est consequences  to  Christianity  must  result. 
Unable  to  countenance  longer  the  tolerance 
shown  by  a  large  part  of  the  Baptist  body 
in  England  to  the  new  light  and  learning, 
be  has  at  last  definitely  cut  off  himself  and 
his  church  from  connection  with  the  central 
organization  of  that  body,  and  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  distinct  reactionary  move- 
ment,— a  movement  to  stand  by  the  old  Cal- 
vinism in  its  entirety,  and  resist  all  encroach- 
ments of  modern  thought.  Of  course  this  is 
to  be  regretted.  How  futile  it  all  is  he 
must  sooner  or  later  find  out.  King  Canute 
could  command  the  rising  tide  of  the  sea  to 
go  back;  but  would  it  obey  him?  So  a 
Spurgeon  may  easily  enough  bid  the  rising 
tide  of  modem  inquiry  and  faith  in  reason 
go  back;  but  who  that  has  looked  deeply 
into  the  mighty  forces  at  work  in  our  time — 
at;  work  to  renovate  and  make  new — believes 
that  the  mighty  forward  impulse  toward 
better  things  for  man  and  for  religion  will 
stop,  much  less  roll  backward  toward  the 
old  night? 

I  would  devoutly  thank  God  for  Spurgeon 
and  all  the  noble  work  for  humanity  that  he 
has  done.  But  not  less  would  I  thank  God 
for  the  men  of  different — and,  shall  I  not 
say,  of  still  diviner — mould,  whose  faces 
have  been  ever  turned  to  the  morning, 
whose  brows  have  been  lighted  with  the  rays 
of  the  rising  sun  of  truth,  whose  mission  it 
has  been  to  lead  men  forward  toward  the 

ever  brightening  day. 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 


THOUGHTS  ABOUT  THE  FUTURE 

LIFE, 

I  think  we  may  believe  that  the  soul  in 
the  next  existence  is  not  arbitrarily  as- 
signed to  any  one  place.  Why?  Because 
God,  being  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever,  and  alike  in  all  parts  of  his  uni- 
verse, must  stand  always  in  the  same  relation 
to  his  child,  no  matter  where  that  child  may 


be.  Therefore,  that  child,  being  the  same 
person  in  all  realms,  and  possessing  the 
human  power  of  choice,  must  be  free  there 
as  well  as  here,  no  matter  whether  he  be  the 
good  son  or  the  prodigal. 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  human  soul  in 
the  next  existence,  must  we  not  think  some- 
what as  follows?  God  being  always  and 
everywhere  the  same,  his  laws  are  immuta- 
ble. The  law  of  cause  and  effect,  therefore, 
we  must  believe  to  be  universal.  Hence 
every  soul,  no  matter  where,  reaps  as  it  sows. 
The  act  determines  the  consequence.  Thi^ 
consequence,  having  to  do  with  the  soul, 
makes  its  heaven  and  hell.  Heaven  and 
hell,  then,  are  within,  not  without;  condi- 
tions, not  localities.  They  are  the  natural 
results  of  right  or  wrong  desires,  thoughts, 
deeds ;  not  final  places  of  abode,  or  rewards 
given  by  an  arbitrary  power. 

Thus  it  becomes  plain  how  it  is  that  a 
person  can  live  in  the  most  beautiful  place, 
surrounded  by  everything  that  mortal  can 
wish,  and  yet  be  intensely  unhappy  and 
miserable.  If  the  souPs  condition  be  right, 
then  is  heaven  present,  whether  that  soul  be 
in  this  world  or  the  next. 

If  the  coming  existence  is  purely  spiritual 
(and  we  think  it  is),  then  to  us  it  is  indescrib- 
able. It  may  be  a  "Beulah  Land,"  a  land 
filled  with  "corn  and  wine,"  '*milk  and 
honey'';  but  we  are  not  able  to  think  so. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  has  given  us  a 
picture  of  that  future  existence, — to  some  a 
very  attractive  and  satisfying  one, — but  we 
need  not  suppose  that  it  is  in  all  respects 
true  to  the  reality.  We  may  believe  that 
as  the  purely  spiritual  life  is  higher  than 
our  present  one,  so  are  its  conditions  other 
and  higher  than  earthly  conditions.  The 
lover  of  mother  earth  knows  what  are  the 
joys  of  the  soul  over  the  beauties  of  earthly 
valleys,  mountains,  and  seas;  the  flowers, 
the  songs  of  the  birds,  the  twinkling  stars. 
What  must  be  awaiting  us  if  these  things 
are  but  glimpses  and  foretastes? 

However,  one  thing  is  certain:  in  that 
next  life,  as  here,  we  shall  see  that,  and  only 
that,  which  we  are  able  to  see.  There,  a5 
well  as  here,  we  shall  enjoy  only  that  which 
we  are  capable  of  enjoying.  Whether  the 
next  world  will  be  beautiful  to  us  or  not 
will  depend  upon  what  we  are.  It  may  be 
that,  with  all  its  beauty  and  goodness,  it  will 
be  a  veritable  hell  to  some.    Thus  the  next 
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life,  though  an  advance  upon  this,  may  not 
be  altogether  free  from  man's  imperfections 
or  evil.  No,  the  fact  that  so-called  death,  or 
the  change  from  this  life  to  the  next,  does 
not  alter  the  condition  of  the  soul,  or,  in 
other  words,  does  not  alter  one  whit  the 
character  of  the  departed,  seems  to  afford 
ample  proof  that  there  will  be  need  of  not  a 
few  reformers  over  there.  All  will  not  be 
perfect. 

This  gives  us  a  hint,  and  a  strong  one,  of 
what  may  be  the  work  of  the  next  life.  As 
men  will  need  to  overcome,  need  to  grow  in 
truth,  beauty,  and  love,  and  as  the  strong 
will  need  to  help  the  weak,  will  not  the  next 
life  be,  in  a  larger  measure,  a  life  of  en- 
deavor? The  weak  endeavoring  to  over- 
come, the  strong  helping  them ;  Lazarus 
helping  Dives;  Stephen  helping  those  who 
stoned  him  to  death;  Paul  helping  those 
who  gave  him  many  stripes ;  Jesus  helping 
Judan  and  his  crucifiers  ;  all  the  strong  and 
pure  of  earth  helping  the  poor  prodigals; 
the  good  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters 
(all  angels  of  love),  spreading  the  gospel 
that  makes  anew  the  souls  of  men,  and  lead- 
ing their  dear  ones  on  and  up.  Can  we 
think  of  a  better  life  or  a  better  world  ? 

It  will  be  well  to  remember  that,  as  man 
is  a  finite  creature,  there  cannot  be  a  time 
here  or  hereafter  when  he  will  know  all. 
Therefore,  man  must  be  a  learner  in  the 
next  life.  It  matters  not  how  much  knowl- 
edge one  may  have  acquired  here,  he  has 
scarcely  entered  the  portals  of  what  must 
be  awaiting  his  effort  in  an  unending  future. 
Thus  we  may  think  of  Jesus,  or  Paul,  as 
making  known  greater  and  greater  revela- 
tions of  God.  We  may  think  of  the  poets, 
artists,  musicians,  as  rising  higher  and 
higher  by  the  unfolding  of  the  possibilities 
God  has  given  them.  We  may  think  of  all 
beings  as  making  growth  God-ward.  Prog- 
ress, then,  must  be  the  mighty  word  of  the 
next  world  as  well  as  of  this. 

Leverett  R.  Daniels. 

Big  Kapids,  Mich. 


Dr.  H.  A.  Buchtel,  formerly  pastor  of 
Trinity  (Methodist)  Church  in  Denver,  but 
now  living  in  Indianapolis,  recently  ad- 
dressed the  Sunday-school  of  his  old  charge 
by  phonograph.  The  machine  was  placed 
upon  the  stage  in  a  large  hall,  and  the  ad- 
dress was  heard  distinctly  by  the  whole 
audience. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE 
LOTTERY, 

Students  of  our  social  morals,  who  have 
been  watching  our  progress  from  the  low 
standard  that  obtained  among  us  in  the 
decade  immediately  following  the  Civil  War, 
are  doubtless  noting  with  interest  and 
pleasure  the  increasing  zeal  against  gam- 
bling in  various  forms,  manifested  within 
the  last  few  months  throughout  the  country. 
In  New  England  the  so-called  bond  and 
investment  "orders,"  in  theory  and  in  prac- 
tice closely  akin  to  many  forms  of  gambling, 
are  rapidly  bursting,  partly  through  the 
inherent  weakness  of  such  bubbles,  but 
more  because  of  the  vigorous  attacks  upon 
them  by  newspapers,  societies,  and  indi- 
viduals. In  New  York  the  "policy  shops" 
and  pool-rooms  have  been  watched  much 
more  strictly  than  in  the  past,  and  active 
prosecutions  have  been  undertaken  against 
notorious  violators  of  the  gaming  laws.  In 
the  West  "watch  clubs,"  **piano  clubs,"  and 
like  swindling  and,  in  principle,  gambling 
devices  have  been  thwarted.  And,  finally, 
in  Louisiana  an  active  campaign  has  just 
begun  against  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of 
the  lottery. 

The  Louisiana  lottery  is  unquestionably 
the  most  far-reaching  and  generally  practised 
form  of  gambling  in  this  country.  Play  at 
clubs,  for  example,  affects  but  a  small  class, 
and  one,  as  a  rule,  well  able  to  afford  so 
costly  a  diversion.  "Policy"  and  pool-selling 
are  confined  largely  to  cities,  adjacent  towns, 
and  race-tracks.  But  the  lottery  reaches 
every  part  of  the  country  and  every  class 
in  the  community, — ^the  poor  clerk  in  the 
large  cities,  the  struggling  farmer  in  New 
England  or  in  the  West,  the  laborer,  working 
wheresoever  there  is  a  "job''  to  be  had.  By 
the  statement  of  its  own  officers,  ninety-seven 
per  cent,  of  the  receipts  of  the  lottery  come 
from  persons  outside  of  Louisiana.  If  its 
operations  were  confined  to  that  State,  the 
case  would  be  serious  enough,  and  the  refusal 
of  a  new  charter  a  reform  which  might  well 
arouse  general  interest ;  but  the  very  fact  of 
the  extent  and  strength  of  the  lottery's  hold, 
especially  upon  the  poor,  makes  it  almost 
a  universal  evil,  and  its  fight  for  existence 
in  Louisiana  a  fight  for  existence  in  the 
whole  country. 

Legalized    lotteries    are    no    new    thing. 
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Nearly  every  modern  State  has  at  one  time 
or  another  increased  its  revenues  by  such 
means.  They  have  existed  within  the 
present  century  in  England  and  in  France ; 
they  still  exist  in  Italy  and  in  Spain;  and 
in  our  own  country,  not  so  many  years  ago, 
they  were  widely  recognized  as  a  legitimate 
aid  in  the  furtherance  of  all  sorts  of  enter- 
prises. But  at  present  only  in  Louisiana, 
of  all  our  States,  has  the  lottery  legal  recog- 
nition. It  received  its  charter  in  1868  from 
the  "carpet-bag"  government  of  that  time, 
for  a  term  of  twenty-five  years, — that  is, 
until  1893, — at  an  annual  license  fee  of 
810,000.  Efforts  have  not  been  lacking  in 
the  past  to  repeal  the  charter,  but  they  have 
been  successfully  resisted  by  the  lottery  on 
the  ground  that  the  State  could  not  violate 
its  contract.  Yet  curiously  and  inconsist- 
ently enough,  there  is  a  law  on  the  statute 
book  of  Louisiana  prohibiting  all  lotteries 
in  that  State  after  Jan.  1, 1895. 

In  the  spring  of  1890  the  company,  an 
irresponsible  body  of  seven  men,  of  whom 
the  name  of  only  one  is  known,  began  active 
work  for  the  renewel  of  its  charter.  An 
effort  to  legalize  the  lottery  in  the  new 
State  of  North  Dakota  was  on  the  point  of 
failure,  and  a  new  charter  from  Louisiana 
was,  therefore,  the  company's  only  salvation. 
It  happened  that  the  levees  were  then 
threatened,  more  seriously  than  for  years, 
by  the  annual  rising  of  the  Mississippi ;  and 
the  lottery  forthwith  sent  $100,000  to  Gov- 
ernor Nichols  for  their  repair  and  improve- 
ment. The  governor,  recognizing  the  true 
purpose  of  the  gift,  returned  it  on  the  day 
that  it  was  proffered.  In  May  the  legis- 
lature assembled,  and  the  one  important 
question  before  it  was  the  application  of 
the  lottery  for  an  extension  of  its  charter. 
In  his  message  Grovernor  Nichols  strongly 
opposed  such  renewal,  dwelling  at  length 
not  only  upon  the  moral,  but  upon  the 
obvious  political  and  economic  dangers 
that  the  continuance  of  the  lottery  involved. 
Nevertheless,  a  bill  was  reported,  submitting 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  the  people 
of  the  State,  by  which  the  charter  of  the 
lottery  was  extended  for  twenty-five  years 
in  return  for  ^1,500,000,  to  be  paid  into 
the  State  treasury  in  annual  instalments 
of  $1,250,000  each,  and  to  be  expended 
for  public  schools,  charities,  the  building 
of  levees,   the  drainage  of   New    Orleans, 


and  other  purposes,  in  themselves  equally 
worthy. 

The  debate  was  long  and  sharp.  But 
finally  the  bill  passed  both  houses  by  ex- 
actly the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  for  its 
adoption, — a  significant  evidence,  at  least  in 
the  judgment  of  its  opponents,  of  the  skilful 
secret  methods  used  by  the  lottery  oompan  j 
to  accomplish  its  ends.  Governor  Nichols 
promptly  vetoed  the  bill,  repeating  the  ob- 
jections he  had  urged  in  his  menage  and 
emphasizing  the  corrupt  and  impoverishing 
consequences  such  a  license-fee,  virtually 
an  annual  gift,  was  likely  to  bring  upon  the 
State.  "Extravagance,  profligacy,  and  cor- 
ruption," he  concluded,  "will  as  surely  fol- 
low the  result  as  the  night  follows  the  day.** 
The  lower  house  of  the  Assembly  as  promptly 
passed  the  bill  over  the  veto;  but  in  the 
upper  house,  by  reason  of  the  sudden  death 
of  a  senator,  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote 
was  lacking.  The  claim  was  then  made  by 
the  supporters  of  the  lottery  that  the  sub- 
mission of  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
the  people  was  valid  simply  by  act  of  the 
legislature,  whether  the  governor  approved 
or  not.  This  claim  has  been  sustained  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  duly  promulgated,  and 
the  vote  upon  it  will  be  cast  in  the  State 
election  in  April  of  next  year. 

The  campaign  has  already  beg^n,  and 
promises  to  be  by  far  the  most  vigorous 
political  contest  in  Louisiana,  or  indeed  in 
the  South,  since  the  days  of  the  ^'caipet- 
bag"  regime.  The  weight  of  argument,  the 
support  of  the  sober  elements  in  the  com- 
munity, are  largely  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  a  long  established  corporation  and  its 
friends,  perfectly  organized,  with  unfailing 
material  resources,  and  fighting  for  its  very 
existence.  Grovemor  Nichols  will  himself  be 
a  candidate  for  re-election ;  and,  however 
open  to  criticism  his  conduct  in  the  events 
of  last  March  may  have  been,  he  deserves  at 
least  in  his  struggle  against  the  lottery  the 
moral  support  of  the  whole  country.  For  it 
is  not  in  the  existence  of  a  legalized  lottery 
in  Louisiana,  but  in  the  extent  of  its  work- 
ings all  over  the  country  and  in  the  bold 
it  has  upon  almost  every  class,  that  the 
chief  danger  lies.  Perhaps  the  recent  law 
regulating  the  use  of  the  mails  by  lotteries 
may,  if  its  constitutionality  is  affirmed,  prore 
of  some  effect  as  a  check  upon  their  opera- 
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tions;  bat  the  lapse  of  the  charter  of  the 
LouisiaDa  lottery  wonld  deprive  the  only 
remaining  company  of  importance  of  all 
legal  right  to  existence,  and  place  it  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  laws  for  the 
restriction  of  gaming.  The  opponents  of 
the  lottery  in  Louisiana  are  not  foolishly 
trying  to  eradicate  by  law  the  instinctive 
human  passion  for  games  of  chance,  but  to 
deprive  the  company  of  all  legal  sanction 
and  to  end,  for  good  and  all,  the  virtual 
partnership  of  the  State  in  its  profits. — H,  T. 
Parker,  in  (he  Boston  Commonwealth. 


CHEERFULNESS. 


Since  the  gospel  is  "glad  tidings  of  great 
joy,"  why  should  not  its  believers  be  the 
happiest  of  men  and  women  ?  Even  when 
called  to  suffer  affliction,  they  should  not 
sorrow  as  do  those  who  have  little  or  no 
hope.  If  we  truly  and  sincerely  believe  God 
to  be  both  a  Father  and  a  Friend,  we  have 
<*an  anchor  to  the  soul  which  is  both  sure  and 
steadfast."  It  is  just  as  true  now  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles  that  "we  love 
him  because  he  first  loved  us,"  that  "we 
which  have  believed  do  enter  into  rest,"  that 
"there  is  great  peace  and  joy  in  believing," 
—even  a  joy  which  is  "unspeakable  and  full 
of  glory." 

True  faith  in  God  will  bring  about  this 
desirable  condition  of  the  human  soul.  Al- 
though Universalists  and  Unitarians  have 
more  hope  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
good  and  the  true  liian  any  other  people,  yet 
even  our  faith  is  sometimes  too  weak  and 
our  hope  too  feeble  in  the  vliimate  of  our 
best  desires.  We  are  too  often  beset  with 
fears  and  doubts  unbecoming  the  faith  we 
profess.  With  our  grand  hope  which  em- 
braces the  world,  we  ought  to  be  the  happi- 
est of  mortals ;  and  yet  we  have  seen  some, 
even  of  the  household  of  faith,  who  seem  no 
more  cheerful  than  those  who  believe  in  a 
dark  and  cheerless  creed. 

Some  people  are  almost  constantly  under 
a  cloud,  their  sky  is  always  leaden,  their 
fields  are  never  green,  their  flowers  are  never 
either  bright  or  fragrant.  Such  peeple  have 
need  to  pray,  "Lord,  increase  our  faith." 
Then,  again,  there  are  others  who  see  good 
in  everything.  For  them  the  sun  always 
shines,  the  stars  constantly  twinkle,  and  all 
nature  speaks  God's   praise.      Such  people 


love  to  live  and  live  to  love.  They  do  not 
depend  altogether  on  outward  circumstances 
for  their  happiness :  they  have  that  inward 
consciousness  of  the  wisdom,  justice,  and 
goodness  of  God  which  enables  them  to 
rejoice  in  the  hope  of  final  universal  good. 
To  such  people  the  door  of  mercy  is  never 
closed — the  Father's  love  knows  no  change ; 
and,  though  some  may  be  groping  in  outer 
darkness,  they  believe  they  will  find  their 
way  into  perfect  day. 

Outward  circumstances  have  but  little  in- 
fluence on  the  cheerfulness  or  sadness  of 
men.  The  rich  may  be  sad,  and  the  poor 
are  often  very  cheerful.  The  fortunate  may 
be  gloomy,  and  the  unfortunate  full  of  hope. 
The  rich  may  have  faith,  and  yet  be  wrapped 
up  in  morbid  gloom.  I  have  heard  stalwart 
fellows  deploring  in  lachrymose  strains  the 
misery  of  life  in  the  very  presence  of  con- 
firmed invalids  whose  cheerfulness  shed  a 
radiance  upon  all  within  their  circle. 

All  who  borrow  trouble  must  expect  to 
pay  the  principal  when  it  becomes  due,  with 
compound  interest  on  the  capital.  Those 
who  trade  on  such  borrowed  capital  ought 
to  fail.     "Suflicient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 

thereof." 

"One  day  at  a  time 

Is  a  wholesome  rhyme." 

Cheerfulness  is  one  of  the  best  ingredients 

in  the  cup  of  human  felicity.     The  true 

Christian  man  or  woman  will  always  seek 

for  it,  always  look  on  life's  brightest  side, 

always  cherish  good  hope  that,  though  it  be 

night  now,  the  morning  will  surely  come ; 

for  God  is  good,  and  goodness  will  finally 

triumph  over  all  evil.     Then  "God's  will  be 

all  the  glory,  and  man's  the  boundless  bliss. '^ 

James  Shriglet. 
Fbiladelpliia,  Fa. 


MAT  NOT  "BREADTH''  AND," FREE- 
DOM" BE  OVERDONE?* 


What  shall  we  say  of  breadth,  tolerance, 
freedom  ? 

American  orators,  in  their  Fourth  of  July 
speeches,  have  been  accustomed  to  glorify 
their  country  as  "an  asylum  for  the  op- 
pressed of  all  nations."  But  now  the  ques- 
tion arises  in  many  minds,  "Can  we  afford  to 
occupy  such  a  position  any  longer  if  we  wish 
to  contin  ue  to  be  an  American  nation?"    "The 

•Part  of  a  paper   read   before    the   Chicago 
Women's  Unitarian  Alliance. 
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voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God,"  says 
the  orator.  It  ought  to  be ;  perhaps  it  is,  if 
we  could  fairly  get  at  it;  but  the  voice  of 
the  people  as  recorded  by  the  hand  of  party 
politics  sometimes  seems  to  come  from  a 
different  source.  If  I  were  a  Fourth  of  July 
orator  to-day,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should 
not  advocate  restricted  emigration  and  lim- 
ited suffrage.  What  if  the  same  spirit 
should  move  me  to  put  forth  a  plea  for  limi- 
tation in  denominational  work  ?  Freedom, 
like  fire,  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master. 
This  proverb  is  one  of  universal  application. 
It  is  true  of  everything,  from  the  air  we 
breathe  and  the  water  we  drink  to  the  law  of 
gravitation  or  the  right  of  suffrage  or  the 
love  we  bear  our  children.  There  is  nothing 
that  can  be  used  that  cannot  also  be  abused ; 
and  this  it  is  that  makes  the  awful  responsi- 
bility of  life;  the  continual  weighing  and 
deciding  what  is  the  best  course  to  take 
under  just  such  circumstances.  If  a  line 
could  be  drawn,  once  for  all,  on  one  side  of 
which  should  be  all  things  right  and  good, 
and  on  the  other  all  things  wrong  and  harm- 
ful, how  would  human  life  be  simplified. 

Shall  we  be  broad  ?  Yes,  certainly.  Tet 
there  is  a  limit,  unless  we  would  destroy 
everything ;  for,  if  we  take  off  the  roof  of 
our  house  and  knock  down  its  walls  and  tear 
up  its  floor,  then  we  have  nothing  left  we 
can  call  our  home.  Shall  we  then  be  nar- 
row ?  That  depends  upon  what  we  mean 
by  narrow.  We  must  have  our  house  large 
enough  for  generous  hospitality,  and  yet  it 
must  be  our  house :  we  cannot  love  a  hotel. 
Unitarianism,  having  left  the  trodden  path 
where  things  right  and  wrong  were  labelled 
for  convenient  use,  has  now  the  responsibil- 
ities of  freedom.  We  are  not  always  wise. 
Sometimes  this  freedom  is  a  source  of 
strength,  courage,  and  inspiration,  and  some- 
times it  seems  as  if  it  would  surely  be  the 
death  of  us.  Our  spirit  of  toleration,  which 
leads  us  to  respect  the  opinions  and  methods 
of  those  who  differ  from  us  if  only  they  are 
sincere,  and  to  join  hands  with  them  for 
practical  good  works,  is  good ;  and  yet  there 
are  times  and  places  when  fidelity  to  our 
own  convictions  demands  that  we  shall  with- 
draw such  fellowship  and  support.  Shall 
we,  then,  be  narrow  ?  We  must  be  loyal  to 
our  own  truth  and  our  own  special  work, 
and  loyalty  is  narrowness,  if  you  choose  to 
call  it  by  that  name.     The  fact  is,  we  cannot 


fully  adopt  divine  methods  in  our  work  nntil 
we  have  also  divine  wisdom  and  omnipo- 
tence. God  can  afford  to  make  his  sue 
shine  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  to 
send  his  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust, 
because  he  Ib  certain  of  having  enough  rain 
and  sunshine  for  all ;  but  we  whose  re- 
sources are  limited  must  confine  our  stream 
into  a  narrower  channel  than  nature  has 
provided  for  it,  and  pour  it  upon  the  wheel 
of  our  own  special  mill,  if  we  expect  to  grind 
our  wheat  into  flour,  and  make  bread  with 
which  to  feed  the  hungry. 

Rebecca  Palfrey  Utter. 


COUNTRY   VERSUS   CITY  LIFE. 


I  was  worn  and  wearv.  I  left  the  noise 
and  heat  of  the  glaring  city,  and^found  rest 
in  the  simple  life  of  a  neighboring  farm. 

Stretched  "under  the  greenwood  tree,**  my 
heart,  in  spite  of  myself,  sang  the  praise  of 
the  Hill-side  Farm. 

"Surely,"  mused  my  refreshed  spirits,  **no 
four  letters  embrace  more  of  extent  and 
restful  activity  in  their  meaning  than  those 
in  farm.  Place  hill  before  them,  and  in- 
stantly farm  is  raised  to  an  eminence  where 
it  can  safely  flamit  itself  and  say,  'Behold, 
a  hill  farm  is  the  most  beautiful  of  farms !' " 

"That  is  city-bred  vanity,"  flashed  back 
my  inner  consciousness.  "All  such  small 
conceits  are,  prima  facie,  out  of  place  in  the 
peaceful  country.  Those  quietly  grazing 
cows  in  the  next  field  do  not  know  they  are 
making  the  prettiest  of  pictures,  toning 
down  the  green  splendor  of  the  pasture 
with  their  black,  yellow,  and  brown.  The 
snowy  buckwheat  field  on  the  right  bends 
its  sea  of  blossoms  in  obedience  to  the  wind 
not  pride.  The  horse  yonder,  quite  un- 
affected in  his  rural  simplicity,  is  unaware 
that  there  is  a  grace  in  the  leisurely  sweep 
of  his  tail  and  his  rough'gallop  through  the 
fields  that  his  city-bred  brothers,  trapped  in 
gay  harness,  would  sacrifice  some  of  their 
smartness  to  enjoy.  Even  the  sheep  and 
pigs-at-large,  over  there,  lie  down  together 
in  perfect  amity,  and  in  ignorance  of  their 
good  nature.  The  poultry" —  Here  Mem- 
ory laughed  outright.  "Admit,"  it  mur- 
mured, "that  here  ethics  are  not  upheld. 
Envious  critics,  the  *lords  of  the  quill,*  every 
one  knows,  may  justly  drag  to  city  notice  the 
worldly  unattractiveness  of  the  barn-yard. 
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The  turkey  gobbler  alone  points  a  moral  if 
he  cannot  adorn  a  tail.  Who  has  not  seen 
the  gallinaceous  fowl,  swelling  with  impor- 
tance until  twice  a  becoming  size,  draw  one 
leg  so  high  and  proudly  up  that  its  reap- 
pearance seems  doubtful,  with  black  bead 
eyes  and  shake  of  horrid  wattle  peer  for  the 
most  tempting  bit  the  morning  sun  shines 
upon,  and  gobble  it  whole  in  unlovely  eager- 
ness ?  Unworthy  prototype,  whose  kith  and 
kin  parade  the  world  as  openly  tolerated, 
as  secretly  despised,  as  thou,  O  boss  of  the 
barn-yard  I  Evolution  imposed  a  too  hard 
task  when  it  left  the  elimination  of  these 
unlovely  traits  to  the  'survival  of  the  fit- 
test.' " 

*'Calm  your  wrath.  Memory,"  interposed 
Reason,  ^'recollect  that  all  other  dumb  ani- 
mals of  the  farm  are  in  sympathy  with  smil- 
ing Xature  around  them.  Think  of  the 
much  libelled  mule,  working  in  uncomplain- 
ing steadiness  at  his  hard  task,  awaiting 
with  a  sort  of  grim  expectancy  his  sunset 
release*' —  Alert  Memory  laughed  again. 
"It  is  true  1  Then,  unmolested,  he  seeks  the 
dusty  road  and  rolls  upon  his  patient  back, 
shaking  his  clumsy  legs  skyward,  like  an 
overturned  table  of  unsteady  habits." 

^'Indeed,"  returned  Reason,  *'I  have  often 
thought  the  fine  shepherd  dog  would  laugh 
himself,  if  Mother  Goose  melodies  were 
true,  at  his  sport  in  driving  home  the  cows, 
— huge  creatures  ridiculously  servile  to  his 
small  size  and  bark.  He  only  growls  when 
the  busy  farm-wife  calls  him  to  the  dairy, 
harnesses  him  to  the  churn,  and  starts  him 
walking  ceaselessly  forward,  knowing  noth- 
ing of  the  glorious  burden  dashing  up  and 
down  behind  him.  Good  nature  and  dog 
nature,  with  a  little  shifting  and  twisting, 
may  be  made  synonymous,  but  not  under 
all  circumstances.  Is  thy  dog  a  servant,  that 
he  should  do  this  great  thing? 

'^But,  unquestionably,  the  cows  are  the 
most  favored  animals  on  the  farm.  At  sun- 
rise and  simset  they  are  never  forgotten. 
Knowing  relief  awaits  them  at  the  hands  of 
the  farmer's  daughter,  how  provokingly  they 
make  use  of  their  good  treatment!  What 
time  they  take  in  entering  the  barn,  falling 
into  rank,  and  thrusting  their  heads  in  the 
rack  that  holds  them  in  quietness!  The 
farmer's  daughter  has  named  them  all ;  and 
Jersey  Belle,  Brookle,  Black  Polly,  New 
Beauty,  and  all  the  rest,  only  at  the  eleventh 


minute  of  the  waning  patience  of  their  pink 
sun-bonneted  attendant,  settle  down  to  quiet 
chewing  of  their  cud."  Delighted  Imagina- 
tion here  broke  in  upon  this  long  reverie, 
and  sentimentally  raved :  "And  then  through 
the  barn  is  heard  the  crunching  of  their 
teeth  and  the  swift  swish  of  the  milk  in  the 

pail. 

**And  the  farmer's  daughter, — the   poets 

and  the  romancers  know  her  even   better 

than  her  cows.    They  sing  that 


'Nature  made  her  what  she  is, 
And  ne'er  made  sich  anither' ; 


also. 


'What  happiness  the  rural  maid  attends !' 


i> 


"Conceded,"  steady  Reason  returned,  "if 
happiness  depends  alone  upon  conditions; 
for  where  better  for  a  healthier,  busier,  hap- 
pier life  than  in  Nature's  garden  ?  But  too 
true  it  is  that  sometimes  these  maids  feel 
called  to  better  work  than  bearing  the  huge 
pails  to  the  dairy.  Then  it  is  that  ambi- 
tion, aspiration,  and  resentfulness  drive  them 
to  the  great  unknown, — the  city, — where 
they  foolishly  exchange  for  servile  toil  the 
healthy  work  at  home. 

^^ Question:  How  comes  their  discontent? 
Under  what  form  steals  it  into  these  restful 
pastoral  paradises,  where  father  and  mother, 
and  theirs,  and  theirs  before  theirs,  have 
worked  contentedly? 

*^ Answer:  In  the  gilded  rumors  that  float 
countryward  of  the  endless  advantages  and 
pleasures  of  the  city;  also,  in  the  quite 
senseless  modem  aversion  to  a  country  life, 
found  not  less  often  among  the  hard-work- 
ing farmers'  daughters  and  the  half-starved 
wretched  tenement-dwellers  of  the  city,  who 
spurn  the  olEer  of  home  and  work  in  the 
country, — ^found  not  less  often  among  these 
than  among  the  well-to-do  everywhere. 

"It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  the  advan- 
tages offered  in  the  city  are  rich,  varied,  val- 
uable. But  the  greater  part  of  these  can  be 
enjoyed  only  by  the  leisure  classes,  and  a 
proportion  of  the  smaller  part  can  easily  be 
grafted  on  the  country  life. 

"Clubs,  newspapers,  books,  'social  ameni- 
ties,' need  not  of  necessity  be  strangers  to  the 
loveliest  regions  of  the  earth.  The  summer 
vacation  of  the  city  folks,  short,  all  too  short,. 
as  it  is,  would  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
sowing  the  seed. 

*'Why  do  not  the  nineteenth-century  Ser- 
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mons  on  the  Mount  set  forth  the  desirability 
and  beauty  of  a  life  in  the  country  rather 
than  the  reverse?  Why  do  they  not  offer 
suggestions  for  making  it  more  desirable, 
more  beautiful  ? 

"Why  not  strive  to  turn  the  poorer  civiliza- 
tion, whenever  and  wherever  possible,  toward 
the  hills  and  vales  ?  Would  not  city  bene- 
fits attend  its  flight  ?  Assuredly,  the  over- 
crowded cities  would  be  relieved,  the 
Grangers  would  no  longer  cry  in  vain  for 
laborers,  nor  city  boarders  fruitlessly  scour 
the  country  round  for  one  who  is  a  worker, 
and," —  "Best  of  aU,"  slyly  interposed  Sen- 
timent, "the  farmers'  maids  would  become 
content  with  the  millers*  sons  at  hand,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  contrasted 
virtues." 


Hereupon  I  buried  my  face  in  the  sweet- 
scented  grass,  "under  the  greenwood  tree," 
while 

"All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame," 

rejoicingly  sang:  "The  country  is  a  moral 
tonic.  Let  some  depraved  nature  stand 
upon  the  hills,  look  off  upon  the  shaded 
greens  of  their  sloping  sides,  look  up  into 
the  soft  depths  of  the  pure  heavens,  look 
back  upon  the  village  gleaming  white  and 
snug  in  the  distance,  look  within  at  his 
own  dark  thoughts  and  wasted  opportuni- 
ties, and  such  a  one  will  feel  a  noble  discon- 
tent, an  ambition  for  a  better  self,  a  better 
life,  a  call  to  become  perfect." 

S&*  A.*  B* 
Brooklyn,  X.Y. 


A  SEAMLESS  COAT  AND  A  SHAME- 
LESS  FRAUD. 


The  Roman  Church  has  commenced  and 
will  keep  up  for  seven  weeks,  for  the  benefit 
of  her  followers  all  over  the  world,  the  most 
notorious  exhibition  of  fraud  and  folly  that 
she  dares  to  venture  on  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. It  is  forty-seven  years  since  the 
"Holy  Coat  of  Treves"  was  last  exhibited 
to  the  eyes  of  pilgrims.  We  remember  an 
old  friend  of  ours,  who  travelled  in  Germany 
that  year,  asking  one  of  the  dignified  clergy 
of  Treves  if  the  relic  were  really  genuine, — 
the  veritable  coat  without  a  seam  which  the 
Roman  soldiers  confiscated  at  the  crucifix- 


ion. The  priest*s  reply  was  a  cautious  one : 
"On  le  dit,  monsieur"  ("They  say  so"). 
Yes;  and  what  grounds  do  they  allege  for 
the  assertion?  Only  evidence  of  the  scan- 
tiest, to  support  one  of  the  most  startling  of 
all  possible  pretences. 

There  are  other  continental  cities  whose 
churches  also  claim  to  possess  the  true 
"Holy  Coat" ;  but,  of  the  conflicting  reli^. 
that  possessed  by  Treves  is  the  most  famous 
and  has  proved  the  most  profitable.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  presented  to  Treves  by  the 
Empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine, 
the  first  Christian  emperor.  Helena  visited 
Palestine,  eagerly  seeking  for  memorials  of 
the  life  of  Jesus.  The  early  Christians,  if 
the  New  Testament  depicts  them  accurately. 
had  been  too  much  intent  on  the  spiritual 
aspects  of  their  Master's  history  to  care  for 
physical  and  material  memorials  connected 
with  him.  And,  even  if  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  collecting  relics  of  Jesus,  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  would  have  succeeded  in 
preserving  many  of  these  treasures  during 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  and  the  devastation 
which  was  spread  so  widely  by  the  sword  of 
Titus.  However,  Helena  had  no  doubts  of 
this  kind;  and  the  Palestinian  monks  of 
her  day  were  sufficiently  unlike  the  apostolic 
Christians  to  be  able  to  supply  a  rich  and 
credulous  empress  with  an  abundance  of  the 
strange  sights  which  she  desired.  They 
showed  her  the  very  stable  where  Christ 
was  born,  the  house  at  Nazareth  which  he 
inhabited,  the  pillar  at  which  he  was 
scourged,  the  cross  on  which  he  was  hung, 
and  the  coat  which  he  wore  on  the  day  of 
crucifixion.  This  last  relic  they  permitted 
her  to  take  possession  of.  And  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  did  not  assure  her,  as  the 
Catholics  of  Treves  now  assert,  that  it  was 
woven  by  the  hands  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
herself  when  Jesus  was  a  child,  and  that  it 
thenceforward  grew  miraculously,  to  keep 
pace  with  his  gradual  growth  to  manhood. 
Not  a  shadow  of  evidence  remains  that  the 
garment  the  monks  gave  to  Helena  could  be 
traced  to  the  days  of  Jesus.  Nor  does  a 
shadow  of  documentary  evidence  exist  that 
Helena  ever  gave  it  to  Treves,  or  that,  if  she 
did,  it  was  preserved  in  after  years  from  loss 
and  decay. 

History  thenceforward  loses  sight  of  it  for 
more  than  eight  hundred  years,  until  in  the 
year  1 196  the  archbishop  is  said  to  hare 
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found  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Nicholas's  altar, 
and  deposited  in  the  new  high  altar  of  the 
cathedral,  something  which  he  declared  was 
Helena's  relic  of  eight  centuries  eai-lier.     No 
evidence  for  his  thinking  so  was  made  pub- 
lic   at  the  time,  and  none  has  ever  been 
vouchsafed    since.       Then    came    another 
eclipse  for  three  hundred  years  more,  until 
the  £mperor  Maximilian  had  the  coat  pro- 
duced in  1512.     Only  four  times  since  then 
has  it  seen  the  light  of  day.     The  last  occa- 
sion was  in  1844,  when  Rome,  being  engaged 
in  a  struggle  with  the  Prussian  government, 
had  need  for  some  great  stirring  up  of  Cath- 
olic sentiment  in  Germany.     This  last  exhi- 
bition of  it  attracted  more  than  a  million 
pilgrims  during  the  seven  weeks  of  its  con- 
tinuance.    And  it  provoked  the  bold  pro- 
test of  the  reforming  German  priest,  John 
Konge,    who    indignantly     reminded    the 
bishops  that  the  apostles  had  been  too  busy 
in  spreading  the  teachings  of  Jesus  to  care 
about  collecting  his  clothes,  and  that  the 
only  persons  who  were  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  as  caring  much  about  his  garments 
were  the  men  who  killed  him.     It  remains 
to  be  seen  if  any  second  Ronge  will  arise 
among  the  priesthood  of  1891  to  utter  a  like 
protest.     An  unfortunate  layman,  the  editor 
of  a  newspaper  at  Katowitz,  has  been  sent 
to  prison  for  a  fortnight  for  writing  an  arti- 
cle which  cast  doubts  on  the  authenticity  of 
the  Holy  Coat. 

We  all  know  that  the  Roman  Church  is 
very  vigilant  in  protecting  her  followers 
against  errors  in  matters  of  religion.  Only 
three  years  ago  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index  at  Rome  forbade  the  circulation  of 
Lasserre's  translation  of  the  Gospels  into 
French,  and  made  it  a  sin  to  read  it.  Yet 
so  little  did  Lasserre's  book  deviate  from 
Catholic  truth  that  both  the  archbishop  of 
Paris  and  the  pope  himself  had  expressly 
sanctioned  the  volume.  Yet  the  Index, 
thus  lynx-eyed  to  check  the  cireulation  of  a 
Bible,  has  not  a  doubt  to  hint  as  to  the  in- 
credible but  profitable  folly  of  Treves. 

Curiously  enough,  it  is  not  alone  to  Catho- 
lics that  the  Treves  exhibition  will  bring 
profit.  '  The  German  papers  say  that  mill- 
ions of  engravings  of  the  Holy  Coat  are 
being  printed  in  Berlin,  mainly  by  Protes- 
tants, and  that  these  wDl  be  hawked 
throughout  Austria  and  Bavaria  by  pedlers. 
Londxm  Christian  Life. 


The  coat  exhibited  consists,  it  is  said,  of 
pieces  of  decayed  brownish-colored  stuff  of 
linen  or  cotton,  attached  to  inner  and  outer 
fabrics  of  silk  and  gauze  intended  to  pre- 
serve it.  Bishop  Korum  a  few  days  ago 
drew  it  from  its  box  in  the  presence  of  the 
provost  and  spread  it  out  on  a  table  in  the 
treasure  chamber,  but  refused  to  let  any- 
body save  himself  touch  it.  Forty  thousand 
pilgrims  a  day  are  expected.  Three  ships, 
with  nine  hundred  pilgrims  each,  are  coming 
from  America.  The  people  of  Treves  will 
reap  a  golden  harvest.  So  great  are  their 
expectations  that  the  landlords  are  turning 
out  their  tenants  to  let  the  rooms  them- 
selves. Special  railway  stations  have  been 
constructed;  five  hundred  citizens  have  ap- 
plied for  temporary  public-house  licenses; 
one  thousand  have  volunteered  to  watch  the 
relic ;  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  faithful 
will  be  encouraged  by  the  announcement  of 
numerous  miracles.  Treves  for  six  weeks 
will  have  slipped  back  into  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.— London  Christian  Worid, 


.   SPEAK  OUT  AND  FEAR  NOT, 


Perhaps  the  most  powerful  causes  that 
retard  the  growth  of  Unitarian  ism  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  word  "fear," — fear  of 
what  others  may  say  of  us,  fear  of  free 
inquiry  and  of  fair  investigation,  fear  of 
the  practical  application  of  rational  princi- 
ples. 

There  are  three  principal  manifestations  of 
this  fear.  There  is  the  apologetic  tone  we  are 
very  apt  to  take,  asking  to  be  excused  for 
holding  truth  which  we  cannot  help  holding, 
pleading  for  it  as  if  it  needed  favor,  praying 
in  its  behalf  to  the  more  powerful  creeds  of 
the  churches.  We  ask  forbearance  with  our 
heresy.  We  labor,  as  the  most  important 
thing,  to  set  ourselves  right  with  dominant 
opinions,  to  find  points  of  agreement,  to 
show  that  we  are  not  very  far  from  modem 
Orthodoxy,  and  that  our  variations  are  but 
slight  and  venial.  I  confess  that  this  kind 
of  presentation  taxes  one^s  patience.  This 
apologizing  for  our  truth  is  unmanly.  Not 
only  is  it  unmanly :  it  is  very  unprofitable, — 
a  waste  of  time  and  effort.  We  shall  never 
make  foes  think  better  of  our  faith  by  try- 
ing to  explain  it  away,  to  soften  down  its 
harsh  offence  to  ancient  prejudice,  or  to 
round  off  its  angles  and  corners.     We  shall 
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not  deceive  by  that  amiable  timidity.  No 
faith  can  win  a  hold  on  the  world  of  which 
those  who  hold  it  are,  or  appear  to  be,  in 
any  wise  doubtful  or  ashamed.  Let  us  ask 
no  indulgence  for  holding  what  we  believe 
to  be  religious  truth,  and  for  insisting  that 
it  shall  have  the  same  fair  play  as  all  other 
truth.  There  is  no  call  for  any  servile 
cringing  before  the  faith  of  prescription  or 
of  numbers.  And  the  reason  which  we 
ought  to  render  for  our  faith  need  have  in 
it  no  tone  of  palliation  or  shrinking.  There 
is  not  one  of  the  leading  truths  of  our  Uni- 
tarianism  that  needs  to  be  excused,  to  be 
toned  down  to  a  minor  key,  or  to  be  de- 
fended in  any  but  a  confident  and  jubilant 
strain.  There  is  not  one  that  will  gain 
anything  by  abrasion  or  by  dilution,  though 
^the  process  be  hidden  in  brilliant  and  seduc- 
tive rhetoric.  There  is  no  more  reason  why 
we  should  apologize  for  our  religious  opin- 
ions than  for  our  opinions  in  politics  or 
art,  or  science  or  literature. 

A  second  mistake,  akin  to  this,  is  the 
mistake  of  suspicion,  of  fear  that  there  will 
be  no  real  audience  for  our  truth,  that  the 
world  around  us  will  not  give  us  all  the  at- 
tention and  heed  which  we  deserve, — a  fear 
of  the  power  of  bigotry.  Bigotry  exists; 
but  we  see  it  very  often  by  watching  for  it. 
We  exaggerate  opposition  by  making  too 
much  of  trifles. 

A  third  weakness  is  that  we  are  apt  to 
conceive  that  peace  is  better  than  truth,  that 
principles  may  be  compromised  for  the  sake 
of  harmony,  and  that  all  is  well  if  we  can 
only  avoid  dispute  and  live  in  apparent  con- 
cord with  the  men  of  other  communions. 
We  are  frequently  admonished  that  contro- 
versy is  the  bane  of  religion,  and  that,  at 
whatever  cost,  this  eternal  wrangling  about 
doctrines  and  about  methods  ought  to  be 
stopped.  Union,  not  argument,  is  what  we 
want ;  quiet,  and  not  agitation.  But  to 
bear  witness  to  the  truth,  and  not  to  bring 
peace,  did  Jesus  come.  And  those  who  seek 
for  peace,  at  the  expense  of  truth,  will  never 
get  what  they  seek. 

.  Our  deepest  need  is  twofold :  First,  a 
passionate  faith  in  Unilarianism  as  a  religion 
adapted  alike  for  mind  and  heart, — a  love 
of  it  with  the  soul,  understanding,  and 
strength,  a  faith  in  it  that  shall  possess  us, 
and  be  the  very  life  of  our  life  ;  and,  if  we 
have  not  such  an  absorbing  faith  in  it,  why 


have  we  become  preachers  and  adherents  of 
that  which  we  just  finger,  but  do  not  grasp? 
Second,  a  fearlessness  in  proclaiming  it,  not 
only  in  its  doctrines,  but  in  its  application  to 
all  the  living  questions  of  the  time,  scientific, 
political,  and  social.  Let  these  two  condi- 
tions be  fulfilled,  and  Unitarianism  will  be 
gladly  heard  more  and  more  by  the  people.— 
/.  R.  Beard,  President  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Unitarian  Association. 


CORNERSTONES  OF  OUR    FAITH. 

I.  We  believe  that  there  is  one  Supreme 
Being,  our  Heavenly  Father,  to  whom  love, 
worship,  and  obedience  are  due. 

II.  We  believe  that  Jesus,  the  Christ, 
shows  to  us  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life 
by  which  the  world  shall  build  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

III.  We  believe  that  man  is  of  divine 
origin,  as  yet  imperfect,  but  immortal  in 
nature  and  capable  of  endless  development 

lY.  We  believe  that  the  Bible  contains 
the  truths  of  religion,  which,  when  rightly 
known  and  practised,  deepen  devotion,  and 
impart  character. 

V.  We  believe  that  God,  in  whom  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  animates 
all  existence,  guiding  and  inspiring  the 
universe. 

YI.  We  believe  that  our  aim,  like  that 
of  Jesus,  should  be  to  establish  the  Brother- 
hood of  Man,  uniting  humanity  in  the  ties  of 
peace  and  good  will. 

YII.  We  believe  that  heaven  is  a  condi- 
tion of  character ;  and  that,  to  realize  it,  we 
must  repent  of  wrong-doing,  live  unselfishly, 

and  seek  perfection.  £.  A.  Horton. 

Boston. 

THE   LIBERAL  MINISTRY  AS 
A    CALLING. 


Men's  religious  needs  were  never  so  in- 
tense as  now,  and  the  minister  who  strives 
to  meet  them  will  not  find  that  the  pulpit 
has  a  loosening  hold  on  the  people. — A.  P. 
Peabody,  D,D. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  call  in  all  parts 
of  this  country  for  thoroughly  equipped 
clergymen  than  now,  and  never  was  the 
position  given  to  such  clergymen  more 
honorable  and  influential.  —  Ez-President 
Andrew  D.    White. 

The  pulpit  should  be  a  mount  of  vision. 
The  living  soul  utters  oracles  there. — 0.  B, 
Frothingham. 
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As  to  the  Christian  ministry  to-day,  in  its 
better  and  freer  forms,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
it  answers  thoroughly  the  three  fundamental 
conditions  of  an  attractive  and  noble  calling : 
(1)  the  line  of  promotion  in  it  is  open  in- 
definitely ;  (2)  it  gives  an  American  a  great 
opportunity;  and  (3)  it  compels  a  man  to 
enlarge  bis  life  from  year  to  year,  even  from 
day  to  day.  Indeed,  I  should  say  in  addition 
to  this  that  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  other 
calling  open  to  a  young  man  which  com- 
bines in  the  preliminary  studies  by  which 
one  enters  into  its  exercise  so  much  of  all 
those  lines  of  study,  thought,  and  forelook 
which  are  most  interesting  to  young  men  of 
courage. — Edward  Everett  Haley  D,D. 

Material  well-being  has  wonderfully  in- 
creased ;  but  it  was  never  plainer  than  it  is 
at  the  present  time  that  "man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone."  The  calling  of  the  preacher 
is  more  difficult  now  than  it  ever  was ;  but 
it  is  also  loftier,  and  it  ought  to  be  more 
attractive. — President  Charles  W,  Eliot. 

1  wish  in  a  short  series  of  articles  to 
invite  the  attention  of  earnest,  able,  noble- 
minded  young  men  to  a  calling  which  I 
believe  is  worthy  of  their  careful  attention, 
—a  calling  which,  within  a  comparatively 
recent  time,  has  risen  into  unwonted  im- 
portance, attractiveness,  and  promise, — one 
which  is  not  overcrowded,  as  most  other 
callings  are,  while  at  the  same  time  it  offers 
to  superior  natures  entering  it  possibilities 
of  influence  and  noble  usefulness  in  the 
world,  unsurpassed,  if  not  unequalled,  as  I 
l>elieve,  by  any  other  profession  whatever. 
It  is  the  Liberal  Christian  ministry. 

I  say  the  Liberal  Christian  ministry  rather 
than  the  Unitarian^  because  I  wish  to  speak 
of  the  larger  thing.  Unitarians  form  only 
one  division  of  the  Liberal  Christian  army ; 
but  what  I  shall  say  will  apply  essentially 
as  well  to  other  divisions  as  Universalists, 
Liberal  Friends,  and  Independents,  and  to 
some  extent  to  the  more  progressive  wing 
of  some  of  the  so-called  orthodox  bodies,  as 
the  Broad  Church  Episcopalians  and  the 
Andover   Congregationalists. 

I  say  Liberal  Christian  rather  than  simply 
Christian,  because  the  Liberal  ministry 
marks  a  new  type  of  ministry,  just  as 
Liberal  Christianity  marks  a  new  type  of 
Christianity.  So  that  entering  the  ministry 
in  Liberal  Christian  churches  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  entering  the  ministry  in 
the  old  bodies.  Its  credentials  are  different ; 
its  gospel  is  largely  different;  the  motives  to 
which  it  appeals  are  different ;  its  theory  of 


life  is  different;  its  conception  of  its  function 
is  in  important  respects  different. 

Of  course,  it  has  much  in  common  with 
the  old;  but  it  has  much  that  is  new  and 
radically  other  than  the  old. 

Hence  objections  that  may  exist  in  the 
minds  of  any  against  the  ministry  conceived 
of  according  to  the  old  type  do  not  neces- 
sarily hold  as  applied  to  the  ministry  of  the 
new  type,  with  its  larger  outlooks,  its  freer 
air,  its  broad  and  fearless  applications  of 
reason  to  religion,  its  nobler  conceptions 
of  God  and  human  nature  and  human 
destiny,  its  appeal  from  the  inspirations  of 
two  or  three  thousand  years  ago  to  the  in- 
spirations of  to-day,  its  larger  and  more 
rational  views  of  the  Church,  of  salvation, 
of  life,  and  of  the  whole  place  and  office  of 
religion  in  the  world. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  there  are  prejudices 
in  the  minds  of  many  young  men  against 
entering  the  ministry  under  the  old  and  still 
dominant  ideas  of  the  ministry  and  the 
church  and  religion.  Every  little  while  we 
hear  the  cry  of  mourning  raised  by  the  de- 
nominations around  us  because  so  many  of 
their  brightest  young  men  prefer  secular 
callings,  because  a  smaller  and  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  graduates  of  the  older  and 
leading  colleges  of  the  country  seem  to  be 
choosing  the  ministry.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing strange  in  all  this.  There  are  reasons 
for  it.  Some  of  these  reasons  are  not  very 
high  or  noble  perhaps.  As,  for  example, 
many  young  men  who  have  in  them  possi- 
bilities of  better  things  get  carried  away  by 
the  tide  of  practical  materialism  that  runs 
so  high  in  our  day,  and  plunge  into  a  life  of 
eager,  restless,  selfish  pursuit  of  money. 
Others  are  won  by  the  less  sordid  allure- 
ments of  letters,  art,  journalism,  politics, 
pedagogy,  law,  medicine,  science.  These 
avenues  of  activity  are  powerful  competitors 
of  the  ministry,  and  doubtless  always  will 
be.  And  yet,  legitimately,  they  ought  not 
to  be  so  powerful  competitors  as  they  are 
to-day;  or,  rather,  to-day  the  ministry,  as 
compared  with  those  other  callings,  stands 
at  a  disadvantage  which  it  ought  not  to 
suffer  and  will  not  always  suffer.  This 
disadvantage  g^ows  out  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  generally  associated  in  the  thought  of 
young  men  with  the  preaching  and  defence 
of  the  old  creeds  and  theologies,  which  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  more  intelligent 
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youDg  men  of  the  time  have  either  thrown 
away  or  are  growing  increasingly  doubtful 
about.  Young  men  of  any  spirit  waut  free- 
dom, and  not  bondage.  They  believe  in  the 
enlightenmeut  of  the  nineteenth  century 
rather  than  the  medisevalism  of  the  centu- 
ries when  the  creeds  were  made.  And  so 
they  hesitate  about  entering  a  calling,  coble 
and  attractive  though  it  be  in  many  respects, 
in  which  they  fear  they  cannot  stand  erect 
and  be  their  full  selves.  And  who  shall  say 
they  are  not  right?  The  young  man  is  to 
be  honored  who  chooses  literature  or  law 
or  business  rather  than  the  ministry,  if  to 
enter  the  ministry  he  must  subscribe  to  a 
single  thing  which  he  believes  to  be  untrue 
or  which  he  even  seriously  doubts.  He 
does  the  more  religious  thing  in  choosing 
the  so-called  secular  calling  where  he  can 
be  honest  rather  than  the  supposed  '^relig- 
ious"  one  where  in  any  degree  he  must  be 
dishonest.  So  that  the  really  thoughtful 
and  earnest  portions  of  the  community 
ought  not  wholly  to  deprecate  or  even  regret 
— rather  ought  they  to  have  considerable 
sympathy  with — the  feelings  and  motives 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  young  men  of 
our  day  which  take  them  into  other  callings 
in  preference  to  the  Christian  ministry. 

But  how  lamentable  it  is  that  the  noblest 
of  all  callings,  which  exists  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  the  world  toward  honesty  and 
truth,  should  ever  have  associated  with  it 
any  conditions  whose  influence  could  be  to 
encourage  pretence  or  to  suppress  that  free- 
dom of  thought  without  which  the  attain- 
ment of  truth  is  impossible  1  How  much  to 
be  regretted  is  it  that  the  ministry  shouM 
not  be  a  calling  which  young  men  would 
recognize  at  once  as  the  place  where  of  all 
places  they  would  find  it  most  natural  and 
most  expected  of  them  to  be  their  largest, 
truest  selves;  where  honesty  and  truth- 
seeking  would  be  most  honored;  where 
their  best  powers  of  reason  would  find  full 
and  unhindered  scope ;  where  no  knowledge 
would  be  tabooed;  where  the  largest  possL 
ble  endowments  of  intellect  and  conscience 
and  spirit  would  find  employ  and  welcome 
in  the  work  of  lifting  the  world  up  to  a 
nobler  life  I  Just  this  is  what  the  Christian 
ministry  everywhere  ought  to  be.  This  is 
what  it  is  some  day  going  to  be. 

Nor  is  what  I  say  solely  prediction.  A 
transformation  has  already  begun,  at  least 


in  the  ministry  of  Protestant  Christendom. 
That  ministry  is  nowhere  what  it  was  fifty 
or  even  twenty  years  ago.  An  ideal  more 
in  harmony  with  the  growing  light  of  our 
modern  age  is  rising  before  it.  If,  in  gen- 
eral, the  advance  is  not  great,  in  some  direc- 
tions it  is  considerable.  Indeed,  in  several 
quarters  the  new  ideal  is  already  the  recog- 
nized ideal.  In  several  groups  of  churches 
the  ministry  is  already  uuderstood  to  stand 
for  essentially  this.  And  here,  therefore, 
of  course  young  men,  in  being  invited  to 
enter  the  ministry,  are  invited  to  nothing 
less  noble  and  free  and  high  than  all  this. 
What  groups  of  churches  are  these?  I 
need  hardly  say  they  are  those  already 
named,  which  I  class  under  the  general 
name  of  Liberal  Christian. 

In  a  following  article  I  shall  state  in  brief 
what  seem  to  me  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant inducements  for  young  men  to  enter  ths 
Christian  ministry. 

J.    T.   SUXDERLAND. 


THE  NATIONAL    UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE. 


FOURTEENTH  BIENNIAL   SESSION, 
SEPTEMBER  21-24. 


It  was  at  Saratoga !    To  the  initiated  this 
is  descriptive  enough.     To  others  no  iconog- 
raphy can  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
surrounding  attractions  and  the  social  op- 
portunities which  create  the  peculiar  charm 
of  Saratoga.     The  weather   thronghont  the 
entire  Conference  was  bright,  balmy,  flaw- 
less.    All    outdoor    attractions  offered    un- 
usual temptation,  and  no  clearer  evidence  is 
needed  of  the  keen  and  living  interest  in  the 
cause  and  work  of  Unitarian  churches  to-day 
than    to    note   the   determined    manner  in 
which  the  two  thousand   people  attending 
the  Conference  turned  their  backs  resolutely 
upon    lake,    park,    sunshine,    and    cooling 
breeze,  in  order  to  struggle  with  a  jostling 
crowd    for  admission  to   the   unattractive, 
stuffy  hall  where  the  Conference  met.     Every 
day,  and  at  every  meeting  through  the  day. 
all  seats  were  occupied.     In  this  persistency 
of  attendance,  and  in  the  undisturbed  har- 
mony of  hearty  fellowship  in  which  all  ex- 
tremes of  opinion  seemed  for  the  time  being 
smoothly  blended,  the   Conference  of  l^^^l 
has    never    been    excelled.      It  also  seems 
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probable  that  this  Conference  will  have  the 
credit  of  haying  effectually  and  finally  dis- 
pelled the  last  lingering  impression  that 
Unitarians  are  opposed  to  organization  and 
the  methods  of  association,  for  almost  every 
item  on  the  programme  covering  the  entire 
three  days*  Conference  related  directly  to 
some  definite  denominational  organization, 
taking  the  shape,  not  of  timid  proposals, 
suggestions,  or  discussions,  but  of  definite 
reports  of  work  already  accomplished,  with 
enlargements  upon  the  positive  necessity  of 
doing  more.  Never  has  any  Conference 
listened  to  such  a  solid  presentation  of  or- 
ganic results.  If  we  are  still  to  be  distin- 
guished for  "independence  of  conviction  and 
diversity  of  belief,"  we  have,  nevertheless, 
learned  at  last  how  to  sink  our  individual- 
ities in  one  common  denominational  enter- 
prise. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  executive,  how- 
ever, Unitarianism  claims  the  propelling 
power  of  the  spirit,  which  cannot  be  tamped 
down  into  neat  reports  for  file  and  reft*rence, 
nor  cut  up  into  sections  timed  off  by  the 
secretary's  bell.  A  fine  flow  of  the  richest 
of  such  spiritual  currents  was  started  at  the 
preliminary  service  on  Monday  night,  when. 
Rev.  R.  A.  Armstrong  of  Liverpool,  Eng., 
delivered  a  rousing  sermon  on  the  great  cen- 
tral truths  of  Unitarianism.  In  summing 
up,  he  said:  "This  thought  of  thoughts  is 
stealing  over  many  a  pure  and  generous 
mind  that  is  not  satisfied  with  the  old  argu- 
ments that  do  not  go  down  and  touch  the 
marrow  of  the  soul, — the  fellowship  of  man 
with  God  in  prayer  and  the  reality  of  moral 
choice.  If  the  communion  with  God  be  for- 
gotten, the  moral  welfare  is  soon  lost.  If 
the  moral  welfare  be  relaxed,  the  commun- 
ion with  God  will  soon  die  out.  If  we 
cleave  to  both,  the  soul  will  come  to  a  real- 
ization of  the  words  of  God  when  he  said, 
'Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  Image.  *" 


On  Tuesday  morning,  after  a  touching 
service  of  communion  administered  by  Rev. 
E.  E.  Hale,  Hon.  George  William  Curtis 
was  introduced  as  presiding  ofiicer.  The 
storm  of  applause  that  greeted  his  appear- 
ance was  continued  and  renewed  again  and 
again.  The  Boston  Herald  well  says  that 
this  tremendously  enthusiastic  welcome 
"was  the  spontaneous  outburst  of  admira- 


tion for  a  life  that  had  incarnated  the  high- 
est ideals  of  the  Unitarian  faith  In  flesh 
and  blood."  His  inaugural  address,  which 
was  delivered  with  all  the  sweet  persuasive- 
ness and  winning  charm  that  belong  to  Mr. 
Curtis,  we  print  in  full  in  another  column. 
Then  followed  the  counciPs  luminous  report 
read  by  Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  D.D.  Sev- 
eral points  were  loudly  applauded, — notably, 
the  statement  that  sixty-one  new  Unitarian 
societies  had  come  into  existence  in  the  two 
years  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence at  Philadelphia.  The  report  for  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  was  read  by 
Secretary  Grindall  Reynolds ;  and  this,  with 
the  report  of  the  Women's  National  Alli- 
ance, will  also  be  found  upon  another  page. 
Some  admirable  reports  from  the  various 
home  missionary  fields  were  then  read  by 
Rev.  J.  F.  Moors,  D.D.,  Rev.  T.  B.  For- 
bush,  and  Hon.  D.  L.  Shorey,  President  of 
the  Western  Conference. 

Rev.  R.  A.  Armstrong  responded  to  the 
welcome  to  foreign  delegates,  though  he  put 
in  a  demurrer  to  the  use  of  the  term  "for- 
eign" in  the  case  of  Englishmen,  saying  he 
felt  as  perfectly  at  home  among  American 
Unitarians  as  he  did  in  Liverpool  or 
London. 

The  devotional  meeting  on  Wednesday 
was  led  by  Rev.  Miss  C.  Bartlett  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Rev.  Miss  Mary  A.  Safford. 

Church  extension  was  the  chief  subject 
for  consideration  at  the  morning  session ; 
and  Rev.  D.  W.  Morehouse,  Rev.  Horatio 
Stebbins,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  George  L.  Chaney 
were  the  speakers.  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. , 
then  read  an  elaborate  and  forcible  paper  on 
"Marriage  and  Divorce,"  disclosing  the  re- 
sults of  a  long  series  of  statistics. 

Thursday  morning  Rev.  S.  H.  Camp  con- 
ducted the  devotional  service.  Reports  were 
presented  from  the  Meadville  Theological 
School  Fund  Committee,  the  Liturgy  Com- 
mittee, and  from  the  mission  in  Japan. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Service  Book  now  in 
preparation  by  the  Liturgy  Committee  will 
be  completed  during  the  coming  winter. 
Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn  read  a  paper  upon  "The 
Bible  in  Theology,"  which  we  have  prom- 
ised for  our  November  number,  and  shall 
then  print  in  full.  The  essay  is  one  of  the 
clearest  and  most  forcible  statements  of  the 
place  occupied  by  the  Bible  in  modem  Uni- 
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tarianism  that  has  yet  been  published.  We 
hope  it  will  appear  later  in  pamphlet  form. 
The  three  evening  meetings  were  given  to 
popular  presentation  of  the  following  sub- 
jects :  Tuesday,  "  Our  Young  People, "  in  the 
interest  of  Guilds,  Christian  Unions,  Unity 
Clubs,  Temperance  Societies,  and  Sunday- 
schools.  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer,  Mr.  Will- 
iam n.  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Llvermore, 
and  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  spoke. 
Wednesday,  in  the  general  interest  of  mis- 
sionary work.  Rev.  S.  J.  Barrows,  Rev.  T.  G. 
Milsted,  Rev.  T.  R.  Slicer,  Rev.  C.  G. 
Ames,  all  made  effective  speeches.  Thurs- 
day, "  The  Religious  Outlook. "  Great  regret 
was  felt  at  this  session  by  the  announce- 
ment that  the  principal  speaker  for  the  even- 
ing. Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins,  D.D.,  had  been 
suddenly  taken  seriously  ill,  and  was  unable 
to  be  present.  We  have  since  learned  that 
Dr.  Stebbins  was  seized  with  a  sudden  chill, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  him  on 
to  his  brother's  at  Worcester,  where,  how- 
ever, though  confined  to  his  bed,  his  condi- 
tion is  not  considered  critical.  Rev.  John 
Snyder,  Rev.  Albert  Walkley,  and  Rev. 
Watari  Kitashima  spoke  hopefully  of  "The 
Religious  Outlook"  in  all  its  aspects.  And 
then,  after  a  few  words  of  farewell  from  the 
retiring  chairman  of  the  Council,  Rev. 
Brooke  Herford,  D.D.,  the  large  audience 
listened  eagerly  to  the  closing  address  deliv- 
ered by  the  ever  beloved  and  ever  inspiring 
father  of  the  King's  Daughters  and  the 
King's  Sons,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  who 
closed  his  glowing  speech  with  these  words : 

A  long  time  ago  a  carpenter  in  Galilee 
said,  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 
The  world  will  judge  Unitarians  by  their 
fruits.  It  is  in  this  feeling  that  we  send 
this  Conference  home, — the  delegates,  kings 
and  priests  willing  to  undertake  the  work 
for  the  raising  up  of  humanity. 

Resolutions  were  heartily  adopted  as  fol- 
lows ; — 

Commending  the  work  of  the  Tuskegee  School 
under  the  presidency  of  B.  T.  Washington; 

Expressing  satisfaction  with  Saratoga  and  recom- 
mending the  building  of  a  convention  hall ; 

Commending  to  parents  and  guardians  the  ad- 
vantages of  schools  for  their  children  where  they 
will  not  be  subject  to  proselyting  influence; 

Conveying  to  the  I'niversalist  Church  assurance 
of  regard  and  sympathy  and  desire  for  an  increased 
acquaintance. 

Favoring  the  admission  of  women  to  the  National 
Commission  of  Divorce ; 


Condemning  the  liquor  saloon;  recommending 
that  those  who  condemn  the  saloons  abstain  them- 
selves from  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors;  recom- 
mending everybody  in  general  to  abstain ; 

Eulogizing  Hannibal  Hamlin,  ex-Yice-President 
of  the  United  States. 

Recommending  the  raising  of  $150,000  for  further 
endowment,  including  the  James  Freeman  Clarke 
Professorship  of  Meadville  Theological  Seminary: 
thanking  the  Endowment  Committee  that  had 
raised  $35,000  and  discharging  them; 

Giving  the  appointment  to  the  Council  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  Revision  of  the  Constitution. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows : 

President,  George  William  Curtis. 

Vice-Presidents,  Justin  Morrill  of  Ter- 
mont,  John  D.  Long  of  Hingham,  Mass., 
D.  B.  Eaton  of  New  York,  Daniel  L. 
Shorey  of  Chicago,  Horace  Davis  of  San 
Francisco,  J.  D.  Clark  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

General  Secretary,  William  H.  Lyon  ot 
Boston. 

Treasurer,  William  H.  Reed  of  Boston. 

Members  of  the  Council:  clergymen,  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  of  Boston,  Thomas  K. 
Slicer  of  Bufifalo,  Joseph  H.  Crocker  of 
Madison,  George  Batchelor  of  Lowell,  Fred- 
erick L.  Hosmer  of  Cleveland  ;  laymen,  Mrs. 
Judith  W.  Andrews  of  Boston,  John  £. 
McKeighan  of  St.  Louis,  Mrs.  George  S. 
Hale  of  Boston,  James  A.  Rumrill  of 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Fellowship  Committee:  Eastern  States, 
Rev.  J.  F.  Moors,  D.D.,  Rev,  C.  C.  Everett, 
P.D.,  Rev.  A.  S.  Garver;  Middle  and 
Southern  States,  Rev.  D.  W.  Morehouse, 
Rev.  S.  H.  Camp,  Rev.  H.  A.  Whitman: 
Western  States,  Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers,  Rev. 
John  R.  Effinger,  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush;  Pa- 
cific States,  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness,  Rev. 
Horatio  Stebbins,  Rev.  Thomas  L.  ElioU 
D.D.  

NATIONAL   CONFERENCE   OF 
UNITARIAN   CHURCHES. 


ADDRESS   OF   PBESIDING   OFFICER,   HON.   GEOIOF 
WILLIAM    CURTIS. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — 

I  confess  some  little  diffidence  in  finding 
myself  in  this  place;  for,  although  I  bavtr 
had  some  experiences  of  political  conventions 
in  this  hall,  I  fear  that  I  must  call  mvself 
too  much  a  stranger  to  a  religious  assembly. 
The  word  "religious"  may,  however,  be  ill 
chosen ;  for  I  have  heard  that  Unitarians  an* 
altogether  given  over  to  "mere  morality." 
But  I  have  not  been  dismayed  by  hearing 
it,  for  I  know  of  no  Church  or  State  that  has 
been  harmed  by  it;  and  it  has  sometime> 
seemed  to  me  that  both  Church  and  State 
might  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  little  more 
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mere  morality.  But  I  throw  myself  upon 
your  charitable  forbearance.  Bred  a  Unita- 
rian, I  have  been  always  accustomed  to 
great  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  ;  and  I 
am  confident  that  the  parliamentary  rules  of 
a  Unitarian  conference,  however  they  may 
restrict  in  the  interest  of  others  the  excur- 
sions of  our  speech  in  length,  yet  will  never 
constrain  what  Roger  Williams  called  soul 
liberty,  which  is  the  distinctive  glory  of  the 
Unitarian  name. 

My  first  duty,  after  thanking  you,  as  I 
most  cordially  do,  for  assigning  me  to  this 
place  and  welcoming  you  to  the  opening  of 
this  auspicious  and  promising  congress,  is  to 
recall  your  thoughts  for  a  moment  to  the 
distinguished  man  in  whose  place  I  stand, 
the  late  President  of  this  Conference,  IMr. 
Justice  Miller  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Every  church  gladly  decorates  itself  with 
the  names  of  its  great  confessors.  Every 
party  and  every  cause  is  strong  in  the  gen- 
ius, in  the  renown  and  the  service  of  its  rep- 
resentatives. And  the  liberal  religious  spirit 
of  this  country  finds  its  happiest  illustration 
in  the  good  and  great  men  who  have  borne 
its  name,  in  the  great  movements  of  progress 
and  reform,  social,  moral,  religious,  with 
which  it  is  identified,  and  with  that  constant 
extension  of  the  spirit  of  religious  liberty 
which  universally  prevails.  I  know  that 
these  are  facts  of  which  it  is  constantly  said 
that  we  are  most  aggressively  conscious  and 
most  painfully  unwilling  to  forget.  Why 
should  we  forget  them?  England  remem- 
bers always  with  pride  that  AKred,  Shak- 
spere,  Newton,  Howard,  were  Englishmen. 
Never  does  American  patriotism  tire  of  tell- 
ing the  story  of  Washington,  nor  any  land 
the  traditions  of  its  heroes  and  of  its  heroic 
days.  Tell  me  why  should  not  Unitarian- 
ism  point  to  its  illustrious  confessors,  and 
say,  These  are  my  interpreters,  these  are  my 
children  ?  Why  should  it  not  point  to  great 
public  service,  to  noble  character,  to  right- 
eous lives,  and  say,  If  these  are  the  fruits  of 
heterodoxy,  so  much  the  worse  for  ortho- 
doxy? I  like  to  think  that  Mr.  Justice 
Miller  was  a  Unitarian,  not  because  of  any 
theological  or  ecclesiastical  views  that  he 
may  have  held, — for  I  do  not  know  what  they 
were, — nor  for  any  sectarian  or  denomina- 
tional pride  that  I  feel, — for  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  any, — but  the  association  of  his 


name,  the  association  of  the  life,  the  charac- 
ter, and  career  of  an  eminent  public  magis- 
trate and  a  constitutional  jurist  rivalled 
only  by  John  Marshall,  commends  to  public 
sympathy  and  intelligence  the  truth  that 
Christianity  is  less  to  be  considered  an  or- 
thodox doctrine  than  a  righteous  life. 

It  is  always  an  interesting  question,  and 
one  upon  which  the  reports  and  debates  of 
this  Conference  will  undoubtedly  throw  a 
great  deal  of  light,  whether  the  number  of 
Unitarian  societies  in  this  country  increases 
proportionately  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation. I  confess  for  myself  that  is  a  less 
important  and  less  interesting  question  than 
the  other:  whether  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity, the  spirit,  that  is  to  say,  of  love,  of  fra- 
ternity, of  brotherhood,  and  religious  liberty, 
is — as  I  think — constantly  advancing.  This 
last  question  is  one  which  obviously  cannot 
be  answered  in  any  very  definite  or  detailed 
manner.  It  is  not  answered  by  counting  all 
the  churches  and  the  communicants,  all  the 
preachers  and  the  converts,  of  all  the  various 
denominations  in  the  country,  as  indeed  they 
are  counted  in  the  annual  census.  You  may 
always  enumerate  in  any  community  those 
who  cry,  "Lord,  Lord" ;  but  who  shall  esti- 
mate in  numbers  the  great  host  of  those 
who  do  the  will  of  the  Father  ?  I  am  very 
sure  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Uni- 
tarian societies  in  the  country  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  deepening  and  extension  of  this 
spirit  For,  although  these  societies  may 
differ  widely  theologically  and  ecclesias- 
tically, although  they  may  not  be  bound  by 
any  common  creed  or  profession,  yet  I  sup- 
pose they  do  all  cherish  and  faithfully  in- 
culcate the  common  faith  at  which  I  have 
hinted, — that  the  essential  point  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  was  less  a  theory  of  the  divine 
nature,  of  the  divine  operation  in  the  uni- 
verse, than  it  is  a  body  of  rules  for  righteous 
living. 

If  conscience  be  the  voice  of  God  in  our 
souls,  I  feel  very  sure,  if  I  may  judge  your 
promptings  by  mine,  that  it  does  not  exhort 
us  to  believe  nine  or  thirty-nine  or  thirty- 
nine  hundred  articles.  It  exhorts  us  to  do 
this  because  it  is  right,  and  not  to  do  that 
because  it  is  wrong. 

A  great  many  years  ago,  when  my  kindly 
friend,  the  successor  of  your  old  Dr.  Hop- 
kins, in  his  pulpit  said  to  me,  "My  friend, 
all  that  you  need  to  make  sure  of  heaven  is 
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a  good  dogma/'  it  seemed  to  me  that  he 
might  as  wisely  have  said,  "All  that  you 
need  to  save  your  soul  is  a  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word  'shibboleth.'"  I  should 
be  very  little  interested  in  this  Conference 
if  it  were  designed  to  draw  more  distinctly 
the  lines  or  to  build  more  firmly  and  strongly 
the  walls  of  denominational  difference.  The 
other  day  Robert  Collyer  preached  a'  Unita- 
rian sermon  in  a  Congregational  Orthodox 
community  of  upright,  industrious  Amer- 
ican men  and  women,  in  a  community,  so 
far  as  I  know,  where  no  Unitarian  sermon 
was  ever  heard  before,  except  one  that  I  had 
myself  the  pleasure  of  reading, — a  sermon  of 
James  Freeman  Clarke's.  And,  while  my 
friend  Mr.  Collyer  was  obliged  to  betake 
himself  to  the  town  hall  to  preach  his  ser- 
mon, I  was  invited  into  the  pulpit  of  the 
Congregational  church  to  read  mine.  And 
the  only  explanation  I  can  give  is  found  in 
some  old  saying  about  a  certain  class  of 
people  rushing  in  "where  angels  fear  to 
tread."  I  have  never  seen,  however,  what 
to  my  mind  was  a  more  truly  Unitarian 
spectacle  than  the  preaching  of  this  sermon 
of  Mr.  Collyer's.  The  hall  was  even  more 
crowded  than  the  one  in  which  we  are  now 
assembled,  if  that  were  possible.  And  in 
front  of  all,  standing  upon  the  seat  of  the 
pew  to  be  seen  of  all  men  and  directing  the 
singing  of  the  hymns  that  we  sung  from  the 
Congregational  hymn-book,  stood  the  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church.  It  was  not 
surprising  that  a  day  or  two  afterward  one 
of  his  neighbors  said,  "Well,  Mr.  Collyer, 
this  morning  we  are  all  Unitarians."  And 
why  not?  They  had  not  heard  it  said  in 
that  sermon,  "You  must  believe  as  I  believe 
or  be  damned."  They  had  heard  only  that 
they  must  love  mercy,  do  justly,  walk  hum- 
bly; they  must  cast  out  of  their  lives  evil 
passions  and  appetites,  and  fill  them  full  to 
overflowing  with  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
The  same  qualities  of  human  nature  that 
make  parties  in  politics  make  in  religious 
thought  sects,  denominations,  creeds,  and 
churches.  But  as  in  politics  wise  men  are 
apt  to  see  that  party  spirit  leads  to  excess, 
and  is  therefore  to  be  restrained  rather 
than  exa^p  rated,  so  in  our  religious  devel- 
optnent  sectarian  feeling  always  tends  to 
bigotry,  intolerance,  hatred,  to  the  fires  of 
the  Inquisition,  to  the  desolation  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  to  the  censures,  the  re- 


bukes, the  disciplines,  the  excommunica- 
tions of  bishops  and  of  synods  and  of  all 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  But  our  duty,  the 
duty  of  all  good  men  and  of  all  good  women, 
is  something  else  than  that.  It  is  not  toler- 
ance. No  human  soul  mav  tolerate  another. 
Arcturus  in  the  heavens  does  not  tolerate 
Orion  or  the  Pleiades.  They  all  shine  there 
by  the  same  celestial  light.  Our  duty  is 
not  to  cultivate  tolerance,  but  that  spirit  of 
universal  love,  of  charity,  of  liberty,  in 
politics,  in  society,  in  religion,  in  practical 
charity.  It  is  to  hear,  in  the  words  of  an- 
other, of  our  brother  lately  dead,  whose 
name  will  be  always  one  of  our  precious  ^o^ 
sessions, —  to  hear  in  the  words  of  Lowell, 
in  "Sir  Launfal,"  the  words  of  the  Master 
himself : — 

"The  Holy  Sapper  is  kept,  indeed. 

In  whatso  we  share  with  another's  need ; 

Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share, — 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare ; 

Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three,— 

Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  me." 

May  this  be  the  spirit  of  our  Conference  as 
it  is  the  spirit  of  the  Unitarian  communion! 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCfL. 


PBRSEMTED    BT    THE    CHAIRMAIT,     REV.   BHOOK£ 

HEEFORD,   D.D. 


The  function  of  this  Conference  is.  by  its 
constitution,  purely  advisory.  Its  executive 
agencies  are  the  existing  institutions  of  our 
churches.  The  office  of  your  Council  is, 
therefore,  simply  to  review  the  condition  of 
things  around  us,  and  the  doings  and  needs 
of  our  own  various  agencies,  so  that  our  de- 
liberations may  be  wise  and  practical,  tend- 
ing to  strong,  united,  consecrated  action. 

As  we  thus  look  around  us  and  within, 
the  key-note  of  our  condition  is  slow,  pa- 
tient progress^  but  always  progress.  This 
has  been  the  note  of  the  past  two  years,  and 
will  probably  have  to  be  for  many  years  to 
come.  People  do  not  become  Unitarians  in 
battalions.  It  takes  thought  to  work  clear 
of  the  misbeliefs  and  confusions  of  the  past, 
and  thought  is  of  the  single  mind.  Bat 
though  it  be  only  by  ones,  our  brotherhood 
keeps  growing.  Slowly,  but  steadily,  in 
many  quarters  the  light  increases.  It  is  just 
a  quarter  of  a  century  since  in  the  first  of 
these  Annual  Reports  your  Council  looked 
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out  upon  the  world  in  the  light  of  that  new 
confidence  in  Unitarianism  which  had  just 
brought  this  National  Conference  into  being. 
It  is  a  different  religious  world  upon  which 
we  look  to-day.  And,  if  it  is  not  yet  ful- 
filling all  our  hope,  it  is  at  least  justify- 
ing it. 

Our  English  brethren— one  of  whose  fore- 
moat  preachers  we  rejoice  to  welcome  on 
this  occasion — have  made  a  most  important 
gain.  Their  recent  Conference  was  not  only 
admirable  in  spirit  and  organization,  but  was 
one  of  the  largest  Unitarian  gatherings  ever 
held  since  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  those  foreign 
countries  in  which  we  have  some  more  direct 
missionary  interest,  we  look  first  to  Japan. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  immediate  re- 
sult of  our  work  is  that  it  is  curiously 
helping  changes  in  the  other  missionary 
churches.  Japanese  native  Christians  are 
beginning  to  take  the  matter  of  faith  and 
creed  into  their  own  hands,  and  claiming 
that  they  must  not  be  tied  to  the  traditional 
orthodoxies  of  the  West.  In  view  of  this, 
and  we  think  wisely,  our  agents,  Mr.  Mac 
Cauley  and  Mr.  Lawrance,  are  working 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Free  Grerman  Prot- 
estants and  with  the  Universal ist  Mission. 
They  feel  strongly  that  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take simply  to  add  three  Liberal  sects  to 
the  already  perplexing  variety  of  Christian 
bodies,  and  that  the  true  plan  is  to  merge 
their  work  in  one  broad  Christian  liberal- 
ism. The  more  our  liberal  bodies  can  thus 
work  together,  the  more  really  national  will 
the  work  be,  and  the  sooner  will  the  Japan- 
ese be  likely  to  take  it  into  their  own  hands. 

Even  in  India,  where  the  death  of  Rev. 
C.  H.  A.  Dall  seemed  to  leave  our  cause  al- 
most without  representation,  new  grounds 
for  hope  have  curiously  appeared.  In  two 
widely  separated  districts  native  Indian  gen- 
tlemen of  education  have  found  themselves 
drawn  right  into  Unitarianism,  not  by  any 
missionary  effort,  simply  by  their  own  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  at  first  not  even  knowing 
what  Unitarianism  was;  and  the  interest 
in  it  has  taken  hold  of  them  with  such 
force  that  it  has  already  made  them  mis- 
sionaries in  their  own  neighborhoods,  and 
may  be  the  beginning  of  a  larger  work. 
One  of  these  is  Akbar  Masih,  a  lawyer  at 
Banda,  in  the  North-west  Provinces:  the 
other  is  Hajom  Kissor  Singh,  of  the  Khasi 


hills,  in  Assam ;  and  to  both  of  them  your 
Council  offer  this  word  of  cordial  and  broth- 
erly greeting. 

In  fact,  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  problem 
of  foreign  missions  is  gradually  forcing  it- 
self upon  us.  Our  first  and  chief  work  must 
ever  be  in  our  own  land.  But,  if  it  be  in- 
deed a  word  of  purer  Christianity  which  is 
committed  to  us,  there  will  surely  open 
places  in  the  great  outside  world  also,  where 
it  must  be  spoken;  and,  when  such  calls 
come,  we  must  be  willing  to  spare  not  only 
of  our  monev,  but  of  our  best  men  to 
speak  it. 

From  these  more  distant  interests,  how- 
ever, we  turn  to  the  religious  interests  of 
our  own  country  and  to  the  churches  and 
work  of  our  own  immediate  fellowship.  It 
is  not  in  boasting,  but  rather  in  humility, 
as  in  the  presence  of  a  great  responsibility, 
that  we  have  to  say  that  never  was  the  way 
for  our  work  so  open  and  the  need  for  it 
so  pressing.  These  two  years  have  wit- 
nessed the  breaking  down  here  and  there 
of  the  old  exclusions  which  so  long  kept  our 
fathers  outside  the  recognized  fellowship  of 
Christian  churches;  and  many  utterances 
alike  of  truth  and  freedom,  have  sounded 
out  from  pulpit  and  press. 

We  are  rejoicing  in  the  elevation  to  a 
bishopric  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  broadest 
men  in  America;  but  let  it  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  that  same  Church,  at  its  latest 
triennial  convention,  made  the  reading  of 
the  Nicene  Creed  for  the  first  time  abso- 
lutely binding  on  its  clergy,  and  that  it 
has  given — minorities,  indeed,  but  minori- 
ties constantly  increasing,  in  favor  of  a 
change  of  name  to  ^^The  Church  of  Amer- 
ica,"— a  change  which,  by  its  implication 
that  other  religious  bodies  are  not  churches, 
would  be  the  most  insolent  step  that  any 
sect  has  ever  attempted  in  this  republic. 
Or,  again,  we  have  watched  with  sincerest 
sympathy  the  efforts  of  a  group  of  freer 
men  among  our  Congregationalist  brethren 
to  widen  the  old  New  England  Orthodoxy, 
both  in  the  direction  of  larger  hope  for  the 
dead  and  larger  fellowship  with  the  living. 
But  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  at 
the  recent  International  Conference  of  Con- 
gregationalists,  when  one  of  these  men  vent- 
ured a  query  as  to  the  interchange  of  pnlpits 
with  Unitarians,  the  very  query  was  howled 
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down  with  a  **Nol**  so  overwhelming  that 
the  chairman  simply  said  there  was  no  ques- 
tion to  put.  For  those  who  are  thus  trying 
to  stand  for  broader  ways  we  have,  indeed, 
only  respectful  admiration.  But  it  is  a 
position  only  possible  to  the  strongest  men ; 
and,  while  we  have  no  desire  to  question 
their  personal  consistency,  we  feel  that  we 
need,  as  a  body,  to  emphasize  to  the  world 
that  the  true  place  for  free  men  is  in  a  free 
church. 

Therefore  it  is  that  it  presses  upon  us, 
with  an  ever-increasing  responsibility,  that 
our  church  life  and  work  be  such  as  to  in- 
vite free  men,  such  as  to  offer  them  a  mani- 
festly noble  field  of  service,  such  as  to  stand 
worthily  before  the  world,  both  for  our  free- 
dom and  for  the  great  truths  to  which  that 
freedom  has  led.  We  want  to  see  buildings 
stately  and  enduring,  services  dignified  and 
beautiful,  a  ministry  at  once  scholarly  and 
devout,  and  organized  activities  worthy  of 
those  who  feel  that  they  have  the  seed- 
thoughts  of  the  Church  of  the  future. 

In  this  bird's-eye  view  of  our  opportuni- 
ties, a  few  needs  call  for  special  notice. 

Our  Meadville  School  is  not,  like  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  very  centre  of  all  educational 
interest.  It  is  hidden  from  public  observa- 
tion in  a  remote  corner  of  Pennsylvania. 
Its  good  work,  its  great  needs,  the  personal 
devotedness  with  which  a  few  untiring 
friends  have  tried  to  meet  those  needs,  are 
hardly  noticed.  Since  the  last  Conference 
Meadville  has  been  almost  reconstructed. 
Its  venerable  principal,  Dr.  Livermore,  has 
retired,  full  of  years  and  honor.  Two  new 
professors  of  high  scholarship  have  been 
appointed,  and  the  whole  management  is 
thoroughly  strong  and  healthy.  All  that  it 
needs  now  is  to  be  set  upon  its  feet  finan- 
cially. For  this  it  requires  ^150,000  endow- 
ment. This  requirement  was  recognized 
and  sanctioned  by  the  last  Conference ;  but, 
even  though  part  of  it  was  asked  for  as  a 
memorial  of  our  sainted  Freeman  Clarke, 
the  subscription  lags.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  works  at  present  before  our 
churches. 

Not  the  most  pressing,  however.  The 
most  urgent  concern  of  this  Conference  is 
the  adequate  support  of  that  central  organi- 
zation which  is  especially  its  executive  arm, 
— the  American  Unitarian  Association.  It 
is  upon  this  Association  that  comes  almost 


the  whole  general  work  of  our  denomina- 
tion,~the  aiding  of  weak  parishes,  the  or- 
ganization of  our  missionary  efforts,  the 
fostering  of  new  churches,  the  supplying  of 
books  and  tracts,  and  every  other  need  of  a 
growing  religious  body.  Do  our  people  re- 
aUze  how  steadily  this  growth  is  increasing, 
and  with  it  the  absolute  necessity  for  lar<;er 
means?  Here  are  a  few  of  the  facts.  I 
look  to  the  earliest  of  our  Year  Books, — 
1846.  In  that  year  we  had  248  churches. 
I  look  ten  years  later, — 1855, — and  I  find 
just  249.  I  look  ten  years  later,  agsdn, — 
1865, — and  there  are  260, — an  increase  of 
twelve  in  the  whole  twenty  years.  But  in 
that  year,  1865,  this  Conference  was  form^ ; 
and  in  the  succeeding  twenty  years  I  find 
the  number  increased  to  378  in  1885, — ^jast 
six  a  year.  Good;  but  there  is  better  to 
come.  Look  at  the  increase  of  these  past 
two  years.  In  1889,  at  Philadelphia,  Secre- 
tary Reynolds  said  that,  if  our  work  went 
on  as  it  was  then  doing,  our  workers  might 
have  forty  new  churches  to  show  in  these 
two  years ;  and  Dr.  Hale  said  they  ought  not 
to  show  their  faces  here  to-dav  unless  thev 
could  report  an  increase  of  fifty. 

The  two  years  have  gone.  The  returns 
from  our  agents  are  in,  and  the  number  of 
our  new  churches  is  sixty-one.  But,  while 
the  work  of  the  Association  thus  advances 
by  "leaps  and  bounds,"  its  income  only  ad- 
vances at  a  snail's  pace.  The  Council  calls 
upon  the  churches,  as  their  first  and  most 
pressing  duty,  to  face  this  matter  in  straight 
business  fashion,  and  to  increase  the  income 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
from  the  $55,000  at  which  it  now  stands  to 
at  least  $80,000,  the  smallest  amount  by 
which  even  the  barest  necessities  of  our 
work  can  be  met.  A  few  words  should  be 
said  of  the  Church  Building  Loan  Fund. 
The  whole  fund  now  amounts  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars;  but,  large  as  this 
seems  compared  with  its  modest  beginning, 
it  is  already  all  in  use  or  promised,  and  still 
the  need  keeps  growing.  It  is  a  need  which 
should  be  amply  met.  Every  dollar  that  is 
loaned  by  this  fund  really  means  three 
dollars  raised  by  the  places  helped,  and, 
after  doing  this  work,  comes  back  to  be 
loaned  out  again.  The  aid  it  gives  is  thus 
not  a  gift,  but  calls  forth  the  gifts  of  others ; 
and  there  is  no  way  in  which  our  wealthy 
laity  could  more   effectively  help  on    our 
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cburch  extension  than  by  enlarging  this 
fund  so  as  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  ever 
growing  need  of  these  new  churches  which 
are  springing  np  all  over  the  land. 

There  are  several  other  subjects  which 
need  attending  to  for  the  full  welfare  of  our 
-work. 

The  need  of  better  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation of  our  Unitarian  youth  is  one  of 
these.  *< Where  shall  we  send  our  boys?" 
is  One  of  the  questions  of  the  day.  The 
best  of  the  old-fashioned  ^'academies,"  in- 
deed, are  in  fairly  liberal  hands;  but  the 
best  of  the  large  new  schools  modelled  on 
the  type  of  Rugby  and  the  great  public 
schools  of  England  are  in  the  hands  of 
Episcopalians,  mostly  of  Episcopalians  who 
unhesitatingly  use  them  for  proselyting  pur- 
poses. We  want  a  good  public  school  of 
the  highest  class,  which  may  take,  for  the 
years  before  college,  the  position  of  breadth 
and  catholicity  which  among  colleges  is  oc- 
cupied by  Harvard.  This  is  not  anything 
which  can  be  carried  out  by  denominational 
machinery.  It  needs  a  live,  consecrated 
man  to  plan  and  initiate  it,  and  large  means 
placed  at  his  disposal  by  private  enterprise 
and  faith. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  of 
late  about  the  need  of  a  high-class,  scholarly 
Review  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  your 
Council  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  it. 
But  we  should  gladly  welcome  some  literary 
enterprise  of  a  frankly  independent  char- 
acter, centring,  if  it  might  be,  as  has  been 
suggested,  in  Cambridge,  and  supported  by 
the  personal  enterprise  and  liberality  which 
alone  could  give  it  a  chance  of  success. 

And  now  it  is  for  the  Conference  to  con- 
sider all  these  things,  and,  where  needed,  to 
urge  them  forward  into  fitting  action. 
Eveiy  year  enables  us  thus  to  go  forward 
with  stronger  aud  more  confident  tread. 
Never  were  we,  as  a  body  of  churches,  more 
capable  of  doing  whatever  should  be  done. 
Our  churches  are  more  united  than  ever 
before,  they  are  better  organized  than  ever 
before.  It  is  a  more  open  world  than  ever 
before  to  which  we  have  to  speak  our  word. 
"Slow,  patient  progress"  was  the  key-note 
with  which  this  report  began.  Progress, 
slow  still  it  may  be,  and  patient,  but  prog- 
ress ever,  is  the  final  word  with  which 
the  Council  submits  these  recommendations 
to  the  churches. 


REPORT  OF   THE  AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN   ASSOCIATION. 

PBESBNTED  BT  THE   8E0RETXRT,  BEY.  GRINDALL 

REYNOLDS. 

My  task  is  a  far  simpler  one  than  that  of 
my  friend,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 
It  is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  working 
side  of  our  American  denominational  life, — 
to  state,  in  briefest  phrase,  what  we  have 
done,  what  our  prospects  are,  what  our 
needs. 

What  work  has  our  religious  body  done  ? 
I  give  only  the  broad  outlines.  Our  local 
superintendents  will  fill  in  the  details. 
Five  years  ago  the  National  Conference 
met  in  Saratoga.  In  those  five  years  what 
has  happened?  At  least  one  hundred  and 
ten  societies  have  come  into  being,  as  many 
as  were  added  to  our  number  in  the  whole 
of  the  first  forty  years  of  our  separate  exist- 
ence. Our  tract  circulation  is  ten  times  as 
great  as  it  was  in  early  periods,  and  all  the 
time  increases.  The  Japan  Mission,  with 
its  great  possibilities,  is  barely  three  years 
old.  It  sought  us,  not  we  it.  Turn  now 
to  work  which  is  only  indirectly  in  charge 
of  the  Association.  As  late  as  1885  the 
Cburch  Building  Loan  Fund  was  organized. 
Already  it  has  accumulated  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  aided  forty  so- 
cieties to  build  houses  of  worship.  The 
Montana  Industrial  School,  where  fity  Ind- 
ian children  are  taught  the  elements  of 
intellectual  knowledge  and  trained  in  the 
arts  of  civilized  life,  has  in  about  the  same 
period  been  firmly  established.  For  some- 
thing over  two  years  committees,  pai'tly 
from  this  Conference  and  partly  from  the 
Women's  Alliance,  have  been  seeking  to 
secure  a  farther  endowment  for  Meadville 
School.  Already  more  than  forty  of  the 
needed  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
have  been  obtained.  Thus  in  every  direc- 
tion there  has  been  increased  activity.  The 
last  five  years  have  been  our  royal  years. 
In  width  of  plans,  in  breadth  of  interest,  in 
amount  and  variety  of  accomplishment,  we 
have  none  to  compare  with  them. 

What  now  is  needed  that  we  may  not  be 
disobedient  to  the  heavenly  message  ?  Real 
faith  in  the  value  of  religious  work  for 
others.  Real  faith  that  rational  religious 
convictions,  wise  methods  of  spiritual  cult- 
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ure,  and  noble  inducements  to  right  living 
are  as  needful  to  human  beings  as  food  and 
clothing  or  rich  mental  equipment.  Real 
faith  that  we  have  some  of  this  religious 
work  committed  to  us  which  nobody  can  do 
as  well  as  we.  Do  we  cherish  this  faith  in 
our  hearts,  and  always?  At  best,  are  we  not 
apt  to  believe  only  spasmodically,  under  the 
pressure  of  strong  appeals  ?  If  there  is  any 
one  object  more  than  another  for  which  this 
Conference  exists,  it  is  to  bear  into  the 
hearts  of  the  thousands  who  gather  here 
the  sense  of  denominational  responsibility 
for  good  work.  A  religious  picnic,  in  which 
we  exchange  thoughts  and  sympathies,  is  a 
good  thing.  We  need  not  apologize  for  it. 
An  assembly  which  comes  to  listen  to  lofty 
themes  loftily  treated  is  a  good  thing,  too. 
We  need  not  apologize  for  that,  either.  But 
to  be  charged  full  with  the  solemn  sense  of 
work  to  be  done  is  to  receive  the  great 
blessing. 

What,  again,  do  we  ask  at  your  hands? 
Adequate  financial  support  of  your  servant, 
the  American  Unitarian  Association.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  painful  than  the  chronic 
position  of  the  directors  of  that  Association. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  behold  teeming  op- 
portunities; on  the  other,  scanty  means. 
Each  year  they  come  together.  They  know, 
that,  however  prudently  they  may  administer 
funds,  the  gifts  of  our  churches  will  not  be 
likely  to  be  equal  to  the  needful  appropria- 
tions. Then  they  go  right  on,  trusting  that 
the  benefactions  of  the  dead  will  fill  the 
channels  which  the  living  permit  to  run  dry. 
They  must  needs  be  men  of  faith.  If  their 
faith  should  fail,  if  they  should  attempt  to 
cut  our  missionary  garment  according  to 
the  scanty  pattern  our  churches  furnish, 
incalculable  injury  would  be  the  result. 
You  cannot  begin  an  enterprise  and  drop 
it,  you  cannot  open  a  church  and  shut  it, 
and  at  your  convenience  take  up  things 
where  you  left  them.  No  such  necessity 
should  be  laid  upon  any  body  of  men.  Leg- 
acies should  be  kept  for  times  of  great  finan- 
cial pressure,  sure  to  come.  Our  parishes 
should  furnish,  what  they  are  amply  able  to 
do,  the  sum  each  year's  work  requires. 
Look  at  the  facts.  Last  year  our  societies 
gave  $55,000.  We  appropriated  ^80,000. 
A  few  parishes  did  probably  all  that  they 
were  able  to  do.  Most  could  double  their 
subscriptions.      Some  could  increase  them 


tenfold.  If  the  two  thousand  men  and 
women  who  attend  our  Conference  could 
comprehend  our  providential  position,  their 
hearts  would  be  so  set  on  fire  and  their 
hands  so  strengthened  that  before  the  new 
year  dawned  all  the  funds  needed  to  sustain 
the  noble  work  which  the  providence  of 
God  and  the  need  of  man  brings  to  our 
door  would  be  collected. 

One  other  need.  Men!  So  long  as  our 
divinity  schools  graduate  only  enoagh  pupils 
to  fill  the  pulpits  made  vacant  by  age  and 
death,  fill  such  pulpits  they  will.  Why 
not  ?  An  old  parish  is  as  well  worth  saving 
as  a  new  one  is  creating.  Yoa  may  say, 
''Men  come  to  us  from  other  folds."  Yes ; 
but  generally  they  come  at  an  age  and  with 
burdens  which  require  more  remuneration 
than  immature  societies  can  give.  There  is 
but  one  remedy.  Make  our  divinity  schools 
more  attractive.  Crowd  them  with  conse- 
crated young  men.  A  few  years  ago  we 
largely  increased  the  endowment  of  the  nn- 
sectarian  school  at  Cambridge.  It  has  paid. 
No  better  body  of  young  men  was  ever 
added  to  our  working  force  than  she  has 
since  furnished.  Do  the  same  thing  for 
our  own  child, — Meadville.  She  is  near  to 
other  sources  of  supply.  She  can  fnmish  a 
good  education  at  a  moderate  cost.  Seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  more  than  has  already 
been  collected  will  put  her  in  a  state  of  effi- 
ciency. Does  it  seem  a  great  sum  for  more 
than  four  hundred  churches,  full  of  men 
and  women  whom  Grod  has  prospered,  to 
raise  ? 

Members  of  the  Fourteenth  National  Con- 
ference, we  bring  to  you  a  cheerful  report ; 
for  the  last  ^yq  years  have  been  years  of 
advance.  But  into  that  cheerfulness  we  put 
not  one  note  of  boastfulness,  but  rather 
some  touch  of  regret,  if  not  impatience. 
Such  a  great  path  of  usefulness  opens  before 
us,  and  we  walk  in  it  with  such  uncertain 
steps.  Fellow-delegates,  it  is  our  privilege 
to  fill  our  souls  with  a  divine  zeal  to  help 
man  on  his  best  side,  and  then  to  go  home 
and  communicate.  If  we  and  our  suc- 
cessors do  this,  whosoever  shall  stand  in 
my  place  ten  years  hence  shall  tell  of  an  en- 
larged and  enlarging  kingdom  of  reason 
and  truth,  compared  with  whose  broad 
bounds  and  wide  outlook  the  little  prin- 
cipality in  which  we  dwell  and  take  com- 
fort to-day  shall  seem  narrow,  indeed. 
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NATIONAL    ALLIANCE    OF    UNITA- 
RIAN AND    OTHER    LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN    WOMEN. 


BY  MBS.   EMILT   A.   FIFIELD. 


At  the  National  Conference  in  1878  a 
wiBe  leader  among  the  women  suggested  the 
idea  that  they  should  no  longer  attend  the 
meetings  simply  as  listeners  and  pleasure- 
seekers,  but  should  take  an  active  part,  and 
urged  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  join 
as  a  body  in  the  work  of  stimulating  de- 
nominational faith  and  work,  and  of  spread- 
ing a  knowledge  of  liberal  Christianity 
wherever  it  was  needed.  A  preliminary 
meeting  was  held  and  committees  were  ap- 
pointed, with  the  result  that  at  the  next 
meeting  at  Saratoga  in  1880  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  Conference  was  successfully  or- 
ganized. 

It  was  from  the  beginning  understood 
that  raising  money  was  not  the  first  or  pri- 
mary object  of  the  organization,  although  a 
small  assessment  was  asked  from  each  mem- 
ber *<a8  an  earnest  of  the  faith  that  is  in 
us";  but  with  a  knowledge  of  the  needs 
came  the  wish  to  minister  to  them,  and  so 
each  year  a  goodly  sum  has  passed  through 
the  treasury.  During  the  first  ten  years 
nearly  9''>0,000  was  distributed  through  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  to  places 
where  new  churches  were  being  organized  or 
where  small  and  struggling  ones  needed 
help;  and  nearly  as  much  more  was  used 
for  running  expenses,  Post-office  Mission, 
and  work  not  denominational,  which  there- 
fore did  not  pass  through  the  general  treas. 
ury.  This  sum,  w^hich  would  not  have  been 
raised  without  the  efforts  of  the  Auxil- 
iary, did  not  lessen  the  annual  collections 
for  the  Association  in  the  least  degree.  The 
Auxiliary  Conference  sometimes  gave  the 
first  few  dollars  needed  to  start  a  church  in 
a  new  place,  and  quite  as  often  had  the 
great  satisfaction  of  completing  an  enter- 
prise undertaken  by  the  Association  or  of 
lifting  a  burdensome  debt.  The  Conference 
added  to  the  Church  Building  Loan  Fund, 
to  the  Publication  Fund,  and  to  the  Fund 
for  the  Widows  of  Clergymen;  and  money 
was  given  to  the  general  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Various  branches  assisted  in  the 
educational  work  at  Tuskegee  Normal  School 
and  Proctor  Academy,  and  paid  the  expenses 


of  students  at  Harvard  and  at  Meadville; 
while  substantial  aid  was  given  toward  the 
fulfilling  of  the  pledge  of  the  denomination 
to  the  Montana  School.  The  collection 
and  distribution  of  miscellaneous  literature, 
early  undertaken  as  fit  work  for  the  Auxil- 
iary, were  faithfully  continued,  with  results 
entirely  satisfactory.  The  need  of  reading 
matter  for  sailors,  soldiers,  Sunday-schools, 
prisons,  hospitals,  reading-rooms,  and  lonely 
individuals,  seems  practically  without  limit ; 
and  every  branch  has  had  a  demand  to  meet, 
for  which  the  letters  of  hearty  and  grateful 
response  were  an  ample  return. 

The  Post-office  Mission  has  given  the 
women  new  ideas  of  their  own  belief.  If 
sometimes  astonished  that,  as  a  denomina- 
tion, the  Unitarian  is  so  small  and  so  little 
known,  the  constant  growth  of  its  underlying 
principles,  and  the  interest  shown  in  all 
directions  to  obtain  a  closer  and  better 
understanding  of  it,  has  been  a  new  and 
continual  wonder.  The  efforts  of  the  women 
to  answer  wisely  the  multitude  of  questions 
asked  from  every  point  of  view  have  broad- 
ened and  extended  their  knowledge  of  relig- 
ious and  denominational  life,  and  quickened 
their  sympathies  on  every  side.  This  ret- 
rospect of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Confer- 
ence, necessary  at  this  time,  shows  that 
Unitarian  women  can  work  as  earnestly, 
as  systematically,  and  as  successfully  as  the 
women  of  other  denominations,  who,  we 
know,  do  so  much. 

In  the  mean  time  the  women  of  the  Cen- 
tral West  had  been  incorporated  in  a  separate 
conference,  doing  with  the  same  purpose  the 
work  as  it  presented  itself  to  them.  The 
women  of  the  Far  West  proposed  a  Pacific 
Coast  Conference  to  carry  out  the  same 
ideas.  The  same  high  purposes,  the  same 
earnest,  reverent  spirit,  the  same  devotion 
to  the  principles  of  our  faith,  actuated  alike 
the  members  of  these  organizations ;  but  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  there  was  danger  of 
misapplication  of  force,  of  overdoing  in 
some  directions  while  other  needs  were 
overlooked,  and  it  began  to  be  felt  that  in 
union  there  was  a  safety  that  could  never  be 
gained  by  independent  working.  This  feel- 
ing was  most  strongly  expressed  by  the 
branches  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  New 
Jersey,  which  had  united,  and,  as  the  New 
York  League,  worked  with  marvellous  suc- 
cess.   Gradually  a  plan  was  conceived  to 
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unite  all  women  workers  and  form  one 
really  national  body.  The  time  chosen  to 
bring  about  this  change  was  when  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  Conference  had  out- 
grown its  simple  constitution.  Beginning 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  National  Conference, 
a  purely  advisory  body,  the  necessity  of  its 
very  existence  questioned,  and  the  details  of 
its  work  indefinite  and  vague,  it  had  become 
a  legislative  and  executive  body,  assuming 
all  the  duties  of  an  Auxiliary  Association, 
without  authority  from  its  constitution. 
During  the  year  1388-89  a  committee  of 
able  and  trusted  women  from  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  drafted  a  new  constitu- 
tion, designed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
broader  conditions  of  the  Auxiliary  Confer- 
ence, and  to  which  all  existing  organizations 
might  subscribe,  as  the  basis  of  the  work, 
religious,  missionary,  and  denominational) 
would  remain  without  change. 

This  constitution  was  carried  into  effect 
on  the  24th  of  October,  1890,  the  new  organ- 
ization takiog  the  name  of  National  Alliance 
of  Unitarian  and  Other  Liberal  Chris- 
tian Women,  the  work  continuing  without 
interruption.  In  thus  coming  into  closer 
relation  with  each  other  than  ever  before 
and  forming  a  National  Alliance,  each  local 
organization  or  branch  still  continues  free 
in  its  own  thought  and  action,  reading  its 
own  books,  sending  out  its  own  literature, 
choosing  its  own  methods  of  carrying  on  the 
work,  but  keeping  close  knowledge  of  what 
the  Alliance  as  a  whole  and  the  different 
branches  are  doing,  that  all  interference 
with  others  or  overlapping  of  assistance 
may  be  avoided,  and  that  the  greatest 
mutual  benefit  may  be  secured. 

It  is  hoped,  then,  that  the  National  Alli- 
ance, with  its  form  of  government,  marks  an 
advanced  step  in  those  special  fields  of 
denominational  activity  which  Unitarian 
women  have  undertaken  to  fill.  If  the  first 
object  and  the  highest  motive  of  Christian 
women  is  to  live  rightly,  to  spread  the  truth, 
to  help  in  putting  down  error  and  wrong,  to 
cultivate  and  build  up  the  good  and  the 
true,  it  seems  wise  that  they  should  be 
banded  together  and  form  that  union  which 
is  strength. 

The  purposes  of  the  National  Alliance 
have  been  plainly  declared,  and  it  would 
seem  no  difficult  thing  to  unite  all  women 
of  our  faith  upon  principles  so  self-evident 


and  reasonable  as  those  declared  in  the 
objects  of  the  society. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  last  year,  so 
fruitful  in  results,  it  is  gratifying  and  cheer- 
ing to  find  such  a  deep  and  wide-spread 
interest  in  the  Alliance,  such  evidences  of 
vigorous  determination  to  carry  out  its 
plans  as  designed  and  maintain  its  national 
character;  but  the  ideal  Alliance  will  not 
be  reached  till  the  women  in  each  one  of 
our  churches  meet  together  and  fully  iden- 
tify themselves  with  the  work  of  the  whole. 

Believing  in  a  National  Alliance,  no  wise 
effort,  no  self-sacrifice,  no  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion, must  be  spared  to  bring  about  such  a 
result. 

CONFERENCE  COMMENTS, 


Sixty-one  new  Unitarian  churches    since 
the  last  National  Conference  two  years  ago! 

25  years  ago  we  gained    1  church     each  year. 
10     "      "      "       "        6  churches    "      " 

To-day  we  are  gaining  35 
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Each  new  church  means  cleaner  life,  less 
drunkenness,  more  culture,  deeper  parity, 
better  government,  and  wider  soul-liberty 
for  all  people  in  the  town  in  which  it  is 
established. 

At  every  meeting  of  the  Conference  there 
were  present  two  thousand  people,  repre- 
senting twenty-seven  States,  Canada,  Eng- 
land, and  Japan.  Two  thousand  eager 
hearts  knit  together  by  the  spirit  of  the  new 
Reformation  1  Two  thousand  Unitarian  mis- 
sionaries 1 

"We  have  got  a  good  article,"  said  Rev. 
Charles  G.  Ames.  "  Our  problem  is  how  to 
get  it  on  the  market  The  living  truth  ma? 
be  public  property ;  yet  a  divine  industry^ 
such  as  we  discover  in  the  New  Testament, 
is  necessary  to  get  it  into  circulation." 

No  one  was  more  in  earnest  than  the 
President  of  the  Council,  yet  the  Confer- 
ence outdid  him.  He  called  for  $1,200  to 
pay  expenses,  and  $2,000  was  subscribed  on 
the  spot.     The  $800  will  go  to  Meadville. 

The  youngest  people  present,  if  we  cin 
determine  that  delicate  question  by  the 
glowing  light  of  life  that  still  breaks  forth 
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from  them  in   word  and  look,  were  Robert 
•CoUyer  and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore. 

The  man  who  leaned  forward  after  each 
round  of  applause  and  hoarsely  inquired  of 
bis  neighbors  as  to  the  point  of  approbation 
soon  became  familiarly  recognized  as  "our 
latest  intelligence." 

Mr.  Watari  Kitashima  won  all  hearts  by 
•announcing  himself  as  a  '^  little  chap  or 
Jap."  He  said  the  book  that-  had  done 
most  to  prosper  our  cause  in  Japan  nowhere 
ased  the  name  "Unitarian,"  but  you  could 
tell  it  was  Unitarian  all  through  by  "the 
smell"!  He  said  the  best  thing  to  do  was 
*^  not  to  cross  the  ocean  and  have  sea  sick, 
but  to  bring  Japanese  students  here  and 
teach  them  to  teach  themselves. "  The  Con- 
ference gave  him  a  line  round  of  applause 
when  he  summed  up  the  whole  Japanese 
mission  question  in  the  graphic  phrase, 
'^  You  press  the  button,  and  weUl  do  the 
rest."        

"  GAMBLING  A   SlNr 


Editor  of  the  Unitarian: — 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  article  in  the 
August  Unitarian^  "Why  is  Gambling  a 
Sin?" 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Snyder^s  article, 
though  good  in  itself,  misses  the  point. 

If  I  understand  him  rightly,  his  answer  to 
the  question  is :  first,  that  we  owe  it  to  God 
and  society  that  we  make  a  worthy  use  of 
the  wealth  which  is  intrusted  to  us ;  second, 
that  gambling  is  a  wrong  use  of  money, 
hence  the  sin. 

Does  it  necessarily  follow  that  the  man 
who  wins  money  by  gambling  will  make  any 
worse  use  of  it  than  would  the  original 
owner? 

Mr.  Snyder  asks:  "May  not  a  man  do 
what  he  will  with  his  own?"  "If  a  man  is 
willing  to  give  something  for  nothing,  who 
is  wronged?" 

I  think  he  fails  to  see,  or  at  least  to  state, 
that  every  man  who  gambles  does  so  in  the 
hope  of  getting  rather  than  giving  some- 
thing for  nothing.  No  man  would  gamble, 
did  he  not  expect  to  win :  he  hopes  to  get 
his  neighbor's  goods  without  adequate  re- 
turn, and  has  the  spirit,  if  not  the  conduct, 
of  a  thief. 

Therein  lies  the  sin  of  gambling. 

8.   F.    8. 


Editor  of  the  Unitarian: — 

I  hail  with  great  satisfaction  any  new 
light  in  which  to  view  the  despicable  vice  of 
gambling.  And  I  ofifer  an  additional  word 
simply  because  it  will  give  "S.  F.  S."  and 
myself  another  opportunity  to  call  renewed 
attention  to  a  subject  in  which  we  have  a 
mutual  interest.  I  thank  your  correspondent 
for  giving  me  this  chance  of  restating, 
briefly,  my  principal  position  in  relation  to 
gambling.  To  me  gambling  is  a  sin  mainly 
because  it  blunts  in  a  man  the  sense  of  the 
sacred  function  of  money.  Money  means 
labor,  devotion,  self-sacrifice,  and  the  intel- 
ligent use  of  power.  And  the  holder  of 
wealth  should  be  taught  to  consider  the 
sacred  nature  of  the  trust  confided  to  his 
hands.  And  my  purpose  was  to  try  to  show 
to  the  ordinary  man  who  uses  money  self- 
fishly,  foolishly,  and  harmfully,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  ^t^,  that  he  cannot  consistently 
blame  the  gambler  who  is  willing  to  risk 
his  money  on  the  flip  of  a  die  or  the  turn  of 
a  card.  Any  man  has  "the  spirit,  if  not 
the  conduct,  of  a  thief"  who  gives  nothing 
to  the  world  in  return  for  what  he  takes  out 

of  it.  Very  truly, 

John  Snyder. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  announce  an 
important  addition  to  the  editorial  force  of 
the  Unitarian.  Rev.  Frederick  B.  Mott  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  has  recently  become  the  per- 
manent associate  editor,  with  his  office  at 
141  Franklin  Street,  Boston.  Mr.  Mott 
needs  no  introduction  to  our  readers,  as  he 
has  already  made  himself  well  known  to 
them  by  the  numerous  articles  from  his  pen 
that  have  appeared  in  these  pages  within  the 
past  four  years.  Articles  intended  for  pub- 
lication should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Sunder- 
land, at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  All  notes  from 
the  churches  and  items  of  religious  news  of 
every  kind  should  be  sent  to  Rev.  Frederick 
B.  Mott,  141  Franklin  Street,  Boston. 


The  Unitarian  reaches  its  readers  this 
month  a  little  after  time ;  but  we  are  sure 
none  will  regret  the  delay,  since  thus  we  are 
able  to  give  them  an  account  of  the  Saratoga 
Conference,  which  is  our  great  denomina- 
tional  event  of  the  year.     Of   course,    our 
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space  allows  us  to  give  uo  more  than  a  mere 
glance  at  the  various  meetings  of  the  three 
and  a  half  crowded  days,  and  only  a  few 
choice  morsels  from  the  rich  fcrast,  intellect- 
ual and  spiritual,  which  was  spread  for  all. 
We  print  entire  the  opening  address  of  Hon. 
George  William  Curtis,  the  president  of  the 
Conference,  than  which  nothing  could  he 
more  graceful,  fitting,  or  noble.  We  also 
print  nearly  in  full  Dr.  Herford's  stirring 
report  from  the  Council,  and  considerable 
parts  of  the  excellent  reports  from  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  and  the 
Women's  Alliance,  made  by  Mr.  Reynolds 
and  Mrs.  Fi  field.  These  reports  tell  the  in- 
spiring story,  not  of  dreams  dreamed,  but  of 
deeds  done,— the  story  of  two  years  of  such 
advance  as  Unitarianism  in  this  country  has 
never  known  before  in  all  its  history. 
Sixty-one     new    churches     organized 

WITHIN    THESE  TWO   YEARS, — THINK  OF   IT.' 

Let  every  loyal  Unitarian  in  America  read 
these  reports,  which  are  nothing  less  than 
thrilling  in  their  interest.  They  alone  ought 
to  go  far  to  set  the  whole  denomination  on 
fire  with  new  zeal  in  the  great  work  to 
which  God  and  the  age  calls  us. 


Dr.  Hermann  Adler,  at  his  installation  as 
Chief  Rabbi  of  the  United  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations of  the  British  Empire  a  few  weeks 
ago,  declared  the  mission  of  Israel  in  the 
world  to  be  "to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
the  unity  of  God,  the  supremacy  of  virtue, 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man."  How  exactly 
is  this  tlie  mission  of  Christianity,  too,  as 
Jesus  taught  it!    

A  correspondent  from  one  of  our  Western 
cities,  where  we  have  an  earnest  young 
preacher  at  the  head  of  a  new  Unitarian 
movement,  writes  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
is  contagious:  "We  moved  into  our  new  hall 
to-day.  Our  audiences  are  doubled,  and 
you  may  look  for  good  work  and  good  results 
here.  Is  not  Unitarianism  grand?  How 
glad  people  are  to  welcome  a  religion  that 
has  humanitarianism  in  it! — glad  they  can 
see  humanity  in  God  and  God  in  humanity  I 
How  near  it  brings  us  to  God  and  God 
to  us !"  

The  question  of  reading  for  children  is 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  that  parents  have 
to  solve.  Perhaps  some  who  are  anxiously 
asking  thendselves  what  books  to  put  into 


the  hands  of  their  boys  and  girls  may  be 
helped  by  a  mention  of  the  following  list  of 
books  of  science,  all  of  them  first  class,  that 
have  been  read  through  with  great  interest 
within  the  past  two  years  by  a  thirteen- 
years-old  boy  of  our  acquaintance :  "  Around 
the  World  in  his  Majesty's  Ship  'Beagle,' " 
by  Charles  Darwin ;  "  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence of  Louis  Agasslz,"  2  vols.,  by  Eliza- 
beth C.  Agasslz ;  "  Geological  Sketches, "  by 
Louis  Agassiz;  "A  World  of  Wonders,"  by 
Arabella  Buckley;  "A  History  of  Natural 
Science,"  by  Arabella  Buckley;  *' Animal 
Life  in  the  Sea  and  on  the  Land,"  by  Sarah 
Cooper;  "Physical  Geography,"  by  Archi- 
bald Geikie;  "Living  Lights,  or  Phospho- 
rescent Animals  and  Plants,"  by  Charles  F. 
Holder ;  "  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps, "  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock;  "Animal  Intelligence,"  by 
George  J.  Romanes. 


We  print  by  request,  but  with  pleasure, 
the  following  from  the  Christian  Union: — 

"An  organization  known  as  'The  King's 
Household  of  Bible  Readers*  was  started  in 
18a"),  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  by  Rev. 
Edwin  H.  Bronson.  It  provides  for  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  four  years.  The 
first  year  the  historical  books  are  studied; 
and,  in  possession  of  their  facts,  the  stu- 
dent may  intelligently  interpret  the  teach- 
ings of  the  poetical,  prophetical,  and  epis- 
tolary books  read  during  second,  third,  and 
fourth  years. 

"Systematic,  consecutive  reading  and  note- 
making,  with  reviews,  are  its  distinctive, 
features.  It  aims  to  give  its  members  a 
thoughtful  familiarity  with  every  part  of  the 
Bible  text.  No  one  can  faithfully  pursue 
this  course  without  compassing  this  end. 

"It  enters  its  sixth  year  with  much  en- 
couragement. From  those  who  have  finished 
the  course  come  words  of  enthusiastic  praise. 
After  receiving  the  certificate,  many  join 
the  new  class  and  go  over  the  course,  saying 
they  cannot  do  without  it.  New  members 
say,  ^This  is  just  what  we  need:  we  find  it 
very  helpful. ' 

"All  are  Invited  to  join  the  class  of  1805, 
now  forming.  For  full  particulars,  send 
one-cent  stamp  to  Mrs.  £.  H.  Bronson, 
Salem,  N.J."        

Of  course,  the  value  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  the  above  depends  upon  the  spirit 
and  Intelligence  with  which  it  Is  carried  on. 
To  read  the  Bible  as  it  ought  to  be  read, 
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with  open  eyes,  and  in  the  light  of  the  facts 
as  to  what  its  various  books  really  are,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  good ;  and,  doubtless,  to 
read  systematically  is  the  best  plan.  To 
lead  the  Bible  through  in  four  years'  time  is 
not  a  heavy  task ;  the  great  requisite  is  sys- 
tem and  persistency.  We  believe  there  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  who  could  do  noth- 
ing 80  wise,  nothing  so  intellectually  and 
spiritually  beneficial,  as  to  enter  upon  such 
a  plan  of  systematic  Bible  reading. 


But,  having  said  so  much,  we  ought  in 
perfect  frankness  to  say  further  that  we  doubt 
the  intelligence  with  which  the  work  of  this 
particular  organization  is  done.  Judging 
from  a  circular  which  we  have  received  from 
it,  the  reading  seems  to  be  carried  on  with- 
out any  of  that  knowledge  which  the  Bib- 
lical scholarship  of  the  past  fifty  years  has 
brought  to  light.  It  seems  to  be  done  on 
the  outgrown  and  utterly  mischievous  theory 
that  the  Bible  is  perfect  and  infallible  in  all 
its  parts ;  that  it  was  given  to  the  world  in 
the  form  in  which  we  now  have  it,  as  a  per- 
fect revelation  from  God;  that  Genesis  is 
real  history,  and  not  legend;  and  that  the 
eighteen  so-called  prophetical  books  are  full 
of  miraculous  predictions  of  historic  events, 
and  especially  of  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ. 
To  read  the  Bible  in  this  ignorant  way,  and 
under  the  bias  of  this  vicious  theory,  is  only 
to  perpetuate  superstition  and  injure  more 
than  benefit  the  reader.  And  there  is  no 
excuse  for  such  reading.  We  are  now  get- 
ting an  ample  Biblical  literature,  which,  in 
scholarship  as  well  as  in  popular  attractive- 
ness, is  all  that  can  be  desired.  And  we  are 
getting  it  in  books  that  are  not  expensive. 
For  a  very  light  cost  one  can  obtain  the 
knowledge  which  will  transform  the  Bible 
into  a  new  book,  not  only  vastly  more  inter- 
esting than  it  was  before,  but  lifted  up  to 
a  distinctly  higher  moral  plane.  If  the 
"  King's  Household  of  Bible  Readers"  will  set 
its  members  to  the  task  of  reading  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  in  a  broad  and  intelli- 
gent spirit,  and  with  these  adequate  aids,  it 
will  do  a  work  of  great  and  permanent  good. 


It  seems  likely  that  public  attention 
is  soon  to  be  called  to  the  trial  of  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Briggs  by  the  New  York  Pres- 
bytery for  heresy.  The  Presbytery  is  to 
meet    in    October,    when    the    committee's 


report  will  be  made ;  and,  as  the  members 
are  all  in  favor  of  prosecuting  Dr.  Briggs, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubt  that 
the  trial  will  take  place.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  principal  charges  made 
against  the  accused  are  three :  disbelief  in 
the  Bible  as  the  only  true  source  of  author- 
ity in  religion ;  disbelief  in  the  verbal  in- 
fallibility or  "  inerrancy"  of  the  Scriptures ; 
disbelief  in  the  immediate  sanctification  at 
death  of  all  souls  dying  in  the  faith. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons  make  the  impor- 
tant announcement  that  tfyej  are  beginning 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  valuable  theo- 
logical works  by  the  most  advanced  ortho- 
dox scholars  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  to  be  called  the  "  International  The- 
ological Library,"  and  to  be  edited  by  Prof. 
Charles  A.  Briggs  of  New  York  and  Prof. 
S.  D.  F.  Salmond  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 
The  library  is  to  consist  of  the  following 
books:  "The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, "  by  Prof.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.  D. ,  of  Ox- 
ford, now  ready;  "Apologetics,"  by  Prof. 
A.  B.  Bruce;  "History  of  Doctrine,"  by 
Prof.  G.  P.  Fisher;  "Symbolics,"  by  Prof. 
Philip  Schaflf;  "Comparative  l^ligion,"  by 
Principal  A.  B.  Fairbaim;  "Theology  of 
the  Old  Testament,"  by  Prof.  A.  B.  David- 
son; "Christian  Ethics,"  by  Prof.  Newman 
Smyth;  "Christian  Institutions,"  by  Prof. 
A.  Y.  G.  Allen;  "The  Philosophy  of  Relig- 
ion," by  Prof.  Robert  Flint;  "The  Contem- 
porary History  of  the  Old  Testament,"  by 
Prof.  Francis  Brown;  "The  Literature  of 
the  New  Testament,"  by  Prof.  S.  D.  F. 
Salmond. 

Regarding  this  series  of  books,  two  or 
three  thoughts  suggest  themselves : — 

1.  The  launching  of  such  an  important 
literary  and  theological  enterprise  as  this 
library,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Prof. 
Briggs,  at  this  particular  time  when  he  is 
awaiting  trial  for  heresy,  cannot  fail  to  add 
to  his  prestige  and  strength,  and  make  it 
more  difficult  for  his  denomination  to  pro- 
nounce against  his  teachings  or  to  disturb 
him  or  the  theological  seminary  that  retains 
him.  It  is  plain  that  all  the  eminent  men 
who  are  to  give  us  books  through  the  library 
are  in  essential  sympathy  with  the  views  of 
the  man  chosen  to  be  the  American  editor- 
in-chief;    and    the    practical    indorsement 
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they  give  him  by  this  arrangement  is  about 
the  strongest  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
them  to  furnish.  It  is  clear  that  somebody 
has  been  doing  some  very  shrewd  planning 
in  Dr.  Briggs^s  behalf. 

2.  The  subjects  to  be  treated  in  this  li- 
brary are  so  important,  and  the  writers  are 
so  able  and  fair-minded,  that  the  books  will 
deserve  to  be  widely  read.  Unitarian,  Uni- 
versalist,  and  other  liberal  ministers  and 
scholars  will  be  glad  to  have  their  attention 
called  to  them ;  and  many  such  will  be  cer- 
tain to  add  them  to  their  libraries. 

3.  While  the  series  is  as  strong  and  as 
advanced  in  thought  as  it  well  could  be 
made  and  be  confined  to  men  claiming  to  be 
representatives  of  Orthodoxy,  it  is  distinctly 
less  broad,  less  weighty,  less  scholarly  in 
the  best  sense,  less  valuable,  than  it  would 
be  if  it  contained  works  by  such  untram- 
melled scholars  as  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson, 
Dr.  Martineau,  Principal  James  Drummond, 
and  Prof.  Estlin  Carpenter  of  England,  and 
Prof.  Toy,  Prof.  Everett,  Prof.  Cary,  and 
President  Cone  of  this  country,  not  to  men- 
tion the  great  independent  scholars  of  Hol- 
land, Germany,  and  France.  Has  not  the 
time  about  come  for  us  to  be  given  from 
some  source  an  "International  Theological 
Library,"  not  limited  to  "orthodox"  lines, 
but  furnishing  us  the  best  fruits  of  theolog- 
ical and  Biblical  scholarship  in  this  country, 
England,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
in  a  spirit  of  absolute  unsectarianism,  abso- 
lute breadth  and  freedom? 


ONE    UPWARD    LOOK    EACH  DAY. 


Sunday. 
A  Prayer, 

From  the  recesses  of  a  lowly  spirit 

Our  humble  prayer  ascends :  O  Father,  hear 

itl 
Up-soaring  on  the  wings  of  awe  and  meek- 
ness, 

Forgive  its  weakness  I 

"We  see  Thy  hand, — it  leads  us,  it  supports 

us  ; 
We    hear   Thy  voice, — it  counsels  and  it 

courts  us. 
And  then  we  turn  away ;    and  still   Thy 

kindness 

Forgives  our  blindness. 

Oh,  how  long-suffering,  Lord  I  But  Thou 
del  igh  test 

To  win  with  love  the  wandering;  Thou  in- 
vites t 

By  smiles  of  mercy,  not  by  frowns  or  terrors, 
Aliin  from  his  errors. 


Father    and    Saviour  1    plant    within  each 

bosom 
The  seeds  of  holiness,  and  bid  them  blossom 
In  fragrance    and    in    beauty   bright   and 
vernal, 

And  spring  eternal! 

^Sir  John  Bowring. 

Monday. 
The  Secret  of  a  Happy  Life. 

Just  to  let  thy  Father  do 

What  He  will ; 
Just  to  know  that  He  is  true 

And  be  still ; 
Just  to  follow  hour  by  hour 

As  He  leadeth ; 
Just  to  draw  the  moment's  power 

As  it  needeth ; 
Just  to  trust  Him, — that  is  alL 
Then  the  day  will  surely  be 
Peaceful,  and,  whatever  befall, 
Bright  and  blessed,  calm  and  free. 

Just  to  let  Him  speak  to  thee 

Through  His  word; 
Watching  that  His  voice  may  be 

Clearly  heard; 
Just  to  tell  Him  everything 

As  it  rises ; 
And  at  once  to  Him  to  bring 

All  surprises ; 
Just  to  listen,  and  to  stay 

Where  vou  cannot  misa  His  voice, — 
That  is  all  1     And  thus  to-day. 
Communing,  you  shall  rejoice. 

Tuesday. 
In  Prison. 

A  little  bird  I  am. 

Shut  from  the  fields  of  air ; 
And  in  my  cage  I  sit  and  sing 

To  Him  who  placed  me  there. 
Well  pleased  a  prisoner  to  be, 
Because,  my  God,  it  pleaseth  Thee. 

Naught  have  I  else  to  do, — 

I  sing  the  whole  day  long ; 
And  He  whom  most  1  love  to  please 

Doth  listen  to  my  song. 
He  caught  and  bound  ray  wandering  wing, 
But  still  He  bends  to  hear  me  sing. 

Thou  hast  an  ear  to  hear, 

A  heart  to  love  and  bless;     ^ 
And,  though  my  notes  were  e'er  so  rude. 

Thou  would*st  not  hear  the  less. 
Because  Thou  knowest,  as  they  fall, 
That  love,  sweet  love,  inspires  them  all. 

My  cage  confines  me  round, — 

Abroad  I  cannot  fly; 
But,  though  my  wing  is  closely  bound, 

Aly  heart's  at  liberty. 
My  prison  walls  cannot  control 
The  flight,  the  freedom,  of  my  soul. 
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Oh  I  it  is  good  to  soar 

These  bolts  and  bars  above, 
To  Him  whose  purpose  I  adore, 

Whose  providence  I  love, 
And  in  His  mighty  will  to  find 
The  joy,  the  freedom,  of  my  mind. 

—  Written  by  Madame  Ouiorit  when  imprisoned  in 
the  BastUe. 


Peace. 


Wednesday. 

'Tis  not  in  seeking, 

'Tis  not  in  endless  striving, 

Thy  quest  is  found. 
Be  still  and  ILsten ; 
Be  still  and  drink  the  quiet 

Of  all  around. 
Not  for  thy  crying, 
Not  for  thy  loud  beseeching. 

Will  peace  draw  near. 

Rest  with  pahns  folded ; 

Rest  with  thine  eyelids  fallen, — 

Lo  I  peace  is  here. 

—Edward  R.  Sill. 

Thursday. 
A  Perfect  Day  in  October. 

The  earth  is  wrapped  in  a  dream  of  bliss, 

In  a  rest  complete ; 
And  the  touch  of  the  air  is  like  a  kiss, 

Comforting,  sweet. 
And  the  tiny  creatures  are  singing  low 

As  a  lullaby ; 
And  the  watching  silence  doth  stir  and  glow 

As  the  wind  creeps  by. 
And  there  is  the  sun's  own  mantle  flung 

On  the  chestnut  tops. 
And  yonder  are  tangled  rainbows  hung 

With  shimmering  drops. 
And  over  the  things  so  soon  to  die 

Is  a  gentler  law, 
A  hash  of  peace  and  a  tenderer  sky 

Than  the  summer  saw. 
Open  the  windows  wide  to-day, 

Where  a  soul  may  dwell. 
In  the  heart  of  a  palace  grand  and  gay 

Or  a  prison  cell. 
Oh,  look,  ye  happy,  till  pleasure  grows 

To  a  nooler  thing ; 
Till  you  bring  your  joy,  as  the  amber  flows 

For  an  offering. 
And  look,  ye  weary,  tilT^rief  and  pain 

Transfigured  shine ; 
Rejoice  for  the  ciimson  glory's  gain. 

The  holiest  sign. 
Oh,  mourn  ye  never  that  hope  is  lost, 

That  rest  delays : 
They  are  after  summer  and  after  frost, 

These  sweetest  days. 
Often  and  often  will  skies  be  gray 

And  hearts  be  sad ; 
But  the  Ix>rd  hath  made  us  a  perfect  day, — 

Let  us  be  glad. 

—Carl  Spencer* 


Fridxy. 
Take  Heart,  S 

Take  heart  of  grace  and  look  before 

Instead  of  backward  on  the  way ; 
Wash  out  the  old  regretful  score. 

The  sori'owing  sins  of  yesterday. 
For  what's  the  world  ana  all  its  days 

But  ours  to  try  and  try  again? 
Not  ours  to  falter  on  its  ways, 

Not  ours  to  fling  aside  for  pain. 
Take  heart  of  grace,  then,  day  by  day ; 

Take  heart  of  grace,  and  sing  each  mom, 

"To-day's  to-day,  not  yesterday. 

And  all  the  world  is  newly  born." 

—Nora  Perry. 

Saturday. 


Light  and  Life. 

*'Tlie  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation:  whom 
shall  I  fear?  the  LoraJs  the  strength  of  my  life;  of 
whom  shall  I  be  afraid?**— Psalm  xxvli.  1. 

Life's  Fountain  is  with  Thee,  0  Lord, 

From  Thee  its  springs  arise ; 
They  issue  from  the  rainbowed  throne 

Within  the  starry  skies. 
In  Thee  alone  our  being  is ; 

In  Thee  we  live  and  move ; 
Refresh  us  daily  with  the  streams 

That  flow  from  heaven  above. 
The  living  waters  to  us  give, 

Rich  showers  of  grace  outpour ;  • 
Unseal  for  us  the  springing  well. 

That  we  may  thirst  no  more. 
All  that  we  need  is  hid  in  Thee, — 

Peace,  pardon,  light,  and  life ; 
Strength  for  the  battle  that  we  wage, 

And  victory  in  the  strife. 
O  Morning  Star  I  the  darkness  break, 

And  chase  the  night  away : 

O  Sun  of  Righteousness,  arise. 

And  usher  in  the  day ! 

—Charlee  D,  Bell. 


TEMPERANCE  NOTES. 


The  proceedings  of  the  Tenth  National 
Temperance  Convention  held  at  Saratoga 
last  July  have  been  printed  in  full  in  a 
pamphlet  of  two  hundred  pages,  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  National  Temperance  Soci- 
ety, 58  Reade  Street,  New  York,  at  a  cost  of 
25  cents.  It  is  well  worth  the  price  to 
secure  Mrs.  Livermore's  admirable  paper 
upon  "Woman^B  Work  in  the  Temperance 
Reform,"  from  which  the  following  para- 
graphs are  taken: — 

''If  the  wealthier  classes,  and  those  who 
are  included  in  what  is  called  ^good  soci- 
ety,^ would  banish  wine  and  all  intoxicat- 
ing beverages  from  their  social  gatherings, 
and  also  from  their  households,  the  effect  on 
the  humbler  classes  below  them  would  be  of 
incalculable  benefit." 

"The  scepticism  prevalent  in  the  com- 
munity which  assumes  that,  because  drunk- 
enness has  always  been  the  bane  of  the  world, 
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it  always  will  be,  paralyzes  the  efforts  of 
large  numbers  of  good  people.  The  same 
imbelief  formerly  prevailed  concerning 
slavery  which  existed  among  all  civilized 
nations  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  which  now  is  nearing  extinc- 
tion. ^Consistent  truth  and  goodness  will 
assuredly,  in  the  end,  overcome  everything,  ^ 
said  Coleridge ;  and  history  teaches  us  that, 
4n  the  long  run,  the  right  comes  upper- 
most, and  Justice  is  done.  *  There  is  ne^ed 
to  workers  in  the  temperance  reform  an  un- 
shaken and  ever-present  faith  in  God,  and 
that  he  works  for  righteousness, — a  convic- 
tion that  whoever  stands  for  the  right  and 
opposes  the  wrong  is  a  co-worker  with  God, 
and  takes  on  something  of  his  omnipotence, 
and  can  never  therefore  be  ultimately  de- 
feated. " 

The  fact  that  the  German  emperor  is 
giving  serious  consideration  to  a  new  bill 
for  the  suppression  of  drunkenness  is  signifi- 
cant. In  the  first  place,  it  proves  that  the 
evil  of  intemperance  in  beer-drinking  Ger- 
many is  greater  than  many  have  supposed, 
— a  fact  which  appears  also  from  this :  that 
the  German  government  has  begun  an  in- 
quiry in  regard  to  the  use  of  impure  spirits, 
and  "  how  far  these  may  be  regarded  as  lead- 
ing to  crime."  Germany  is  certainly  suffer- 
ing from  drunkenness,  and  the  German  Em- 
peror and  his  ministers  propose  to  present 
this  bill  to  the  Keichstag. 

The  bill  contains  many  restrictions  upon 
the  sale  of  liquors,  one  of  which  is  the  re- 
quirement that  every  ordinary  bar-room  shall 
furnish  food  with  the  liquor, — a  provision 
recently  repealed  in  Massachusetts. 

The  saloon-keeper  is  "to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  hinder  the  abuse  of  spirituous 
liquors," — not  to  sell  to  any  person  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  nor  to  intoxicated 
persons,  nor  to  any  one  who  has  within 
three  years  been  punished  as  a  confirmed 
drunkard.  These  provisions  certainly  show 
great  confidence  in  the  good  intentions  of 
the  liquor-seller.  He  is  to  see  that  drunken 
persons  are  conducted  to  their  homes  or 
handed  over  to  the  police,  nor  may  he  sell 
on  credit.  This  is  all  significant,  as  show- 
ing a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  to 
check  the  evils  of  intemperance,  even  if  he 
may  not  have  chosen  always  very  practical 
means.  In  regard  to  habitual  drunkards, 
the  bill  provides  that  "a  man  who,  on 
account  of  drunken  habits,  is  unable  to 
manage  his  affairs,  or  who,  by  his  conduct, 
threatens  to  bring  his  family  into  want  or 
to  endanger  the  safety  of  others,  may  be 
placed  under  a  guardian,  and  that  this 
guardian  may,  with  the  consent  of  a  court, 
place  his  ward  in  an  asylum  for  inebriates." 

A  preliminary  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  operations  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Department,  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1801,  gives  the 
ftggr^ftte  collections  from  distilled  spirits  as 
$83,335,063,  an  increase  of  $1,648,588;  from 


fermented  liquors,  $28,565,130,  an  increfise 
of  $2,556,595.  The  total  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  of  all  kinds  produced  during 
the  year  upon  which  internal  revenue  tax 
was  paid  was  87,473,798  gallons,  an  aggre- 
gate increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
3,430,462  gallons.  Of  fermented  liquors  the 
production  was  30,478,192  barrels,  nearly 
half  a  barrel  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country,  and  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year  of  2,916,248  barrels.— 
Temperance  Advocate, 

A  ship  laden  with  $60,000'8  worth  of  New 
England  rum  left  Boston  for  an  African 
port  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  is  but  one  in- 
stance of  what  goes  on  as  a  regular  trade. 
There  are  nine  distilleries  in  Massachusetts, 
seven  within  five  miles  of  Boston.  Each 
has  an  average  output  of  from  75  to  100  bar- 
rels. A  great  deal  of  this  rum  is  sent  to  the 
West  and  the  tobacco  districts  of  the  South. 
Very  little  comparatively  is  consumed  in 
New  England,  her  ]5eople  preferring  whis- 
key. The  stuff  which  is  sent  to  Africa  is  of 
the  cheapest  sort,  and  its  baneful  work  i< 
going  on  year  -after  year.  How  much  longer 
shall  this  stain  of  dishonor  rest  upon  New 
England ^s  fair  fame?  is  a  question  which  it 
behooves  every  one  of  her  loyal  children  to 
ponder  earnestly. — Boston  Traveller. 

C.  R.  Eliot. 
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TALENTS. 

A  Paper  read  h^ore  the  OuUd  at 
Exeter,  N.ff. 

Some  one  is  thinking,  ''This  subject  has 
little  interest  for  me,  for  I  have  no  talents.*^ 

Let  us  see  what  a  talent  or  talents  are ; 
and,  thinking  again,  I  am  sure  you  will  find 
you  are  not  talentless. 

The  definition  of  the  word  ''talent"  is  a 
particular  faculty  or  natural  gift  in  any 
direction,  and  said  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
Scriptural  parable  of  the  talents,  the  story 
of  which  is  familiar  to  us  all. 

We  are  too  prone  to  think  that  to  be  tal- 
ented is  something  great,  like  Mozart's 
talent  for  music  or  Raphaers  for  painting. 
We  can  in  a  short  time  count  the  wonderful 
men  and  women  of  great  talent ;  but  what 
of  the  millions  and  millions  that  remain,— 
has  God  made  them  talentless? 

No:  it  is  only  that  those  we  speak  of  are 
the  wonderfully  gifted, —those  of  the  fi^e 
talents ;  while  we,  the  mass,  are  those  of  the 
two  talents,  or  even  one. 

Generally,  talents  in  themselves  are  not 
such  remarkable  gifts:  it  is  the  man  or 
woman  that  owns  the  talent  that  makes  it 
wonderful. 

First  comes  the  talent;  then,  as  limita- 
tions, first,  the  will,  second,  the  moral 
power,  and,  third,  physical  strength. 

But  why  are  talents  given  us?    Is  it  that 
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we  may  have  an  easier  time  in  this  world, 
— that,  after  we  find  our  talent,  we  can  rest 
on  having  that  alone? 

Jeans  said,  "  For  nnto  every  one  that  hath 
shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abon- 
dance ;  but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be 
taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath. "  We 
see  that  talents  are  given  us  as  incentives  to 
bring  out  our  will,  courage,  and  strength. 
In  this  parable  of  the  talents  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  of  course  money  was  meant; 
bat  we  take  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  kind 
we  are  speaking  of  to-night.  We  add  to  or 
double  our  talents,  if  we  make  the  most  of 
what  has  been  given,  even  though  it  seems 
very  insignificant  to  us. 

Christ  teaches  us  it  is  not  the  greater  or 
the  less  talent  we  have,  but  the  fidelity  with 
which  we  guard  and  improve  it. 

How  many  make  the  most  of  their  talents, 
and,  again,  how  many  abuse  them!  We 
often  hear  of  talented  men  as  forgers,  drunk- 
ards, and  criminals:  their  talents  were 
abused. 

Let  us  mention  a  few  things  generally 
spoken  of  as  talents.  We  say  such  a  one 
has  a  talent  for  music,  art,  science,  medi- 
cine, writing ;  but  we  do  not  mention  one- 
hundredth  part  of  the  talents  God  bestows 
on  his  children.  There  are  many  gifts 
which  I  feel  sure  come  under  the  list  of 
talents  which  are  not  generally  regarded  as 
such. 

But  let  us  first  look  into  the  way  in 
which  some  who  have  received  five  talents 
have  used  them.  "  To  those  who  are  given 
much,  of  such  much  is  required."  Milton 
felt  this  when,  in  his  blind  agony,  his 
poetic  soul  cried, — 

*^  And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide, 
Lodged   with  me   useless,    though  my  soul 

more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  he,  returning,  chide." 

In  Milton  we  have  an  example  of  talent 
first  and  unmistakable.  The  strong  will 
laughed  at  blindness,  his  moral  courage  kept 
him  noble  and  pure;  but  lastly  came  the 
physical  weakness  with  which  he  had  to 
contend. 

Goethe  was  a  man  of  five  talents;  but 
how  morally  crippled  he  was ! 

Edgar  AUan  Poe  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  America's  greatest  poets:  his  talent  was 
great,  but  he  lacked  a  strong  will,  was  mor- 
ally and  physically  weak.  Mozart  was  truly 
great :  his  glorious  talent,  strong  will  power, 
moral  courage,  and  physical  strength,  all 
worked  in  harmony;  and,  in  reading  his 
biography,  one  feels  almost  as  though  he 
were  reading  a  beautiful  poem.       \ 

Alexander  Pope  was  wanting  in  the  last, 
but  by  no  means  the  least,  of  these  talents ; 
that  is,  physical  strength. 

His  body  was  frail  and  misshapen,  and 
his  sufferings,  of  course,  had  their  effect  on 
his  mind.  Hence  he  was  quite  liable  to  be 
fretful  and  peevish;  but  he  had  a  strong 


will,  and  manfully  did  what  he  could  with 
his  talent. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  young  woman  who 
had,  as  we  say,  a  wonderful  talent  for 
music.  She  could  reproduce  the  air  on  the 
piano  of  anything  she  heard,  however  diffi- 
cult; but  she  knew  nothing  of  technique, 
and  lacked  the  will  power  to  persevere,  was 
vain  of  her  talent,  and  neglected  her  oppor- 
tunities. Her  teacher  told  me  she  was  her 
poorest  scholar,  but  ought  to  be  her  most 
brilliant. 

What  was  the  result?  Her  talent  was 
wasted,  her  education  neglected,  and  she  has 
nothing  to  turn  to  but  plain  sewing  by 
which  to  earn  her  livelihood. 

We  frequently  read  of  a  man's  best  work 
being  done  at  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  or  even 
eighty. 

"  Cato  learned  Greek  at  eighty ;  Sophocles 
Wrote  his  grand  (Edipus,  and  Slmonides 
Bore  off  the  prize  of  verse  from  his  com- 
peers. 
When  each  had.  numbered  more  than  four- 
score years. 
And  Theophrastus,  at  fourscore  and  ten. 
Had  but  begun  his  *"  Characters  of  Men. ' 
Chaucer  at  Woodstock  with  the  nightingales, 
At  sixty,  wrote  the  ^Canterbury  Tales' ; 
Goethe  at  Weimar,  tolling  to  the  last. 
Completed  *  Faust'  when  eighty  years  were 
past. " 

If  they  had  seen  their  talent  at  once,  per- 
haps they  had  never  become  famous:  it  was 
the  working  up,  step  by  step,  until  the  pre- 
cious talent  was  found  a  crown  to  faithful 
labors. 

Dorothea  L.  Dix  spent  her  life  in  alleviat- 
ing the  sufferings  of  the  insane.  She  had 
been  heard  to  say  that  she  felt  it  her  duty, 
as  she  had  no  special  aim  in  life ;  but  was 
this  not  a  talent,  and  by  faithful  labor  did 
she  not  double  her  talent,  and  could  she  not 
say  to  her  Master,  "Thou  gavest  me  two 
talents :  I  bring  thee  four"?  And  many  an- 
other equally  as  noble, — 

"Who  said  not  to  their  Lord,  as  if  afraid, 
^Here  is  thy  talent  in  a  napkin  laid' ; 
But  labored  in  their  sphere,  as  men  who  live 
In  the  delight  that  work  alone  can  give. 
Peace  be  to  them,  eternal  peace  and  rest. 
And  a  fulfilment  of  the  great  behest, 
*"  Ye  have  been  faithful  over  a  few  things : 
Over  ten  cities  shall  ye  reign  as  kings. '" 

How  many  of  our  wealthy  and  influential 
citizens  that  we  daily  read  or  hear  about, 
started  with  nothing,  with  no  talent  visible 
but  strength  of  body  and  mind !  A  deter- 
mination to  succeed  has  finally  gained  them 
the  top  round  of  the  ladder  of  success,  and 
the  world  speaks  of  them  as  our  men  of 
talent  and  genius. 

Many  years  ago  a  poor  boy  living  in  In- 
diana was  very  ambitious  for  an  education. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  received  but 
one  year's  schooling,  and  his  library  con- 
sisted of  six  volumes:  he  gradually  worked 
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his  way  along,  studying  evenings  and  work- 
ing either  on  a  farm  or  in  a  store  during 
the  day.  Later  he  supported  himself  by 
land-surveying,  meanwhile  studying  law; 
and  in  this  way,  step  by  step,  with  strong 
will,  moral  courage,  and  physical  strength, 
he  became  a  man  of  five  talents. 

As  we  generally  think  of  talents,  few  pos- 
sess them;  but,  as  we  study  what  talent 
means,  I  feel  sure  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  the  man  or  woman  who  has  not  at  least 
one  talent. 

"Remember,  every  man  he  made 
Is  different,  has  some  deed  to  do, 
Some  work  to  work.     Be  undismayed  : 
Though  thine  be  humble,  do  it,  too." 

Annie  Stevens. 

We  found  considerable  interest  in  the 
guild  movement  at  the  National  Conference. 
Quite  a  number  of  ministers  are  thinking  of 
forming  guilds.  In  the  meeting  in  which 
the  subject  of  "Our  Young  People"  was  dis- 
cussed Rev.  Ihomas  R.  Slicer  strongly  pre- 
sented the  need  of  "religious  nurture."  But 
we  feel  that  many  are  waiting  for  definite 
information  and  suggestion  in  regard  to  the 
actual  formation  and  conduct  of  young  peo- 
ple's religious  societies. 

With  a  view  to  meet  such  a  need,  Rev. 
G.  W.  Cooke  has  suggested  that  the  subject 
be  presented  to  our  local  conferences,  and 
steps  toward  that  end  have  already  been 
taken.  Several  speakers  will  doubtless  be 
at  the  service  of  the  conferences  to  give  in 
brief  presentation  the  facts  and  make  such 
appeal  as  seems  fitting.  We  hope  for  good 
results. 

The  committee  on  the  project  of  found- 
ing a  guild  paper  is  as  follows :  Rev.  W.  H. 
Fish,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Wesley  Martyne,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Rodman,  Miss  Kate  L.  Brown,  and  Rev. 
C.  F.  Abbott.  These  are  to  meet  Monday, 
October  5,  at  the  A.  U.  A.  Building,  Room 
11,  at  ten  o'clock.  The  question  of  mak- 
ing the  plan  include  all  the  interests  of 
young  people  will  be  considered. 

B.  R.  BuLKKLEY,  President, 
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The  Western  Unitarian  Sunday  School 
Society  has  just  begxm  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  weekly  lesson  leaflets,  by  Rev. 
J.  C.  Learned  of  St.  Louis,  on  "Religions 
of  the  Older  World."  The  price  is  50  cents 
a  hundred.  Address  175  Dearborn,  Street, 
Chicago. 

The  Student  Publishing  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  have  in  press  "Bibles  within  the 
Bible,"  being  the  text  of  Genesis  and  the 
first  twenty  chapters  of  Exodus  according 
to  the  Revised  Version,  in  varieties  of  type 
to  exhibit  the  constituent  sources  according 
to  the  analysis  of  the  best  critics,  with  notes 
explanatory  of  the  processes  of  redaction. 
The  author  is  Rev.  B.  W.  Bacon. 


Roberts  Brothers,  Boston,  are  issuing 
three  books  of  special  interest  to  Unita- 
rians ;  namely,  a  volume  of  sermons  by  Dr. 
F.  H.  Hedge,  a  volume  of  sermons  by  Rev. 
II.  W.  Foote,  entitled  "The  Lord's  Prayer," 
and  a  book  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Bixby,  entitled 
"The  Crisis  of  Morals, "a  criticism  of  Spen- 
cer's theory  of  ethics. 

The  London  Inquirer  announces  that  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's  new  novel  "David"  will 
be  issued  by  Macmillan  &  Co.  in  November 
in  England  and  America. 

The  third  volume  of  Renan's  "History  of 
the  People  of  Israel"  is  just  issued  by  Rob- 
erts Brothers. 

The  Century  Magazine  will  celebrate  the 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  America  by  publishing  a  "Life  of  Colum- 
bus," written  especially  for  that  magazine 
by  Emilio  Castelar,  the  famous  Spanish  ora- 
tor, statesman,  and  author. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Crowe  is  printing  in  the  Cni- 
versalist  Monthly  a  series  of  very  interesting 
sermons  on  "Phases  of  Religion  in  America." 
The  subjects  of  the  separate  sermons  are: 
"Puritanism;  or.  The  Religion  of  the 
Book";  "Methodism;  or.  The  Religion  of 
Experience";  "Catholics  and  Episcopalians; 
or,  The  Religion  of  Symbolism";  "Univer- 
salism;  or.  The  Book  against  the  Book"; 
"  Unitarianism ;  or.  The  New  Basis, — Hu- 
manity against  Tradition";  "Christian  The- 
ism; or.  The  Revolt  from  the  Materialistic 
Revolt";  "The  Consensus  of  Reason;  or, 
The  Religion  of  Eclecticism";  "Sph-ilual- 
ism;  or.  The  Religion  of  Demonstration"; 
"Ethical  Culture;  or.  The  Religion  of  Ag- 
nosticism"; "Reform  within  the  Churches; 
or,  The  Growing  Denial  of  Creeds";  "What 
is  the  Outlook?" 

Persons  who  believe  that  the  work  of 
social  purity  is  important,  and  that  the 
White  Cross  movement  is  one  that  has  not 
been  inaugurated  any  too  soon,  may  well 
subscribe  for  the  Philanthropist,  an  excel- 
lently conducted  monthly  published  in  New 
York  (P.O.  Box  2554).  The  editors  are 
Aaron  M.  Powell  and  Mrs.  Anna  Rice 
Powell,  two  of  the  wisest  and  ablest  workers 
in  this  cause  that  we  have  in  this  country. 
The  price  is  only  50  cents  a  year.  Send, 
also,  to  the  same  address  for  literature  on 
the  subject  in  pamphlet  form. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  in  prepara- 
tion a  series  of  concise  biographies  of  the 
men  whose  systems  have  marked  successive 
stages  in  the  progress  of  education,  from 
Aristotle  to  Dr.  Arnold.  It  will  be  edited 
by  Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Colum- 
bia. Mr.  Thomas  Davidson  will  undertake 
Aristotle;  J.  G.  Fitch,  Pestalozzi ;  J. 
Courthope  Bowen,  Froebel;  Prof.  Butler, 
Horace  Mann. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  letters  from  Japan 
will  be  published  in  London  and  New  York 
by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  under  the  title 
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of  ''Seas  and  liands."  They  will  appear 
very  soon,  and  will  be  elaborately  illustrated 
from  photc^raphs.  The  same  firm  have  in 
press  "Anthropological  Religion,"  by  Prof. 
Max  MuUer,  the  Gifford  Lectures  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Glasgow  early  this 
year. 

"  The  Moral  and  Religious  Development  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,"  by  Dr.  Edward  Fliigel  of 
the  University  of  Leipzig,  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Miss  Jessica  G.  Tyler, 
and  will  be  publish^  this  month  by  M.  L. 
Holbrook  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  work  is 
believed  to  be  the  most  valuable  study  of 
Carlyle  that  has  yet  been  made. 

We  are  requested  to  announce  that  the 
office  of  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred 
Literature  has  been  removed  from  New 
Haven  to  Chicago,  and  will  be  located  here- 
after at  301  Fifty-fifth  Street,  in  the  last- 
named  city.  All  mail  intended  for  the  In- 
stitute, for  Prof.  W.  R.  Harper,  or  for  the 
American  Publication  Society  of  Hebrew, 
should  be  addressed  as  above. 

Kev.  S.  Fletcher  Williams  of  Scarbor- 
ough, Eng.,  from  whose  pen  we  print  in  this 
issue  the  first  of  two  articles  on  "  Jerome  of 
Prague  and  John  Huss, "  was  for  some  years 
the  editor  of  the  Unitarian  Herald,  and  is 
the  author  of  several  books.  He  is  some- 
what known  on  this  side  by  articles  in  the 
Unitarian  Review  and  Christian  Register, 
His  present  contribution  is  his  first  to  the 
Unitarian;  but  we  hope  it  will  not  be  the 
last. 

A  bound  volume  of  Western  Unitarian 
pamphlets  of  the  years  1886-87  has  been 
placed  by  the  editor  of  the  Unitarian  in  the 
A.  U.  A.  Historical  Library,  Boston,  the 
library  of  the  Meadville  Theological  School, 
and  the  library  of  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School.  The  volume  contains  the  following 
pamphlets:  "The  Issue  In  the  West,"  by 
J.  T.  Sunderland ;  the  "  Statement"  prepared 
at  Lake  wood,  Chautauqua,  and  signed  by 
Dr.  Livermore,  Dr.  Peabody,  and  others; 
the  "Open  Letter  to  the  Unitarians  of  the 
West,"  published  by  the  Western  Unitarian 
Association ;  "  The  Problem  of  Fellowship  in 
Religion,"  by  Rev.  A.  N.  Alcott;  "The 
Ethical  Basis  Movement:  Its  Motive  and 
Argument,"  signed  by  C.  A.  A.,  S.  C.  B., 
and  H.  W.  F. ;  "What  is  Unitarianism?" 
signed  by  Charles  A.  Allen  and  nine  other 
Unitarian  ministers;  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Unitarian  Christianity,"  issued  by  the 
Western  Unitarian  Association,  containing 
a  sermon  by  James  Freeman  Clarke  on 
"The  Western  Conference  Position,"  and 
articles  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Barber  and  others; 
and  two  circular  letters,  one  to  the  members 
of  the  Women  ^s  Western  Conference  and 
the  other  to  the  members  of  the  Women  *s 
Auxiliary  Conference,  by  Mrs.  Eliza  R. 
Sunderland.  It  is  believed  that  these  pam- 
phlets are  all  of  permanent  historical  in- 
terest. 


Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick  says  of  "Phi- 
lomythus,"  Dr.  E.  A.  Abbott^s  able  discus- 
sion of  Cardinal  Newman ^s  "Essay  on  Eccle- 
siastical Miracles":  "No  study  of  Cardinal 
Newman  will  hereafter  be  complete  that 
does  not  include  this  vigorous  contribution 
to  a  right  understanding  of  his  logical  pro- 
cedure. It  is  a  needful  counterblast  to  the 
chorus  of  indiscriminate  praise  which  has 
resoimded  in  the  CardinaPs  honor  since  bis 
death,  with  only  here  and  there  a  discordant 
voice  calling  a  halt  to  the  too  hasty  conclu- 
sions of  the  eulogists,  the  most  of  whom  do 
little  more  than  echo  a  few  leading  pane- 
gyrics. It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any 
sincere  and  honest  person,  though  he  were  a 
devout  Roman  Catholic,  could  read  this  book 
without  being  convinced  that  Newman  was 
a  master  of  the  art  of  self-deceit ;  that,  for 
all  his  brilliant  dialectic,  he  was  no  searcher 
for  the  truth,  but  merely  a  searcher  for  in- 
genious excuses  for  foregone  conclusions 
which  he  was  l>ound  to  come  to  at  all  haz- 
ards. In  the  range  of  intellectual  effort,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  another  mind 
so  daringly  and  shamefully  sophistical  as 
Newman ^s  can  be  found." 

The  firm  of  James  Clarke  &  Co.  of  Lon- 
don, publishers  of  the  Christian  World,  an- 
nounce that  on  October  15  they  will  publish 
the  first  issue  of  a  monthly  review  of  relig- 
ious intelligence,  to  be  called  The  Review 
of  the  Churches.  Its  general  plan  will  be 
something  like  that  of  Mr.  Stead *s  Review 
of  Reviews,  and  it  will  do  all  in  its  power 
to  promote  ultimate  Christian  unity.  The 
acting  editor  will  be  Rev.  H.  S.  Lunn ;  and 
the  publishers  have  secured  for  special 
editors  the  following  gentlemen :  Yen.  Arch- 
deacon Farrar,  D.D.  (Anglican)  ;  Rev.  Don- 
ald Fraser,  D.D.  (Presbyterian) ;  Rev.  John 
Clifford,  D.D.  (Baptist);  Rev.  John  Mac- 
kennal,  D.D.  (Cougregationalist)  ;  P.  W. 
Bunting,  M.A.  (Methodist).  This  is  all 
very  good ;  but  why  has  not  Stopford  Brooke 
or  Prof.  Estlin  Carpenter  or  Philip  Wick- 
steed,  or  some  other  competent  person,  been 
secured  to  represent  the  Unitarians  and  Free 
Christians  of  England? 


THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


We  name  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews  of 
the  month: — 

The  Arena  (September). 

The  Newer  Heresies.  By  Rev.  George  C. 
Lorrimer. 

Fashion's  Slaves.     By  B.  O.  Flower. 

Another  View  of  Newman.  By  William 
M.  Salter. 

The  Old  and  New  Testament  Student  (Sep- 
tember) . 

The  Modern  Jew  and  his  Synagogue.  By 
Prof.  T.  W.  Davies.  . 
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Scribner'^s  Magazine  (September). 

Our  American  Homes.  By  John  R. 
Spears. 

The  City  of  the  Sacred  Bo-tree.  By 
James  Ricalton. 

Browning's  Asolo.     By  Felix  Moscheles. 

Neuo  England  Magazine  (September). 

The  University  of  California.  By  Charles 
n.  Shinn. 

The  French-Canadian  Peasantry.  By 
Prosper  Bender. 

The  Beview  of  Reviews  (September). 

At  "The  Cross-roads  of  the  Pacific."  By 
Sereno  E.  Bishop. 

The  Working-girls  of  Chicago.  By  Kath- 
erine  A.  Jones. 

The  Unitarian  Rcvieio  (September). 

The  Peace  of  the  Church.  By  William 
Everett. 

The  Higher  Individualism.  By  Nicholas 
P.  Oilman. 

The  Andover  Review  (September). 

Criticism  versus  Ecclesiastlcism.  By 
Rev.  Stewart  Means. 

Some  Experiments  worth  Trying  in  the 
Ministry.     By  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon. 

The  Challenge  of  Life.  By  Rev.  Chaun- 
cey  B.  Brewster. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  (September). 

A  Study  of  Analogy.    By  John  Burroughs. 

An  Innocent  Life.  By  Lillie  B.  Chace 
Wyman. 

Courts  of  Conciliation.  By  Nicolay  Grev- 
stad. 

Lend  a  Hand  (September). 

The  Neglected  Classes.     By  E.  E.  Hale. 
Postal   Savings   Banks.     By    Charles    £. 
Buell.        

NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD. 

[News  items  are  solicited  from  all  our  ministers 
and  other  workers.  Offend  them  to  the  Editob  of 
TheUkitahian,  141  Franklin  St.,  BosTOVp  be/ore 
the  19th  0/  the  month.] 

Rev.  M.  F.  Dryden  of  AJlegheny,  Penn., 
formerly  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  having  asked  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Unitarian  fellowship,  and  having 
furnished  satisfactory  proof  that  he  is  well 
fitted  to  do  good  service  in  our  ministry  and 
is  eminently  worthy  of  our  recognition,  is 
hereby  cordially  commended  to  the  confi- 
dence of  our  churches  and  the  fellowship  of 
our  ministers. 

D.  W.  Morehouse, 
S.  H.  Camp, 
Geo.  L.  Caky, 
Committee  on  Fellowsfiip. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — The  Sunday-school 
of  the  Unitarian  church  here  is  to  devote  the 
year  to  stay-at-home  travel  through  Pales- 
tine.    In  the  first  lesBon  the  whole  school 


was  taken  by  steamer  to  Joppa,  and  the 
journey  up  and  down  the  Holy  Land  began. 
The  aim  will  be  to  find  out  everything  pos- 
sible about  the  land  and  its  historic  places, 
connecting  with  each  place  the  important 
characters  who  have  lived  there  and  the  im- 
portant events  that  have  occurred  there. 
Several  adult  classes,  including  one  or  two 
of  college  students,  have  been  oi^^uiized  to 
join  in  the  work.  There  will  also  be  a 
large  students*  class  in  a  study,  to  nm 
through  the  entire  year,  of  the  great  relig- 
ions of  the  world  outside  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity. 

Ayer,  Mass. — Greorge  E.  Littlefield  of  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  Cambridge,  has 
been  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
church  here.  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale 
preached  the  sermon,  and  Rev.  Joshua 
Young  of  Groton  made  the  ordination  prayer. 
The  charge  to  the  minister  was  by  Rev. 
Grindall  Reynolds  of  Concord,  the  address 
to  the  people  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Moors  of  Green- 
field, and  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  was 
extended  by  Rev.  E.  J.  Prescott  of  Little- 
ton. About  thirty  Massachusetts  churches 
were  represented  by  ministers  and  del^ates. 

Baraboo,  "Wia. — A  correspondent  writes: 
"Cast  down,  but  not  destroyed,  we  are  ral- 
lying again.  Our  debt,  that  has  been  a 
millstone  to  us,  we  are  bound  to  pay  soon. 
The  ladies  have  met,  and  are  determined  to 
do  their  part.  There  is  a  paper  out  for 
subscriptions.  Our  longing  desire  is  that, 
when  Mr.  Forbush  comes,  we  shall  be  able 
to  see  our  way  clear  for  a  minister.'^ 

Bloomfield,  la. — The  South-eastern  Iowa 
Association  of  Universalists  met  in  annual 
session  in  this  beautiful  little  city  September 
8,  9,  and  10 ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  gathering 
was  most  delightful.  The  societies  repre- 
sented were  Bloomfield,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  Keokuk  (Unitarian). 
The  services  were  in  charge  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  and  Keokuk  ministers,  Messrs. 
Palmer  and  Pratt ;  and  the  interest  increased 
until  the  closing  hour  was  regretfully 
reached. 

The  Bloomfield  society  have  thoroughly 
rebuilt  their  church  during  the  summer,  and 
now  have  as  cosey  and  homelike  a  room  in 
which  to  worship  as  any  liberal  church  in 
Iowa.  They  are  few,  but  devoted,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  until  their  church 
was  closed  for  repairs,  the  Sunday-school 
had  not  missed  a  session  in  eighteen  years. 
They  have  no  minister  at  present,  but  are 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  {Mtstor  at 
Keokuk. 

Boston  and  Vloinity. — The  most  in- 
tensely interesting  though  by  no  means  the 
most  pleasant  item  of  Unitarian  news  here 
is  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Brooke  Herford, 
D.D.,  from  the  pulpit  of  Arlington  Street 
Church.  Dr.  Herford  resigns  his  position 
here,  the  most  influential  in  the  denomina- 
tion, solely,  as  he  tells  his  prudential  com- 
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mittee,  in  a  letter  dated  September  25, 
*<  from  a  sense  of  duty  which  compels  me  to 
this  change."  It  is  mighty  hard  for  any  of 
us  who  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
extensiveness  and  the  intensiveness  of  Mr. 
Herford's  influence  here  to  admit  that  any 
louder  call  for  the  uplift  of  his  voice,  the 
outlook  of  his  clear  judgment,  or  the  stir  of 
his  magnetic  presence,  could  come  from  any 
quarter  of  the  ciyilized  globe  than  already 
demands  him  here,  in  the  centre  of  Amer- 
ican Unitarianism.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  equally  impossible  for  any  Unitarian  Bos- 
tonian  to  understand  how  any  position  can 
offer  greater  attractiveuess,  either  socially, 
intellectually,  or  in  any  other  way,  than  that 
of  minister  to  the  church  of  Channing  in 
the  city  which  indisputably  claims  to  be  the 
capital  of  American  culture.  We  are,  how- 
ever, compelled  to  accept  the  fact,  regret- 
fully feeling,  as  Mr.  Herford  himself  feels, 
that  the  very  thought  of  parting  is  a  heart- 
wrench. 

— ^Dr.  A.  A.  Miner  of  the  Columbus  Avenue 
Universalist  Church  is  to  remain,  the  soci- 
ety having  voted  to  give  him  an  assistant 
who  is  to  take  the  burden  of  work  from  Dr. 
Miner's  shoulders. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. — This  society,  which 
visibly  demonstrates  that  a  practicable  union 
between  the  different;  branches  of  the  liberal 
church  is  not  a  difficult  thing,  has  entered 
upon  its  programme  of  fall  and  winter  work 
with  commendable  zeal.  The  audiences  are 
larger  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church,  and  the  various  parish 
committees  are  zealously  at  work  in  their 
several  fields.  Kev.  J.  H.  Palmer  still  re- 
maina  to  minister  to  the  people,  and  is  full 
of  words  of  praise  for  the  hearty  response 
they  render  to  the  demands  which  he  makes 
upon  them. 

Pall-  River,  Mass. — Rev.  Arthur  M. 
Knapp  is  to  preach  here  for  the  next  three 
months. 

Fitobburg,  Mass.— Rev.  Walter  F.  Green- 
man  was  Lostalied  as  pastor  of  the  Fitchburg 
Unitarian  church  September  2.  A  reception 
was  held  at  five  o^clock,  and  supper  at  six 
o'clock.  The  sermon  was  by  Rev.  £.  A. 
Horton  of  Boston,  and  charge  to  the  people 
by  Rev.  W.  H.  Pierson  of  Somerville,  late 
pastor  of  this  church.  Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers 
and  Rev.  A.  M.  Lord  also  took  part  in  the 
services. 

Keokuk,  la.— The  calling  of  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  Pratt  to  the  pastorate  of  this  historic 
church  seems  to  be  fully  justified  by  the  re- 
sults. The  audiences  are  constantly  grow- 
ing, the  Sunday-school  is  vigorous,  and  an 
aggressive,  a  hopeful  spirit  is  everywhere 
manifest  that  promises  much  for  the  near 
future.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  the  cause  of 
liberal  Christianity  In  the  entire  State  to 
know  that  this  church  of  blessed  memories 
is  again  in  the  front  rank  with  those  who 


work  that  the  will  of  God  may  be  done  in 
the  earth. 

Manistee,  Mich.— Rev.  A.  W.  Gould 
•preached  his  farewell  sermon  the  last  Sun- 
day in  August,  and  on  Monday  evening  a 
parting  reception  was  given  him  by  his  peo- 
ple to  whom  he  has  much  endeared  himself. 
He  goes  to  Hinsdale,  111. 

Marblehead,  Mas8.-ARev.  J.  B.  Bamhill 
has  been  delivering  a  series  of  discourses  at 
the  Unitarian  church  on  "  Some  Prophets  of 
our  Modem  World,"  including  in  the  list 
Mazzini,  Shelley,  Parker,  Carlyle,  Chan- 
ning, Ruskin,  Goethe,  Newman,  Emerson, 
Martlneau,  Priestley,  George  Eliot,  and 
Browning.  The  lesson  the  preacher  has  en- 
deavored to  impress  through  all  has  been 
that  God's  inspiration  is  present,  perpetual, 
eternal,  not  a  thing  of  the  past  merely. 


George  L.  Cary 

Meadville  The- 

meeting  of  the 

with  forty  stu- 

Divinity   Hall 


Meadville,  Fenn.— Prof, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
ological  School  at  the  last 
trustees.  The  school  opens 
dents,  every  dormitory  in 
being  occupied. 

Middleboro,  Mass. —  The  Middleboro 
Gazette  prints  a  stirring  sermon  by  Rev. 
W.  H.  Ramsay  on  "Saving  the  Lost."  This 
was  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  regular  ser- 
vice in  the  new  and  beautiful  Unity  Church, 
which  was  dedicated  September  2. 

Oakland,  Cal.— The  beautiful  new  re- 
ligious home  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church 
here  was  dedicated  in  the  presence  of  a 
crowded  congregation  on  the  evening  of 
September  6.  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  of  Boston 
preached  the  sermon.  Rev.  Horatio  Steb- 
bins,  D.D.,  offered  the  prayer  of  dedica- 
tion, and  many  neighboring  ministers  took 
part  in  the  proceedings. 

Pacific  Coast.— The  Pacific  Coast 
Women *s  Unitarian  Conference  has  been 
working  on  quietly  and  steadily  for  a  year, 
and  now  comprises  six  branches, — in  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  San  Jos^,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Diego.  The  annual  meet- 
ing takes  place  in  Los  Angeles  in  October, 
in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  general  Pacific  Coast  Conference. 
— Dr.  Horatio  Stebbins  of  San  Francisco 
was  the  only  Unitarian  minister  of  this 
region  who  went  East  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Unitarian  Conference  in 
Saratoga.  Pressing  work  and  distance  kept 
all  the  rest  at  home. 

— Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  of  Boston  has  extended 
his  tour  of  preaching  and  lecturing  through 
most  of  the  larger  cities  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  California,  everywhere  drawing 
large  audiences  and  making  a  very  strong 
impression. 

— The  new  Unitarian  church  in  Oakland 
was  dedicated  on  September  6,  Mr.  Savage 
preaching  the  sermon.  All  the  services 
were  very  interesting.    The  building  is  beau- 
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tifu],  commodious,  and  admirably  adapted  to 
the  uses  of  a  working  society. 
— The  Unitarian  church  in  Seattle  extends  a 
most  hearty  greeting  to  Mr.  William  G.  Eliot 
of  the  Senior  Class  in  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  who  began  a  year  of  work  here  on 
September  1.  All  enter  upon  the  year, 
under  Mr.  Eliot^s  leadership,  with  hope  and 
courage.  Mr.  Savage's  recent  visit  was  a 
marked  event  in  tlie  history  of  Unitarian- 
ism  in  Seattle. 

Sturgis,  Itfich. — A  correspondent  writes : 
"We  have  had  Unitarian  services  here  twice 
each  Sunday  during  the  past  two  months, 
Mr.  Walter  E.  Lane  of  the  Meadville  The- 
ological School  officiating.  Mr.  Lane  has 
left  an  impression  very  favorable  on  the 
public  mind,  and  goes  home  to-day  bearing 
with  him  the  affectionate  regards  of  those 
who  have  been  edified  by  his  excellent  dis- 
courses. Between  fifty  and  sixty  of  our 
thoughtful  and  respectable  citizens  have 
signed  a  request  that  Unitarian  services  be 
continued  in  Sturgis,  and  a  statement  that 
the  subscribers,  some  of  whom  are  among 
the  most  wealthy  and  influential  inhabitants 
of  our  city,  are  willing  to  co-operate  in  es- 
tablishing a  Unitarian  society  here. 

Toledo,  Ohio.— The  Commercial  prints  a 
vigorous  sermon  by  Rev.  A.  G.  Jennings  on 
"Gambling." 

Whitmaiip  Maaa.— The  new  Unitarian 
church  in  Whitman  has  been  dedicated. 
The  new  building  is  60  by  40  feet,  and  has 
an  auditorium  finished  in  ash.  The  cost  of 
the  structure  was  about  $8, 000.  The  address 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton  of 
Boston. 

JOTTINGS. 


All  tear-drops  are  for  fruitage,  and  all 
dark  clouds  for  glad  harvests. 

It  is  the  business  of  mankind  to  polish 
the  world,  and  every  one  who  works  is  scrub- 
bing some  part. — Thoreau, 

Bronson  Alcott  said,  of  Transcendentalism, 
"It  means  that  there  is  more  in  the  mind 
than  enters  it  through  the  senses." 

"And  thefts  from  satellites  and  rings 

And  broken  stars  I  drew ; 
And  out  of  spent  and  aged  things 

I  framed  the  world  anew." 

God  is  continually  making  our  personal 
disappointments  and  the  shattering  of  our 
plans  open  doors,  through  which  we  pass 
into  better  things  than  we  dreamed  of. 

The  problem  of  how  to  make  city  life 
healthful  and  elevating  for  the  working 
classes  has  been  grappled  with  by  the  first 
London  County  Council  in  a  way  which  no 
American  city  government  rivals.  This 
council,  it  will  1^  remembered,  is  the  pop- 


ularly elected  body  which  displaced  the  Old 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  In  this  case, 
the  change  from  aristocratic  government  to 
democratic  government  did  not  simply  mean 
that  the  old  machinery  was  manned  by  new 
men,  while  it  kept  on  doing  its  old  work. 
The  scope  of  its  work  was  changed,  and  the 
machinery  itself  changed  to  accomplish  it. 
The  report  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council,  shows  that  during  the 
two  years  of  its  existence  it  has  spent  eight 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  destruction  of 
plague-saturated  rookeries  and  the  construc- 
tion of  sanitary  tenements ;  it  has  provided 
improved  bathing-places  for  London*8  ap- 
prentices, and  found  "pitches"  for  over  a 
thousand  cricket  and  foot-ball  clabe ;  it  has 
made  the  parks  attractive  by  supplying 
swings  and  seats  and  gymnasia  and  places 
of  refreshment;  it  has  maintained  a  line  of 
free  ferry  steamers,  which  has  made  coal  a 
shilling  a  ton  cheaper  for  a  million  people 
in  the  East  End ;  it  has  furnished  an  abun- 
dance of  new  fire-escapes  for  the  crowded 
districts ;  and  it  has  established  for  all  em- 
ployees on  public  works  a  "  moral  minimum" 
wage  and  a  "moral  maximum"  day.  The 
reforms  of  the  past  two  years  have  been  car- 
ried out  without  a  perceptible  increase  of 
taxes.  During  the  coming  year  the  Council 
wishes  to  extend  its  work  by  the  purchase  of 
the  gas  and  water  supplies,  both  of  which 
are  now  controlled  by  private  monopolies. 

At  the  unveiling  of  the  Beecher  statue  in 
City  Hall  Park,  Brooklyn,  June  24,  Hod. 
Seth  Low,  LL.D.,  President  of  Columbia 
College,  summed  up  the  character  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  in  these  words: — 

"Every  man,  forsooth,  must  have  his 
home  in  some  one  place ;  but  the  great  men 
of  the  earth  overleap  all  boundaries,  and  be- 
come the  fellow- citizens  of  all  men.  Such 
a  man  was  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  From 
this  city  he  swayed  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men  in  vast  multitudes  for  forty  yeare. 
From  this  centre  his  words  traversed  land 
and  sea,  carrying  inspiration,  comfort,  cour- 
age, and  something  of  the  exhilaration 
which  freedom  brings  wherever  they  were 
borne  on  the  four  winds.  The  slave  heard 
his  voice,  and  in  the  midst  of  despair  took 
heart  of  hope.  The  slave-owner  heard  it, 
and  writhed  under  its  sting.  The  free 
North  heard  it,  and  found  it  like  the  sword 
of  that  Spirit  which  divideth  even  the  Joints 
and  marrow.  Men  might  cry  peace,  peace ; 
but  for  consciences  compelled  to  listen  to  his 
burning  words  there  could  be  no  peace 
while  the  fiag  of  the  Union  waved  over  a 
single  slave.  At  a  time  when  law  and  law- 
lessness alike  conspired  against  the  advocate 
of  the  slave  he  made  this  city  the  torch - 
bearer  of  freedom.  By  his  dauntless  spirit 
he  made  good  at  all  times  the  words  which 
he  shout^  in  the  teeth  of  Isaiah  Rynders 
and  his  mob,  when  they  broke  up  an  aboli- 
tion meeting  in  New  York:  *In  Brooklyn  we 
have  free  speech.  *  " 
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^iV-  ORDINATION  HYMN,* 


Come  voice  divine !    Come  holy  word ! 
In  all  oar  hearts  so  faintly  heard, 
Come,  dwell  with  deeper  power  and  might 
In  this  new  preacher  of  the  right. 

Come  vision  clear !    Come  purpose  strong ! 
To  see  the  troth,  oppose  the  wrong ; 
Fill  fall  his  life  with  such  a  zeal 
That  all  our  lives  his  life  may  feel. 

Come  glowing  faith !    Come  trusting  prayer ! 
Lift  him  above  this  world  of  care. 
That,  when  we  drift  or  go  astray, 
He  still  may  lead  the  better  way. 

Come  God  Eternal  1    God  above  I 
Bless  him  and  keep  him  in  thy  love. 
Still  daUy  nearer  may  he  grow, 
Thy  friend  above  and  ours  below. 

Fbederick  B.  Mott. 


THE  MISSION  OF  JESCTS. 


A    SERMON   BT   REV.  MARION  B.  SHUTTER,  D.D., 

FIRST    UNIVER8AL18T   CHURCH, 

MINNEAPOLIS,   MINN. 


**  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that 
they  mif^ht  have  it  more  abundantly."— John  x.  10. 

In  discussing  the  mission  of  Jesus,  let  us 
at  the  outset  put  aside  all  mechanical,  arti- 
ficial, and  irrational  schemes  of  salvation. 
We  do  not  believe  that  he  was  offered  as 
a  sacrifice  to  propitiate  the  wrath  or  justice 
— call  it  what  you  please — of  Jehovah.  No 
fires  needing  to  be  quenched  in  innocent 
blood  ever  raged  in  God^s  bosom.  Nor  can 
we  admit  that  Jesus  suffered  the  penalty  due 
to  any  one's  transgressions,  so  as  to  remove 
that  penalty  from  the  guilty;  nor  that  he 
ever  wrought  out  an  obedience  capable  of 
being  transferred  id  any  one  else.  Equally 
with  these  do  we  reject  the  notion  that  his 
work  is  to  counteract  or  remedy  the  evils 

*  Written  for  the  ordination  of  John  Basil  Bam- 
hill,  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  October  16. 


introduced  into  the  w^orld  by  the  fall  of 
Adam ;  for  we  do  not  believe  that  there  was 
such  fall  of  the  race  in  Adam,  or  in  any  one 
else. 

But  if  we  discard  these  views,  what  place 
is  left  for  Christ?  Is  be  not  superfluous? 
Might  we  not  just  as  well  set  him  also 
aside?  Surely  not.  I  believe  that  he  does 
for  us  immeasurably  more  and  incalculably 
better  than  any  of  the  schemes  I  have  men- 
tioned suppose  him  to  do.  The  very  best 
place  is  left  for  him, — the  only  place  he  can 
occupy  in  any  i-ational  scheme  of  the  uni- 
verse and  of  human  nature. 

I  said  just  a  moment  ago  that  we  no  longer 
look  upon  man  as  having  fallen  in  some 
remote  ancestor.  He  was  not  originally  set 
upon  some  summit  of  perfection  from  which 
he  rolled  down  into  the  dust  of  the  valley. 
He  began  at  the  very  bottom,  he  began  in 
the  animal;  and,  through  the  savage  and 
half-civilized  conditions  of  centuries, — 
through  darkness  and  pain, — he  has  steadily 
been  rising  to  the  heights  of  light  and 
beauty  and  knowledge  and  peace.  In  this 
upward  struggle,  he  needs  all  the  helps  and 
advantages  he  can  secure.  The  germs  of 
good,  deeply  hidden  in  most  cases,  feeble  in 
all,  are  within,  and  call  for  mighty  influ- 
ences to  make  them  develop,  blossom,  and 
bear  fruit. 

1.  In  the  processes  of  human  unfolding 
and  ripening,  many  agencies  are  concerned. 
No  one  exclusively  does  the  work.  Every 
element  in  civilization  has  its  part.  The 
great  movements  to  uplift  the  mass  act  upon 
the  Individual.  The  school,  the  home,  com- 
panionship, books, — all  these  things  help. 
All  are  engaged  in  elevating  man  and  bring- 
ing out  the  good  that  inheres  in  him.  But 
first  and  foremost  of  all  those  influences,  that 
address  us  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual  side, 
are  the  life  and  words  and  works  of  Jesus 
Christ.     "I  am  come  that  they  might  have 
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life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abun- 
dantly. "  I  am  come,  so  to  lead  them  and 
to  touch  them  and  fill  them  with  the  spirit 
of  goodness  and  beauty,  that  their  higher 
faculties  may  be  quickened  and  augmented. 
"We  are  saved  by  his  life."  There  is  noth- 
ing arbitrary,  unreasonable,  or  official  in 
any  such  method  of  salvation. 

2.  But  I  am  asked  whether,  in  the 
thought  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  there 
was  not  some  connection  between  the  death 
of  Jesus  and  our  salvation.  Certainly ;  but 
what  is  the  connection?  Without  entering 
into  details,  we  may  say,  in  general,  that  the 
death  of  Jesus  made  him  at  once  the  most 
prominent  figure  in  his  nation.  It  called 
attention  to  his  words  and  riveted  them  in 
he  minds  of  men.  Before  the  sight  of  one 
so  pure  and  holy,  yielding  up  his  life  as  a 
testimony  to  the  truth  he  preached  and  to 
his  love  for  men,  hardened  enmity  broke 
down  in  tears  and  opposition  was  silenced. 
"When  we  were  his  enemies,  we  were  rec- 
onciled to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son." 
When  we  were  his  enemies,  we  looked  upon 
the  Great  Teacher  dying  to  enforce  his  mes- 
sage from  God ;  and  by  that  spirit  of  devo- 
tion to  truth  and  righteousness  which  his 
martyrdom  exhibited,  we  were  reconciled. 
Our  hatred  was  turned  into  love.  But  this 
is  only  the  beginning.  Drawn  to  him  by 
that  heroic  death,  reconciled  to  the  words 
he  spoke  and  the  God  he  proclaimed,  we 
must  yet  live  the  life  he  lived,  for  in  that 
only  is  salvation.  His  death  simply  draws 
attention  to  his  life  and  emphasizes  it, 
and  by  his  life  we  are  saved. 

/.     The  principle  stated. 

To  use  the  words  of  a  recent  writer,  "The 
ministry  of  Jesus  to-day  is  that  of  an  edu- 
cating personality. " 

(1)  We  do  not  need  any  one  to  stand  be- 
tween us  and  an  angry  Deity  to  ward  off  the 
strokes  of  his  fiery  sword.  We  do  not  need 
protection  from  a  God  whose  very  name  is 
love.  Must  we  run  shrieking  from  his  pres- 
ence to  hide  ourselves,  as  frightened  chil- 
dren run  from  the  approach  of  a  drunken 
or  cruel  parent?  Must  Christ  step  in  as  a 
I)oliceman  to  interfere  and  arrest  the  uplifted 
arm?  Our  Father  in  Heaven,  is  it  thus  that 
men  have  pictured  thee?  Nay,  he  is  such 
a  father  as  children  run  shouting  to  meet, 
when,  having  watched  from  the  gate  for  his 
coming,  they  see  him  afar,  and  are  brought 


back  to  the  mother,  borne  on  his  shoulders 
and  clinging  to  his  neck.  We  need  no  pro- 
tection from  thee,  our  Father  I 

(2)  What  we  do  need,  in  our  upward 
struggle,  is  some  one  to  teach  us  and  help 
us ;  some  one  to  stimulate  our  thoughts  and 
quicken  our  moral  nature ;  some  one  to  show 
us  how  to  overcome  the  power  of  evil,  how 
to  stand  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  how  to 
bear  burdens  and  endure  sorrows,  how  to 
be  just  and  kind  in  our  dealings  with  others, 
how  to  find  the  Father.  This  is  what  the 
life  of  Jesus  does  for  us,  and  in  doing  this 
it  saves  us. 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Crooker  in  his  book 
on  Jesus  that  "it  is  not  a  gorgeous  ritual, 
nor  a  presumptuous  dogma,  nor  an  abstrac- 
tion of  philosophy,  nor  the  dry  light  of  sci- 
entific discovery ;  but  association  with  moral 
truth  in  action,  communion  with  character 
itself,  which  educate  the  moral  nature." 

II.     The  principle  illustrated  and  applied. 

(1)  The  inspiration  of  personality  is  one 
of  the  strongest  means  of  moral  develop- 
ment. 

"Keep  good  company,"  says  George  Her- 
bert, "and  you  shall  be  of  that  number.-^ 
"Live  with  wolves,"  says  the  Spanish  prov- 
erb, "and  you  will  learn  to  howl." 

Thucydides,  when  a  boy,  burst  into  tears 
upon  hearing  Herodotus  recite  his  history, 
and  the  impression  made  upon  his  mind  was 
such  as  to  determine  the  bent  of  his  genius. 
Demosthenes  was  so  fired,  upon  one  occa- 
sion, by  the  eloquence  of  Calli  stratus  that 
the  ambition  of  becoming  an  orator  him- 
self was  roused.  When  Correggio  first 
gazed  upon  Raphaers  St.  Cecilia,  he  felt 
within  himself  an  awakening  i>ower,  and 
exclaimed,  "  I,  too,  am  a  painter !" 

In  the  training  of  youth,  none  ever  under- 
stood the  value  of  this  principle  better  than 
Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby.  It  was  the  great  in- 
strumentality that  he  used  in  his  school. 
He  aimed  first  to  put  the  right  spirit  into 
the  leading  boys,  and  then  to  make  them 
propagate  the  same  spirit  in  the  others  by 
the  influence  of  imitation,  example,  and 
admiration.  And  of  Dr.  Arnold  himself  his 
biographer  says,  "His  very  presence  seemed 
to  create  a  new  spring  of  life  and  vigor 
within  his  pupils,  and  to  give  to  life  an  in- 
terest and  elevation  that  remained  with  them 
long  after  they  left  him." 

The  very  sight  of  a  great  and  good  man  is 
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often  a  help.  A  distinguished  Frenchman 
says  that  he  saw  Washington  but  once,  but 
that  one  look  was  destined  to  shape  his 
entire  life.  After  describing  the  interview, 
he  says:  "Washington  sank  into  the  tomb 
before  any  little  celebrity  had  attached  itself 
to  my  name.  I  passed  before  him  as  the 
most  unknown  of  beings.  He  was  in  all 
his  glory ;  I  in  the  depths  of  my  obscurity. 
My  name  probably  dwelt  not  a  whole  day  in 
his  memory ;  but  happy  was  I  that  his  looks 
were  cast  upon  me.  I  have  felt  warmed  for 
it  all  the  rest  of  my  life." 

Most  of  us  have  been  made  what  we  are 
by  the  inspiration  of  persons.  It  is  not 
given  to  things,  it  is  not  given  to  abstract 
ideas,  it  is  not  given  to  philosophical  specu- 
lations or  scientific  theories,  to  move  and 
mould  us,  to  fill  us  and  thrill  us  witk  the 
breath  of  life ;  it  is  only  given  to  those  who 
embody  truth  and  radiate  its  light  and  heat. 
In  their  presence  we  are  lifted  up.  Life, 
under  their  interpretation,  receives  new 
meaning.  Its  value  is  immeasurably  en- 
hanced. 

''  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time ; — 

"  Footprints  that  perhaps  another. 
Sailing  o^er  life's  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. " 

(2)  Take  this  principle,  and  apply  it  to 
the  case  before  us.  Jesus  saves  us  by  the 
power  of  his  manhood,  by  the  inspiration 
to  love  and  gentleness  and  goodness  that 
comes  to  us  from  his  own  life. 

(a)  He  saves  us,  not  in  any  magical  way, 
not  by  reaching  out  a  literal  arm  to  save  us 
from  a  literal  pit,  but  by  awakening  within 
us  nobler  thoughts,  higher  ambitions,  purer 
motives ;  by  showing  us  how  to  resist  tempta- 
tions, how  to  bear  crosses  and  burdens,  how 
to  be  patient  in  trial,  strong  in  affliction, 
hopeful  in  disappointment. 

(b)  He  saves  us  by  showing  us,  not  how 
a  God  can  live,  not  how  one  can  live  who 
belongs  to  an  entirely  different  race;  but 
how  a  man  can  live,  how  one  can  live  who 
shares  our  common  humanity,  who  meets 
with  the  same  temptations.  The  same  ar- 
rows that  pierce  us  were  aimed  at  him,  upon 
his  head  broke  the  same  storms,  around  his 
vessel  the  same  waves  dashed  and  roared. 


He  was  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are ; 
yet  he  resisted  and  sinned  not.  How  long 
have  the  waters  been  pouring  over  the  falls 
of  Niagara?  When  did  ever  a  wave  lift 
itself  up  on  the' brink  of  the  precipice,  and 
exclaim,  "I  will  not  go  over"?  For  how 
many  centuries  has  the  human  race  been 
pouring  over  the  precipice  of  temptation 
into  the  vortex  of  sin?  Jesus,  in  the  might 
and  majesty  of  his  manhood,  lifted  himself 
up  and  refused  to  make  the  fatal  plunge. 
His  shout  of  victory  comes  back  to  us. 
"Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the 
world."  His  victory  is  the  pledge  and 
promise  of  our  own. 

(c)  He  saves  us  as  a  general  whose  cour- 
age inspires  his  wavering  troops  to  press  for- 
ward into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  and  win 
the  glorious  day.  As  Henry  of  Navarre 
said  to  his  army, — 

"Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine 

Amid  the  ranks  of  war. 
And  be  your  orifiamme  to-day 

The  helmet  of  Navarre  I" 

In  the  stem  conflicts  of  life,  in  every  strug- 
gle with  temptations  that  are  aimed  at  our 
honor,  integrity,  honesty,  manhood,  look  at 
the  example  of  him  who  is  called  "the  Cap- 
tain of  our  salvation. " 

This  explains  what  is  meant  by  "  faith  in 
him."  It  is  faith  in  him  as  the  leader  iui 
our  moral  and  spiritual  life.  But  that  is. 
very  different  from  the  way  in  which  the- 
subject  has  commonly  been  presented  from- 
the  pulpit.  We  have  been  taught  that  we- 
must  believe  all  that  has  been  written  con- 
cerning him, — all  the  schemes  of  theologyr 
that  have  been  founded  upon  him ;  that  he 
is  the  centre  of  a  ["great  artificial  and  arbi- 
trary plan  of  salvation,  of  which  atonement 
by  blood  is  an  essential  element.  But  the 
faith  his  first  disciples  had  was  faith  in  his 
personal  character.  They  had  that  faith 
which  we  mean  when  we  say  to  a  man 
to-day,  "I  believe  in  you."  When  they 
spoke  of  Christ,  their  faith  voiced  itself 
thus:  "I  believe  in  him;  I  believe  in  the 
life  he  led ;  it  is  the  right  life,  the  only  life 
for  a  man.  I  believe  in  him  as  my  guide  in 
this  life."  That  was  the  real  faith  of  the 
first  age,  and  it  is  the  only  real  faith 
to-day.  Whatever  a  man  may  believe  of  his 
person,  his  offices,  his  miracles,  his  titles, 
is  of  but  little  importance  compared  with 
the  great  question:  "Do  you  believe  in  his 
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life?  Are  you  willing  to  try  to  live  it?" 
If  he  answers,  ''Yes,"  he  has  a  faith  that 
cannot  be  shaken, — a  faith  that  no  criticism 
of  the  letter  can  ever  affect.  "Faith  in 
Christ,"  says  Mr.  Beecher,  "is  not  a  myth- 
ical state.  It  is  the  enthusiasm  of  a  fol- 
lower who  reveres  his  leader ;  it  is  the  rapt- 
ure of  one  who  looks  confidingly  up  toward 
a  beloved  master." 

"Lord  Christ! 
I  had  heard  of  thee, 
As  one  of  a  great  three. 
And  had  bowed  me  down 
In  awe  at  the  name. 
(And  this  awful  Christ 
Blessed  my  soul,  and  departed. ) 

"Lamb  Christ  I 
I  had  thought  of  thee 
Paying  a  debt  for  me. 
And  I  was  told  'twas  righteous  law 
Passed  the  same. 
(And  this  bleeding  Christ 
Blessed  my  soul,  and  departed.) 

"  Brother  Christ  I 
I  have  read  of  thee 
And  thy  life  in  Galilee, 
And  thy  sympathy  divine, 
Son  of  Man. 
(And  this  noble  Christ 
Blessed  my  soul,  and  remaineth.)" 

(3)  The  inspiration  that  comes  from  his 
life  is  marvellously  emphasized  when  we 
look  upon  it  as  a  revelation  of  human  possi- 
bilities,— when  we  consider  that  it  is  no 
unattainable  ideal  hung  like  an  unapproach- 
able star  in  the  heavens,  but  that  we  shall 
one  day  be  like  him. 

I  am  walking  through  an  orchard,  and 
take  a  homely,  brown  apple-seed  in  my 
hand.     It  says  to  me : — 

"I  seem  to  you  very  little  and  unhand- 
some ;  but  do  you  know  what  I  am  going 
to  be?" 

"No;  I  do  not." 

"Do  you  see  these  great  trees  full  of  ripe 
and  rosy  apples?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  one  day  I  shall  be  like  them." 

"  No,  no ;  you  cannot  mean  that?" 

"Yes,  each  one  of  those  trees  was  a  little 
brown  seed  once,  just  like  me;  and  those 
great,  spreading  branches  laden  with  rich 
fruit  tell  me  what  I  shall  become. " 

And  the  little  seed  spoke  the  truth. 

"The  Apostolic  Church  had  a  profound 
conviction  that  the  divineness  indwelling  in 
Jesus,  this  spirit  of  holiness,  this  mystery 


of  godliness,  was  capable  of  being  commimi- 
cated  to  his  disciples,  so  that  God  might 
indeed  abide  in  other  souls,  even  as  he  abode 
in  Jesus.  For  goodness  and  unselfish  love, 
in  any  human  life,  are  the  *real  presence' 
of  God."  Did  an  apostle  say  that  in  Jesus 
"dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead'^? 
The  same  apostle  prayed  for  his  disciples 
that  they  also  should  "be  filled  with  all  the 
fulness  of  God"  (Eph.  iii.  19).  Did  Jesus 
say,  "  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in 
me"?  The  apostle  who  recorded  this  also 
said,  "  He  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  Id 
God,  and  God  in  him"  (L  John  iv.  16). 
Did  Jesus  say,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one"^? 
He  also  prayed  that  his  disciples  might  be 
one  with  God  "even  as  we  are  one"  (John 
xvii.  22).  Was  he  the  Son  of  God?  He 
was  ^'the  first-bom  among  many  brethren'* 
(Rom.  viii.  29),  and  all  who  are  ^Med  by 
the  spirit  of  God  are  the  sons  of  God'- 
(Rom.   viii.   14). 

Up  the  steep  and  rugged  rocks  of  tempta- 
tion and  trial  he  has  struggled  till  he  stands 
upon  the  sunlit  heights  of  eternal  purity 
and  peace.  He  beckons  to  us.  The  path- 
way that  his  saintly  feet  have  tracked  with 
blood  is  before  us.  The  ascent  is  possible. 
Inspired  by  his  leadership,  we  clamber  up. 
The  way  is  precipitous  and  rough.  The 
stones  hurt  us  and  the  thorns  pierce.  But 
we  shall  reach  the  top ;  and  in  the  rapture 
of  that  transcendent  moment,  when  the  light 
of  triumph  is  in  our  eye  and  the  flush  of 
victory  upon  our  cheek,  our  shout  will  be, 
"We  have  been  saved  by  his  life!" 


THE  BIBLE  IN  THEOLOGY. 

THE    SXJBSTANCB    OF    A    PAPER    DELIVEEED 
AT  THE    NATIONAL  CONFEKENCE. 

Five  years  ago  I  heard  Dr.  McEenzie  of 
Cambridge  say  that  the  next  great  debate  in 
the  Christian  Church  would  be  upon  the 
nature  and  measure  of  Biblical  authoritv. 
Upon  as  slender  a  foundation  as  even  this 
passing  remark  rests  the  fame  of  many  an 
old-time  seer;  for  to-day  the  prophecy  b 
manifestly  fulfilled,  not  in  a  comer,  but 
"before  all  Israel  and  the  sun,"  and  within 
the  quick  memory  of  those  who  heard  the 
prediction.  The  little  cloud  then  descried 
upon  the  horizon,  which,  by  the  way,  had 
long  been  hanging  there,  having  suddenly 
gathered  into  itself  all  scudding  flecks  of 
controversy,  now  darkens  almost  the  entire 
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blue  of  theology,  and  threatens  by  obscuring 
the  sun  to  chill  religious  ardor  and  starve 
the   fruits  of  the  spirit. 

Keligious  disputes  are  always  as  regret- 
table as  they  are  sometimes  unavoidable. 
The  army  of  the  Lord  cannot  even  yet 
altogether  dispense  with  polemics;  but 
future  gains  will  more  than  make  good  im- 
mediate losses.  Crops  always  suffer  when 
ploughshares  are  beaten  into  swords  and 
pruning-hooks  into  spears,  but  Joels  may 
still  remind  us  that  the  triumph  of  an 
eternal  principle  is  more  than  the  garnering 
of  a  season's  harvest;  and,  obviously,  no 
principle  is  more  vital  to  institutional 
Christianity  on  the  one  side  and  to  spiritual 
Christianity  on  the  other  than  that  now 
mooted,  for  all  the  differences  among  sects 
are  finally  traceable  either  to  the  greater  or 
less  weight  given  the  testimony  of  Scripture 
or  to  disagreement  as  to  what  that  testimony 
actually  is.  If  all  Protestants  were  to  agree 
that  the  Bible  carries  no  unique  sanction, 
but  is  to  be  tested  as  regards  the  accuracy  of 
its  statements  and  the  truth  of  its  ethical 
and  religious  teachings  by  exactly  the  same 
cauons  which  are  unhesitatingly  applied  to 
the  Vedas  and  the  Koran,  a  multitude  of 
petty  disputes  would  close  as  quickly  as  legal 
battles  about  the  meaning  of  a  testament 
when  another  will  is  discovered  of  proved 
genuineness  and  a   later  date. 

The  Holy  Spirit  alone  does  not  qualify  a 
man  to  pronounce  upon  the  age  of  a  geo- 
logical formation  or  of  an  Old  Testament 
book,  the  authorship  of  the  letters  of  Junius 
or  of  the  Foui-th  Gospel,  although,  without 
the  Holy  Spirit  manifesting  itself  in  supreme 
devotion  to  the  truth  alone,  no  inquiry  what- 
soever can  be  successfully  prosecuted.  It 
must  be  repeated  often  and  firmly  that  the 
place  of  the  Bible  in  theology  is  to  be  set- 
tled, not  by  sentiment  and  the  supposed 
necessities  of  faith,  nor  yet  by  our  hanker- 
ings after  an  infallible  authority  and  vague 
guesses  as  to  where  we  shall  be  without  it,  but 
solely  by  strict  investigation  into  the  needs  of 
theology  and  the  contents  of  the  Bible. 

Although  it  would  be  admitted  almost 
universally  that  we  have  not  yet  a  perfect 
theology,  the  vast  majority  of  Christians  be- 
lieve that  the  thought  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple received  such  especial  divine  illumina- 
tion as  to  constitute  it  a  revelation,  and  its 
transmission  such  especial  divine  oversight 


that  in  the  Christian  inheritance  we  have 
the  materials  for  a  perfect  theology.  Dis- 
regarding for  the  moment,  as  not  germane 
to  the  present  discussion,  the  claims  of  the 
historic  churches  to  be  the  bearers  and 
developers  of  the  assumed  revelation,  let  us 
consider  the  fundamental  tenet  of  Protes- 
tantism, that  the  Bible  is  the  sole  authorita- 
tive source  of  theology.  There  is,  un- 
doubtedly, a  Biblical  theology  precisely  as 
there  is  a  theology  of  the  Greek  poets ;  but 
the  claim  of  Protestantism  has  been  that 
Biblical  theology  is  identical  with  theology 
absolute.  Although  it  could  never  be 
affirmed  that  a  compact  system  of  theology 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  since  it  is  mani- 
festly a  forest  and  not  a  lumber  yard,  still 
less  a  finished  temple,  yet  the  time  was 
when  it  was  believed  to  contain  all  the  facts 
necessary  for  a  perfect  intellectual  system 
of  the  universe,  and  all  the  ideals  necessary 
for  a  perfect  system  of  ideals,  so  that  the 
theologian  was  only  a  systematizer  and 
framer  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  the 
Bible.  Dr.  Hedge,  for  instance,  defines 
theology  as  the  science  that  has  to  do  with 
the  facts  and  principles  of  the  Bible.  After 
repeating  once  to  a  very  pious  woman  a 
statement  in  a  sermon  which  struck  my 
boyish  fancy,  to  the  effect  that  the  pagan,  or 
heathen,  was  literally  one  who  dwelt  in  the 
country,  and  did  not  readily  hear  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  first  proclaimed  in  great  cities, 
I  remember  well  the  stem  tone  in  which 
she  asked  me,  ''Did  he  find  that  in  his 
Bible  T  And  it  was  only  a  decade  ago  that 
a  young  man  intending  to  enter  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  declared  to  me  his  intention  of 
studying  only  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, that  he  might  perfectly  understand 
the  Bible,  which  contained  all  that  was 
necessary  for  a  Christian  preacher  or  the- 
ologian. Yet  such  views  of  the  Bible, 
common  enough  once,  are  fast  weathering 
away,  not  merely  by  the  action  of  Biblical 
criticism,  scientific  study,  and  comparative 
religion,  but  mainly  by  the  growing  sense 
of  unity  which  re-enforces  each  and  is  re-en- 
forced in  turn.  When  the  feeling  for  unity 
questioned  the  idea  that  all  the  truth  of 
God  had  been  intrusted  to  a  single  nation 
arbitrarily  selected,  and  that  its  thought 
upon  all  subjects  preserved  for  us  in  its 
literature  had  been  kept  free  from  error  of 
every  sort.  Biblical  criticism  arose  to  show 
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that  the  Bible  was  not  infallible,  and  that 
the  thought  of  Israel  had  developed  in 
accordance  with  universal  laws,  and  com- 
parative religion  made  it  evident  that  other 
nations  besides  Israel  had  been  divinely 
taught.  When  science  had  vindicated  be- 
yond cavil  the  competence  of  the  human 
mind  to  discern  the  truth  in  nature,  the 
demand  for  unity,  reaffirming  the  doctrine 
of  the  one  God,  declared  for  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  reason  in  religion  as  well  as  in 
nature,  and,  denying  the  possibility  of 
permanent  contradiction  between  the  two, 
revelations  in  nature  and  in  the  Bible,  gave 
the  book  of  nature  the  decisive  voice,  as 
bearing  better  guarantees  than  the  alleged 
book  of  immediate  revelation. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  craving  for 
unity  has  been  constantly  enlarging  the  needs 
of  theology,  and  as  steadily  modifying  tradi- 
tional conceptions  of  revelation  in  general, 
and  the  contents  of  the  Bible  in  particular, 
it  is  not  strange  that  as  Unitarians,  laying, 
as  has  been  brightly  and  truthfully  said, 
more  stress  upon  the  Unit  than  upon  the 
arians,  we  have  been  foremost  in  receiving 
and  presenting  the  real  new  theology  which, 
finding  nowhere  as  yet  a  perfect  system 
either  of  facts  or  of  ideals,  recognizes  no 
single  source  or  infallible  authority  for  the- 
ology, but,  resting  solely  upon  the  perfecting 
human  spirit  as  it  grows  into  the  divine 
likeness,  pushes  hopefully  and  trustfully  on 
toward  the  perfect  thought  of  God. 

Our  attitude  is  precisely  described  by  the 
much  misused  yet  highly  honorable  name 
of  ^'liberals,"  which  has  been  called  upon 
us;  for  the  liberal  in  theology  is  he 
who  admits  no  bonds  or  limitations  to 
thought  save  those  which  inhere  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  mind  itself.  No  matter 
what  a  man's  opinions  may  be,  if  he  stops 
short  of  conclusions  at  the  behest  of  any 
external  authority,  or  if  in  defending  them 
he  makes  final  appeal  not  to  his  innermost 
sense,  of  duty  and  rationality, — which  he  as- 
sumes to  be  concordant  with  that  of  others 
when  untampered  with,  as  his  physical 
senses  are  with  theirs, — but  to  some  out- 
lying declaration  or  rule,  he  is  not  a  liberal. 
For  one  Protestant  who  contends  that  in  the 
building  of  the  Lord's  house  no  lumber  may 
be  used  unless  it  grew  in  Palestine,  and  that 
every  scrap  of  that  growth  is  too  sacred  not 
to  be  worked  up  somehow  into  the  holy 


edifice,  there  are  thousands  who  allow  that 
wood  may  be  brought  from  Philistia  or 
elsewhere,  and  that  even  the  trees  of  Israel 
may  be  trimmed  and  hewn  a  little  wiUiont 
harm,  but  who  urge,  nevertheless,  that 
every  stick  of  the  Biblical  growth  must  be 
utilized  because  it  bears  a  heavenly  stamp, 
and  hence  may  be  relied  upon  not  to  ^ve, 
warp,  or  decay;  but  the  "liberal,"  while 
recognizing  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  the 
timber  in  this  particular  grove,  gives  it  no 
immunity  from  closest  scrutiny,  rejects 
whatever  seems  to  him  unsound,  and  levies 
his  contributions  upon  the  forests  of  the 
world.  The  Bible  does  not  supply  all  the 
materials  for  a  perfect  system  of  theology, 
since  its  facts  are  insufficient  and  frequently 
inaccurate  and  its  ideals  are  not  always 
sound.  Neither  is  it  an  infallible  or  even  a 
final  authority  in  theology,  since  the  denial 
of  what  Prof.  Thayer  calls  "the  pestilent 
theory  that  the  Bible  is  absolutely  free  from 
error  of  every  sort" — a  theory  which  still 
obtains  only  among  the  uninformed— car- 
ries with  it  the  implication  that  the  Bible 
stands  upon  precisely  the  same  footing  as 
other  books,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  tests 
of  trustworthiness  and  value.  Of  what  use, 
then,  is  the  Bible  in  theology  if  it  is  not  a 
perfect  source  or  a  final  authority  ? 

To  the  "liberal  orthodox"  it  is  a  volume 
of  leading  cases  which  embrace  all  legal 
principles  and  all  of  whose  recorded  rulings 
are  final ;  but  to  us  it  is  simply  a  volume 
of  reports  chronicling  the  decisions  of  emi- 
nent judges,  whose  opinions  may  be  set 
aside  by  riper  consideration,  though  they 
are  presumably  sound,  and  at  any  rate  are 
not  to  be  lightly  rejected. 

The  Bible  is  of  use  in  theology,  as  a  source 
of  facts  and  principles.  Obviously,  the  laws 
of  religious  development  must  be  of  im- 
mense importance  in  the  study  of  theology, 
but  these  laws  can  be  found  only  in  the 
facts  of  religious  growth;  and  where  can 
we  more  hopefully  look  for  the  necessary 
facts  than  in  the  records  of  a  nation  whose 
history  more  than  that  of  any  other  nation 
of  the  world  is  the  history  of  a  religious 
evolution  ?  Much  has  been  made  of  the  un- 
certainty hanging  over  the  facts  of  the 
Bible,  particularly  of  the  life  of  Jesus ;  bat 
the  uncertainty  arises  in  good  measure  from 
the  unwillingness  to  subject  records  which 
are  held  so  sacred  to  the  strict  application 
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of  ordinary  critical  processes.  There  has 
doubtless  been  perversion  and  distortion  of 
the  facts;  but,  knowing  the  medium  through 
which  they  have  come,  it  is  not  so  very 
difficult  for  us  to  compute  the  angle  of  re. 
fraction  and  plot  the  course  of  the  ray 
before  it  entered  the  prism  of  superstition 
and  vulgar  prejudice.  However  much  of 
myth  and  legend  may  have  gathered  about 
the  primitive  germ,  the  magnet  will  not 
attract  wood,  and  the  character  of  the  accre- 
tion reveals  the  quality  of  the  core.  More- 
over, what  must  be  rejected  as  historic  fact 
is  often  of  paramount  importance  as  evi- 
dence of  a  national  sentiment.  <*Remem- 
ber,*'  said  Raskin,  "that  a  lovely  legend  is 
all  the  more  precious  when  it  has  no  foun- 
dation. Cincinnatus  might  actually  have 
been  found  ploughing  beside  the  Tiber  fifty 
times  over,  and  it  might  have  signified 
little  to  any  one,  least  of  all  to  you  and  me. 
But  if  Cincinnatus  never  was  so  found,  nor 
ever  existed  at  all  in  flesh  or  blood,  but  the 
great  Roman  nation,  in  its  strength  of  con- 
viction that  manual  labor  in  tilling  the 
ground  was  good  and  honorable,  invented  a 
quite  bodiless  Cincinnatus  and  set  him,  ac- 
cording to  its  fancy,  in  furrows  of  the  field, 
and  put  its  own  words  into  his  mouth,  and 
gave  the  honor  of  its  ancient  deeds  into  his 
ghostly  hand, — this  fable  which  has  no 
foundation,  this  precious  coinage  of  the 
brain  and  conscience  of  a  mighty  people, 
vou  and  I — ^believe  me— had  better  read  and 
know  and  take  to  heart  diligently."  Hence, 
although  it  is  incredible  that  the  Com- 
mandments were  graven  on  stone  by  the 
finger  of  the  Lord,  it  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  they  are  only  *<ten  crotchets  of  Moses," 
but  rather  that  they  embody  the  deepest 
and  most  ethical  thought  of  the  people.  If 
many  of  the  Old  Testament  and  New  Testa- 
ment stories  are  not  true  to  fact,  they  are 
true  to  principles  which  governed  both  in 
conduct  and  in  literature.  More  important 
than  the  historical  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of 
these  stories  is  the  fact  that  they  were 
actually  held  to  be  true  by  a  nation  bom  for 
religion,  and  are  the  vehicle  of  its  ideals, 
which,  whether  conveyed  in  narrative  or 
didactic  form,  are  almost  always  lof ly  and 
fit  for  theology. 

Besides  the  two  uses  of  the  Bible  in  theol- 
ogy already  mentioned,  the  corroboration  of 
the  spirit  and  the  communication  of  facts 


and  principles,  it  has  yet  a  third  :  it  creates 
the  right  climate  for  theology.  It  brings 
us  into  the  same  spirit  whereof  Isaiah 
and  Jesus  and  Paul  were  partakers,  and 
lifts  us  far  above  sordid  materialism 
and  belittling  selfishness.  Only  in  this 
zone  can  theology  thrive.  A  man  with 
no  sense  of  beauty  may  construct  a  sys- 
tem of  aesthetics,  one  who  never  laughed 
may  produce  a  philosophy  of  the  comic,  but 
one  who  has  never  been  thrilled  by  an  ideal, 
who  in  hours  of  gloom  has  never  heard  "the 
sound  of  silver  wings  Slow  beating  through 
the  hush  of  night,"  and  who  in  moments  of 
trial  has  never  seen  "how  life's  rugged 
mountain  side  Is  white  with  many  an  angel 
tent,"  has  no  power  to  bring  theology  to 
birth.  A  body  of  divinity  without  an  in- 
spiring soul  is  worthless,  and  will  become 
an  offence.  Hence  any  book  which  feeds 
and  freshens  the  religious  life  is  of  immense 
value  to  the  student  of  theology.  Beyond 
the  corroboration  of  the  spirit  and  the  com- 
munication of  facts  and  principles  is  this 
service  to  theology  of  the  Bible  as  a  book  of 
the  spirit. 

Although  intelligent  Protestantism  has 
parted  company  with  the  idea  of  an  infalli- 
ble Bible,  with  which  Roman  Catholicism 
never  consorted,  a  few  habits  formed  in  its 
companionship  still  linger  to  vex  us  all. 
We  ought  to  recognize  and  frankly  aver 
that  our  theology  does  not  rest  upon  the 
Bible,  but  upon  the  human  spirit,  of  which 
the  Bible  is  but  one  noble  expression,  and 
that,  while  we  welcome  it  as  a  substantial 
prop,  we  are  not  dependent  upon  it  for 
support. 

With  deepest  gratitude,  therefore,  for  the 
truth  which  the  Bible  brings  us  and  for  its 
help  in  the  spiritual  life,  it  must,  neverthe- 
less, be  affirmed  that  an  inspired  man  of 
to-day  is  more  fully  in  the  secret  of  the 
Eternal  than  were  the  inspired  men  of 
twenty  centuries  ago.  It  would  be  passing 
strange  if,  after  twenty  centuries  in  the 
heart  of  man,  the  Holy  Spirit  had  not 
brought  humanity  to  a  more  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  eternal  things.  It  is  perilously  near 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit  not  to  prefer 
the  God  of  Channing  and  Parker  and  Emer- 
son to  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob ;  and  one  is  never  quite  so  sure  of  this 
as  when  brooding  over  the  book,  not  one  of 
whose  authors  bases  his  thought  upon  the 
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words  of  bis  predecessor,  but  all  of  whom 
begin  by  saying,  "The  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  me,"  and  so  claim  for  them- 
selves present  inspiration  and  a  brighter 
revelation  of   the  Almighty. 

A  second  survival  of  the  discarded  theory 
of  the  Bible  is  in  the  methods  by  which  the 
book  is  studied.  I  am  told  that  there  is  in 
Boston  a  writing-master  who  boasts  of  being 
the  only  teacher  in  the  town  that  makes  a 
small  a  exactly  right.  All  the  rest,  he  says 
proudly,  carry  the  shading  a  little  too  far 
down.  It  is  possible  that  he  might  be  a 
valuable  instructor  for  a  man  with  nothing 
to  do  but  "write  him  down  as  ass"  (with  a 
small  a)  all  day  long;  but  men  w^ith  work 
to  do  cannot  waste  time  on  such  tomfoolery. 
Yet  the  textual  criticism  and  the  philology 
of  the  New  Testament  proceed  upon  the 
assumption  of  verbal  inspiration,  and  are 
simply  ridiculous  apart  from  it.  In  the 
"Metaphors  of  St.  Paul,"  for  instance,  How- 
son  says,  "In  examining  the  different  parts 
of  the  New  Testament,  I  should  wish  to  be 
guided  by  the  reverent  belief  that  each  word 
has  a  meaning,  that  each  word  is  the  best 
that  could  be  used."  But,  taking  the  human 
view  of  the  Bible,  with  what  show  of  reason 
can  we  conclude  that  its  authors  were 
always  so  precise  in  their  language  as  to 
choose  the  very  best  word?  Mr.  Ruskin, 
indeed,  speaks  of  spending  an  entire  fore- 
noon over  a  single  sentence,  and  states  that 
for  twenty  years  he  has  not  written  a  word 
without  testing  it  syllable  by  syllable;  but 
which  of  us  can  say  as  much,  or  would  sub- 
mit his  sermons  to  the  scrutiny  which  Rus- 
kin gives  his  selected  lines  from  "Lycidas"  ? 
And  are  we  to  suppose  that  Amos  at  Bethel 
paused  in  his  denunciation  of  woe  to  choose 
the  one  word  in  the  Hebrew  language,  with 
all  its  extraordinary  wealth  of  synonymes, 
which  exactly  expressed  his  idea,  or  that 
Jesus  called  the  Pharisees  "whited  sepul- 
chres" only  when,  after  long  and  painful 
deliberation,  he  had  determined  that  that 
phrase,  with  its  associations  and  implica- 
tions, was  precisely  the  one  which  fitted  his 
indignant  scorn,  or  that  Paul  stopped  the 
headlong  rush  of  his  argument  to  mouse  in 
a  Thesaurus  or  a  dictionary  of  synonymes? 
Such  niceness  as  this  notion  presupposes  is 
entirely  out  of  keeping  with  what  we  know 
of  Biblical  authors,  and  to  assume  it  is  sure 
to  lead  us  astray.     Moreover,  to   interpret 


Peter  and  Paul  and  James  by  the  meanings 
which  the  words  they  use  bear  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Homer,  Demosthenes,  and  Plato,  is 
as  if  a  foreigner  should  seek  to  understand 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  or  Uncle  Remus, 
knowing  only  Chaucer  and  Shakspere  and 
Milton.  It  is  high  time  for  lovers  of  the 
Bible  to  protest  against  the  methods  and 
aims  of  present  Biblical  study,  not  only 
because  they  are  foolish  and  misleading,  but 
also  because  many  a  student  of  theology, 
disgusted  by  this  punctilious  time- wasting 
exercise,  is  turned  away  from  the  book,  and 
so  loses  the  help  which  he  might  receive  for 
himself  and  for  others  from  this  blessed 
pool  of  the  spirit.  The  words  of  the  Bible 
are  of  far  less  importance  than  its  thoughts, 
and  its  thoughts  are  indefinitely  less  im- 
portant than  the  spirit  that  prompted  them. 
Hence  words  and  thoughts  are  comparatively 
useless  unless  they  bring  us  to  the  living 
spirit. 

It  is  timely  to  insist  thus  upon  the  right 
method  of  using  the  Bible,  because  we  are 
clearly  in  the  midst  of  a  great  revival  of 
interest  in  its  study.  Not  only  are  the 
Semitic  languages  taking  their  rightful 
place  in  schemes  of  liberal  education,  but 
the  literary  study  of  the  Bible  in  schools  and 
colleges,  the  International  Sunday-school 
Lessons,  the  Correspondence  Schools,  etc, 
are  directing  the  minds  of  English-speaking 
Protestants  toward  the  Bible  as  perhaps 
never  before.  But  the  value  of  such  study — 
yes,  even  the  wholesomeness  of  it— depends 
largely  upon  methods  and  aims.  It  was 
when  essentially  the  same  methods  now  in 
vogue  prevailed  in  Israel  that  religion  was 
at  its  lowest,  and  professional  exegetes  slew 
the  prophet  of  the  soul.  But,  as  we  are  far 
enough  away  from  the  Roman  Cathohc 
church  to  appreciate  discriminately  its  real 
worth,  to  love  its  solemn  music  and  stately 
ceremonies,  to  join  in  its  prayers  for  the 
dead,  and  to  delight  in  its  rich  symbolism, 
so  we  are  far  enough  away  from  the  letter 
of  the  Bible,  though  near  enough  in  its 
spirit,  to  urge  its  value  in  the  spiritual  life 
and  in  theology  without  being  embarrassed 
by  its  few  immoralities  and  absurdities 
which  oftentimes  prove  so  distracting  to 
others.  I  wish  that  we,  as  Unitarians, 
might  rise  to  our  opportunity,  to  our  duty, 
and  help  direct  this  awakened  interest  in 
the  Bible  into  better  channels  than  those 
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which  it  now  seeks.  If,  as  is  sometimes 
flippantly  said,  the  Bible  is  *^a  fossil,"  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  study  of  fossils 
is  shedding  light  upon  the  history  and 
destiny  of  man.  If  it  is  a  "back  number," 
the  story  of  Humanity  is  a  serial,  and  only 
by  reading  the  earlier  chapters  can  the  cur- 
rent issue  be  understood  and  the  outcome 
forecasted.  If  it  is  a  *'dead  letter,"  be  sure 
that  within  it  is  the  living  spirit.  The  time 
is  coming — may  we  hasten  itl — when  this 
dear  book  shall  take  its  rightful  place  as  a 
manual  of  devotion  instead  of  a  text-book  in 
theology,  as  a  friend  of  the  spirit  instead  of 
a  despot  over  the  intellect,  helping  us  to 
open  our  ears  to  the  present  messages  of  the 
eternal  Spirit  and  our  eyes  to  the  unending 
parable  of  Nature,  and,  more  than  all,  put- 
ting and  keeping  us  all  in  that  great  current 
of  revelation  issuing  from  Mount  Zion  which 
is  steadily  growing  nearer  to  the  perfect 
knowledge  and  fellowship  of  God.  Fresh 
study  of  the  Bible,  as  in  the  time  of  Wyclif, 
Tyndale,  and  the  Authorized  Version,  has 
always  been  followed  historically  by  great 
social  and  religious  movements  which  have 
blessed  the  world.  May  we  not  hope,  there- 
fore, that  this  revival  of  Biblical  study,  due 
in  part  to  the  Revised  Version  of  1881,  "may 
be  so  guided  and  governed  by  His  good 
spirit"  as  to  break  forever  the  shackles  of 
traditionalism  and  reinstate  the  Bible  as 
"the  great  friend  and  helper  of  all  who 
would  live  in  the  spirit"  ?      W.  W.  Fenn. 


UNIVER8ALISM :  ITS  DOCTRINES  ; 
ITS  PROSPECTS. 


The  early  Universalists  made  many  at- 
tempts at  the  construction  of  creeds  for  in- 
dividual churches  or  associations.  The  most 
successful  was  the  "Winchester  Profession," 
adopted  by  the  General  Convention  in  1803, 
which  has  long  been  the  standard  creed  of 
the  church.  This  Profession  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"We  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  contain  a  rev- 
elation of  the  character  of  God,  and  of  the 
duty,  interest,  and  final  destination  of  man- 
kind. 

"We  believe  that  there  is  one  God,  whose 
nature  is  love,  revealed  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  one  Holy  Spirit  of  Grace,  who 


will  finally  restore  the  whole  family  of  man- 
kind to  holiness  and  happiness. 

"We  believe  that  holiness  and  true  happi- 
ness are  inseparably  connected,  and  that  be- 
lievers ought  to  be  careful  to  maintain  order 
and  practise  good  works;  for  these  things 
are  good  and  profitable  unto  men." 

The  framers  of  this  creed  had  come  from 
different  churches,  bringing  many  of  their 
former  beliefs  with  them.  A  liberal  creed 
was  a  necessity,  hence  many  questions  were 
left  for  the  private  judgment  of  each  indi- 
vidual. Believers  in  trinity  or  unity,  in 
supernatural  Christ  or  purely  human  Jesus, 
in  miraculous  interventions  or  a  divine 
order  that  has  no  place  for  them,  in  future 
discipline  or  in  the  sufficiency  of  present 
discipline,  can  alike  accept  it;  and  it  has 
been  more  than  once  appealed  to  as  "the 
standard"  to  the  ecclesiastical  salvation  of 
some  candidate  for  the  ministry  who  was 
under  suspicion  of  heresy. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  to  inter- 
pret this  creed  in  the  interests  of  a  narrower 
fellowship,  or  to  get  "  declarations"  adopted 
that  would  have  the  force  of  such  an  inter- 
pretation ;  but  no  such  effort  has  achieved  a 
success  that  has  permanently  narrowed  the 
fellowship  of  the  church,  so  as  to  make  it 
less  inclusive  than  the  Fathers  intended  or 
than  the  broad  suggestiveness  of  the  name 
"TJniversalist"  demands.  Many  Universal- 
ists believe  that  this  creed  has  been  out- 
grown, and  have  been  agitating  for  a  new 
creed ;  but  there  is  more  agreement  as  to  the 
need  of  a  change  than  as  to  the  form  of  the 
desired  statement,  and  it  is  recognized  by 
many  that,  with  any  statement,  there  must 
be  allowed  a  certain  latitude  of  interpreta- 
tion, and  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  keep  the 
old  statement  until,  as  the  fruition  of  deeper 
thinking  and  larger  life,  there  shall  be 
evolved  some  creed  still  simpler  and  more 
comprehensive  whose  manifest  fitness  will 
win  acceptance. 

But,  while  the  creed  is  so  simple,  the 
TJniversalist  movement  has  developed  a  con- 
siderable body  of  divinity;  and  a  lengthy 
statement  might  be  made,  not  of  what  must 
be,  but  of  what  generally  is,  believed  by  Uni- 
versalists upon  all  points  of  doctrine. 

In  regard  to  God  and  his  government, 
the  Universalism  of  to-day  proclaims  its 
faith  in  one  God  the  Father,  the  Infinite 
Presence  of  the  universe,  immanent  in  the 
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whole  life  of  nature  and  man.  It  teaches 
that  the  Infinite  Father  is  perfect  in  his 
love ;  that  his  jastice  is  one  of  the  methods 
in  which  his  love  manifests  itself ;  that  he 
has  infinite  power  and  wisdom  for  the  work- 
ing out  of  his  loving  purpose ;  that  in  his 
government,  no  guilt  escapes  its  penalty,  no 
goodness  fails  of  its  reward;  that  in  a  uni- 
verse ruled  by  an  all-wise,  all-powerful, 
holy,  and  beneficent  Being  evil  must  be 
transient,  and  good  omnipotent  and  eternal ; 
and  that,  as  the  final  result  of  the  divine 
government,  of  all  the  disciplines  of  life,  of 
that  relentless,  pursuing  love  of  God  mani- 
fested as  retribution,  and  of  the  quickening 
influences  of  the  Spirit,  every  soul  shall  at 
last  be  redeemed  from  the  power  of  sin  and 
lifted  up  into  the  divine  life  that  was  man- 
ifested in  Christ. 

In  regard  to  Jesus,  Universalists  believe 
that  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  cer- 
tain faiths  and  ideals  of  Christendom  and 
certain  features  of  Christian  history  is  to  be 
found  in  the  historic  reality  of  Jesus,  in 
the  fact  that  there  must  have  been,  at  the 
fountain-head  of  the  Christian  movement, 
such  a  person  as  the  Gospels  portray  in  giv- 
ing their  accounts  of  the  words  and  works 
of  Jesus,  and  so  accept  the  New  Testament 
portrayal,  believing  in  Jesus  as  the  world's 
Great  Teacher  in  spiritual  realities ;  that  he 
was  the  most  perfect  revelation  of  God  in 
man;  that  he  came  to  kindle  within  men 
faith  in  God  as  the  Universal  Father  and 
faith  in  the  universal  brotherhood,  to  pro- 
mote man's  growth  in  truth  and  goodness, 
and  so  bring  him  into  harmony  with  God. 
And  they  believe,  also,  that  Jesus  has  be- 
come, by  the  perfection  of  his  manhood,  a 
revelation  of  the  divine  possibilities  of 
human  nature  and  a  prophecy  of  man's  spir- 
itual destiny. 

In  regard  to  man,  Universallsm  teaches 
the  dignity  and  perfectibility  of  human  nat- 
ure, the  priceless  worth  and  immortal  des- 
tiny of  the  human  soul ;  and  that  all  men 
are  brothers  in  the  family  of  God,  owing  to 
the  Infinite  Father  and  to  each  other  the 
duties  involved  in  such  relationship. 

Universallsm  teaches  the  inevitableness  of 
retribution  and  reward;  that  the  Infinite 
Justice  is  manifested  in  the  different  conse- 
quences that  follow  our  deeds  according  as 
they  are  good  or  evil ;  and  that  the  punish- 
ments that  follow  guilt  and  the  rewards  of 


obedience  teach  us  that  all  the  forces  of  the 
moral  universe  are  on  the  side  of  righteous- 
ness. 

The  Uuiversalist  Idea  of  salvation  is  that, 
instead  of  being  a  method  of  escaping  the 
consequences  of  wrong-doing,  it  is  that  spir- 
itual condition  in  which  the  affections  are 
placed  upon  right  things,  in  which  we  do 
right  because  we  are  right ;  that  it  is  an  at- 
tainment of  character  which  can  only  come 
as  the  result  of  the  free  activity  of  the  soul 
in  the  use  of  God's  appointed  means ;  and 
that  universal  salvation  will  be  an  accom- 
plished fact  when  all  souls,  with  the  divine 
help,  shall  have  achieved  holiness  of  char- 
acter. 

Universallsm  teaches  that  hell  and  heaven, 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned  with  religions 
teaching,  are  conditions  of  the  soul;  that 
heaven  is  not  a  place  to  be  reached,  but  a 
life  to  be  realized ;  and  that  the  hell  to  be 
feared  is  that  consciousness  of  guilt  that 
forces  one  to  say,  "  Which  way  I  fly  is  hell, 
— myself  am  hell." 

In  regard  to  the  future  life,  Universallsm 
teaches  that  God's  spiritual  providence  is 
the  same  in  all  worlds,  so  that  leaving  the 
body  behind  us  does  not  change  God's  feel- 
ing toward  us,  or  change  the  relation  of  the 
soul  to  God  or  his  law.  The  life  upon 
which  we  shall  enter  in  the  future  world 
will  correspond  with  the  spiritual  quality  of 
the  life  we  were  living  here ;  and,  therefore, 
the  best  preparation  for  the  future  life  b  in 
living  rightly  the  life  on  earth. 

Universalists  value  the  Bible  not  as  being 
all  of  revelation,  but  as  containing  a  revela- 
tion. They  value  it  as  the  book  of  a  race 
providentially  raised  up  to  be  *'  the  people  of 
religion."  They  prize  it  because  the  in- 
creasing spiritual  life  of  many  generations 
entered  into  its  development,  and  because  it 
speaks  from  and  to  the  universal  spiritual 
needs  of  man.  They  especially  value  it 
because  of  its  revelation  of  a  Holy  Grod  to 
be  served  by  righteousness,  and  for  the  rec- 
ord it  gives  of  the  revelation  of  the  Father 
through  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus. 

The  Uuiversalist  church  was  never,  ap- 
parently, in  so  good  condition  as  now  for 
carrying  forward  its  work ;  and  never  before 
has  the  world  seemed  so  well  prepared  to  re- 
ceive its  message.  With  nearly  a  thousand 
parishes,  the  constantly  increasing  endow- 
ment of  its  schools,  its  well-endowed  pub- 
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lishing  house  and  the  floorishing  condition 
of  individual  publishing  enterprises,  the 
increasing  circulation  of  its  literature,  its 
increasing  funds  for  church  extension,  an 
increasing  and  better  educated  ministry,  the 
increase  of  its  church  membership,  the  gath- 
ering of  the  young  people  to  work  for  its  in- 
terests, its  growing  emphasis  upon  personal 
religion  and  upon  the  need  of  promoting 
the  agencies  of  salvation,  the  evident  be- 
ginnings of  a  broader  scholarship,  the  more 
spiritual  philosophy  and  the  more  tolerant 
spirit  that  now  prevail,  it  would  seem  that 
nothing  except  great  lack  of  wisdom  in 
its  leaders,  or  ''foes  within  the  household," 
could  hinder  the  Universal ist  church  from 
greatly  augmenting  its  numbers  and  influ- 
ence. It  has  valuable  allies  in  the  best  lit- 
erature of  to-day,  in  the  growing  spirit  of 
philanthropy  and  reform,  in  that  scientific 
spirit  which  is  ready  to  "prove  all  things," 
and  in  that  increasingly  received  doctrine 
of  evolution  which  exhibits  the  Creative 
Eneigy  as  working,  through  countless  ages, 
for  the  creation  and  the  spiritual  complete- 
ness of  man,  and  so  makes  the  latest  science 
a  prophecy  of  that 

"One  far-off,  divine  event 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

The  ambition  of  many  a  worker  in  the 
church  to-day  is  that  he  may  be  so  faithful 
to  his  great  trust  and  opportimity  that  he 
will  not  have  to  take  up  the  prophet's 
lament  and  say,  "I  am  not  better  than  my 
fathers,"  but  shall  rather,  by  seeking  and 
accepting  the  good  in  all  systems,  creeds, 
and  policies,  make  the  Universallst  church 
as  large  In  thought  and  effort  as  its  compre- 
hensive name,  and  so  do  his  part 

"To  build  the  universal  church, 

Lofty  as  is  the  love  of  God 

And  ample  as  the  wants  of  man." 

Chables  L.  Waite. 
Branswick,  Me. 


JOHN  HUSS  AND  JEROME  OF 
PRAGUE:  A  SKETCH. 


U. 


To  put  an  end  to  the  papal  rivalries, 
wars,  and  feuds,  the  Emperor  Sigismund  of 
Austria  called  the  Council  of  Constance. 
The  primary  object  of  this  council  was  to 
terminate  the  disgraceful  troubles  arising 
from  the  competition  of  the  three  popes  for 
the  papacy.  There  was  also  throughout 
Christendom  a  universal  cry  for  a  reforma- 


tion in  the  church,  and  the  Romish  author- 
ities wished  to  adopt  some  means  to  allay 
the  religious  excitement  that  had  been 
caused  by  the  labors  of  Wycliffe  and  Huss. 

In  the  city  of  Constance,  on  Nov.  1,  1414, 
this  famous  ecclesiastical  convention  was 
inaugurated  with  great  state.  Pope  John 
XXIII.,  thirty  cardinals,  twenty  arch- 
bishops, one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  doctors  of  divinity 
and  priests,  a  vast  concourse  of  representa- 
tive men,  with  ambassadors  from  all  the 
nations  of  Christendom,  were  there.*  For 
four  years  did  this  great  Committee  of 
Powers,  spiritual  and  temporal,  sit  within 
that  broad  circle  of  vine-clad  hills  and  of 
distant  silvery  moimtains,  professing  to  be 
breathlessly  at  work  upon  the  regeneration 
of  the  church,  sweeping  away  the  three 
popes  with  a  high  hand,  talking  whole  folios 
of  subtle  wisdom  or  childish  folly,  prescrib- 
ing empirical  remedies  for  incurable  dis- 
eases, and  suddenly  breaking  up  in  helpless 
amazement  because  the  new  pope  of  their 
own  adoption,  Martin  Y.,  as  soon  as  he  had 
mounted  his  mule,  with  an  emperor  on  one 
rein  and  an  elector  at  another,  laughed  at 
their  superstitious  power,  and  told  them, 
with  infinite  glee,  that  the  council  was  over 
and  done.  But  my  attention  is  fixed  on 
Huss. 

Before  this  council  Huss  was  summoned 
to  appear.  But  the  Bohemians  would  not 
let  their  beloved  teacher  go  without  a  "  safe 
conduct."  The  Emperor  Sigismund  granted 
this  in  one  of  the  most  memorable  and  au- 
thentic documents  extant.  In  it  the  emperor 
expressly  declared  that  Huss  would  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  to  Constance,  to  go  about 
there,  and  to  return  free.  Huss  set  out  for 
Constance  on  Oct.  11,  1414.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  two  stanch  knights,  the  Lords  of 
Chlum  and  Lestra,  sent  by  King  Wenceslaus 
as  companions  and  protectors.  In  all  the 
villages  and  towns  through  which  they 
passed  the  people  flocked  in  crowds  to  see 
him.  Everywhere  he  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm. At  Bemau  (where  the  travellers 
passed  their  native  boundaries),  Neustadt, 
Weiden,  Hersbruck,  Lauf,  he  was  welcomed 
by  the  German  people.  At  Nuremberg,  the 
chief  city    of  Franconia,   the   streets    were 

•  Among  the  maltitude  were  nearly  fifteen  ban- 
dred  wandering,  disreputable  females,  some  of 
whom  were  to  Berve  as  witnesses  to  the  chastity  of 
the  Lord  Cardinal  and  others.  Many  ecclesiastics 
brought  their  concubines  with  them. 
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filled  with  people,  who  surrounded  and  ac- 
companied him  to  the  inn,  and  assured  him 
that  the  Council  would  not  dare  to  injure 
him.  Here  he  held  a  conference;  and, 
when  he  concluded  the  defence  of  his  opin- 
ions, the  mayor,  councillors,  magistrates, 
and  people  overwhelmed  him  with  clamors 
of  applause.  From  hospitable  Nuremberg 
Hubs  travelled  to  Swabia,  where  he  met  with 
courtesy  and  respect  far  surpassing  his  ex- 
pectations. At  Biberach  the  people  led  him 
triumphantly  through  the  streets.  He 
writes,  full  of  joyful  emotion,  to  his  coun- 
trymen on  the  reception  he  had  met  with, 
and  which  made  him  look  upon  Germany  as 
his  second  native  land.  He  arrived  at  Con- 
stance on  the  3d  of  November,  and  took  up 
his  lodging  at  the  house  of  a  baker's  widow. 

The  next  morning  the  two  Bohemian 
noblemen  waited  on  the  pope,  and  informed 
him  of  the  arrival  of  Huss,  adding  that, 
since  Huss  had  the  emperor's  "safe  con- 
duct," they  hoped  he  might  remain  in  Con- 
stance free  from  the  risk  of  danger.  "Had 
he  killed  my  own  brother, "  replied  the  pope, 
"not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  touched 
during  his  stay  here."  Meanwhile,  the 
leaders  of  the  papal  faction  had  arrived  at 
Constance.  They  represented  Huss  in  pub- 
lic places  as  a  heretic,  they  presented  to  the 
pope  and  cardinals  extracts  from  his  writ- 
ings to  prove  his  heresies,  and  they  accused 
him  of  acting  as  a  rebel  against  the  authority 
of  the  church.  On  the  28th  of  November 
he  was  heard  in  the  assembly,  and  ordered 
to  renounce  his  opinions.  He  replied  that 
he  would  rather  die  than  knowingly  propa- 
gate any  error,  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
retract  what  he  had  advanced  as  soon  as  it 
was  proved  to  be  false.  To  the  eternal  in- 
famy of  the  council,  he  was  suddenly  sur- 
rounded and  secured  by  armed  men,  and 
placed  in  close  custody  in  the  jail  of  Con- 
stance. On  the  way  thither,  his  two  en- 
emies, Palecz  and  Causis,  called  out  to  him, 
"Now  we  have  caught  thee;  nor  shalt  thou 
come  forth  till  thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost 
farthing. " 

Chlum,  full  of  wrath,  broke  into  the 
chamber  of  the  pope,  and  demanded  an  ex- 
planation of  this  open  violation  both  of  the 
emperor's  "safe  conduct"  and  of  his  own 
solemn  word.  The  pope  replied  that  he 
could  do  nothing,  being  himself  in  the  power 
of  the  cardinals.     Chlum  proceeded  to  the 


four  cardinals  who  represented  the  German, 
English,  French,  and  Italian  nations,  but 
with  the  same  ill  success.  The  cardinals 
informed  him  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
council  had  absolute  power  over  all  secular 
documents,  and  that,  in  the  second  place, 
no  faith  need  be  kept  with  heretics.  Chlnm 
wrote  to  the  emperor,  entreating  help  and 
justice  at  his  hands,  sent  a  similar  despatch 
to  the  Bohemian  government,  traversed  for 
two  days  all  the  streets  of  Constance,  ex- 
hibiting the  large  sealed  parchment  contain- 
ing the  imperial  "safe  conduct,"  and  affixed 
a  placard  in  his  own  name  to  the  doors  of 
the  cathedral  and  council  house,  stating  thai 
an  act  of  unheard  of  tyranny  had  been  exer- 
cised toward  Prof.  Huss,  in  spite  of  the 
royal  "safe  conduct,"  and  that  the  emperor 
and  the  empire  would  never  submit  to  the 
insult  which  was  thus  offered  them.  Bohemia 
was  in  a  ferment  on  this  «act  of  treachery 
becoming  known.  Three  petitions,  signed  by 
almost  the  whole  body  of  Bohemian  nobility, 
reached  the  council.  A  fourth  of  indignant 
appeal,  from  the  Bohemian  States,  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  emperor,  and  it  stung  the  im- 
perial conscience  to  the  quick.  Sigismund 
departed  from  Aix,  and  reached  Constance 
on  Christmas  Eve.  The  cardinals  and  bish- 
ops knew  their  man.  On  the  very  night  of 
his  arrival  they  persuaded  the  previously  in- 
censed emperor  that  an  ecclesiastical  her- 
etic must  necessarily  also  be  a  secular  her- 
etic,— that  is,  a  rebel, — and  consequently 
would  endanger  not  only  the  altar,  but  the 
throne.  The  emperor  was  now  persuaded  of 
the  political  necessity  of  violating  the  "safe 
conduct."  Even  if  he  had  not  been,  what 
was  the  anger  of  an  emperor  against  the 
church?  It  was  but  the  foam  of  a  wave 
breaking  itself  against  a  rocky  headland :  the 
church  frowned  scorn  upon  his  helpless 
fret.  Besides  the  political  argument,  a  now 
famous  salve  was  expressly  manufacttired  to 
heal  the  emperor's  wounded  mind«  The 
council  issued  the  decree  that  no  faith  was 
to  be  kept  with  heretics, — ^a  doctrine  after- 
ward confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  and 
never  since  repudiated. 

Meanwhile,  how  fared  it  with  Huss? 
His  jail  in  Constance  was  not  considered  by 
his  enemies  sufiiciently  secure.  He  wi^ 
therefore,  on  the  15th  of  December,  delivered 
into  the  charge  of  the  Dominican  friars, 
whose  monastery  was  situated  on  the  spot 
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where  the  Rhine  leaves  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance.    By  these  men  he  was  thrown  into 
a  most  loathsome  dungeon,  strongly  guarded, 
where  he  was  fastened  to  the  wall  with  a 
chain,    where    the    very    opening    through 
which   food  was  given  was  closed  up,  and 
where  he  was  thrown  into  a  violent  fever 
which  hrought  him  to  the  door  of  death. 
At   length,  after  having  heen  moved  from 
prison  to  prison,  he  was  brought  before  the 
council   on   the    7th    of    June,    1415,    sur- 
rounded by  swords  and  spears,  and  chained 
as  though  he  were  a  murderer.     His  faith 
was  stronger  than  to  desert  him  in  such  an 
hour.     Beginning  to  defend  himself  against 
the  written  indictment  of  his  heresies,   he 
was     interrupted   with    deafening    peals  of 
laughter  from  the  "Holy   Fathers."     Two 
days  later  he  was  again  summoned.     "  Will 
you  submit  unreservedly  to  the  authority  of 
the  council?"  was  the  abrupt  question  put 
to    him;    but    his    answer  was   still    more 
abrupt :  "  No  I  if  the  council  tells  me  I  have 
only  one  eye,  when  God's  sense  tells  me  I 
have  two,  am  I  to  believe  it?"    Then  came 
the   terrible  question,  "Wilt  thou  recant?" 
Huss  made  the  solemn  appeal,  "I  beseech 
and  conjure  you,  by  him  who  is  the  God  of 
us  all,  that  you  do  not  force  me  to  do  that 
which   I  cannot  without  contradicting  my 
conscience. "    All  attempts  to  make  him  re- 
tract his  opinions  having  failed,  the  council 
assembled  on  the  6th  of   July, — the  forty- 
third  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Huss, 
— to  pronounce  sentence   on    him.      When 
the  judgment  of  death  had  been  read  to  the 
end,    Huss   fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed, 
"Lord  Jesus,   forgive  my  enemies:  forgive 
them    for    the  sake  of    thy  great  mercy  I" 
Laughter  rang  through  the  hall.     The   rage 
of  his  enemies  was  almost  inextinguishable. 
Even  at  the  stake  they  could  not  allow  him 
to   be   in   quietness.      They  rehearsed    the 
usual  curses  in  his  ears,  and  concluded  with 
the  words,  "We  commit  thy  soul  to  the  in- 
fernal devil."    His  ashes  were  gathered  up 
and  flung  on  the  waters  of  the  Rhine. 

It  has  been  urged  in  defence  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance  that,  while  it  seized  John 
Huss,  it  showed  its  impartiality  by  arraign- 
ing Pope  John  XXIIL  But  consider  how 
essentially  different  were  the  offences  of 
which  these  two  were  accused.  What  was 
the  offence  of  Huss?  Simply  a  theolog- 
ical offence, — an  offence  of  opinion:  he  was 


accused  of  believing  and  propagating  the 
doctrines  of  Wycliffe,  and  for  this  he  was 
degraded  from  the  priesthood,  subjected  to 
horrible  indignities,  and  burned  alive. 
What  was  the  offence  of  Pope  John?  It 
consisted  of  manifold  crimes:  it  was  the 
murder  of  his  predecessor,  Alexander  V. ;  it 
was  persona]  vice  and  immorality,  and  forty- 
three  charges  of  this  nature  were  proved 
against  him, — so  conclusively  proved  that  he 
fled  in  disguise,  in  order  to  avoid  the  abdica- 
tion to  which  the  council  were  about  to 
compel  him.  What  was  his  punishment? 
Was  he  deposed  and  imprisoned?  But  what 
followed?  He  was  afterward  raised  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  Papal  Court  and  to  the 
Deanery  of  the  Sacred  College.  Let  poster- 
ity judge — it  has  judged — of  the  equity  and 
charity  of  the  Holy  Fathers  of  the  Council 
of  Constance. 

But  where  was  Jerome,  the  chivalrous 
knight,  the  keen  theologian,  the  burning 
orator,  the  ripe  philosopher,  the  ardent  dis- 
ciple? Was  it  nothing  to  him  that  his  be- 
loved master  was  left  alone  in  the  thick  of 
the  fight?  Jerome  had  been  hurrying  hither 
and  thither,  all  over  the  Christian  world, — 
to  Paris,  Vienna,  Heidelberg,  in  Austria, 
Poland,  Lithuania,  Russia, — wherever  he 
could  break  a  tilt  against  error,  telling  out 
the  truth  with  his  unmatched  eloquence  and 
in  his  marvellously  persuasive  voice.  He 
imagined  that  he  had  received  a  roving 
commission  to  work  out  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation  in  all  lands,  and  so  he  rode 
hard  to  the  spot  where  his  presence  was  most 
needed.  His  opponents  perpetually  opened 
prison  doors,  and  flattered  themselves  they 
should  manage  to  get  him  within ;  but  with 
infinite  dexterity  he  slipped  through  their 
fingers,  and  was  presently  seen  waving  his 
hand  on  the  road  to  some  fresh  encounter. 
When  he  heard  that  Huss  was  in  bonds  at 
Constance,  he  went  there  before  the  pre- 
tended trial  of  Huss  was  over ;  but  from  all 
he  saw  and  heard  he  knew  he  was  not  safe 
there,  and  he  privately  withdrew  to  the 
little  town  of  Uberlingen,  four  miles  from 
Constance,  to  gain  time  for  thought.  Then 
he  caused  to  be  posted  on  the  gates  of  Con- 
stance, on  the  dwellings  of  the  cardinals, 
and  on  the  doors  of  the  churches,  a  challenge 
written  in  Latin,  Bohemian,  and  German, 
setting  forth  that  he,  Jerome  of  Prague,  was 
ready  to  defend  himself  before  the  council 
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against  all  charges  brought  against  him, 
provided  that  security  to  come  and  go  were 
given  him.  He  was  suddenly  pounced  upon 
by  order  of  the  council,  taken  to  Constance, 
loaded  with  chains.  Bound  with  these  fet- 
ters, he  appeared  before  the  council  in  May, 
1415.  The  faces  he  saw  there  were  not 
strange  to  his  eye.  He  knew  them  well; 
and  he  knew  that  he  had  aggravated  them 
into  fury  at  Paris,  at  Cologne,  at  Heidel- 
berg, or  wherever  by  a  flood  of  fiery  elo- 
quence he  had  borne  down  all  argument, 
and  overwhelmed  authority,  station,  and 
tradition.  One  after  another  his  old  oppo- 
nents rose,  and  flung  at  him  some  old  gage 
of  deflance,  some  challenge  to  single  combat, 
or  tlie  shaft  of  some  broken  weapon.  When 
he  answered  each  one  with  happy  skill,  they 
became  furious,  thirsting  for  his  blood,  and 
cried  out:  "Away  with  him  I  Bum  him! 
Bum  him  I"  With  cool  intrepidity  he  looked 
around,  and  said, "If  you  desire  my  death,  in 
God^s  name  let  it  comel"  They  delivered 
him  into  the  custody  of  the  Bishop  of  Riga, 
an  ecclesiastic  notorious  for  his  cruelty.  By 
his  ordefr  he  was  chained  by  the  neck  and 
carried  to  a  dark  tower,  where  his  whole 
body  was  forced  into  the  hollow  of  an  up- 
right pig-trough.  In  this  posture,  and 
totally  unable  to  move,  he  was  obliged  to 
live  eleven  days,  two  without  eating  or 
drinking,  and  nine  upon  bread  and  water, 
till  at  length  the  protests  of  the  exasper- 
ated emperor  procured  for  the  sufferer,  now 
almost  at  death ^s  door,  a  mitigation  of  this 
barbarity. 

Jerome  was  confined  for  a  i>eriod  of  three 
hundred  and  forty  days, — the  man  in  whom 
the  love  of  liberty  was  a  passion  and  free- 
dom of  movement  an  instinct,  one  who 
had  never  learned  to  resist  an  impulse  or 
curb  a  free-bom  thought.  When  this  severe 
treatment  had  almost  exhausted  nature  and 
his  life  was  endangered,  they  plied  him 
with  kindness,  flattery,  promises,  and  speedy 
deliverance  If  he  would  recant,  but  threat- 
ened death  by  fire  if  he  would  not.  Wearied 
with  his  long  and  painful  imprisonment, 
chafing  and  panting  for  deliverance,  he  was 
brought  before  the  council,  and  there  he 
read  a  recantation  abjuring  all  heresies  of 
which  he  stood  accused, — all  heresies  of 
Wycliffe  and  Huss, — and  expressing  approval 
of  the  sentence  passed  on  the  name  of 
Wycliffe  and  on  the  person  of  Huss. 


Had  he  purchased  liberty  by  this  infidel- 
ity? Not  even  liberty  of  body  by  the  sale 
of  his  soul ;  and,  as  he  was  moved  back  to 
the  same  dungeon,  Jerome  of  Prague  was  a 
broken-hearted  man.  In  that  dungeon  he 
lay,  in  darkness  without  and  in  darkness 
within,  in  misery  unutterable,  until  the 
memorable  morning  of  May  23,  1416,  when 
he  was  again  brought  before  the  council  in 
compliance  with  his  earnest  entreaty  for  a 
public  hearing.  On  this  day  he  obtained 
the  freedom  of  speech  he  had  been  intensely 
desiring.  Shattered  in  health  and  wasted 
by  close  confinement,  he  was  yet  nerved  for 
this  trying  hour.  There  was  a  great  gath- 
ering to  hear  him.  Was  he  going  to  justify 
his  recantation?  He  defended  himself  from 
all  charges  that  had  been  brought  against 
him,  one  by  one,  historically  following  the 
whole  Bohemian  movement  step  by  step, 
clearing  the  ground  as  he  went,  and  telling 
the  council  the  story  of  their  own  acts  and 
deeds.  The  tale  was  so  wondrously  told 
that  they  could  not  help  but  listen  to  the 
worn  and  haggard  man  standing  alone  in 
their  midst.  The  fascination  was  complete, 
as  he  fixed  their  eyes  for  hours,  and  led 
their  minds  through  the  long,  dark  history ; 
while  now  and  then  he  reined  in  his  pas- 
sionate eloquence  in  mid  career,  and  darted 
through  their  very  joints  such  shafts  of 
pungent  wit  and  stings  of  satire  that  they 
quivered  and  writhed,  yet  listened  still.  At 
length,  on  the  second  day  of  his  defence,  he 
suddenly  changed  his  course,  and  with  a 
breadth  of  learning  which  dazzled  and  a 
force  of  eloquence  which  stirred  all  souls 
he  touched  biographically  on  the  long  list 
of  victims  to  cruel  wrong,  and  especially  to 
priestly  artifice,  which  Christian,  Jewish, 
and  even  non-Christian  history  had  enrolled 
on  its  pages.  He  told  the  story  of  John  the 
Baptist's  prison  death  and  of  Stephen's 
public  martyrdom ;  he  described  the  cup  of 
Socrates  and  the  bath  of  Seneca;  last  of 
all,  he  pictured  before  their  minds  the  en- 
circling fiames  out  of  which  rose  to  heaven 
the  soul  of  his  master,  Huss,  passing  on 
Huss  one  of  the  most  magnificent  eulogies 
that  history  records,  testifying  to  his  life 
struggles,  his  blameless  character,  his  shame- 
ful death.  Looking  around  into  the  troubled 
faces  of  this  high  audience,  he  made  known 
to  all  men,  princes,  priests,  and  scholars, 
that  there  was  no  sin  which  weighed  more 
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heavily  on  bis  heart  than  this, — ^that  by 
fear  of  the  like  death  be  had  himself  been 
moved  to  pass  a  sanction  on  the  condemna- 
tion of  that  sainted  "witness.  Then  he  re- 
canted his  recantation.  He  renounced  every 
word  he  had  been  tempted  to  utter  against 
English  Wycliffe  or  Bohemian  Huss;  and, 
referring  to  himself,  he  declared  that  he 
shonld  not  be  the  last  victim  of  a  cruel 
priesthood.  Finally,  turning  to  the  speech- 
less judges,  he  summoned  them  in  prophetic 
vision  before  the  judgment  to  come;  and 
then  the  emaciated  man  ceased  to  speak. 

Among  those  present  was  Poggio  Bracci- 
olini,  a  man  who  had  the  address  to  be 
secretary  to  no  fewer  than  seven  popes,  who 
ardently  devoted  himself  to  the  revival  of 
classical  literature,  who  was  the  official  ora- 
tor of  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  who 
has  left  behind  him  a  fair  history  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  council.  This  man  of 
fine  intellect  owned  no  sympathy  with 
Jerome's  beliefs;  and,  indeed,  he  is  de- 
scribed as  strikingly  devoid  of  religious  feel- 
ing. But,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  power- 
fully depicts  the  impression  which  had  been 
made  on  men's  minds  by  Jerome's  intrepid 
attitude  and  dazzling  eloquence : — 

''He  had  for  three  hundred  and  forty 
days,"  says  Poggio,  "been  pining  away  in 
a  dark  tower  full  of  offensive  effluvia.  It 
was  a  place  where  he  could  not  even  see, 
much  less  read  or  write.  I  pass  over  the 
mental  anguish  which  must  have  daily  tort- 
ured him,  and  which  was  enough  to  destroy 
the  power  of  memory  itself  within  him. 
And  yet  he  cited  so  many  learned  and  wise 
men  as  witnesses  in  behalf  of  his  opinions 
that  he  might  have  passed  the  whole  of  his 
time  in  all  quietness  in  the  study  of  wis- 
dom. His  voice  was  pleasant,  clear,  full- 
sounding,  accompanied  with  a  certain  dig- 
nity, his  gestures  fitted  to  excite  indignation 
or  pity,  which,  however,  he  neither  asked 
for  nor  sought  to  obtain.  He  stood  up  fear- 
lessly, undaunted,  not  merely  despising 
death,  but  even  demanding  it,  so  that  one 
might  look  upon  him  as  a  second  Cato. 
Oh,  what  a  man !  A  man  worthy  of  ever- 
lasting remembrance !" 

So  speaks  the  great  scholar,  Poggio  Brac- 
ciolini  of  Florence.  The  council  adjourned 
in  great  excitement.  The  sympathies  of 
many  were  strongly  stirred.  Some  whispered 
together  about  saving  him.  Nobles  and 
bishops  visited  him  in  prison,  and  by  their 
purple  and  lawn  blandishments  tried  to 
bribe  him  to  recant;  but  the  exquisite  tort- 
ure of  soul  which  had  been  the  cost  of  his 


former  denial  was  enough  for  a  lifetime. 
Jerome  now  stood  firm  as  a  rock.  When 
the  council  met  again,  sentence  of  death 
was  passed  upon  him,  and  he  was  burned 
on  the  very  spot  consecrated  by  the  ashes 
of  John  Huss,  singing  or  rehearsing  psalms 
and  hymns  until  the  smoke  and  fire  choked 
his  utterance. 

The  unbiassed  witness  I  have  already 
quoted,  Poggio  Bracciolini,  went  to  see  how 
''  the  second  Cato"  could  suffer ;  and  he  tells 
us  that  Jerome  suffered  the  fire  and  its  tort- 
ure with  a  sou]  so  firm  that  he  seemed  to 
demand  it,  and  with  more  tranquillity  than 
Socrates  displayed  in  drinking  his  cup  of 
hemlock,  while  he  himself  went  back  to  the 
city  wondering  upon  the  mystery  of  a  faith 
which  he  failed  to  comprehend.  j£neas 
Sylvius,  afterward  Pope  Pius  II.,  confirmed 
the  testimony  of  Poggio,  declaring  that  Huss 
and  Jerome  suffered  death  with  a  constant 
mind,  and  went  readily  to  the  stake  as 
though  invited  to  a  feast. 

The  Bohemians,  who  had  boldly  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  Huss,  were  enraged 
at  the  injustice  and  treachery  displayed  in 
the  martyrdom  of  their  teachers,  and  their 
hatred  of  the  Romish  Church  was  greatly 
increased.  The  whole  nation  complained  of 
the  Iniquitous  proceeding,  in  a  long  memo- 
rial, signed  by  more  than  one  hundred  noble- 
men and  more  than  a  thousand  of  the  people 
of  influence.  The  attachment  of  the  numer- 
ous friends  of  Huss  to  his  person  was  so  great 
that  they  carried  the  earth  from  the  place  of 
his  execution  into  Bohemia,  and  commemo- 
rated his  sufferings  by  medals,  pictures,  and 
elegies,  and  by  the  observance  of  a  service 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  death. 

I  cannot  now  trace  the  destructive  war  by 
which  the  Bohemians  sought  to  avenge  the 
martyrdom  of  their  two  teachers.  The 
sparks  from  those  two  fires  kindled  the  half 
of  Grermany;  but,  though  war  blazed  high, 
and  evil  passions  were  rife,  and  men  were 
mad  with  wrongs,  the  Reformation  was  sus- 
pended for  another  century.  The  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek.  After  all  the  struggles  for 
liberty,  the  Emperor  Siglsmund  was  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Bohemian  people;  and,  the 
moment  he  and  the  pope  began  their  sway 
over  this  patriotic  but  unfortunate  land, 
the  power  and  glory  of  the  Hussites  began 
to  wane.  Under  the  dominating  influence 
of  Sigismund  and  the  enslaving  power  of 
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priestcraft,  the  nation  lapsed  into  the  same 
degraded  condition  it  was  in  previous  to  the 
time  of  Hnss.  Yet  all  was  not  lost;  for, 
when  a  hundred  years  had  nearly  passed, 
there  were  found  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
two  hundred  churches  the  members  of  which 
had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  and  had 
not  surrendered  their  conscience  before  the 
terrors  of  Rome.  In  fact,  the  great  war  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  which  terminated  an 
idle  peace,  and  was  the  means  of  introduc- 
ing at  least  the  dawn  of  religious  liberty 
into  Europe,  was  brought  about  by  the 
countrymen  and  followers  of  Huss. 

S.  Fletcher  Williams. 
Scarborough,  England. 


TUE    STRAIT   GATE    AND    THE 
NARROW    WAY, 


Unitarians  rejoice  that  they  have  been 
led  out  of. narrow  into  broad  places.  We 
rejoice  that  to  us  has  been  given  the  power 
to  sail  broadly  over  the  great  sea  of  thought. 
We  are  fond  of  adventurous  wanderings,  we 
shun  the  beaten  track,  and  prefer  to  find  a 
path  for  ourselves.  We  welcome  truth  from 
every  side, —  it  does  not  come  to  us  in  any 
single  utterance.  We  are  not  bound  by  any 
theological  fears,  not  limited  by  any  precise 
forms  of  expression,  not  confined  to  any 
narrow  way.  Does  not  the  liberality  in 
which  we  glory  expose  us  to  certain  peculiar 
perils?  What  did  Jesus  mean  when  he  said 
that  the  broad  way  leads  to  destruction? 
What  are  the  special  dangers  of  the  broad 
man? 

1.  The  minds  of  many  liberal  men  are,  as 
some  one  has  said,  like  omnibuses  stopping 
to  take  up  every  interest  that  holds  up  a 
finger  and  beckons  from  the  sidewalk.  They 
lack  discrimination.  They  lose  their  grasp 
upon  important  things.  Our  modern  news- 
papers fill  our  minds  with  a  vague  confusion 
of  events  and  ideas,  and  too  often  the  trivial 
happenings  of  the  hour  distract '  and  absorb 
our  attention.  Do  we  not  need  to  narrow 
our  interests,  to  circumscribe  our  duties  a 
little  more,  to  devote  ourselves  more  partic- 
ularly to  the  important  things  and  let  the 
trifles  go?  We  need  to  take  to  heart  and  put 
into  practice  the  apostle ^s  splendid  motto, 
"This  one  thing  1  do."  We  want  to  put 
our  work  where  it  will  do  the  most  good, 
and  not  scatter  it  indiscriminately. 


2.  Is  not  the  broad  man  in  danger  of  being 
intolerant?  Too  often,  in  disdain  of  provin- 
cial narrowness,  the  broad  man  admits  to 
his  fellowship  only  those  who  are  as  broad 
as  himself.  He  thinks  he  can  gain  nothing 
from  his  narrow-minded  neighbor,  and  so  he 
neglects  him.  But,  as  Dr.  Clarke  said,  the 
tortoise  knows  some  secrets  that  the  hare 
does  not  dream  of.  The  narrow  man  under- 
stands some  things  better  than  the  broad 
man,  for  all  his  experience,  his  travels,  his 
far-reaching  industrial  or  intellectual  con- 
nections. The  man  of  slow  and  cautions 
habit  knows  perhaps  more  of  the  real  con- 
tent of  life  than  his  alert  and  progressive 
neighbor.  The  old-fashioned  orthodox  be- 
liever may  be  unreasonable,  dull,  devoid  of 
critical  or  historical  sense ;  but  still  he  may 
have  some  lessons  of  loyalty  and  self-sacri- 
fice to  teach  us.  Shall  we  not  be  ready  to 
learn  all  we  can,  and  be  guided  by  the  expe- 
riences of  the  past  as  well  as  by  our  hopes 
for  the  future? 

3.  The  broad  man  is  in  imminent  danger 
of  allowing  his  liberality  to  degenerate  into 
indifference.  He  has  so  many  ships  afloat 
that  every  wind  that  blows  must  favor  some. 
He  is  too  often  an  easy  optimist.  His  his- 
torical knowledge  tells  him  that  civilization 
is  getting  ahead  slowly  but  surely.  His 
philosophy  teaches  him  that  one  man  can 
do  very  little  to  expedite  matters,  and  so 
he  becomes  a  mere  looker-on,  and  does  noth- 
ing to  advance  the  political,  moral,  or  spir- 
itual welfare  of  the  community.  We  need 
to  remember  that  the  world  advances  only 
through  the  efforts  of  individual  men.  God 
gives  the  materials  of  progress, — man  must 
do  the  work.  The  broad  man  bears  a 
greater  responsibility  in  this  matter  than 
any  one  else,  for  his  freedom,  knowledge, 
and  experience  give  him  a  better  leverage. 
He  is  in  a  position  where  he  can  make  his 
whole  weight  tell.  He  can  move  the  world. 
He  should  be  peculiarly  earnest  and  devoted. 
If  the  liberal  man  fall  into  the  pitfalls  of 
indiscrimination,  intolerance,  or  indiffer- 
ence, most  assuredly  has  the  broad  way  led 
him  to  destruction. 

But  are  we,  then,  to  give  up  the  splendid 
breadth  and  freedom  we  have  so  hardly 
won?  The  words  of  Jesus  about  the  strait 
gate  and  the  narrow  way  seem  to  refute  all 
our  cherished  ideas  and  habita.  They  are  no 
light  catchwords,  no  idle  trifling.     What  do 
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they  mean?  Assuredly  they  do  not  mean 
that  we  are  to  tarn  our  faces  backward,  and 
devote  ourselves  to  idle  stagnation  or  retro- 
grade opinions.  They  mean  that  we  are  to 
press  more  zealously,  more  discriminatingly, 
forward.  They  mean  that  we  are  to  check 
our  aimless  wanderings  and  devote  ourselves 
with  singleness  of  heart  to  the  special  work 
given  us  to  do.  Our  duty  is  to  seek  an  end 
infinitely  broad,  free,  and  high,  by  the  nar- 
row way  of  discriminating  devotion  and  en- 
during loyalty.  True  liberality  is  in  the 
narrow  fidelty  which,  while  consecrated  to 
a  single  purpose,  embraces  the  world  in  its 
appli  cation. 

Is  it  not  the  lack  of  this  essential  com- 
bination  that   makes  the  weakness  of  our 
modern  religious  life?    The  errors  and  evils 
of  both  broad  and  narrow  way  are  evident. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Roman  Catholic  pur- 
sues   the   narrow   path,  with    the  aid  of   a 
splendid  organization  and  faultless  discipline 
and   with  an  assiduous  devotion,  which  is 
quite  enough  to  account  for  the  persistence 
of  the  Roman  order.     He  fails  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  best  men  because  his  end  is  too 
low,  because  it  too  often  implies  submissive 
dependence  upon  authority  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  independent  thought  and  action.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  Quaker  pursues  a  lofty 
end, — the  cultivation  of  the  spiritual   nat- 
ure,  the  inbringing  of  peace  and  good- will 
among  men.     But  he  walks  the  broad  path. 
He  disdains  organization   because  it  inter- 
feiea  with  the  working  of  the  free  spirit; 
and  so  his  work  is  not  persistent,  but  occa- 
sional,   almost    accidental.     The    orthodox 
Protestant  has  plenty  of  devotion  and  splen- 
did enthusiasm,  but  too  often  his  end  is  as 
narrow  as  his  way.     He  seeks  only  a  per- 
sonal and  selfish  salvation.     The  Unitarian 
lias  an  end  than  which  none  can  be  broader 
and  higher, — the  uplifting  of  humanity,  co- 
operating with    the   divine  energy    in   the 
cultivation  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  man- 
hood.    But  he  has  too  often  chosen  to  pur- 
sue   these    things   by  the  broad  way.     We 
shall  not  discharge  our  great  responsibility 
until    we    can    kindle    among  ourselves    a 
greater  enthusiasm  and  a  narrower  devotion 
to  our  special  tasks.     We  must  be  ready  to 
work   more  heartily  together,    to  maintain 
our  cause  more  zealously,  not  holding  our- 
selves above  aggressive  action,  not  disdain- 
ing efficient   ways   and   means.     We   must 


be  ready,  in  pursuit  of  our  ideal  end,  to 
enter  the  strait  gate  of  a  consecrated  pur- 
pose and   walk   the  narrow   path   of   loyal 

persistence. 

Samuel  A.  Eliot. 
Denver,  Col. 


INDUCEMENTS  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  TO 
ENTER  THE  LIBERAL  MINISTRY. 


As  preliminary,  the  fact  may  be  noticed 
that  there  is  room  in  the  liberal  ministry. 

Most  of  the  professions  are  overcrowded ; 
some,  as  medicine  and  law,  are  very  greatly 
overcrowded.  It  is  not  so  with  this.  Nor 
is  it  soon  likely  to  be,  because  liberal 
thought  is  so  fast  spreading.  And  this  con- 
sideration is  worthy  of  attention;  for,  if 
any  man  is  going  to  work  in  this  world,  he 
must  have  a  place. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  ready-made  places 
for  young  ministers  in  the  liberal  bodies  are 
very  numerous, — not  so  numerous,  perhaps, 
as  in  some  of  the  older  and  larger  orthodox 
bodies.  And  yet  even  the  ready-made 
places,  or  places  as  pastors  of  established 
churches,  are  not  few,  when  we  take  all  the 
liberal  churches  together, — Unitarian,  Uni- 
versalist.  Independent.  So  that,  as  a  fact, 
earnest  and  able  young  men  who  desire  to 
enter  the  liberal  pulpit,  and  are  fitted  for  the 
place,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  have  much  difficulty 
in  finding  pulpits.  And  every  year  the 
places  open  to  such  are  more  numerous, 
because  of  the  steady  and  even  rapid  progress 
that  is  being  made  in  the  work  of  organ- 
izing new  churches. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  another 
kind  of  demand  that  is  larger  still, — indeed, 
that  is  practically  unlimited.  It  is  for 
young  men  of  ability  and  courage  to  plant 
liberal  Christian  churches  in  places  where 
they  do  not  now  exist.  The  cities  and  larger 
towns  of  this  whole  land — nay,  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world,  and  even  of  countries 
far  beyond  that,  as  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  in  India  and  Japan — are  ripe  for 
such  a  rational,  humane,  practical,  and  up- 
lifting religion  as  liberal  Christianity  is. 
It  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  the  places 
are  to  be  counted  by  the  hundred  in  this 
countryi  alone,  where  able  young  ministers, 
with  even  less  of  perseverance  and  self-sac- 
rifice than  the  average  young  lawyer  or  phy- 
sician has  to  exercise  in  order  to  get  himself 
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well  established,  could  plant  strong,  influen- 
tial, self-supporting  liberal  churches. 

This,  then,  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
there  is  room  in  the  liberal  Christian  minis- 
try. There  is  already  a  very  considerable 
number,  and  a  steadily  increasing  number, 
of  liberal  churches  already  organized,  to  be 
supplied  with  pastors.  For  this  service  there 
is  a  call  for  an  ever- increasing  number  of 
young  men.  But,  beyond  this,  practically 
the  whole  field  of  the  enlightened  world  is 
ready  for  our  gospel.  Young  men  are 
wanted  everywhere  as  heralds  of  that  gospel ; 
and,  if  they  are  able  and  worthy,  they  will 
find  support. 

But,  in  addition  to  there  being  room  in 
the  liberal  ministry,  the  calling  is  one  in 
nearly  every  way  desirable^ — I  mean  meas- 
ured by  the  better  standards  that  we  apply 
to  other  professions.  Even  if  we  lay  aside 
the  thought  of  doing  good,  and  simply  look 
about  us  for  a  calling  in  which  one  may 
make  the  most  of  himself,  in  health,  happi- 
ness, growth,  attainment,  place  in  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  others,  all  those  things 
which  go  to  make  life  large,  many-sided, 
rich,  it  is  questionable  if  any  other  profes- 
sion or  calling  surpasses,  even  if  any  equals, 
this. 

1.  Beginning  on  the  lowest  plane,  the  so- 
cial advantages  offered  by  the  liberal  minis- 
try are  nearly  everywhere  of  the  best.  As  a 
rule,  in  this  country,  to  the  minister  and 
his  family,  of  every  denomination,  an  ex- 
cellent place  in  society  is  assigned.  To  be 
sure,  in  many  a  place,  in  matters  religious, 
the  liberal  minister  will  find  himself  ostra- 
cized. But  rarely  is  bigotry  able  to  stamp 
itself  very  strongly  upon  social  life.  The 
single  fact  that  the  literature  and  science 
and  growing  intelligence  of  the  age  are  so 
largely  on  his  side  insures  him  in  the  com- 
munity a  position  of  respect  and  influence. 

2.  The  liberal  Christian  ministry  is  a 
calling  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
learned  profession  except  that  of  the  scien- 
tist, leads  naturally  to  a  companionship 
with  and  knowledge  of  nature.  To  the  new 
and  higher  religious  thought  of  our  time, 
nature  is  distinctly  a  part  of  God's  revela- 
tion. Woods,  flowers,  fields,  mountains, 
waters,  skies,  stars,  as  well  as  the  utterances 
of  old-time  prophets,  are  all  leaves  in  the 
great  book  of  the  world's  true  and  divine 
scriptures ;  and  to  these,  as  well  as  to  those. 


the  teacher  of  rational  religion  is  bidden  to 
go  for  joy,  for  instruction,  for  inspiration. 

8.  So,  too,  the  liberal  ministry  leads 
naturally  to  the  study  of  man,  human  nat- 
ure, human  life.  Its  thought  of  human  nat- 
ure is  very  high.  It  sees  not  in  man  a 
ruin, — a  being  fallen  from  a  high  estate 
which  he  can  never  recover, — ^but  a  child  of 
God,  needing  to  be  helped  upward  to  a  fuller 
understanding  of  what  the  divine  possibili- 
ties in  him  are.  This  view  naturally  stim- 
ulates to  the  study  of  man  and  life  as  some- 
thing interesting,  attractive,  worthy.  More- 
over, the  liberal  minister  has  exceptionally 
favorable  opportunities  for  such  study.  His 
calling  naturally  leads  him  into  contact  with 
life  in  a  very  wide  variety  of  manifestations, 
in  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  the  happy, 
the  sad,  the  fortunate,  the  unfortunate,  the 
virtuous,  the  vicious.  Thus  is  the  vocation 
peculiarly  rich  in  both  incentives  to  and 
opportunities  for  knowledge  in  the  whole 
range  of  human  nature. 

4.  Not  less  is  to  be  said  of  it  as  regards 
its  literary  opportunities  and  privileges. 
Nowhere  do  the  best  and  noblest  books  of 
the  world  find  a  more  fitting  place  than  in 
the  library  of  him  whose  calling  it  is  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  God's  universal  inspi- 
ration and  ever-growing  revelation.  In  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  to  no  man  does  all 
high  truth  more  naturally  belong  than  to 
him.  It  is  by  no  means  without  signifi- 
cance that  so  large  a  part  of  the  best  liter- 
ature of  our  age  is  the  product  of  liberal 
Christianity.  Liberal  Christianity  is  favor- 
able to  literature  because  it  is  favorable  to 
freedom,  and  because  it  believes  all  truth  to 
be  sacred.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  call- 
ing leads  its  votaries  so  constantly  to  drink 
at  the  fresh  fountains  of  the  world's  most 
inspiring  thought. 

Now,  all  these  are  recommendations,  that 
are  not  light  or  inconsiderable,  of  the  liberal 
Christian  ministry :  a  profession  uncrowded ; 
excellent  social  advantages;  and  a  calling 
which  leads  naturally  and  all  the  while  in 
the  midst  of  nature,  with  its  lessons  and 
companionships,  amid  human  life,  with  its 
wealth  of  experiences  and  possibilities,  and 
amid  literature  the  noblest  in  the  world. 

Toung  men  casting  about  for  a  life-work 
may  well  ask  themselves,  In  what  other 
calling  are  so  many  advantages,  and  so  faii^h 
ones,  combined  as  here? 
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And  yet,  after  all,  not  in  any  of  these 
things  does  the  real  glory  of  the  liberal  min- 
istry lie.  These  are  considerations,  it  is 
tme,  that  need  not  be  despised;  and  yet 
others  rise  so  much  above  them,  for  the 
really  noble  mind,  that  these  must,  by  com- 
parison, seem  small  and  poor.  The  consid- 
erations that  have  been  named  so  far  end  in 
self.  But  the  glory  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try, in  all  its  branches,  and  certainly  not 
less  the  liberal  than  any  other,  is  that  it  has 
its  existence  for  ends  distinctly  above  and 
beyond  itself.  The  glory  of  Christianity  is 
its  cross, — the  world's  most  tragic  and  im- 
pressive symbol  of  self-sacrificing  love.  The 
glory  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  that  it  is 
a  love  calling.  Its  motto  is  that  word  of 
Jesus,  ''It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive."  It  need  not  despise  meat  and 
drink ;  but  its  thought  must  ever  be, ''  Is  not 
the  life  more  than  meat?"  The  great  in- 
ducement rising  above  every  other  for  noble 
young  men  to  enter  the  liberal  Christian 
ministry  is  that  it  is  a  calling  which  offers 
exceptional  opportunities  for  disseminatiog 
truth,  for  championing  right  and  justice,  for 
opposing  evil  in  its  thousand  forms,  for  serv- 
ing God  and  humanity,  for  lifting  the  world 
up  to  a  higher  and  better  life.  To  young 
men  who  want  to  make  the  most  of  their 
lives,  in  the  noblest  ways,  this  inducement 
ought  to  be  the  most  attractive  and  weighty, 
as  it  certainly  is  the  most  worthy,  that  it  is 
possible  to  offer. 

Some  of  the  directions  in  which  the  liberal 
Christian  ministry  presents  opportunities 
for  serving  God  and  man  will  be  pointed  out 
next  month. 

J.  T.  SUNDEBLAND. 


THE   COUNCIL    OF   THE  NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE:   ITS  ADDRESS 

TO    THE    CHURCHES. 


It  is  the  duty  of  every  council  chosen  at 
the  National  Conference  of  the  Unitarian 
church  to  send  to  the  churches  and  societies 
represented  a  brief  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Conference  within  as  short  a 
time  as  possible  after  its  adjournment. 

The  fourteenth  of  these  Conferences  has 
been  held  at  Saratoga.  It  was  very  largely 
attended,  and  the  members  showed  a  quick 
interest  in  the  occasion.  The  Conference 
heard  the   reports    made    by  the   Unitarian 


Association,  by  the  Western  Conference,  and 
by  Mr.  Moors,  the  superintendent  of  our 
missions  for  the  New  England  States,  Mr. 
Morehouse  for  the  Middle  States,  Mr.  Chaney 
for  the  Southern  States,  Mr.  Forbush  for  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  Dr.  Stebbins  from 
California. 

All  these  reports  showed  an  encouraging 
success  in  the  work  of  establishing  new 
churches.  Sixty-one  such  churches  have 
been  established  in  the  two  years  since  the 
National  Conference  met  at  Philadelphia. 

A(r.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  representing  our 
church  at  Washington,  read  a  careful  paper 
on  "Marriage  and  Divorce,"  pointing  out  the 
necessity  for  much  more  seriousness  among 
persons  who  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
marriage  than  proves  to  exist  in  general  in 
this  country,  showing  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  careful  law  of  divorce,  reviewing  the 
statistics  with  regard  both  to  marriage  and 
divorce,  as  they  have  been  collected  by  the 
national  government,  and  thus  presenting 
views  of  the  very  first  importance  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  purity  of  the  family  and 
the  integrity  of  home.  This  valuable  paper 
will  be  printed  and  sent  to  each  of  the 
churches,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  rec- 
ommendations will  find  their  way  into  legis- 
lation and  also  into  the  direction  of  life. 
It  is  clear  that  no  remedy  for  present  difii- 
culties  is  to  be  sought  by  an  effort  to  ignore 
the  necessity  of  divorce,  but  rather  that  we 
are  to  improve  our  present  conditions  by 
making  marriage  more  sacred,  and  in  the 
utmost  care  and  seriousness  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  several  States  for  granting 
divorces. 

With  the  rapid  increase  uf  our  churches, 
the  necessity  becomes  more  evident  for  the 
training  of  competent  ministers  for  those 
churches.  We  receive  gratefully  from  other 
communions  preachers  of  great  ability  and 
consecrated  lives.  It  is  necessary,  at  the 
same  time,  that  our  own  churches  should 
present  the  ablest  and  noblest  of  their  young 
men  for  the  ministry  of  the  church ;  and  it 
is  most  desirable  that  our  schools  of  prepa- 
ration shall  be  well  fitted  to  train  men  for 
the  active  duties  of  a  most  active  profes- 
sion. We  do  not  need  recluses,  we  do  not 
need  hermits,  we  do  not  need  dreamers,  for 
ministerial  life.  The  ministry  offers,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  noblest  and  fullest  opportu- 
nity for  manly  and  effective  service.     It  is 
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in  this  view  that  the  Conference  has  passed 
a  vote  earnestly  begging  individuals  and 
churches  to  contribute  at  once  the  sum  of 
$75,000,  which  is  all  that  is  needed  for  the 
further  equipment  of  our  school  at  Mead- 
viUe.  That  school  has  been  steadily  enlarg- 
ing and  improving  its  position.  Its  friends 
believe  that,  with  this  small  additional 
fund,  it  will  be  able  to  discharge  its  present 
duty  to  the  churches.  This  is  a  very  small 
amount  for  the  multitudes  who  are  united  in 
the  Unitarian  communion  to  contribute. 
The  Council  adds  to  the  request  of  the  Con- 
ference its  own  wish  that  persons  of  wealth 
and  persons  of  small  means  in  our  com- 
munion will  unite  their  forces,  so  that  the 
appeal  of  the  committee  on  this  subject  may 
be  met  at  once. 

With  a  proper  provision  of  ministers,  it 
will  be  in  the  power  of  our  superintendents 
of  missionary  work  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
persons  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for  the 
establishment  of  new  Unitarian  churches. 
The  real  necessity  of  such  churches,  if  the 
Unitarian  church  is  to  assume  its  fit  place 
in  the  religious  work  of  this  country,  is 
evident.  After  all  has  been  said  that  can 
be  said  of  the  steady  improvement  of  our 
time,  of  the  liberalizing  of  other  commun- 
ions, of  the  improvement  in  general  liter- 
ature, the  fact  remains,  which  always  will 
remain,  that  a  Christian  church  is  the  v^is- 
ible  exponent  of  Christianity  in  any  com- 
munity, and  is  the  organization  best  fitted 
to  enlarge  the  Christian  forces  of  that  com- 
munity. Once  establish  a  church,  and  in 
that  institution  you  have  a  present  power. 
All  men  know  there  is  a  church ;  and  that 
church,  if  it  be  a  true  church  of  Christ,  is 
always  enlarging  its  numbers  and  its  activ- 
ities. As  we  have  been  able  to  enlarge  our 
numbers  by  sixty-one  in  the  last  two  years, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  add  at  least  the  same 
number  in  two  years  more.  But  at  the  out- 
set this  needs  money.  The  central  board 
must  have  at  their  command  money  enough 
for  the  initial  steps, — for  the  livelihood  of 
preachers  who  are  to  go  into  new  communi- 
ties, before  those  communities  can  make 
self-supporting  churches,  and,  in  a  word, 
for  all  the  cost  of  home  missions,  as  they 
are  called,  in  a  nation  where  home  missions 
are  often  charged  with  the  same  class  of  ex- 
penses which  belong  to  missions  in  foreign 
lands.    The  Unitarian  Association,  therefore, 


which  is  the  missionary  organization  by 
which  the  Conference  works,  urges  all  the 
churches  to  increase  their  contributions  to 
its  missionary  funds.  The  Conference  has 
indorsed  this  urgent  appeal.  The  Council 
asks  every  congregation  in  which  this  letter 
may  be  read  to  enlarge  its  contributions  of 
the  last  two  years,  so  that  the  next  two 
years  may  enable  the  Unitarian  board  to 
carry  forward  its  missionary  work  gener- 
ously, without  entrenching,  as  it  has  been 
obliged  to  do,  upon  invested  funds  which 
we  need  for  other  puri>oses. 

Our  mission  to  Japan  stands  upon  differ- 
ent ground.  It  is  largely  supported  by  the 
bequest  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Hayward  for 
exactly  such  purposes.  The  people  of  Japan 
do  not  need  any  large  expenditure  of  money. 
They  are  more  than  eager  to  receive  any 
such  information  as  can  be  given  them  of 
that  union  of  devotion  with  loyal  life  which 
the  gospel  calls  the  love  of  God  and  the  love 
of  man.  The  encouragement  given  us  in  the 
earnestness  of  this  interesting  civilized  na- 
tion may  well  quicken  us  m  the  advance 
which  we  are  attempting  to  make  all  along 
our  line. 

While  most  of  the  speakers  were  of  Euro- 
pean ancestry,  the  presence  of  a  Japanese 
scholar  and  of  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington, 
of  the  Negro  school  at  Tuskegee,  both  of 
whom  spoke  eloquently  in  behalf  of  their 
respective  races,  showed  in  this  Conference 
the  visible  co-operation  of  the  three  great 
races  of  mankind.  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet 
met  together.  They  were  united  by  the 
same  spirit  which  united  them  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost. 

The  question  which  has  been  discussed 
among  us  since  1865,  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
preamble  of  our  constitution  and  other 
clauses  which  rest  upon  that  preamble,  has 
been  referred  to  a  special  committee,  to  be 
named  by  the  Council.  The  Council  will 
name  that  committee  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  it  will  report  in  print  six  months  before 
the  meeting  of  the  next  Conference. 

Such  are  the  special  objects,  by  vote  re- 
ferred to  the  Council,  which  the  Council  is 
to  communicate  to  the  churches.  Behind 
all  these  votes  and  these  stated  necessities 
there  Is  always  the  duty  on  every  church  of 
doing  its  best  to  bring  in  the  kingdom  of 
Gk)d  in  the  neighborhood  where  it  has  been 
providentially    established.      We    have   no 
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right  to  be,  unless,  year  by  year,  it  is  clear 
that  we  do  something  that  the  health,  the 
education,  the  happiness,  and  the  piety  of 
the  community  may  be  advanced.  God  must 
be  worshipped,  strangers  must  be  welcomed, 
the  sick  must  be  cured,  the  lonely  must  be 
visited,  the  prisons  must  be  cheered,  those 
who  have  been  blind  to  spiritual  truth  must 
begin  to  see,  and  those  who  have  been  deaf 
to  it  must  begin  to  hear.  Such  is  the  prov- 
ince and  privilege  of  a  Christian  church. 
And  it  was  clear  enough,  from  the  enthusi- 
asm and  earnestness  of  the  churches  repre- 
sented, that  we  have  good  reason  to  hope  for 
such  efficiency  on  the  part  of  all  our 
churches,  old  or  young,  large  or  small,  in 
the  years  which  are  before  us. 

The  full  report  of  the  Conferences,  with 
the  important  resolutions  on  temperance,  on 
education,  on  missions,  and  on  other  sub- 
jects, will  be  laid  before  you  as  soon  as  it  is 
printed ;  and  we  aslc  your  earnest  attention 
to  those  resolutions  and  the  recommenda- 
tions made  to  the  churches. 

Edwakd  Everett  Hale,  Chairman. 
William  H.  Lyon,  Secretary. 


LAYING   THE  FOUNDATIONS. 


To  one  who  is  having  a  new  house  built 
or  is  interested  in  the  erection  of  a  new 
church,  it  is  a  fascinating  and  instructive 
occupation  to  watch  the  masons  as  they  lay 
the  great  blocks  that  are  to  form  the  foun- 
dation of  the  building.  Not  all  the  niate- 
rial  that  lies  around  is  adapted  to  this  hon- 
orable use.  The  honest  and  conscientious 
workman  makes  a  careful  selection :  he 
chooses  only  those  rocks  that,  for  shape  and 
size  and  durability,  will  contribute  to  the 
stability  and  beauty  of  the  structure  that  is 
to  be  raised  upon  them. 

So  in  the  construction  of  the  spiritual 
temple,  the  church  of  the  livmg  God,  for 
the  completion  of  which  we  are  **covvorkers 
with  Him,"  there  is  equal  need  of  careful 
and  wise  selection  of  the  materials  that  we 
put  into  its  foundations.  There  are  the 
"gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,"  as  well 
as  the  "wood  and  hay  and  stubble."  "Let 
every  man  take  heed  how  he  buildeth";  for 
"every  man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest ; 
for  the  day  shall  declare  it,  because  it  shall 
be  revealed  by  fire;  and  the  fire  shall  try 
every  man's  work,  of  what  sort  it  is." 


It  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  the  organization 
of  churches  of  our  liberal  or  Unitarian 
faith,  we  are  not  always  mindful  of  the 
apostle's  solemn  injunction  to  take  heed  to 
the  character  of  our  building  materials. 
The  temptation  to  use  the  "wood  and  hay 
and  stubble,"  even  for  the  foundation,  is 
very  great.  We  are  reminded  continually 
of  the  need  for  churches  of  the  Unitarian 
faith  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Hosts  of 
people  everywhere  are  religiously  unhoused; 
and  we  must  do  our  utmost  to  provide  for 
their  spiritual  needs.  W^e  have  been  indif- 
ferent or  exclusive  too  long,  and  now  we 
must  make  up  for  lost  opportunity.  We 
are  credited  with  sixty-two  new  societies 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  the  hope  is  ex- 
pressed that  the  number  will  be  doubled  by 
the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Conference. 

This  spirit  of  missionary  enthusiasm,  this 
growing  sense  of  responsibility  for  our  share 
in  the  salvation  of  society,  is  highly  gratify- 
ing. AVe  are  thankful  for  the  signs  of 
awakening,  and  for  the  growing  conviction 
that  we  have  a  message  and  a  ''mission"  to 
the  great  world  that  lies  around  us.  For- 
merly we  said,  "Send  the  multitude  away: 
our  provisions  are  too  select  and  dainty  for 
their  gross  appetite."  Now  we  are  alive  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  the  *' bread  of  life" 
for  which  the  souls  of  m&a  are  hungering; 
and  we  hear  the  Master's  word  saying  to  us, 
"Give  ye  them  to  eat."  We  are  in  haste  to 
obey.  We  want  more  men  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  the  liberal  faith,  and  more  money 
to  carry  on  our  missionary  work  and  build 
new  churches.  Let  us  have  the  men  and 
the  money,  by  all  means.  But  let  us  see  to 
it  that,  in  our  zeal  and  haste,  our  work  be  of 
the  highest  and  most  permanent  order. 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  convinced 
that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
energy  wasted  in  our  liberal  missionary 
work  through  unwise  methods.  One  seri- 
ous mistake  has  been  premature  or  over- 
hasty  organization.  Liberal  "movements" 
or  societies  have  sprung  up  in  some  places 
with  mushroom  rapidity,  but,  alas !  with 
no  more  solidity  or  enduring  qualities  than 
the  mushroom.  Like  "the  morning  cloud 
or  the  early  dew,"  they  have  "passed  away." 
Such  societies  have  not  represented  the 
religious  thought  and  life  of  Unitarianism ; 
but,  unfortunately,  they  have  borne  the 
name,  which  has  thus  become 
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''Defamed  by  every  charlatan, 
And  soiled  with  all  ignoble  use. 


The  failure  of  such  societies  is  due  to 
over-hasty  organization,  and,  consequently, 
ill-chosen  material  in  the  foundation.  A 
mistake  in  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  I'lii- 
tarian  society  may  be,  and  frequently  is, 
fatal  to  it<s  success.  In  almost  every  town 
and  village  in  this  country  to-day  there  are 
people  enough  with  liberal  religious  views 
to  form  a  self-supporting  liberal  church. 
The  difficult  problem  is  how  to  bring  before 
these  people  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
the  Unitarian  faith  in  a  manner  that  will 
command,  not  only  their  assent,  but  also 
their  co-operation  ?  There  is  a  vast  deal  of 
unorganized  Unitarianism  throughout  the 
country :  the  difficulty  lies  in  getting  it  ef- 
ectively  organized. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  go  into  a 
town  where  no  Unitarian  or  liberal  church 
has  been  organized,  and  get  together  a 
heterogeneous  crowd  of  people  who  are 
ready  to  listen  to  any  and  every  apostle  of 
"liberalism"  who  happens  "to  come  along." 

Probably  the  majority  in  such  an  audience 
will  be  made  up  of  persons  whose  ideas  of  a 
Unitarian  church  are  that  it  is  an  organiza- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  antagonizing  Ortho- 
doxy. The  vaguest  as  well  as  the  most  ex- 
travagant ideas  prevail  regarding  the  charac- 
ter and  aims  of  Unitarianism.  When  it  is 
announced  that  Unitarianism  has  no  authori- 
tative, dogmatic  creed,  the  statement  is 
taken  as  an  assertion  that  it  has  no  fixed 
principles  in  religion  and  no  clear  and  de- 
finite aims.  Under  this  false  impression, 
numbers  of  people,  who  have  no  fixed  princi- 
ples in  either  religion  or  morals,  are  willing 
to  organize  themselves  into  what  some 
satirist  has  termed  "a  church  of  the  grand 
ambiguity." 

Frequently  it  happens  that  those  who  are 
most  responsive  to  an  invitation  to  organize 
a  liberal  church  are  the  persons  who  are 
least  likely  to  make  it  a  success.  If  people 
who  are  little  better  than  anarchists  in  relig- 
ion and  in  morals  are  taken  as  the  founda- 
tion btones  of  a  liberal  church,  the  sober- 
minded,  rational,  and  self-respecting  liberals 
cannot  be  drawn  into  the  movement:  the 
nucleus  is  a  repellent  instead  of  an  attrac- 
tive centre. 

Surely,  it  is  worse  than  a  waste  of  time 
and  energy  to    organize    churches   in   this 


fashion.  Such  churches  only  bum  over  the 
ground,  and  make  it  infinitely  more  difficult 
to  organize  a  genuine  Unitarian  church. 
The  unfortunate  reputation  and  unsavory 
recollections  have  to  be  lived  down.  This 
living-down  process  is  frequently  the  most 
trying  part  of  a  Unitarian  missionary's  ex- 
perience. 

If  there  are  not  enough  level-headed, 
clean,  morally  reputable  people  in  a  com- 
munity who  are  willing  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  Unitarian  society,  and  to  give  charac- 
ter and  weight  and  stability  to  its  organiza- 
tion, then  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and 
common  sense  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and 
devote  the  time  and  labor  to  some  field 
where  the  conditions  of  success  are  to  be 
found.  We  might  as  well  recognize  the 
fact  that  there  are  so-called  liberal  ele- 
ments that  cannot  be  organized  into  Unita- 
rian societies.  We  may,  and  ought,  to 
help  them  in  other  ways ;  but  we  cannot  co- 
operate with  them,  or  they  cannot  oo-operate 
with  us  upon  our  lines  of  religious  thought 
and  work,  and  their  presence  can  only  be  a 
source  of  weakness  and  confusion. 

What  the  present  article  would  advocate 
is  a  method  of  missionary  work  that,  if  it 
would  not  give  a  large  showing  of  new 
societies  in  our  annual  reports,  would  be 
productive  of  far  more  valuable  and  desir- 
able results.  Qualiry  counts  more,  in  the 
long  run,  than  quantity.  Instead  of  trying 
to  organize  five  or  six  societies  in  different 
towns,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  let  the  mis- 
sionary find  one  good  and  promising  field, 
and  devote  his  entire  time  and  labor  to  it 
until  the  movement  is  thoroughly  estab- 
lished. Let  no  organization  be  attempted 
until  the  missionary  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  those  who  are  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  church.  Let  him  live 
in  the  town  long  enough  to  learn  something 
about  the  characters  of  those  who  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  new  movement.  Let  the 
preaching  be  continued  for  six  months  or  a 
year,  if  necessary,  before  any  society  is 
legally  organized.  And  during  that  period 
let  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  liberal 
Christianity  be  so  clearly  and  persistently 
enunciated  that  there  shall  be  no  room  for 
any  misapprehension  as  to  the  character  and 
objects  of  the  proposed  society. 

If  this  plan  were  adopted,  those  who  have 
no  real  affiliation  with  Unitarian  thought, 
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and  no  real  purpose  to  promote  its  aims, 
would  be  discouraged  from  associating 
themselves  with  our  new  churches,  or 
would,  at  least,  cease  to  make  themselves 
so  obnoxiously  prominent.  "But,**  we  are 
asked,  ** would  }'ou  exclude  the  publicans  and 
sinners  from  our  Unitarian  churches?"  By 
no  means.  But  I  would  carefully  avoid 
putting  into  positions  of  prominence  and 
leadership  "publicans  and  sinners"  who 
showed  no  signs  of  repentance. 

Another  source  of  weakness  in  some  of 
our  new  societies  is  the  absence  of  a  decla- 
ration of  principles,  or  a  "covenant"  of  some 
sort,  that  might  help  to  give  direction  and 
definiteness  to  the  activities  of  the  members. 
The  pamphlet  issued  by  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  for  guidance  in  organ- 
izing churches,  while  excellent  in  most  re- 
spects, might  be  improved  by  the  addition 
of  a  brief  and  simple  form  that  could  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  mere  expression 
of  a  purpose  to  worship  and  fulfil  the  benev- 
olent functions  of  a  church  is  much  too 
vague  and  indefinite. 

It  will  probably  be  objected  to  the 
methods  suggested  in  this  article  that,  if 
followed  out,  they  would  lessen  the  effective- 
ness of  our  missionary  work.  There  need 
be  no  fear  on  this  score.  We  might,  possi- 
bly, have  fewer  new  churches  to  report  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  But,  if  not  so  numer- 
ous, they  would  be  stronger  and  healthier, 
and  more  likely  to  be  permanent  centres  of 
light  and  blessing  in  the  land. 

W.  H.  Ramsay. 


A  SALVATION  ABMY   UNITY   CLUB 

MEETING. 


Perhaps  nowhere  has  the  Salvation  Army 
received  kindlier  or  more  appreciative  treat- 
ment than  at  the  hands  of  Unitarians.  The 
ways  of  these  strange  religious  enthusiasts 
are  not  our  ways,  nor  are  their  thoughts 
our  thoughts.  Yet  we  recognize  in  them 
honest  and  earnest  men  and  women  who  sin- 
cerely believe  what  they  profess,  and  are 
ardently  trying  to  win  to  a  better  life  that 
class  of  persons  who  are  least  reached  by  the 
churches.  We  heartily  bid  them  God-speed 
in  whatever  good  work  they  are  able  to  do, 
and  shall  be  glad  if  they  can  teach  us  any 
lessons  as  to  how  to  come  into  more  sympa- 
thetic relations  with  the  poor,  the  ignorant, 
the  outcast 


It  is  a  maxim  at  art  exhibits  that  every 
artist  has  a  right  to  demand  that  his  picture 
shall  at  least  be  hung  in  a  favorable  light. 
It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  managers  of 
the  Unity  Club  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
recently  invited  the  officers  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  that  city  to  occupy  an  evening  of 
the  club,  describing  the  history,  aims,  and 
work  of  their  organization.  The  invitation 
was  accepted.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Jewish  Temple.  There  was  a  large  at- 
tendance, and  all  came  in  a  sympathetic 
spirit,  desiring  to  put  away  prejudice  and 
to  look  at  the  Aimy  and  its  work  from  the 
inside. 

We  take  from  the  Telegram  Herald  the 
following  report: — 

"At  the  meeting  of  the  Unity  Club  last 
night,  held  in  Temple  Emmanuel,  the  presi- 
dent, Miss  T upper,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
church,  anounced  the  subject  of  the  evening 
to  be  ^  The  Salvation  Army, '  and  said  that 
«he  believed  it  to  be  true  that  the  great  part 
of  the  community  knew  but  little  of  the 
organization,  although  it  had  grown  to  large 
proportions  in  the  city,  and  was  engaged  in 
working  for  good.  From  thirty  to  forty  of 
the  Salvation  Army  were  in  attendance,  and 
by  request  sang  one  of  their  war-songs. 
They  sang  with  the  same  spirit  that  they 
sing  in  the  streets,  and  made  the  vaulted 
synagogue  resound  with  Salvation  Army 
melody.  The  words  of  the  song  were  inter- 
spersed with  exclamations  of  ^  Bless  the 
Lord!'  *  Praise  God  I'  ^The  Blood  of  Jesus  I' 
'Yes,  Jesus  will  save!' 

"  After  the  song,  the  speaker  of  the  even- 
ing, James  Low, — 'Father  Low,*  as  the 
Army  affectionately  call  him,— was  intro- 
duced. He  gave  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Gen.  William  Booth,  founder  of  the  Army. 
Converted  at  seventeen  years,  he  gathered 
some  young  men  about  him,  and  went  out 
among  the  poorest  of  London,  holding  cot- 
tage meetings,  prayer- meetings  in  the  street, 
and  so  on.  After  a  time  Mr.  Booth  became 
a  Methodist  preacher,  but  left  the  work  be- 
cause it  tied  his  hands  too  much,  and  again 
went  to  London  to  do  mission  work.  He 
went  into  the  Whitechapel  district,  and 
found  a  world  of  people  there  who  knew  no 
more  of  God  than  do  the  people  in  Central 
Africa,  and  who  knew  no  meaning  for  the 
word  'Jesus'  save  that  in  usin^  it  they 
made  an  oath  stronger. 
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''  God  blessed  his  efforts  among  these  peo- 
ple, and  many  were  converted.  He  soon 
found  that  thousands  had  no  place  to  go  in 
the  evening  but  to  the  saloon  or  low  the- 
atre, SQi  he  decided  to  hold  a  meeting  every 
night  of  the  week,  as  the  Salvation  Army 
soldiers  do  to  this  day.  Their  first  meeting 
was  in  an  old  tent  on  a  burying-ground, 
but  the  tent  was  blown  down  the  first  Sun- 
day, and  so  a  stable  was  secured.  From  the 
very  first  Booth  made  evangelists  of  his 
converts,  and  so  the  worlc  spread  in  geo- 
metrical ratio.  It  was  soon  found  necessary 
to  put  on  a  distinguishing  badge,  both  as  a 
protection  to  themselves  and  also  for  the 
benefit  of  others  who  might  wish  to  apply  to 
them  for  any  kind  of  help.  The  organiza- 
tion was  called  the  ^Christian  Mission'  at 
that  time. 

"  Ten  years  ago  Miss  Booth  went  to  Paris 
and  secured  a  room  there.  A  policeman 
told  her  that  she  had  all  the  cut-throats  of 
Paris  at  her  first  meeting.  She  preached* 
while  they  kicked  her,  assaulted  her,  and 
threw  rotten  eggs  at  her,  but  at  last  her 
efforts  were  rewarded  and  many  were  con- 
verted. There  are  now  fifty  or  sixty  sta- 
tions in  France.  From  Switzerland  she 
was  driven  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
at  first,  but  now  the  Army  is  allowed  to 
preach  in  certain  cantons,  under  certain 
conditions. 

"Twelve  years  ago  the  first  Salvationists 
came  to  New  York  City,  and  their  first 
meeting  was  held  in  what  was  called  the 
vilest  saloon  in  the  United  States.  Eight 
years  ago  some  of  the  Army  were  invited  to 
come  to  Grand  Rapids. 

"Collections  are  taken  up  at  every  meet- 
ing of  the  Army.  Out  of  the  money,  rent, 
gas,  and  fuel  are  paid  for,  and  the  surplus, 
if  there  is  any,  goes  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
officers.  The  men  are  allowed  seven  dollars 
a  week,  but  if  there  isn't  enough  surplus 
to  pay  that  amount,  they  take  what  they 
can  get,  and  nobody  owes  them  anything. 
All  are  recommended  to  wear  the  uniform 
and  badge.  About  half  of  those  who  are 
saved  at  the  meetings  of  the  Army  go  into 
the  service. 

"Everything  that  the  Army  does  has 
sprung  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The 
common  council,  mayor,  and  all  the  city 
officers  have  done  all  they  could  to  drive  the 
Army  out  of  Grand   Rapids  on  account  of 


the  noise  they  make  in  the  streets.  Bat  it 
is  the  belief  of  the  Army  that,  if  they 
would  discontinue  their  noise,  they  might 
as  well  shut  up  the  barracks. 

"After  a  song  by  one  of  the  lassies,  Capt. 
Hargreaves,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  sol- 
diers here,  was  asked  to  speak.  He  said 
that  after  a  man  is  converted,  or  becomes 
a  'prisoner,*  they  call  him  a  recruit.  If  he 
wishes  to  join  and  become  a  soldier,  they 
try  him  for  two  or  three  months,  and  then, 
if  they  find  him  worthy,  he  signs  the  arti- 
cles of  war,  and  is  sworn  in  publicly. 
A  soldier  can  wear  a  shield,  a  Guernsey  or 
Jersey,  and  a  cap  or  a  bonnet,  with  the  red 
band.  Field  officers  are  distinguished  from 
soldiers  by  wearing  blue,  yellow,  or  red 
braids  on  their  dress.  A  captain  wears  two 
rows  of  red  braid  on  his  collar ;  a  lieutenant, 
who  assists  the  captain,  wears  yellow  braid : 
while  a  cadet  wears  two  rows  of  blue  braid. 
An  ensign  wears  an  epaulet  without  a  star : 
an  adjutant,  a  silver  'S*  on  collar  and  a 
star  on  the  epaulet;  a  major  wears  two 
stars;  a  brigadier,  three  stars;  a  colonel, 
four  stars ;  a  commander,  five  stars ;  and  so 
on,  the  number  of  stars  increasing  wiih  the 
rank. 

"There  are  many  branches  of  the  work, 
such  as  the  'Rescue  Home,*  where  fallen 
women  are  cared  for;  the  'Slum  Saviors.* 
who  visit  the  slums  of  the  large  cities ;  the 
'Prison  Gate  Brigade,*  who  go  to  the  gates 
of  prisons  to  talk  with  the  newly  released 
prisoners ;  the  'Red  Maria,  *  which  takes  men 
away  from  the  jails  and  gives  them  food  and 
work,  if  possible;  the  'Midnight  Rescue/ 
whose  members  look  for  drunkards  in  the 
ditches  and  alleys;  the  'Labor  Bureau'  and 
the  'Food  and  Shelter  Work,*  where  for  a 
trifle  a  man  can  get  something  to  eat,  a 
bed,  and  a  home  until  he  can  find  work.** 

These  addresses  were  listened  to  with 
great  interest.  At  the  close  one  of  the 
prominent  members  of  the  club  whispered  to 
the  president.  Miss  Tupper,  and  iounedi- 
ately  after  she  said :  "  It  has  been  suggeste<l 
that  this  would  hardly  be  a  proper  Salvation 
Army  meeting  If  no  collection  were  taken 
up.  So  we  will  have  a  collection  for  the 
benefit  of  our  friends  who  have  so  kindly  de- 
scribed their  organization  and  work  to  us.  *' 
The  collection  over,  which  was  a  liberal 
one,  the  Army  sang  a  rousing  song,  and  the 
meeting  closed. 
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LOOKING    UPWARD. 


0  Lord,  I  only  strive !    'Tis  not  for  me 
The  heights  to  attain, 

Where  far  above  Thy  saints  and  martyrs  be. 
Upon  the  plain 

1  stand  with  hands  upraised.    Be  this  my  plea, 
I  long  for  Thee. 

Sometimes  I  doabt  if  I  am  nearer  now 

Thau  years  ago ; 
So  steep  the  wav,  so  high  the  mountain's  brow, 

While  I  below. 
Clutching  some  frail  support,  feel  all  give  way, 
Nor  find  a  stay. 

The  winding  path  full  oft  is  hid  from  sight, 

Nor  can  1  trace 
Where  those  have  trod  who  followed  it  aright. 

Thy  heavenly  grace 
Shall  make  it  clear.    Be  Thou  my  staff  and  guide, 
And  nought  shall  hide. 

When  dark  the  fog  descendeth,  I  will  stand, 

Till  touched  with  flame 
Thy  shafts  of  light  speed  over  sea  and  land, 

Thee  to  proclaim. 
Illumine  thus  m^  soul,  that  I  may  gain 
Strength  to  attain. 

Charlotte  C.  Eliot. 

St.  liouis,  Mo. 


''CHILDREN'S  DAYr 


It  has  come  to  be  a  wide-spread  practice 
in  many  of  the  Christian  denominations 
around  us  to  set  apart  a  Sunday  in  June  as 
"Children's  Day,*'  or  "Children's  Sunday," 
or  "Flower  Sunday."  On  this  day  the  chil- 
dren of  the  congregation  are  invited  to  join 
with  the  older  people  in  a  common  service, 
the  church  is  made  beautiful  with  flowers, 
the  music  is  adapted  to  the  young  as  well  as 
the  old.  the  addresses  made  are  such  as  will 
interest  the  children.  Sometimes  the  exer- 
cises are  so  arranged  as  to  have  parts  taken 
by  the  children  and  young  people,  and  a 
special  effort  is  made  to  have  parents  bring 
their  children  for  baptism. 

This  beautiful  festival  Sunday  has  ob- 
tained such  a  hold  upon  the  affections  of 
the  people  that  the  question  has  arisen,  and 
has  been  debated  with  some  warmth.  Where 
did  the  idea  originate?  Several  denomina- 
tions have  claimed  the  honor  of  having  flrst 
set  apart  such  a  day.  Perhaps  the  leading 
claimants  have  been  the  Methodists  and 
Universalists,  although  the  Free  Will  Bap- 
tists and  Congregational ists  have  put  in 
somewhat  Insistent  claims  also. 

Last  year  the  Illinois  Universalist  Con- 
vention, at  its  annual  meeting,  appointed  a 


committee  of  three  of  its  ministers  to  look 
up  the  subject  thoroughly  and  report.  They 
have  done  their  work,  and  in  an  interest- 
ing report  just  published  in  the  Universalist 
of  Chicago  they  give  an  account  of  the 
time  and  manner  in  which  the  observance 
of  a  "Children's  Day"  in  June  came  into 
the  various  churches. 

Nineteen  years  ago  (in  1872)  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  so  changed  its  discipline  as  to  make 
"Children's  Day"  a  regularly  established 
thing  in  that  communion ;  and  it  had  been 
somewhat  in  vogue  among  Methodists  for 
several  years  before  that  date,  one  church 
in  New  York  claiming  to  have  celebrated 
such  a  day  as  early  as  1866. 

But  the  Universalists  push  back  their 
claims  some  nine  years  farther  than  that, 
showing  that  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard,  now  a  pro- 
fessor in  Tufts  Divinity  School,  began  in 
Chelsea,  Mass. ,  the  observance  of  what  cor- 
responded to  the  present  "Children's  Day" 
as  early  as  1857.  Several  other  Universalist 
ministers  claim  to  have  observed  such  a  day 
nearly  as  early. 

Thus  the  committee  of  the  Illinois  Con- 
vention seems,  by  its  investigation  and  re- 
port, to  settle  the  not  important  and  yet 
interesting  contention  of  the  various  denom- 
inations over  the  origin  of  the  day,  in  favor 
of  the  Universalists.  At  least,  wherever  it 
came  from,  "Children's  Day,"  as  the 
Methodists  and  some  others  call  it,  or 
"Flower  Sunday,"  as  we  more  commonly 
say,  is  a  beautiful  festival  which  all  churches 
of  all  denominations  may  well  celebrate. 
We  are  glad  to  see  the  practice  steadily 
growing  in  our  Unitarian  churches  of  ob- 
serving at  least  four  festival  Sundays  each 
year,—"  Flower  Sunday, "  "  Harvest  Sunday, " 
"Christmas  Sunday,"  and  Easter.  Such  fes- 
tivals for  old  and  young  do  something  to 
diversify,  warm,  and  enrich  our  generally 
too  monotonous,  too  cold,  too  staid  and 
barren  services.  Best  of  all,  they  draw  the 
children  toward  the  church,  and  make  them 
feel  that  the  church  cares  for  them  and  has 
a  place  for  them.  That  church  is  moving 
in  the  right  direction  that  is  coming  into 
closer  touch  with  Its  children. 


No  man  is  a  Christian  whose  aim  in  life  is 
to  put  in  as  little  and  get  out  as  much  as 
possible. 
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DR,  HERFORD'S   RETURN    TO 
ENGLAND.  ' 


As  already  announced,  Dr.  Brooke  Her- 
ford  of  Boston  has  accepted  a  call  to  Lon- 
don, to  the  pulpit  recently  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  Sadler,  and  will  remove  to 
England  in  time  to  begin  his  new  work  in 
February  next. 

The  question  of  accepting  or  rejecting 
this  call  has  been  pending  two  or  three 
months;  but  Mr.  Herford's  sense  of  duty 
has  finally  caused  him  to  decide  to  go 
where  he  feels  that  the  need  for  him  is  greater 
than  even  it  is  in  America.  In  a  published 
letter  relating  to  the  matter,  he  says :  '^  Ut- 
terly unsought,  utterly  unexpected,  this  call 
to  London  came,  accompanied  by  pleadings 
from  old  fellow- workers  that  I  should  come 
back  to  my  old  work,  which  weighed  upon 
me  with  force  greater  than  I  can  express. 
It  is  the  work  that  I  was  at  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  with  which,  since  I  came  to 
America,  I  have  never  lost  touch ;  and  I  be- 
lieve I  can  take  it  up  again  with  hands  not 
so  much  weakened  by  the  lapse  of  sixteen 
years  as  strengthened  by  the  rich  experience 
these  years  have  brought,  and  by  the  fresh- 
ness and  stimulus  of  this  American  life  in 
which  they  have  been  passed.  England  has 
for  a  Unitarian  minister  no  post  of  such 
public  honor  as  the  ministry  of  Arlington 
Street  Church,  Boston,  especially  when 
joined  with  a  preachership  at  Harvard.  But 
there  are  needs  in  our  English  field  just 
now  of  a  very  special  kind,  which  seem  to 
outweigh  not  only  all  such  considerations, 
but  even  the  weightier  ones  of  the  natural 
regret  and  disappointment  of  those  who  are 
concerned  with  me  in  these  works  here. 
And  so,  in  resigning  my  work  here,  I  will 
only  pray  my  friends  to  measure  the  sense  of 
duty  which  compels  me  to  this  change  by 
the  pain  and  sorrow  which  it  costs  me." 

It  is  not  easy  to  express  the  greatness  of 
the  loss  which  our  cause  in  America  will 
suffer  by  the  departure  of  Dr.  Herford.  He 
has  proved  himself  a  wise,  strong,  and  cour- 
ageous leader,  full  of  resources,  insight,  and 
persistence.  And  such  leaders  are  scarce. 
Our  only  comfort  is  the  thought  that  what 
is  the  great  loss  of  Unitarlanism  in  Amer- 
ica will  be  the  great  gain  of  Unitarlanism 
in  England. 

The  editors  of  this  magazine  will  feel  with 


especial  keenness  his  departure,  because 
from  the  beginning  he  has  been  so  warm  a 
friend,  giving  to  the  periodical  during  the 
first  two  years  of  its  history  assistance  with- 
out which  it  could  not  have  lived  or  even 
come  into  being. 

The  reception  that  he  will  receive  in  Eng- 
land will  be  certain  to  be  very  wami,  and 
we  look  to  see  him  do  as  strong  and  infln- 
ential  a  work  there  as  be  has  done  here. 
The  London  Inquirer,  speaking  on  the  sab- 
ject,  says:  "The  announcement  that  Rev. 
Brooke  Herford  has  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Hampstead  congregation,  and  that  he 
will  in  February  next  enter  on  the  pastorate 
in  succession  to  the  late  Dr.  Sadler,  is  a 
matter  of  much  gratification  to  Unitarians 
in  the  metropolis  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  earnestness  and  manliness  of  his 
character,  no  less  than  his  deep  interest  in 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  side  of  Unita- 
rlanism, have  long  marked  him  out  as  a 
leader;  and  leaders  we  want.  Boston  will 
be  sorry  to  lose  him,  and  he  will  be  sorry  to 
lose  Boston;  but  his  welcome  home  again 
will  soon  assure  him  that,  though  out  of 
sight,  he  has  never  been  out  of  mind  in  a 
land  which,  though  the  universe  does  not 
revolve  around  it,  is  still  the  land  of  his 
birth." 

A  NEEDED  PROTEST, 


Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  as  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  Unitarian  National  Confer- 
ence, has  a  letter  in  the  Chruttian  Union^ 
which,  as  it  sounds  an  important  warning 
against  religious  formality,  we  print  in 
full  :— 

"  To  the  Editors  of  the  Christian  Union: 

"The  report  of  the  Unitarian  Conference 
in  your  paper  of  last  Saturday  begins  with 
these  words:  *The  Unitarian  Conference 
held  at  Saratoga  last  week  was  opened,  after 
the  usual  formal  exercises,  with  an  address 
by  the  new  president  of  the  association,  Mr. 
George  William  Curtis  of  this  city. ' 

"They  furnish  me  with  a  text  for  a  not*' 
which  for  some  time  I  have  been  tempted 
to  write  to  you,  on  the  attitude  assumed  by 
the  ^evangelicar  newspapers  and  journals 
with  regard  to  religious  services.  We  who 
stand  outside  the  so-called  evangelical 
churches  are  better  critics  of  this  attitude 
than  they  who  enjoy  the  privileges  of  their 
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fellowship.  And  for  some  time  past  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  it  was  desirable  to  make 
some  statement  of  the  view  in  which 
thoughtful  outsiders  regard  such  utterances 
of  what  is  called  the  ^religious  press.'  In 
this  case,  the  'usual  formal  exercises'  of 
which  you  speak  were: — 

''First,  a  devout  and  intensely  interesting 
sermon,  by  a  distinguished  preacher,  on  the 
Real  Presence  of  God,  and  the  evidences 
from  man's  free  will  which  show  that  man 
is  a  child  of  God.  This  sermon  was  heiird 
by  fifteen  hundred  people,  crowded  together 
in  the  great  town  hall  of  Saratoga,  which 
has  generally  been  given  to  political  pur- 
poses. The  mere  delivery  of  such  a  sermon, 
alive  with  the  profoundest  lessons  of  in- 
finite life,  consecrated  that  place,  and  made 
it  a  church. 

''Second,  the  other  of  the  'usual  formal 
exercises'  was  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  in  the  same  place,  crowded  as  be- 
fore. The  officiating  clergyman  said  after- 
ward that  the  cups  returned  empty  which 
had  been  filled  for  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
munion service  long  before  the  clergymen 
in  charge  of  them  could  pass  to  the  end  of 
the  hall.  I  have  been  present  at  many  occa- 
sions where  large  bodies  of  people  met  to- 
gether for  the  celebration  of  the  communion ; 
but  I  have  never  joined  in  a  communion 
service  where  so  many  persons  received  the 
elements,  certainly  not  in  any  service  where 
so  many  different  races  of  the  world,  so 
many  different  nations,  and  so  many  States 
of  our  country  joined  thus  in  the  expression 
o^  universal  brotherhood,  and  in  seeking  the 
closest  communion  with  God. 

"To  us  who,  as  I  think  you  will  yourself 
admit,  are  Congregationalists  of  the  Congre- 
gationalists, — Congregationalists  pure  and 
simple, — services  like  these  do  not  seem  to 
be  'the  usual  formal  exercises,'  which  are  to 
be  spoken  of  as  mere  matters  of  detail,  and 
pushed  oat  of  the  way.  But,  as  I  said,  we 
are  not  unused  to  language  of  this  sort  in 
what  are  called  the  'evangelical'  journals. 
And  I  take  the  liberty  to  write  to  you  to  say 
that,  if  yon  are  at  all  curious  as  to  the  rea- 
son why  large  numbers  of  persons  of  relig- 
ious habit  dislike  what  is  called  Orthodoxy, 
abstain  when  they  can  from  the  services  of 
orthodox  churches,  trample  creeds  under 
their  feet,  and,  in  general,  refuse  to  admit 
that  religious  service  is  in  any  way  a  me- 


chanical function,  may  be  found  in  the  un- 
fortunate fact  that  so-called  ministers  of  re- 
ligion are,  by  the  machinery  of  theological 
schools,  by  the  contrivances  of  sects,  and  the 
other  misfortunes  of  high  organization,  ac- 
customed to  think  even  of  devout  sermons, 
and  of  what  they  themselves  call  'sacra- 
ments,' as  being  'formal  exercises,'  which 
might  be  spoken  of  like  the  roll-call  of  a 
militia  company.  For  persons  who  have  the 
lead  of  religious  bodies  which  are  fettered 
by  creeds  or  for  persons  who  direct  the  ex- 
pressions of  journals  which  are  organs  of 
such  bodies,  it  is  quite  worth  while  to  note 
such  dangers  of  high  organization.  For  this 
is  certain:  that  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
lost  half  Europe  when  it  came  to  regard  its 
forms  as  forms  which  were  not  alive  by  the 
spirit.  And  organized  Protestantism  to-day 
is  losing  the  disciples  of  Christ  whom  it 
would  most  prize  by  every  step  which  it 
takes  in  the  same  direction.  The  moment 
when  any  believer  comes  to  think  that  the 
sermon  in  a  church  or  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  ranked  with  other 
'usual  formal  exercises'  will  be  the  moment 
when  he  inquires,  first,  whether  religion, 
in  all  its  forms  of  worship  and  communion, 
may  not  be  found  more  certainly  in  commun- 
ions where  people  believe  that  the  letter 
killeth,  and  that  only  the  spirit  giveth 
life."  "E.  E.  Hale, 

^^  Chairman  of  the   Council  of  the  Unita- 
rian Conference. ^^ 


REV.  DR.  SADLER. 

The  recent  death  of  Dr.  Sadler,  minister 
of  the  Rosslyn  Hill  Chapel,  London,  removes 
from  the  ranks  of  English  Unitarianism 
one  of  its  oldest,  most  useful,  and  most 
honored  ministers.  He  was  not  widely 
known  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  though 
occasionally  his  name  has  gone  the  rounds 
of  our  papers, — as,  for  example,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  funeral  of  George  Eliot,  his 
address  on  that  occasion  (one  of  singular 
felicity  and  beauty)  having  been  widely 
printed  and  read  here.  He  had  been  for 
many  years  before  his  death  the  Unitarian 
minister  of  longest  settlement  in  London,  as 
well  as  the  minister  of  our  strongest  Unita- 
rian church  there.  It  is  to  fill  the  impor- 
tant place  made  vacant  by  his  death  that 
Rev.  Brooke  Herford  has  been  called  to 
England. 
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The   Unitarian  Cause  among  the  Kha^  HiUa. 


[Not 


The  tributes  to  Br.  Sadler  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  English  papers  have  been 
abundant  and  warm.  Says  the  Christian 
Life:— 

"The  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Sadler  removes 
from  the  ranks  of  th6  Unitarian  ministry 
one  whose  name  was  honored  wherever  it 
was  known.  Personally  he  was  best  known 
in  London,  where  he  passed  the  whole  of 
his  ministerial  life,  extending  over  forty- 
eight  years.  But  far  beyond  the  capital 
he  was  known  by  reputation,  and  by  the 
works  he  committed  to  the  press,  mostly 
modest  in  aim  and  pretension,  but  each  pos- 
sessing high  merit  of  its  kind.  His  reputa- 
tion was  that  of  a  man  who  led  a  blameless, 
godly,  and  eminently  useful  life,  who  was 
highly  gifted  and  highly  successful  as  a 
preacher,  and  whose  praise  came  most  read- 
ily from  the  lips  of  those  who  saw  him 
closest.  And  what  reputation  said  about 
him,  actual  facts  and  his  actual  character 
most  amply  justified.  He  was  at  once  a 
strong  pillar  and  a  great  ornament  to  our 
religious  denomination,  and  we  shall  rarely 
look  upon  his  like  again." 


THE  UNITARIAN  CAUSE  AMONG 
THE  KHASI  HILLS  OF  INDIA. 


The  earnest  little  band  of  Unitarians 
among  the  Khasi  Hills  of  North-eastern 
India  are  keeping  up  their  meetings  and 
doing  what  they  can  to  spread  the  liberal 
gospel.  They  are  looking  forward  eagerly  to 
the  time  when  they  expect  to  receive  the 
Khasi  hymn-books  which  are  being  printed 
for  them  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Mr.  Kissor 
Singh,  their  leader,  writes  from  Jowai, 
under  date  of  August  12,  as  follows : — 

We  are  very  much  obliged  to  Mrs.  Helen 
N.  Bates, of  Watertown,  Me.,  and  her  friends, 
for  having  undertaken  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  printing  the  two  Khasi  pamphlets;  and 
we  are  also  indebted  to  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  for  sending  us  $25  for 
the  same  object,  and  for  two  packets  of 
tracts,  which  we  hope  will  do  much  good. 

The  Unitarian  brethren  of  Nongtalang 
have  appointed  one  of  their  number,  U. 
Kiri  Tongper,  as  their  lay  leader  for 
1890-91.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
a  letter  written  to  me  by  one  of  them : — 

"Our  brethren  here  are  exceedingly  glad 
to  know  that  our  own  hymn-books  shall  be 
printed  in  October,  1891,  and  they  are  also 
very  thankful  to  our  brethren  in  America 
for  their  kindness  in  printing  for  us  Khasi 


hymn-books  and  tracts ;  and  they  are  very 
glad  that  our  brethren  there  do  not  forget  u^ 
here,  though  we  are  so  poor  and  few  in 
number.  Dear  brother,  I  say  that  the  kind- 
ness of  our  brethren  in  America  towards  u« 
greatly  inspirited  my  brethren  here  in  the 
work  of  God.  I  hope  that  this  will  not  be 
the  end,  but  the  beginning,  of  the  kind  work 
of  the  American  Unitarians  for  us  and  far 
our  fellow-countrymen.  I  was  urged  by  my 
brethren  to  write  to  America,  but  I  am 
ashamed  that  I  cannot  write  English  cor- 
rectly. I  am  always  praying  for  your  long 
life  and  for  your  welfare.  I  beg  you  also 
pray  for  me  and  for  my  brethren  that  God 
will  help  us  in  endeavoring  to  put  this  Gn^at 
Truth  in  the  hearts  of  all  men.  .  .  .  We 
have  purchased  one  bell  for  the  use  of  our 
religious  meetings.  Please  write  to  Amer- 
ica that  we  are  very  thankful  to  them. 

"U.  RiAXG  PoHi-ox-i;." 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  to  Rev.  W.  Rot»- 
erts,  Unitarian  missionary,  Pursewawkum, 
Madras,  and  received  a  very  interesting  reply 
from  him.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  his  letter: — 

"I  am  much  pleased  to  hear  that  there 
are  seventeen  Unitarians  [note  twenty  I  in 
Assam.  I  read  your  letter  after  service. 
They  were  all  much  gratified  on  knowing  the 
contents  of  it.  I  receive  no  magazine  from 
the  United  States  of  America.  If  they  will 
be  kindly  pleased  to  send  us  some  of  their 
periodicals  and  books,  such  as  Channing'&, 
Parker's,  CoUyer's,  and  others,  it  will  be  a 
great  blessing  to  India;  but  we  have  only  to 
wait  till  they  may  be  pleased  to  liave  sympa- 
thy and  regard  toward  us.  ...  I  really  can- 
not imagine  how  you  came  to  know  of  my 
intention  to  start  a  paper  to  be  called  'The 
Madras  Unitarian  Christian  Herald.^  It 
surprises  me  very  much.  ...  I  hope  to  have 
it  started  soon,  .  .  .  the  paper  to  be  issued 
fortnightly;  but  unless  I  can  get  some  of 
our  friends  in  England  and  in  America  to 
assist  us  in  bearing  the  financial  burden,  I 
fear  it  cannot  be  continued  very  long. 
When  it  is  published,  it  will  contain  both 
Enuliah  and  Tamil  articles.  ...  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  know  something  more  about 
Munshl  Akbar  Masih  and  yourself  as  to  hov 
you  became  acquainted  with  Unitarian 
Christianity.  ...  I  remain,  etc, 

"William  Robekts." 

In  another  private  letter  Mr.  Kissor  Singh 
writes  in  substance  as  follows: — 

I  beg  now  to  add  a  word  about  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  the  Unitarian  cause 
here.  The  Unitarian  brethren  at  Nongta- 
lang  are  now  fourteen  in  number  (twelve 
men  and  two  women),  according  to  the  roU 
register.  They  greatly  need  a  permanent 
leader  to  guide  them  and  minister  to  their 
spiritual  wants.  I  see  you  cannot  send  a 
missionary  to  us  from  America,  but  we  must 
have  a  man  to  act  as  our  lay  minister  and 
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Iireacher.  Such  a  man  would  need  to  spend 
most  of  his  time  at  Nongtalang,  but  should 
occasionally  visit  me  here  at  Jowai,  and 
those  few  brethren  who  are  now  at  Shillong 
and  other  places.  Fortunately,  I  find  that 
one  of  the  Nongtalang  brethren,  U.  Riang 
Poblong,  is  a  fit  man  to  be  a  lay  minister. 
Besides  his  other  qualifications,  he  has  a 
fair  knowledge  of  English.  If  we  can  give 
him  twenty-four  rupees,  or  ninety-six  dol- 
lars, per  annum,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  his 
maintenance.  Though  my  own  means  are 
very  limited,  I  think  I  can  make  a  personal 
contribution  of  twenty-four  dollars  a  year; 
and  all  contingent  expenses  can  be  met  from 
the  small  contributions  which  the  friends 
here  are  able  to  make.  Now,  I  beg  to  ask  if 
the  Unitarians  of  America  cannot  manage 
to  raise  the  seventy-two  dollars  necessary  to 
maintain  a  Unitarian  lay  preacher.  In  case 
you  are  able  to  grant  to  the  cause  here  this 
aid,  I  propose  to  send  for  U.  Riang  to  come 
to  Jowai  and  study  with  me  for  a  few 
months  to  learn  something  more  of  Unita- 
rian theology,  and  music,  and  then  he  will 
be  ready  to  take  up  his  work  permanently. 

You  may  ask  why  we  do  not  bear  all  the 
expense  of  this  work  ourselves.  The  reason 
is,  we  are  poor.  We  are  doing  what  we  can, 
but  we  are  not  able  yet  to  sustain  a  lay 
preacher.  You  in  America  can  have  little 
idea  how  very  scanty  are  the  resources  of 
people  here. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  employed  as  a  clerk 
in  a  government  office,  and  have  only  a  few 
leisure  hours,  mornings  and  evenings.  I 
cannot  do  much  for  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion and  preaching,  as  I  would  like  to  do. 
I  am  very  anxious  to  see  Unitarian  ism 
firmly  established  in  this  region,  but  under 
my  present  circumstances  I  have  no  means 
to  do  it.  It  has  pleased  God  to  cast  my  lot 
among  the  Unitarians,  so  that  their  inter- 
ests have  become  mine,  and  I  cannot  but 
share  their  joys  and  sorrows.  Please  take 
such  means  as  you  may  see  fit  to  ascertain 
whether  our  brethren  in  America  would  not 
like  to  contribute  the  small  sum  necessary 
to  enable  us  to  sustain  a  Unitarian  lay 
preacher  and  missionary  in  this  part  of 
India.  Hajom  Kissor  Six(jh. 


GIRLS  IN  MICHIGAN  UNIVERSITY. 


The  girl  who  goes  to  the  University  of 
Michigan  to-day,  just  as  when  I  entered 
there  In  1872,  writes  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer  in  the  September  Forum  ^  finds  her 
own  boarding-place  in  one  of  the  quiet 
homes  of  the  pleasant  little  city  whose  in- 
terest centres  in  the  2,500  students  scattered 
within  its  borders.  She  makes  the  business 
arrangements  for  her  winter's  fuel  and  its 
storage ;  she  finds  her  washerwoman  or  her 
lanndry ;  she  arranges  her  own  hours  of  ex- 


ercise, of  study,  and  of  sleep;  she  chooses 
her  own  society,  clubs,  and  church.  The 
advice  she  gets  comes  from  another  girl 
student  of  sophomoric  dignity  who  chances 
to  be  in  the  same  house,  or  possibly  from  a 
still  more  advanced  young  woman  whom  she 
met  on  the  journey,  or  sat  near  in  church 
on  her  first  Sunday.  Strong  is  the  comrade- 
ship among  these  ambitious  girls,  who  nurse 
one  another  in  illness,  admonish  one  another 
in  health,  and  rival  one  another  in  study 
only  less  eagerly  than  they  all  rival  the 
boys.  In  my  time  in  college  the  little  group 
of  girls,  suddenly  introduced  into  the  army 
of  young  men,  felt  that  the  fate  of  our  sex 
hung  upon  proving  that  "lady  Greek"  in- 
volved the  accents,  and  that  women's  minds 
were  particularly  absorptive  of  the  calculus 
and  metaphysics.  And  still  in  those  sec- 
tions where,  with  growing  experience,  the 
anxieties  about  coeducation  have  been  al- 
layed, a  healthy  and  hearty  relationship  and 
honest  rivalry  between  young  men  and 
women  exists.  It  is  a  stimulating  atmos- 
phere, and  develops  in  good  stock  a  strength 
and  independent  balance  which  tell  in  after 
life.  

GREAT  THOUGHTS  FROM 
MARTINEAU.* 


"The  universe  which  includes  us  and 
folds  us  round  is  the  life-dwelling  of  an 
Eternal  Mind." 

"The  assumption  of  atoms  can  explain  no 
property  which  has  not  previously  been  at- 
tributed to  the  atoms  themselves." 

"To  educe  mind  from  what  is  not  yet 
mind  and  conscience  from  blind  and  neutral 
force  is  to  put  more  into  the  effect  than 
the  cause  provides." 

"For  all  spiritual  natures  Unity  and  Per- 
sonality are  one.  .  .  .  This  rule  of  thought 
is  our  only  guide  when  we  pass  to  things 
divine;  and  it  compels  us  to  say  that,  if 
God  be  not  One  Person,  he  is  not  One 
at  all." 

"Are  we  to  worship  the  self- ideality,  to 
pray  to  an  empty  image  in  the  air?  No. 
If  religious  communion  is  reduced  to  a  mon- 
ologue, its  essence  is  extinct  and  its  soul  is 
gone. " 

"  Will  any  moonlit  form  be  seen  kneeling 
and   asking,    'O    Thou    Eternal!    not    our- 

•From  his  last  published  volume,  "Essays,  Be- 
views,  and  Addresses,**  vol.  iv. 
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selves  that  makeat  for  righteousness,  if  it 
be  possible, let  this  cup  pass  from  me'?  Will 
any  lose  the  bitterness  of  death  in  crying, 
'O  Stream  of  Tendency  I  into  thy  hands  I 
commit  my  spirit'?  " 

''If  it  takes  mind  to  construe  the  world, 
how  can  the  negative  of  mind  suffice  to  con- 
stitute it?" 

"On  the  hypothesis  of  a  mindless  universe, 
such  is  the  fatal  breach  between  the  highest 
inward  life  of  man  and  his  picture  of  the 
outer  world,  all  that  is  subjectively  noblest 
turns  out  to  be  the  objectively  hoUowest." 


WIIITTIER, 


It  was  a  calm,  clear  October  afternoon, 
and  the  soft,  dreamy  haze  of  autumn  had 
begun  to  fall  upon  earth  and  sky,  when  a 
small  party  of  friends  set  out  to  call  upon 
the  preacher  poet  at  his  beautiful  summer 
retreat  near  Danvers.  He  had  been  apprised 
of  our  coming,  and  received  us  with  a  sim- 
ple, earnest  cordiality,  which  assured  us 
that,  if  we  did  not  trespass  too  far  upon 
his  time  and  strength,  we  were  truly  wel- 
come. In  personal  appearance  he  has 
changed  of  late ;  yet  the  touch  of  fourscore 
years  upon  his  tall,  manly  form  has  been 
gentle  and  tender.  He  still  shows  that  he 
comes  of  a  race  of  men  remarkable  for  their 
gigantic  size,  as  well  as  for  their  moral  and 
physical  energy.  For  an  elderly  person  he 
is  unusually  erect.  He  did  not  impress  us 
as  an  old  man;  for,  whether  listening  at- 
tentively to  others  or  modestly  expressing 
his  own  convictions,  a  peculiar  look  of  an- 
imation and  serenity  lights  up  his  high, 
noble  forehead,  his  dark,  deep-set,  piercing 
eyes,  and  his  benignant  lips,  which  make 
one  forget  the  large  number  of  his  mortal 
days.  He  indeed  partakes  of  the  eternal 
freshness  and  cheer  of  the  immortals.  In 
outward  observance,  he  is  loyal  to  the  simple 
ways  of  his  own  sect.  He  dresses  in  a  suit 
of  black,  cut  in  Quaker  fashion,  and  in  his 
speech  to  some  extent  retains  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  people  whose  modes  of  life  and 
forms  of  worship  he  prefers  to  any  other. 
But,  while  he  still  clings  .to  the  formal 
formlessness  of  the  Friends,  he  is  in  thought 
and  faith  almost  too  broad  and  free  to  be 
counted  as  a  defender  of  any  sect  or  denom- 
ination of  Christians.  He  is  thoroughly 
emancipated  from  all  dogmas,  unless  it  be  a 


grand,  transcendent  belief  in  the  Divine  Im- 
manence and  in  the  constant  witness  of  the 
Inner  Light.  As  he  seemed  quite  williag 
to  speak  to  us  on  some  of  the  deeper  themes 
of  life  and  religion,  we  listened  eagerly, 
reverently,  almost  affectionately,  to  the  words 
that  fell  from  his  lips.  If  I  rightly  recall 
the  hour,  he  spoke  in  substance  as  follows. 
The  Inner  Light  sets  us  free  from  all  dog- 
mas. That  is  the  true  citadel  of  our  faith, 
and,  when  understood  aright,  is  unassail- 
able. The  Eternal  Spirit  beareth  witness  to 
our  spirits  of  all  the  necessary  truths  of  re- 
ligion. Everything  of  value  to  the  soul  has 
its  corresponding  need  in  the  soul,  and  God 
continually  ministers  to  that  need.  Hereto- 
fore religion  has  rested  almost  universally 
upon  authority.  The  divine  law  has  been 
proclaimed  as  the  Thou  shalt  or  the  Thou 
Shalt  not  of  an  arbitrary  Being,  who  would 
not  permit  men  to  reason  or  to  inquire 
concerning  that  law.  This  must  all  be 
changed.  God  did  not  drop  the  Bible  from 
the  skies,  and  then  go  off  and  leave  us, 
but  with  the  written  Word  gave  us  also  the 
Living  Spirit  and  the  Inner  Light  by  which 
to  think  and  reason  and  inquire.  The  letter 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  maketh  alive.  "As 
a  boy,"  he  said,  "my  only  book  was  the 
Bible :  from  that  and  an  old  dictionary  I  got 
my  knowledge  of  English  words,  and  these 
have  always  clung  to  me.  Yet,  In  poetry, 
we  cannot  be  very  precise  in  the  use  of 
words,  since  the  thought  and  sentiment 
transcend  and  elude,  all  speech.  I  never 
wrote  a  hymn  as  such." 

There  is  an  absolute  religion  above  all 
written  revelations,  and  this  rests  at  last 
upon  absolute  truth.  Slowly  the  change  is 
going  on  from  old  religious  ideas  to  new 
facts;  yet  we  have  no  cause  for  fear  or 
alarm.  It  is  a  natural  and  necessary  change, 
and  the  truth  at  length  comes  uppermost. 
The  times  are  never  so  bad  as  some  people 
imagine.  The  teachings  of  Christianity  are 
founded  on  the  needs  of  man.  The  real 
claims  of  Christ  are  based  upon  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  life  and  character,  and  not  upon 
his  authority.  His  highest  authority  is  in 
his  perfect  life.  Mr.  Whittier  does  not  ac- 
cept the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  as  it  is 
taught  in  the  creeds.  To  him,  however, 
Jesus  is  no  common  man,  but  is  a  special 
and  peculiar  manifestation  of  the  Divine. 
There  is  none  equal  to  Christ,  and  he  stands 
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apart  from  the  general  order  of  humanity ; 
yet  his  superiority  was  a  difference  in  degree 
only,  not  an  essential  difference  in  kind. 
Christ  forever  leads  us  on;  hut  he,  like* our- 
selves, is  always  subject  to  the  Father. 

In  social  and  public  life  we  need  a  larger 
recognition  of  spiritual  forces  and  ethical 
laws.  As  civilization  advances,  we  may 
look  for  this.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
an ti- slavery  agitation,  the  Quakers,  being 
non-resistants  upon  principle  and  firm  be- 
lievers in  moral  forces,  thought  that  evil 
nilght  be  removed  by  peaceful  means. 
They  said :  Truth  and  justice  ought  to  pre- 
vail. Let  right  principles  be  proclaimed, 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks  will 
gradually  be  achieved.  They  urged  this 
among  themselves,  and  some  thirty  or  forty 
thousands  of  the  colored  race  were  freed  by 
them.  This  they  considered  the  divine 
method ;  and  they  hoped  that  other  bodies 
of  Christians  would  accept  and  act  upon 
this  idea.  The  Quakers  were  never  guilty 
of  defending  the  institution  of  slavery  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  But  God's 
ways  are  not  our  ways.  The  Civil  War 
burst  upon  us ;  and,  by  blood  and  violence, 
the  wished  for  end  came  to  pass. 

Whittier  will  always  be  remembered  as 
our  inspired  poet-militant,  when  that  awful 
crisis  came.  As  Samuel  J.  May  has  truly 
said  of  him:  ''Of  all  our  poets,  he,  from 
first  to  last,  did  most  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery;  and  all  my  anti -slavery  brethren 
will  unite  with  me  to  crown  him  as  our 
laureate." 

Referring  to  the  great  problem  of  immor- 
tality, he  said:  There  is  much  restlessness 
at  the  present  time  in  regard  to  a  future 
state,  and  there  are  many  who  cannot  pa- 
tiently accept  the  blank  uncertainty  about 
the  dead;  yet  the  silence  of  the  grave  is 
wisely  ordered,  while  we  certainly  have  all 
the  light  we  need  for  our  daily  living. 
Some  day  we  may  have  more  clear  and  defi- 
nite relations  with  the  future  life;  but  there 
is  no  reason  for  us  to  murmur  or  complain. 
The  Eternal  Groodness  reigns  everywhere. 
And,  as  he  was  speaking,  I  could  not  but 
recall  some  of  his  conceptions  expressed 
elsewhere, — 

''I  have  friends  in  spirit- land; 
Not  shadows  in  a  shadowy  band, 
Not  others,  but  themselves,  are  they." 

The  transition  is  simple  and  natural, — 


"  Thou  livest,  Follen  .'—not  in  vain 
Hath  thy  fine  spirit  meekly  borne 
The  burden  of  life's  cross  of  pain." 

And,  again,    in  ''Snowbound,"  speaking  of 
his  sister: — 

"And  yet,  dear  heart,  remembering  thee, 

Am  I  not  richer  than  of  old? 
Safe  in  thy  immortality. 

What  change  can  reach  the  wealth  I  hold?" 

Annihilation,  he  said,  was  to  be  preferred 
to  a  state  of  eternal  punishment;  yet  we 
may  believe  that,  in  the  hereafter,  good 
awaits  us  all.  A  future  life  he  considers 
a  moral  necessity.  It  is  demanded  by  the 
incompleteness  and  unsatisfactoriness  of  the 
present.  Here  our  highest  aspirations  and 
noblest  ideals  are  at  best  but  broken  frag- 
ments: they  call  for  a  fuller  realization 
elsewhere.  The  hope  and  yearning  for  con- 
tinued existence  is  inborn  and  divinely 
given:  all  races  partake  of  it,  and  reach 
upward  for  a  larger  and  larger  life. 

Mr.  Whittier  regards  Channing  as  a  hero 
and  a  saint,  and  felt  that  he  was  at  one  with 
him  in  his  pure,  ardent  enthusiasm  for  hu- 
manity, and  in  his  earnest  defence  of  the 
rights  of  all  men.  The  poet  is  still  deeply 
interested  in  all  social  reforms,  and  in 
ever^  movement  which  will  help  to  open  up 
larger  opportunities  for  the  best  services  of 
faithful  men  and  devoted  women.  The  cry 
of  the  human  never  fails  to  move  him,  and 
his  heart  is  quickly  responsive  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  man  for  man.  To-day,  as  forty  years 
ago,  this  serene  prophet  of  the  coming  king- 
dom of  God  celebrates  all  brave,  heroic 
deeds,  and  rejoices  in  all  acts  of  fine  renun- 
ciation. His  optimism  is  not  idle  or  indif- 
ferent, but  illustrates  the  resolute  faith  of 
those  who,  having  done  their  part  valiantly, 
quietly,  and  confidently,  leave  results  with 
God. 

"  I  mourn  no  more  my  vanished  years ; 

Beneath  a  tender  rain, 
An  April  rain  of  smiles  and  tears, 

My  heart  is  young  again. 


"  That  care  and  trial  seem  at  last. 
Through  memory's  sunset  air, 

Like  mountain  ranges  overpast 
In  purple  distance  fair ; 

"That  all  the  jarring  notes  of  life 
Seem  blending  in  a  psalm. 

And  all  the  angles  of  its  strife 
Slow  rounding  into  calm. 
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''And  so  the  shadows  fall  apart, 
And  so  the  west  winds  play ; 

And  all  the  windows  of  my  heart 
I  open  to  the  day." 

Such  is  the  gentle,  reverent,  loving  spirit 
which  so  graciously  crowns  the  closing  years 
of  his  life.  To  those  who  have  felt  its 
tender  influence  it  is  more  beautiful  than 
any  poem  that  ever  flowed  from  his  inspired 
pen ;  and  they  can  repeat  with  grateful  re- 
membrance the  fitting  tribute  of  Phoebe 
Gary,— 

"But  not  thy  strains,  with  courage  rife, 
Nor  holiest  hymn,  shall  rank  above 

The  rhythmic  beauty  of  thy  life. 
Itself  a  canticle  of  love. " 


Newport,  R.I. 


Geobgk  W.  Cutter. 


THE  NEW  THEOLOGY* 


In  Dr.  Bascom^s  recently  published  book 
bearing  the  above  title,  we  have  a  discussion 
of  fundamental  religious  problems  and  prin- 
ciples b^  a  man  of  great  vigor  and  indepen- 
dence of  thought,  of  incisive  and  practical 
spirit,  and  of  luminous  style.  The  book  is 
not  a  systematic  theology  so  much  as  a  re- 
ligious philosophy,  a  manful  and  earnest 
effort  to  interpret  life  in  terms  which  shall 
at  once  express  both  modern  thought  and 
religious  sentiment.  It  is  written  from 
the  platform  of  scientific  truth,  in  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  progress,  but  also  as  the 
expression  of  a  very  deep  religious  convic- 
tion. It  is  widely  separated  from  much 
that  has  passed  current  under  the  name  of 
the  "New  Theology,"  from  Andover  Sem- 
inary and  other  sources.  It  is  profoundly 
different  in  both  matter  and  method,  being 
both  more  radical  and  more  lucid.  There 
is  here  no  verbal  jugglery,  keeping  the  old 
word  while  smuggling  into  it  a  new  mean- 
ing; no  effort  to  weld  together  both  tradi- 
tion and  rationalism  in  a  compromise  which 
is  as  weak  as  it  is  unworthy  of  respect. 
While  the  heart  is  reverent,  the  eye  is  wide 
open  and  declares  frankly  what  it  sees. 
Moreover,  the  once  prominent  topics  of  the- 
ology— incarnation,  atonement,  probation — 
here  occupy  little  or  no  space.  Dr.  Bascom 
has  taken  a  fresh  view  of  religion,  and  his 
discussion  runs  along  those  deeper  lines 
which  make  the  consideration  of  such  topics 

•TheNbw  Theolooy.    By  John  Bascom.    New 
York  :  Q.  P.  PutDam's  Sons.    pp.  217.    $1.60. 


superfluous.  They  are  not  attacked,  but  ig- 
nored, because  from  his  point  of  view  they 
have  disappeared  from  the  landscai>e. 

Dr.*  Bascom  at  the  beginning  asserts  the 
existence  of  the  law  of  progress  in  religion, 
and  he  rightly  characterizes  the  transforma- 
tions in  progress  as  a  movement  toward 
deeper  religious  life  rather  than  as  a  mere 
reconstruction  of  dogmatic  theology:  "The 
New  Theology  Is,  after  all,  not  a  theology. 
There  is  no  creed  that  we  can  call  the  new 
creed ;  there  is  no  conclusion  or  series  of 
conclusions  that  occupies,  in  this  movement, 
any  more  a  final  position  than  do  other 
allied  convictions.  The  New  Theology  is 
not  a  creed,  but  a  tendency :  it  is  not  a  re- 
sult, but  a  movement." 

The  first  chapter,  "Naturalism,"  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  inevitable  influence  of  the 
scientific  spirit  upon  religious  doctrines  and 
methods.  The  influence  of  the  idea  of  law 
upon  the  thought  of  God  is  fully  recognized. 
The  problem  of  authority  in  religion  is  re- 
construed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  scien- 
tific method.  Here  the  nature  of  revelation 
and  the  position  of  Scripture  are  treated  in 
a  thoroughly  rational  manner.  The  question 
recently  raised  by  Prof.  Briggs  is  disposed  of 
without  any  quibbling,  in  pleasing  contrast 
with  much  that  is  written  on  this  subject. 
This  brief  but  explicit  sentence  is  signifi- 
cant: "This  belief  of  a  sufficient  and  final 
statement  of  religious  truth  in  the  Scriptures 
lacks  proof. "  How  refreshing  is  such  clear- 
ness and  candor  as  here  expressed !  "  The 
doctrine  of  the  trinity  assumed  form  in  the 
midst  of  theosophic  and  gnostic  specula- 
tions. Occult  conceptions,  foreign  to  our 
experience  and  alien  to  the  Christian  temper, 
find  expression  in  it."  One  will  find  in  this 
chapter  little  specific  information  respecting 
the  Bible ;  but  one  will  find  a  very  satisfac- 
tory statement  of  what  our  attitude  towani 
the  Bible  ought  to  be. 

In  the  next  chapter,  "The  Supernatural," 
there  will  be  found  some  things  which  men 
of  scientific  training  will  probably  set  aside 
as  unsatisfactory.  Dr.  Bascom  understands 
by  the  supernatural  something  far  different 
than  the  old  idea  of  the  miraculous,  which 
meant  little  more  than  the  monstrous ;  and, 
while  he  defines  his  terms  clearly,  yet  it 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  all  his  dis- 
tinctions are  either  founded  upon  reality  or 
serviceable  for  religion.     He  retains  his  be- 
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lief  in  Jesus^  resurrection,  more  from  phil- 
osophical prepossession  than  from  the  coher- 
ence of  the  evidence ;  and  this  will  look  to 
many  like  a  needless  surrender  to  tradition 
in  order  to  defend  the  spirituality  of  human 
life.  However,  there  is  much  in  this  dis- 
cussion of  a  difficult  subject  which  is  hoth 
helpful  and  suggestive ;  and  yet  the  convic- 
tion deepens  as  we  turn  these  tonic  pages. 
Here  still  linger  some  of  the  unrejected  fic- 
tions of  traditional  dogma. 

The  third  chapter,  "Dogmatism,"  brings 
into  clear  view  the  barrenness  and  harmful- 
ness  of  theological  dogmatism.     Dr.  Bascom 
here  enters  into  a  caustic  but  just  criticism 
of  Dr.    Charles    Hodge  for    his   misuse  of 
Scripture,  for  his  violation  of  the  inductive 
method,  and  for  his  dogmatic  spirit  where 
reason  ought  to  have  been  free  and  active. 
He  is  severe  \n  his  condemnation  of  those 
who  have  turned  Paul's  metaphors  into  defi- 
nitions,  and  erected    a   gigantic  system  of 
theolo)^  upon  a  few  figures  of  speech.     Dr. 
Bascom   does  not  leave  us  in  doubt  respect- 
ing his  attitude  toward  one  of  the  so-called 
cardinal  dogmas:  "The  dogma  of  justifica- 
tion, as  a  forensic  act,  springs  out  of  the 
dogma  of  a  supernaiural  regeneration,   and 
from  the  two  arises  the  dogma  of  an  atone- 
ment, in  which  the  sufferings  and  righteous- 
ness  of   Christ  take  the  place  of  our  own 
righteousness     and     sufferings.      Thus    we 
build  up  a  theological  blockhouse  in  defiance 
of  ethical  principles,  and  we  pass  righteous- 
ness backward  and  forward  as  if  it  were  a 
commodity  of  the  market. " 

In  the  last  two  chapters,  "Pietism"  and 
"Spiritualism,"  we  enter  a  realm  more  eth- 
ical than  philosophical,  and  yet  a  region  of 
intense  thoughtfulness.  In  the  former,  the 
one-sided ness  of  many  forms  of  piety  is 
noted,  and  a  plea  for  manliness  and  prac- 
ticality in  religion  is  made,  and  a  broad 
spirit  and  policy  are  urged  upon  the  church : 
"Our  purpose  is  not  so  much  to  crowd  and 
huddle  the  fugitives  of  the  world  into  the 
church  as  a  place  of  immediate  safety  as  it 
is  to  march  a  conquering  church  into  the 
World  for  its  instant  renovation.  The  com- 
munity is  the  larger  of  the  two  ideas.  Not 
till  the  church  i^  coextensive  with  the  com- 
munity will  it  be  continuous  with  its  own 
blessings."  In  the  last  chapter  the  need  of 
spirituality  is  enforced,  as  that  grace  and 
power  which  alone  can   protect  man  from 


gross  materialism  of  life,  and  which  is  nec- 
essary to  hold  intellectual  efforts  to  noble 
uses  and  permanent  blessings. 

This  is  indeed  a  deep,  invigorating,  and 
instructive  book,  which  provokes  thought 
and  opens  new  horizons, — the  best  office 
that  any  hook  can  perform.  It  brings  a 
breath  of  health  to  the  soul. 

Joseph  Hexrt  Crookeb. 


(TNITARIANISM  A  ''MOVEMENT,*' 
AND  NOTHING  MORE? 


"  Unitarianism  is  a  movement,  a  tendency 
of  thought."  Such  is  the  phrase,  vague  and 
inadequate  enough,  which  commends  itself 
to  certain  minds. 

Granted,  for  the  moment,  that  the  state- 
ment is  true,  the  urgent  question  presents 
itself,  "Need  it  remain  only  a  movement?" 
Why  will  men  assume  that  our  Liberal 
Church  must  lose  something  vital,  if  more 
perfectly  organized?  The  steam  escaping 
uselessly  from  a  cauldron  is  no  more  steam 
than  when  made  to  send  its  power  through 
wheel  and  lever,  to  advance  the  commerce 
of  the  world. 

How  often  the  Pharisaic  phrase  falls  un- 
consciously from  our  lips,  "Oh,  we  are  not 
a  sect  (with  the  implication,  "Thank 
Heaven,  we  are  above  that  I"):  we  are  a 
part  of  a  *  liberal  movement*  "  I 

Alas  that  we  are  such  Hamlets  of  inde- 
cision or  such  sophists  of  speculation  or 
such  Harold  Skim  poles  of  irresponsibility  as 
to  be  content  with  so  chaotic  a  condition  I 
For,  whether  it  be  a  lack  of  clearness  and 
conviction  in  our  thought  or  a  lack  of  prac- 
tical common  sense  in  our  policy,  we  are 
recreant  to  our  trust  if  we  do  not  try  to 
bring  our  gospel  of  light  and  liberty  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  in  any  way  that 
shall  best  serve  to  reach  them. 

"In  any  way."  Why,  then,  will  we  ig- 
nore the  fact,  we  vague  dreamers,  that  the 
working  world  must  have  more  definiteness, 
more  cbncreteness,  in  its  religion,  and  that 
it  always  desires,  in  its  intellectual  timid- 
ity, to  "belong"  to  something,  to  some  or- 
ganized body,  the  larger  the  better?  Why 
should  we,  the  few  who  happen  to  be  able 
to  stand  mentally  alone,  deny  to  the  many 
that  re-enforcement  of  their  thought  and 
feeling  which  comes  from  union  with  a  large 
company?  Why  should  we  persist  in  living 
upon  an  open  veranda  the  cold  year  through, 
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when  within  awaits  us  a  warm  room?  "Be- 
cause of  the  narrofviiess,  the  limitations"? 
Then  make  the  room  as  large  as  you  wish ; 
but  let  it  be  a  room,  a  **limng  room,"  with 
warmth  and  beauty  and  increasing  associa- 
tions. 

What  if  Saint  Paul  had  contented  himself 
with  being  "a  part  of  a  Tendency?" — even 
spelling  the  word  with  a  very  large  capital. 
Thank  Heaven,  he  was  not.  The  Christ 
bad  passed,  havini?  finished  his  peculiar 
mission ;  and  Saint  Paul  hastened  to  organ- 
ize the  followers  of  the  Master.  If  he  had 
merely  journeyed  through  the  various  cities 
and  left  an  "influence"  or  a  "tendency,"  he 
would  have  failed  in  his  duty;  and  his 
duty  is  our  duty.  The  Pauls  are  many,  but 
the  Christs  are  few. 

When  we  read  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
other  denominations,  we  often  exclaim, 
with  eyes  piously  upturned,  "This  worldly 
success  of  mere  (?)  numbers  is  not  for  us." 
Thus  we  utter  the  same  phrase  that  a  cer- 
tain disappointed  fox  uttered  on  a  similar 
occasion.  Yet  how  pathetically  inconsistent 
is  the  delight  we  often  exhibit  over  some 
microscopic  gain  in  numbers  or  strength ! 

This  is  the  question  that  faces  us.  No 
particular  questions  about  particular  meth- 
ods of  organization,  but  this.  Do  we  not 
see  that  by  greater  organization,  by  greater 
external  unity,  corresponding  to  our  remark- 
able internal  unity,  our  "  movement"  would 
lose  nothing  essential,  and  the  world  at 
large  would  gain  immeasurably? 

We  make  a  pitiful  mistake  if  we  think 
that  we  alone  carry  in  our  midst  the  treasure 
of  liberality.  The  Broad  Church  in  Eng- 
land— as  witness  its  sermons— has  more 
breadth  and  catholic  spirit  than  has  any 
other  branch  of  Christ's  Church.  What  we 
do  have  is  the  liberal  form^  the  intellectual 
statement,  which  should  go  with  that  spirit. 

A  "  movement, "  forsooth !  Have  we  not 
read  with  regret  the  history  of  another  recent 
"movement," — the  Free  Religious  move- 
ment? And  has  the  record  of  that  brave 
but  fatally  unorganized  attempt  no  lesson 
for  us? 

Admit,  for  a  moment,  that  the  mass  of 
the  people,  the  devout  multitude,  half  fed 
by  half-truths,  do  need  unity  of  statement, 
of  liturgy,  and  the  like, — results  of  thorough 
organization, — then  what  prevents  us  from 
offering  it?  We  delude  ourselves  if  we 
think  our  theological  position  so  elevated 
and  unique  that  it  will  not  bear  statement 
and  use  similar  to  those  of  other  branches 


of  the  Church.  In  art,  in  painting,  or  in 
music,  we  do  And  vague  elements  that  can 
only  be  defined  as  "tendencies";  but  that  is 
in  an  airy  world,  quite  apart  from  the  daily 
religious  needs  of  the  working  world. 

To  see  the  need  of  closer  organization 
among  our  scattered  wandering  liberal  soci- 
eties,— that  is  the  first  step.  Then  methods 
will  more  and  more  clear  themselves. 

High  amid  the  hills  lies  a  clear,  deep 
lake,  fed  by  fountains  which  a  prophet's 
staff  had  smitten  from  the  rocks.  Afar 
upon  the  plain  rise  the  walls  of  a  city, 
and  the  cry  of  a  people *s  thirst.  Who  will 
liste  o  the  cry,  and  help  to  build  cisterns 
and  pipes  and  conduits  that  shall  bring  the 
waters  of    life  into  perishing    households? 

Bradley  Oilman. 


HOW  TO  HELP  THE  SOUTH. 


So  many  people  have  spoken  to  me  of 
their  interest  in  the  South  and  their  desire 
to  do  something  for  our  cause  there  that  I 
take  this  means  of  telling  them  where  their 
help  is  likely,  in  my  opinion,  to  do  the 
most  good.  As  we  are  not  a  large  Church, 
and  the  South  can  only  receive  a  part  of  our 
aid,  I  purposely  limit  my  suggestions  to  a 
few  objects : — 

In  Middle  Florida,  Rev.  I.  C.  Gibson  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  Gadsden  County,  is  doing 
the  work  of  an  evangelist  in  the  region  ex- 
tending from  Apalachicola  to  Quincy.  He 
must  depend  for  the  coming  year  on  the 
support  given  him  by  voluntary  offerings 
from  individuals  or  local  alliances  there  and 
at  the  North. 

In  Middle  Texas,  Rev.  Nicolai  Schultz  of 
Fort  Worth  is  doing  a  similar  work.  He 
has  proved  himself  self-sacrificing,  earnest, 
and  able  in  many  ways.  He,  too,  must  de- 
pend for  the  coming  year  on  contributions 
from  friends  of  his  work. 

In  Asheville,  N.C.,  a  new  society  has 
been  formed;  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Sempers,  re- 
cently of  Cambridge,  is  preaching  there. 
Like  every  other  new  society  formed  at  the 
South,  this  young  church  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  good  will  and  lively  encour- 
agement of  its  friends  elsewhere.  If  a  few 
people  of  wealth  who  have  visited  Asheville, 
or  have  become  interested  in  it  In  othej 
ways,  would  unite  to  build  an  attractive, 
but  not  necessarily  costly,  chapel  there,  \i 
would  insure  the  success  of  this  movement, 
and  be  a  blessing  to  those  of  our  faith  who 
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go  to  this  health-giving  city  for  its  repose 
and  cure. 

The  ladies  of  the  Church  of  All  Souls'  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  will  hold  a  Christmas 
sale  in  mid -December,  and  contributions  to 
that  sale  would  help  our  excellent  and  prom- 
ising society  there.  Articles  may  be  sent  to 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Towle. 

If  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  col- 
ored youth  of  the  South  seem  most  impor- 
tant to  any,  I  can  cordially  recommend  the 
work  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  School,  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Booker  Washington, 
Tuskegee,  Ala. 

There  are  other  opportunities  for  our 
Church  at  the  South  which  will  probably  re- 
ceive the  support  of  the  Association  if  the 
forthcoming  contributions  to  that  organiza- 
tion warrant  enlarged  missionary  enterprise. 
But  the  objects  already  named  are  already 
in  the  field,  and  are  ready  now  to  receive 
whatever  may  be  cheerfully  extended  to 
them.  George  L.  Cuaxet. 


INTERNATIONAL  THOUGHT 
EXCHANGES, 

The  "  known  world"  is  making  remarkable 
strides  in  knowledge  of  itself.  An  interna- 
tional congress  of  geographers  has  just  been 
held  in  Berne,  well  attended  by  delegates 
from  Europe  and  America;  and  one  of  its 
most  interesting  tasks  has  been  the  designa- 
tion of  those  patches  of  the  globe  that  remain 
to  be  explored.  In  order  further  to  demon- 
strate conclusively  the  limits  of  our  collec- 
tive knowledge  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
— its  physical  features,  its  races,  and  its 
political  divisions, — it  has  been  arranged 
that  an  International  commission  of  saoans 
shall  unite  in  making  a  great  sectional  map 
of  the  world,  upon  a  uniform  scale.  An- 
other international  congress — this  one  com- 
posed of  geologists — has  just  been  held  in 
Washington ;  and  its  wise  men  will,  through 
their  interchange  of  observations  and  opin- 
ions, have  added  very  much  to  the  sum  total 
of  our  knowledge  of  Time's  processes  in  the 
preparation  of  this  world  for  the  inhabitancy 
of  its  present  swarms  of  sentient  beings. 
An  international  hygienic  congress  in  Lon- 
don has  within  a  few  weeks  thrown  a  flood 
of  light  upon  the  means  by  which  the  mod- 
em medical  and  sanitary  sciences  have  been 
enabled  to  add  notably  to  the  longevity  of 
civilized  races,  and  by   which  many  of  the 


most  fatal  scourges  that  have  afflicted  man- 
kind may  at  an  early  day  be  wholly  extir- 
pated. An  international  postal  congress, 
assembled  recently  in  Eastern  Europe,  has 
added  much  to  the  perfection  of  means  for 
the  cheap  and  rapid  dissemination  of  intel- 
ligence throughout  the  world.  An  interna- 
tional labor  congress,  convened  in  the  name 
of  workingmen,  has  at  least  given  evidence 
of  a  wondrous  widening  of  vision  and  growth 
of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  once  dis- 
organized and  ignorant  sons  of  toil.  And 
the  official  international  conference  called 
not  very  long  ago  by  the  young  emperor  of 
Germany,  to  consider  legislation  for  the 
welfare  of  labor,  was  a  yet  more  notable 
sign  of  the  growing  "internationalism"  of 
the  day.  The  successive  "World's  Fairs" 
are  not  content  to  promote  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  world's  commercial  re- 
sources, and  to  exhibit  the  inventions  and 
skilled  handiwork  of  mankind  ;  but  they  are 
also  made  the  occasion  for  a  long  series  of 
international  congresses  and  gatherings  for 
the  consideration  of  all  kinds  of  subjects  of 
large  human  concern.  This  was  true  of  the 
recent  Paris  Exposition,  and  it  will  be  true 
of  the  coming  Exposition  at  Chicago.  Now- 
adays no  man  knows  his  science  or  his  art 
completely  until  he  has  learned  what  all 
other  countries  besides  his  own  may  be  able 
to  teach  him. 


ONE    UPWARD   LOOK    EACH  DAT, 


Sunday. 
Beauty, 

"All  things  are  beautiful,"  the  wise   man 

said, — 
"All  things  in  their  own  time  are  beauti- 
ful,"— 
All  that  God  makes  or  does  or  teaches  us. 
As  Moses  saw  the  bush  that  burned  with 

fire, 
So  they  who  love  and  wait  for  him  shall  see 
His  glory  shining  still  in  every  place. 
Where  God  instructs  us  as  on  holy  ground. 
Where  nothing  that  is  common  is  unclean. 

Monday. 
All  Things  Beautiful, 

All  things  are  beautiful, — the  stately  clouds; 
The  gliding  river  with  its  waving  reeds; 
The  opening  buds  that  string  with  beads  of 

green 
The  grim,    weird  boughs  that  winter    had 

despoiled; 
The  lily's  stem,  parting  the  yielding  soil; 
The  gentle  flowers  that  turn  with  conscious 

need 
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To  fill  their  censers  where  all  sweets  do  lie ; 
The  bright  young  eyes  that  shame  our  sadder 

gaze; 
The  ships  far  out  at  sea,  with  graceful  sail 
Throbbing  against  the  silvery  morning  li^ht, 
Like  some  fond  dove  with  wings  outspread 

for  home ; 
The  never- si  lent,  ever-sounding  sea, — 
Its  grand  old  psalm  now  loud  and  terrible 
Like  furious  battle-cry,  now  softly  breathed 
Like    whispered   vow   or  gentlest   hymn   of 

prai:ie ; 
The  music  of  the  lonely  forest  trees, — 
The  glorious  harpings  of  the  solemn  pines, 
Standing  forever  true,  for  praise  or  prayer; 
Tlie  whispers,  sweet  or  sad,  that  passing  feet 
May   win  from   lost  leaves    that   have   had 

their  day, 
And  music   make,    both  when  they  slowly 

fall 
And  gently  lie,  needing  no  burial; 
The  wondrous  orb  that  can  behold  all  this, 
And  that  mysterious  mind  or  greater  soul 
Whose  dread  and  high  preroeative  it  is 
To  reverence  Him  who  built  the  steadfast 

heavens. 
Like    some    brij^ht   temple  roof    begemmed 

with  stars. 
And  spread  benpath  so  fair  a  temple  floor, 
That  men  and  babes  might  kneel  and   wor- 
ship him. 

Tuesday. 
The  Deeper  Beauty, 

But  He  who  made  us  loves  to  manifest 
Himself,  not  only  in  the  outward  things  ^ 
His  hands  have  fashioned  or  his  care  pre- 
served. 
But  in  the  hopes  and  fears  and  thoughts  of 

men, 
Till  his  Eternal  Beauty  ever  shines 
Where  only  human  frailty  seems  to  be: 
The  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  seen 
Fairest  in  that  dear  Son  who  knew  so  well 
Our  earthly  path,  our  woes,  and  heavy  care, 
To  teach  us  that  the  Majesty  of  Heaven 
Does  not  disdain  our  eaithly  burdens  sore, 
Our  trivial  sorrows,  or  our  human  needs. 
Thus  all  the  common  life  of  man  receives 
An  undertone  of  music,  since  it  manifests 
Not    man    and   earth  alone,    but   God   and 
heaven. 

Wednesday. 
The  Beauty  of  Strength, 

All  strencrih  is  beautiful  that  roots  itself 
In  God,  the  strong  and  true, — the  father ^s 

arm 
Sheltering  the  shrinking,  trusting  little  one; 
A  mother's  mighty  love  confronting  greed 
Or  lust  or  wrong,   to  save  her  own    from 

harm ; 
The  barren  rock, — storm-battered  solitude, — 
An  Eden  fair  to  strugi^ling,  shipwrecked  men 
Who  feel  its  strength  beneath  their  trembling 

feet ; 
The  unfailing  blue;  the  eternal  stars  that 

stay 


When     clouds     depart     and     earth's    poor 

shadows  flee ; 
And,  over  all,  the  Immortal  face  that  looks 
Forever  on  the  changing  ways  of  men. 

Thxtbsday. 
The  Beauty  of  Weakness, 

But  none  the  less  is  weakness  beautiful: 
The  head  that  learns  to  bend,  the  hand  to 

lean; 
The  chastened  heart  that  comes  home  sor- 
rowful 
With    that    which    gives  a   pathos    to  the 

tongue : 
The  poor,  pale  face  that  teaches  men  to  bow, 
And  temper  voice  and  thought  to  gentleness; 
And  children   young,    who  lie  at   heaven's 

gate, 
And  slowly,  faintly,  look  and  enter  in. 
And  peace  is  beautiful:  the  quiet  sky. 
When  storms  are  hushed  and   the  dear  sim 

returns 
Like  some  fond  mother  to  the  sorry  heart. 
To  kls<<  the  weeping  world  the  cruel  winds 
Had  all  too  rudely  torn,  and  turn  her  grief 
To  shining  laughter, — laughing  through  her 

tears ; 
The  peaceful  woods,  far  from  the  dreams  of 

men. 
Where  dwell  realities  that  men  call  dreams; 
The  faces  of  tired  children  in  their  sleep, — 
Tired  with  the  pleasures  of  the  merry  day, 
The  sweet  wild  violets  in  their  little  hands, 
The  perfume  of  the  woods  and  meadows  green 
Still  lingering  faintly  in  their  golden  hair. 

Friday. 

The  Beauty  cf  Comfort, 

Comfort  is  beautiful :  the  low-breathed  words 
Of  him  who  comes  when  hope  is  dark  and 

dead; 
The  mother's  pity  that  does  not  disdain 
The  trivial  sorrows  of  her  little  child; 
The  utterance  calm  of  true  high  priest  who 

brings 
The  heavenly  meaning  of  our  earthly  care, 
For  humblest  faces  then  transfigured  are 
When,    bending    low  to  pour    the    healing 

word 
Into  the  hearts  of  sad  and  sorry  men, 
They   find    "the    angel    of    His    presence" 

there. 

Saturday. 
O  Thou  Infinite  Beauty! 

O  Thou  on  whose  illimitable  might 
All  lesser  lights  and  lower  gifts  depend, — 
Who  art  the  Fountain  of  our  nohlt^t  powers 
And  Source  of  all  that  fair  or  holy  is, — 
To  thee,  O  Lord!  we  lift  beseeching  hands. 
And  from  our  sad  un worthiness  and  gloom 
Cry,  as  the  blind  who  sat  k>eside  the  way 
When  once   the  Light  passed  by  and  heard 

their  prayer. 
Behold,  O  Lord  I  their  cry  is  ours:  that  we, 
Keceivins  sight,   may  know  ourselves  and 

thee. 
And  dwell  as  sons  at  home  forevermore. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  paper  upon  "The  Bible  in  Theology," 
by  Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn,  the  substance  of  which 
we  print  in  another  column,  is  to  be  pub- 
lished as  a  tract  bv  the  American  Unitarian 
Association.  It  will  be  a  useful  addition 
to  our  accessible  literature  upon  popular 
Biblical  subjects.  The  treatment  is  not 
new,  the  attitude  is  that  rather  of  review 
than  of  progressive  suggestion.  Answering 
the  question,  "Of  what  use  is  the  Bible  in 
theology,  if  it  is  not  a  perfect  source  or  a 
final  authority?"  Mr.  Fenn  enumerates  the 
following  qualities : — 

(1)  The  Bible  is  a  volume  of  reports 
chronicling  the  decisions  of  eminent  judges, 
whose  opinions  are  not  to  be  lightly  set 
aside. 

(2)  The  Bible  communicates  the  facts  and 
principles  of  a  positive  religious  growth. 

(3)  The  Bible  creates  the  right  spiritual 
climate  for  theology. 

There  is  an  earnest  protest  against  certain 
methods  of  Bible  study  still  practised,  which 
are  but  the  survival  of  the  methods  used 
under  the  old  idea  of  infallibility;  and 
the  paper  also  contains  a  vigorous  plea  for 
Unitarians  to  use  their  opportunity  in  di- 
recting the  newly  awakened  interest  in 
Biblical  literature. 


The  choice  of  Prof.  Gary  as  president  of 
the  Meadville  Theological  School  is  an  event 
upon  which  we  believe  that  every  one  quali- 
fied to  judge  will  feel  that  the  denomination 
is  to  be  congratulated.  He  has  rendered 
long  and  faithful  service  in  the  institution. 
He  is  greatly  loved  and  honored  by  the  stu- 
dents and  alumni,  as  well  as  by  all  others 
who  know  him.  He  is  easily  the  first 
scholar  of  the  denomination  in  his  depart- 
ment, in  this  country.  Now  let  the  work  of 
raising  the  money  necessary  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  two  proposed  new  professorships 
be  completed  without  delay,  and  the  school 
will  be  in  condition  to  do  better  work  than 
ever  it  has  done. 

If  there  were  among  the  speakers  at  the 
National  Conference  no  representative  of 
that  large  and  important  body  of  Unitarian 
churches  In  this  country  known  as  Univer- 
salist,  the  oversight  was  partly  made  good 
by  the  unanimous  and  hearty  adoption  of  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions,  moved 


by  Rev.  John  Snyder  of  St.  Louis,  and  sec- 
onded by  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  of  Boston : — 

"  Whereas  we  recognize  the  gratifying  fact 
that  our  Universal ist  brethren  in  this  coun- 
try are  laboring  for  the  promotion  of  the 
same  broad  and  reasonable  interpretations  of 
Christianity  with  ourselves,  the  same  gospel 
of  God^s  universal  Fatherhood  and  all-con- 
quering love,  and  the  universal  brotherhood 
and  divineness  of  nature  of  all  men  as  sons 
of  God,  which  has  ever  been  so  dear  to  us 
as  Unitarians, — 

"Therefore,  Resolved^  That,  as  a  Confer- 
ence representative  o^tbe  Unitarian  churches 
of  America,  we  desire  to  convey  to  the 
churches  and  members  of  our  sister  denomi- 
nation assurances  of  our  cordial  regard  and 
sympathy,  and  an  expression  of  our  desire 
for  increased  acquaintance  and  for  closer 
co-operation  in  the  promotion  of  the  great 
ends  which  we  have  in  common. 

"i?c«oirfd,  further.  That  we  welcome  the 
suggestion  made  in  the  report  of  the  Council 
of  this  Conference  of  co-operation  in  all 
practicable  ways  with  our  Universaliat  and 
German  liberal  brethren  in  mission  work 
in  Japan,  and  of  the  Church  of  Christ  under 
Mr.  Rhodes,  and  hereby  assure  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  of  the  hearty  sym- 
pathy of  this  Conference  with  any  arrange- 
ments it  may  be  able  to  make  with  those 
brethren  or  the  denominations  they  repre- 
sent to  further  such  co-operation. 

"iJe»o/oed,  That  the  Secretary  of  this 
Conference  he  instructed  to  convey  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Universalist  General  Con- 
vention of  this  country  a  copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions. " 

A  very  startling  word  comes  from  Prince- 
ton, which,  if  it  proves  true,  will  throw  un- 
expected light  upon  the  theological  situation 
within  the  Presbyterian  body,  and  do  more 
than  perhaps  any  tiling  else  to  vindicate  the 
position  of  Dr.  Brigp^s.  The  great  Jupiter 
of  Orthodoxy,  Dr.  Patton  himself,  is  charged 
with  unsoundness  in  the  faith.  The  cele- 
brated heresy- hunter  is  declared  a  heretic. 
It  leaks  out  that  in  1887  Dr.  Patton  deliv- 
ered an  address  at  Princeton  before  a  certain 
society,  in  which  he  expressed  his  personal 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  future  probation. 
The  address  was  taken  down  in  short-hand, 
and  was  about  to  be  printed  when  its  author 
suppressed  it,  saying  that  it  would  not  do  to 
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have  it  made  public,  as  it  would  hurt  the 
institution  with  which  he  was  connected. 
In  saying  what  he  had  done,  he  had  spoken 
''as  Dr.  Patton,  and  not  as  a  Princeton  pro- 
fessor." But  it  seems  that  a  copy  of  the 
address  was  kept  by  the  reporter  who  wrote 
it  out ;  and  now  parts  of  it  are  given  to  the 
world.  Dr.  Patton  claimed  that  he  was  in- 
correctly reported.  But  what  he  said  was 
taken  down  from  his  lips  by  a  stenographer, 
and  those  who  heard  it  seem  generally  to 
have  understood  it  exactly  as  it  now  appears 
in  print.  Thus  the  evidence  seems  pretty 
conclusive  that  the  chief  of  Presbyterian 
inquisitors  holds,  and  lias  given  public  ex- 
pression to,  one  of  the  very  doctrines  for 
which  it  is  proposed  to  drive  Dr.  Briggs  out 
of  his  chair  at  Union  Seminary,  if  not  out 
of  the  Presbyterian  fold.  We  do  not  won- 
der that  there  is  consternation  in  the  ortho- 
dox Zion.  If  Dr.  Patton^s  soundness  in  the 
faith  cannot  be  trusted,  whose  can?  Well 
may  all  good  Presbyterians  ask  with  falter- 
ing voice  and  pale  cheeks,  "  Where  will  this 
thing  end?" 

The  New  Jersey  Universalist  Convention, 
held  at  Newark  October  14  and  15,  set  an 
example  of  breadth  that  should  be  at  once  a 
rebuke  and  an  encouragement  to  every  other 
Universalist  and  Unitarian  convention  and 
conference  in  the  country.  It  put  out  of 
sight  the  artificial  line  that  separates  the 
two  denominations,  and  filled  up  its  two 
days*  programme  with  Unitarians  and  Uni- 
versal ists  in  about  the  same  numbers,  giving 
to  the  representatives  of  the  two  bodies 
essentially  the  same  prominence.  This,  so 
far  as  we  know,  is  unprecedented.  But  it  is 
most  commendable.  It  is  a  recognition,  in 
something  better  than  words,  of  the  obvious 
fact  that  we  are  really  one,  with  faiths, 
aims,  and  even  methods  that  are  essentially 
identical. 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  the  first  number 
of  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage's  "Unity  Pulpit"  for 
1891-92.  The  series  is  a  little  later  than 
usual  in  beginning,  because  of  Mr.  Savage's 
absence  on  a  preaching  and  lecturing  tour  to 
the  Pacific  Coast;  and,  naturally,  it  opens 
with  an  account  of  that  tour.  The  preacher 
was  gone  nearly  two  months,  travelled 
nearly  eight  thousand  miles,  and,  during  the 
five  weeks  that  he  was  preaching  and  lectur- 
ing, spoke  on  an  average  five  times  a  week. 


He  visited  the  principal  cities  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  and  California,  and  on  his 
way  home  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  and 
Kansas  City.  Everywhere  his  audiences 
were  very  large  and  very  enthusiastic,  ani 
he  comes  home  not  only  impressed  with  the 
country  and  the  people  that  he  has  seen, 
but  most  of  all  with  the  opening  there  is 
everywhere  for  the  liberal  gospel.  He 
closes  his  sermon  by  saying  to  his  people: 
"Next  Sunday  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  of  cer- 
tain religious  conditions  which  I  have  dis- 
covered both  inside  and  outside  our  denomi- 
nation, both  among  those  who  are  affiliated 
with  the  old  churches  and  those  who  are 
affiliated  with  no  churches  at  all.  I  wish  to 
suggest  to  you  what  a  wonderful  national 
outook  there  is,  grander  than  it  has  ever 
been  before  for  our  cause." 


This  missionary  tour  of  Mr.  Savage  does 
not  stop  with  itself:  it  has  done,  or  will  do, 
good,  in  at  least  three  ways:  1.  It  has 
helped  our  cause  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by 
carrying  our  word  to  many  there  who  never 
heard  it  before,  by  strengthening  the  feeble 
knees  of  many  who  were  really  with  us  in 
faith,  but  had  not  bravery  enough  to  stand 
up  and  confess  it,  and  by  encouraging  our 
isolated  and  lonely  workers,  ministers,  and 
laity.  2  It  has  benefited  Mr.  Savage  him- 
self by  giving  him  new  knowledge,  hope, 
and  courage.  3.  As  a  result  of  this,  the 
missionary  spirit  in  our  churches  generally 
will  be  quickened.  Mr.  Savage  cannot  hide 
his  light  under  a  bushel.  The  story  of  what 
he  has  seen  and  heard  and  discovered  will 
be  told  again  and  again  in  Boston,  and  by 
his  printed  sermons  will  be  carried  through 
the  whole  denomination.  The  result  will 
be,  we  shall  all  be  helped  to  understand  a 
little  more  clearly  our  great  missionary  op- 
portunity and  responsibility,  and  the  flame 
of  his  zeal  will  kindle  new  zeal  in  us. 


Organization,  and  men,  a  wise  superrision 
of  the  field  and  a  ready  supply  of  trained 
leaders, — these  are  the  two  demands  pressing 
upon  our  denomination  as  never  before.  To 
get  an  awakening  sense  of  their  importance, 
let  any  one  read  the  sermon  of  Hinot  J. 
Savage  just  published  in  "Unity  Pulpit,"* 

••'Unity  Pulpit"  Is  the  tlile  of  the  regular  -meekly 

{mblication  of  Mr.   Savage's  eeruious.    Office,  141 
•*ranklin  Street,  Boston. 
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entitled  "Our  Western  Opportunity."  Mr. 
Savage  says  of  the  first  demand :  ''  We  want 
to  rouse  ourselves  as  a  denomination  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  situation.  We  do  not 
seem  to  realize  how  large  a  place  the  country 
ia,  or  what  is  going  on  in  it,  or  what  is  the 
opportunity.  .  .  .  What  do  the  Catholics 
do?  Wherever  a  town  is  started  they  are 
there.  The  Methodists  are  almost  equally 
omnipresent.  What  do  Unitarians  do? 
They  wait  until  everybody  else  gets  in  ahead 
of  them."  "We  need  a  wise  supervision." 
Of  the  second  great  demand  Mr.  Savage 
says:  "I  do  not  know  of  any  profession  or 
calling  that  any  young  man  can  consider 
that  compares  for  one  moment  in  importance, 
in  dignity,  in  manliness,  in  possibility  of 
achievement,  with  the  work  of  the  liberal 
ministry."  "I  wish  I  could  speak  to  all  the 
families  of  the  Unitarian  faith,  to  all  the 
young  men  of  the  land.  There  is  not  a 
young  city  of  five  thousand  people  in  this 
country  where  there  could  not  be  a  vigorous 
Unitarian  church  inside  of  two  years  if  we 
had  a  man  to  put  there,  comprehending  the 
situation,  and  capable  of  doing  the  work." 
To  respond  in  a  practical  way  to  these  two 
great  demands  of  our  opportunity  means 
to  increase  everywhere  throughout  the  de- 
nomination the  regular  annual  contributions 
to  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  that 
alone  can  give  wider  supervision;  and  to 
endow  Meadville  Theological  School,  which 
now  has  every  dormitory  occupied,  for  to 
Meadville  must  we  turn  for  men. 


And  now  that  we  are  to  lose  Dr.  Herford 
there  is  one  thing  that  we  want  to  lay  it 
upon  his  conscience  to  do  before  he  goes 
to  £ngland.  It  is  to  imitate  Mr.  Savage^s 
and  Mr.  Hale*s  excellent  examples,  and 
make  a  missionary  tour  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Only  we  would  have  him  improve  upon 
them,  and  include  also  in  his  tour  Chi- 
cago. Ann  Arbor,  and  half  a  dozen  other  of 
the  most  important  places  in  the  central 
West.  There  cp.n  be  no  injustice  in  asking 
the  English  brethren  to  allow  him  to  post- 
pone the  beginning  of  his  work  there  long 
enough  for  this.  By  such  a  preaching  tour 
of  six  weeks,  he  can  do  the  greatest  six 
weeks*  work  of  his  life.  We  think  he  little 
realizes  what  a  welcome  he  would  receive 
everywhere.  As  we  write,  we  are  just  in 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  one  of  our  leading 
Pacific  Coast  churches,  saying:  "We  cannot 


consent  to  let  Dr.  Herford  leave  America 
without  first  coming  to  this  coast  to  speak 
in  our  principal  cities.  We  have  been  wait- 
ing lon^  for  him.  Can^t  you  induce  him 
to  come?"  We  wish  we  could.  What  a 
splendid  parting  service  he  could  do  for  our 
central  and  far  Western  churches ! 


GUILD    DEPARTMENT. 


CHARITABLE  JUDGMENT. 

Bead  b^ore  the  Charming  Guilds  Waltham, 

Oct.  21,   1888. 

"Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged." 
(Matthew  vli.  1)  ;  also,  "But  why  dost 
thou  judge  thy  brother?  or  why  dost  thou 
set  at  nought  thy  brother?  for  we  shall  all 
stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ." 
(Romans  xiv.  10.) 

To  judge  the  words  and  actions  of  our  fel- 
low-men seems  to  be  a  second  nature  with  us 
all.  True,  we  have  little  or  no  right  to  do 
this;  but  we  inevitably  pass  our  judgment 
notwithstanding. 

I  censure  my  neighbor's  conduct,  forget- 
ting that  the  "measure  I  mete  shall  be 
measured  to  me  again,"  and,  as  I  judge  the 
world,  so  shall  the  world  judge  me.  The 
wrong-doing  of  our  neighbor  never  escapes 
our  vision,  which  becomes  strangely  keen 
when  another,  and,  not  ourselves,  is  the  sin- 
ner; and  the  parable  of  the  mote  and  beam 
is  enacted  daily  and  hourly,  with  disastrous 
effect.  It  is  so  easy  to  see  the  faults  and 
follies  of  others,  to  condemn  their  conduct, 
and  to  impute  to  them  wrong  motives  and 
ungenerous  ends.  And,  this  fatal  habit 
onre  acquired,  nothing  in  the  world  will 
more  surely  blind  us  to  our  ,own  sins  and 
shortcomings. 

In  judging  others,  we  say,  in  effect,  as 
did  the  Pharisee  of  old,  "Lord,  I  thank 
thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are, "  and 
imply  that,  while  our  fellow-men  are  foolish 
and  sinful,  we  are  without  blemish,  our 
garments  spotless,  and  our  souls  without 
stain.  But  stay,  locked  in  the  solitude  of 
our  closet,  alone  with  God,  listening  to  the 
still,  small  voice,  that  will  be  heard  then, 
in  this  hour,  I  say,  can  we  still  confidently 
repeat  the  old,  Pharisaic  prayer?  Nay, 
friend,  nay  I  In  the  awful  presence  of  the 
Almiglity,  the  boasting  of  the  Pharisee  can- 
not stand.  Why,  then,  do  we  judge  our 
brother?  Why,  but  for  the  Inborn  dfsire  to 
exalt  ourselves  at  the  expense  of  those  about 
us,  laying  at  their  door  the  sin  that  may  be 
greater  in  ourselves,  could  we  but  see  our- 
selves as  others  see  us. 

Friend,  can  you  know  the  reason  that  lies 
behind  the  conduct  you  condemn  so  severely? 
Can  yuu  see  what  this  man's  motive  is  for 
acting  as  he  does?  Can  you  say  that  you 
would  not  do  the  same,  or,  worse,  if  you 
were  in  his  place  and    surrounded  by  the 
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conditions  and  circumstances  which  shape 
his  course?  Spare,  then,  your  censure. 
Consider  how  often  you  have  been  mis- 
judged, and  have  had  imputed  to  you  mo- 
tives of  whicli  you  never  dreamed.  Many  a 
fine  nature  has  been  warped  and  soured,  and 
many  a  life  made  miserable,  because  of  this 
proneness  to  harsh  and  hasty  judgments. 
No  wonder  that  Saint  Paul  declared  charity 
to  be  the  greatest  of  the  heavenly  three, — 
faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

Faith  sustains  many  a  sinking  soul,  and 
hope  brightens  many  a  weary  pathway ;  but 
charity,  the  real  Christian  charity,  of  gentle 
speech  and  Icindly  judgment,  is  rare  indeed. 
Once  more  the  words  of  Christ  come  back  to 
us,  *' Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged;  for 
with  wliat  measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be  meas- 
ured to  you  again." 

Juliette  Coates  Harding. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  secre- 
tary of  every  guild  should  send  its  list  of 
topics  and  leaders  to  the  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  Alliance,  Miss  Kate  L.  Brown, 
Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  in  order  that  a  further 
general  list  may  be  published  in  our  denom- 
inational papers. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Cooke,  General  Agent  for 
Toung  People's  Societies,  is  arranging  for 
the  presentation  of  tlie  subject  of  guilds  and 
oth«^r  allied  interests  before  the  local  confer- 
ences. Already  such  fiui»jects  have  been  dis- 
cussed before  the  Norfolk  and  the  Essex 
Conferences.  Before  long  the  other  confer- 
ences in  New  England  will  be  reached. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  ministers  and 
delegates  held  in  Channing  Hall,  Room  10, 
Momiay.  November  2,  at  3.30  p.m.  Let 
each  guilil  choose  two  delegates  who  shall 
attend  all  business  meetings  of  the  year 
with  the  ralninter.  The  proposed  meeting 
will  consider  the  matter  of  having  a  guild 
paper  or  one  representing  young  people's 
interests.     Let  us  have  a  large  meeting. 

The  guild  at  Concord,  Mass.,  is  to  conduct 
the  evening  service  in  the  church  on  the 
last  Sunday  of  each  month.  A  member  of 
the  guild  will  lead  each  time.  This  is  to  be 
an  experim^'nt  toward  quickening  the  inter- 
est in  the  evening  meeting  in  general. 

We  are  glad  to  read  in  the  Register  that 
the  guild  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  "enters  upon  its 
fifth  year  with  unusual  enthusiasm."  The 
attendance  this  fall  is  increasing.  We  urge 
the  ministers  and  laymen  in  other  churches, 
where  the  young  people  have  no  special  part, 
to  consider  this  means  of  developing  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  religious  life. 

The  Channing  Guild  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  is 
reported  as  having  eiirhty-two  members. — 
surely  a  most  encouraging  number.  Shall 
we  hear  of  a  larger  organization  of  this 
kind? 

B.    R.    BULKELEY. 


UNIVERSALIST  NOTES. 


The  fall  campaign  is  fairly  under  way,  the 
conventions  in  many  Slates  have  been  held, 
and  we  are  now  on  the  eve  of  the  General 
Convention,  which  meets  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  on  the  third  week  in  October,  li  is 
a  peculiarity  of  our  church  polity,  not  al- 
ways understood  by  our  friends,  that  our 
work  of  church  administration  and  extension 
is  done  through  two  channels, — one  the 
State  conventions,  which  are  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  individual  churches, 
and  the  other  the  General  Convention,  made 
up  of  delegates  from  the  State  conventions. 
Most  of  the  States  in  which  conventions 
exist  do  a  great  deal  of  missionary  work 
within  their  own  borders,  which  does  not 
appear  in  the  reports  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion ;  for  it  is  part  of  our  policy  to  care 
for  local  matters  by  the  local  forces.  But 
there  are  many  isolated  movements  and  en- 
terprises in  States  where  there  is  only  a 
weak  convention,  as  well  as  general  plans 
and  works,— such  as  the  increase  of  the 
ministry,  aid  to  students,  foreign  missions, 
and  the  like, — which  are  under  care  of  the 
General  Convention. 

The  outlook,  as  it  appears  in  the  accounts 
of  the  State  conventions,  is  promising  and 
full  of  inspiration.  The  work  we  are  doing 
was  never  better  in  hand  than  it  is  to-day. 
The  spirit  of  our  people  was  never  so  broad, 
so  deep,  or  so  fervent.  The  "New  Depart- 
ure," which  was  heralded  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  by  our  most  far-sighted  men,  is 
becoming  a  fact,  and  we  are  working  up  to 
a  higher  plane  of  church  life. 

One  very  clear  characteristic  of  this  life  is 
already  apparent.  It  is  to  be  a  life  marked 
by  the  distinctive  Christian  motive.  The 
religious  sentiment  is  deepening  in  our 
ministers  and  our  people.  There  is  little  or 
no  sympathy  among  us  for  those  who  would 
switch  off  the  work  of  the  church  on  to  lines 
of  ethical  culture.  We  are  thoroughly  com- 
mitted to  a  loyal  and  unquestioning  Chris- 
tianity which  emphasizes  with  equal  stress 
the  great  commandments. 

We  have  a  fine  illustration  of  this  spirit 
in  the  work  our  young  people  are  doing, — a 
work  which  twenty  years  ago  was  hanily 
thought  of  among  us.  The  "unions"  which 
are  multiplying  so  fast  put  the  religious  life 
and  its  cultivation  by  prayer,  by  spiritual 
study,  by  devotional  meetings,  aa  their  first 
aim;  and  all  these  other  things  are  being 
added  unto  them.  They  are  ^'Chritttian 
unions,"  first  of  all.  And  it  is  a  splendid 
sight,  in  this  age  of  secularity  and  nnfaiih. 
to  see  these  young  hearts  turning  with  faith 
and  zeal  to  the  great  sources  of  inspiration 
and  motive  in  the  life  of  God  revealed  in 
Jesus  Christ.  But.  if  there  were  any  doubt 
of  the  fruitful ness  of  tliis  method,  the  prompt 
sequence  of  the  practical  works  of  char  it  v, 
philanthropy,  chnrch  extension,  and  the 
missionary  spirit,  would  refute  it.     We  bare 
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no  more  practical  Chrislians  among  us 
than  these  young  people  who  are  tilling 
themselves  with  the  religious  life  that  they 
may  spend  themselves  in  religious  works. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Pullman  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  made 
a  most  telling  and  uplifting  address  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Universal- 
ist  Club,  in  which  he  talked  about  "  A  For- 
ward Movement  in  Universalism."  He  re- 
viewed with  rare  felicity  and  insight  the 
course  of  our  development  and  the  reasons 
which  have  imposed  such  limitations  on  our 
growth.  But  the  finest  thing  about  the 
paper  was  the  spirit  of  its  author,  whose 
position  as  an  eminent  leader  in  the  church 
gave  especial  significance  to  his  evident  dis- 
position to  grapple  vigorously  with  present 
work  and  improve  to  the  uttermost  present 
opportunity.  This  is  the  trend  of  the  hour 
with  us.  Not  self-analysis,  but  self-conse* 
cration;  not  criticism,  but  action;  not  retro- 
spect, but  prospect;  not  debate  over  princi- 
ples, but  mutual  exhortation  over  their  right 
and  energetic  use, — these  phrases  indicate 
the  temper  in  which  our  church  finds  itself 
at  the  beginning  of  this  new  year  of  active 
work. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  a  little  unsteady 
in  our  minds,  on  account,  no  doubt,  of 
the  multiplying  though  superficial  signs  of 
the  changes  which  were  taking  place  in  the- 
ological thought.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
doubt  as  to  whether  we  had  not  better  give 
over  our  striving,  si  nee  our  strife  was  so  suc- 
cessful. But  a  wiser  word  prevails  to-day. 
It  is  becoming  clear  that  w^e  have  still  a 
mission,  and  that  a  part  of  it  is  the  old  work 
of  reforming  a  mediaeval  and  vicious  the- 
ology. The  confidence  of  all  our  people  in 
that  work  is  growing,  and  their  loyalty  to 
their  church  and  its  calls  deepens  every 
year. 

JoMN  Coleman  Adams. 


TEMPERANCE  NOTES. 


The  regular  business  n^eeting  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Chnn'h  Temperance  Society  (lience- 
fonh  the  "Unitarian  Temperance  Society") 
was  held  at  Saratoga  on  September  24.  The 
meeting  was  very  well  attended,  and  the 
following  officers  were  chosen  for  two  years: 
president.  Rev.  Christopher  H.  Eliot,  Dor- 
ctiester;  vice-president,  William  II.  Bald- 
win, Boston ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Rev. 
George  Herbert  Hosmer,  Neponset;  directors: 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole,  Jamaica  Plain  ;  Rev. 
William  (;.  Gannett,  Rochester,  N.Y.  ;  Rev. 
Lyman  Clark,  Andover,  N.H.  ;  Kev.  Charles 
W.  Wendte,  Oakland,  Cal.  ;  Rev.  Jenkin 
LI.  Jones,  Chicago,  111.  ;  Rev.  J.  L.  Marsh, 
Saco,  Me.  ;  Rev.  James  De  Normandie,  Rox- 
bury;  George  M.  Rose,  Toronto,  C.W.  ;  Ed- 
round  A.  Whitman,  Cambridge;  Mrs.  Ellen 
M.  Everett,  Somerville;  Mrs.  M.  T.  W. 
Homer,  Belmont;  Miss  Mary  I).  Rogers, 
Boston;    Mrs.     Victoria     M.     liichardson, 


Princeton,  111.  ;  Mrs.  E.  A.  West,  Chicago ; 
Mrs.   Abby  C.  Woude,  Newburg,  N.  Y. 

Several  amendments  to  the  constitution 
were  passed,  one  omitting  the  word  *' church" 
from  the  name  of  the  society,  and  another 
making  all  persons  paying  one  dollar  anually 
regular  members. 

The  secretary's  report  has  been  printed  in 
full  in  the  Christian  Reuiftter^  and  copies 
have  been  struck  off  for  distribution  to  our 
members  and  friends.  The  report  shows 
that  the  society,  working  through  its  exec- 
utive committee,  has  not  been  idle,  and  has 
done  good  work.  Limited  means  necessitate 
a  limited  work.  But,  nevertheless,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  society  has  been  widely  felt. 
Its  publications  have  found  many  readers, 
its  public  meetings  have  awakened  many  to 
deeper  interest  in  the  subject  of  temper- 
ance, and  its  influence  has  been  felt  in  a 
large  number  of  our  Sunday-schools.  We 
are  pleased  with  the  past,  but  not  satisfied. 
We  now  appeal  for  new  members, — individ- 
ual members, — who  shall  pay  annually  their 
dollars  and  extend  our  influence  into  new 
fields. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  as  directors  of 
the  society  the  following  names  new  to  onr 
board :  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett  of  Rochester, 
Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  Mrs. 
Henry  H.  Woude  of  Newburg,  N.Y.,  and 
Miss  Mary  O.  Rogers  of  Boston. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  communion 
service  conducted  by  Dr.  Hale  on  Tuesday 
morning  at  the  Saratoga  Conference  was  the 
substitution  of  water  for  wine. 

Some  of  us  felt  that  it  was  a  new  and 
modern  miracle  wrought  by  the  Christ- 
spirit.  It  seemed  to  be  a  happy  harbinger 
of  a  change  yet  to  come  in  church  and  home 
everywhere.  Dr.  Hale  said,  in  handing  the 
cups  to  those  acting  as  deacons,  "Whoso- 
ever shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these 
little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  only  in  the 
name  of  a  disciple,  verily  I  say  unto  you  he 
shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward." 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed 
without  debate  by  the  Conference.  It  is  fair 
to  say  that  there  were  those  present  who 
were  opposed  to  their  passage  and  voted 
against  them.  The  first,  however,  passed 
unanimously.  Everybody  is  ready  to  con- 
demn the  saloon.  But,  when  it  comes  to 
recommending  total  abstinence  from  the  use 
of  alcoholic  drink  for  pleasure,  that  is  a 
different  matter.  Then  there  is  a  decided 
difference  of  opinion,  a  perfectly  conscien- 
tious difference,  loo. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that 
there  would  be  a  minority  vote  against  rec- 
ommending total  abstinence:  and  it  was  so. 
Indeed,  that  gives  point  to  the  resolutions. 
They  are  an  affectionate  appeal,  made  by 
the  majority  to  the  minority  and  the  Unita- 
rian Church  at  large,  to  adopt  this  method 
of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  intemper- 
ance,— the  method  of  total  abstinence. 
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The  resolutions  are  as  follows : — 

**Tlie  Unitarians  in  National  Conference 
declare : — 

^^  Firnty  That  the  liquor  saloon,  as  it  ex- 
ists to-day  in  the  United  States,  is  the 
nation's  chief  school  of  crime,  chief  college 
of  corruption  in  politics,  chief  source  of 
poverty  and  ruined  homes,  chief  menace  to 
our  country's  future,  is  the  standing  enemy 
of  society,  and,  as  such,  deserves  the  con- 
demnation of  all  good  men. 

"  Second^  That,  whatever  he  the  best  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  saloon  by  law,  law  can 
avail'  little  until  those  who  condemn  the 
saloon  consent  to  totally  abstain  themselves 
from  the  use  of  alcoholic  drink  for  pleasure. 

"  Thirds  That  we  a£fectionately  and  ur- 
gently call  on  every  minister  and  all  lay  men 
and  women  in  our  denomination — our  old, 
our  young,  our  rich,  our  poor,  our  leaders, 
and  our  humblest — to  take  this  stand  of 
total  abstinence,  ^remembering  those  that 
are  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them,*  and 
throw  the  solid  influence  of  our  Church 
against  the  influence  of  this  saloon. 

"  (Signed)  Rev.  William  C.  Gannett,  Rev. 
Edward  E.  Hale,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunder- 
land, Rev.  J.  Lloyd  Jones,  Mrs.  £.  A. 
Fi field,  Mrs.  V.  M.  Richardson,  Mr.  Will- 
iam H.  Baldwin,  Rev.  George  H.  Hosmer, 
Rev.  J.  L.  Marsh,  Rev.  S.  H.  Camp,  Rev. 
S.  J.  Barrows,  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds, 
Rev.  C.  G.  Ames,  Rev.  Pitt  Dillingham, 
Rev.  C.  R.  Eliot,  and  the  Unitarian  Church 
Temperance  Society." 

The  World's  Women's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  and  the  National  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  hold  their  con- 
vention in  Boston  from  November  13  to 
November  18.  Many  distinguished  leaders 
will  be  present,  among  whom  will  be  Lady 
Henry  Somerset,  President  of  the  British 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and 
Miss  Frances  Willard,  President  of  the 
World's  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union. 

At  Dedham,  Mass.,  on  October  15  the 
8ubj«*ct  considered  by  the  quarterly  church 
meeting  was  "Temperance  Work  in  the 
Church."  Addresses  were  made  by  Rev. 
E.  A.  Horton,  Rev.  C.  R.  Eliot,  and  the 
pastor,  Rev.  W.  H.  Fish. 

C.  R.  Eliot. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


Ward,  Lock  &  Co.,  London,  have  just 
published  "  Work  among  the  Fallen,  as  seen 
in  the  Prison  Ct^ll."  It  consists  of  an  ad- 
dress made  before  the  clergy  in  the  Rural 
Deanery,  over  which  Canon  Farrar  presides, 
by  Rev.  G.  P.  Merrick,  for  many  years 
chaplain  of  Her  Majesty's  Prison,  Millbank. 
Rev.  Mr.  Merrick  has  been  accustomed  to 
take  short-hand  notes   of   the  lives   of  the 


women  under  his  charge,  and  has  thus  the 
record  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand. 
It  is  upon  the  statistics  thus  obtained  that 
the  address  refeired  to  is  founded,  and  a 
few  of  the  writer's  conclusions  may  be  in- 
teresting. 

It  appears  that  out  of  14,790  tabulated 
8,000  were  domestic  servants,  only  1,050 
barmaids,  while  2,667  called  themselves 
needlewomen,  and  166  were  engaged  in  sell- 
ing articles  upon  the  street, — flowers,  etc. 

Mr.  Merrick  does  not  attempt  to  explain 
these  figures,  but  remarks  that  "it  seems 
that  open-air  occupations  are  more  favorable 
to  morality  than  are  those  conducted  under 
other  circumstances." 

Out  of  14,110  cases,  0,443  were  charged 
with  drunkenness,  and  about  11, COO  were  in 
prison,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  account  of 
excessive  drinking.  But  the  writer  says  that 
the  evil  life  of  these  poor  creatures  has  not 
resulted  so  much  from  "the  drink"  as  that 
"the  drink"  has  been  almost  an  absolute 
necessity  of  the  life.  Mr.  Merrick  pleads 
for  stricter  superintendence  of  the  streets 
and  greater  care  in  classifying  those  in 
homes  and  refuges. 

There  is  an  introduction  by  Canon 
Farrar. 

S.  C.  Griggs  <&  Co.,  Chicago,  announce 
for  early  publication  "A  Study  ol  Greek 
Philosophy,"  by  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Mitchell, 
with  an  introduction  by  W.  R.  Alger. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore  is  writing  for 
the  Union  Siynal  of  Chicago  a  series  of 
papers  entitled  "Reminiscences,"  giving  an 
account  of  her  early  life.  We  need  hardly 
say  that  they  are  very  interesting. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  orthodox  friends 
or  neighbors  who  think  that  Unitarians  and 
Universalists  belittle  the  work  and  mission 
of  Jesus,  let  them  send  to  such  this  number 
of  the  Unitarian  and  ask  them  to  read  Dr. 
Shutter's  sermon. 

We  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
choir  leaders  in  our  churches  to  the  fact  that 
a  Publishing  Committee  has  been  formed 
in  the  Third  Unitarian  Church,  Chicago, 
which  publishes  among  other  things  a  num- 
ber of  anthems  and  sacred  songs  specially 
adapted  for  use  in  liberal  chun-hfs.  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  Third  Church  Publishing  Committee, 
917  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  will  publish  a 
Browning  Cyciopsedia,  by  Dr.  Edward 
Berdoe,  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  Browning  Society.  This  volume  will 
deal  with  the  whole  of  the  poet's  works, 
and  will  contain  a  commentary  on  every 
poem,  with  explanations  of  all  obscurities 
and  difficulties  arising  from  the  historical 
allusions,  legends,  classical,  and  archaic 
phraseology,  and  curious,  out-of-the-way 
terminology. 
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THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES, 


We  name  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews  of 
the  month: — 

The  Unitarian  Review  (October). 

The  Church  Service.  By  James  Vila 
Blake. 

Kmerson  as  a  Poet.    By  Frank  P.  Steams. 

Influences  bearing  upon  Christian  Thought 
in  Japan.     By  Narlaki  Kosaki. 

Henry  Giles.     By  A.  Judson  Rich. 

New  England  Magazine  (November). 

The  Home  and  Haunts  of  Lowell.  By 
Frank  B.  Sanborn. 

The  Cause  of  the  Defeat  of  the  Confed- 
eracy in  the  War.     By  Albert    B.  Hart. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  (November). 

Count  Tolstoi  at  Home.  By  Isabel  F. 
Hapgood. 

The  Chief  City  of  the  Province  of  the 
Gods.     By  Lafcadio  Heam. 

The  Schools  at  Oxford.  By  S.  E.  Win- 
bolt. 

The  Sanitarian  (October). 

Simple  Method  of  Sewage  Disposal.  By 
C.  W.  Chancellor,  M.D. 

The  Duty  of  the  Government  in  the  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis.  By  L.  F.  Flick, 
M.D. 

The  Truth  about  Vaccination.  By  Robert 
A.  Gunn,  M.D.,  and  A.  N.  Bell,  M.D. 

The  Arena  (October). 

James  Russell  Lowell.  By  George  Stew- 
art, LL.  D. 

Some  Weak  Spots  in  the  French  Republic. 
By  Theodore  Stanton. 

Emancipation  through  Nationalism.  By 
Tbaddeus  B.  Wakeman. 

The  Andover   Review    (October). 

An  Advance  Step  in  Sunday-school  Bible 
Study.     By  Kev.  £.  Blakeslee. 

Is  Christ  himself  the  Sufficient  Creed  of 
Christianity?    By  Prof.  Gulliver. 

The  Authority  of  the  Pulpil  in  a  Time  of 
Critical  Research  and  Social  Confusion.  By 
Prof.  Tucker. 

The  Forum   (October). 

An  English  Estimate  of  Lowell.  By 
Arclu'^anon  F.  W.  Farrar. 

Compulsory  and  Religious  Education.  By 
Senator  W.    F.    Vilas  and  E.  M.  Winston. 

Increase  of  Crime  by  "Reformatory" 
Prisons.     By  W.  P.  Andrews. 

8cribner^8  Magazine   (October). 

The  Corso  of  Rome.     By  W.  W.  Story. 
The  New  Lake  in  the  Desert.     By  J.  W. 
Powell. 
Carlyle's  Politics.     By  Edwin  C.  Martin. 

Old  and  New  Testament  Student  (October). 

The  Modem  Jew  and  his  Synagogue.  II. 
By  Rev.  T.  W.  Davies. 


The  Self-consciousness  of  Jesus  in  its  Re- 
lation to  the  Messianic  Hope.  I.  By  Rev. 
A.  W.  Hitchcock. 

Lend    a    Hand    (October). 

Chautauqua. 
Education  of  the  Blind. 
Southern    Education.      By   Rev.    A.    D. 
Mayo. 

The  North  American  Review  (October). 

Chile  and  her  Civil  War.  By  Capt.  Jos^ 
Ma,  Santa  Cruz. 

New  Life  in  China.  By  Hon.  John  Rus- 
sell Voung. 

James  Russell  Lowell.  By  Richard  H. 
Stoddard. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  (October) . 

A  World  Congress  of  Methodism.  By  the 
editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 

Hugh  Price  Hughes  and  his  Work.  By 
W.  T.  Stead. 


NEWS  FROM   THE  FIELD. 

iXeu-sitfitns  are  soHcited  from  all  our  ministers 
and  other  workers,  st-nd  them  to  the  Editou  of 
The  (Jmtakian,  141  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  60/or0 
the  li^h  of  the  mo9ith.] 

The  fall  Conference  of  the  Iowa  Associa- 
tion of  Unitarian  and  Other  Independent 
Churches  will  be  held  at  Humboldt,  Nov.  3, 
4,  and  5,  1891.  Officers:  Hon.  B.  F.  Gue, 
president,  Des  Moines;  Rev.  Arthur  M. 
Judy,  secretary,  Davenport;  Mrs.  Caroline 
Groninger,  tr«'asurer,  Sioux  City. 

Tuesday,  November  3:  3,  meeting  of  the 
trustees;  7.30,  address  of  welcome,  Mrs. 
Emma  White  Shelenberger;  response,  Rev. 
Arthur  M.  Judy,  Davenport;  8,  conference 
sermon.  Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Wednesday,  November  4:  0,  devotional 
meeting,  Kev.  S.  S.  Hunting,  Des  Moines; 
9.30,  business  session,  reports  of  officers 
and  churches,  etc.  ;  10.30,  missionary  meet- 
ing: Rev.  M.  A.  Safford,  Sioux  City;  Mr. 
E.  A.  Parks,  Perry;  Rev.  Grindall  Rey- 
nolds, Boston,  Mass.  ;  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush, 
Chicago,  III.  ;  Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones,  Chicago, 
111.  ;  2,  paper,  Rev.  W.  A.  Pratt,  Keokuk; 
2..30,  discussion;  3.30,  business  session,  re- 
ports of  committees;  7.30,  dedli*ation  of 
children,  Rev.  Mary  A.  Safford,  Sioux 
City;  8,  sermon.  Rev.  H.  M.  Simmons, 
Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Thursday,  November  5:  9,  devotional 
m<>eting;  10,  business  session,  election  of 
officers;  11.  paper,  Rev.  C.  J.  Staples,  St. 
Cloud,  Minn.;  11. .30,  discussion;  2,  paper. 
Rev.  S.  M.  Sample,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ; 
discussion;  3.30,  closing  business  session; 
5.30,  social  collation  and  dedication  of  new 
parsonage,  Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones,  Chicago,  111. ; 
7.30,  platform  meeting,— general  theme, 
"Our     Liberal     Gospel":    "A    Religion    of 
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Faith,"  Kev.  Leon  A.  Harvey,  Des  Moines; 
"A  Religion  of  Characltr,"  Rev.  E.  E. 
Gordon,  bioux  City;  "The  Religion  of 
Worldllness,"  liev.  S.  M.  Sample,  Minne- 
apolis. Minn.  ;  and  other  speakers,  if  lime 
permits. 

To  all  who  shall  attend  the  conference  the 
members  of  the  Unitarian  church  of  Hum- 
boldt cordially  offer  the  hospitality  of  their 
homes.  Their  hospitality  Is  extended  not 
alone  to  the  representatives  of  churches,  but 
also  to  all  Post-oflice  Mission  correspondents 
or  other  isolated  liberals,  who  are  not  only 
cordially  invited,  bub  especially  urged  to  be 
present.  The  conference  needs  them,  and  it 
can  help  them.  It  aims  to  gather  liberal 
and  earnest  people  together  for  a  hearty  and 
untrammelled  expression  of  opinion,  and  it 
will  eladly  welcome  them  as  listeners  and 
speakers,  whatever  be  the  ecclesiastical  name 
they  bear  or  rejt^ct. 

Should  enough  delegates  be  present  to  en- 
title the  conference  to  reduced  rates  on  the 
railroads,  they  will  be  granted.  Therefore^ 
let  erery  one  icho  pay h  full  fare  to  the  meet- 
ing inslHt  upon  a  certijicate  of  the  name  from 
the  Htation  auent  at  the  point  (if  starting. 
Without  this  certificate  the  reduced  rate 
cannot  be  obtained.  Inform  Mrs.  G.  L. 
Tremain  of  your  coming  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. 

Alton,  m.— The  Unity  Club  of  the  Uni- 
tarian church  issues  a  very  complete  pro- 
gramme for  the  winter  meetings,  divided 
into  three  divisions:  (I)  Study  of  Countries; 
(2)  Study  of  Emerson ;  (8)  Social  and  Mu- 
sical. For  a  motto  the  club  takes,  "  Do  that 
which  is  assigned  thee,  and  thou  canst  not 
hope  too  mu«'h  or  dare  too  much."  The  sec- 
retary is  Miss  Dora  Homey er  of  Alton. 

Beatrice,  Neb.,  expects  to  welcome  to  its 
pulpit  R«v.  A.  W.  Connett,  who  comes  to 
us  from  tlie  Congregational  church. 

Beverly,  Mass. — A  most  interesting  ser- 
vice was  held  at  the  First  Parish  (Unitarian) 
Church  October  4,  in  commemoration  of 
the  eighty- first  anniversary  of  the  Sunday- 
school.  Our  school  is  probably  the  oldest 
in  the  county,  having  been  established  by 
the  Misses  Hannah  Hill  and  .loanna  Prince 
in  1810.  A  large  gathering  celebrated  the 
occasion.  The  service  consisted  of  carols 
and  readings  by  the  children,  special  an- 
thems and  music  by  the  choir,  addresses  by 
Rev.  VV.  EL  Lyon  of  Roxbury  and  our  own 
pastor.  Rev.  E.  C.   Butler. 

Boston  and  Vicinity. — A  very  large  and 
enthusiastic  congregation  greeted  Kev.  Mi  not 
J.  Savaue  on  his  return  to  the  pulpit  of 
Unity  Cliurch  after  his  extended  nii'*sionary 
tour  thruush  the  Western  and  Pacific  Coast 
States.  We  are  told  Mr.  Savage  raised,  by 
a  good  many  spiritual  pounds,  the  pressure 
of  religious  zeal  wherever  he  went  among 
the  Unitarian  ehurches  of  the  West ;  and  yet 
he  returns  with  his  own  power  increased  and 
strengthened. 


— Rev.  Dr.  Brigss^s  church  in  Cambridge- 
port  was  crowded  at  the  morning  service 
October  4,  the  occasion  being  the  reappear- 
ance in  the  pulpit  of  the  beloved  and  vener- 
able pastor  after  long  months  of  serious 
sickness.  Dr.  Briggs  preached  from  1  Cor- 
inthians xvl.  7, — "1  trust  to  tarry  awhile 
with  you,  if  the  Lord  permit."  The  sermon 
was  of  deep  and,  indeed,  thrilling  interest, 
and  received  eager  attention  throughouL 
— People  are  l)eginning  to  wonder  what  pos- 
sible evil  influences  are  at  work  forcing  the 
proprietors  of  our  historic  King's  Chapel  to 
keep  up  the  distressing  and  laborious  exer- 
cise of  minister-hunting.  It  is  hinUrd  that 
the  strongest  candidates  refuse  to  pledge 
themselves  to  abstain  from  using  their 
strength  in  bursting  the  bonds  of  the  ancient 
service,  which,  like  the  seri>ent  around 
LafK;odn,  sire  and  sons,  wraps  in  ita  un- 
yielding coils  pulpit  and  pews.  If  this  is 
so,  it  is  to  be  hoped  some  champion  com- 
bining in  the  necessary  proportions  ductility 
with  power,  may  be  found  before  the  serpent 
swallows  the  chapel. 

— The  consecration  of  Bishop  Brooks  at 
Trinity  Church  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive religious  services  ever  held  in 
Boston.  Nearly  two  thousand  people  wit- 
nessed the  ceremony.  It  was  a  happy  omen 
of  the  new  bishop's  methods  of  work  that 
his  first  official  act  was  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  deaf  and  dumb  people  who  wish  to  or- 
ganize a  religious  society. 
— A  happy  union  has  been  effects  between 
the  Church  of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  the 
New  South,  by  which  both  congregations 
unite  in  worshipping  at  the  New  boutb  on 
Tremont  Street.  Rev.  L.  B.  MacDonald, 
the  former  pastor  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
Society,  was  on  October  8  installed  in  the 
New  South  Church  as  pastor  of  the  new 
society.  Rev.  £.  £.  Hale  preached  the 
sermon. 

— Rev.  Frank  W.  Pratt  was  ordained  and 
installed  as  minister  of  the  First  Parish 
Unitarian  Society  in  West  Roxbury,  Octo- 
ber 28,  Dr.  Brooke  Herford  preaching  the 
sermon.  The  services  took  place  in  High- 
land Hall;  but  work  has  already  begun  on 
the  new  church  building  on  Corey  Street. 
The  new  church  will  be  of  granite,  with 
belfry,  after  the  style  of  the  English  village 
chun*h.  It  is  designed  to  seat  two  huitdred. 
— The  Sunday  School  Union  renewed  its  de- 
lightful social  meetings  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Second  Church  October  19,  when  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  uniform  lesson  system  were 
discussed. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.— Rev.  John  W,  Chad- 
wick  is  to  deliver  a  course  of  Sunday  even- 
ing leetures  at  the  Second  Unitarian  Church 
on  "  The  Churches  of  America :  Their  t  >rigiQ, 
History,  and  Outhmk  at  the  Present  Time." 
These  lectures  begin  November  1.  The 
churches  treated  include  Episcopal,  Presby- 
terian, Baptist,  Metho<ii9t.  Universalist, 
Congregational,  and  Unitarian. 
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Cliicago,  HI. — Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn  was  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Mes- 
siah on  Sunday  eVening,  October  18.  A  very 
large  audience  was  present.  The  sermon 
viras  preached  by  Dr.  Thomas ;  the  charge  to 
tbe  pastor  was  given  by  Rev.  Grindall  Rey- 
nolds of  Boston,  and  that  to  the  people  by 
Rev.  T.  G.  Milsted  of  Unity  Church;  the 
hand  of  fellowship  was  extended  by  Rev. 
J.  Lil.  Jones  of  All  Souls^  Church;  the 
prayer  of  installation  was  offered  by  Rev. 
J.  V.  Blake  of  the  Third  Church;  and  parts 
also  were  taken  by  Rev.  E.  I.  Gal v  in  and 
Kev.  J.  R.  Effinger.  The  Church  of  the 
Messiah  people  have  just  been  spending  a 
largH  sum  of  money  in  renovating  and  beau- 
tifying their  house  of  worship,  and  the 
prospects  of  the  society  for  the  future  seem 
most  promising. 

— Work  opens  strongly  at  All  Souls^  Chuich 
this  fall.  Mr.  Jones  preached  in  October  on 
"The  Secret  of  the  Sphinx,"  "Gen.  Grant," 
"The  Unpardonable  Sin,"  and  "Consecra- 
tion." His  Confirmation  Class  (held  on 
Saturday  mornings)  be^an  October  10,  and 
will  continue  as  usual  until  Easter.  The 
Unity  Club  begins  its  yearns  work  with 
Novel,  Philosophy,  Browning,  and  Lowell 
sections,  and  with  a  German  section  prom- 
ised, if  there  is  sufficient  demand. 

Denver,  Col. — Unity  Church  was  open 
throughout  the  summer.  Rev.  W.  C.  Selleck 
of  St.  Paurs  Universal ist  church  occupied 
the  pulpit  during  Rev.  S.  A.  £liot*s  vaca- 
tion. The  Unitarians  and  Universalists  of 
Denver  are  working  heartily  and  harmo- 
niously together  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
liberal  faith. 

The  fourth  anniversary  supper  commem- 
orating the  dedication  of  the  church  build- 
ing was  held  in  the  vestry  on  September  4. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Eliot,  Mr. 
Selleck,  Rev.  R.  E.  Blount  of  Greeley,  and 
others. 

The  music  at  Unity  Church  is  now  ren- 
dered by  a  chorus  choir  of  thirty  voices, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Gwllym 
Thomas.  Most  of  the  singers  are  members 
of  the  Young  People's  Club.  On  Sunday, 
September  13,  a  Lowell  Memorial  Service 
was  held  in  the  church.  Extracts  from 
"The  Cathedral,"  "The  Commemoration 
Ode,"  and  the  "Present  Crisis"  were  read  by 
Mr.  Eliot  and  Rev.  F.  H.  York  of  Pueblo, 
and  addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Eliot  and 
Prof.  J.  H.  Baker. 

Unity  Sunday-school  had  an  average  at- 
tendance of  175  during  September.  The 
school  is  carefully  graded.  The  upper  classes 
are  using  Lyon's  "Manual  of  the  Sects." 

The  proceedings  at  the  services  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  twentieth  anniver<«ary  of  the 
founding  of  the  church  have  been  printed 
in  pamphlet  form.  The  history  of  the 
church  cannot  fail  to  be  inspiring  to  the 
mission  churches  of  to-day.  Unity  Notex^ 
the  monthly  paper  of  the  church  and  Sun- 
day-school,  has  reached    its  fifth    number. 


It  is  edited  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Montague,  and 
gives  evidence  of  the  activity  of  the  Ladies' 
Aid  Society,  the  Women's  Alliance,  and  the 
Young  People's  Club,  as  well  as  of  the  con- 
stantly extending  work  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Conference.  Rev.  F.  H.  York,  late  of 
Moline,  111.,  has  been  appointed  conference 
missionary,  and  is  stationed  at  Pueblo.  The 
churches  at  Greeley,  Colorado  Springs,  and 
Salt  Lake  City  all  report  increasing  interest 
and  activity. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  lectured  on  "The 
Change  of  Front  in  the  Universe"  on  Sep- 
tember 29.  Rev.  S.  A.  Eliot  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  house  by  illness,  but  is  now 
rapidly  recovering.  The  pulpit  has  been 
supplied  by  Rev.  W.  N.  Brodhead,  Secretary 
of  ihe  State  Board  of  Charities,  Rev.  H.  F. 
Jenks  of  Canton,  Mass.,  and  Mr.  C.  E. 
Montague,  Parish  Assistant. 

Des  Moines,  la.— This  church  started 
out  September  1  with  a  new  leader,  Rev. 
Leon  A.  Harvey  of  Cincinnati,  and  is  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition.  The  long-con- 
tinued ill  health  of  the  former  pastor  had 
left  the  church  somewhat  disorganized ;  but 
all  branches  of  the  work  have  taken  on  new 
life,  and  give  evidence  that  Des  Moines  can 
be  made  a  stronghold  of  Unitarian  ism. 
"The  Unitarian  Club  of  Des  Moines"  is  the 
name  of  a  new  organization,  and  has  a  large 
membership  of  the  most  talented  gentlemen 
in  the  city,  who  meet  monthly  to  discuss 
current  literary,  social,  and  educational 
subjects. 

Fitchhurg,  Mass. — The  Unitarian  Sunday 
School  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  here 
October  28  and  29.  Great  interest  was 
shown  in  the  excellent  programme  by  a  very 
large  attendance.  The  following  is  the  order 
of  exercises:  Wednesday,  October  28,  an 
address  on  "The  Study  of  the  Bible,"  by 
Prof.  Crawford  H.  Toy,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Thursday,  October  29,  devotional 
meeting,  conducted  by  Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeley 
of  Concord ;  business,  etc.  ;  addresses  and 
papers  on  "Some  Important  Phases  of  the 
Sunday-school  Proiilem":  Rev.  H.  G.  Spauld- 
ing,  "Certain  Needed  Improvements  in 
Sunday-school  Teaching";  Rev.  J.  C. 
Jaynes,  "Co-operation  of  Parents";  Rev. 
Stopford  W.  Brooke,  "Religion  as  it  appears 
to  Youth";  Rev.  George  W.  Cooke,  "Unity 
Clubs  and  Guilds  as  Helps  to  Sunday- 
schools";  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  "Teaching 
Doctrine";  ten  five-minute  reports  from  as 
many  Sunday-schools,  answering  the  ques- 
tion, "What  has  contributed  Most  to  the 
Su<*ces8  of  your  School?" 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich— The  Michigan 
Unitarian  Conference  held  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic meeting  here  October  2(V-22.  The 
programme  was  a  very  interesting  one,  with 
devotional  meetings  led  by  Rev.  Caroline  J. 
Bartiett  and  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush ;  a  sermon 
by  Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones;  papers  by  Rev. 
Charles  Fluhrer,  Mr.  L.  T.  Storrs,  secretary 
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of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  Rev.  A.  G. 
Jennings,  Mrs.  Judith  W.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Daniel  Koweu,  and  Mrs.  Sunderland ;  ad- 
dresses by  the  Unitarian  ministers  of  the 
State  present.  Rev.  W.  D.  Simonds  of  Bat- 
tle Creek,  President  Clute  of  Lansing,  Sec- 
retary Reynolds  of  the  A.  U.  A.,  Rev. 
Charles  Fitch  of  Kendallville,  Ind.,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Baptist,  Christian,  Metho- 
dist, Sweden  borgian,  and  Congregational 
eh  arches,  the  Jewish  congregation,  and  the 
Salvation  Army  of  Grand  Rapids,  and 
others ;  and  also  several  discussions  of  im- 
portant subjects  of  thought  and  work,  par- 
ticipated in  by  a  large  number.  On  the  first 
evening  of  the  conference  a  collection  for 
the  missionary  work  of  the  State  was  taken 
up,  amounting  to  about  $120.  The  success 
of  the  meeting  was  largely  due  to  the  energy 
of  the  president,  Mr.  C.  S.  Udell,  in  work- 
ing it  up.  The  Grand  Rapids  church  is 
prospering  under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 
Mila  B.  Tupper. 

Kansas  City. — The  Unitarian  Club  met 
as  usual  this  month  at  "The  Coates  House." 
The  only  fault  found  with  the  banquet  was 
that  it  consumed  too  much  time.  Rev.  E. 
Powell  made  a  short  speech  on  the  duties  of 
laymen  to  speak  at  banquets,  to  give  the 
ministers  a  chance  at  the  good  things.  Rev. 
M.  J.  Savage  gave  the  address  of  the  even- 
ing. No  brief  notice  can  outline  its  scope. 
Rev.  J.  E.  Roberts  has  returned  to  his 
work.  His  congregation  overflow  the  church, 
and  make  it  necessary  for  this  society  to 
enlarge  its  present  building  or  erect  a  new 
one. 

Linooln,'  Neb. — Rev.  Lloyd  Skinner  is 
doing  good  work  in  Lincoln.  Congregations 
are  growing  steadily.  Great  things  are  ex- 
pected from  the  conference,  November  4  to  6. 
— The  Nebraska  Conference  of  Unitarian 
and  Other  Liberal  Churches  convenes  in 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  November  4,  and  holds  over 
the  0th. 

November  4 :  8  p.  m.  ,  address  of  welcome, 
Thomas  L.  Kimball,  Esq.,  Omaha;  short 
speeches  on  "Our  Mission'':  I.  Its  Aim, 
Rev.  Enoch  Powell;  II.  Its  Methods,  Rev. 
N.  M.  Mann;  III.  Its  Results,  Rev.  James 
Black,  M.A. 

Thursday:  10  a.m.,  devotional  meeting, 
Rev.  James  Black;  10.30  a.m.,  business  ses- 
sion, reports  of  churches  and  missionary 
movements;  11  a.m.,  Post-office  Mission, 
Mrs.  Mary  Wallace;  11.30  a.m.,  reorganiza- 
tion; 2.30  P.M.,  "The  Chief  End  of  Man," 
Rev.  W.  G.  Todd;  3.15  p.m.,  "Why  I  left 
the  Congregational  and  came  to  the  Unita- 
rian Church,"  Rev.  A.  W.  Connett;  4  p.m., 
Universalist  greeting,  Rev.  Q.  H.  Shinn; 
8  P.M.,  sermon,  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush ;  recep- 
tion of  delegates. 

Friday :  10  a.  m.  ,  devotional  meeting,  Rev. 
G.  Reynolds;  10.30  a.m.,  " Practical  Church 
Methods":  I.  Sunday-school  and  Lend  a 
Hand,  Mrs.  Weeks ;  II.  Young  People's  So- 


cieties, Mr.  C.  S.  Lobengier;  III.  The  Lit- 
erary Club,  Mr.  H.  E.  Lewis;  2.30  p.m., 
"Evolution  in  Religion, "Prof.  F.  M.  Fling: 
discussion;  3.30  p.m.,  address,  Rev.  N.  M. 
Mann;  4.15  p.m.,  address,  Rev.  Eben  H. 
Chapin;  unflnished  business;  8  p.m.,  plat- 
form meeting,  Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones,  Rev.  6. 
Reynolds,  and  others. 

— Our  missionary,  Rev.  E.  Powell,  baa 
arranged  for  a  week  of  meetings  in  Carthage 
and  Joplin,  Mo.,  to  close  with  Sunday, 
November  1,  in  which  he  will  be  assisted 
by  Rev.  J.  E.  Roberts  (who  will  do  most  of 
the  work)  and  Rev.  James  Black.  It  is 
quite  confidently  expected  that  we  shall  in 
the  near  future  have  two  strong  Unitarian 
societies  in  that  part  of  the  south-west  of 
Missouri. 

— The  Unity  Club  of  the  Unitarian  church 
of  this  city  was  organized  the  9th  inst.,  with 
a  membership  of  twenty- five.  The  following 
officers  were  elected :  president,  Hon.  N.  S. 
Harwood ;  vice-president,  Mr.  G.  P.  Faucon ; 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Miss  Sara  Schwab; 
executive  committee.  Rev.  Lloyd  Skinner, 
Mrs.  S.  Schwab,  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Lewis,  Dr. 
Mitchell.  Work  was  planned  for  in  three 
sections:  1.  Contemporary  Literature,  His- 
tory, Science,  and  Art;  2.  Studies  in  the 
French  Revolution  in  connection  with 
Dickens's  "Tale  of  Two  Cities";  3.  The 
Economic  and  Industrial  Problems  of  Money. 
Profit-sharing,  Single  Tax,  and  Labor 
Troubles,  and   the   Remedie!*. 

—The  Young  People's  Guild  of  the  Uni- 
tarian church  has  recently  been  organized. 
It  meets  Sunday  evenings  before  service. 
The  object  is  declared  to  be  the  cultivation 
of  religious  thought  and  aspiration,  and  the 
giving  expression  to  the  higher  or  spiritual 
life  by  means  of  devotional  readings,  prayer, 
and  the  consideration  of  great  religions  and 
moral  questions.  This  year  a  study  in  com- 
parative ethics  will  be  undertaken,  begin- 
ning first  with  Hebrew  and  Jewish  ethics, 
then  taking  up  the  Gneco-Roman  ethics, 
and  concluding  with  various  types  of  Chris- 
tian ethics.  The  programme  for  each  even- 
ing is  as  follows:  1.  Religious  quotations 
from  all  present;  2.  Poem;  3.  Prayer;  4. 
Topic  for  the  evening.  At  the  last  meeting 
it  was  voted  to  join  the  National  Guild 
Alliance.' 

Massillon,  Ohio.— Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer  of 
Cleveland  conducted  an  evening  service 
here  on  Sunday,  October  4.  Though  the 
weather  was  rainy,  there  was  a  congregation 
of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  present.  This 
was  probably  the  first  Unitarian  meeting  ever 
held  in  this  place.  Massillon  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  pleasantest  towns  in  Northern 
Ohio,  with  a  present  population  of  nearly 
ten  thousand. 

Marblehead,  Mass. — The  ordination  and 
installation  of  Rev.  John  Basil  Bamhill 
took  place  October  15.  The  sermon  was 
preached   by  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames  of  Bos- 
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ton.  Rev.  S.  B.  Stewart  of  Lynn  made  the 
ordaining  prayer.  Rev,  George  C.  Cressey 
of  Salem  gave  the  charge  to  the  minister. 
Rev.  Frederick  B.  Mott  of  Salem  extended 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  Other  parts 
of  the  service  were  participated  in  hy  Rev. 
E.  C.  Batler,  Rev.  J.  W.  Hudson,  Rev. 
Eugene  De  Normandie,  Rev.  B.  H.  Bailey. 

Ne^wburyport,  Mass. — The  Young  Peo- 
ple's Guild  of  the  Unitarian  church  publish 
a  manual  leaflet  containing  an  excellent 
order  of  opening  service.  The  three  objects 
of  the  guild  are  stated  to  be:  (1)  To  study 
religious  truth;  (2)  To  do  religious  work; 
(3)  To  cultivate  the  spirit  of  devotion. 
Membership  is  limited  to  such  young  people 
as  have  passed  through  the  pastor's  con- 
firmation class. 

The  Newburyport  Unitarian  Club  an- 
nounces a  list  of  interesting  speakers  for 
the  first  Thurday  evening  of  each  month. 

f  North  Andover,  Mass. — The  Essex  Con- 
ference held  its  sixty-ninth  session  here 
October  22.  It  was  a  day  of  the  most  en- 
trancing fall  weather,  and  a  special  train 
from  Salem  brought  an  unusually  large  at- 
tendance. A  stirring  paper  was  delivered 
by  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton  of  Boston  on  "Chris- 
tianity on  the  Way  to  Fulfilment."  Rev. 
George  W.  Cooke  spoke  upon  "Clubs  and 
Guilds,"  and  Rev.  E.  B.  Willson  gave  an 
admirable  review  of  the  past  twenty-five 
years'  life  of  the  conference.  Hon.  E.  P. 
Dodge  of  Newburyport  was  elected  president 
for  the  coming  year,  and  Rev.  James  E. 
Bagley  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Omaha,  Neb.— Rev.  N.  M.  Mann  hopes 
to  have  the  new  church  at  Omaha  dedicated 
the  last  of  October. 

Pittsburg,  Fenn. — At  the  installation  of 
Rev.  Charles  E.  St.  John  as  the  first  minis- 
ter of  the  new  Unitarian  church  in  this 
place,  October  6,  Rev.  T.  R.  Slicer  preached 
the  sermon,  and  Rev.  T.  C.  Williams,  Rev. 
F.  L.  Hosmer,  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds,  took 
part  In  the  services.  The  young  minister 
enters  with  splendid  spirit  into  this  new 
and  promising  field. 

Plainfield,  K.J.— The  Unitarian  Society 
has  its  plans  for  a  new  church  completed, 
and  its  contract  let ;  and  the  work  of  build- 
ing is  to  go  forward  at  once. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — Our  correspondent, 
under  date  of  October  11,  writes:  "Dr,  Steb- 
bins  has  not  yet  returned  from  the  East. 
His  pulpit  here  has  been  supplied  during 
his  absence  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Haskell  of  San 
Jos^,  Wendte  of  Oakland,  and  Van  Ness 
of  this  city. 

— "  Our  Channing  Auxiliary  held  its  regu- 
lar meeting  October  5,  with  reports  and 
business.  It  pays  the  expenses  of  a  delegate 
to  the  coming  Pacific  Coast  Conference  at 
Los  Angeles,  and  will  be  represented  there 
by  several  members.     It  has  arranged  for  a 


course  of  lectures  on   'Art'   by  Mr.  S.  H. 
Walter." 

— "A  Unity  Olub  has  been  organized  in 
the  new  Unity  Church.  Its  first  work  will 
be  a  discussion  of  the  ^Ten  Great  Novels  of 
the  World. '  " 

Seattle,  "Wash.— The  Harvard  Club  of 
this  city  prospers.  The  Pout- Intelligencer 
of  October  11  prints  in  full  a  paper  read 
before  the  club  by  Mr.  Joseph  Shippen,  the 
president,  on  "The  Story  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. " 

Siouz  Falls,  South  Dakota.— Mr.  A.  H. 
Grant  has  taken  charge  of  the  Unitarian 
church  here,  and  the  society  is  already  much 
encouraged.  The  Sunday-school  is  decidedly 
successful  under  the  super intendency  of  Mrs. 
Lewis,  as  is  the  kindergarten  under  Miss 
Amelia  Murdock's  patient  care. 

South  Evanston,  HI. — On  September  27 
and  October  4,  as  the  result  of  some  months' 
correspondence  on  the  subject,  Rev.  John 
R.  Effinger,  Secretary  of  the  Western  Unita- 
rian Conference,  held  religious  service  in 
private  parlors  at  South  Evanston.  The 
meetings  have  already  been  transferred  to  a 
suitable  hall  conveniently  located,  and  a 
temporary  business  organization  has  been 
formed,  with  the  prospect  of  better  things  to 
come.  Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones  was  the  preacher 
October  11. 

Waterloo,  la. — The  cause  of  Liberal 
Christianity  in  Iowa  was  greatly  aided  by 
the  recent  session  of  the  Universalist  State 
Convention  held  here  September  21  to  25. 
The  attendance  was  the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  in  this  State;  and  the 
excellent  results  of  the  year's  work — two  new 
parishes  (Charles  City  and  Iowa  Falls),  a  new 
church  building  at  Greeley,  four  ministers 
ordained  (A.  C.  Grier,  Thomas  E.  Dotter, 
Mrs.  S.  L.  Crum,  and  John  E.  Keyes),  and 
the  settlement  of  a  minister  at  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant (Rev.  J.  Clarence  Lee) — filled  all  hearts 
with  joy.  The  work  of  the  missionary  of 
the  Women's  Aid  Association,  Mrs.  Crum, 
was  especially  commendable,  and  to  her 
wisely  directed  energy  the  value  of  the  year's 
work  is  largely  due.  The  Young  People's 
Union,  with  Henry  Gillespie,  the  retiring 
president  (he  having  entered  the  Divinity 
School  at  Galesburg),  at  its  head,  has  done 
a  most  excellent  work,  and  has  fully  justi- 
fied the  hopes  of  iti  organizers. 

Every  active  Universalist  minister  in  the 
State  was  present,  as  well  as  Rev.  Messrs. 
Hunting  and  Harvey  of  Des  Moines  and 
Pratt  of  Keokuk,  Unitarian.  These  breth- 
ren were  made  members  of  the  convention, 
and  the  desire  for  a  closer  working  union 
was  expressed  in  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote: — 
,  Beaolred,  That  we  place  on  record  our 
appreciation  of  the  growing  sympathy  and 
mutual  good  fellowship  between  our  own 
and    the    Unitarian    denomination    in    this 
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State;  that  we  accept  in  the  same  cordial 
spirit  in  which  they  were  tendered  the  fra- 
ternal words  of  our  brothers,  Harvey  and 
Hunting;  and  that  we  gladly  pledge  our  best 
efforts  to  the  common  work  of  the  two 
bodies,  the  extension  of  the  grand  principles 
of  one  Father,  one  family,  "one  divine 
event,    toward    which    the   whole    creation 


moves. 


)} 


West  Qouldaboro,  Me. — The  summer 
just  passed  has  been  a  very  protitable  one  to 
the  believers  in  liberal  Christianity  here. 
Services  were  held  June  28,  the  first  for  the 
season,  by  Mr.  Abram  Wyman  of  Skowhegan, 
Me.,  a  divinity  student  from  Harvard.  Mr. 
Wyman  proved  himself  to  be  a  young  man 
of  great  ability,  and  an  indefatigable  worker. 
We  feel  assured  that  great  good  to  the  cause 
of  liberal  Christianity  has  resulted  from  his 
connection  with  us.  He  preached  here 
twelve  Sundays.  His  labors  were  shared  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Allen,  a  student  from  the 
Bangor  Theological  School  (Congregational)  ; 
and  perhaps  tlie  most  pleasant  tiling  about 
the  work  here  has  been  the  great  good  will 
manifested  between  the  two  young  men, 
showing,  as  it  did,  the  advance  of  liberality 
in  religion.  Our  new  union  chapel  was 
dedicated  August  20  by  Rev.  S.  A.  Eliot  of 
Denver,  Col.,  assisted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Moors, 
Unitarian  missionary.  Rev.  William  H. 
Savary  of  South  Boston.  Rev.  Mr.  Can  field 
of  Ellsworth,  and  Mr.  Wyman.  Clergymen 
of  other  denominations  were  present,  and 
assisted  at  the  services.  The  chapel  Is  all 
paid  for  but  a  small  debt  of  $300. 


JOTTINGS. 


"There  should  be  some  to  watch  and  keep 
alive  all  beautiful  beliefs.'' 

Some  persons,  by  hating  vice  too  much, 
come  to  love  men  too  little. — Burke. 

"In  ten  years,"  says  Major  Conder,  "the 
number  of  Jews  in  Palebtine  has  increased 
from  eight  thousand  to  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand." 

The  Christian  Union  estimates  the  number 
of  religious  periodicals  publi>hed  in  this 
country  to  be  955,  and  the  total  circulation 
of  the  same  to  be  3,973,650  for  each  issue. 

"To  have  done  anything  hy  which  you 
earned  money  merely,  is  to  have,  been  truly 
idle  or  worse.  If  the  laborer  gets  no  more 
than  the  wages  his  employer  pays  him,  he 
is  cheated;  he  cheats  himself." — Thoreau. 

"The  sweetest  lives  are  those  to  duty  wed, 
Whose  deeds,  both  great  and  small, 

Are  close* knit  strands  of  an  unbroken  thread 
Where  love  ennobles  all. 

The  world   may  sound  no  trumpets,  ring  no 
bells ; 

The  Book  of  Life  the  shining  record  tells." 


Mohammedanism  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  African  slave-trade.  For  this  we  justly 
condemn  that  religion.  But  what  shaU  we 
say  of  Christianity  when  we  learn  that  the 
liquors  imported  into  Africa  by  Christian 
nations  is  causing  more  loss  of  life  than  the 
slave-trade?  The  Mohammedans  have  re- 
cently been  holding  an  anti-rum  conference 
at  Khartoum. 

The  strong  preacher  is  always  marked  by 
a  strong  belief  in  his  calling.  The  wail  is 
never  heard  from  him  that  the  pulpit  has 
lost  its  power.  He  has  too  deep  an  insight 
into  the  enduring  needs  of  the  soul  and  the 
everlasting  truth  of  the  gospel  to  be  se- 
duced by  that  siren  of  our  time.  So  long  as 
man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  so  long  will 
the  preacher *s  calling  remain  the  first  of  all 
vocations. 

In  the  ffomiletic  Revieio  for  September 
Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  the  editor  of  the 
Independent,  speaks  with  much  dignity  and 
good  sense  on  "The  Religious  Paper  and 
the  Mini:»try":  "The  minister  has  a  right, 
also,  to  demand  of  his  religious  paper, 
whether  denominational  or  general,  that  it 
shall  provide  him  with  abundant  means  to 
form  his  own  conclusions  on  all  important 
questions,  religious  or  ecclesiastical,  that 
come  before  him  as  a  teacher  of  religion. 
That  means  that  his  paper  must,  above  all 
things,  not  exclude  discussions  on  matters 
discussed  in  his  denomination.  The  paper 
is  not  intended  to  suppress,  but  to  promote, 
discussion,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
truth  will  gain  thereby,  and  that  truth  is  no 
Eastern  baby  that  must  be  bound  so  tightly 
that  she  cannot  brush  o£f  a  fly,  but  is  a 
sturdy  youth  whom  much  exercise  and  some 
huifeting  will  not  injure." 

The  study  of  "the  gospel  according  to 
Tolstoi"  has  spread  into  Italy ;  and  the  well- 
known  critic,  G.  Boglietti,  discusses  the 
subject  with  considerable  ability  in  the 
pages  of  the  Nuova  Antologia,  under  the 
somewhat  forcible  heading  " The  Damnation 
of  Tolstoi."  He  describes  the  doctrines  of 
the  greatest  of  living  Russians,  as  they  ap- 
pear in  "My  Religion,"  "My  Confession," 
and  the  more  recent  of  his  novels,  as  being 
"a  form  of  evangelical  human itarianism, 
which  is  the  natural  reaction  against  the 
depressing  conclusions  of  modem  science  on 
the  value  of  personal  existence  and  man's 
destiny  on  earth.  It  is  a  desperate  effort  to 
reconstruct  on  a  basis  of  faith  the  harmony 
of  the  world,  giving  to  life  a  meaning  which 
it  had  lost  through  the  influence  of  pessi- 
mistic philosophy." 

By  thine  own  soul^s  law  learn  to  live; 

And,  if  men  thwart  thee,  take  no  heed. 
And,  if  men  hate  thee,  have  no  care. 

Sing  thou  thy  song  and  do  thy  deed; 
Hope  thou  thy  hope  and  pray  thy  prayer, 
And  claim  no  crown  tbey  will  not  «ive. 

—John  G.   WhiUUr. 
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"And  Caleb  . . .  said,  Let  us  go  up  and  possess  it; 
for  we  are  well  able  to  oyercome  it."— Num.  ziii.  30. 

*'Be  of  good  cheer:  I  have  oyercome  the  world." 
John  xvi.  33. 

We  need  to  see  very  clearly  and  to  keep 
the  fact  perpetually  before  ns  that  this 
Christian  life  for  which  we  stand  is  a  war- 
fare. The  saintliest  men  and  women,  as 
well  as  the  lowest  and  most  pitiable,  are  all 
able  to  cry  with  Paal,  "When  I  would  do 
good,  evil  is  present  with  me."  Always  we 
stand  facing  a  higher  and  a  lower  level  of 
life;  always  we  find  it  an  effort  to  rise,  for 
always  something  pulls  us  back  and  seeks  to 
drag  ns  down.  There  are  great  differences 
certainly  in  the  hindrances  which  beset  dif- 
ferent lives.  But  it  is  surely  a  mistake  to 
believe  that  any  serious,  earnest  life  was 
ever  lived  without  fierce  inward  battles, 
without  hours  of  temptation  and  struggle. 
Even  though  the  man  has  long  since  ceased 
to  yield,  still  the  temptation  comes,  and  he 
is  forced  again  and  again  to  say,  "Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan  I" 

The  temptations  which  beset  us  in  life  are 
twofold, — those  which  grow  out  of  the  cir- 
cumstances about  us  and  those  which  arise 
within  us.  The  two  passages  of  Scripture 
which  I  have  quoted  as  texts  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this  difference,  and  will  furnish  a 
basis  for  what  I  wish  to  say  on  each  of 
these  two  aspects  of  the  theme. 

My  first  text  Is  the  utterance  of  Caleb, 
"  Let  us  go  up  and  possess  it ;  for  we  are 
well  able  to  overcome  it."  It  is  evident 
from  this  verse  that  the  Israelites  had  one 
brave  man  among  them.  They  had  long 
been  wandering  over  the  desert  wastes  of 
Arabia,  and  were  now  looking  longingly 
toward  the  fertile  fields  of  Canaan,  which 


their  imagination  pictured  as  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  A  company  of  prominent 
men  had  been  sent  by  Moses  up  into  the 
mountains  overlooking  Canaan  to  "  spy  out 
the  land. "  The  land  was  indeed  desirable ; 
but  the  inhabitants  were  a  strong,  giant-like 
race,  and  they  could  see  that  their  citiea 
were  well  fortified.  The  faint-hearted  im- 
mediately said:  "We  cannot  undertake  to 
conquer  such  a  people.  It  is  impossible."' 
Caleb  alone  said :  "  Let  us  go  up  and  possess 
it ;  for  we  are  well  able  to  overcome  it. "  We 
cannot  commend  the  ethics  of  Caleb,  who 
thus  shows  his  desire  to  destroy  another^ 
nation  that  Israel  might  be  cared  for:  we 
must  remember  it  was  the  ethics  of  a  semi- 
barbarous  people  living  three  thousand  years 
ago.  He  knew  no  duty  save  what  he  owed 
to  Israel,  and  thought  it  God*s  will  that  all 
other  natioDs  should  perish  that  Israel 
might  be  saved.  To  his  rugged  nature  duty 
was  clear.  This  fair  land,  with  its  luscious 
grapes  and  fertile  fields,  was  meant  for 
Israel ;  and  so  Israel  must  be  brave  enough 
to  claim  it  and  conquer  it.  While  the 
others,  then,  are  crying,  "Impossible!" 
while  they  are  describing  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  as  giants  beside  whom  the  Israel- 
ites were  as  grasshoppers,  Caleb  is  saying, 
firmly  and  quietly,  "  Let  us  go  up  and  pos- 
sess it ;  for  we  are  well  able  to  overcome  it. " 
We  can  well  believe  that,  with  such  a  spirit, 
Caleb  gathered  a  company  of  followers  about 
him,  and  conquered  a  portion  of  the  "prom- 
ised land"  where  his  descendants  lived  long 
afterward. 

This  Bible  incident  is  illustrative  of  a 
great  human  fact.  All  through  the  history 
of  the  world  we  see  the  same  thing  repeated. 
Wherever,  in  the  history  of  any  nation  or  of 
any  institution,  heroic  action  has  been 
called  for,  the  great  mass  of  men  have 
looked  impotently  on  and  have  cried,  "Im- 
possible !"    At  such  a  time  only  one  brave, 
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clear  voice  has  sounded  from  out  the  faint- 
hearted multitude,  saying,  "We  are  well 
able  to  do  this  thing.''  And  in  that  one 
brave  heart  has  lain  for  a  time  the  hope  of 
a  nation  or  a  world. 

When  the  world  was  lying  under  the  ban 
of  mediaeval  superstition,  when  religion  was 
degraded  by  magical  rites  and  morals  cor- 
rupted by  indulgences  or  privileges  to  sin, 
then  one  man,  in  spite  of  the  threats  of 
enemies  and  the  warnings  of  friends,  was 
brave  enough  to  renounce  the  falsehoods, 
dressed  out  in  religion^s  name,  and  to  call 
them  blasphemous  lies.  And  in  the  heart 
of  Martin  Luther  the  Reformation  was  bom. 
He  saw  the  fair  land  of  sincerity  and  truth ; 
and,  though  the  giant  pope  and  all  his 
helpers  occupied  the  plain,  he  said,  "Let 
us  go  up  and  possess  it ;  for  we  are  well  able 
to  take  it."  When,  during  the  dark  days  of 
our  own  Revolution,  the  heart  of  the  nation 
was  faint  and  sick,  the  magic  words,  "  We 
can,"  were  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  dis- 
couraged, and  there  was  fresh  heart  and 
hope.  When  others  gave  up,  Washington 
stood  firm.  And  when,  during  those  dark 
days  which  preceded  the  Rebellion,  the 
North  looked  with  swelling  heart  and  in- 
dignant eyes  at  the  institution  of  slavery, 
almost  all  were  saying,  "We  are  sorry  it 
exists,  but  we  cannot  help  it. "  But  Garrison 
said,  "It  must  not  exist."  And  so  with 
Lovejoy  and  Brown  and  Phillips.  Men 
might  call  them  fools  and  fanatics,  they 
might  shoot  Lovejoy,  hang  Brown,  and  mob 
Phillips,  still  they  would  die,  saying, 
"  The  thing  needs  to  be  done,  and  we  will 
do  it."  They  felt  with  Caleb  that  it  was 
God's  will  that  this  work  should  be  done; 
and  no  giants  could  frighten  them,  no  mobs 
dismay. 

I  have  recently  read  the  Life  of  Dorothea 
Dix,  who  went  one  Sunday  afternoon  in 
1841  to  teach  a  class  of  women  in  the  Cam- 
bridge jail,  and  found  some  insane  inmates 
in  damp,  filthy  cells,  with  no  fire  to  warm 
their  shivering  bodies  in  that  cold  New 
England  climate.  From  that  day  forth  she 
had  found  her  mission.  She  went  from 
jail  to  jail  and  from  prison  to  prison 
through  Massachusetts,  and  the  condition  of 
the  unfortunate  insane  which  she  found  is 
almost  beyond  belief.  Men  and  women 
caged  like  beasts,  shut  up  in  foul  pens, 
without  light  or  fire,  were  to  be  found  in 


every  county  of  the  State.  And  this,  said 
their  keepers,  is  the  best  that  can  be  done 
for  them.  Many,  no  doubt,  before  Miss 
Dix,  had  said,  "This  condition  of  things  is 
wrong" ;  but  they  had  all  turned  their  backs, 
and  said,  "I  cannot  help  iL"  But  here  was 
one  who  said,  "This  outrage  against  the 
unfortunate  and  the  helpless  must  cease." 
Men  told  her  that  her  efforts  would  be  use- 
less, but  she  did  not  heed  them.  "  '  Impos- 
sible,'"as  she  later  said,  "was  not  in  her 
vocabulary. "  She  did  not  stop  when  the  leg- 
islature of  Massachusetts  had  granted  her 
request,  and  had  appropriated  money  for  an 
asylam.  She  went  to  New  Jersey,  and  soon 
the  insane  of  that  State  were  cared  for. 
Thus  was  State  after  State  taken  up,  and  leg- 
islature after  legislature  carried.  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  England  and 
the  continent  of  Europe,  answered  her  ap- 
peal. Everywhere  asylums  rose,  and  tender 
hands  ministered  to  feeble  minds.  Thus 
was  the  impossible  accomplished.  One 
brave, ^determined  soul  in  a  frail,  consump- 
tive body  wrought  the  miracle,  and  led  thou- 
sands of  her  suffering  fellows  from  the  dark- 
est dungeons  and  the  cnielest  confinement 
to  the  glad  sunshine  of  tender  pity  and 
human  love. 

In  smaller  ways  we  see  this  magnificent 
triumph  repealed  in  every  strong,  determined 
life.  From  the  classic  story  of  Demosthenes 
holding  pebbles  in  his  month  to  overcome 
his  stuttering  to  the  living  example  of  some 
poor  boy  working  with  tireless  energy  for  an 
education,  we  see  examples  of  the  tme  hero 
saying,  "I  can,?'  and  men  and  women  about 
them  saying,  "You  are  sure  to  fail."  From 
out  almost  every  community  all  over  the 
world  some  conquering  life  has  come,  not, 
indeed,  to  a  world-wide  conquest,  but  to  a 
real  and  noble  one.  Not  all,  like  Stratford- 
on- Avon,  can  boast  of  a  Shakspere,  or,  like 
Nazareth,  can  tell  us  of  a  Christ ;  but  almost 
every  one  can  tell  of  some  noble  man  or 
woman  who  has  accomplished  what  friends 
and  neighbors  said  could  not  be  done. 

And  what  does  all  this  say  to  us?  As  we 
study  human  greatness  in  literature,  in  his- 
tory, or  in  life,  as  we  read  of  Alexander 
conquering  the  world  in  the  name  of  Mace- 
don,  of  Miss  Dix  conquering  it  in  the  name 
of  pity  and  love,  as  we  look  into  the  faces 
of  men  and  women  who  have  succeeded 
where  all  the  world  said   they  must  fail. 
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what  does  it  teach  us?  Does  it  not  tell  us 
in  clarion  tones  of  the  possibility  in  us  all? 
Xo  forest  is  dense  enough  to  hide  from  the 
world  a  Garfield,  no  place  so  secluded  that 
a  Greeley  will  not  find  from  it  his  way  to 
eminence. 

It  is  so  easy  to  stand  by  and  say  that  this 
is  simply  ''good  luck,"  that  these  men  have 
drawn  the  winning  card  in  the  great  game  of 
life.  But  read  the  life  of  any  one  wortliy  a 
place  in  the  world *8  list  of  heroes,  and  you 
will  see  that  it  was  not  luck,  but  tireless 
energy  and  consecrated  effort,  which  have 
won  distinction.  Circumstances  have  in- 
deed placed  the  promised  land  before  them, 
but  their  own  brave  hearts  and  tireless  hands 
have  conquered  it.  Like  Caleb,  they  have 
said,  at  first  aloud,  and  then,  when  ridiculed 
and  persecuted,  kept  saying  in  their  secret 
hearts,  ''We  are  able  to  overcome.''  The 
difference  between  them  and  the  common 
man  has  been  the  difference  between  Caleb 
and  his  companions.  The  common  man  has 
looked  at  the  work  of  the  world  which  needed 
doing,  and  has  said,  "I  cannot  do  it."  The 
Calebs  of  the  world  have  said,  "It  must  be 
done  I" 

I  never  can  read  the  story  or  look  upon 
the  example  of  a  human  life  that  has  come 
from  some  secluded  nook  in  the  world, — 
some  unknown  Nazareth, — and  has  done 
great  things,  without  saying.  That  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  the  human  mind  and  heart, 
once  quickened  and  consecrated,  have  power 
to  do.  There  is  a  greatness  in  me  and  in 
as  all  which  thus  goes  forth  to  claim  fellow- 
ship with  the  greatest.  For  us  the  same 
sun  shines,  the  same  seasons  come  and  go, 
the  same  spiritual  forces,  ambitions,  hopes, 
and  fears  are  beating  through  our  brains, 
and  calling  us  to  duty  and  greatness.  It 
has  not  been  exceptional  conditions  that  have 
made  them  great,  for  they  have  come  from 
the  palace  and  the  cottage  alike.  Some  of 
the  great  ones  of  the  world  have  grown  to 
manhood  in  the  cellars  and  garrets  of  cities. 
Many  have  come  from  quiet,  secluded  farms. 
Some  have  been  prepared  for  the  larger  part 
they  were  to  play  In  the  damp,  dreary  coal 
mine  or  in  the  noisy  factory.  But  always, 
I  fancy,  with  a  Lincoln  splitting  rails,  with 
a  Hugh  Miller  quarrying  stone,  there  was 
that  deep  consciousness  of  power  which  said, 
as  they  caught  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of 
the  great  world  beyond  their  humble  tasks. 


"We  are  able  to  conquer  these  also."  It  is 
the  same  consciousness  which  stirs  in  us 
when  we  read  the  story  of  their  lives,  and 
are  ashamed  of  the  little  we  have  done  and 
are  doing.  For  in  our  best  moments  the 
most  of  us  are  conscious  of  being  able  to  do 
much  more  than  we  have  done,  much  more 
than  we  have  ever  thought  of  doing. 

I  cannot  dwell  longer  on  this  aspect  of  my 
theme ;  but  I  would  beseech  yon  to  be  loyal 
to  those  Inner  voices  which  claim  you  and 
ask  you  to  be  brave  and  strong.  It  is  so 
easy  to  find  an  excuse  when  some  unpleasant 
task  is  presented,  so  easy  to  say,  "  I  am  not 
able,"  and  thus  turn  our  backs  upon  some 
needful  call,  when  the  brave  and  noble  and 
strong  would  say,  "I  can  and  vsilU^ 

I  am  sure  it  must  have  occurred  to  you, 
while  I  have  been  speaking,  that  there  are 
two  types  of  conquest,  two  very  different 
kinds  of  success.  There  is  the  conquest  of 
Alexander  and  the  conquest  of  Miss  Dix; 
there  is  the  triumph  of  Napoleon  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Christ.  You  see  how  vast 
the  difference  is;  and  you  see  It  is  not 
enough  for  a  man  to  face  the  world  and  say, 
"I  will  suceed."  If  he  says  that  in  deepest 
earnest,  if  the  words  are  written  there  in  the 
deepest  heart  of  him,  so  that  every  failure 
only  makes  him  repeat  them  with  greater 
emphasis,  then  they  become  prophetic ;  and 
from  out  the  hands  of  Fate  herself  he  seems 
able  to  wrench  the  prize  he  seeks.  Of 
course,  this  would  not  be  true  for  every  man  ; 
but  It  would,  I  believe,  be  true  for  multi- 
tudes who  do  not  suspect  their  power.  It  is 
thus  that  at  the  bottom  of  every  great 
achievement,  whether  it  be  the  making  of  a 
fortune  or  the  conquest  of  a  world,  there 
lie  the  greatness  of  the  human  mind  and 
the  power  of  the  human  spirit.  The  vic- 
tories of  Bivoli  and  Austerlitz  were  already 
shining  in  the  eyes  of  that  Corsican  youth 
of  twenty-seven  who  In  1797  took  command 
of  the  armies  of  France.  Here  was  a  man 
to  whom  the  Alps  should  be  no  barrier, 
whom  the  allied  powers  of  Europe  could  not 
overthrow.  And  yet,  as  we  think  of  Napo- 
leon, our  admiration  refuses  to  pass  into 
reverence;  and,  though  we  wonder  at  his 
genius,  we  can  never  turn  our  wonder  into 
love.  When  we  ask  the  reason  for  this,  we 
discover  that  his  life  lacks  the  very  quality 
to  which  love  alone  is  given.  It  lacks  the 
quality  of  sacrifice.     Nay,  the  very  opposite 
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of  sacrifice,  selfishness  and  greed,  inspire  it 
and  possess  it  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end. 

Certainly,  there  was  heroism  in  his  life ; 
bat  it  was  not  the  deepest  heroism.  If  we 
could  get  a  glimpse  into  the  inner  heart  of 
him  as  he  rode  to  battle,  it  would  be  a  very 
different  picture  from  that  in  the  heart  of 
Jesus  as  he  went  to  the  cross.  We  should 
see  that  he  who  was  once  master  of  five- 
si  sths  of  Europe  was  never  master  of  his 
own  selfishness.  He  overcame  the  world, 
and  yet  was  mastered  by  his  worldly  greed. 

There  is  another  and  a  deeper  meaning  in 
those  words  of  Jesus  in  which  he  said  to  his 
disciples,  "I  have  overcome  the  world." 
Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  Napoleon, 
how  utterly  foolish  and  preposterous  they 
sound  I  Here  is  a  man  who  stands  looking 
into  the  face  of  failure  and  death,  and 
knows  that,  though  he  has  a  few  sympathiz- 
ing friends  now,  they  will  soon  forsake  him. 
He  who  had  sought  to  be  a  great  world- 
leader,  had  sought  as  a  messenger  of  the 
Highest  to  usher  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
sees  himself  forsaken  and  alone,  marching 
to  a  felon^s  cross.  And  then,  with  this 
vision  before  him,  with  its  humiliation  and 
its  pain  already  present  to  his  thought,  he 
declares,  "I  have  overcome  the  world." 
What  would  seem  to  us  the  bitterest  failure 
is  somehow,  in  the  thought  and  heart  of 
Jesus,    translated  into   triumphant  victory. 

To  understand  a  victory  like  that,  we  must 
forsake  the  standards  of  the  multitude  and 
cease  to  listen  to  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd. 
We  must  withdraw  into  that  quiet  solitude 
where  the  whirlwind  and  the  earthquake  do 
not  disturb,  where  only  "the  still,  small 
voice"  is  heard.  Let  me  ask  you  to  summon 
such  a  time,  if  it  has  lasted  but  an  hour — 
nay,  if  it  has  lasted  but  a  few  brief  minutes 
— in  your  own  experience.  Somewhere  on 
your  life- journey  you  have  been  called  upon 
to  champion  an  unpopular  truth.  It  may 
have  been  only  in  conversation  with  a  friend 
whose  friendship  was  dear  to  you ;  it  may 
have  been  in  the  family,  where  your  opinion 
chilled  the  love  of  those  most  dear  to  you, 
to  whom  you  had  gone  for  sympathy  and 
strength.  Or  it  may  be  you  have  stood  for 
some  principle  of  righteousness  in  the  com- 
munity, where  your  position  brought  obloquy 
and  reproach.  If  in  any  of  these  places  you 
have  felt  the  gladness  of  defending    some 


principle  of  justice,  some  forsaken  or  new- 
found truth,  then  you  get  a  glimpse,  at  least, 
of  the  triumph  which  Jesus  felt  when  he 
said,  "I  have  overcome  the  world."  There 
is  something  about  truth  and  righteousness 
which  brings  a  sense  of  companionship  to 
him  who  defends  them,  however  lonely  he 
may  seem.  He  knows  that  he  is  not  alone, 
for  the  Father  is  with  him. 

But,  when  we  take  truth  into  human 
life,  when  it  is  no  longer  abstract,  but  con- 
crete, then  this  sense  of  triumph  is  clearer 
still.  Have  you  not  some  time  defended 
some  wronged  and  outcast  brother,  some 
ruined  and  heart-broken  girl?  Have  you  not 
felt  yourself  being  made  an  outcast  with 
him  and  for  him,  felt  the  scorn  and  the 
mockery  of  those  who  ought  to  understand? 
I  am  sure  some  of  you  have ;  and  you  will 
know  how,  in  the  midst  of  disappointments 
which  brought  tears  and  heartache,  there  has 
been  a  mighty  peace — ^a  peace  which  passeth 
understanding — rising  up  and  filling  yon 
with  joy,  with  a  sense  of  victory  nobler  tlum 
any  outward  triumph  you  have  ever  known. 

It  is  in  coupling  these  two  thoughts  that 
we  get  the  secret  of  the  Christ.  He  came  to 
bear  witness  to  the  truth ;  but  he  came  also 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  to  heal  the 
broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives.  He  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister.  And  you  who  have 
had  your  unselfish  hours  know  the  victory 
of  love.  Ton  know  how  in  losing  your  life 
you  have  found  it,  how  the  riches  of  life 
have  never  been  revealed  to  you  until  in 
moments  of  unselfishness  you  have  laid  them 
at  the  feet  of  friendship  or  on  the  altar  of 
self-sacrifice.  There  is  a  triumph  in  such 
times  which  makes  the  victories  of  Napoleon 
seem  small. 

And  such  a  victory  is  open  to  us  all.  To 
this  the  human  spirit  with  its  vast  resources 
should  be  consecrated ;  and  then  what  power, 
what  dignity,  it  has! 

But,  my  friend,  if  this  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice is  not  in  you,  if  you  are  simply  asking 
yourself  from  day  to  day,  How  can  I  better 
my  own  position?  how  can  I  add  to  my 
own  stock  of  worldly  goods?  then  you  are 
not  a  Christian.  You  need  to  be  converted, 
to  be  bom  again,  and  made  to  drink  of  the 
waters  of  self-sacrifice. 

To  be  a  Christian,  my  friends,  means  that 
a  man  dedicates  himself  to  the  service  of 
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humanity.  It  doesnU  mean  that  he  belongs 
to  a  church  in  order  to  bring  him  social  dis- 
tinction and  pleasant  Sundays:  it  means,  if 
it  means  anything,  that  he  is  looking  into 
the  face  of  the  great  world,  and  is  asking, 
What  can  I  do  to  bring  in  the  kingdom  of 
God?  More  and  more  do  I  tire  of  the  efiFort 
to  make  the  church  simply  a  place  of  enter- 
tainment. More  and  more  do  I  long  to  help 
make  it  a  place  where  men  shall  come  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday  to  consecrate  their  lives  to 
highest  things,  and  to  be  baptized  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Christ.  Will  you  not  all  try 
to  make  this  such  a  church?  You  will  need 
the  heroism  of  a  Caleb  who  feared  no  out- 
ward foes.  Nay,  you  will  need  the  spirit  of 
the  Christ,  which  will  turn  hatred  into  love 
and  selfishness  into  self -surrender. 


JOHN  BIDDLE. 


John  Biddle  has  been  called  "the  Father 
of  English  Unitarians."  If  he  does  not 
quite  deserve  that  title,  he  unquestionably 
comes  nearer  to  deserving  it  than  does  any 
other  man.  He  was  a  courageous  and  inde- 
pendent thinker  at  a  time  when  to  think 
independently  in  matters  theological  a  man 
most  literally  "take  his  life  in  his  hand." 
In  the  history  of  religious  heroism,  he  will 
ever  deserve  a  place.  In  no  way  can  we  of 
the  present  day  better  learn  at  what  a  cost 
our  religious  liberty  has  been  bought  than 
by  reading  the  story  of  this  brave  man's 
life,  who  by  his  fearless  outspeaking  may 
be  said  to  have  opened  the  door  for  Unita- 
rianism  and  Free  Christianity  in  England. 

John  Biddle  was  born  in  Wotton-under- 
Eklge,  Gloucestershire,  in  the  year  1616. 
His  rapid  progress  at  the  village  school 
brought  him  under  the  notice  of  Lord 
Berkeley,  who  appears  to  have  taken  some 
interest  in  the  scholars  there,  and  was  wont 
to  pay  the  fees  for  a  certain  number  of  the 
best.  It  was  probably  because  of  this  benef- 
icence, which  Biddle  enjoyed  from  a  very 
early  age,  that  the  boy  was  kept  under  the 
tuition  of  the  village  dominie  until  he  had 
entered  his  twentieth  year.  He  had  before 
that  time  "Englished  Yirgirs  Eclogues 
and  the  two  first  Satires  of  Juvenal";  and 
we  can  well  believe  that  he  "  outran  his  in- 
structors, and  became  tutor  to  himself." 
In  1634  he  found  some  means  of  getting  to 


Oxford,  and  entered  Magdalen  College, 
where  in  due  course  he  took  his  degrees, 
and  for  seven  years  learned  and  taught. 

His  name  has  come  down  to  us  among  the 
"Athenae  Oxoniensis,"  but  without  descrip- 
tion of  his  university  life.  It  was  probably 
a  life  of  hard  work  and  thought  and  barren 
of  incident.  He  was  once  invited  to  go 
back  to  Wotton,  and  undertake  the  charge 
of  the  village  school ;  but  of  that  academy 
Biddle  seems  to  have  had  enough,  and  re- 
fused the  offer,  recommending  to  the  gov- 
ernors another  man,  as  better  qualified  for 
the  position  than  himself.  Another  head- 
mastership,  however,  soon  afterward  came 
in  his  way,  attractive  enough  to  lure  him 
from  the  seclusion  of  his  Alma  Mater  into 
the  unfamiliar  world  of  city  life.  In  his 
twenty-sixth  year  the  governors  of  the  Free 
School  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  le  Crypt, 
Gloucester,  offered  the  care  of  it  to  Biddle, 
who  thereupon  gave  up  his  work  at  Oxford, 
and  set  out  for  his  native  shire.  His  salary 
at  Gloucester  was  not  large,  but  ample  for  a 
man  of  simple  habits ;  and  he  had  here  what 
was  of  far  more  importance  to  him, — leisure 
to  pursue  his  own  studies.  The  next  three 
years  form,  as  it  were,  the  hinge  between 
the  peaceful  life  of  the  past  and  the  unrest 
of  the  future ;  for  it  was  at  Gloucester  that 
his  religious  opinions  began  to  stray  from 
orthodox  lines,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
with  him,  as  with  Servetus,  this  came  about 
wholly  as  the  result  of  a  diligent  study  of 
Scripture.  Though  Socinian  principles  were 
not  at  that  time  unknown  in  England,  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  taken  root  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns;  while,  in  the  metropolis,  to 
hold  them  was  to  live  in  the  shadow  of  the 
gaol.  Biddle  expressly  said  that  he  had 
seen  no  Socinian  books,  and  there  can  have 
been  little  in  his  education  or  his  surround- 
ings to  predispose  him  to  heresy.  M.  Renan 
has  said:  "Le  premier  devoir  de  Thomme 
sincere  est  de  ne  pas  infiuer  sur  ses  propres 
opinions,  de  laisser  la  r^alit^  se  refl^ter  en 
lui  comme  en  la  chambre  noire  du  photo- 
graphe,  et  d^assister  en  spectateur  aux 
bataiUes  internes  que  se  livrent  les  idees 
aux  fonds  de  sa  conscience.  .  .  .  Nous 
n^avons  pas  le  droit  d^avoir  un  d^sir  quand 
la  raison  parle:  nous  devons  ^couter,  rien 
de  plus :  prSts  k  nous  laisser  trainer  pieds  et 
poings  li^s  oU  les  meilleurs  argumens  nous 
entrainent. " 
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And  in  Biddle's  case,  as  in  so  many 
others,  obedience  to  this  principle  led  to 
the  heterodoxy  that  is  inevitable  where  men 
dare  to  give  their  reason  free  play.  Made 
as  we  are,  uniformity  of  belief  is  not  possi- 
ble, or  only  possible  at  the  exorbitant  price 
of  accepting  an  infallible  hierarch  who  shall 
demand  of  men  the  faith  that  Luther 
preached, — the  faith  that  ''wrings  the  neck 
of  reason  and  strangles  the  beast. " 

The  garrisoning  of  Gloucester  for  the 
siege  in  1G43  threw  all  municipal  arrange- 
ments into  confusion,  and  was  followed  by  a 
period  of  unwonted  liberty  of  action  and 
thought  and  speech.  Party  feeling  ran 
high,  and  every  one  had  strong  opinions; 
and,  since  religion  and  politics  in  those 
days  were  very  closely  Interwoven,  it  is  not 
strange  that  both  subjects  were  pretty  freely 
discussed,  and  new  views  of  both  put  forth. 
But  the  Presbyterian  authorities  were  keen 
to  detect  heresy  in  any  form ;  and  men  who 
differed  at  all  from  their  neighbors  soon 
found  that  it  behooved  them  to  be  wary, 
and  take  heed  to  whom  they  spoke. 

Now,  Biddle's  upbringing  among  the  sim- 
ple Cotswold  folk  had  not  been  of  a  sort  to 
make  him  wise  in  the  manners  and  morals 
of  society.  In  the  midst  of  nature  the  child 
does  not  learn  suspicion  or  deceit.  From 
the  still  pools  by  the  roadside  reflecting  un- 
erringly the  fringing  flowers  and  the  over- 
arching sky,  from  the  happy  warbling  of  the 
birds  at  sunrise,  from  the  ripple  of  the 
stream  and  the  play  of  the  sunlight  and  the 
breeze  over  flelds  of  waving  com.  Nature 
inspires  her  children  with  a  glad  and  trust- 
ful spirit ;  and  it  does  not  surprise  us  to  find 
Biddle  described  as  being  of  ''an  open  nat- 
ure,'* and  prone  to  talk  freely  with  his 
friends  upon  whatever  topics  were  uppermost 
in  his  own  mind.  But  such  candor  is  peril- 
ous in  an  age  when  the  man  who,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  can  hunt  down  a  heretic,  is 
thought  to  be  doing  good  service  to  God  and 
to  the  State.  This  free-thinking  school- 
master soon  found  himself  notorious. 
When  his  ideas  became  more  definite,  a  nat- 
ural desire  possessed  him  to  lay  them  before 
other  thinkers,  and  he  drew  up  certain  argu- 
ments preparatory  to  a  treatise  denying  the 
deity  of  the  third  person  of  the  trinity. 
This  draft  he  lent  to  a  friend,  who,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  honorable  deal- 
ing then  prevalent,  showed  it  to  the  Presby- 


terian magnates  of  Gloucester,  and  throngb 
them  it  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  a 
Parliamentary  Commission  then  in  the  town. 
The  author  was  erelong  served  with  a  sum- 
mons to  appear  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  and 
make  a  confession  of  his  religious  beliefs. 
His  creed  failed  to  satisfy  the  court  inquis- 
itors; and  Biddle,  though  ill  at  the  time 
with  fever,  was  committed  to  the  common 
gaol,  to  wait  in  safe  custody  ^'till  Parlia- 
ment should  take  cognizance  of  the  matter.'^ 
He  had  friends,  however,  of  another  stamp : 
and  we  are  told  that  "a  certain  person  of 
note,  dwelling  in  Gloucester,  who  had  a 
respect  for  Biddle  (for  the  truth  is,  except 
his  opinions,  there  was  ittle  or  nothing 
blameworthy  in  him),  he  procured  his  lib- 
erty by  giving  sureties  for  his  appearance 
when  it  should  please  the  Parliament  to 
send  for  him." 

Six  months  later  he  was  cited  to  West- 
minster to  be  examined  by  a  conclave  of 
divines,  by  whom  he  was  quest!  ned  and 
cross-questioned,  sent  back  to  gaol,  recalled, 
re-examined,  and  remanded  again  and  again  ; 
but,  though  he  prayed  to  be  confronted  with 
any  theologian  competent  to  argue  with  him 
upon  the  doctrines  in  dispute,  his  request 
was  ignored,  and  no  definite  answer  was 
vouchsafed  to  any  one  of  his  theses.  Mild- 
tempered  though  he  was,  after  sixteen 
months  of  waiting,  the  prisoner  became  im- 
patient, and  accused  those  over-zealous 
Christians  who  would  control  his  credft  and 
conscience  of  "deluding  both  themselves  and 
others  with  personalities,  moods,  subsist- 
ences, and  such-like  brain-sick  notions  that 
have  neither  sap  nor  sense  in  them,  and  were 
first  hatched  by  the  subtleties  of  Satan  in  the 
heads  of  the  Platonists  to  pervert  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God."  Denied  the  oppor- 
tunity of  free  controversy,  Biddle  set  forth 
his  opinions  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Twelve 
Arguments  drawn  out  of  the  Scripture 
wherein  the  Commonly  Received  Opinion 
touching  the  Deity*  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
clearly  and  fully  refuted."  This  shared  the 
common  fate  of  heterodox  publications,  all 
obtainable  copies  being  publicly  burned  by 
the  hangman ;  but  it  went  through  a  second 
edition  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  May,  1648,  the  Draconic  Ordinance  was 
passed,  inflicting  death  on  all  who  dared  to 
deny  the  omniscience,  omnipotence,  or  the 
triune  nature  of  God,  the  Kesurrection  and 
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Atonement    of    Christ,    the    Inspiration   of 
Scripture,   or  the  bodily  Resurrection  and 
Judgment     of     Men.      It    was    a    terrible 
weapon  ;  but,  since  there  were  so  many  men 
in  Parliament  who  would  have  condemned 
themselves  in  using  it  on  others,  it  proved 
unwieldy,   and  soon  became  obsolete.     Re- 
gardless of  the  ordinance,  Biddle  published 
a  "Confession  of  Faith,"  with  his  name  ap- 
pended thereto,  and  soon  afterward,  anony- 
mously, ''The  Testimonies  of  the  Fathers." 
For  these  he  was,  of    course,  detained   in 
prison ;  and  the  Assembly  of  Divines  ''made 
their  endeavors  to  the  Parliament"  that  he 
should   be  put  to  death  on  a  certain    day 
under  the  ordinance  aforesaid.     Bat  some- 
thing hindered  the  execution  of  this  sen- 
tence, and  the  "  damnable  Socinian"  was  al- 
lowed to  linger  on  in  gaol.     The  tedium  of 
captivity  was  relieved  now  and  then  by  the 
visits  of  a  man  who  stood,  it  would  seem, 
almost  alone  among  ^intelligent  churchmen 
in  those  days,  in  his  fondness  for  discussion 
with  men  of  another  faith.     This  was  Rev. 
Peter   Gunning,  afterward   Bishop  of  Ely. 
He  was  a  learned  man,  an  ardent  Royalist 
(he  was  once  in  gaol  for  helping  the  king's 
troops  with  the  offertory  of  his  congrega- 
tion), and  one  of  the  props  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.     Yet  he  frequented  sectarian 
meetings  of  all  sorts,  and,  where  possible, 
made    friends   of    their    leaders.     In   John 
Biddle  he  found  an  opponent  worthy  of  him ; 
and,  though  neither  of  the  disputants  ever 
convinced  the  other,  both  managed  to  keep 
their  temper,  and  their  friendship  remained 
firm. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Presbyterians 
from  Parliament,  Biddle  was  allowed  a  little 
more  freedom,  and  might  even  be  visited  by 
any  of  his  friends  without  restraint.  Ad- 
miration or  curiosity  drew  many  strangers  to 
see  this  pestilent  blasphemer;  and  among 
them  came  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  influ- 
ence from  Staffordshire,  withal  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  This  visitor  was  so  favorably  im- 
pressed by  the  prisoner  that  he  set  to  work 
forthwith  to  procure  him  his  liberty,  and, 
having  prevailed  upon  the  authorities  to 
grant  this,  immediately  appointed  him  to  be 
his  own  chaplain.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
name  of  this  benefactor  has  not  come  down 
to  us ;  for  they  are  few  even  now,  and  were 
still  fewer  then,  who  dare  to  act  upon  a 
generous  impulse  when  it  involves  utter  dis- 


regard or  defiance  of  popular  prejudice. 
This  happy  refuge,  however,  even  though  a 
magistrate's  house,  was  no  inviolable  sanct- 
uary. John  Bradshaw,  vigilant  President  of 
the  Council  of  State,  got  wind  of  his  cap- 
tive's escape,  and  inquired  into  the  manner 
of  it.  Not  being  able  or,  perhaps,  willing 
to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
emancipation,  he  straightway  recalled  the 
chaplain,  and  consigned  him  again  to  his  too 
familiar  lodging,  where,  in  consideration  of 
his  misdeeds,  he  was  more  closely  confined 
than  before.  Soon  afterward  his  patron 
died.  The  exaction  of  prison-fees  and  long 
compulsory  idleness  had  brought  down  his 
small  resources  to  the  lowest  ebb,  and  at  one 
time  a  draught  of  milk  twice  a  day  was  his 
only  food.  Gladly,  therefore,  did  he  accept 
the  offer  of  a  London  printer,  Roger  Daniel, 
and  undertake  to  correct  for  the  press  a  new 
edition  of  the  Septuagint  in  Greek,  which 
he  was  just  then  bringing  out.  Daniel  was 
well  pleased  to  get  the  services  of  an 
eminent  Greek  scholar,  and  Biddle  was 
thankful  both  for  the  wage  and  for  so  con- 
genial work  to  break  the  monotony  of  prison 
life. 

At  length,  in  1052,  the  Act  of  Oblivion 
gave  him  his  freedom ;  and  he  was  able  to 
go  in  and  out,  and  hold  weekly  meetings 
with  his  friends,  as  before.  And,  among 
the  little  group  who  were  wont  to  gather 
round  him  on  Sunday  afternoons,  Peter 
Gunning  was  no  unfamiliar  figure.  This 
liberal-minded  churchman  was,  nevertheless, 
loyal  to  the  faith  he  professed,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  warmly  contested  the 
teaching  of  the  heretical  pastor.  Their  con- 
troversies, however,  never  led  to  any  dis- 
play of  that  bitter  party  spirit  and  unchris- 
tian feud  of  which  intolerance  of  religious 
dissent  has  ever  been  so  fruitful  a  source. 
Biddle  and  his  opponent  remained  friends ; 
and  their  audience  must  have  been  no  less 
edified  than  interested  by  hearing  two  views 
of  disputed  doctrines  ably  and  fairly  set 
forth  instead  of  only  one.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  doubted  whether  such  twofold  ministra- 
tions be  not,  after  all,  more  profitable  than 
that  unchallenged  presentation  of  theolog- 
ical principles  which  demands  from  the 
audience  only  a  passive,  not  to  say  somno- 
lent, docility. 

The  common  beliefs  of  the  little  society 
Were    these   "that   the   Fathers  under   the 
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old  covenant  had  only  temporal  promises; 
that  saving  faith  consisted  in  universal 
obedience,  performed  according  to  the  com- 
mands of  God  and  Christ;  that  Christ  rose 
again  only  by  the  power  of  the  Father,  and 
not  by  his  own ;  that  justifying  faith  is  not 
the  pure  gift  of  God,  but  may  be  acquired 
by  men^s  natural  abilities;  that  faith  cannot 
believe  anything  contrary  to  or  above  rea- 
son ;  that  there  is  no  original  sin ;  that 
Christ  hath  not  the  same  body  now  in  glory 
in  which  he  suffered  and  rose  again." 

And  now  for  two  years  the  Biddellians,  as 
they  were  called,  were  able  to  worship  God 
in  their  own  way  without  fear  of  molesta- 
tion. Cromwell  was  inclined  to  be  tolerant, 
and  his  ''Instrument  of  Grovemment"  pro- 
vided "that  such  as  profess  faith  in  God  by 
Christ  (though  differing  in  judgment  from 
the  doctrine,  worship,  or  discipline  publicly 
held  forth)  shall  not  be  restrained  from,  but 
shall  be  protected  in,  the  profession  of  faith 
and  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  so  as  they 
abuse  not  this  liberty  to  the  civil  injury  of 
others,  and  to  the  actual  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace  on  their  parts,  provided  this 
liberty  be  not  extended  to  Popery  or  Prelacy, 
or  to  such  as,  under  the  profession  of 
Christ,  hold  forth  and  practise  licentious- 
ness." Herein  was  nothing  to  exclude  So- 
cinians  from  participation  in  the  promised 
liberty;  but  the  "Instrument"  was  too  cath- 
olic for  those  who  had  to  use  it,  and  the 
Protector^s  first  Parliament  immediately  nar- 
rowed it  to  apply  to  those  alone  who  agreed 
as  to  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity. 
What  these  fundamentals  actually  were  it 
needed  the  careful  deliberation  of  a  specially 
appointed  committee  to  determine.  Baxter 
suggested  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Deca- 
logue, and  the  Lord's  Prayer;  but  these 
were  deemed  inadequate,  because,  forsooth, 
"a  Papist  or  a  Socinian  would  subscribe  to 
these."  So  they  embodied  their  notions  of 
distilled  Christianity  in  a  set  of  proposi- 
tions which  should  contain  what  they  could 
not  find  in  the  Bible, — the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity, — and  thereby  put  Biddle  and  his 
little  community  along  with  "Popery  and 
Prelacy,"  outside  the  congregation  of  the 
righteous.  As  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
however,  all  went  on  quietly  until  165^, 
when  Biddle  published  his  "Twofold  Cate- 
chism,"— a  catechism  for  children, — and 
one  more  elaborate,  setting  forth  the  princi- 


ples of  theology  as  accepted  by  the  author 
and  his  friends.  Such  a  publication  was  at 
any  rate  imprudent,  and  may  be  thought 
wholly  unnecessary. 

Creeds  and  catechisms  have  been  thrown 
aside  by  modern  Unitarians:  the  attempt  to 
fasten  the  belief  of  one  age  in  a  formula 
that  shall  be  handed  down  to  the  next  they 
regard  as  a  hindrance,  believing  that  our 
religion  is,  or  ought  to  be,  bound  up  with 
our  whole  being,  and  that  theology,  which 
is  its  intellectual  expression,  must  change 
and  move  with  intellectual  advance  or  sever 
its  connection  with  what  is  noblest  in  our 
human  nature.  But  no  mind  can  escape 
the  influence  of  the  age  in  which  it  ripens. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  tolerance  was  a 
rare  virtue ;  and  we  cannot  think  it  strange 
if  Biddle  failed  to  atUin  the  sUll  higher 
conception  to  which  Goethe  gave  utterance 
when  he  said,  "  Die  wahre  Liberalitat  ist 
Anerkennung^" — recognition  of  our  oppo- 
nents as  being  sincere  and  honorable  as  we 
ourselves  strive  to  be,  and  recognition  in 
our  own  opinions  of  the  imperfections  and 
limitations  that  we  are  so  ready  to  condemn 
in  theirs. 

This  "Twofold  Catechism"  was  full  of 
doctrines  abhorrent  to  Presbyterian  Ortho- 
doxy, and  its  author  was  brought  to  answer 
for  his  blasphemies  before  CromwelPs  first 
Parliament.  It  was  the  Parliament  touching 
which  Carlyle  says:  "I  have  read  ttieir  de- 
bates, and  counsel  no  other  man  to  do  it. 
Wholly  upon  the  ^Instrument  of  (Govern- 
ment,' modelling,  new  modelling  of  that, 
endless,  anxious  spider-webs  of  constitu- 
tional logic,  vigilant  checks,  constitutional 
jealousies,  etc.  To  be  forgotten  by  all  creat- 
ures. " 

The  Parliamentary  Journals  for  1654  give 
us  the  record  of  Biddle 's  trial  on  the  13th 
of  December:  "The  House  being  informed 
that  John  Biddle,  being  apprehended  by 
the  Serjeant-at-Arms  according  to  the  order 
of  the  House  was  at  the  door,  he  was 
called  in. 

"Being  come  to  the  bar,  he  kneeled 
awhile,  till  Mr.  Speaker  bid  him  stand  up. 
And,  being  demanded  what  his  name  is,  he 
answereth,  ^John  Biddle.' 

"Being  shewed  the  book  intituled  ^The 
Apostolical  and  True  Opinion  concerning 
the  Holy  Trinity,  Bevived  and  Asserted/ 
saith  he  doth  acknowledge  the  book  and  the 
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contents  of  it,  and  that  he  wrote  it.  And, 
being  shewed  the  book  intituled  'A  Two- 
fold Catechism,  *  saith  he  knoweth  the  book 
and  the  contents  of  it,  and  that  he  wrote  it. 
l>enieth  he  keepeth  a  school.  Saith  he 
liath  no  congregation. 

''Being  asked  who  printed  these  books, 
saith  hitherto  he  hath  answered  as  a  Chris- 
tian, to  give  an  account  of  the  hope  that  is 
in  him.  What  the  law  of  Christ  doth  war- 
rant him  to  answer,  he  will  do ;  but  beyond 
tbat  he  will  not.  The  law  of  Christ  com- 
mands him  not  to  betray  his  brethren. 

'^  Being  asked  whether  the  law  of  Christ 
did  enjoin  him  to  believe  that  the  Holy 
Ohost  is  not  Ood,  saith  the  law  of  Christ 
doth  nowhere  tell  him  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
Ood. 

**  Thereupon  he  was  ordered  to  withdraw. 
Afterward  he  was  called  in  again.  Being 
come  to  the  Bar,  he  was,  by  order  of  the 
House,  demanded  by  Mr.  Speaker  *  whether 
the  Holy  Ghost  be  God.'  Saith  he  hath 
examined  the  Scriptures,  and  doth  nowhere 
find,  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  God.  He  doth  own  the 
books,  and  his  opinion  is  sufficiently  de- 
clared in  them. 

"  Being  demanded  whether  Jesus  Christ  be 
Ood,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  an- 
swereth  he  doth  own  the  books,  and  therein 
hath  declared  his  judgment.  But  saith  he 
doth  not  find  in  Scripture  where  Jesus 
Christ  is  called  the  Most  High  God,  or  God 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 

"Being  asked  whether  God  be  confined  to 
a  certain  place,  saith  this  is  not  the  hope 
that  is  in  a  Christian:  therefore,  there  is 
no  necessity  lying  on  him  to  answer. 

"Being  asked  whether  God  hath  a  bodily 
shape,  saith  he  hath  answered  sufficiently 
to  that  already. 

"Ordered  that  John  Biddle  be  committed 
prisoner  to  the  Gatehouse  in  Westminster, 
and  there  to  be  kept  close  prisoner  without 
pen,  ink,  or  paper,  in  order  to  a  further 
proceeding  against  him. 

^^  Resolved^  That  the  Committee  do  pro- 
ceed in  reference  to  these  two  books  of 
Biddle's." 

The  Committee,  it  appears,  did  proceed, 
examined  the  pestilent  volumes,  reported 
thereon,  and  read  aloud  certain  passages 
before  that  strange  assembly  of  inquisitorial 
Commons ;  and  it  was  "  Seaolved,  That  this 


House  doth  agree  with  the  Committee  that 
the  said  book  is  full  of  horrid,  blasphemous, 
and  execrable  opinions,  denying  the  deity 
of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  it 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  for  printing,  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  punishment  of  the  said 
John  Biddle." 

The  conclusion  was]'portentous,  and  for- 
bade the  most  sanguine  of  the  prisoner's 
friends  to  anticipate  anything  but  calamity ; 
yet  Biddle  himself,  though  he  hoped  for 
nothing  from  his  judges,  was  neither  dis- 
heartened nor  fearful.  And  for  this  time 
the  suspended  sword  was  sheathed,  and  the 
threatened  fate  withheld,  for  Cromwell  dis- 
solved his  Parliament ;  and  the  prisoner,  six 
months  later,  regained  his  liberty  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  law. 

And  now  a  new  antagonist  appeared.  In 
the  Stone  Chapel  in  St.  PauPs  a  congrega- 
tion of  Baptists  was  wont  to  meet  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Griffin; 
and  from  this  fold  several  sheep  had  strayed 
into  Biddle' s  little  flock,  whence  they 
showed  no  disposition  to  return  to  their  old 
pastures.  Distressed  at  their  perversion, 
their  pastor  felt  himself  called  upon  to  make 
some  public  protest,  and  challenged  the 
heretical  leader  to  a  polemical  duel  in  the 
Stone  Chapel,  whereby  they  might  more 
fairly  lay  their  claims  before  the  religious 
Korld. 

Though  he  liked  not  public  displays  of 
this  sort,  Biddle  thought  it  cowardly  to  re- 
fuse the  encounter,  appeared,  therefore,  at 
the  appointed  time  in  Griffin's  meeting- 
house, where  he  found  a  little  crowd  of 
idlers  assembled  to  watch  the  fray.  Some  of 
his  own  most  bitter  enemies  were  present, 
and  among  them  certain  booksellers  whose 
zeal  for  Orthodoxy  had  won  for  them  the 
nickname  of  the  "  beacon-firers. "  Griffin 
fired  the  first  shot  by  solemnly  Inquiring 
"whether  any  one  were  present  who  denied 
that  Christ  were  God  most  high."  Biddle 
replied,  "1  do  deny  it."  Griffin  then  pro- 
ceeded to  show  the  iniquity  of  such  a  denial, 
and  to  defend  his  own  more  righteous  faith ; 
but  he,  "being  put  to  it,"  as  we  are  told, 
"for  want  of  the  true  way  of  argumentizing, 
the  disputation  was  deferred  to  another  dajr. 
Whereupon  Griffin,  being  conscious  to  him- 
self that  he  was  not  able  to  grapple  with 
Biddle,  he  and  his  party  brought  it  to  pass 
that,  upon  report  of  more  blashemies  uttered 
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by  Biddle,  he  was,  by  command  of  Oliver 
the  Protector,  seized  on  the  3d  of  July 
(being  the  day  before  they  were  to  make  an 
end  of  the  disputation),  and  forthwith  com- 
mitted prisoner  to  the  Poultry  Compter." 

And  now  the  pastor  might  sleep  soundly, 
haunted  by  no  evil  dreams  and  forebodings 
of  an  ignominious  defeat  on  the  morrow. 
He  had  done  foolishly  in  calling  out  a  strong 
man  to  the  battle,  and  doubtless  thanked 
God  in  his  prayers  that  he  was  so  well  rid 
of  his  adversary.  But  Cromwell  found  the 
custody  of  this  maligned  heretic  a  little  em- 
barrassing. For  his  own  part,  he  would 
deal  gently  with  erring  brothers  like  Biddle ; 
but  he  had  to  consider  two  powerful  parties, 
— the  Baptists,  who  would  resent  any  sever- 
ity, and  the  Presbyterians,  who  would 
equally  resent  any  leniency.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  seemed  best  to  get  the  cap- 
tive out  of  the  way  of  both;  and  in  the 
autumn  Biddle  was  banished  to  Scilly, 
there  in  the  castle  on  St.  Mary's  isle  to 
watch  the  winter  storms  and  to  ponder  some 
strange  phases  of  religious  life. 

Carlyle  says:  "Oliver  objected,  now  and 
always,  to  any  very  harsh  treatment  of 
Biddle  &  Company,  much  as  he  abhorred 
their  doctrines.  Why  bum  or  brand  or 
otherwise  torment  them,  poor  souls?  They, 
wandering  as  we  all  do,  seeking  for  a  c]por 
of  hope  into  the  eternities,  have,  being 
tempted  of  the  devil,  as  we  all  likewise  are, 
mU%e(l  the  door  of  hope  and  gone  tumbling 
into  dangerous  gulfs, — dangerous,  but  not 
yet  beyond  the  mercy  of  Grod.  Do  not  burn 
them :  they  meant,  some  of  them,  well ;  bear 
visibly,  to  me,  the  scars  of  stern,  true  bat- 
tle against  the  Enemy  of  Man.  Do  not 
burn  them:  lock  them  up,  that  they  may 
not  mislead  others.  On  frugal,  wholesome 
diet  in  Pendennis  Castle  or  Elizabeth  Cas- 
tle in  Jersey,  or  here  in  the  Clink  Prison 
in  London,  they  will  not  cost  you  much, 
and  may  arrive  at  some  composure.  Brand- 
ing and  burning  is  an  ugly  business, — as 
little  of  that  as  you  can  I" 

So  Biddle  was  sent  to  the  lonely  island, 
not  tliat  he  might  "arrive  at  some  compos- 
ure" (for  his  serenity  was  seldom  disturbed), 
byt  that  his  friends  and  enemies  might  keep 
the  peace  awhile.  He,  wandering  day  by  day 
on  the  wild  shore  of  his  Patmos,  "solely 
gave  himself  up  to  the  studying  of  several 
intricate  matters,  and  of  the  various  opin- 


ions concerning  the  beast  in  the  Apocalypse, 
Antichrist,  and  the  personal  reign  of  Christ 
on  earth,  which,  being  digested,  according 
to  his  mind,  he  explained  them  after  his 
return  in  conventicles,  held  every  Sanday 
in  the  afternoon,  before  his  disciples." 

So  far  as  he  knew,  however,  he  was  to  end 
his  days  in  exile,  and  never  dreamed  that 
his  apocalyptic  musings  were  the  forecast  of 
future  sermons.  He  was  not  kept  in  close 
confinement;  and,  by  the  influence  of 
Thomas  Firmin  (one  of  the  philanthropists 
who  have  exemplified  most  brightly  that 
broad  charity  and  unsectarian  benevolence 
to  which  the  rank  and  file  of  Christians  are 
so  slow  to  attain),  the  Protector  was  in- 
duced to  allow  him  a  yearly  pension  of  one 
hundred  crowns  wherewith  to  provide  what 
was  needful  for  his  bodily  existence.  His 
friends,  meanwhile,  did  all  they  could  to 
bring  about  his  return ;  and  in  the  early 
spring  of  the  year  1058  "  several  prime  per- 
sons of  the  anabaptistical  party  remaining  in 
London"  drew  up  a  petition  for  his  recall 
under  the  "Habeas  Corpus  Act."  He  was 
thereupon  summoned  once  more  to  West- 
minster, and  appeared  before  Judge  Colynn, 
by  whom,  since  no  accusation  was  brought 
against  him,  he  was  at  once  discharged. 

Now,  therefore,  he  was  free  to  resume  his 
pastoral  work,  and  he  labored  through  the 
summer  at  the  task  of  establishing  his  little 
church  in  a  more  permanent  form  upon 
congregational  principles.  In  September, 
when  the  Protector  died,  and  his  successor 
called  a  Parliament,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  Presbyterians,  Biddle *s  friends  per- 
suaded him  to  withdraw  for  a  while  into  the 
country.  But  upon  the  dissolution  of  Rich- 
ard Crom weirs  Parliament  he  returned  to 
London;  and  nothing  further  occurred  to 
interrupt  his  work  until  the  Restoration  of 
King  Charles  in  1660.  Charles  abhorred 
nonconformists  and  schismatics  of  all  sorts, 
and  set  himself  to  make  an  end  of  them. 
He  would  have  his  realm  Episcopalian ;  and 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in  1662, 
whereby  every  minister  was  bound  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  whole  contents  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  was  a  "root  and  branch"  measure 
toward  this  end.  As  a  result  thereof,  2,000 
clergymen  were  deprived  of  their  livings, 
and  the  prospects  of  nonconformity  darkened 
every  day.  In  June  Biddle,  and  those  of 
his  congregation  who  braved  the  civil  power, 
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were  arrested  at  their  meeting,  fined, — the 
leader,  £100,  and  every  hearer,  £20, — and 
thrown  into  prison  until  the  whole  sum 
should  be  paid.  Biddle,  inured  to  prison 
life  as  he  was,  soon  foresaw  that  this  cap- 
tivity was  to  be  his  last.  Never  the  most 
sanitary  of  lodgings,  a  London  gaol  in  the 
hot  days  of  July  was  poisonous ;  and  in  less 
than  five  weeks  its  foulness  brought  on  the 
illness  which  was  to  give  him  his  only  re- 
lease. By  the  kindness  of  the  sheriff,  he 
was  allowed  to  spend  his  last  days  in  more 
healthy  apartments ;  and,  with  this  amelio- 
ration, he  lingered  on  until  September,  then 
died. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  man  who  has  been 
called  the  '<  Father  of  the  English  Unita- 
rians." To  that  title  he  has  no  very  just 
claim ;  for  he  was  not  the  earliest  English 
Unitarian,  he  did  not  call  himself  by  that 
name,  and  his  opinions  were  very  different 
from  those  of  Unitarians  of  the  present 
time.  But  he,  like  Faustus  Socinus  in 
Poland,  was  the  first  to  gather  into  a  little 
church  the  scattered  few  who  thought  as  he 
did ;  and  it  was  among  his  own  disciples  that 
the  name  '<  Unitarian"  originated.  It  was 
not  his  fault  that  he  knew  so  little  of  the 
^'  higher  criticism"  and  the  "liberal  theology" 
of  a  more  enlightened  age.  Biddle  shaped 
for  himself  a  theology  from  what  he  found 
in  the  Bible,  and  his  conceptions  were  often 
small  and  Judaic  as  compared  with  those 
whereunto  science  has  aided  us  in  these 
later  times.  But  he  was  a  brave,  true  man, 
with  plenty  of  noble  martyr  stuff  in  him, 
who  strove  in  all  earnestness  after  the  truth, 
and  attained  what  Goethe  says  is,  after  all, 
the  essence  of  religion,  reverence.  A  rever- 
ent heart  cannot  but  follow  its  highest  in- 
stincts ;  and  reverence  will  ever  be  our  safe- 
guard against  brag  and  overvaluing  of  our 
own  opinions,  even  when  we  believe  them  to 
be  nearer  the  truth  than  our  neighbors. 

"Irrthum  verlosst  uns  nle:  doch  ziehet  ein 

hoher  Bediirfniss 
Immer  den  strebenden  Geist  leise  zur  Wahr- 

heit  hinan. " 

— Goethe, 

In  tracing  the  history  of  Unitarianism  or 
Free  Christianity  in  England,  the  earliest 
shining  name  we  find  is  that  of  John 
Biddle.  The  next  is  Theophilus  Lindsey. 
The  third  is  Joseph  Priestley. 

K.  M.  w. 
Bristol,  England. 


THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  SHORE, 


AN  ALLEOOBT. 

Two  simple-minded  men,  who  had  dwelt 
all  their  lives  in  a  country  far  inland,  at 
last  undertook  a  long  Journey  together. 
This  happened  many  ages  ago,  when  there 
were  no  such  things  as  printed  books  or  vil- 
lage schools,  and  when  the  people  in  iso- 
lated districts  saw  no  travellers,  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  great  world  beyond  the  hills 
which  closed  their  horizon. 

Wolfgang  and  Athelstane — so  our  pilgrims 
were  called— walked  on  over  downs  and 
heaths,  and  through  the  vast  forests  of  oak 
which  then  overspread  the  land,  till  at  last, 
after  a  night *s  toilsome  march,  they  came, 
in  the  early  dawn,  to  a  spot  which  seemed 
to  them  the  strangest  they  had  ever  visited. 
Walls  of  rock  shut  out  any  distant  view ; 
but  immediately  before  them,  on  a  gentle 
declivity,  there  stood  a  structure,  much 
larger  than  the  humble  cottages  which  Wolf- 
gang and  Athelstane  had  inhabited,  and  of 
a  singularly  different  form.  Instead  of  a 
pointed  roof  of  thatch  or  tiles,  there  was, 
on  the  top,  a  fiat  floor  of  boards ;  while  be- 
neath, where  there  should  have  been  a  solid, 
square  foundation,  there  was  a  long,  thin 
wedge,  almost  like  a  roof  which  had  been 
reiwrsed  and  turned  downward.  Also, 
through  the  floor  rose  up  two  long,  slender, 
tree-like  erections,  with  all  the  branches 
carefully  smoothed  away.  Cross-bars  were 
slung  on  these  poles,  and  ropes  connected 
them  together;'  while  a  great  roll  of  coarse 
woven  stuff,  like  sackcloth,  lay  folded  up 
beside  them.  At  one  end,  and  outside  of 
the  wooden  structure,  hung  a  huge  beam, 
standing,  as  It  seemed,  in  some  unaccount- 
able relation  to  the  rest  of  the  fabric,  and 
connected  with  it  by  machinery  passing  into 
the  interior.  All  these  singular  things  were 
slowly  and  carefully  noted  by  our  two  hum- 
ble travellers,  as  they  walked  round  the 
wooden  building  in  the  morning  twilight. 
No  one  was  near  who  could  afford  them  an 
explanation  of  the  use  or  purpose  of  what 
they  saw,  and  their  doubts  and  wonder  grew 
every  moment. 

"What    can    it    mean?"  said   Wolfgang. 
"What    did    the    builder^whoever   he  can 
.  have   been — intend  by  such   a  mansion  as 
this?" 

"It  is  clear  enough, "answered  Athelstane, 
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thoughtfully,  "that  it  is  the  work  of  some 
very  ingenious  hands.  How  soundly  and 
skilfully  it  is  all  fitted  together!" 

"True,"  replied  his  comrade;  "and  yet 
ought  we  to  say  it  is  well  made  before  we 
can  tell  for  what  purpose  it  is  constructed? 
To  me  it  seems  that  our  own  old  huts  of 
wattled  willow  and  turf  were,  after  all,  of  a 
better  shape  for  a  house  to  stand  on  the 
ground. " 

"Do  you  think  this  is  a  house,  only  a 
house?"  said  Athelstane,  suddenly  look- 
ing up. 

"Well,  if  it  be  not  a  house,  what  else 
can  it  be?"  said  Wolfgang.  "  Let  us  try  to 
look  inside  of  it,  and  examine  it  more 
closely. " 

The  two  men  soon  contrived  to  enter  the 
edifice  which  so  puzzled  them,  and  presently 
Wolfgang  exclaimed  triumphantly : — 

"See!  there  can  be  no  question  more  on 
the  matter.  This  is  only  a  house.  Here 
are  seats  and  tables  for  men  to  sit  at,  and 
beds  for  them  to  sleep  in ;  and  here  is  a  fire- 
place, and  a  great  iron  pot  to  cook  food. 
Now  you  can  have  no  hesitation.  It  is  just 
a  wooden  house,  and  rather  stupidly 
planned. " 

"I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Athelstane,  "that 
it  is  intended  for  a  habitation ;  but  is  it  not 
inexplicable  that  a  builder  who  can  wosk  so 
cleverly  should  construct  it  so  unsuitably  for 
a  common  house?  Why  is  it  not  made  to 
stand  squarely  and  steadily  on  the  ground? 
What  is  the  sense  of  these  long,  soaring 
poles  standing  up  through  the  middle,  with 
the  coils  of  ropes  and  bales  of  sacking? 
And  this?  This  is  the  most  mysterious 
thing  of  all,"  said  Athelstane,  placing  his 
hand  on  a  wheel  which  instantly  stirred  the 
great  beam  at  the  back. 

"They  are  strange,  certainly,"  replied 
Wolfgang,  — "very  strange  and  useless 
things,  I  should  say,  about  a  house  which 
would  be  much  more  comfortable  and  an- 
swer its  purpose  better  without  them.  I 
cannot  agree  with  you  that  the  builder  was 
really  a  clever  man  or  knew  what  he  was 
about,  else  he  would  never  have  erected 
those  poles  or  made  that  senseless,  upside- 
down  roof  instead  of  a  foundation,  or, 
above  all,  have  constructed  that  totally  un- 
meaning apparatus  behind  the  whole  struct- 


ure. 


}) 


"  I  differ  from  you, "  said  Athelstane,  after 


some  moments  more  of  reflection.  "  I  think 
it  is  we  who  are  not  clever  or  ingenioiis, 
and  who  cannot  find  out  what  the  carpenter 
who  made  this  building  intends  to  do  with 
it.  I  do  not  believe  that  singular  form 
beneath  (so  little  fit  for  a  building  only 
intended  for  a  house),  nor  those  poles  and 
ropes  and  vast  sheets  of  woven  stuff,  nor 
yet  that  mysterious  great  beam,  were  all 
added  to  a  mere  house  for  nothing,  for  no 
purpose  whatever.  I  think,  Wolfgang," — 
and  Athelstane  laid  his  hand  on  his  friend" 
arm  earnestly, — "I  think  what  we  are  look- 
ing at  is  something  more  than  a  house.  I 
think  it  is  not  intended  to  stand  alwajfs 
where  we  see  i<." 

"You  are  dreaming,  Athelstane,"  said 
Wolfgang,  with  a  short  laugh.  "  Whei«  on 
earth  should  a  house  go  if  it  is  not  to  stand 
always  where  it  is  built?  Who  would  want 
to  move  such  a  structure  as  this?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  Athelstane,  hum- 
bly. "I  do  not  profess  to  understand  the 
mystery  of  it:  only  I  see  that  the  master 
carpenter  who  built  it  must  have  been  a  very 
great  carpenter  indeed ;  and  I  cannot  believe 
that  he  has  made  all  these  things  in  vain  or 
for  no  important  purpose.  If  he  wanted 
only  a  house,  why  did  he  not  simply  build 
a  house,  standing  fiat  on  the  ground,  and 
with  no  shafts  piercing  the  air,  and  no  vast 
guiding  beam  at  the  back?  Trust  me, 
Friend  Wolfgang,  this  is  something  more 
than  the  common  abode  of  which  alone  you 
seem  able  to  think." 

While  the  two  simple-minded  men  yet 
talked  together,  the  sun  had  risen,  and  there 
was  a  sound  of  many  waters  and  of  rising 
waves.  And  through  an  opening  in  the 
rocks,  which  the  travellers  had  not  per- 
ceived in  the  twilight,  the  great  ocean  be- 
came revealed  to  their  eyes.  Higher  and 
higher  rose  the  tide,  till  it  almost  reached 
where  the  strange  wooden  building  still  lay 
motionless;  and  the  travellers  retreated  a 
little  up  the  shore,  and  stood,  awe-struck  and 
breathless,  watching  what  might  happen. 
Then  down  from  the  cliif  above  ran  a  band 
of  mariners,  and  leaped  on  board  the  vessel, 
and  hauled  in  the  anchor;  and  presently 
the  waves  lifted  up  the  ship,  and  she  floated 
bravely  on  the  waters.  Very  soon  the  mar- 
iners set  the  sails,  which  had  lain  idly  on 
the  deck,  the  pilot  placed  his  hand  on  the 
rudder,   and  guided  the  noble  barque,  and 
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she  was  borne  by  the  winds  of  heayen  far 
off  beyond  the  uttermost  ken  of  the  two  poor 
travellers  upon  the  shore. 

Then,  after  a  time,  Wolfgang  turned  to 
his  companion,  and  said:  '' Athelstane,  you 
spoke  truth.  Yon  House-of-the-Sea  was 
made,  as  you  foresaw,  for  other  use  than  to 
stand  upon  the  ground.  It  was  planned  for 
a  different  element, — the  free  world  of 
waters ;  and  now  we  see  what  was  the  pur- 
port of  so  many  things  which  before  seemed 
to  us  useless, — the  keel,  the  masts,  the  sails, 
the  marvellous  and  mysterious  rudder.  Ho^ 
wonderful  it  is  I  How  wise  and  far-seeing 
the  great  carpenter  who  made  the  ship  I" 

As  Wolfgang  spoke,  Athelstane  lifted  his 
head,  which  had  drooped  in  heavy  thought, 
and  he  saw  the  wide  ocean  leaping  in  the 
morning  light  stretched  out  before  him,  and 
the  new-risen  sun  smote  his  face  with  glory. 
And  Athelstane  laid  his  hand  on  Wolfgang* s 
arm,  and  spoke  as  his  friend  had  never 
heard  him  speak  before;  for  it  was  as  a 
man  in  whose  soul  a  great  new  thought  had 
sprung  to  life:  "Ay,  Wolfgang,  ay  I"  he 
said;  "but,  if  that  marvellous  work  of 
human  hands  was  not  made  only  for  earth, 
do  you  think  we  were  made  for  nothing 
better  than  the  life  which  now  we  lead, — to 
eat  and  drink  and  marry  and  toil  and  sleep 
and  die  and  be  forgotten?  Are  not  loe,  loo, 
O  Wolfgang,  made  for  other  things  than 
these?  Are  we  not  fitted  for  some  other  ele- 
ment than  that  in  which  now  we  have  our 
being,  some  other  existence  than  that  which 
yet  we  lead?  If  we  were  intended  only  to 
live  our  few  years  of  animal  life  on  earth 
and  then  perish,  why  were  we  given  minds 
to  plough  the  seas  of  thought  and  aspirations 
to  point  to  heaven  and  love  to  swell  beneath 
the  breath  of  affection  and  conscience  to 
guide  us  on  our  way  as  the  pilot  lays  on  it 
his  mighty  hand?  O  Wolfgang  I  we  could 
perceive  that  the  ship  was  intended  to  float 
on  the  great  ocean  which  we  had  never  be- 
held. Can  we  not  see  that  we  and  all  our 
race  are  made  to  live  in  a  world  yet  unseen, 
— wider,  freer,  grander,  a  thousand  times, 
than  earth, — a  world  which  we  shall  enter 
whensoever  the  tide  of  death  shall  lift  us 
up  and  bear  us  away? " — Frances  Power 
Cobbe,  from  "The  Peak  in  Darien,^* 
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AK  ADDRESS    DBLIVBBED    BEFORE  THE 
UNITARIAN  CLUB  OF  BOSTON. 


It  is  not  the  goal,  but  the  course,  which 
makes  us  happy. — Jean  Paul  Richter. 


In  this  ago,  which  in  regard  to  many 
things  is  so  blaai  and  so  uncannily  wise,  it 
is  an  interesting  and  even  curious  fact  that 
many  who  are  among  the  wisest,  the  most 
learned,  and  the  best  of  their  generation 
believe  that  a  man  who  lived  some  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago  was  in  some  sort  God, 
and  that  this  man  now,  in  some  sense,  sits 
on  the  throne  of  the  universe.  This  belief, 
existing  to-day  in  some  simple  or  in  some 
transfigured  fashion,  binds  us  to  the  childhood 
of  our  race,  and  forms  a  moment  so  impor- 
tant in  the  history  of  religion  that  it  may 
well  occupy  our  thoughts  this  evening. 

The  development  of  human  thought  has 
been  to  a  large  extent  a  process  of  construc- 
tion and  destruction.  The  history  of  human 
systems  has  been  like  that  of  the  organisms 
that  have  covered  the  earth.  These  are  de- 
veloped as  if  Nature  had  set  her  heart  on 
their  accomplishment ;  but,  so  soon  as  they 
have  reached  their  fall  perfection,  the  proc- 
ess of  decay  sets  in,  and  in  time  the  organ- 
ism which  had  been  built  up  with  such  ap- 
parent care  has  ceased  to  be.  Thus  systems 
of  philosophy,  of  theology,  of  political  com- 
binations, reach  their  full  completeness,  for 
the  most  part,  only  to  pass  away  and  to  give 
place  to  others.  A  large  part  of  the  labor 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth  consists  in  clearing 
away  the  results  of  former  thinking.  If  it 
were  not  for  this,  a  large  part  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  theologian  and  of  the  philosopher 
would  be  gone. 

What  I  have  said  needs  to  be  taken  with 
certain  qualifications.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  system  of  thought  has 
passed  away,  leaving  no  positive  result. 
Our  forests  absorb  into  their  life  the  remains 
of  a  former  vegetation.  So  our  thought 
to-day  is  not  what  it  would  liave  been  if  the 
older  forms  of  thought  which  we  regard  as 
obsolete  or  as  obsolescent  had  not  been.  In- 
deed, the  older  systems  bore  in  themselves 
the  germs  of  the  systems  that  were  to  come. 
The  development  of  systems  of  thought 
from  one  another  differs  in  one  respect  from 
that  of  the  organisms  of  the  outer  world. 
These  latter  produce  seeds  which  shall  re- 
produce the  forms  from  which  they  sprang. 
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The  organisms  of  thought,  on  the  other  hand, 
hear  seeds  that  shall  develop  into  organisms 
very  different  from  the  parent  stock. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  notice  that 
there  are  forms  of  thought  which  do  not 
pass  away.  They  may,  indeed,  at  times 
claim  too  much  for  themselves,  and  may 
tend  to  crowd  out  or  to  overlook  certain 
fundamental  aspects  of  truth.  But,  on  the 
whole,  their  movement  has  been  an  advance, 
and  their  mistakes  have  been  rather  on  the 
side  of  their  negations  than  of  their  affirma- 
tions. These  are  scientific  thought,  so  far 
as  the  outward  world  is  concerned,  and  what 
may  be  called  humanitarian  thought,  so  far 
as  theology  is  concerned. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  in  the  later  his- 
tory of  human  thinking  the  steady  develop- 
ment of  thesQ  tendencies.  It  is  these  which 
have  to  a  very  large  extent  caused  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  older  theological  systems. 
It  is  interesting  to  watch  these  systems 
to-day,  as  they  are  affected  by  the  influence 
of  the  modem  world.  It  Is  interesting  to 
see  the  contortions  which  they  undergo 
while  attempting  to  adapt  themselves  to 
their  new  environment.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  their  substance  by  degrees  becoming  dis- 
sipated into  something  not  more  solid  than 
mist,  so  that  they  remain  vast  or  shadowy 
forms,  through  which  something  of  the  sun- 
shine may  pass.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
them  claim  citizenship  in  the  modem  world 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  really  what 
they  appear.  In  regard  to  them,  the  puzzle 
of  the  ancient  patriarch  is  reversed.  The 
voice  may  be  harsh  or  stern,  like  that  of 
Esau,  while  the  hand  is  often  soft  and 
gentle,  like  that  of  Jacob. 

The  subject  upon  which  I  have  been 
asked  to  speak  this  evening  is  in  illustration 
of  all  that  I  have  said.  I  have  been  asked 
to  speak  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  person 
of  Christ.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
gigantic  speculations  of  the  older  church, 
this  question  would  not  have  been  raised. 
It  is  because  the  church  has  insisted  that  he 
was  God  that  I  have  occasion  to  come  here 
this  evening  and  say  that  he  was  a  man. 
At  the  same  time  in  this  case,  as  in  so 
many  others,  we  have  not  merely  to  unsay 
what  has  been  said.  We  have  not  merely  to 
sweep  away  the  results  of  past  thinking, 
and  leave  the  ground  clear  as  if  they  had 
i^ot  been.  Least  of  all  have  we  to  speak 
flippantly  of  the  speculation  of  the  past,  as 


if  it  had  been  foolishness.  The  church  has 
not  striven  all  these  centuries  in  Tain. 
These  centuries  of  the  history  of  the  church 
have  not  been  filled  merely  with  fantastic 
dreams,  from  which  the  light  of  these  mod- 
em days  brings  an  awakening.  Even  in 
regard  to  the  theme  that  is  before  as,  the 
church  has  had  the  vision  of  a  truth  that  is 
fundamental  and  essential,  even  though  the 
vision  was  a  partial  one.  It  was  a  glimpse, 
a  flash  like  that  which  greeted  Saint  Paul 
on  his  way  to  Damascus, — a  flash  that  was 
blinding,  but  was  at  the  same  time  revealing. 

Let  us  now  look  very  briefly  at  the  cir- 
cumstances that  led  to  the  raising  of  Christ 
to  the  Godhead,  and  then  ask  what  remains 
to  us  as  the  result  of  this  exaltation^  when 
he  stands  before  the  world  once  more  in  the 
fashion  of  a  man. 

It  is  not  possible  to  doubt  that  Jesus 
began  his  career  as  a  disciple  of  John. 
He  was  baptized  by  John.  He  took  up 
the  cry  of  John,  *' Behold  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand!"  As  he  gathered 
about  himself  disciples  of  his  own,  he  sent 
them  out  with  the  same  cry  upon  their  lips. 
In  time,  however,  the  disciple  became 
greater  than  his  Master. 

The  first  thing  which  separated  Jesus 
from  John,  and  in  some  degree  from  other 
men,  was  the  miraculous  power  that  he  was 
believed  to  possess.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  mythical  character  of  much 
that  is  related  in  the  Gospels,  the  testimony 
of  Paul  would  show  that  the  recognition  of 
this  power  must  have  been  contemporaneous 
with  his  life.  Paul  speaks  of  miracles  as 
the  sign  of  an  apostle.  This  shows  that  he 
and  the  other  apostles  performed  acts  which 
they  believed  to  be  miraculous.  They  per- 
formed them  in  the  name  of  Christ,  which 
implies  that  the  apostles,  the  companions  of 
Jesus,  believed  that  he  had  still  greater 
powers  of  a  like  kind. 

While  the  thought  of  Christ  as  possess- 
ing such  powers  as  were  thus  supposed  did 
much  to  distinguish  him  among  men,  they 
did  nothing  to  separate  him  from  men. 
Among  the  Jews  it  was  not  believed  that, 
in  order  to  be  a  worker  of  miracles,  one 
must  cease  to  be  a  man.  Moses  and  Elijah 
and  other  leaders  and  prophets  of  which 
the  Jewish  nation  was  proud  were  believed 
to  have  been  miracle- workers;  but  they 
were,  none  the  less,  believed  to  be  men. 
Nicodemus,  in  the  story  of  his  visit  to  Jesus, 
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ezpre»sed  what  was  the  common  notion  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  "No  man,"  he  said, 
*'  conld  do  the  works  that  thoa  doest  except 
God  be  with  him."  Simply,  then,  as  a 
worker  of  miracles,  Christ  remained  purely 
hnman. 

Even  the  great  miracle  of  the  resurrection, 
which  the  disciples  accepted  so  enthusias- 
tically, did  not  necessarily  imply  that  Jesus 
was  of  a  nature  different  from  that  of  other 
men.     Paul   believed   that   he  himself  had 
seen  the  risen  and  glorified  Christ.     He  took 
particular  pains  to  inquire  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  believed  that  he 
had  appeared  to  them.     It  is  from  this  tes- 
timony of  Saint  Paul  as  to  the  result  of  his 
inquiries  that  we  must  start,  and  not  from 
the  more  picturesque  details  of  the  Grospel. 
Unquestionably,  this  belief  in  his  reappear- 
ance after  death  did  much  to  change  the 
thoughts  of  the  disciples  in  regard  to  Christ. 
I   repeat,   however,   that    this  was  nothing 
which   necessarily   touched    his    humanity. 
Elijah,  as  the  Jews  believed,  had  been  car- 
ried to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire.     More- 
over, the  Jews  believed  in  a  general  resur- 
rection.    Christ  was  the  first-fruits,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  glorious  end.     Leaving  the 
thought  of  the  early  disciples,  even  in  our 
own  day  many  believe  that  their  friends  in 
the  other  world  have  manifested  themselves 
to  them ;  but  this  does  not  imply  that  their 
friends,  when  living  upon  the  earth,  were 
not  men  and  women  like  others. 

Even  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  did  not 
to  the  Jews  necessarily  imply  that  he  was  su- 
perhuman. They  believed  in  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  the  Messiah ;  but  they  also  believed 
in  the  pre-existence  of  the  spirits  of  all 
men.  Especially  did  they  emphasize  his 
ideal  pre-existence  in  the  eternal  councils  of 
the  Most  High.  They  did  not,  however, 
regard  him  as  in  his  nature  superhuman. 
One  other  circumstance,  which  quite 
early  became  part  of  the  story  of  Jesus,  did 
imply  that  he  was  not  strictly  human. 
This  was  the  idea  of  his  supematoral  birth. 
This  by  itself  would  put  him  into  a  cate- 
gory different  from  that  of  ordinary  men. 
Parthenogenesis  is  something  wholly  foreign 
to  humanity.  This  aspect  of  the  case,  how- 
ever, is  not  an  obvious  one.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  the  Gospels  in  which  the 
story  of  the  supernatural  birth  is  found 
take  a  view  of  the  nature  of  Jesus  that  is 
much  more  humanitarian  than  that  of  some 
other  parts  of  the  New  Testament.     The  de- 


velopment of  this  story  of  the  supernatural 
birth  is  interesting  as  illustrating  the  forma- 
tion and  growth  of  myth.  As  was  just 
stated,  at  the  time  when  most  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  were  written  it  had 
not  been  generally  accepted,  even  if  it  had 
been  already  formed.  Paul,  with  his  lofty 
ideas  of  the  pre-existent  exaltation  of 
Christ,  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  the 
supernatural  birth,  though  this  would  have 
fitted  most  admirably  into  the  general 
framework  of  his  thought.  The  Fourth 
Gospel,  with  its  lofty  notion  of  the  hero 
of  the  story,  seems  to  know  nothing  of  this. 
Further,  the  two  Gospels  that  relate  it  do 
this  under  different  forms.  These  are  not 
mutually  exclusive,  it  is  true,  but  are  wholly 
independent  one  of  the  other.  The  beauty 
of  these  stories,  as  well  as  the  vividness  and 
particularity  of  the  narration,  may  show  us 
how  little  these  can  be  accepted  as  criteria 
of  truth. 

But,  though  the  miracles,  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  the  Messiahship  did  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  Jesus  was  not  in  his  nat- 
ure like  other  men,  yet  their  combined 
effect  might,  not  unnaturally,  be  to  lead  to 
the  ascription  of  a  superhuman  dignity  to 
him.  Especially  would  the  splendor  of  the 
manifestation  of  himself  after  death  lead  to 
this.  According  to  the  story  in  the  book  of 
Acts,  Stephen  saw  him  seated  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  When  he  appeared  to  Paul, 
Paul  was  smitten  blind  by  the  glory.  Doubt- 
less this  exaltation,  in  which  he  seemed  to 
take  as  his  right  the  loftiest  place  in  the 
celestial  world,  a  place  second  only  to  that 
of  God  himself,  contributed  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  the  thought  of  his  pre-existent 
glory.  Further  than  this,  the  thought  that 
had  been  reached  by  one  line  of  Jewish 
speculation  had  prepared  a  form  which 
needed  only  to  be  filled  in  with  a  living 
personality,  like  that  of  the  glorified  Christ, 
in  order  to  become  an  active  power  in  the 
thought  of  man.  This  was  the  so-called 
Logos  doctrine  as  developed  in  Alexandria, 
in  which  the  "Word"  of  God  was  regarded 
as  occupying  a  position  like  that  ascribed  to 
Christ. 

Though  certain  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment thus  exalted  Jesus,  the  New  Testa- 
ment nowhere  deifies  him.  He  was  a  demi- 
god, but  not  yet  God.  To  Paul  he  was 
pre-existent, — the  first  created,  the  power  by 
which  the  creation  of  the  world  had  been 
accomplished,  the  supreme  arbiter  of  earthly 
history ;  but  he  was  never  God.     One  of  his 
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loftiest  utterances  in  regard  to  Christ  affirms 
that "  then  shall  the  Son  himself  be  subject  to 
the  Father,  that  God  may  be  all  and  in  all." 
Emerson  somewhere  speaks  of  this  passage 
as  'Hhat  brave  text  of  Saint  Paul."  It 
sounds  brave  in  the  face  of  modern  Ortho- 
doxy. We  wonder  how  it  can  be  read  over 
and  over,  as  It  has  been  in  the  service  of  the 
church,  without  rousing  doubt  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  creed.  With  Paul,  however,  it 
was  brave  in  its  ascriptions  of  lofty  dignity 
rather  than  in  this  qualification;  for  Christ 
had  not  yet  been  deified. 

To  his  deification  there  was  but  a  single 
step,  though  this  was  not  accomplished 
without  difficulty.  There  was  to  be  the 
great  struggle  between  Arius  and  Athana- 
si  us.  Arius  held  strictly  to  the  teachings 
of  Saint  Paul ;  but  the  doctrine  of  Athanasius 
was  more  in  accord  with  the  tendency  of 
the  time,  and  after  desperate  struggle  be- 
came adopted  as  the  creed  of  the  church. 
Perhaps  this  is  not  to  be  regretted.  So 
good  a  Unitarian  as  Dr.  Hedge  used  to 
insist  that  the  sympathies  of  the  Unitarian 
should  be  with  Athanasius  rather  than  with 
Arius,  even  though  Arius  was,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  a  Unitarian.  With  Atha- 
nasius Christ  was  both  God  and  man.  With 
Arius  he  was  neither  God  nor  man.  He  was 
created  to  be  the  Creator.  There  is  thus  no 
point  at  which  he  touches  humanity.  The 
thought  of  the  God-man  as  held  by  Athana- 
sius might  be  the  germ  of  a  truer  concep- 
tion of  God  and  a  loftier  conception  of  man. 
In  fact,  however,  so  far  as  Unitarianism  is 
concerned,  the  humanitarian  view  of  Christ 
has  been,  for  the  most  part,  historically 
reached  by  the  way  of  Arianism.  The  ear- 
lier Unitarians  tended  to  Arianism  less 
through  tradition  from  the  original  Arian 
movement  than  because  their  study  of  the 
Kew  Testament  led  to  similar  views.  The 
position  thus  taken  might  therefore  be  more 
properly  called  Paulinism  than  Arianism. 
It  is  the  conception  of  the  pre-existent 
Christ  stooping  from  glory  for  the  salvation 
of  men.  The  humanitarianism  toward  which 
the  later  orthodox  church  has  been  tending 
has  been,  on  the  other  hand,  developed  from 
the  Athanasian  standpoint.  While  the  Uni- 
tarian movement  was  thus  largely  the  result 
of  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
progressive  tendencies  in  the  later  Orthodoxy 
have  been  the  result  of  a  regular  historical 
development  from  the  Athanasian  standpoint 
that  Christ  was  both  "  perfect  man  and  per- 
fect God." 


Let  us  now  look  at  what  was  implied  by 
the  deification  of  Christ  and  what  remains 
when  we  return  to  the  thought  of  his  hu- 
manity. Has  this  exaltation  of  Christ  to 
the  throne  of  the  universe  been  merely  a 
passing  episode  in  Christian  history,  merely 
the  result  of  the  play  of  a  devout  imag:ina- 
tion?  or  has  it  been  in  any  degree  an  impor- 
tant moment  in  the  development  of  Chris- 
tian thought? 

The  forms    under  which  men   have    rec- 
ognized and   worshipped   the  divinity  have 
varied  with  different  times  and  with  differ- 
ent   nations.      On    the    whole,    the    move- 
ment   has    been    a    progressive  one.      The 
lower   races  have  found    their  divinity   in 
stocks  and  stones,  in  animals,  and  in    the 
more  imposing  objects  of  nature,  or  in  the 
still  living  spirits  of  the  dead.     An3rthing 
quaint  and  odd  might  be  made  a  fetich  and 
regarded' as  a  helpful  though  minor  divinity. 
It  was  a  great  gain  when  more  highly  devel- 
oped races  represented  their  divinities  under 
the  forms  of  men,  when  the  heroes  of  the 
world  received  after  their  death  an  homage 
due  to  them  as  demigods,    and   when    the 
powers  of  nature,  abstracted  from  the  objects 
of  their  direct  manifestation,  were  thought 
of  under  the  human  form.     This  introduced 
a   certain  large  and  free  element  into  the 
thought  of  these  divinities.    Apollo  was  not 
merely  the  sun :  he  was  a  deity  that  had  his 
own  realm,  which  included  whole  classes  of 
facts,    while  his   association   with  the  sun 
simply  added  a  certain  majesty  and  glory  to 
him.      The   human    type    thus    introduced 
into  divinity  the  idea  of  spirit.     It  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  thought  and  conscious 
feeling  are  nobler  and  more  divine  than  any- 
thing which  the   lower  world  can  offer, — 
nobler   and  more  divine,   not  merely   than 
stock  and  stone,  not  merely  than  bird  and 
beast  and  reptile,  but  nobler  than  the  sweep 
of  the  ocean  or  the  majesty  of  the  heavens. 
It  was  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
conscious  spirit  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
beauties  and  sublimities  of  nature. 

The  type  of  humanity  thus  exalted  was 
crude.  It  had,  with  some  of  the  glories,  all 
the  infirmities  of  human  nature.  The  celes- 
tial minds  possessed  the  weaknesses  and  the 
faults  of  human  minds.  Selfishness,  anger, 
jealousy,  and  earthly  passion  gave  not  only 
a  human  interest  to  the  celestial  life,  but 
sometimes  degraded  it  below  what  would 
have  been  considered  decent  upon  the  earth. 
From  this  exaltation  of  humanity  into  the 
heavens,  the  Greek  and  Roman  world  was- 
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moving  to  a  yet  loftier  conception.  There 
had  dawned  upon  the  thought  of  philosopher 
and  sage  the  idea  of  the  one  divinity  which 
manifests  itself  in  all  the  varied  forms  of 
the  universe.  This  divine  unity  was  ab- 
stracted from  the  many  divinities  who  were 
themselves  formed  after  the  type  of  men  and 
women  exalted  thoagh  not  yet  purified.  Al- 
ready the  name  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter  had  been 
applied  to  this  sublime  conception.  How- 
ever it  may  have  been  to  philosopher  and 
sage,  to  the  popular  mind  these  names 
would  long  carry  associations  that  were  de- 
basing. If  the  philosophical  divinity  could 
be  accepted  by  the  common  people,  it  must 
have  been  either  something  abstract  or  some- 
thing to  which  still  clung  associations  from 
the  old  mythologies. 

Greece  and  Rome  were  not  ready  for  this 
highest  step.  On  the  other  hand,  the  He- 
brew people  had  early  reached  the  thought 
of  a  single  divinity,  in  whom  intellect  and 
will,  these  human  qualities,  had  been  dei- 
fied. This  thought,  however,  was  also 
marred  by  associations  connected  with  its 
earlier  development.  The  Jehovah  of  the 
Old  Testament  had  been,  at  first,  a  tribal 
divinity,  and  thus  narrowed  to  the  limits 
and  marred  by  the  prejudices  of  the  tribe. 
Moreover  he  was  at  best  a  distant  divinity, 
over  against  the  world,  ruling  it  from  afar. 
Thus,  though  the  holiness  which  had  all 
along  been  ascribed  to  him  had  gained  new 
meaning  with  the  development  of  ethical 
ideals  among  the  Jewish  people,  yet  there 
was  still  a  separation  between  him  and  his 
worshippers.  Thus,  while  the  Grecian  di- 
vinities, even  that  loftiest  divinity  of  phil- 
osophic thought,  lacked  the  definite  holiness 
of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  the  Jewish  divinity 
lacked  something  of  the  nearness  and,  if  I 
may  so  say,  the  genial  humanity  of  the 
Greek  Pantheon. 

With  the  deification  of  Jesus  the  last 
and  highest  degree  in  the  exaltation  of  man 
and  in  the  human  ization  of  God  was  reached. 
Strength  and  courage  had  been  thus  elevated. 
Heroes,  founders,  lawgivers,  tyrants,  and 
benefactors  had  been  raised  to  the  ranks  of 
the  gods  or  of  the  demigods.  Here,  at  last, 
was  the  very  ideal  of  humanity  lifted  to  the 
heavens.  Goodness,  purity,  love,  were  wor- 
shipped as  divine.  If  Jesus,  coming  into 
the  world,  had  proclaimed  God  to  man,  ex- 
alted above  the  world,  he  had  raised  what 
was  best  and  tenderest  and  noblest  in  hu- 
manity, and  had  given  it  place  in  the  God- 
head.     Thus,   as  I  have  already  said,   the 


process  of  deification  had  reached  its  natural 
end.  First  the  simple  objects  of  nature, 
then  the  laws  of  nature,  then  man,  and  then 
the  loftiest  manhood  had  furnished  to  men 
the  material  for  their  thought  of  the  God. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  worship 
of  Jesus  differs  from  the  earlier  or  cruder 
forms  of  hero-worship  with  which  it  may 
naturally  be  confounded.  It  differs  from 
these  in  that  it  is  worship  of  what  is 
worshipful.  Different  forms  of  worship  differ 
from  one  another  according  as  the  worship 
is  downward  or  upward.  So  far  as  the 
divinities  of  Olympus  were  served  in  any- 
thing like  their  popular  and  mythical  aspect, 
it  was  to  a  large  extent  a  worship  down- 
ward. It  has  been  already  said  that  the 
standard  of  morality  on  Olympus  was  lower 
than  that  which  prevailed  among  men.  In 
some  cases,  the  worship  was  partly  upward 
and  partly  downward.  So  far  as  the  deities 
represented  merely  the  forces  of  nature,  they 
possessed  little,  if  any,  moral  quality;  and 
the  worship  was,  for  the  most  part,  ethically 
indifferent.  In  the  worship  of  Jesus  the  look 
was  wholly  upward.  It  was  the  pure  eth- 
ical or  spiritual  ideal  toward  which  the  gaze 
of  the  worshipper  was  turned. 

These  statements,  so  far  as  the  develop- 
ment of  Ghristolatry  was  concerned,  need 
some  qualification.  The  Christ  exalted  to 
the  Godhead  did  not  always  retain  the  full 
beauty  of  his  personality.  In  Michel 
Angelo's  painting  of  *^The  Last  Judgment," 
Christ  is  pictured  as  the  Judge.  It  is  a 
wrathful  form,  not  only  without  compassion, 
but  without  dignity.  It  bears  no  mark  of 
its  earthly  original.  This  represents  the 
thought  that  has  been  often  held  of  the 
Christ- God.  It  was  this  thought  that  led 
to  the  exaltation  of  Mary,  to  add  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  divinity  the  humane  traits 
which  the  human  God  had  lost.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  worship  of  Jesus  has  been  that  of 
the  purest  ideal  which  the  thought  of  man 
could  frame.  This  could  be  illustrated  by 
the  somewhat  curious  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Marti neau  that  a  union  between  orthodox 
and  Unitarian  could  be  formed  upon  the 
basis  of  a  common  worship.  It  only  needs 
to  be  recognized,  according  to  this  plan, 
that  the  Father  who  is  worshipped  by  the 
Unitarian  is  the  same  divinity  which  the 
orthodox  worship  under  the  title  of  the  Son. 
There  is  something  a  little  fantastic  in  the 
idea  that  unity  could  be  established  upon 
this  basis ;  but,  none  the  less,  it  represents 
very  truly  the  real  nature,  and,  I  may  add, 
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in  part  the*  real  source  of  the  conception 
of  God,  which  is  held  by  the  Unitarian. 
Jesus,  made  by  some  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  a  demigod,  made  by  those 
who  came  after  them  God,  introduced  into 
the  conception  of  deity  the  loftiest  qualities 
of  humanity,  enlarged  to  the  vastness  of  the 
divine  beicg.  Then,  as  Jesus  is  restored 
again  to  his  proper  humanity,  these  qual- 
ities remain.  The  God  is  worshipped  of 
whom  Jesus  spoke,  made  more  real,  more 
warm  and  loving,  and  more  near  by  what 
Jesus  was.  Thus  the  long  process  of  the  dei- 
fication of  the  human  which  culminated  in 
the  deification  of  Jesus  has  reached  its  proper 
limit  and  borne  its  proper  fruit.  Hence- 
forth the  idea  of  God,  detached  from  human 
association  and  human  individualization, 
will  remain  in  its  pure  divinity.  We  might 
without  overmuch  straining  use  in  this  con- 
nection the  words  of  Paul  already  referred 
to :  "  Then  shall  the  Son  also  be  subject  to 
the  Father,  that  God  may  be  all  and  in  all. " 
Was  Christ,  then,  it  is  sometimes  asked, 
mere  man?  The  adjective  "mere"  in  such 
cases  has  often  to  bear  a  weight  of  logical 
implication  that  seems  more  effective  than 
a  formal  argument.  If  we  have  to  make 
a  categorical  answer,  we  say,  ''Yes,  he  was 
mere  man."  But,  as  we  give  the  answer, 
we  feel  the  unfitness  of  the  phrase.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  mere  man.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  mere  anything.  The 
question  so  often  put,  "Is  Jesus,  then,  mere 
man?"  shows  that,  after  all,  it  is  the  thought 
of  man  that  has  been  at  fault.  The  mystery 
rises  before  us  from  another  side.  It  is  not 
the  nature  of  Jesus  alone,  it  is  the  nature 
of  man,  that  we  need  to  strive  to  compre- 
hend. Whatever  historical,  traditional,  or 
exegetical  motives  may  have  led  to  the  deifi- 
cation of  Christ,  the  underlying  motive  has 
been  the  sense  of  the  Godlessness  of  man. 

While  this  sense  of  the  Godlessness  of 
man  has  been  one  great  motive  for  the  deifi- 
cation of  Christ,  at  the  same  time  it  has  in- 
troduced the  greatest  difficulty  into  this  con- 
ception. According  to  the  creeds,  God  is 
on  one  side  and  man  is  on  the  other.  The 
God-man  mediates  between  the  two.  The 
theologians  have  struggled  to  reach  the 
thought  of  this  God-man.  Formula  after 
formula  has  been  constructed  in  vain.  The 
two  elements.  Godhead  and  manhood,  were 
antagonistic:  they  would  not  mingle.  If 
Christ,  the  God-man,  mediated  between  man 
and  God,  what  was  there  to  mediate  between 
he  divine  and  the  human  in  his  own  nat- 


ure?    How  could  these  unlike  elements  form 
a  union  there? 

The  thought  of  the  God-man  is  self -con- 
tradictory until  we  reach  the  idea  that  there 
is  a  certain  divine  force,  or,  at  least,  the 
IKWsibility  of  such  a  divine  force,  in  every 
man.  There  is  a  certain  divine  life  in  the 
world  which  reaches  the  possibility  of  its 
fullest  and  freest  utterance  In  man.  Here 
we  have  something  to  which  the  divine  ele- 
ment in  Jesus  can  attach  itself.  The  thought 
of  the  God-man  becomes  more  easy  to  com- 
prehend. But,  just  as  and  because  it  has 
become  more  easy  to  comprehend,  it  is,  in 
the  technical  and  artificial  form  in  which  it 
has  been  held,  needless. 

The  faith  of  the  Church  has  seen  divinity 
in  one  man  just  as  it  has  seen  sacredness  in 
one  day.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  these 
special  points  of  brightness  have  tended  to 
plunge  all  about  them  into  gloom,  that  the 
divinity  of  one  man  has  tended  to  make  all 
other  men  seem  Godless,  and  that  the  sacred- 
ness of  one  day  has  tended  to  make  all  other 
days  profane.  Looked  at  merely  theoret- 
ically, it  might  seem  that  this  would  be  the 
case.  Practically,  however,  I  think  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  has  worked  otherwise.  I 
do  not  know  that  at  any  time  or  in  any 
place  the  thought  of  manhood  has  been  so 
lofty  that  the  elevation  of  one  has  tended  to 
degrade  the  rest,  or  that  at  any  time  or  in 
any  place  the  week  has  been  so  sacred  that 
a  special  sanctity  attached  to  one  day  has 
made  the  others  profane.  I  think  that  we 
may  be  grateful  to  the  Church  for  keeping 
before  the  hearts  of  man  these  points  of 
brightness,  for  insisting  that  there  Is  a 
divinity  and  a  sanctity  in  the  world,  even 
though  these  are  found  only  at  isolated 
points. 

Moreover,  the  thought  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  like  that  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sab- 
bath, has  not  been  held  merely  for  intel- 
lectual recognition.  Each  of  these  has  bad 
a  certain  aggressive  force.  It  has  been  be- 
lieved that  the  God-man  lived  to  introduce 
a  divine  life  among  men,  to  make  of  other 
souls  dwelling-places  for  the  spirit  of  God: 
and  many  a  life  has  been  made  divine 
through  the  power  of  this  faith,  just  as  the 
Sabbath  was  set  among  the  other  days  to 
give  to  them  also  sacredness.  It  would  be 
a  misfortune  if  the  belief  in  the  divinity  of 
Christ  should  disappear,  if  In  departing  it 
should  leave  no  place  for  divinity  anywhere 
on  the  earth,  just  as  it  would  be  a^  misfort- 
une if  the  belief  in  the  special  sanctity  of 
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the  Sabbath  should  be  given  up,  leaving  no 
belief  in  the  sacredness  ol  any  day.  These 
fonns  of  faith,  however  narrow  they  may 
seem,  will  not  have  done  their  work  nntil 
the  light  of  these  bright  points  has  spread, 
80  that  human  life,  in  all  its  possibilities, 
has  become  glorified  by  it.  Well  would  it 
be  for  us  if,  in  giving  up  the  faith  in  the 
deity  of  Jesus,  we  do  not  lose  our  faith  in 
the  truth  that  was  but  partially  contained  in 
this, — faith  in  the  divine  possibilities  of 
human  life.  Freedom  of  thought  is  a  noble 
thing;  but  earnestness  and  devoutness  of 
life  are  more  precious  than  it. 

Let  us  ask  more  directly,  What  remains 
when  the  thought  of  the  Christ  as  the 
human  God  has  passed  away?  So  far  as  our 
idea  of  God  Is  concerned,  there  remains  the 
thought  of  the  God  of  whom  Jesus  spoke,  of 
whom,  standing  with  his  disciples,  he  said 
reverently,  "  My  Father  and  your  Father,  my 
God  and  your  God,"  of  whom  he  said, 
**Why  callest  thou  me  good?  one  is  good, — 
that  is,  God,"  whose  presence  he  felt  as  he 
did  that  of  the  heaven  above  him  and  of  the 
air  about  him,  to  whom  he  ascribed  the  lof- 
tiest qualities  which  were  suggested  by  his 
own  pure,  loving,  and  holy  spirit,  and  to 
whom  his  strength  and  purity  and  tender- 
ness have  added  for  the  world  qualities 
which  in  so  perfect  a  form  had  never  been 
recognized  before. 

So  far  as  Jesus  is  concerned,  we  have  the 
man  who  spoke  of  God  and  human  life  with 
such  fulness  and  beauty  as  human  utterance 
had  never  reached  till  then,  and  whose  life, 
as  it  appears  in  the  scattered  fragments  that 
remain  to  us,  may  serve  as  the  type  and 
ideal  of  human  living,  in  whom  God  mani- 
fested himself  no  less  truly  because  in  him 
was  found  only  the  fidness  of  humanity. 
As  the  bird  cannot  rise  through  the  air 
toward  the  heavens  unless  it  is  buoyed  up 
by  the  air  itself,  so  no  spirit  can  rise  to  the 
contemplation  of  God  except  he  be  lifted 
by  the  spirit  of  God.  It  is  idle,  therefore, 
to  think  that,  because  Jesus  was,  as  we  say, 
mere  man,  he  was  separated  from  the  ful- 
ness of  God.  Though  all  this  is  true,  yet 
do  not  the  words  of  Jesus,  the  man,  lack 
the  authority  which  spoke  through  the 
words  of  Jesus  the  God?  The  authority  of 
spiritual  truth  rests  not  so  much  on  the  lips 
of  him  who  speaks  as  in  the  heart  of  him 
who  listens.  It  is  less  the  overweening 
power  of  the  prophet's,  ''Thus  saith  the 
Lord,"  than  it  is  the  "Amen"  of  the  God 
within.      "Though    I    or    an    angel    from 


heaven  should  preach  another  gospel  than 
that  which  is  preached,"  said  Paul,  "let 
him  be  anathema."  It  is  not,  then,  the 
angel  that  authenticates  the  gospel :  it  is  the 
gospel  which  he  preaches  that  gives  authority 
to  the  angel. 

But  do  we  not  thus  take  from  Jesus  the 
honor  which  the  world  has  been  wont  to 
pay  him?  Does  he  not  stand  among  men 
uncrowned?  Of  all  the  lessons  which  Jesus 
taught,  there  Is  none  that  the  world  has 
been  more  slow  to  learn  than  that  which  was 
bound  up  in  his  words,  "  Whosoever  will  be 
chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant." 
Service  is  thus  the  true  throne:  usefulness 
is  the  source  of  honor.  Though  the  world 
has  been  slow  to  learn  this  lesson,  it  has  still 
learned  it  in  part.  With  every  generation,, 
we  think  less  of  office,  of  rank,  or  of  birth. 
These  we  feel  are  the  accidents  of  life.  If 
you  should  go  to  England,  you  would  be 
curious,  no  doubt,  to  see  the  Prince  of 
Wales ;  but  you  would  look  with  vastly  more 
interest  on  those  who  by  the  power  of  their 
life  have  raised  themselves  from  obscurity. 
So  the  time  is  coming,  if  it  is  not  now, 
when  pre-existent  glory  and  supernatural 
birth  would  add  not  an  iota  to  the  glory  of 
him  who  was  the  truest  servant  of  his  race ; 
for,  if  the  tme  life  be  more  important  than 
anything  besides,  then  he  who  accomplished 
most  for  this  sits  on  the  loftiest  throne. 
But  even  this  I  hesitate  to  say.  The  whole 
point  of  view  in  much  that  has  been  said 
about  the  honor  due  to  Jesus  has  been 
wrong.  Men  have  discussed  the  rank  in  the 
universe  and  the  honor  that  belong  to  him 
whose  only  thought  was  to  bring  man  into 
the  life  with  God.  The  only  honor  that  is 
fitting,  the  only  honor  which  we  must  be- 
lieve he  would  willingly  accept,  is  con- 
formity to  his  spirit,  and  that  overflowing  of 
thankfulness  and  reverence  which  no  heart 
that  has  been  touched  by  his  power  can  re- 
strain. 

The  thought  that  God  himself,  in  very 
person,  once  trod  the  earth,  that  he  took 
little  children  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them, 
that  he  touched  the  sick  and  they  were  well, 
and  called  to  the  dead  and  they  lived,  and 
that  he  spoke  as  man  never  could  have 
spoken  was  the  fairest  earthly  image  that 
men  have  formed  of  Deity.  Now  that  this 
vision  is  passing  away,  as  a  cloud  is  dis- 
solved in  the  heavens,  may  it  be  to  us  as 
the  morning  cloud  that  is  lost  in  the  fulness 
of  the  light  of  a  perfect  day ! 

Charles  Cabboll  Kvbbbtt. 
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THE    TREE   OF  LIFE. 


God  is  the  soil  from  which  it  springB, 

His  dailj  grace  its  atmosphere ; 
Nourished  by  these,  it  rises  high, 

And  spreaids  its  branches  far  and  near. 

Hope  is  the  yet  unopened  bad, 

Containing  much  that  is  to  be 
When  Time,  with  fall  fruition's  touch, 

Unbars  the  cell  and  sets  it  free. 

Faith  is  the  principle  within, 

Expanding  bud  to  open  flower, — 

A  quickening  impulse  from  below, 
Kenewed,  renewing,  every  hour. 

Love  is  the  flower  which  Faith  has  wrought, — 

A  fairer  blossom  who  can  find  ? 
Whose  fragrance,  borrowed  first  from  heaven. 

It  lends  again  to  all  mankind. 

And  what  the  climax  of  this  growth  ? 

The  fruit  wherein  the  rest  may  blend  ? 
Tis  Peace,  Love's  fittest  complement, 

Hope's  best  fulfilment.  Faith's  true  end. 


Theological  School,  Meadville,  Pa. 


li.   B.   B. 


THE  POWER   OF  FAITH. 


Perhaps  there  is  no  word  relating  to  relig- 
ious matters  about  which  there  is  such  con- 
fusion of  thought  as  this  one,  "faith." 

And  yet  it  is  the  word  beneath  whose 
magic  touch  the  deepest  sorrows  of  human 
life  have  been  deprived  of  their  bitterest 
pangs.  It  is  the  word  by  which  the  strong- 
est passions  of  human  life  have  been  con- 
verted into  human  good.  It  is  the  word  by 
which  weak,  faltering,  feeble  lives  of  men 
and  women  everywhere  have  been  upheld, 
strengthened,  encouraged,  kept  firmly  to  the 
way  of  righteousness,  through  darkness, 
suffering,  and  temptation.  It  is  the  word 
by  which  the  richest,  best  young  life  has 
willingly  surrendered  all  it  had.  It  is  the 
word  with  which  the  lips  of  the  dying  have 
gently  closed  in  happy  smiles. 

In  the  strength  of  this  word,  "faith,"  the 
mother  has  blessed  the  baby  at  her  breast, 
the  widow  has  made  an  offering  of  her  last 
mite,  the  soldier  has  gone  fearlessly  to 
war,  the  priest  has  relinquished  the  pleas- 
ures of  life,  the  prophet  has  dared  the 
wrath  of  kings,  the  martyr  has  faced  the 
agony  of  death.  It  has  been  the  hope  of 
the  brave,  the  comfort  of  the  sorrowing,  the 
strength  of  the  weak,  the  inspiration  and 
the  crown  of  the  noblest  and  the  best. 
And  yet  we  do  not  know  what  it  means  I 


What  is  the  difference  between  the  faith 
which  merely  accepts  as  true  propositions 
that  cannot  be  reasonably  sustained,  such  as 
the  mirkculous  birth  of  Christ  or  the  iner- 
rancy of  Scripture  and  that  faith  which 
comes  with  power,  which  is  the  source  and 
impulse  of  all  that  is  grandest  and  best  in 
us?  There  is  certainly  a  striking  difference. 
It  seems  to  us  a  contradiction.  We  have  all 
experienced  this.  We  have  seen  the  most 
devout  professors  of  the  most  elaborately 
expressed  religious  faith  false  to  the  com- 
mon trusts  of  life.  And  we  have  seen  the 
obscure  child  of  misfortune,  renewing  in 
his  own  life,  and  with  the  simplicity  of  a 
child,  the  currents  that  Christ  set  flowing 
for  the  redemption  of  humanity.  The  first 
is  faith  asking  for  a  sign  and  clinging  to  a 
name:  the  last  is  faith  dwelling  in  the 
spirit. 

The  confusion  of  thought  on  the  subject 
arose,  no  doubt,  in  the  New  Testament  it- 
self ;  but  a  later  interpretation  has  made  the 
matter  ten  times  worse  by  forcing  the  vari- 
ous New  Testament  explanations  to  fit  a 
narrow  though  complicated  system  of  theol- 
ogy, never  dreamed  of  by  the  writers  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  Every  New 
Testament  reference  to  faith  has  been  treated 
as  a  fixed  expression.  Although  we  have 
there  not  only  the  various  thoughts  about 
faith  as  given  by  the  writers  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  but  we  have  the  strikingly  differ- 
ent meanings  attached  to  the  word  by  John 
and  the  writer  of  Acts,  and  Paul.  In  the 
book  of  Acts  faith  has  its  simplest  inter- 
pretation: it  is  there  used  as  synonymous 
with  recognition  of  Jesus  as  Messiah.  "  And 
a  great  company  were  obedient  to  the  faith" 
(Acts  vl.  7)  ;  i.e.,  believed  Jesus  was  their 
deliverer.  A  little  amplification  of  this  is 
found  In  most  of  the  gospel  accounts,  where 
belief  in  Christ  by  faith  is  contrasted  with 
belief  by  sight,  indicating  that  faith  was  a 
purely  spiritual  act,  as  opposed  to  what  the 
Gospels  call  the  "hardness  of  heart,"  which 
asks  for  some  sign.  So  Nathaniel  showed 
true  faith  according  to  the  Gospels,  because 
he  accepts  Christ  as  Messiah  withoat  first 
witnessing  any  miracle. 

But  to  Paul  faith  has  a  profounder  inier- 
pretation.  It  was  an  unosoal  and  striking 
religious  experience  through  which  Paul 
himself  passed,  and  it  was  out  of  this 
experience    that    his    conception    of     &iUi 
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arose.  To  accept  Christ  as  the  world ^s 
Redeemer,  without  question  or  proof,  was  by 
no  means  a  sufficient  test  of  faith.  "To 
die  daily  and  rise  again  with  Christ," — 
that  is  what  he  explains  faith  to  be.  Not 
an  acceptance  of  any  proposition,  but  the 
first  stage  of  a  new  life ;  not  the  evidence 
of  a  revelation,  but  the  thing  revealed.  It 
is  not  of  the  world,  not  natural,  but  a  proc- 
ess of  spiritual  life.  Paul  somehow  believed 
himself  to  have  "died  to  the  world,  and  to 
sin,  and  to  have  risen  into  a  new  life  in 
Christ";  and  this  transformation  was  his 
faith.  It  is  pretty  difficult  for  us  to-day, 
though  we  have  heard  PauPs  words  read 
over  and  over  ever  since  we  can  remember, 
to  get  at  the  practical  meaning  of  his  con- 
ceptions; but  I  think  we  can  realize  that 
there  was  a  grand  truth  hidden  within  his 
mystical  expressions.  Here  was  something 
differing  radically  from  the  superficial  views 
of  the  sober  New  Testament  writers.  My 
own  idea  is  that  Paul  really  felt  faith  to  be 
the  unveiling  of  the  spirit  in  a  man's  heart. 
If  that  is  it,  I  think  most  of  us  can  under- 
stand him.  Most  of  us  have  heard  the  cur- 
tain rung  up  in  the  innermost  depths  of  our 
own  hearts  when  the  drama  of  the  higher 
life  has  been  upon  the  boards,  and  have  felt 
the  thrill  of  that  immortal  tragedy  when  the 
unveiled  spirit  wrestled  with  the  passions  of 
the  flesh.  Most  of  us  have  felt  a  new  power 
bom  of  that  struggle.  Paul,  I  think,  would 
call  that  the  power  of  faith. 

This  faith  rests  upon  no  matter  of  belief, 
but  upon  the  conditions  of  the  inner  life. 
Then  all  we  need  to  know  further  is  this. 
In  a  life  where  the  power  of  faith  is  really 
manifest,  a  life  cheerful,  hopeful,  helpful, 
loving,  strong,  a  life  lifting  others  with 
its  own  Joyousness  and  sweetness,  a  life 
calm  amid  vexations,*  quiet  under  provoca- 
tion, brave  in  trial,  shining  like  a  star, 
— in  such  a  life  what  is  the  spiritual 
experience?  Invariably  this.  In  the  heart 
of  that  human  being  the  divine  trag- 
edy of  the  higher  life  has  been  enacted. 
Spirit  and  flesh  have  battled  there,  and  the 
spirit  has  discovered  that  it  was  the  master. 
That  is  the  ground  of  faith, — faith  bom  of 
trial,  faith  learned  by  experience.  The 
spirit  has  tested  its  strength,  felt  itself  up- 
held by  the  hand  of  God,  recognized  its  own 
relationship  to  all  that  is  strongest  in  the 
universe,  found  out  that  it  is  not  alone,  but 
that  it  is  a  child  of  the  Infinite. 


If  this,  then,  is  the  inner  experience  upon 
which  the  reality  of  faith  really  rests,  in- 
stead of  stretching  our  .belief  or  worrying 
ourselves  with  hopeless  mysteries  of  creed, 
we  need  simply  to  unveil  our  hearts.  "The 
saints  and  patriarchs  who  in  the  morning  of 
the  world  walked  with  God,  and  over  whom 
there  seems  to  have  hung  a  divine  light  of 
transcendent  glory,  were  no  nearer  God  than 
we  are  at  this  moment. "  We  need  no  mirac- 
ulous revelation :  we  need  only  to  let  in  the 
witnesses  of  his  presence  that  are  all  about 
us  and  recorded  in  our  own  lives.  To  have 
discovered  that  we  are  living  and  working, 
not  alone,  but  together  with  God,  that  is  to 
become  possessed  at  once  of  the  meaning 
and  the  power  of  faith. 

Fkederick  B.  Mott. 


THE     PRESENT    AND    FUTURE    OF 
CHRISTIANITY  IN  JAPAN, 


[reprinted  from  the  "daily  JAPAN  hail" 

OF   OCTOBER   2.] 


Quite  a  commotion  has  been  produced  in 
the  Christian  community  all  over  the  coun- 
try by  the  appearance  of  a  brochure  by  Mr. 
T.  Kanamori  on  "The  Present  and  Future 
of  Christianity  in  Japan."  As  pointed  out 
from  time  to  time  in  these  columns,  there 
has  been  developed  during  the  past  few 
years  among  the  l^ders  of  Christian  thought 
in  this  country  an  important  movement, 
which  is  in  its  aims  at  once  rationalistic 
and  nationalistic.  Repelled  by  the  narrow 
and  dogmatic  sectarian  theology  of  the  Occi- 
dent, an  influential  and  highly  educated  sec- 
tion of  Japanese  Christian  thinkers  is  im- 
patient to  construct  a  new  theology  on  inde- 
pendent and  essentially  Japanese  lines.  Mr. 
Yokoi,  since  his  return  from  a  tour  in 
Europe  and  America  about  twenty  months 
ago,  has  been  regarded  in  many  quarters  as 
the  most  advanced  exponent  of  the  new 
school  of  thought.  The  radicalism  of  Mr. 
Yokoi  has,  however,  been  entirely  eclipsed 
by  that  of  Mr.  Kanamori.  The  latter,  like 
the  former,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  that  remarkable  band  of  young 
students  of  Christianity  who,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  late  Mr.  Nishima,  have  been 
regarded  as  the  most  powerful  centre  of 
evangelization  in  Japan.  What  effect  Mr. 
Kanamori ^s  present  pamphlet  will  produce 
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remains  to  be  seen.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  little  work  before  as  is  destined  to  leave 
its  mark  upon  the  history  of  Christianity  in 
Japan. 

His  pamphlet  contains  a  little  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  and  is  divided 
into  six  chapters  of  very  unequal  length. 
The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  different  chap- 
ters are  as  follows :  Chapter  I. ,  "  The  Gen- 
eral Conditions  of  Christianity";  Chapter 
IL,  "The  Bible";  Chapter  III.,  "Criticisms 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ" ; 
Chapter  IV.,  "The  Religious  Consciousness 
of  Christ";  Chapter  V.,  "Who  may  be 
called  Christians?"  and  Chapter  VI. ,  "  Crit- 
icisms of  the  Doctrine  of  Redemption." 
The  first  three  chapters  are  divided  into 
several  sections,  and  together  occupy  more 
than  two- thirds  of  the  whole  book.  In  the 
preface  the  author  states  that,  diverse 
rumors  having  been  circulated  as  to  his  re- 
ligious opinions,  he  has  been  obliged  to  pub- 
lish the  present  brochure  to  define  his  true 
position  with  regard  to  Christianity.  He  is 
perfectly  aware  of  the  imperfections  of  his 
work,  and  promises  to  give  on  a  future  op- 
portunity a  more  detailed  treatment  of  some 
of  the  most  important  subjects  discussed 
therein.  He  alludes  with  deep  regret  to  the 
intolerance  of  new  ideas  and  theories  which 
constitutes  the  chief  cause  of  the  tardiness 
of  progress  made  by  Christian  theology,  and 
hopes  that  the  Christian*  thinkers  of  his 
country  will  discuss  all  questions  of  religion 
with  entire  freedom  from  any  spirit  of  intol- 
erance and  bigotry. 

The  opening  chapter  consists  of  four  sec- 
tions, the  first  of  which  is  devoted  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  state  of  things  in  the  pres- 
ent religious  world  of  Japan.  Japan,  the 
writer  observes,  like  ancient  Rome,  is  now 
the  meeting-ground  of  all  the  different  kinds 
of  religious  belief  in  the  world.  Whether 
she  will  be  able  to  assimilate  all  of  them  so 
as  to  add  new  force  to  her  moral  vitality 
remains  to  be  seen.  Neither  is  it  possible 
to  foretell  which  of  the  contending  religions 
will  finally  come  out  triumphant.  Chris- 
tianity, though  powerful  in  the  West,  is 
confronted  in  Japan  by  a  faith  which,  in  re- 
spect either  of  number  of  believers  or  of 
profoundness  of  doctrine,  is  at  least  not  in- 
ferior to  it.  Besides  Buddhism,  there  is 
the  cult  of  Confucius,  by  no  means  a  des- 
picable enemy,   when  we  consider  its  firm 


hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  middle  and 
higher  classes  of  the  people.  Shintoism  is 
in  itself  of  little  account  as  an  antagonist ; 
but  it,  too,  cannot  be  passed  over,  as  it  claims 
to  be  the  original  and  national  faith  of 
Japan.  Thus  Christianity  finds  its  task 
here  incomparably  more  difficult  than  when 
it  successfully  competed  with  the  ancient 
religions  of  Rome,  or  even  when  it  tri- 
umphed over  Mohammedanism  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Custom  and  prescription  will  be  of 
little  avail  to  any  religion  in  the  great 
struggle  for  existence  which,  if  not  actually 
commenced,  is  about  to  rage  in  this  country. 
Only  truth  and  vitality  will  prevail;  and 
the  religion  which  possesses  the  largest 
amount  of  these  two  elements  will  be  victor 
in  the  end.  "But  truth,"  the  writer  goes 
on,  "is  not  monopolized  by  any  particular 
religion:  it  is  shared  by  all  religions.  In 
obedience  to  the  universal  rule  that  like 
attracts  and  unites  with  like,  truth  will,  in 
the  present  general  religious  conflict,  unite 
with  truth  and  life  with  life ;  and  that  re- 
ligion which  possesses  the  greatest  truth  will 
attract  to  itself  all  the  truth  found  in  the 
other  different  creeds,  while  that  which  con- 
tains the  greatest  vitality  will  unite  in  itself 
all  the  vitality  found  in  the  other  different 
forms  of  belief.  Thus  will  be  formed  a 
great  religion  which  will  combine  truth  and 
vitality,  which,  putting  off  the  (childish  gar- 
ments only  fit  for  an  infant,  will  clothe 
itself  in  the  dress  of  the  twentieth  century, 
and  which  will  prove  itself  competent  to 
rule  the  whole  world.  Such,  in  brief,  is 
my  ardent  hope. "  Then,  addressing  himself 
to  the  Orient,  he  continues  thus :  "  Thou  art 
poor  and  depressed.  Thou  wert  left  behind 
by  thy  brother  Occident  in  the  race  of  civil- 
ization. But  thou  needst  not  grieve:  fort- 
une has  already  turned.  Thou  hast  now  in 
thy  hands  all  the  religions  of  the  world,  and 
it  is  in  thy  power  to  smelt  and  recast  them 
into  a  great  new  faith.  Thou  shouldst 
aspire  to  become  mother  of  a  twentieth  cen- 
tury religion.  It  is  for  thee  to  recompense 
thy  Western  brother  for  his  gift  of  a  mate- 
rial civilization  by  conferring  upon  him  a 
spiritual  civilization.  Grieve  not,  but  re- 
joice and  fulfil  thy  mission." 

In  Section  II.,  the  writer  considers  the 
attitude  of  the  Japanese  people  toward 
Christianity,  and  describes  the  obstacles 
that  prevent  them  from  accepting  the  new 
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religion.  Every  far-sighted  Japanese,  he 
says,  cannot  but  desire  that  Christianity 
may  displace  the  corrupt  religions  of  the 
country ;  and  there  are  many  who,  admiriag 
the  noble  principles  of  morality  taught  by 
Christ,  wish  to  adopt  his  moral  system  for 
the  guidance  of  their  conduct  in  life.  These 
persons,  however,  are  unable  to  enter  within 
the  pale  of  Christianity,  because,  among 
other  things,  there  are  several  stumbling- 
blocks  within  the  church  itself.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  retention  of  absurd  supersti- 
tions. Educated  Japanese,  already  disgusted 
with  the  superstitions  of  Buddhism  and 
Shintoism,  naturally  expect  to  find  in  Chris- 
tianity a  religion  at  once  free  from  those 
superstitions  and  entirely  consonant  with 
reason  and  science;  for  Christianity  comes 
here  as  a  faith  believed  by  the  enlightened 
nations  of  Europe  and  America.  Their  sur- 
prise is  correspondingly  great  when,  opening 
the  Bible,  they  meet  with  stories  far  more 
incredible  than  anything  they  have  yet 
heard  from  Buddhist  priests.  They  then 
turn  to  missionaries  or  Japanese  pastors  for 
explanation ;  but  the  answers  given  only  in- 
crease their  doubt,  as  they  are  invariably 
told  that  the  Bible  is  the  only  and  perfect 
revelation  of  God,  and  that  every  story  con- 
tained therein  is  entitled  to  implicit  confi- 
dence. The  doctrines  of  redemption  and  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ  are  utterly  beyond 
their  comprehension ;  and  the  stories  about 
paradise  and  hell  inspire  misgivings  that 
the  religion  on  which  they  had  set  so  high  a 
value  may  not,  after  all,  be  much  better 
than  Buddhism.  A  second  stumbling-block 
is  the  unnecessary  austerities  demanded  from 
every  member  of  the  Christian  Church.  He 
must  not  drink  even  on  a  ceremonial  occa- 
sion ;  he  must  not  smok3  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  he  must  not  do  such  and  such  a 
thing  on  the  Sabbath.  Such  excessive  disci- 
pline drives  away  many  otherwise  inclined 
to  join  the  church.  A  third  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  by 
the  Japanese  is  the  tendency  to  denational- 
ization observable  in  the  organization  and 
management  of  the  churches  and  in  the 
conduct  of  some  Japanese  pastors.  The 
fourth  and  the  last  objection,  not  indeed  to 
Christianity  itself,  but  to  Christianity  as  it 
is  practised  in  this  country,  is  that  the  dif- 
ferent churches  are  at  present  permeated 
with  a  tendency  to  conventionality  and  with 


a  spirit  of  sectarian  jealousy  and  dislike. 
Many  persons  capable  of  distinguishing 
what  is  essential  from  what  is  not  essential 
in  the  Bible,  persons  who  actually  follow 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  in  their  conduct,  are 
repelled  from  joining  the  church  by  the 
narrow-minded  sermons  of  pastors  and  the 
generally  revolting  state  of  affairs  among  ts 
members.  These  circumstances  are,  in  Mr. 
Kanamori^s  opinion,  among  the  most  impor- 
tant causes  of  the  inability  of  Christian 
propagandists  to  achieve  the  success  that 
seems  to  be  always  within  their  reach. 

In  Section  III. ,  we  are  introduced  to  the 
interior  of  the  Christian  community  in 
Japan.  The  Christian  world  seems  to  be 
tranquil  and  stationary,  but  such  a  view 
is  only  superficial.  The  interior  of  the 
churches  is  now  in  a  whirlwind  of  doubt 
and  scepticism.  The  very  leaders  of  the 
Christian  flock  have  not,  it  is  asserted,  es- 
caped the  sceptical  tendency.  Nay:  the 
writer  gives  us  to  understand  that  Japanese 
pastors  in  general  are  in  a  most  dangerous 
state  of  mind.  They  find  that  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  consider  immovable  cannot 
stand  the  test  of  modern  criticism.  The 
author  thinks  that  such  a  state  of  things  is 
only  natural,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  the 
outset,  when  these  pastors  learned  about 
Christianity  from  foreign  missionaries,  they 
were  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  grain 
and  the  chaff,  and  were  forced  to  swallow 
both  without  discrimination.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  they  were  deluded  by  the 
sophistries  of  the  old  theology,  for  even 
great  philosophers  were  similarly  deluded 
by  the  sophistries  of  Rome.  A  natural  re- 
action has  now  set  in,  and  the  former  docile 
pupils  of  the  missionaries  have  suddenly 
become  the  prey  of  disquieting  doubt.  Most 
of  them,  being  busily  engaged  in  practical 
works  of  evangelization,  have  little  leisure 
to  undertake  a  theological  investigation. 
Some  there  are  who  refrain  from  publicly 
expressing  their  doubt,  fearing  lest  they  be- 
tray any  of  their  flock  into  a  similar  state 
of  mind.  Some  also  do  not  formulate  their 
sceptical  views,  imagining  that  their  churches 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  knowl- 
edge to  accept  their  theology.  A  few  others 
hesitate  to  take  a  decisive  measure  on  ac- 
count of  personal  or  domestic  considerations. 
"  In  short, "  writes  the  author,  ''  I  fear  that 
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a  religious  panic  is  impending  over  the 
Christian  churches."  Turning  from  pastors 
to  their  flocks,  the  prospect  is  scarcely 
more  cheering.  The  moral  attitude  of  the 
bulk  of  the  members  of  the  different  churches 
is  as  doubting  as  that  of  their  pastors.  And 
not  alone  are  they  doubtful;  but  they  are 
also  filled  with  strong  discontent  about  the 
doings  and  qualifications  of  their  pastors, 
the  objects  and  methods  of  evangelization, 
the  evils  attending  schools  conducted  accord- 
ing to  Christian  principles,  the  manners  of 
the  younger  numbers  of  the  churches,  the 
interference  of  foreign  missionaries,  rivalry 
between  the  different  sects,  and  countless 
other  circumstances.  Such  being  the  state 
of  things  within  the  church  at  the  present 
moment,  the  author  thinks  that  the  time 
has  fully  come  to  take  decisive  steps  for  its 
rescue  from  so  unfortunate  a  condition. 
The  best  plan,  in  his  opinion,  is  to  banish 
all  dissimulation  and  establish  a  sound  and 
healthy  church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

In  Section.IY.,  allusion  is  made  to  the 
progress  of  the  study  of  Christianity  in 
recent  times.  We  read  that  Christianity  is 
capable  of  progress  and  development;  that 
it  has  been  constantly  growing  during  the 
past  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  that  in  its 
growth  it  has  taken  nutrition,  not  only 
from  the  Bible,  but  from  numerous  other 
sources.  The  storm,  we  are  told,  now  im- 
pending over  the  Japanese  churches  is  but 
part  of  a  general  storm  destined  soon  to  de- 
scend upon  the  whole  Christian  community 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  In  Europe 
and  America  there  is,  in  the  author's  opin- 
ion, a  tendency  to  the  creation  of  an  im- 
passable gulf  between  men  of  learning  and 
ordinary  believers  in  Christianity.  In  Ber- 
lin men  of  higher  education,  unwilling  to 
attend  the  services  in  the  church,  prefer  to 
stay  at  home  on  Sundays.  Even  in  Amer- 
ica, according  to  our  author's  information, 
a  similar  tendency  is  noticeable  in  many 
instances.  This  state  of  affairs  is  owing 
primarily  to  the  progress  of  the  different 
branches  of  science,  especially  the  science 
of  religion.  A  critical  study  of  the  differ- 
ent systems  of  religion  has  revealed  the  fact 
that  Christianity,  hitherto  considered  the 
only  true  religion  in  the  world,  is  not  en- 
titled to  a  monopoly  of  reverence,  and  that, 
so  far  as  their  nature  is  concerned,  there  is 
not  much  to  distinguish  between  the  differ- 


ent types  of  religious  beliefs.  Recent  prog- 
ress in  the  critical  study  of  the  Bible  ha« 
also  tended  to  modify  the  estimate  in  which 
that  work  has  hitherto  been  held.  Another 
circumstance  instrumental  in  placing  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Bible  in  their  true  positions 
is  the  advance  of  general  historical  re- 
searches, enabling  men  to  view  in  its  true 
light  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  Thus  one  vast  reTolu- 
tionary  movement  is  now  agitating  the  Chris- 
tian church  all  over  the  world.  But  it 
finds  here  a  condition  of  things  far  more 
favorable  to  its  development  than  in  Europe 
and  America.  In  the  Occident  the  notions 
of  the  old  theology  of  Christianity  have  en- 
tered into  the  social  fabric  so  deeply  that  it 
is  now  extremely  difficult  to  revolutionize 
the  church.  But  here  in  Japan  no  such 
condition  exists.  The  leaders  of  Christian 
thought  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish a  new  church  according  to  the  latest 
ideas  of  science  and  religion  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  special  requirements  of 
the  nation. 

The  second  chapter  consists  of  seven  sec- 
tions, and  gives  the  author's  opinions  about 
the  Bible.  He  loves  and  respects  the  Bible, 
and  hopes  that  it  may  soon  become  the  com- 
forter and  guide  of  his  nationals.  But  he 
does  not  wish  to  have  it  worshipped  by  his 
countrymen.  He  states  that  nobody  who 
has  made  a  critical  study  of  the  Bible  can 
consent  to  believe  in  that  remnant  of  Jewish 
superstition  which  gives  God's  authority  to 
every  word  contained  in  the  book.  Some, 
while  discarding  such  extreme  superstition, 
still  cling  to  the  notion  that  the  Bible  con- 
tains the  only  revelation  of  God,  thus  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  all  other  canons  of  relig- 
ion. These  persons  are  equally  in  the  wrong 
with  thinkers  who  try  to  defend  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Bible  by  recourse  to  various 
other  sophistries. 

The  third  chapter  in  six  sections  treats  of 
"The  Divinity  of  Christ."  In  Section  I., 
general  observations  are  made  on  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Kanamori  believes  himself  not 
to  be  behind  any  Christian  in  his  love  of 
Christ,  but  he  cannot  accept  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  nature  of  Christ.  Christ  was 
born,  lived,  and  died,  like  every  other 
human  being;  and  what  positive  evidence 
is  there  to  prove  his  divine  nature?  Most 
Christians  believe  in  the   doctrine    of    tbe 
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di-vinity  of  Christ  by  sheer  force  of  habit 
and  prescription,  the  idea  having  been  im- 
perceptibly planted  in  their  mind^s  infancy. 
Such  people  are  at  a  loss  to  assign  any  in- 
telligent reason  for  their  belief.  The  author 
subsequently  examines  some  of  the  reasons 
put  forth  by  the  more  thoughtful  portion  of 
Christians. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  we  have  a  definition 
of  the  term  ''Christian."  A  Christian,  we 
read,  is  one  who  loves  Christ ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  believe  in  the  divinity 
of  Christ  in  order  to  be  called  a  Christian. 
It  was  natural  and  excusable  in  the  early 
Christians  to  believe  Christ  to  be  God,  for 
they  were  unable  to  account  for  his  wonder- 
ful sayings  and  actions  by  any  other  hypoth- 
esis. But  men  of  the  present  age  owe  it  to 
the  advanced  stage  of  their  civilization  to 
make  a  right  use  of  their  reasoning  powers 
so  as  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  Christ. 

He  concludes  his  pamphlet  with  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "I  regret  to  say  that  there 
are  religious  people  who  imitate  the  retro- 
gressive policy  of  China.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  age  of  religious  perfection  may 
be  placed  not  in  the  past,  but  in  the  future. 
However  grand  and  noble  a  personage  may 
appear  hereafter  in  the  religious  field,  he 
cannot  but  be  an  imperfect  man.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  not  an  historical  personage 
whom  we  may  accept  as  our  Saviour,  but  the 
idealistic  Christ,  embodying  the  perfection 
of  the  human  species  and  symbolizing  the 
communion  of  God  and  man." 


TRE   LIBERAL    MINISTRY:    ITS 

WORK. 


The  minister  of  the  new  Christianity 
that  is  coming  to  the  world  has  four  differ- 
ent avenues  of  influence  open  before  him,  all 
of  them  important,  all  of  them  containing 
possibilities  of  the  very  highest  kind  of  use- 
fulness to  his  generation. 

1.  The  first  is  theological. 

In  some  quarters  there  is  a  cry  against 
theology.  But  it  is  a  shallow  cry.  What  a 
thinking  age  wants  is  not  no  theology,  but  a 
true  theology.  For  what  is  theology?  It  is 
simply  reason  applied  to  the  most  weighty 
and  pressing  subjects  of  human  thought. 
Net  to  be  interested  in  theology,  therefore, 
rightly  understood,  is  not  to  be  rational,— 


nay.  It  is  not  to  be  interested  in  life;  for 
theology  is  the  deeper  philosophy  of  life, — 
life's  meaning,  life's  worth,  life's  responsi- 
bilities and  relations,  life's  consummation 
and  outcome.  There  are  no  questions  of 
our  time  so  vital  as  those  of  theology.  Well 
does  ex-President  Porter  of  Tale  say:  "The 
physicist,  the  evolutionist,  and  the  agnostic 
of  the  present  day  are  all  theologians,  spec- 
ulating, affirming,  and  denying,  concerning 
matter  and  mind,  duty  and  sin,  the  mystery 
of  the  universe,  its  origin,  its  end,  and  its 
signification.  Is  there  anything  beyond  the 
present?  and,  if  so,  what  is  it?  Is  there  any 
life  besides  the  life  in  the  body?  and,  if 
there  is,  what  is  its  nature,  its  evidence, 
and  the  conditions  of  living  it  well?" 

The  truth  is  there  never  was  a  time  when 
there  was  so  much  theological  thinking 
going  on  in  the  world  as  now.  Man  must 
have  religion  or  die, — die  bewildered,  hope- 
less, heart-broken.  But,  if  religion  is  to 
endure  in  an  age  like  ours,  it  must  have  a 
rational  basis  in  thought.  The  old  solutions 
of  the  great  problems  of  religion  furnished 
to  Christendom  by  Augustine,  Anselm,  and 
Calvin,  in  the  light  of  our  modem  age  have 
broken  down.  What  is  to  take  their  place? 
What  is  to  prevent  a  general  collapse  of  re- 
ligions faith?  These  are  the  questions  which 
all  Christendom — yes,  and  many  a  people 
outside  of  Christendom — are  asking  with  an 
eagerness  that  is  pathetic  and  startling. 
Here  is  where  appears  the  vital  character  of 
the  work  to  be  done  by  the  liberal  Christian 
minister  as  a  teacher  of  religion.  He  sees 
dawning  on  the  world  a  religious  philosophy 
which,  as  he  believer,  gives  evidence  of 
being  able  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  is 
giving  way, — rational,  where  the  old  is  irra- 
tional; ethically  pure  and  high,  where  the 
old  is  often  ethically  unworthy;  spiritual, 
where  the  old  is  often  grossly  material ;  broad, 
open  to  light,  in  harmony  with  science; 
resting  on  foundations  solid  as  the  rectitude 
of  man's  faculties  and  deep  as  the  nature  of 
things ;  conserving  all  the  good  of  the  past 
and  open  to  all  the  progress  of  the  future ; 
keeping  God,  and  God  conceived  of  more 
nobly  because  more  rationally  than  ever  be- 
fore; keeping  worship,  and  worship  purified 
and  lifted  up  into  something  better  than 
that  of  the  past;  keeping  the  immortal 
hope,  enlarged  and  ennobled ;  keeping  the 
Bible,  all  that  is  helpful  in  it,  and  not  fear- 
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ing  to  accept,  either,  for  religious  uses,  all 
other  helpful  scriptures ;  keeping  Jesus,  not, 
indeed,  as  an  impossible  combination  of  God 
and  man,  but  better,  as  an  Illustration  of 
humanity  at  its  finest  and  divinest, — an  in- 
comparable teacher  and  leader  of  men  in  the 
things  of  the  spirit;  keeping  the  church 
loosed  from  the  bonds  of  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion and  bidden  to  rise  and  do  for  the  world 
the  living  work  of  to-day;  keeping  a  faith — 
nay,  rising  to  a  faith — ^such  as  the  past  has 
known  too  little  of  in  an  all-ruling  Wisdom 
and  Righteousness  and  Love  in  the  universe, 
guiding  worlds  and  men  alike  to  good. 

I  say  the  liberal  Christian  minister  sees 
dawning  on  the  world  a  new  religious  phi- 
losophy, which  means  all  this ;  and  his  call- 
ing is  that  of  herald  of  that  philosophy.  To 
him  it  is  given,  amid  the  darkness  and  con- 
fusion and  overturniugs  and  despairs  of  our 
time,  when  so  much  is  giving  way  upon 
which  men  had  built  their  fondest  hopes,  to 
go  forth  to  his  fellows  with  the  calm,  strong, 
high  assurance  that  all  is  well:  though 
what  was  thought  to  be  foundations  fail, 
other  foundations  appear  which  are  firm; 
and  broader  and  deeper  foundations,  too, 
upon  which  may  be  built  higher  hopes  and 
better  faiths  for  mankind. 

This  is  what  I  mean  when  I  speak  of  the 
importance  of  the  theological  work  which 
the  liberal  Christian  minister  has  to  do  for 
the  world.  Can  one  think  of  any  work  of 
higher  or  more  enduring  usefulness? 

2.  But,  in  addition  to  his  theological  work, 
he  has  also  an  ethical  work  of  scarcely  less 
moment.  The  only  church  that  the  clearer- 
seeing  future  is  going  to  have  much  use  for 
is  one  which,  in  addition  to  being  deeply 
religious,  shall  be  profoundly  and  tremen- 
dously ethical.  The  liberal  Christian  min- 
ister is  to  regard  himself  as  very  truly  a 
captain  in  the  world's  great  moral  salvation 
army.  The  constant  aim  of  his  preaching 
must  be,  first,  to  teach  ethical  truth  to  his 
own  congregation,  and  then,  beyond  that,  to 
enlist  them  all  with  him,  as  soldiers  of 
Ood,  in  a  practical  campaign,  long  as  life, 
earnest  as  death,  against  falsehood  and  evil 
in  society.  For,  alas !  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  world  where  dishonesty  meets  us  on 
every  side,  where  personal  impurity  looks 
out  from  eyes  of  men  and  women  we  en- 
counter in  nearly  all  walks  of  life,  where 
politics  is  too  often  rotten  and  degrading. 


where  gambling  ruins  thousands  of  young 
men,  where  drinking  ruins  more,  where  self- 
ishness and  greed  run  riot,  where  there  are 
class  distinctions  and  castes  that  are  cruel 
and  wicked,  where  ideals  of  life  are^  in  not 
a  few  quarters,  brutal,  in  others  grossly  ma- 
terialistic and  selfish,  in  others  frivolous,  in 
all  too  low. 

Thus  not  only  are  individual  lives  ruioed, 
but  the  very  foundations  upon  which  the 
home,  the  State,  society,  civilization  itself, 
rest,  are  threatened.     What  must  be  done? 

First  of  all,  we  naturally  turn  to  relig- 
ion. And  we  do  well;  for  I  believe  that 
more  and  more  the  wisest  men  and  women 
are  feeling  that  here  is  our  highest  hope. 
But  this  is  not  enough.  There  is,  entirely 
aside  from  religion,  much  work  whose  in- 
fluence is  directly  or  indirectly  ethical,  that 
needs  to  be  done,  for  example,  direct  moral 
instruction  in  our  public  schools,  and  in  all 
our  institutions  of  learning ;  temperance  in- 
struction in  all  schools,  the  indirect  influ- 
ence of  which  is  strongly  moral;  provision 
in  our  schools  for  industrial  education,  the 
indirect  influence  of  which  is  also  found  to 
be  moral ;  elevating  lectures  for  the  people ; 
popular  classes  in  practical  ethics  and  all 
subjects  of  practical  moral  and  social  con- 
cern to  men  and  women;  mothers^  meet- 
ings, for  friendship  and  wise  counsel  and 
instruction ;  boys*  evening  schools  and  classes 
and  clubs,  under  good  influences;  public 
reading-rooms,  amusement-rooms  and  coffee- 
houses, to  rival  the  public  liquor-drinking 
places ;  noble  literature  in  cheap  forms  sys- 
tematically placed  within  the  reach  of  the 
poor  and  urged  upon  their  attention;  tem- 
perance work  in  all  its  forms;  social  purity 
and ''White  Cross"  work;  work,  associated 
and  individual,  for  morally  purifying  and 
elevating  politics ;  reforms  in  our  poor  houses 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  hot-beds  for 
the  nourishing  of  pauperism  and  crime ;  im* 
provements  in  our  systems  of  prison  man- 
agement, so  as  to  make  prisons  and  peniten- 
tiaries reformatory  in  their  influence  instead 
of  merely  punitive;  better  laws  and  better 
execution  of  laws  against  gambling,  bribery, 
prostitution,  monopolies,  saloons,  and  many 
other  evils. 

These  are  some  of  the  hings  which  our 
wisest  minds  are  already  able  to  see  ought 
to  be  done  for  the  moral  elevation  of  society. 
Here,  therefore,  lies  one  important  province 
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of  tlie  work  o£  the  liberal  Christian  minis- 
ter. Not  that  he  is  to  do  all  these  things 
himself:  that  would  be  impossible.  But  it 
is  bis  daty  to  be  intelligent  about  them,  and 
alive  to  the  importance  of  them,  and  to  be 
largely  influential  in  setting  in  operation 
moral  forces  which  shall  result  in  their  ac- 
complishment. Of  course,  in  all  this  he 
works  largely  in  line  with  all  the  other  min- 
isters and  churches  of  the  Christian  world. 
Bat  it  is  with  this  advantage:  that  he  has 
never,  as  they,  to  half  apologize  for  his  eth- 
ical work,  as  if  it  were  apart  from  God's 
best  service ;  nor  is  he  hampered  in  it  by  his 
theolofi^y,  as  they  are  so  constantly  hampered 
in  the  same  by  low  moral  ideas  and  vicious 
principles  of  moral  judgment  imposed  on 
them  by  the  theology  of  Orthodoxy.  On  the 
other  hand,  too,  in  all  these  moral  enter- 
prises the  liberal  minister  works  exactly  in 
line  with  the  Ethical  Culture  societies,  only 
he  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  employ, 
in  addition  to  their  motives  and  sanctions, 
others  still  more  powerful  from  religion. 

:^.  We  come  next  to  philanthropy.  In  our 
day  the  humanitarian  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  finding  a  new  birth,  just  as  Christianity  in 
other  respects  is  finding  a  new  birth.  There 
never  was  such  an  age  of  philanthropies  and 
charities  as  ours.  It  thrills  one  to  look 
about  and  see  what  is  being  done  for  the 
poor,  the  sick,  the  suffering,  the  outcast, 
the  degraded,  children,  women,  the  old,  even 
dumb  animals, — all  classes  and  conditions  of 
human  beings,  and  beings  below  human, 
tliat  need  sympathy  and  help.  It  is  beauti- 
ful;  no  clearer  mark  of  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth  is  anywhere  to 
be  seen  than  this. 

And  yet  the  work  so  far  is  only  in  its 
beginning.  What  has  been  done  is  but  as 
a  drop  in  the  bucket.  Still,  suffering  and 
want,  wretchedness  and  misery,  are  on  every 
side  of  us,  appalling  to  contemplate.  Mill- 
ions, even  in  our  own  land,  the  most  favored 
land  in  Christendom,  are  without  proper 
homes  or  proper  food  or  proper  clothing  or 
proper  care  or  medicine  in  sickness.  .Tens 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  in  our 
large  cities  are  being  driven  to  the  alterna- 
tive of  starvation  or  sin.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  in  city  and  country  are 
fighting  a  battle  with  poverty  more  tragic 
than  those  conflicts  where  sabres  clash  and 
artillery  thunders.     Millions  of  children  are 


growing  up  without  proper  care,  physical, 
intellectual,  moral,  or  religious.  And  so 
the  voices  come,  loud,  urgent,  unceasing, 
from  every  side,  calling  for  aid.  And  aid 
must  be  given.  The '  noble  beneficences, 
charities,  and  reforms  that  are  already  in 
operation  must  be  carried  on  more  wisely 
and  earnestly  than  ever;  and  new  ones, 
wiser  still,  to  meet  new  needs,  must  be  put 
in  operation. 

To  this  humanitarian  work  liberal  Chris- 
tianity has  always  been  x>^culiarly  alive. 
Many  of  the  best  philanthropies  of  the  mod- 
ern world  it  has  originated:  to  all  it  has 
given  liberal  support.  Such  work  is  exactly 
in  keeping  with  its  spirit.  All  these  things 
make  It  natural  that  the  liberal  minister 
should  be  a  leader  here.  And  what  a  leader- 
ship it  is!  Can  any  young  man  desire  a 
nobler?  Where  Ls  the  young  man  of  gener- 
ous nature  and  high  aims  who  does  not  feel 
that  a  life  devoted,  even  in  any  considerable 
measure,  t#  such  work  as  this  may  well  be 
contemplated  with  eager  enthusiasm  and 
joy? 

4.  I  pass  now  to  the  fourth  field  of  use- 
fulness open  to  the  minister  of  liberal  Chris- 
tianity ;  namely,  that  which  I  may  call  the 
spiritual  and  the  personal.  This  is,  per- 
haps, less  easily  described  than  any  of  the 
others ;  but  it  is  not  less  important.  In- 
deed, I  am  disposed  to  think  that,  if  we  were 
to  endeavor  to  point  out  the  one  direction 
in  which  the  minister's  work  rises  to  its 
very  best,  touches  springs  of  influence  that 
are  the  very  deepest  and  most  vital,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  say.  It  is  here. 

The  Christian  minister  is  not  simply  a 
public  teacher  or  lecturer,  whose  function  it 
is  to  speak  to  the  people  ex  cathedra^  from 
above  or  from  outside  of  their  number.  His 
place  is  among  the  people.  He  is  a  minister^ 
whose  work  is  ever  a  ministry^ — ^a  service  in 
the  things  of  the  heart,  the  spirit,  the  deeper 
life.  He  is  a  pastor^  to  whom  is  given  a 
flock  to  lead  and  to  love,  to  lead  by  love 
and  by  life  as  much  as  by  spoken  words. 
Relations  could  not  be  more  close  or  vital 
than  those  which  exist  between  him  and  the 
community.  Nor  is  there  any  class  from 
whose  intercourse  and  confidence  he  is  de- 
barred. The  poor  are  his,  the  rich  are  his. 
So  are  both  the  learned  and  the  ignorant. 
So,  too,  are  the  good  and  the  bad.  It  is  his 
duty  and  his  privilege  to  be  the  friend  and 
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helper  of  all, — a  helper  in  those  deep  things 
of  the  spirit  in  which  all  need  help,  the 
rich  often  quite  as  urgently  as  the  poor,  and 
those  Iwise  with  this  world^s  wisdom  often 
quite  as  much  as  any. 

I  think  there  are  no  friendships,  no  ties 
of  affection,  more  strong  or  sacred  than 
those  which  bind  a  minister  to  his  people. 
And,  if  the  minister  is  what  he  ought  to  be, 
they  are  all  ennobling  in  their  influence. 
Patriot  soldiers  know  how  deep  and  strong 
friendships  are  which  have  been  formed  in 
the  army  by  sacrifice  and  danger  endured  to- 
gether for  a  common  cause.  The  common 
suffering  for  a  common  noble  end  somehow 
cements  and  sanctifies  the  friendship.  It  is 
much  so  with  the  friendships  which  grow  up 
between  a  true  minister  and  his  people. 
They  are  formed  amid  the  most  sacred  influ- 
ences that  enter  into  human  life.  They  are 
consecrated  by  common  aims,  and  these  of 
the  loftiest  kind.  They  are  interwoven  with 
the  soul's  finest  fibre,  of  longing, ^pirat ion, 
high  thought,  visions  of  the  ideal,  resolve, 
prayer;  and  so  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  be- 
come peculiarly  strong  and  lasting  and  dear. 

Probably  it  would  not  be  too  strong  a 
statement  to  say  that  to  no  one  in  all  our 
modern  world  is  it  given  to  come  into  so 
close,  so  tender,  so  sympathetic,  so  earnest, 
and  therefore  so  deeply  and  enduringly  help- 
ful relations  to  the  people,  in  nearly  or  quite 
every  rank  and  class  of  society,  as  to  the 
Christian  minister.  The  only  one  whom  we 
should  ever  think  of  comparing  with  him  in 
this  respect  is  the  family  physician.  But  a 
little  consideration  will  show  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  most  trusted  physician,  as  a 
physician,  is  on  a  distinctly  lower  plane. 
The  physician's  ideals  are  physical:  the 
minister's  are  moral  and  spiritual.  The 
physician's  function  is  the  promotion  of 
bodily  health, — a  noble  function:  the  minis- 
ter's is  the  promotion  of  mind-health,  soul- 
health,  which  few  human  beings  in  their 
sanest  moments  fail  to  recognize  as  higher 
and  better.  Moreover,  the  minister's  influ- 
ence is  not  intermittent  as  the  physician's 
must  be,  confined  to  times  of  sickness.  It 
is  regular,  constant,  beginning  with  earliest 
childhood,  extending  through  bright  days 
and  dark  days,  through  health  as  well  as 
sickness,  ending  only  with  death,  and  oper- 
ating all  the  while  steadily  for  the  shaping 
of  character  and  life.     Even  when  the  phy- 


sician reaches  the  point  where  he  can  do  no 
more,  and  turns  away  in  despair,  the  minis- 
ter finds  his  own  higher  ministry  not  jet 
ended,  but  now  rising  into  a  service  pecul- 
iarly beautiful  and  precious, — that  of  trim- 
ming the  lights  of  faith  and  trust  and  peact, 
to  light  the  path  both  of  him  who  goes  on 
his  unknown  journey  and  of  those  who 
remain  behind  in  tears.  So  high  and  tender 
and  blessed  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  pastor,  a 
friend,  a  sympathizer,  a  helper  of  men  in 
their  deepest  needs,  a  lighter  of  hope's  stars 
in  their  sky,  a  comforter,  a  courage- bringer, 
a  faith-kindler,  a  lifter-up  of  ideals,  t 
brother,  to  take  men,  lost,  sad,  weak,  de- 
spairing, by  the  hand,  and  lead  them  to  the 
Father,  with  whom  are  strength,  love,  joy, 
new  heart,  new  life  I 

J.    T.   SVNT>EBL.A9iD. 


A    WOMAN'S    TRAVEL-NOTES    OS 

ENGLAND. 


I. 

After  ten  months  upon  the  continent  it 
seemed  like  "getting  home"  to  stand  upon 
English  soil,  and  hear  again  my  own,  my 
native  English.  I  had  lived  among  the  old 
pictures,  old  churches,  old  palaces  of  Italy, 
until  the  stirring  life  and  the  great  social 
and  industrial  problems  of  the  nineteenth 
century  seemed  no  longer  a  part  of  my  world. 

And  London,  after  Siena,  Orvieto,  Ven- 
ice, and  Pisa,  brought  to  mind  another  age 
of  the  world.  There  was  the  same  ruab- 
ing,  pushing  crowd,  with  the  nervous,  keen 
faces,  which  characterize  a  Chicago  crowd. 
Business,  energy,  and  enterprise  were  in 
the  air.  I  realized  that  I  was  again  among 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  that  "  time  Is  money.  *' 

It  is  very  difificult  for  the  stranger,  pressed 
for  time,  to  make  any  satisfactory  study  of 
the  educational  or  charitable  work  of  the 
continent.  There  are  so  many  obstacles,  so 
many  formalities,  in  the  way.  So  much  val- 
uable time  must  be  spent  in  interviewing 
officials  and  obtaining  necessary  permits  to 
even  enter  a  school  or  charitable  institution. 

Even  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  I  was  oblig^ 
to  spend  a  day  in  obtaining  permission  to 
visit  some  of  the  Geneva  schools.  And, 
when  this  dearly  bought  card  of  entrance  wms 
given,  to  my  surprise,  it  did  not  authorize 
me  to  visit  any  and  every  school  in  Geneva, 
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but  distinctly  specified  that  I  might  visit  the 
grammar  and  primary  rooms  of  a  certain 
building  and  one  kindergarten  school. 

My  card  of  admission  was  very  closely 
scrutinized  hy  each  teacher,  and  in  several 
of  the  rooms  I  was  treated  with  almost  dis- 
courtesy. One  teacher  actually  seated  her- 
self, and  left  me  standing  by  the  door. 

From  the  confusion  and  excitement  among 
the  pupils  caused  by  my  presence,  it  was 
evident  that  visitors  were  unusual.  I  asked 
an  official,  Why  all  these  difQculties  in  the 
way  of  visiting  their  sdhools?  The  reply 
was  '^  that  visitors  distracted  the  attention  of 
the  pupils  and  interfered  with  their  work, 
and  that,  if  permitted  to  do  so,  the  parents 
would  visit  the  schools  frequently,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  schools." 

This  was  a  new  view  of  the  subject.  In 
America  the  parents  have  always  been  urged 
to  visit  the  schools;  and  the  complaint  of 
teachers  is  that  parents  do  not  show  enough 
interest  in  the  schools,  and  visit  them  so 
little. 

In  Paris  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  visiting 
the  "trade  schools,"  because  the  application 
for  a  permission  would  have  consumed  too 
much  time. 

But  in  London  the  school-house  doors  are 
as  wide  open  as  in  America,  and  the 
teachers  are  just  as  hospitable.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  walk  in  and  state  one^s  inter- 
est in  the  work,  to  insure  a  cordial  wel- 
come. 

The  "board  schools"  of  England  are 
schools  for  the  lower  classes.  No  family 
of  any  social  position  would  think  of  send- 
ing their  children  to  a  "board  school."  I 
was  attempting  to  explain  our  free  school 
system,  with  its  high  schools,  and  the  son 
of  the  merchant-prince  and  the  son  of  the 
mechanic  in  the  same  classes,  to  a  young 
man.  He  listened  with  undisguised  dis- 
gust, and  replied,  "Think  of  Eton  boys  in 
such  a  rabble  I" 

England  is  emphatically  an  aristocratic 
country.  In  France  the  republic  has  es- 
tablished a  school  system  very  similar  to 
ours ;  and  in  Germany  the  respect  for  schol- 
arship is  so  great,  and  education  is  so  much 
the  main  object  of  life,  that  fees  in  all 
schools  are  very  small,  so  that  rich  and 
poor  are  found  in  all  schools. 

Miss  Davenport  Hill,  a  member  of  the 
London  School  Board,  explained  the  Eng- 


lish system  to  me;  and  some  account  of 
the  way  England  maintains  her  schools  may 
be  interesting. 

The  schools  are  supported,  first  by  a 
government  subsidy,  of  so  much  per  capita. 
This  amount  depends,  in  a  measure,  upon 
the  report  of  the  government  inspector, — an 
official  entirely  independent  of  the  school 
board.  If  the  work  is  found  satisfactory, 
that  school  receives  the  maximum  sum  per 
capita.  Second,  by  a  tax  collected  from 
the  rate-payers,  the  amount  of  which  the 
school  boards  fix.  These  boards  are  elected 
by  the  rate-payers ;  and,  if  they  are  extrav- 
agant, the  rate-payers  can  refuse  to  re-elect 
them.  Third,  by  a  fee  varying  from  three- 
pence to  one  shilling  per  week  for  each 
pupil.  In  the  poorer  districts  of  London, 
Miss  Hill  told  me  there  were  many  be- 
quests which  they  were  able  to  use  for 
school  purposes,  and  so  reduce  the  fees,  and 
that  there  were  many  more  bequests  now 
useless,  because  of  the  conditions  attached 
by  the  donors,  which  it  is  hoped  can,  by 
act  of  Parliament,  be  made  available  for 
school  purposes.  For  instance,  in  one  par- 
ish a  very  orthodox  individual  left  a  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  fagots  for  burning  her- 
etics ;  and,  as  heretics  are  no  longer  burned 
in  England,  no  use  can  be  made  of  this 
fund. 

Accustomed  to  our  American  idea  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  free 
education  for  the  people,  I  could  not  un- 
derstand the  strong  opposition  on  the  part 
of  very  good  people  to  the  "Free  Educa- 
tion Bill,"  which  passed  the  House  last 
July. 

Education  is  compulsory  in  England ;  and 
yet  hitherto  a  fee  has  been  demanded  for 
the  tuition  of  the  pupils.  In  this  country 
we  have  always  felt  that  it  was  only  be- 
cause the  State  supplied  an  education,  free 
to  all,  that  the  State  had  the  right  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  the  children. 

A  member  of  Parliament  said  to  me  of 
the  "Free  Education  Bill":  "This  is  a  gov- 
ernment bill,  greatly  opposed  by  many  prom- 
inent Conservatives,  but  which  will  be 
carried,  because  the  *Home  Rulers^  will 
vote  for  it.  It  does  not  go  far  enough  to 
suit  us,  but  it  is  better  than  we  could  have 
expected  from  the  government."  This  gen- 
tleman felt  that  the  present  system  of  fees 
was  a  real  hardship  to  many.    "Think,"  he 
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said,  "of  a  man  out  of  work,  with  four  or 
five  children  in  school,  and  the  lowest  fee 
twopence  or  threepence  per  week!  He 
must  send  his  children  to  'dchool,  and  can 
only  be  relieved  of  the  fee  by  going  before 
the  school  board,  proving  himself  a  pauper, 
being  thoroughly  humiliated,  and  having 
what  poor  remnant  of  self-respect  still  re- 
mains to  him  crushed." 

Last  July  the  Factory  Act  was  passed; 
t'.c,  a  law  raising  the  age  at  which  chil- 
dren may  be  employed  in  factories  and 
mines  to  twelve  years.  This  was  the  first 
victory  won  by  the  Liberals  in  five  years,  and 
was  received  by  them  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. 

On  the  evening  of  the  passage  of  this  act 
I  was  in  the  House,  or,  rather,  in  the  cage 
above  the  House,  where  the  few  women  who 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  an  entrie  are 
shut  up,  to  peer  through  the  grating  at  the 
House  below.  On  this  evening  the  bill  to 
limit  the  hours  of  women  engaged  in  laun- 
dries was  before  the  House.  This  bill  was 
the  outcome  of  a  huge  mass  meeting  of 
laundresses  in  Hyde  Park. 

The  subject  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
courtesy  by  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  all 
the  speakers  claimed  to  be  actuated  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  do  the  best  thing  possible 
for  these  poor  women,  whose  lot  is,  at  best, 
hard.  That  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  representative  men  of  England, 
could  not  have  failed  to  convince  an  un- 
biassed listener  that  even  the  "submerged 
tenth"  have  been  able  to  make  their  cries 
heard  in  high  places,  and  that  the  legis- 
lators of  England  realize  that  their  cries 
must  be  regarded.  One  of  the  members 
who  took  part  in  this  debate  was  a  Welsh- 
man, sent  by  his  trades-union,  who  had 
been  a  working  miner  up  to  the  time  he 
entered  the  House, — ^a  man  of  real  earnest- 
ness and  ability. 

It  seems  so  out  of  all  proportion  that 
members  of  Parliament  receive  no  pay,  and 
yet  the  presiding  officer  receives  a  salary  of 
six  thousand  pounds  per  annum  and  a  fine 
residence. 

Here,  again,  is  the  aristocratic  spirit  in 
government,  in  the  theory  that  no  money 
must  be  received  by  England's  law-makers. 
Of  course,  many  poor  men  are  in  Parlia- 
ment whose  expenses  are  borne  by  various 
associations.      But  all    this  falls  upon  the 


working    classes,   because  their    candidates 
are  often  poor  men. 

Hyde  Park  is  an  example  of  the  same 
spirit.  No  cabs  are  allowed  in  this  fash- 
ionable drive  in  the  afternoon.  The  result 
is  that  nowhere  in  the  world  can  such  a 
display  of  fine  turn-outs,  such  elegantly 
dressed  ladies,  faultlessly  attired  gentle- 
men, and  liveried  servants,  be  seen  as  in 
Hyde  Park  during  the  season.  Bat  people 
without  carriages  are  shut  oat  of  this  gay 
concourse ;  and  there  is  no  such  cheap  en- 
joyment for  the  people  as  in  the  Bols  de 
Boulogne  or  on  the  Pincian  Hill  at  Rome, 
where  the  shabbiest  vehicles  jostle  the  fine 
carriages. 

Indeed,  in  all  the  great  parks  of  Europe, 
except  Hyde  Park,  the  cheap  and  comfort- 
able little  cabs  are  admitted. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  the  "Ladies*  Mile** 
in  Hyde  Park  presents  a  brilliant  spectacle. 
Here  London  society  sits  or  walks,  attired 
in  goodly  apparel.  No  one  drives  in  Lon- 
don  on  Sunday :  that  is  wicked,  or  ur\fa*h- 
ionable.  Good  and  fashionable  people  walk 
in  the  park  and  display  fine  toileta ;  and  it 
certainly  furnishes  an  admirable  opportu- 
nity to  display  good  clothes.  Bat  the  sin- 
gular thing  is  that  the  portion  of  the  park 
known  as  the  "Ladies*  Mile"  is  given  up  to 
the  swells,  and  the  unfashionable  moltitude 
never  intrude  upon  this  ground  devoted  to 
"society." 

However,  to  me  the  fashionable  quarter 
of  the  park  was  not  nearly  so  interesting  as 
the  part  where  the  "great  unwashed"  hold 
their  meetings.  Respectability  and  fashion 
are  always  a  little  tiresome,  and  well-dressed 
people  look  alike  the  world  over.  The 
groups  around  the  different  speakers  never 
ceased  to  attract  me.  There  was  one  after- 
noon a  socialist  addressing  a  group ;  a  Sal- 
vation Army  meeting;  religious  contro- 
versialists denouncing  each  other ;  an  atheist 
inveighing  against  all  religious ;  a  political 
orator ;  a  young  man  reciting  poetry ;  and  an 
Anarchist,  with  red  flag  unfurled,  denounc- 
ing the  government,  and  calling  upon  his 
hearers  to  destroy  the  existing  oirder  of 
things.  A  policeman  stood  stolidly  by  the 
last-named  speaker  to  see  that  he  had  the 
fair  play  so  dear  to  Englishmen. 

For  studying  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  no  place  equals  Hyde  Park  on  a  Sun- 
day afternoon.  Maris  C.  Rbmick. 
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ABIEL  ABBOT  LIVERMORE  : 

EIOHTT   YBABS  YOUNG. 


A  Tonnded  life  with  ripened  years, 

Sofcened  with  aatumn's  hanrest  glow, 
Made  purer  b^  its  barning  tears. 

Made  kindlier  by  its  frost  and  snow, — 
Grand  prophet  of  the  inner  life. 

Apostle  of  the  truth  of  God, 
Thou  makest  peace  flow  out  of  strife. 

For  weakness  thou  ait  staff  and  rod. 

With  pity  filled  for  others'  woes, 

Liow  bent  to  lift  the  bowed  and  lost, 
Whose  throbbing  heart  for  them  o'erflows, 

Aside  thy  pains  and  burdens  tossed, 
O  brother,  in  thy  heart's  great  love, 

Yearning  for  souls  enslaved  by  sin, 
Thy  strength  flows  down  from  founts  above, 

And  Christ  finds  welcome  room  within ! 

Brought  up  at  thy  Gamaliel  feet, 

Anointed  men  have  learned  God's  word, 
And,  clothed  in  Truth's  fair  robe  complete. 

Its  message  spoken  has  been  heard. 
Strong,  gentle,  kindly,  and  serene, 

Simple  in  thought,  just,  true,  and  wise, 
With  learning  wide  and  insight  keen. 

Bom  was  thy  gospel  from  the  skies. 

So  reverent,  full  of  faith  divine, 

So  moulded  by  the  Christian  thought. 
Whose  vital  flow  is  life's  true  vine, 

The    strength    by   which    thy    hand    hath 
wrought. 
Thy  fourscore  years  and  silvered  hair 

Are  symbols  of  that  holy  crown 
Of  Faith  and  Hope  and  Love  you  wear. 

On  which  the  angel  hosts  look  down. 

O  saintly  soul,  a  halo  bright 

Enwraps,  illumines,  lifts  thee  far 
Toward  that  divine,  celestial  light. 

The  brightness  of  thine  own  soul's  star. 
Accept,  dear  friend,  the  words,  "Well  done !" 

For  you  and  vours,  this  happy  hour, 
Whose  course  us  toward  the  rismg  sun. 

Whose  glory  is  its  growing  power. 
Unfinished  is  thy  life-work  here, 
Immortal  is  thy  coming  sphere. 

A.  J.  EiCH. 


A  GLANCE  AT  THE  8T0ET  OF 
HARVARD,* 


It  has  been  said  that  God  sifted  three 
kingdoms  to  make  New  England. 

It  was  in  November,  1636,  that  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  passed  the  following  vote:  ''The  court 
agree  to  give  £400  toward  a  school  or  college, 
whereof  £200  shall  be  paid  the  next  year 
and  £200  when  the  work  is  finished,  and  the 
next  court  to  appoint  where  and  what  bulld- 

*Part  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  Oct.  9, 1891. 


ing. "  The  young  and  brilliant  Henry  Vane, 
a  graduate  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford, 
was  president  of  that  court,  and  John  Win- 
throp,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  an  active  member.  Soon  after, 
Vane,  a  friend  of  Ann  Hutchinson,  named 
in  Milton  *s  sonnet  as 

"Yane,  young  in  years,  but  in  sage  counsel 
old, " 

returned  to  England  to  pursue  his  historic 
career  for  the  liberty  and  emancipation  of 
his  race,  and  end  that  career  by  being  be- 
headed on  Tower  Hill,  leaving  a  name  that 
stands  on  the  roll  of  liberty ^s  martyrs  with 
Raleigh,  Russell,  and  Sydney. 

The  name  of  Newtown  was  soon  changed 
to  that  of  Cambridge  in  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  the  Alma  Mater  of  many  of  those 
emigrants.  Of  their  number  one  hundred 
were  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
seventy  being  from  Cambridge,  of  whom 
thirty  were  from  Emmanuel  College.  It 
was  in  1638  that  the  non-conforming  clergy- 
man, John  Harvard,  died  at  Charlestown, 
leaving  half  of  his  whole  property  and  his 
entire  library,  about  three  hundred  classic 
volumes,  to  the  proposed  college;  and,  as 
you  well  know,  the  name  which  our  uni- 
versity has  borne  from  that  day  to  this  is 
his.  At  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  the  undergraduates, 
in  merry  mood,  displayed  ''Johnnie  Har- 
vard's Papas"  in  their  torchlight  proces- 
sion, representing,  in  appropriate  costume, 
a  butcher,  a  cooper,  and  a  grocer,  two  of 
whom,  by  tradition,  were  step-fathers ;  and 
it  was  from  them  that  the  estate  was  in- 
herited, through  his  mother,  that  rendered 
John  Harvard  the  wealthy  cleigyman  of  the 
young  colony.  Little  is  known  further  of 
him  than  that  he  was  a  graduate  of  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge.  A  monument 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory,  with  ap- 
propriate exercises,  including  an  oration  by 
Edward  Everett.  Among  the  few  books 
that  were  preserved  from  the  destruction  of 
the  ibrary  in  1764,  only  one  of  John  Har- 
vard's three  hundred  volumes  remains,  en- 
titled "Christian  Warfare  against  the 
World,  Flesh,  and  Devil."  In  the  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  mankind,  how  many 
names  in  all  the  annals  of  light  and  learn- 
ing are  sure  to  hold  so  firm  a  place  as  his? 

While  the  college  was  founded  on  Nov. 
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7,  1G36,  now  recognized  as  Foundation  Day, 
it  was  in  1650  that  the  permanent  char- 
ter was  granted,  creating  it  a  corporation 
with  rights  and  franchises  that  have  re- 
mained to  the  present  day  substantially  un- 
changed. However,  under  the  name  of 
"The  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege,'' minor  statutes  have  been  passed. 
The  mode  of  selecting  Overseers  has  been 
substantially  modified,  more  especially >  in 
recent  times,  until  now  that  authority  is 
vested  in  the  alumni  of  the  college  proper, 
while  the  Corporation  proper  is  a  self-per- 
petuative  body  of  seven. 

The  three  objects  in  view  in  founding  the 
institution  were  to  furnish  the  Common- 
wealth with  knowing  and  understanding 
men,  and  the  churches  with  an  able  minis- 
try, and  the  Indians  with  Christian  educa- 
tion. The  first  brick  building  erected  was 
the  Indian  college,  with  dormitories  for 
twenty  occupants ;  and  therein,  subsequently, 
John  Eliot^s  Bible  was  printed.  Only  two 
Indians  ever  availed  themselves  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  college.  According  to  the 
quinquennial  catalogue,  one  Indian,  coming 
from  Martha's  Vineyard,  graduated  in  1065, 
and  died  the  next  year.  His  nomen  Claris- 
simutn,  do  not  forget,  was  Caleb  Cheehau- 
teaumuck. 

Of  the  twenty-two  presidents  of  Harvard 
College,  the  first  was  John  Dunster,  of  re- 
vered memory,  an  earnest,  consecrated  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel.  He  devoted  his  time  most 
assiduously  to  building  up  the  school  within 
and  without,  by  contributions  from  other 
colonies;  and  the  religious  controversies 
relative  to  Pedobaptism,  in  which  he  be- 
came involved  with  the  powers  of  State,  have 
in  no  way  shadowed  his  cherished  memory. 
At  the  outset,  the  requisites  for  admission 
were  rigidly  prescribed:  the  student  must  be 
"  able  to  read  Tully  or  such  like  classics,  and 
make  and  speak  true  verse  and  Latin  prose, 
and  decline  the  paradigms  of  nouns  and 
verbs  in  the  Greek  tongue."  The  rules  re- 
quired that  students  should  speak  Latin  in 
all  college  intercourse,  and  double  penalties 
were  imposed  if  excuses  were  not  presented 
in  that  classic  tongue.  Hungry  had  to  go 
the  student,  if  the  Roman  language  failed 
him  at  meal-time.  The  story  is  historic 
that  the  laugh  went  round  when  a  professor, 
whose  room  was  invaded  by  a  wandering 
dog,   exclaimed,   ** Exclude    canem  et,   et — 


shut  the  door!"  and  one  is  reminded  of 
Heine's  saying  that  his  only  hatred  of  the 
Roman  race  was  their  invention  of  the 
Latin  grammar. 

Exercises  were  required  by  candle-liglit 
before  breakfast  in  translating  Hebrew 
Scripture  into  Greek;  and  at  evening  twi- 
light it  was  English  that  was  thus  trans- 
mogrified. The  humanities  were  thus  rig- 
idly pursued,  and  we  are  reminded  of  the 
scholar  who  regretted  that  his  whole  life 
had  been  spent  upon  Greek  in  general  in- 
stead of  upon  verbs  in  mL 

We  have  the  authority  of  the  late  poet  and 
statesman,  Lowell,  in  saying  that  the  found- 
ing of  Harvard  College  is  second  to  no  event 
in  real  importance  that  has  happened  on  the 
Western  Continent, — that  it  saved  New  Eng- 
land from  being  a  mere  geographical  expres- 
sion, and  insured  our  intellectual  indepen- 
dence of  the  Old  World.  Its  immediate  and 
natural  effect  was  to  create  a  body  of  edu- 
cated and  earnest  men,  maintaining  high 
ideals  of  life  and  its  purpose,  fit  and  zeal- 
ous to  be  educators  of  the  people,  as  school- 
teachers and  as  ministers  of  the  gospel.  To 
a  large  degree  we  may  say  that  it  is  by  this 
influence  that  Xew  England  assumed  and  has 
maintained  its  permanent  influence  in  lit- 
erature and  thought.  Thus  we  are  reminded 
of  Beecher's  exclamation:  "What!  shat 
New  England  out  in  the  cold !  You  may  as 
well  try  to  shut  the  cold  out  of  New  Eng- 
land. " 

Thus,  having  briefly  told  the  story  of  the 
founding  of  our  Alma  Mater,  let  me  glance 
at  a  few  of  the  most  important  events  in  its 
subsequent  history.  It  was  in  1080  that  the 
college  was  granted  the  revenues  from 
the  Charles  River  ferry.  In  Revolntionary 
times  the  undergraduates  voted  unanimously 
to  take  their  degrees  clad  only  in  the  man- 
ufactures of  their  native  land;  and,  after 
Washington  drew  his  sword  under  the  Cam- 
bridge Elm  as  commander  of  the  continental 
armies,  the  college  authorities  and  stndents 
forsook  their  buildings  to  find  temporary 
shelter  at  Concord.  Among  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  Revolutionary  leaders  were  the 
graduates  from  Harvard, — such  as  the  two 
Adamses,  Hancock,  Warren,  and  Otis. 
President  Washington  visited  the  college  In 
1790,  while  the  reception  to  Gen.  Lafayette 
in  1824  was  a  marked  epoch.  The  two 
hundredth  celebration  of  the  college  occtursd 
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in  1836,  with  imposing  ceremonies,  wherein 
Edward  Everett  delivered  one  of  his  most 
pleasing  orations;  and  Dr.  Holmes,  of  the 
famous  class  of  1820,  whose  name  awakens 
thrills  of  affectionate  respect  in  all  our 
hearts,  gave  a  poem  on  that  occasion,  as  he 
did  also  in  more  elaborate  form  at  the  recent 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  celebration  in 
1886.  At  the  latter  celebration  the  follow- 
ing three  stanzas  from  his  poem  recited  fifty 
years  before  were  repeated,  as  the  ones  re- 
membered by  the  venerable  poet : — 

"  When  the  Puritans  came  over, 

Our  hills  and  swamps  to  clear, 
The  woods  were  full  of  catamounts 

And  Indians  red  as  deer. 
With  tomahawks  and  scalping-knives 

That  make  folks*  heads  look  queer. 
Oh,  the  ship  from  England  used  to  bring 

A  hundred  wigs  a  year ! 

"And  who  was  on  the  catalogue 

When  college  was  begun? 
Two  nephews  of  the  President 

And  the  professor's  son. 
(They  turned  a  little  Indian  boy, 

As  brown  as  any  bun). 
Lord,  how  the  seniors  knocked  about 

The  Freshman  class  of  one  I 

''  God  bless  the  ancient  Puritans ! 

Their  lot  was  hard  enough ; 
But  honest  hearts  make  iron  arms, 

And  tender  maids  are  tough. 
So  love  and  faith  have  formed  and  fed 

Our  true-bom  Yankee  stuff. 
And  keep  the  kernel  in  the  shell 

The  British  found  so  rough." 

Fain  would  I  dwell  on  the  part  Harvard 
took  in  the  war  for  the  Union;  but  time 
forbids  me  to  do  more  than  merely  mention 
the  fact  that,  of  her  1,2.32  volunteers,  361  fell 
as  martyrs,  and  their  names  are  enrolled  in 
Memorial  Hall. 

The  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  celebration 
of  the  college,  in  1886,  is  of  recent  memory ; 
and  its  exercises,  in  which  some  of  you  took 
part,  call  for  little  mention,  especially  as 
they  have  been  published  in  a  handsome 
volume.  But,  among  the  profoundly  inter- 
esting and  brilliant  utterances  on  that  oc- 
casion, I  was  impressed  with  the  sermon  of 
Bishop  Brooks,  wherein  he  said:  "The  col- 
lege lay  like  a  ball  of  light  in  the  intention 
of  its  founders.  Like  a  rock  in  a  great 
sea,  resting  on  its  own  foundations,  beaten 
by  the  waves,  of  which  it  takes  no  manner 
of  account,  so  stands  the  Puritanism  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  the  Harvard  College 


which  it  built  in  the  midst  of  the  multi- 
farious and  restless  history  of  man."  And 
Dr.  Brooks  says  that  no  break  is  to  be  found 
in  its  progressive  history  which  conforms  to 
the  advancement  of  humanity.  Yet  that 
history  presents  four  epochs  about  one-half 
century  apart.  In  1700  there  was  a  move- 
ment of  marked  significance  connected  with 
the  university  regarding  the  true  recipients 
of  the  Christian  sacraments,  wherein  the 
Mathers,  both  father  and  son,  took  active 
part.  The  result  was  a  wider  and  deeper 
appreciation  of  the  true  significance  of  the 
Christian  symbols. 

Again,  in  1736  and  1740  there  was  an 
epoch  in  connection  with  the  rigid  teach- 
ings of  Jonathan  Edwards,  arising  through 
the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  created  by  the 
coming  of  Whitefield  to  Boston.  Again,  in 
1804,  the  choice  of  Henry  Ware  to  the  Hollis 
professorship  of  theology  was  a  crisis, 
wherein  dogma  came  in  conflict  with  truth ; 
and,  whatever  views  may  be  entertained  in 
regard  to  modes  of  church  polity  and  be- 
lief seriously  entertained  by  the  respective 
controversialists,  sure  it  is  that  the  change 
was  in  the  direction  of  that  higher  and 
broader  Christianity  which  we  recognize  as 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  Lastly,  in 
recent  times,  those  of  us  who  are  in  middle 
life  have  witnessed  a  revolution.  We  can 
recognize  the  marked  effects  of  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  sociology  and  psychology,  the 
extension  of  the  elective  studies,  the  en- 
largement of  all  methods  of  culture,  confined 
no  longer  to  the  humanities.  We  have  seen 
great  advances,  so  as  to  include  not  only  the 
trimum  of  the  medireval  schoolmen,  embrac- 
ing grammar  and  rhetoric  and  logic,  and  the 
quadrix^ixim^  embracing  algebra,  geometry, 
music,  and  astronomy,  but  all  philosophy 
and  science  and  much  of  art. 

Dr.  Brooks  tersely  put  it:  "Experience 
became  larger  than  Whitefield,  dogma  than 
Calvin,  life  than  theology";  and  under  this 
new  method  we  rejoice  to  think  that  neither 
scholarship  nor  aspiration  for  the  highest 
religious  thought  has  declined. 

At  Commencement  time  two  years  ago, 
among  the  brilliant  orations  and  speeches 
it  was  my  privilege  to  hear,  I  was  especially 
impressed  with  the  speech  of  President 
Eliot,  wherein  he  gave  assurance,  with  a 
simplicity  which  bespoke  his  sincerity,  that 
Harvard  University  cherishes  all  the  good 
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the  past  hath  had,  and  is  earnest  and  zeal- 
ous to  establish  and  maintain  among  all 
who  come  within  its  influence,  loyalty  to 
truth  and  the  higher  scholarship,  and  free- 
dom to  think  without  bigotry. 

Joseph  Shippen. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


O.   B.  FROTUIN  GUAM'S'' UNITA- 
RIAN ISM.'''' 


The  last  two  volumes  from  the  pen  of 
Octavius  B.  Frothingham  preserve  a  great 
deal  of  information  invaluable  to  the  future 
historian  of  American  Unitarianism.  Gath- 
ered together  in  these  two  volumes  are  con- 
densed vigorous  descriptions  of  the  leading 
events  in  our  denominational  development, 
dating  from  a  period  "when  the  ministry 
was  the  chosen  profession,  when  there  was 
no  turmoil,  no  moral  agitation;  the  anti- 
slavery  struggle  had  not  begun ;  Transcen- 
dentalism was  unborn ;  rationalism,  in  the 
later  objectionable  sense,  was  unheard  of; 
Ripley  and  Emerson  were  boys;  Parker 
was  a  child;  Channing  had  not  preached 
his  Baltimore  sermon" ;  and  including  inci- 
dents as  recent  as  the  '^Western  issue.*' 

Neither  volume,  however,  attempts  to 
follow  any  set  historical  method,  but  in  a 
pleasantly  careless,  natural,  and  almost 
chatty  manner  tempts  the  reader  on  till  he 
finds  himself  surrounded  with  a  varied  and 
vivid  scenery.  The  first  chapter  of  "Boston 
Unitarianism"  contains  two  word  portraits, 
one  of  Channing,  the  other  of  Parker,  which 
for  clear-cut  vigor,  incisiveness,  and  preci- 
sion it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  match.  Filling  in  the  gap  between  these 
two,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Unitarian  min- 
istry are  described  as  men  lacking  the  fer- 
vent spirituality  of  Channing  and  the  im- 
passioned earnestness  of  Parker,  but  of 
quiet  culture  and  dignified  conduct,  shrink- 
ing from  critical  speculations,  repelling  the 
doctrines  of  Calvinism,  yet  at  the  same  time 
clinging  to  ancient  formulas,  the  word  of 
Scripture,  and  the  Church  as  an  institution. 
It  is  this  middle  attitude,  as  held  by  the 
main  body  of  the  ministry,  which  Mr. 
Frothingham  calls  the  "old-fashioned  faith 
with    a  sentimental    modification."      "The 

•  Boston  Unitabianish,  1  Vol.,  and  Rboollbc- 
TI0N8  AiiD  IMPKE88ION8, 1  Vol.  By  Octavias  Brooks 
Frothingham.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


soul  of  a  cast-oft'  religion  was  in  it."  It  still 
advocated  the  submission  of  reason  to  reve- 
lation. Though  thoroughly  respectable,  it 
was  just  as  thoroughly  commonplace,  in- 
sipid, vague.  It  took  no  hold  upon  the 
masses  because,  while  denying  the  fervid 
doctrines  of  eternal  punishment,  depravity, 
election,  the  atonement,  it  proposed  no  ab- 
sorbing principles  to  take  their  place.  This 
mediocre,  mildly  scholarly,  and  calmly  re- 
spectable position  is  illustrated,  with  many 
pleasant  digressions,  in  the  chapters  entitled 
"An  Example,"  "The  Dogmatical  Position,'' 
"Literature  and  Religion,"  and  "The  Unita- 
rian Layman."  In  "Recollections  and  Im- 
pressions" we  trace  the  influences  which 
came  to  bear  upon  this  old-fashioned  Uni- 
tarianism and  developed  out  of  it  the  new. 
These,  recited  as  autobiographical  confes- 
sions, are  full  of  intense  vitality,  rising,  as 
in  the  chapter  on  "The  Crisis  in  Belief,"  to 
the  height  of  dramatic  power.  The  indi- 
vidual experience  was  really  the  experi- 
rience  of  the  writer's  generation.  The  new 
springs  of  thought  and  sources  of  belief, 
though  coming  to  him  through  particular 
and  often  personal  channels,  were  none  the 
less  the  same  motives  and  principles  thai 
were  in  the  air,  that  were  dawning  in  the 
New  Reformation.  The  fact  that  these 
principles  are  here  described  in  the  concrete 
and  colored  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  indi- 
viduals, and  especially  with  the  personal 
character  of  the  writer  himself,  only  inten- 
sifies the  impression  produced.  These  chap- 
ters must  be  read  to  catch  their  peculiar 
charm  and  glow.  The  steps  of  the  transi- 
tion cannot  be  here  enumerated;  but  the 
triumphant  principle,  the  camel  which,  once 
gaining  entrance,  thrust  all  the  older  occu- 
pants out  of  the  tent,  was  the  acceptance  of 
the  common  spiritual  nature  of  man  as  the 
living  and  only  authority  in  religion.  This 
gave  essential  harmony  to  all  moral  codes 
and  all  religions  the  world  round.  This 
burst  through  the  timid  restraints  of  old- 
fashioned  Unitarianism,  and  flooded  the 
cold  respectability  of  negation  with  the 
fervor  of  a  new  impulse.  In  the  chapters 
on  "The  Progress  of  Religious  Thought" 
and  "The  Clerical  Profession"  the  growth 
of  new  faith  is  set  forth.  But  even  more 
attractive  are  those  parts  of  the  volume 
which  detail  the  effect  of  the  new  impulse, 
the  new  belief  in  the  creative  power  of  the 
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spiritual  nature  of  man  upon  tbe  life  of  the 
writer,  the  brare  surrender  of  the  luxury, 
ease,  happiness,  of  his  idyllic  Salem  settle- 
ment, with  its  temptations  to  scholarly  re- 
tirement, for  the  untried  radical  venture  in 
Jersey  City,  the  apparently  half -regretful 
movement  away  from  the  sympathy  of  the 
denomination,  the  founding  of  the  Free 
Religious  Association.  Our  interest,  how- 
ever, culminates,  where  most  dramatically 
it  should,  in  the  closing  chapter  of  the  book, 
^^Confessions."  Here  we  feel  more  than 
anything  else  that  the  power  of  the  new 
faith,  the  modern  Unitarian  movement,  is 
gpreater  than  individual  eccentricities,  and  is 
bringing  the  extremes  together.  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham,  rejoicing  in  the  changed  attitude 
of  the  denomination,  also  tenderly  confesses 
the  changes  in  himself.  He  says,  **I  find 
myself  more  inclined  to  a  serious  regard  for 
existing  institutions  and  modes  of  opinion" 
(p.  290).  In  regard  to  the  communion  ser- 
vice, which  during  the  Jersey  City  and  New 
York  ministries  was  "never  celebrated," 
being  dropped  as  a  ''mere  formality  without 
an  excuse  for  being,"  Mr.  Frothingham  now 
says  :  "The  ceremony  puts  thought  and  sen- 
timent in  poetic  form,  associates  them  with 
the  holiest  souls  in  their  holiest  hours,  and 
brings  people  face  to  face  with  their  bet- 
ter selves  in  the  tenderest  and  most  touching 
manner,  teaching  charity,  love,  endeavor 
after  the  religious  life.  The  rite  is  full  of 
beauty,  rich  in  meaning,  and  may  be  used 
with  effect. ...  A  symbol  often  goes  further 
than  an  argument,  and  a  symbol  so  ancient 
and  so  consecrated  ought  to  be  preserved" 
(p.  72). 

Both  volumes,  when  read,  leave  us  with 
a  strong  sense  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
further  supply  from  the  same  source,  more 
especially  of  such  living  pictures  of  men  as 
are  contained  in  the  chapters  "My  Teach- 
ers" and  "My  Companions."  Why  not  a 
volume  of  these  condensed  biographies? 

Has  the  literary  style  of  the  author  of 
"The  Religion  of  Humanity,"  in  growing 
more  compact,  lost  something  of  its  ele. 
ganoe?  Or  why  do  we  find  in  the  present 
volumes  everywhere  such  monotonous  series 
of  sharp  corners  and  jagged  edges?  We 
quote  at  random :  "There  was  no  distinction 
of  persons,  no  affected  pride.  We  found 
our  own  level  and  kept  our  own  place. 
Money  did  not  distinguish,  or  family,  only 


brains.  There  was  no  care  but  for  intel- 
lectual work:  there  was  no  excess  save  in 
study.     Expenses  were  small,"  etc. 

One  thing,  however,  we  will  criticise.  It 
is  not  fair  to  a  patient  public,  in  these  days 
of  many  books,  to  publish  such  valuable 
material  with  such  a  miserable  makeshift 
of  an  index.  Hardly  more  than  the  names 
of  prominent  personages  and  institutions  are 
given,  and  these  in  the  most  incomplete  and 
irritating  manner.  The  names  of  Roger 
Williams,  Dr.  S.  Howard,  John  Brown,  and 
an  innumerable  list  of  others  referred  to 
in  the  text  do  not  appear  at  all  in  the 
index.  The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  has 
no  place  in  it.  There  is  no  such  word 
as  "Periodicals"  or  "Magazines"  or  "Ra- 
tionalism" or  "Biblical  Criticism,"  though 
these  all  receive  frequent  consideration  in 
the  text.  Even  the  very  little  indexing 
which  has  been  done  is  some  of  it  incorrect. 
We  have  not  time  to  discover  to  what  ex- 
tent; but  our  very  first  reference  in  "Bos- 
ton Unitarianism"  is  to  the  name  Channing, 
and  the  page  given  is  13.  But  page  13  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Channing; 
while  pages  1  to  8  are  entirely  devoted  to  a 
study  of  his  attitude,  with  no  chance  of 
finding  that  out  through  the  index. 
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Sunday. 
In  the  Dark, 

0  Thou  who  art  my  only  I-iight, 
Thee  do  I  follow  through  the  night ; 
Though  home  and  hope  are  out  of  sight. 
Firm  trust  in  Thee  my  spirit  hath ; 

Thou  knowest  my  path ! 

Althoup;h  I  cannot  see  Thy  face, 

1  feel  the  warmth  of  Thy  embrace, 
Infold  me  in  the  dangerous  place 
Where  sin  lies  waiting  to  betray ; 

Thou  knowest  my  way. 

O  Thou  that  seest  me  through  and  through,- 
The  thoughts  I  think,  the  deeds  I  do, — 
Thou  knowest  I  would  to  Thee  be  true ! 
Oh,  draw  me  closer  to  Thy  side, 
My  Lord,  my  Guide ! 

Thou  knewest  me,  lovedst  me  in  the  past, 
Even  when  the  tempter  held  me  fast ; 
Thy  wanderer  has  come  home  at  last ; 
Never  again  from  Thee  to  stray, — 
From  Thee,  my  Way  I 
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I  know  not  what  may  yet  unfold 
Beyond  the  morning's  gates  of  gold ; 
This  is  my  heaven, —  Thy  hand  to  hold, 
Thy  steps  to  follow  through  the  night, 
My  Life,  my  Light  I 

—  Lucy  Larcam. 

Monday. 
/  shall  not  pass  this  Way  Again. 

The  bread  that  briugeth  strength  I  want  to 

give, 
The  water  pure  that  bids  the  thirsty  live  ; 
I  want  to  help  the  fainting  day  by  day ; 
"  I'm  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way." 

I  want  to  give  the  oil  of  joy  for  tears, 

The  faith  to  conquer  crowding  doubts  and 

fears. 
Beauty  for  ashes  may  I  give  alway, — 
*^  Vm  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way." 

I  want  to  give  good  measure  running  o'er ; 
And  into  angry  hearts  I  want  to  pour 
The  answer  soft  that  turneth  wrath  away, — 
"  I'm  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way." 

I  want  to  give  to  others  hope  and  faith  ; 
I  want  to  do  all  that  the  Master  saith ; 
I  want  to  live  aright  from  day  to  day, — 
'^  I'm  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way." 

Tuesday. 
The  Best  that  I  can, 

"  1  cannot  do  much,"  said  a  little  star, 
"  To  make  the  dark  world  bright  I 

My  silvery  beams  cannot  struggle  far 
Through  the  folding  gloom  of  night  I 

But  I'm  only  a  part  of  God's  great  plan, 

And  I'll  do  the  best  that  I  cau." 

"  What's  the  use,"  said  a  fleecy  cloud, 
"  Of  those  few  drops  that  I  hold  ? 

They  will  hardly  bend  the  lily  proud. 
Though  caught  in  her  cup  of  gold ! 

Yet  I'm  a  part  of  God's  great  plan. 

So  my  treasures  I'll  give  as  well  as  I  can." 

A  child  went  merrily  forth  to  play, 
But  a  thought  like  a  silver  thread 

Kept  winding  in  and  out  all  day 
Through  the  happy  golden  head ; 

Mother  said,  "  Darling,  do  all  you  can, 

For  you  are  a  part  of  God's  great  plan." 

She  knew  no  more  than  the  glancing  star, 
Nor  the  cloud  with  its  chalice  full. 

How,  why,  and  for  what  all  things  were, — 
She  was  only  a  child  at  school  I 

But  thought,  "It's  a  part  of  God's  great  plan 

That  even  I  should  do  all  that  I  can !  " 

So  she  helped  a  younger  child  along, 
When  the  road  was  rough  to  her  feet. 

And  she  sang  from  her  heart  a  little  song. 
That  we  all  thought  passing  sweet ; 

And  her  father,  a  weary,  toil-worn  man. 

Said,  **  I,  too,  will  do  the  best  that  I  can." 


Wednesday. 

Slipping  Away. 

They  are  slipping  away, —  these  sweet,  swift 
years,— 

Like  a  leaf  on  the  current  cast ; 
With  never  a  break  in  the  rapid  flow, 
We  watch  them  as  one  by  one  they  go 

Into  the  beautiful  past. 

As  silent  and  swift  as  a  weaver's  thread, 

Or  an  arrow's  flying  gleam ; 
As  soft  as  the  languorous  breezes  hid, 
That  lift  the  willow's  long  golden  lid, 

And  ripple  the  glassy  stream. 

As  light  as  the  breath  of  the  thistle-down, 

As  fond  as  a  lover's  dream. 
As  pure  as  the  flush  in  the  sea  shell's  throat, 
As  sweet  as  the  wood  bird's  wooing  note. 

So  tender  and  sweet  they  seem. 

One  after  another  we  see  them  pass 

Down  the  dim  lighted  stair. 
We  hear  the  sound  of  their  steady  tread 
In  the  steps    of  the  centuries  long  sioce 
dead. 

As  beautiful  and  as  fair. 

There  are  only  a  few  years  left  to  love ; 

Shall  we  waste  them  in  idle  strife? 
Shall  we  trample  under  our  ruthless  feet 
Those  beautiful  blossoms,  rare  and  sweet, 

By  the  dusty  ways  of  life  ? 

There  are  only  a  few  swift  years, —  ah,  let 

No  envious  tauuts  be  heard ; 
Make  life's  fair  pattern  of  rare  design, 
And  fill  up  the  measure  with  love's  sweet 
wine. 

And  never  an  angry  word. 

Thursday. 
Our  Ideal. 

Have  we  not  all,  amid  life's  petty  strife. 

Some  pure  ideal  of  a  noble  life 

That  once  seemed  possible?    Did  we  not 

hear 
The  flutter  of  its  wings,  and  feel  it  near, 
And  just  withm  our  reach?    It  was.    And 

yet 
We  lost  it  in  this  daily  jar  and  fret. 
But  still  our  place  is  kept,  and  it  will  wait. 
Ready  for  us  to  fill  it,  soon  or  late. 
No  star  is  ever  lost  we  once. have  seen  : 
We  always  may  be  what  we  might  ha^e 

been. 

—  Adelaide  A,  Procter. 

Friday. 

The  Gain  of  Loss. 

On  earth  we  gain  by  losing. 

And  win  by  failure  here; 
We  scorn  the  world's  poor  tin^eI, 

The  golden  crown  to  wear. 
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*Tia  by  defeat  we  conquer, 
Grow  rich  by  growing  poor  ; 

And  from  our  largest  giviogs 
We  draw  our  fullest  store. 

Then  let  the  blossoms  perish, 

And  let  the  fragrance  go; 
All  the  surer  and  the  larger 

Is  the  harvest  we  shall  know. 

All  the  sweeter  and  the  louder 
Our  songs  of  harvest-home. 

When  earth's  ripe  autumn  smileth, 
And  the  reaping  day  has  come. 

Saturday. 
A  Sang  for  To-day, 

Groweth  the  morning  from  gray  to  gold : 
Up,  my  heart,  and  greet  the  sun  1 

Yesterday's  cares  are  a  tale  that  is  told, 
Yesterday's  tasks  are  a  work  that  is  done. 

Yesterday's  failures  are  all  forgot, 
Buried  beneath  the  billows  of  sleep ; 

Yesterday's  burdens  are  as  they  were  not, 
Lay  them  low  in  the  soundless  deep. 

Share  thy  crust  and  ask  no  dole ; 

Offer  the  cup  thou  wouldst  never  drain ; 
Only  he  who  saveth  his  soul 

iJoseth  all  that  he  fain  would  gain. 

Smile  with  him  who  has  gained  his  desire ; 

Smile  the  gladder  if  at  thy  cust. 
It  was  his  to  win  and  thine  to  aspire. 

It  is  his  to-day  that  loved  the  most. 

Pluck  the  flower  that  blooms  at  thy  door ; 

Cherish  the  love  that  the  day  may  send ; 
Cometh  an  hohr  when  all  thy  store 

Vainly  were  offered  for  flower  or  friend. 

Gratefully  take  what  life  offereth. 
Looking  to  Heaven  nor  seeking  reward; 

So  shalt  thou  find,  come  life,  come  death, 
Earth  and  the  sky  are  in  sweet  accord. 

— Louise  AT.  Hodgkins, 


DR.    THOMAS  HILL. 


In  the  death  of  Thomas  Hill,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
which  occurred  at  the  home  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Worcester,  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  No- 
vember 21,  we  lose  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished and  most  beloved  leaders.  A  few 
years  ago  his  was  a  familiar  figure  at  every 
important  denominational  gathering.  Lat- 
terly feeble  health  has  compelled  a  partial 
retirement.  Dr.  Hill  had  a  remarkable  ex- 
perience. Born  in  New  Brunswick,  N.J., 
Jan.  7,  1818,  the  son  of  an  Englishman  who 


was  a  tanner  by  trade  and  afterwards  a 
judge,  he  was  left  an  orphan  while  very 
young,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer 
for  three  years  when  he  was  twelve  years 
old.  He  then  went  to  Lower  Dublin  Acad- 
emy, near  Philadelphia,  one  year,  and  was 
then  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  in  New 
Brunswick.  He  afterward  entered  Harvard, 
where  he  graduated  in  1848,  and  at  the 
Divinity  School  two  years  later.  He  then 
went  to  Waltham,  where  he  was  settled  over 
the  Unitarian  congregation,  and  preached 
there  fourteen  years.  In  1859  he  succeeded 
Horace  Mann  as  President  of  Antioch 
College,  Ohio,  and  while  there  was  also 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  in 
Cincinnati.  Chosen  President  of  Harvard 
in  1862,  he  held  that  office  until  1868,  when 
he  resigned  on  account  of  impaired  health. 
His  most  remarkable  act  while  President  of 
Harvard  was  his  advocacy  of  the  elective 
system ;  and  it  was  in  his  term  of  office 
that  the  first  changes  in  that  direction 
were  made.  He  accompanied  Louis  Agassiz 
in  his  coast  survey  expedition  to  South 
America.  On  his  return,  he  accepted  a 
call  to  Portland,  Me.,  where  he  has  since 
resided. 

Dr.  Hill's  varied  ability  in  so  many  intel- 
lectual fields  was  always  matter  of  aston- 
ishment to  chance  acquaintances  and  of 
loving  pride  to  his  personal  friends.  As  a 
mathematician,  he  was  among  the  very  few 
who  could  hold  their  own  with  the  late  Prof. 
Peirce.  Most  of  the  mathematical  articles 
in  the  new  American  Cyclopsedia  are  from 
his  pen.  He  was  a  botanist  and  geologist 
of  the  highest  rank.  With  Agassiz,  who 
was  a  warm  personal  friend,  he  maintained 
to  the  last  that  the  evolutionary  theory  was 
a  hypothesis  rather  than  an  established 
theory.  He  was  an  artist  of  considerable 
talent,  a  poet,  a  powerful  preacher,  a  pro- 
found philosopher.  He  was  a  marvellously 
well-read  man,  even  in  these  days  of  omniv- 
orous reading.  Of  deep  experience  in  life 
and  widely  travelled,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  conversationalists.  His 
perfect  modesty  and  gonial  temperament 
made  him  universally  beloved  as  he  was 
universally  admired.  His  work  in  every 
field  was  on  the  highest  plane.  He  inspired 
others.  Few  of  the  younger  men  to-day 
but  owe  much  of  the  best  directing  tenden- 
cies of  their  thought  to  Dr.  Hill. 
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December!  The  last  cover  is  removed, 
and  the  table  of  contents  for  the  year  issued 
with  this  number  bears  ample  witness  to 
the  richness  of  the  feast. 


"  A  Merry  Christmas  "  to  all  our  readers, 
from  Maine  to  ^lexico,  from  England  to 
#apan.  Round  the  world,  and  round,  may 
the  ringing  words  be  borne  upon  their  liv- 
ing lips,  carrying  the  message  of  good  cheer 
from  heart  to  heart! 


We  are  passing  from  the  old  to  the  new. 
The  memory  of  things  done,  days  ended, 
dreams  dreamed,  bubbles  burst,  and  pleasures 
passed,  hangs  about  us  like  a  hazy  even- 
ing cloud ;  while  the  thrilling  hope  of  things 
to  come,  days  to  be,  dreams  to  dream,  bub- 
bles yet  to  blow,  and  pleasures  to  enchant  us 
once  again,  glows  gloriously  above.  Good- 
bye, old  year.  We  go  to  welcome  in  the 
new;  for  *'  the  old  things  have  passed  away, 
and,  behold,  they  are  become  new.'* 


The  New  York  Independent,  in  its  issue 
of  November  5,  devotes  considerable  space 
to  home  missions,  the  work  done  by  the 
Protestant  churches  in  America.  There  are 
brief  statements  from  the  proper  officers  of 
nearly  every  missionary  organization  in  the 
country,  but  under  the  heading  "Unitarian" 
this  extraordinary  statement  appears :  **We 
heartily  regret  that  we  have  not  been  able 
to  get  a  sketch  of  the  home  missionary  work 
of  the  Unitarian  churches  from  an  officer 
of  the  Unitarian  Association.  No  statistics 
whatever  are  given  for  the  Association  or  for 
the  Building  Fund  in  the  Unitarian  Year 
Book."  We  can  only  reply  by  saying  that 
the  statistics  desired  are  obtainable  by  any- 
body. They  are  published  for  free  distribu- 
tion, and  widely  circulated  in  pamphlet 
form,  with  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion; whereas  the  Year  Book  is  a  directory, 
not  a  report ;  nor  is  it  for  free  distribution. 
The  figures  asked  for  by  the  Independent  are 
to  be  found  on  pp.  64-70  of  the  last  report 
for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1891,  and  are 
as  follows  :  "  Spent  for  missionary  purposes 
in  the  United  States,  ^72,299.66.  Amount 
paid  as  loans  to  sundry  societies  by  the 
Church  Building  Loan  Fund,  839,400.00." 


The  paper  upon  "The  Person  of  Christ,** 
by  C.  C.  Everett,  which  we  print  in  full  in 
another  column,  was  delivered  before  an 
unusually  large  gathering  of  the  Boston 
Unitarian  Club,  and  created  a  very  marked 
impression.  W^e  consider  it,  without  excep- 
tion, the  best  presentation  of  this  much-dis- 
cussed question  ever  made.  With  the  care 
and  precision  of  the  most  skilful  surgeon, 
all  the  accumulated  layers  of  foreign  suU 
stance  are  delicately  removed,  not  only  with- 
out injury  to  the  life  within,  but  revealing 
that  life  freed  from  impurities,  radiant  as 
never  before.  The  paper  is  critical,  as  the 
high  scholarship  of  its  author  compels  it  to 
be.  It  is  philosophical,  profoundly  so.  It 
is  historical,  as  realistic  as  history  can  make 
it.  Yet  it  moves  forward  with  delicate  spir- 
itual tread  through  an  atmosphere  sparkling 
with  poetic  imagery.  May  we  doubt  if  lit- 
erature can  furnish  any  simile  more  impres- 
sive than  this,  in  which  Dr.  Everett  expresses 
the  absolute  dependence  of  humanity  upon 
God.  "As  the  bird  cannot  rise  through  the 
air  toward  the  heavens  unless  it  is  buoyed 
up  by  the  air  itself,  so  no  spirit  can  rise 
to  the  contemplation  of  God  unless  it  be 
lifted  upon  the  spirit  of  Grod." 


About  four  months  ago  a  book  appeared 
in  Japan  which  seems  likely  to  exert  more  in- 
fluence upon  the  development  of  Christianity 
in  that  empire  than  any  other  work  written 
or  printed  there  since  the  opening  of  the 
country  to  Christian  influences.  The  book 
is  entitled  "The  Present  and  Future  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Japan."  Its  author  is  Rev.  T. 
Eanamori,  a  man  who  has  been  an  influen- 
tial orthodox  preacher  and  minister,  but 
who,  having  grown  away  from  the  theology 
of  Orthodoxy,  has  fl^nally  come  out  with  a 
book  which  is  having  an  extraordinary  sale, 
and  is  kindling  a  flame  of  earnest  discus- 
sion all  over  Japan.  No  such  blow  has 
before  been  struck  against  the  dogmas  of 
Orthodoxy.  No  such  popular  plea  has  be- 
fore been  made  for  a  "rationalistic  and  na- 
tionalistic" Christianity, —  a  Christianity  ig- 
noring the  theological  systems  of  the  Occi- 
dental world,  and  basing  itself  upon  simply 
the  ethical  and  spiritual  teachings  of  Jesus, 
developed  and  applied  by  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple according  to  their  own  genius  and  need& 
One  of  the  leading  papers  of  Japan^  the 
Japan  Daily  Mail  of  October  2,  devotes  three 
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long  and  closely  printed  columns  to  the 
book,  giving  a  full  summary  of  its  contents. 
The  article  is  so  able  and  the  book  is  so 
significant  that  we  reprint  the  article  nearly 
entire  in  this  issue  of  the  Unitarian,  Judg- 
ing from  this  summary,  we  do  not  wonder 
that  the  book  is  stirring  up  a  commotion 
among, the  Japanese  people.  The  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Kanamori  is  essentially  that 
of  Theodore  Parker  and  the  main  body  of 
Unitarians  to-day.  We  shall  watch  the  out- 
come of  his  book  and  his  plea  for  an  un- 
dogmatic  liberal  Christian  church  for  Japan, 
with  profoundest  interest. 


The  Liberal  Christian^  the  new  organ  of 
the  Universalist  church  of  Japan,  has  an 
editorial  article  in  its  first  number  on 
"Christian  honesty,"  in  which  the  following 
statements  are  made  :  'Terhaps  eight-tenths 
of  the  Japanese  Christian  pastors  disapprove 
the  orthodox  dogma  of  eternal  punishment, 
while  six-tenths  of  them  denounce  the  doc- 
trine of  the  trinity;  and  upon  the  whole 
seven-tenths  of  them  cannot  be  regarded  as 
orthodox,  when  judged  by  the  European  or 
American  standard.  .  .  .  Some  of  them 
conceal  their  opinions  for  fear  that  they 
may  be  excommunicated  by  their  church, 
should  their  opinions  be  known.  .  .  .  The 
church  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  some- 
times condone  the  dishonesty  of  their  pas- 
tors, as  they  are  afraid  of  losing  capable 
ministers."  These  statements  have  been 
taken  up  by  the  public  press,  and  represen- 
tatives of  Orthodoxy  stoutly  deny  their 
truth.  However,  there  appear  to  be  reasons 
for  believing  that  they  have  not  been  made 
without  ground. 

The  important  information  just  reaches 
OS  that  our  Unitarian  workers  in  Japan 
have  organized  in  Tokio  a  "  School  of  Lib- 
eral Theology,"  with  a  strong  corps  of  five 
instructors.  Rev.  Clay  MacCauleyis  Presi- 
dent of  the  school,  and  Instructor  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion  and  Comparative  Re- 
ligion ;  Rev.  Wm.  I.  Lawrance  is  Secretary 
and  Instructor  in  Biblical  Theology,  Hom- 
iletics,  and  Pastoral  Care;  Prof.  Wigmore 
teaches  Ethical  Theory;  Prof.  Droppers, 
Social  Science  and  Applied  Ethics;  and 
Prof.  Liscomb,  Church  History.  Eight 
young  men  enrolled  themselves  the  first  day 
as  students  in  the  school,  most  of  them  grad- 


uates of  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and 
some  of  them  men  of  proved  ability.  Mr. 
Lawrance  writes :  "  We  feel  that  these  eight 
young  men  form  a  band  from  which  we 
may  expect  much  in  the  future.  Our  own 
hopes  are  high,  and  our  energies  quickened 
by  the  opportunity  which  has  thus  come  to 
us  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  our  faith  in 
this  land."  The  opening  of  this  School  of 
Liberal  Theology  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant step  taken  by  our  missionaries  since 
the  establishment  of  their  monthly  maga- 
zine. The  indications  are  that  Unitarian 
thought  is  to  have  a  great  future  in  Japan. 


Rev.  Richard  A.  Armstrong,  after  return- 
ing to  England  from  attending  our  National 
Conference,  printed  some  of  his  impressions 
in  the  London  Inquirer.  In  most  respects 
he  had  been  pleased  with  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard.  There  was  one  exception,  how- 
ever.   He  writes :  — 

One  disappointment  I  must  confess. 
The  coldness  of  the  majority  of  this  great 
Unitarian  Convention  toward  the  temper- 
ance movement  chilled  me  and  surprised 
me.  Mrs.  Mary  Livermore  spoke  at  an 
evening  session.  Personally,  she  was  re- 
ceived with  a  reverential  enthusiasm,  which 
spoke  volumes  for  her  character  and  record. 
But  the  moment  she  touched  temperance 
a  manifest  coldness  fell  upon  the  audience. 
I  had  looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  special 
meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Temperance  So- 
ciety the  following  afternoon.  I  had  ex- 
pected earnest  and  stimulating  appeals, — 
had  thought  I  might  get  the  touch  of 
American  ardor  in  this  great  cause.  But 
it  was  a  mere  business  meeting,  with  discus- 
sions about  terms  of  membership,  and  the 
like.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  promoters 
lost  a  golden  opportunity  of  awakening  con- 
sciences. I  have  seen  many  indications 
that  the  temperance  movement  is  not  so  for- 
ward in  this  country  as  at  home,  and  that 
the  mass  of  the  Unitarians  are  not  in  the 
van. 

We  regret  to  confess  that  there  is  too 
much  truth  in  this.  We  have  some  in  our 
ranks  who  are  as  earnest  and  able  temper- 
ance workers  as  can  be  found.  But,  as  a 
body,  we  are  not  half  awake  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  drink  evil  and  our  responsibili- 
ties concerning  it.  The  National  Confer- 
ence passed  a  strong  resolution  on  the 
subject,  but  that  only  poorly  compensated 
for  the  lack  of  a  rousing  temperance  meet- 
ing to  send  us  all  home  with  new  zeal  and 
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consecration  in  the  most  urgent  moral  cru- 
sade of  our  day. 

Writing  on  the  subject  of  "Sunday  and 
the  Centennial*'  in  the  Boston  Common" 
wealth,  Edward  Everett  Hale  says  :  — 

The  great  park  at  the  World's  Fair 
should  be  open  on  Sunday.  The  museums 
and  galleries  should  be  open.  The  work- 
shops should  be  closed.  Neither  man  nor 
beast  should  do  any  sort  of  work.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  this  is  the  arrangement  which 
the  God  of  nature  and  history  approves. 
For  he  displays,  with  equal  love,  all  the 
glories  of  his  world  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  and  on  the  seventh,  as  on  the  second 
and  the  sixth.  He  has  no  fear  that  the 
wonders  of  the  world  or  its  beauty  will 
disturb  men's  worship  or  reverence.  A 
perfect  arrangement  would  open  the  parks 
and  museums  free  on  the  day  of  rest,  at 
such  hours  as  should  not  seem  to  compete 
with  the  regular  arrangements  for  public 
worship.  If  this  is  impossible,  the  price 
of  admission  should  be  reduced. 

We  do  not  see  how  persons  of  any  intelli- 
gence and  breadth  of  view,  who  care  for  the 
interests  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  who  at 
the  same  time  have  any  sympathy  with  the 
poorer  classes  who  have  to  labor  hard  all 
the  week,  can  do  otherwise  than  join  in 
urging  this  demand,  that  the  grounds,  parks, 
museums,  and  art  galleries  of  the  Exposi- 
tion shall  be  thrown  open  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, either  free  or  at  a  very  low  price. 
Shall  the  liquor-saloons  and  theatres  and 
low  concert  halls  and  gambling  places,  and 
haunts  of  evil  of  all  kinds  in  the  great  city, 
be  open  on  Sunday,  and  shall  the  one  place 
that  can  successfully  compete  with  these 
be  closed  ? 

The  Illinois  Unitarian  Conference  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Monmouth  adopted  the 
following  sensible  preamble  and  resolution 
on  this  subject :  — 

Whereas,  we  believe  in  the  observance 
of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  that  the 
best  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest 
should  be  secured  during  the  Columbian 
Exposition  to  be  held  in  Chicago ;  and 

Whereas,  we  believe  the  idea  of  six  mill- 
ions of  people  trying  to  dictate  to  sixty  mill- 
ions (not  to  mention  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands from  foreign  lands  and  of  other  faiths), 
by  insisting  said  Exposition  shall  be  closed 
on  Sunday,  is  wrong,  and  that,  if  this  is 
done,  more  harm  will  result  through  filling 
the  dens  of  vice,  the  saloons,  and  other  re- 
sorts of  infamy  with  thousands  who  must 


of  necessity  remain  in  the  city  over  Sunday ; 
and 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  places  should 
be  provided  on  the  grounds  where  religious 
denominations  of  all  nations  can  hold  ser- 
vices, thus  counteracting  the  many  tempta- 
tions of  the  city  and  affording  the  ministers 
of  this  and  other  lands  opportunity  to  place 
before  the  pleasure-seeking  thousands  les- 
sons of  religion  amid  all  that  is  grandest 
and  most  impressive  in  commerce  and  art,— 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  wish  of  this  con- 
ference that  the  gates  of  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position be  opened  to  the  public  on  Sundays 
at  a  reduced  rate  of  admission ;  that  the  ma- 
chinery be  silent,  but  that  the  buildings  of 
art,  etc.,  be  opened  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
thus  giving  the  wage-workers,  as  well  as  the 
general  public,  the  benefits  thereof:  and 
that  we  earnestly  request  the  commissioners 
to  see  that  this  is  done. 


From  many  directions  oome  indications 
of  the  growing  efficiency  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  as  a  mission arv 
agency  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  At  last 
it  is  coming  to  be  felt  to  be  in  the  fullt>st 
sense  of  the  word  "  national.**  Not  onlv  in 
the  South  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  in 
the  Central  West,  it  is  gaining  such  a  hold  as 
it  never  had  before.  By  its  generous  pecun- 
iary aid  granted  to  churches  and  State 
conferences,  by  its  tracts  sent  out  by  the 
hundred  thousand,  by  the  tours  made  by  its 
secretary  into  all  regions,  and  by  its  excel- 
lent system  of  missionary  supervision  and 
management  which  puts  every  important 
section  of  the  country  under  an  efficient  su- 
perintendent of  its  own,  the  Association  is 
bringing  itself  into  such  touch  with  our 
churches  and  workers,  and  with  the  liberal 
thought  of  the  country  generally,  as  cannot 
fail  to  produce  large  and  constantly  enlarging 
results.  We  have  now  a  national  adminis- 
trative and  missionary  organization,  which, 
if  not  incapable  of  improvement,  is  at  least 
worthy  the  confidence  of  every  body  every- 
where. And  now  let  it  have  the  funds  it 
asks  for  and  the  men,  and  we  may  expect 
to  see  the  sixty-two  new  churches  organized 
during  the  past  two  years,  followed  by 
seventy-Jive  organized  in  the  nejct  two. 


Do  our  ministers,  churches,  and  Post- 
office  Mission  workers  generally  understand 
that  we  are  offering  the  Unitarian  for  mis- 
sionary uses  ioT  ffly  cents  a  year?    That  is, 
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that  we  are  offering  to  send  packages  of  ten 
copies  to  one  address,  to  be  used  for  missionary 
purposes,  for  Jive  dollars.  There  has  been  a 
great  demand  for  a  periodical  for  missionary 
use  at  ffiy  cents.  Here  it  is,  and  a  periodi- 
cal that  is  very  cheap  at  a  dollar.  Now  let 
us  all  take  hold  together,  and  send  it  to  the 
thousands  who  are  longing  for,  but  do  not 
know  where  to  find,  such  a  reasonable  and 
inspiring  gospel  as  ours. 


With  the  next  number  the  Unitarian  will 
begin  a  new  volume  and  its  seventh  year. 
Its  motto  will  continue  to  be,  "Forward  to 
ever  better  things."  Now  is  the,  time  to 
renew  old  subscriptions  and  to  send  in  new 
ones.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  the  office  of 
publication  of  the  Unitarian  is  now  in  Bos- 
ton, at  141  Franklin  Street,  to  which  ad- 
dress all  subscriptions  and  business  com- 
munications, items  of  religious  news,  and 
all  correspondence  should  be  sent.  Articles 
only  should  be  sent  to  the  Western  office  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


UNIVERSALIST  NOTES. 


The  Worcester  Convention  had  more  in- 
terest to  readers  of  the  Unitarian  than  most 
denominational  gatherings  have  for  those 
outside  the  lines,  because  the  most  impor- 
tant debate  of  the  session  grew  out  of  a  res- 
olution looking  to  the  securing  of  large 
co-operation  between  Unitarians  and  Uni- 
versalists.  The  outcome  was,  on  the  whole, 
encouraging  to  those  who  would  like  to  see 
a  more  friendly  feeling  and  more  frequent 
intercourse  and  association  between  the 
two  bodies.  And,  if  some  things  were  said 
not  altogether  pleasant  nor  conciliatory,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  presentation 
of  the  matter  was  not  altogether  fortunate, 
nor  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
brought  forward.  It  would  have  saved  a 
good  deal  of  comment,  for  example,  if  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  Saratoga  Confer- 
ence had  been  officially  before  our  own  con- 
vention instead  of  being  pigeon-holed  some- 
where in  transit.  It  is  easier  to  respond  to 
your  neighbor's  compliments  when  you  have 
them  directly  from  his  hand  instead  of  by 
hearsay.  It  was  equally  unfortunate,  too, 
that  the  resolutions  introduced  at  Worcester 
were  explained  and  supported  as  having 
finally  in  view  the  "union"  of  the  liberal 
missions  in  Japan,  and  even  of  the  two  de- 
nominations in  America.  Even  a  suspicion 
that  they  were  committing  themselves  to  a 
policy  which  might  some  day  merge  their 
denominational  identity,  here  or  in  Japan, 
was  certain  to  rouse  the  opposition  of  our 


church  leaders  almost  to  a  man.  We  are  a 
X>eople  loyal  to  our  church  and  Its  tradi- 
tions, and  beginning  to  take  a  certain  pride 
in  the  very  machinery  we  have  erected  at 
such  cost  and  sacrifice ;  and  perhaps  we  are 
over-sensitive  when  it  is  even  so  much  as 
hinted  that  we  might  consolidate  with  any 
body. 

May  it  be  said  in  all  frankness,  moreover, 
in  justice  to  some  of  our  older  men, that  they 
cannot  quite  forget  as  yet  that  in  the  ear- 
lier struggles  of  the  denomination  it  got 
scant  recognition  from  Unitarians ;  and  there 
are  even  modern  Instances  in  which  it  has 
seemed  to  Universalists  as  if  their  presence 
in  the  allied  armies  of  the  Broad  Church 
movement  was  ignored  or  forgotten  by  their 
Unitarian  comrades.  It  is  a  happy  omen 
for  the  future  that  these  days  and  disposi- 
tions are  passing  away,  and  a  better  feeling 
is  prevailing  on  both  sides.  But  one  of  the 
very  first  conditions  of  the  larger  co-opera- 
tion which  some  of  us  hope  to  see  must  be  a 
more  thorough  and  fraternal  acquaintance 
and  exchange  of  ideas  between  the  denom- 
inations. The  work  of  the  Unitarian  in 
this  respect  has  been  admirably  conceived 
and  carried  out,  with  the  wisdom  character- 
istic of  its  managers.  This  is  the  right  end 
of  the  work  with  which  to  begin.  Boston 
and  New  York  and  Chicago  must  be  brought 
into  more  fraternal  relations  before  there 
can  be  united  work  in  Japan. 

While  this  mood  of  confession  and  frank 
utterance  lasts,  may  I  not  say  one  thing 
more,  which  is  perhaps,  after  all,  the  most 
vital  point.  Probably  the  most  serious 
reason  why  Universalists  hesitate  over  the 
call  to  a  larger  union  with  Unitarians  is 
the  fear  which  exists  that  before  any  real 
and  permanent  spirit  of  co-operation  could 
be  educated  Unitarian  ism  will  be  thor- 
oughly committed  to  the  position  of  the 
Free  Religious  Association.  There  is  a 
well-defined  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
Universalists  that  this  is  the  direction  in 
which  Unitarian  ism  is  moving;  and  as  long 
as  that  impression  exists  there  will  always 
be  a  barrier  in  the  way.  If  Unitarianism 
is  to  stand  for  *'a  higher,  purer  form  of 
Christianity,"  the  two  denominations  must 
inevitably  draw  nearer  together.  But  it 
will  be  contrary  to  all  our  expfrience  and 
history  to  expect  the  Universalist  Church  to 
feel  any  sympathy  for  anything  which  even 
looks  like  a  movement  away  from  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  gospel.  We  have  all  noted 
with  intense  interest  and  sympathy  the 
splendid  fight  the  Unitarian  has  made  to 
"keep  the  faith,"  and  resist  the  efforts  to 
drag  the  denomination  off  its  Christian 
basis.  But  it  has  dismayed  us  that  there 
should  be  any  need  for  such  a  contention, 
or  that,  when  the  issue  was  raised,  it  should 
not  have  received  such  prompt,  unequivocal, 
and  final  decision  that  nobody  would  have 
been  in  any  doubt  about  the  future. 

These  are  frank  words,  indeed ;  and  they 
are  spoken  with  the  single  desire  to  promote 
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the  new  spirit  of  fellowship  and  enlarge  the 
field  of  common  work.  But  they  are  uttered 
with  a  profound  conviction  that  no  basis  of 
fellowship  can  be  permanent  which  Is  not 
framed  in  honesty  as  well  as  in  fraternity, 
in  candor  as  well  as  good  feeling.  Nothing 
will  be  gained  by  taking  hold  of  the  wrong 
handle,  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  or  ig- 
noring the  existence  of  plain  facts.  It  is 
undeniable  that  the  Universalist  Church  has 
the  largest  possible  community  of  interest 
with  Christian  Unitarianism.  Speed  the 
day  when,  under  the  common  symbol  of  the 
cross  of  the  Christ,  both  bodies  may  move 
unitedly  to  nobler  and  more  decided  victories ! 

John  Coleman  Adams. 


GUILD    DEPARTMENT. 


THE   VOYAGE  OF    LIFE. 

Read  before  the  Guild  at  Montpelier^  Vt, 

The  representation  of  life  as  a  voyage  has 
been  a  favorite  figure  among  writers  of  all 
ages,  and  for  goc5  reason.  There  are  so 
many  chances  for  beautiful  as  well  as  apt 
comparisons  between  the  two, — the  rush  and 
turmoil  over  which  we  hurry  till  we  reach 
the  boundless  ocean  of  eternity,  and  the 
course  of  a  boat  over  the  rapids  and  along 
the  swift  current  of  a  river  till  it  comes  to 
the  ocean,  and  the  like  uncertainty  and 
danger  attending  the  voyage  of  a  great  ship, 
marvellous  in  construction  and  mechanism, 
but  often  so  utterly  helpless  and  at  the  mercy 
of  the  "mighty  waves  of  the  sea."  The 
comparisons  might  be  extended  indefinitely. 
Let  us  try  to  draw  some  that  may  be 
helpful. 

In  a  voyage  there  is  always  some  definite 
end  in  view,  some  port  to  be  gained :  never 
is  it  aimless.  The  ship  must  be  well  provi- 
sioned for  the  probable  length  of  the  voyage, 
with  an  ample  surplus  for  possible  delays 
caused  by  adverse  winds  or  still  more  ad- 
verse calms.  The  faithful  captain  feels 
deeply  the  responsibility  of  the  trust  that 
rests  upon  him,  tries  to  keep  his  course 
true,  avoids  all  known  dangers  and  what- 
ever new  ones  may  'present  themselves  in 
the  course  of  the  voyage,  enjoys  what 
friendly  intercourse  he  may  in  the  way  of 
signals  to  other  ships,  finds  time  to  keep 
his  interests  alive  to  the  beauties  of  earth, 
sea,  and  sky,  as  they  are  presented  to  him 
daily;  and,  at  last,  after  these  days  of 
preparation,  vigilance,  and  precaution, 
lightened,  too,  by  many  joys,  he  is  brought 
to  the  "desired  haven." 

Young  people  are  or  should  be  preparing 
for  their  voyage  of  life.  It  should  have  an 
end  in  view  and  the  choice  of  ports,  and 
the  courses  thereto  are  ^ide.  A  drifting  ship 
is  worse  than  useless,  because  it  may  im- 
pede or  even,  perhaps,  wreck  others.  We 
should    see   to   it  that  our  ships   are    sea- 


worthy ;  that  we  have  sound  minds  in  sound 
bodies,   each  developed  as  perfectly  as  it  is 
in  our  power  to  have   them,  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  bear   the  strain   of  fnturv 
storms  and  shocks;  that  our  provisions  of 
hope  and  trust  be  ample,   that,  in  case  of 
long,  wearisome  calm,  or  terrible  temi>ests, 
we   may  have  something  to  sustain  us,  and 
not  "make  shipwreck  of  our  faith  in  an  nn- 
fathomed  sea  of  doubt."    Like  the  faithful 
captain,  too,  we  must  have  thought  of  the 
responsibility  that  devolves    upon    us,   the 
difiference  it  makes  whether  we  keep  in  the 
straight    course    or    follow    our    own    idle 
whim,    thereby  exposing  others  as  well  as 
ourselves    needlessly.     We   must    avoid    all 
dangers  which  the  long  experience  of  voy- 
agers on  this  great  sea  of  life    has   made 
widely  known. 

Voyages  are  so  various:  some  go  over 
great  seas,  propelled  by  the  mighty  power  of 
steam ;  some  sail  calmly  and  securely,  mak- 
ing what  would  be  otherwise  adverse  winds 
further  their  course  by  a  right  adjustment 
of  sail;  some  row;  some,  alas!  have  to 
paddle,  and  cannot  get  far  by  such  means. 
But  every  one  can  set  out  for  some  port, 
whatever  his  mode  of  locomotion.  Do  not 
be  like  a  fully  equipped  ship  mouldering 
away  its  timbers  in  some  quiet  bay,  or  a 
great,  cumbrous,  useless  thing,  tugged  along 
by  some  more  energetic  craft.  Two  stanzas 
from  Whittier's  "Eternal  Goodness"  will 
more  than  say  the  rest: — 

"Yet  in  the  maddening  maze  of  things. 
And  tossed  by  storm  and  flood. 

To  one  fixed  trust  my  spirit  clings : 
I  know  that  God  is  good. 

"I  know  not  where  his  islands  lift 

Their  fronded  palms  in  air: 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  his  love  and  care." 

Evelyn  S.  Leabe. 

The  Channing  Guild  of  the  First  Parish, 
Waltham,  is  engaged  in  its  third  yearns 
work.  The  sessions  are  held  every  other 
Sunday  evening  from  the  first  Sunday  of 
October  to  the  last  Sunday  of  May. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  a  guild  has 
been  established  in  the  still  new  society  at 
Pittsfield.  It  will  hold  meetings  on  alter- 
nate Tuesday  evenings. 

The  guild  at  Norton  held  its  annoal  meet- 
ing October  20.  See  full  account  in  "  News 
from  the  Field. " 

Rev.  B.  K.  Bulkeley  recently  addressed  a 
number  of  young  people  in  the  parish  house 
of  the  Unitarian  church,  Hingham,  Mass., 
with  a  view  to  encourage  them  to  form  a 
guild.  On  the  following  Sunday  a  guild 
was  formed. 

The  Hopedale  Guild  meets  during  the 
Sunday-school  hour,  after  the  opening  ezer* 
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ciaes.  It  has  published  two  tracts, — one  on 
temperance,  and  one  on  "Why  Unitarians 
claim  the  name  o£  ^Christian/" 

A  guild  has  been  formed  in  Lincoln,  Neb. 
THe  programme  for  each  evening  is:  1.  Ke- 
ligious  Quotations  from  All ;  2.  Poem ;  3. 
Prayer ;  4.  Topic  of  the  Evening. 

The  guild  of  Medfleld,  Mass.,  held  a  very 
interesting  annual  meeting  on  Friday  even- 
ing, November  20.  A  member  of  the  guild 
conducted  the  meeting  in  the  church.  Rev. 
W.  W.  Hayward,  the  pastor,  presided  at  the 
collation.  Rev.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Fish,  Jr., 
F.  B.  Hombrooke,  J.  F.  Nicholson,  and 
F.  P.  S.  Lamb  made  addresses  and  speeches. 
The  Young  People's  Society  Christian  En- 
deavor of  the  town  and  the  Baptist  Union 
sent  delegations.  Speeches  were  made  by 
representatives  of  the  visiting  guilds. 

All  guilds  are  requested  to  join  the  Alli- 
ance by  sending  the  names  of  pastor  and 
two  delegates  to  the  recording  secretary, 
Miss  Margaret  Blanchard,  Concord,  Mass. 
We  think  quite  a  number  are  not  repre- 
sented. B.  R.    BULKELEY. 


TEMPERANCE  NOTES, 


The  Unitarian  Temperance  Society  is 
making  arrangements  to  issue  a  special  ser- 
vice for  use  on  February  21,  the  Sunday 
before  Washington's  Birthday.  About  sev- 
enty-five Sunday-schools  used  the  service 
prepared  last  year;  and  it  is  hoped  that,  if 
another  service  is  issued,  even  a  larger 
number  than  before  will  be  required. 

The  Unitarian  Temperance  Society  is  giv- 
ing away  so  many  of  its  leaflets  and  tracts, 
in  answer  to  calls  from  the  churches,  that 
all  contributions  to  its  treasury  are  very 
gratefully  received.  All  persons  paying  into 
the  treasury  the  sum  of  one  dollar  become 
regular  members  of  the  society. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Channing 
Club  of  Boston,  this  being  a  club  of  the 
younger  men  of  our  Unitarian  churches 
there,  the  following  appeared  upon  the 
menu:  "By  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Coun- 
cil, *  Gentlemen  are  requested  not  to  smoke 
at  the  meetings  of  this  Club. ' '' 

During  the  past  week  (November  13-18) 
there  has  been  held  in  Boston  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  World's  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union,  of  which  Miss 
Frances  Willard  is  the  head,  and  at  which 
Lady  Henry  Somerset  was  the  most  distin- 
guished English  representative.  The  meet- 
ings were  marked  by  great  enthusiasm,  and 
cannot  fail  of  doing  good.  It  is  truly  mar- 
vellous, the  devotion,  the  untiring  zeal,  of 
these  Christian  women.  I  was  able  to 
attend  but  one  of  their  meetings.  A  few 
nights  before  I  had  been  present  at  a  great 


meeting  of  the  Salvation  Army  to  hear  Mrs. 
Booth-Clibbom.  I  could  not  but  compare 
the  two,  and  I  found  myself  comparing 
rather  than  contrasting.  For,  while  the 
methods  were  so  different,  it  was  easy  to 
distinguish  the  underlying  motive  of  salva- 
tion from  an  evil  life  to  a  pure  and  noble 
life,  from  a  degraded  to  a  sanctified  charac- 
ter. Shall  we  stand  off  and  find  fault  with 
methods?  What  are  we  doing  to  compare 
with  what  the  soldiers  of  this  new  Army  are 
doing,  or  with  what  these  women,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  strong  are  doing, 
which  should  justify  us  in  criticism?  Cer- 
tainly I  have  only  words  of  praise  now  at 
hand,  and  say,  "God  bless  the  Salvation 
Army  and  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  and  with  increasing  zeal  and 
wisdom  give  them  even  greater  success  in 
their  noble  work!" 

After  the  sessions  of  the  World's  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  (at  which,  by 
the  way,  about  forty  countries  were  repre- 
sented) the  National  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  was  convened,  and  held 
meetings  for  several  days.  Reports  from 
the  numerous  lines  of  educational  and  re- 
form work  undertaken  by  the  union  were 
made, — all  of  them  hopeful  and  encourag- 
ing. Miss  Willard  said  at  the  closing  ses- 
sion, "We  have  had  many  conventions; 
but,  take  it  all  in  all,  never  have  we  had 
such  a  glorious  one. " 

On  Sunday,  November  15,  sixty  of  the 
temperance  women  spoke  in  as  many  pul- 
pits in  or  near  Boston.  Among  them  was 
Mother  Stuart,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Women's  Crusade,  and  Lady  Henry  Somer- 
set, president  of  the  British  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union. 

Says  the  Boston  Herald:  "Mrs.  Livermore 
did  not  succeed  in  persuading  her  sisters  of 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
that  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  the  World's 
Fair  on  Simday  would  be  far  better  than 
closing  them  and  turning  the  visitors  over 
to  the  mercies  of  the  Chicago  liquor-saloons. 
She  was  right,  just  the  same." 

C.  R.  Eliot. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


It  was  an  oversight  that  we  did  not  credit 
the  poems  selected  last  month  for  our  daily 
"  Upward  Looks"  to  Rev.  John  Page  Hopps 
of  Leicester,  Eng.  They  are  from  a  volume 
of  poems  recently  published  by  him,  entitled 
"  Pilgrim  Songs,  and  Other  Poems. " 

Mr.  Sunderland  has  just  printed  the  eight- 
ieth thousand  of  his  statement,  "What  do 
Unitarians  believe?"  Five  hundred  copies 
have  just  been  ordered  by  the  Channing 
Auxiliary  of  San  Francisco,  for  use  in  Post- 
office  Mission  work.     Three  thousand  copies 
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have    been    bought    by    the     Kansas     City 
church,  and  distributed  in  that  city. 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright's  paper  on  "Mar- 
riage and  Divorce,''  read  before  the  last  Na- 
tional Unitarian  Conference,  appears  in 
the  November  and  December  numbers  of 
Lend  a  Iland, 

"Consider  the  Lilies,  how  they  grow,"  is 
the  title  of  a  volume  of  poems  by  Rev. 
W.  C.  Gannett  and  Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer  that 
has  just  been  published  in  England. 

The  religious  journal  which  Dr.  Perin 
and  his  fellow-Universalists  have  started  in 
Japan  takes  the  excellent  name  of  the  Lib- 
eral Christian. 

Early  in  1892  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
will  publish  under  the  title  of  "The  Spirit 
of  Modern  Philosophy"  the  lectures  given 
by  Dr.  Josiah  Royce  of  Harvard  in  Cam- 
bridge last  winter. 

Prof.  Norton  has  collected  from  the  un- 
published writings  of  James  Russell  Lowell 
a  volume  which  will  be  published  shortly 
under  the  title  "Latest  Literary  Essays  and 
Addresses."  It  will  contain  papers  on 
Gray,  Land  or,  Walton,  Milton,  Sbakspere's 
"Richard  III.,"  and  some  others. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  December 
Atlantic  will  be  a  paper  on  "Shakspere's 
'Richard  III.'"  by  Mr.  Lowell,  it  being  the 
address  which  he  gave  at  Chicago  some  four 
years  ago,  and  which  has  never  before  been 
printed. 

The  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society,  2') 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  publishes  a  most  ex- 
cellent Christmas  service  of  eighteen  pages, 
with  illustrated  cover  for  $4  per  hundred ; 
single  copies,  five  cents.  The  music  is  all 
new,  composed  expressly  for  this  service  by 
Howard  M.  Dow,  the  well-known  Boston 
organist.  The  service  also  contains  two 
charmingly  fresh  and  taking  original  carols 
by  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton. 

The  January  number  of  the  Unitarian 
will  contain  a  careful  review  of  "Conduct 
as  a  Fine  Art,"  the  joint  work  of  Nicholas 
P.  Gilman  and  Edward  P.  Jackson. 

Lee  &  Shepard  have  just  published  a  new 
book  by  Mrs.  Kate  T.  Woods,  entitled 
"Grandfather  Gray,"  which  is  said  to  ex- 
ceed in  interest  any  of  Mrs.  Woods's  charac- 
teristic tales  of  New  England  life. 

An  especially  valuable  book  for  private 
students,  for  classes  and  for  clubs,  Is  "The 
Study  Class,"  by  Mrs.  Anna  Benneson 
McMahan,  who  will  be  remembered  as  hav- 
ing so  ably  edited  last  year  the  letters  of 
Horace  Walpole.  Mrs.  McMahan  quotes  on 
her  title-page  Emerson's  words:  "The  use 
of  literature  Is  to  afford  us  a  platform 
whence  we  may  command  a  view  of  our 
present  life,  a  purchase  by  which  we  may 
move  it";  and  it  is  from  this  high  vantage- 


ground  that  she  discusses  her  subject.  It  is 
a  book  that  is  particularly  calculated  for 
women's  clubs,  growing.  Indeed,  out  of  out- 
lines designed  to  aid  and  guide  in  club  study  ; 
and  its  schemes  have  been  practically  tested 
by  several  correspondence  classes.  The  one 
hundred  and  fifty  topics  included  provide 
for  a  five  years'  course,  and  they  fall  under 
five  general  divisions :  Shakspere,  The  Eng- 
lish Drama,  English  Poetry,  Robert  Broi^n- 
Ing,  and  "The English  Essay. »•  It  is  a  vol- 
ume that  has  made  itself  indispensable  in 
actual  use  by  a  limited  circle,  and  it  can 
hardly  fall  to  be  welcomed  now  by  that 
wider  circle  to  whose  uses  It  is  available. 
(Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.) 


THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


We  name  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews  of 
the  month: — 

The  Review  of  Reviews  (November). 

William  II.,  Emperor  of  Germanv.  By 
W.  T.  Stead. 

Education  In  a  Typical  Swiss  Town.  By 
Prof.  Eberll. 

Three  Fallen  Leaders :  Pamell,  Boalanger, 
and  Balmaceda. 

The  Unitarian  Review  (November). 

Sermons  by  Frederic  Henry  Hedge.  By 
Cyrus  A.  Bartol. 

Mind  in  Man  and  Brute.  By  Prof.  £.  P. 
Evans. 

A  Call  to  the  Ministry.  By  Albert 
Walkley. 

New  England  Magazine  (November). 

The  Home  and  Haunts  of  Lowell.  By 
Frank  B.  Sanborn. 

The  Cause  of  the  Defeat  of  the  Confed- 
eracy in  the  War.     By  Albert  B.  Hart. 

The  Arena  (November). 

Bismarck  In  the  German  Parliament.  By 
Emilio  Castelar. 

The  Doubters  and  Dogmatists.  By  James 
T.  Bixby,  Ph.D. 

The  Woman  Movement.  By  Lucinda  B. 
Chandler. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics  (October). 

An  Interpretation  of  the  Social  Movements 
of  our  Time.     By  Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams. 

The  Problem  of  Unsectarlan  Moral  In- 
struction.    By  Felix  Adler,  Ph.D. 

The  Theory  of  Punishment.  By  R<»v. 
Hastings  Rashdall. 

The  Century  Magazine  (November), 

A  Great  German  Artist:  Adolf  Menzel. 
By  Carl  Marr. 

The  Food  Supply  of  the  Future.  By 
W.  O.  Atwater. 

James  Russell  Lowell.  By  George  E 
Wood  berry. 
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The  Old  and  New  Testament  Student  (No- 
vember) . 

The  Self-consciousness  of  Jesus  in  its 
Relation  to  the  Messianic  Hope.  By  Rev. 
Albert  W.  Hitchcock. 

The  Bible  in  English  Life  and  Letters. 
By  Rev.  J.  T.  McClure,  D.D. 

Lend  a  Hand  (Xovember). 

Marriage  and  Divorce.  By  Hon.  Carroll 
D.  Wright. 

Leagues  of  Theosophical  Workers.  By 
J.  C.  Verplanck. 

The  Andover  Review  (Xovember). 

Shop-girls  and  their  Wages.  By  Prof. 
J.   H.  Hyslop. 

The  Education  of  the  Indians.  By  W. 
Barrows,  D.D. 

Recent  Progress  in  Ballot  Reform.  By 
Frederic  G.  Mather. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  (November). 

Count  Tolstoi  at  Home.  By  Isabel  F. 
Hapgood.  , 

The  Chief  City  of  the  Province  of  the 
Gods.     By  Lafcadio  Hearn. 

The  Schools  at  Oxford.  By  S.  E.  Win- 
bolt. 

The  North  American  Review  (November). 

Russian  Barbarities  and  their  Apologist. 
By  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  British  Empire. 

Women  in  English  Politics.  By  Justin 
McCarthy,  M.P. 

What  Americans  can  do  for  Russia.  By 
Sergius  Stepniak. 

Italy  and  the  Pope.  By  ex-Prime  Minister 
Crispi. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 


Oat  of  the  Heart.  Poems  for  Lovers, 
Toung  and  Old.  Selected  by  John  White 
Chad  wick  and  Annie  Hathaway  Chad  wick. 
Troy,  N.  Y. :  Nims  &  Knight.     Price,  $1. 

Essays,  Reviews,  and  Addresses.  By 
James  Martineau.  Selected  and  revised  by 
the  author.  III.  Theological:  Philosoph- 
ical. IV.  Academical:  Religious.  Lon- 
don and  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co. 

The  Voice  of  the  Spirit.  Responsive  Ser- 
vices from  the  "Imitation  of  Christ."  Se- 
lected and  arranged  by  Lewis  G.  Wilson. 
Hopedale:  Guild  of  A  Kempis. 

The  Story  of  Portugal  (Story  of  the  Na- 
tions Series).  By  H.  Morse  Stephens.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 

Church  and  Creed.  By  R.  Heber  Newton. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     75  cents. 

A  Cloud  of  Independent  Witnesses  to  the 
Truth,  Value,  Need,  and  Spiritual  Helpful- 
ness of  Swedenborg's  Teachings.  By  B.  F. 
Barrett.  Philadelphia:  The  Swedenborg 
Publishing  Association.     $1. 


Years  of  Experience.  An  Autobiograph- 
ical Narrative.  By  Georgiana  Bruce  Eirby. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Happiness  from  Thoughts,  and  Other  Ser- 
mons. By  James  Vila  Blake.  Chicago: 
Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.     $1. 

Religion  and  Life:  Eight  Essays,  and  an 
Essay  on  Modern  Religious  Developments. 
By  various  writers.  Edited  by  Richard 
Bartram.  London:  The  British  and  For- 
eign Association. 

Pilgrim  Songs,  and  Other  Poems.  By 
John  Page  Hopps.  London:  Williams  & 
Norgate.     Price,  3  shillings. 

A  Descriptive  List  of  British  Novels. 
Compiled  by  W.  M.  Griswold,  Cambridge, 
Mass.     $2. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  1890.  Cost  of  Production :  Iron, 
Steel,  Coal,  etc.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Com- 
missioner. 

Pamphlets. — Intemperance:  In  its  Rela- 
tion to  Social  Ills.  By  Mrs.  Anna  G.  Spen- 
cer.— Don't  Smoke.  To  our  American  Boys. 
By  Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore. — Bill  Sykes's 
Theology;  or,  Jesus  Christ  a  Victim  of 
Vicarious  Suffering.  By  John  W.  Brown. 
— Questions  for  Bible  Study.  By  Charles 
F.  Dole. — Who  was  Jehovah?  By  John 
Page  Hopps. 


NEW  YORK  LEAGUE  OF  UNITARIAN 

WOMEN. 


The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  New 
York  League  of  Unitarian  Women  for  the 
season  1891-92  was  held  in  the  Church  of 
the  Messiah,  New  York  City,  on  Friday, 
November  6.  Mrs.  Morse,  the  president, 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  welcomed 
the  members  to  the  work  and  pleasure  before 
them.  The  report  of  the  last  meeting  was 
read  and  adopted ;  also  the  treasurer's  report. 
Mrs.  Pond  of  Plainfield,  N.  J. ,  gave  an  in- 
teresting history  of  the  Unitarian  church  of 
that  place,  and  a  statement  of  its  present 
condition  and  the  imperative  need  of  funds. 

A  motion  was  made  that  the  various 
branch  auxiliaries  be  pledged  to  aid  in  the 
raising  of  funds,  and  a  collection  was  taken. 
The  subject  for  the  day  was  "  The  Influence 
of  Unitarianism'': — 

I.  In  the  present  attitude  of  other  churches 
toward  creeds,  is  not  a  persistently  liberal 
course  the  most  influential  one  for  us  to 
pursue? 

II.  Is  not  the  broad  fellowship  of  Unlta- 
rianism  its  most  Christian  quality? 

III.  Considering  the  prevalence  of  creed 
criticism,  should  we,  as  Unitarians,  revert 
to  doctrinal  discussion? 

The  first  paper  was  by  Mrs.  F.  A.  Blossom, 
and  advocated  as  definite  a  statement  as 
possible  of  the  fundamental  points  of  doc- 
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trine  commonly  accepted  among  us.  When 
forced  to  particularize,  Unitarians  affirm 
their  belief  in  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  the  essential  divinity 
of  human  nature  and  its  grand  ultimate  des- 
tiny. The  objections  of  Unitarians  to  a 
creed  are  its  claims  of  infallibility  and  final- 
ity. With  us  a  statement  of  our  belief  is 
recognized  only  as  a  motive  power  to  a 
higher  life.  It  is  our  duty  at  this  time  to 
announce  anew  our  declaration  of  belief,  not 
formulated  as  a  creed,  but  represented  as  a 
philosophy  of  life. 

The  second  paper  was  by  Miss  Herzog.  It 
first  treated  of  the  attitude  of  churches  toward 
creeds.  Loyalty  to  creed  has  always  been 
held  above  conduct ;  but  the  tendency  of  the 
day  seems  rather  a  falling  away  from  creeds. 
The  efforts  of  the  churches  in  their  creed  re- 
visions and  criticisms  seem  rather  to  get  men 
out  of  the  church  than  to  draw  them  in. 
Creed  criticism  with  them  is  not  a  seeking 
after  truth :  the  creed  is  finished,  and  must 
be  believed,  whether  understood  or  not. 

In  former  years  the  attitude  of  the  liberal 
church  has  been  aggressive :  now  its  work 
should  be  positive.  True  worship  is  a  cor- 
rect life,  and  an  hour  of  spiritual  thought  is 
worth  days  of  theological  discussion. 

The  main  efforts  to  spread  Unitarian  ism 
should  be  through  home  education,  and  all 
our  claims  will  be  settled  by  time. 

The  general  discussion  was  opened  by 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Barrows  of  Boston,  who  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  correct  living. 
"Those  who  do  the  will  shall  know  the  doc- 
trine," and  illustrated  this  point  by  relating 
her  own  experience  as  missionary.  The 
importance  of  great  care  in  regard  to  the  in- 
fluences which  surround  children  was  also 
urged.  This  point  was  treated  at  some 
length  in  the  general  discussion,  and  several 
books  and  manuals  were  recommended  for 
home  use. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Chad  wick  spoke  on  the  third 
topic.  The  discussion  of  doctrinal  questions 
was  urged,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  social 
and  ethical  questions,  but  as  an  imperative 
duty  of  Unitarians  at  this  time.  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick  lamented  the  inability  of  many  in  the 
Unitarian  Church  to  give  a  statement  of 
their  position,  when  asked  to  do  so,  and  felt 
that  great  care  should  be  exercised  with 
children  that  this  difficulty  may  be  overcome. 
Each  individual  should  be  able  to  make  clear 
to  himself  his  own  position,  and  able  also 
to  present  it  to  others  clearly. 

This  point  was  also  emphasized  by  several 
speakers.  The  president  then  spoke  on  the 
general  subject,  after  which  a  hymn  was 
sung  and  the  meeting  closed  with  repeating 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  m.  h.  h. 


"  God  bends  from  out  the  deep,  and  says : 
^I  gave  thee  the  great  gift  of  life: 

Wast  thou  not  called  in  many  ways? 
Are  not  my  earth  and  heaven  at  strife?^" 
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Asheville,  N.C.—The  new  Unitarian  So- 
ciety which  Mr.  Chaney  started  here  last 
summer  has  secured  the  services  of  Mr. 
C.  T.  Sempers,  a  graduate  of  the  last  class 
of  the  Cambridge  Divinity  SchooL  Mr. 
Sempers  begins  his  work  well  equipped.  If 
some  of  the  generous  visitors  to  AsheviUe 
would  unite  with  the  young  church  there 
in  building  a  convenient  and  attractive 
chapel,  the  only  real  obstacle  to  forming  a 
successful  Unitarian  church  in  Asheville 
would  be  removed. 

Atlanta,  Q-a.^Rev.  William  Roswell 
Cole,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Cambridge 
Divinity  School,  is  doing  excellent  work 
here.  He  has  received  and  accepted  a  unan- 
imous call  to  the  pulpit  of  the  Church  of 
Our  Father.  His  ordination  to  the  ministry 
and  his  installation  'as  pastor  will  take 
place  in  December.  Mr.  Cole  is  a  native 
of  Baltimore.  He  will  feel  at  home  in  the 
South.  The  city  and  church  are  fortunate 
in  securing  his  services. 

Belmont,  Mass. — On  Wednesday  even- 
ing, November  18,  Rev.  Hilary  By  grave  and 
his  wife  were  treated  to  a  pleasant  surprise 
which  took  the  form  of  a  reception  in  the 
church  parlors.  The  occasion  was  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Bygrave's  settlement 
over  the  parish ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  he  and  his  wife  received  the  happy 
greetings  and  congratulations  of  young  and 
old  and  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  were  made 
the  recipients  of  many  beautiful  and  sub- 
stantial tokens  of  their  regard,  including  a 
profusion  of  wooden  ware,  a  Morris  reclin- 
ing-chair  in  oak  and  leather,  a  revolving 
bookcase,  a  lady^s  writing-desk,  and  three 
parlor  chairs,  a  swivel  clothes-post  and  lines, 
and  a  hundred  dollars  in  crisp,  new  five- 
dollar  bills.     It  was  a  delightful  time. 

Bloomington,  Ind. — Rev.  J.  T.  Sunder- 
land preached  here  November  1  in  the  an- 
nual course  of  sermons  delivered  before  the 
Indiana  State  University.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  organized  of  our  Western  State 
universities.  Several  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty are  Unitarian  in  their  views. 

Boston  and  Vicinity. — A  very  valuable 
series  of  lectures  on  "  Social  Problems  of  the 
Day"  is  being  delivered  in  Channing  Hall 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Unity 
Club  Bureau.  No  admission  is  charged' 
The  lectures  are  given  on  successive  Mon- 
day afternoons  at  three  o'clock.  The  sub- 
jects, dates,  and  lectures  are  as  follows : — 

November  9.  Aim  and  Method  in  the 
Study  of  Social  Problems.  Prof.  Davis  R. 
Dewey,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

November  16.     Natural  Law  in  Political 
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Economy.      Prof.    John    B.    Clark,    Smith 
College. 

November  23.  Production  and  Distribu- 
tion.    Mr.  Edward  Atkinson. 

November  30.  Competition  and  Co-oper- 
ation. Mr.  Edward  Cummings,  Instructor 
in  Sociology,  Harvard  University. 

December  7.  Restrictions  upon  Individ- 
ualism. President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews, 
Brown  University. 

December  14.  Society  as  an  Organism. 
Prof.  Daniel  Dorchester,  Jr.,  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 

December  21.  Principles  of  Social  Re- 
construction. Prof.  F.  H.  Giddings,  Bryn 
Mawr  College. 

On  January  11  a  second  course  of  lect- 
ures on  correlated  subjects  will  begin. 
— In  response  to  a  call  signed  by  a  number 
of  prominent  gentlemen  in  Dr.  Hale^s 
church,  about  forty  gentlemen  met  in  the 
parlors  of  the  church  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  and  organized  "The  Hale  Club,"  for  a 
better  acquaintance  among  its  members  and 
to  further  the  cause  of  Unitarianism.  Meet- 
ings  are  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of 
the  month.  The  March  meeting  is  to  be  a 
"Ladies'  Xight."  The  officers  are:  presi- 
dent, Mr.  William  P.  Fowler;  vice-presi- 
dents, Mr.  David  B.  Flint  and  Mr.  D. 
Webster  King;  secretary,  Mr.  Clement  W. 
Andrews;  treasurer,  Mr.  Edmund  S.  Brig- 
ham;  executive  council,  Mr.  Fred.  H. 
Nazro,  Mr.  George  H.  Flint,  Mr.  John 
Sweetzer,  Mr.  William  H.  Locke. 
— Bishop  Brooks  has  already  taken  an  im- 
portant and  leading  place  in  ecclesiastical 
councils;  and  his  communion  address,  de- 
livered before  the  Episcopal  Congress  in 
Washington  last  week,  drew  to  Epiphany 
Church  the  same  throngs  that  everywhere 
wait  on  his  preaching.  In  this  discourse 
the  bishop  said  that,  *Ho  one  who  wholly 
consecrates  his  soul  to  Him,  He  sends  the 
full  power  of  His  marvellous  light.  There 
is  no  place  on  earth  on  which  man  can 
stand  where,  if  he  searched  deep  enough,  he 
cannot  find  God  and  find  his  own  soul." 
— Dr.  Cyrus  A.  Bartol  has  sold  his  house  at 
Manchester-by-the-Sea  to  Richard  Storer  of 
Boston ;  and  we  understand  Dr.  Bartol  will 
in  future  make  his  summer  residence  on  the 
South  Shore. 

Charles  City,  Ia.->The  pastor  of  the 
Universalist  church  here.  Rev.  A.  C.  Grier, 
publishes  a  vigorous  monthly  entitled  The 
Circuit  Rider, 

Carthage,  Mo. — Since  April  last  Rev. 
Enoch  Powell,  the  missionary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association  for  the  Missouri 
Valley  region,  and  Rev.  James  Black,  have 
been  preaching  in  this  flourishing  town  of 
the  great  lead  and  zinc  region  of  South-west 
Missotu'i.  The  results  have  been  encour- 
aging. A  month  ago  Mr.  Powell  and  Rev. 
J.  £.  Roberts  of  Kansas  City  came  here  and 
held  a  series  of  meetings,  which  created  a 
genuine  Unitarian  "revival."    The  town  has 


been  greatly  waked  up,  and  the  liberal 
views  presented  find  many  warm  adherents. 
It  is  hoped  that  at  no  distant  day  we  may 
have  two  or  three  new  Unitarian  societies 
in  this  part  of  Missouri. 

Chicago,  m. — On  the  5th  of  November 
Rev.  Brooke  Herford  and  Mrs.  Herford 
made  a  short  visit  to  their  Chicago  friends. 
In  the  evening  he  lectured  in  the  First 
Church,  his  charge  for  seven  years,  on 
"Forty  Years  in  the  Ministry,"  giving  an 
account  of  his  work  in  this  country  and  in 
England, — a  noble  and  inspiring  story. 
After  the  lecture  there  was  a  reception  in 
the  church  parlors,  where  a  great  multitude 
of  old  friends  thronged  about  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herford  with  loving  greetings  and  adieus, 
not  expecting  to  see  them  again  before  their 
departure  for  England. 

Denver,  Col.— The  annual  meeting  of 
Unity  Church  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
November  10.  The  reports  of  the  trustees, 
the  minister,  the  Sunday  school,  the  Ladies' 
Aid  Society,  the  Women's  Alliance,  the 
Unity  Club,  and  the  Young  People's  Club, 
were  read,  and  showed  how  remarkably  pros- 
perous and  progressive  the  past  year  has 
been.  Eighty  new  members  have  publicly 
united  with  the  church  during  the  year. 
All  the  auxiliary  societies  reported  large 
memberships  and  unabated  enthusiasm  and 
activity.  A  Swedish  Unitarian  society  has 
been  organized  in  Denver  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  officers  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Conference,  and  under  the  immediate  charge 
of  Messrs.  P.  J.  Andrews  and  A.  W.  Dell- 
quest,  late  of  the  Mead vi lie  School.  The 
first  service  was  held  on  Sunday,  November 
8 ;  and  a  congregation  of  fifty  liberal  Swedes 
attended.  Mr.  Andrews  preached,  and  Sec- 
retary Reynolds  and  Rev.  S.  A.  Eliot  made 
addresses  in  English.  The  meetings  are 
held  for  the  present  in  the  lecture-room  of 
Unity  Church.  There  is  every  prospect  of 
the  establishment  of  a  substantial  and  influ- 
ential church,  as  there  is  a  large  Swedish 
population  in  Denver  and  a  considerable 
number  have  already  pledged  support  to  the 
new  movement. 

Secretary  Reynolds  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  preached  on  Sunday,  No- 
vember 8 ;  and  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday 
following  platform  meetings  were  held  at 
Pueblo  and  Colorado  Springs.  On  Wednes- 
day a  reception  was  given  the  visiting  min- 
isters at  Denver.  Superintendents  Forbush 
and  Van  Ness  spoke  of  the  missionary  work 
in  their  respective  districts. 

The  new  chorus  choir  at  Unity  has  proved 
a  great  success.  The  congregational  singing 
is  now  hearty.  The  Sunday-school  is  soon 
to  give  a  concert. 

Helena,  Mont. — A  correspondent  writes: 
"Our  Unitarian  movement  here  is  meeting 
with  wonderful  success;  and  a  permanent 
organization,  with  a  settled  pastor,  will  be 
the    result  of  the  work  in  the   immediate 
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future."     Rev.    J.  H.  Crooker  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  has  been  here  for  a  few  weeks  past. 

Janesville,  Wis. — A  religious  council, 
under  the  management  of  the  Women's 
Western  Unitarian  Conference,  was  held 
here  November  17,  18,  19.  The  opening 
sermon  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones.  Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn  discussed  in  an 
able  paper  "The  Briggs  Case."  Mrs. 
Charles  Henrotin,  vice-president  of  the 
World's  Fair  Auxiliary,  made  an  admirable 
statement  of  the  opportunities  of  the  World's 
Fair.  Tl\e  discussion  of  the  work  of  the 
Women's  Western  Unitarian  Conference  was 
led  by  the  president.  Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultin. 

Joplin,  Mo. — Rev.  J.  £.  Roberts  of  Kan- 
sas City  and  Rev.  £noch  Powell,  missionary 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  for 
the  Missouri  Valley,  have  been  here  speak- 
ing in  one  of  the  theatres,  and  stirring  up  a 
very  wide  and  general  interest  in  the  town 
in  Unitarian  thought. 

Lawrence,  Mass. — Since  the  recent  set- 
tlement of  Rev.  George  H.  Young  every- 
thing has  begun  to  move  with  increased 
vigor  in  and  about  the  Unitarian  society. 
A  programme  has  just  been  issued  for  a 
special  course  of  Sunday  evening  lectures,  to 
be  given  by  Mr.  Young  as  follows :  Decem- 
ber 6,  "The  City  Election.  License:  Yes 
or  No?"  December  13,  "  Unitarian  Belief 
about  the  Bible";  December  20,  "What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  December  27, 
Christmas  concert  of  the  Sunday-school; 
Jan.  3,  1892,  "The  Sunday  Question";  Jan- 
uary 10,  "Shall  we  go  to  the  Theatre?" 
January  17,  "The  Dark  and  the  Light  of 
the  Labor  Troubles";  January  24,  "Tolstoi's 
Remedy  for  Society's  Ills";  January  31, 
"Gen.  Booth's  Salvation  Army  Scheme  for 
Darkest  England";  February  7,  "After 
Death,— What?"  February  14,  "Recipes  for 
the  Millennium";  February  21,  "George 
Washington";  February  28,  "Catholicism 
and  the  Public  Schools."  Our  branch  of 
the  Post-office  Mission  announces  Unitarian 
literature  supplied  gratuitously  on  applica- 
tion to  Miss  Ellen  A.  Call,  35  Summer 
Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Lincoln,  Neb. — The  Nebraska  Conference 
of  Unitarian  and  Other  Liberal  Churches 
was  in  session  in  this  city  November  4,  5, 
and  6.  The  time-honored  custom  of  an 
opening  or  conference  sermon  gave  way  to  a 
platform  meeting  on  the  opening  night. 
Short  addresses  were  given  on  "Our  Unita- 
rian Movement, "  Rev.  Enoch  Powell  discuss- 
ing its  Aims,  Rev.  Newton  M.  Mann  de- 
scribing its  Methods,  and  Rev.  James  Black 
telling  of  its  Results.  On  Thursday  morn- 
ing Rev.  James  Black  led  the  devotional 
exen'ises.  Mr.  Henry  S.  Lewis  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  business  session,  and  Rev. 
Lloyd  Skinner  secretary.  Churches  and 
missionary  movements  were  reported  on  as 
follows:  Omaha,  Rev.  N.  M.  Mann  and  Mr. 
William     Wallace;     Lincoln,     Rev.     Lloyd 


Skinner  and  Mrs.  £.  H.  Chapin ;  Beatrice, 
Rev.  A.  W.  Connett  and  Rev.  Enoch  Powell ; 
York,  Rev.  N.  E.  Spicer;  Topeka,  Rev. 
W.  G.  Todd;  Lawrence,  Rev.  C.  G.  How- 
land;  Carthage,  Rev.  Enoch  Powell;  Salina, 
Rev.  W.  G.  Todd;  Joplin,  Hastings,  and 
North  Platte  by  the  missionary  in  c^u'ge. 

A  very  interesting  paper  was  presented  on 
"Post-office  Mission  Work"  by  Mrs.  Will- 
iam Wallace  of  Omaha. 

In  the  afternoon  Rev.  W.  G.  Todd  an- 
swered the  old  catechism's  first  question, 
"  What  is  the  Chief  End  of  Man?" 

Rev.  A.  W.  <yonnett  told  why  he  left  the 
Trinitarian  Congregational  church  and  be- 
came a  Unitarian. 

Rev.  C.  G.  Howland  spoke  concerning 
"The  *Hard  Sayings'  imputed  to  Jesus." 

At  5.30  an  elaborate  lunch  was  served  at 
the  Universal ist  church  by  the  Universal! st 
and  Unitarian  ladies. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Henry  E.  Lewis,  pres- 
ident of  the  Unitarian  society  at  Lincoln, 
delivered  the  introductory  address,  reading 
also  a  telegram  regretting  absence  from 
Rabbi  William  Rosenau.  Rev.  T.  B.  For- 
bush  then  delivered  one  of  his  powerful  ser- 
mons, "The  Glorious  Gospel  of  God." 

The  devotional  exercises  of  Friday  morn- 
ing were  led  by  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds. 
Mr.  William  Wallace  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  a  discussion  of  practical  church  meth- 
ods taken  up.  A  valuable  and  interesting 
paper  on  the  Sunday-school  and  L^id  a 
Hand  Club  was  read  by  Mrs.  Weeks. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Curtis  of  Omaha  spoke  con- 
cerning "The  Literary  Club"  and  Miss 
Schwab  on  "Young  People's  Societies." 

In  the  afternoon  Prof.  Fred.  Morrow 
Fling  presented  the  subject  of  "Evolution  in 
Religion."  Rev.  N.  M.  Mann  answered  neg- 
atively the  question,  "Has  the  Last  Won! 
in  Ethics  been  spoken?"  Mrs.  H.  P.  Lewis 
read  an  excellent  paper  on  the  "  Reformative 
Influence  of  Fiction,"  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Brown 
spoke  concerning  "The  Union  of  Unita- 
rians and  Universalists." 

At  the  concluding  business  session  a  new 
constitution  was  adopted,  and  the  following 
officers  elected:  president.  Rev.  N.  M. 
Mann;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Abbott 
and  Thomas  L.  Kimball;  secretary.  Rev. 
Lloyd  Skinner ;  treasurer,  Charles  S  Loben- 
gier;  Post-office  Mission  secretary,  Mrs. 
William  Wallace. 

At  the  closing  session  Rev.  Grindall  Rey- 
nolds spoke  concerning  "Missionary  Work: 
Its  Reality  and  its  Need." 

Milford,  N.H.— This  society  keeps  up  its 
interest  and  its  activities.  Rev.  A.  J.  Rich, 
its  acting  pastor,  seems  to  find  much  mate- 
rial in  the  society  to  work  with;  and  his 
large  congregations  and  enthusiastic  workers 
are  signs  of  new  life  and  strength.  It 
shows  that  our  societies,  if  they  will  only 
mean  business,  could  very  often  double  their 
activities  and  their  numbers  and  influence. 
Besides  organizing  a  Unity  Club  of  over  a 
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Imndred  members  and  a  Young  People's 
Oaild  of  forty,  both  of  which  are  fully 
alive,  the  Sunday-school,  with  a  large  pas- 
tor's class  and  Interesting  concerts  and  sys- 
tematic work,  is  on  the  way  to  growth  and 
usefulness.  A  parish  library  has  been 
started,  and  a  new  organization  is  to  be 
made  of  the  school.  The  Sunday  evening 
familiar  talks  are  popular,  and  a  course  of 
lectures  by  well-known  speakers  is  to  be 
given.  The  beautiful  stone  church,  with 
its  appointments  and  facilities,  is  a  great 
belp  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  club. 
Tlie  Ministers'  Union  of  the  town,  originat- 
ing in  the  Unitarian  vestry  at  a  supper 
wtiere  the  other  clergymen  were  sharing  the 
hospitalities,  is  one  of  the  best  things  ever 
started  in  any  town.  Indeed,  it  now  in- 
cludes half  a  dozen  surrounding  towns,  and 
numbers  fifteen  or  twenty  members  of  all 
denominations. 

Norton,    Mass. — The     Young     People's 
Gruild  observed  its  second  anniversary  Octo- 
l>er  26.     About  two  hundred  and  fifty  people 
gathered  at  the  Unitarian  church  to  listen 
to  the  exercises.     The  secretary's  statement 
sliowed  that  the  present  membership  of  the 
guild   is  fifty-nine.     The  guild  held  forty- 
tive  Sunday  evening  services  during  the  year, 
the    largest  attendance  being  125  and    the 
average  attendance  51.     At  these  meetings 
original    papers,    on    vital    and    practical 
topics,  have  been  read  by  members  of  the 
guild,  an  occasional  lecture  has  been  given, 
and  there  has  been  held  a  memorial  service, 
a  patriotic  service,  Easter  and  Thanksgiving 
services,  a  harvest  concert,  and  several  praise 
services.     Rev.   B.   R.    Bulkeley,   president 
of  the  National  Guild  Alliance,  and  Rev. 
William    H.    Fish,    Jr.,    of  Dedham,    were 
present  at  our  anniversary    and    addressed 
the  guild  and  its  friends.     There  were  pres- 
ent delegates  from  Dedham,  Newton,  Prov- 
idence,  R.  I. ,   and  Taunton ;  also  members 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  at  the  Centre  and 
the  Epworth  League  at  Chartley.     The  organ 
prelude  by  Mr.  Abbot  Smith,  the  words  of 
welcome  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  the  violin 
solo  by  Mr.  George  Smith  were  highly  ac- 
ceptable to  the  audience.     The  guild  and  its 
invited  guests  then  repaired  to  the  vestry, 
where  a  collation  had  been  provided  which 
was    enjoyed    by    all.     If   some  such  pro- 
gramme could  be  carried  out   in    different 
parts  of  the  country  once  a  year  as  ''a  reg- 
ular thing"  in   our  Unitarian   methods,    it 
would    greatly    facilitate    the    diffusion    of 
guild  facts,  raise  the  tide  of  enthusiasm  in 
guild  work,  and  create  many  new  and  in- 
valuable   friendships,    besides    letting    the 
world  know,  not  only  that  our  liberal  lag  is 
waving  at  the  mast-head,  but  also  that  our 
young  people  are    determined   to   do  their 
part  to  keep  it  there.  c.  f.  n. 

Ojdford,  Eng.— The  buildings  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Manchester  New  College 
(Unitarian)  are  in  process  of  erection.  The 
ceremony  of  laying  the  comer-stone,  five  or 


six  weeks  ago,  drew  together  a  large  and 
representative  company  of  English  Unita- 
rians and  their  friends.  There  were  ad- 
dresses by  Principal  Drummond  and  others. 
The  cost  of  the  edifices  and  grounds  will  be 
about  £50,000,  of  which  sum  about  i;44,000 
have  been  secured.  Those  who  have  seen 
drawings  of  the  new  buildings  say  they  will 
rank  among  the  most  beautiful  in  Oxford. 

Pomona,  Cal. — Rev.  Leslie  W.  Sprague 
and  his  wife.  Rev.  Li  la  Frost  Sprague,  were 
installed  as  ministers  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  November  1.  Rev.  Eli  Fay,  D.D., 
of  San  Bernardino  preached  the  sermon, 
Rev.  J.  S.  Thomson  of  Los  Angeles  gave 
the  charge  to  the  people,  and  Rev.  Thomas 
Van  Ness  extended  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship. We  have  no  church  edifice  here ; 
and  the  exercises  were  held  in  the  opera 
house,  which  was  filled. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sprague  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon to  his  Pomona  congregation  November 
8,  taking  for  his  topic,  *<  Why  should  there 
be  a  Unitarian  Church?"  A  good  congrega- 
tion greeted  him,  and  all  were  well  pleased. 
Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  service 
steps  were  taken  to  organize  a  Sunday- 
school. 

San  Bernardino,  Cal. — On  Sunday,  No- 
vember 8,  Rev.  Lila  Frost  Sprague.  joint 
pastor  with  her  husband  of  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  of  Pomona,  preached  iiere  to 
the  regular  congregation  in  Dr.  Fay's 
church.  She  took  the  theme,  '^  The  Problem 
of  Evil. " 

San  Franciaco,  Cal. — The  Channing 
Auxiliary  is  full  of  life  and  activity.  It 
prints  monthly  leafiets  entitled  ''Scattered 
Leaves,"  which  it  circulates  in  this  city, 
and  through  the  Post-ofiice  Mission  all  up 
and  down  the  coast.  It  is  preparing  a  very 
beautiful  calendar  for  the  new  year,  which 
is  to  contain  copies  of  pen  and  ink  sketches 
by  local  artists.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Auxiliary  a  member  gave  a  very  full  and 
interesting  report  of  the  recent  Pacific  Con- 
ference at  Los  Angeles.  Hon.  Horace  Davis 
gave  a  very  instructive  and  delightful  lect- 
ure before  the  Auxiliary,  November  16,  on 
''Sights  and  Incidents  in  Japan." 
— On  November  8  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins  began 
a  series  of  Sunday  evening  lectures  in  his 
church  on  "Popularity";  "Agnosticism"; 
"  Religion  as  modified  by  American  Society" ; 
"Nonsense";  "Darwin  and  Darwinism"; 
"The  Press,  or  Newspapers  and  Journal- 
ism." 

Seattle,  Wash.— The  Post- Intelligencer 
of  November  9  contains  an  excellent  sermon 
by  Rev.  William  G.  Eliot  on  "The  Duties 
of  Life. " 

Shelby ville,  IlL — A  social  gathering  of 
very  extraordinary  interest  was  held  at  the 
Unitarian  church  on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 14.  A  debt  and  mortgage  to  the  amount 
of  some  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  dollars 
have  long  rested    upon   the  home  of  Rev. 
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J.  L.  Douthit.  As  the  debt  was  becoming 
too  heavy  to  be  borne  much  longer,  and  as 
the  limited  income  of  Mr.  Douthit  left  no 
margin  for  its  liquidation,  Mrs.  J.  6. 
Cochran  of  Shelbyville,  Mrs.  Grougar,  the 
well-known  temperance  worker,  and  other 
friends  have  been  for  some  months  at  work 
trying  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  it.  The 
efforts  put  forth  culminated  in  what  was 
called  a  "Silver  Dollar  Social"  of  the  date 
just  named.  The  evening  was  very  rainy; 
yet  a  large  number  assembled.  Those  pres- 
ent brought  their  gifts,  and  letters  were  read 
from  many  persons  at  a  distance  who  sent 
their  gifts  and  assurances  of  sympathy  and 
wannest  regard.  To  the  delight  of  all,  the 
offerings  were  found  to  be  sufficient  to  can- 
cel the  mortgage.  So  the  home  is  saved, 
and  a  good  man  and  woman  are  relieved  of 
a  great  and  almost  crushing  load.  There 
were  speeches,  congratulations,  and  refresh- 
ments ;  and  seldom  ha\e  a  company  of  peo- 
ple been  so  happy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douthit 
were  almost  overwhelmed  with  the  wholly 
unexpected  kindness  of  their  friends. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Rev.  Enoch  Powell, 
the  Missouri  Valley  missionary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association,  is  lending  a 
hand  to  the  Unitarian  society  here,  and 
trying  to  help  it  to  get  on  its  feet  again. 
St.  Joseph  is  a  large  and  important  city, 
and  there  are  some  earnest  souls  in  the  little 
Unitarian  church.  Some  day  we  shall  have 
a  strong  society  here.  Courage,  and  try 
again! 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — We  have  received  the 
following  notes  from  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah : — 

I.  The  Eliot  Society  held  its  first  meeting 
for  the  season  1891-92  on  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber. There  was  an  unusual  attendance,  at- 
tracted by  the  report  of  the  Woman *s  Alli- 
ance by  Mrs.  McKittrick,  who  interested  all 
in  her  account  of  the  work.  The  Mead vi lie 
call  was  prominently  mentioned :  the  women 
propose  responding  in  a  creditable  fashion. 
The  members  of  the  society,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  alliance,  were  gratified  to  hear 
that  we  have  one  of  the  largest  branche^s  in 
the  country,  probably  the  only  one  having 
a  director  in  its  own  right.  There  is  no 
other  branch  in  the  State ;  but  our  member- 
ship of  over  one  hundred  entitles  us  to  a 
State  director.  Other  features  of  the  meet- 
ing were  the  reports  from  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee, and  a  paper  on  "The  Domestic  Ser- 
vice Question"  by  Mrs.  Stone. 

II.  The  Literary  Committee  will  soon 
issue  the  programme  for  the  literary  class, 
to  be  called  "Moral  Lessons  from  Shak- 
spere. " 

III.  The  chorus  choir  rendered  the  Mass 
of  Saint  Cecilia  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
congregation  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th. 

IV.  The  Sunday-schools  of  the  church 
are  following  studies  in  Unitarianism,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Snyder  and  studied  under  his 
direction  by  the  teachers  of  both  schools  at 


the  weekly  meeting  of  Sunday-school  teach- 
ers. The  course  is  awakening  much  interest 
among  the  scholars,  and  doing  much  to 
make  clear  the  fundamental  distinction  b^*- 
tween  liberal  and  orthodox  faith. 

V.  The  four  small  windows  remainiD;; 
in  the  church  proper  will  soon  be  filled  with 
memorials  of  deceased  members  of  the  cod- 
gregation. 

VI.  The  Unitarian  Club  opened  the  se^i- 
son  October  19.  Mr.  Snyder's  pax>er  ol 
"The  Semitic  Influence  on  Modem  Thought" 
provoked  a  most  interesting  discussion,  sue 
gave  his  friends  one  of  those  ever-w^elcome 
opportunities  of  hearing  him  on  a  secular 
topic.  c.  I..  11. 
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"Send  out  the  sunlight  that    speaks   in  a 

smile : 
Often  it  shortens  the  long,  weary  mile  I 
Often  the  burdens  seem  light  for  a  while. 

"Send  out  the    sunlight,    the    sunlight  of 

cheer. 
Shine  on  earth^s  sadness  till  ills  disappear. 
Souls  are  in  waiting  this  message  to  hear.'* 

"All  the  way  from  Calvary  down 

The  carven  pavement  shows 
Their  graves  who  won  the  martyr's  crown, 

And  safe  in  God  repose, — 
The  saints  of  many  a  warring  creed, 

Who  now  in  heaven  have  learned 
That  all  paths  to  the  Father  lead 

Where  self  the  feet  have  spumed. " 

A  WOBD  ABOUT  HERESY. 

Dr.  George  C.  Lorimer  has  a  word  to  say 
concerning    the  new  heresies.     The  air   i$ 
full  of  questionings,  and  heterodoxy  is  ram- 
pant;  but  "there  is  no  real  need  for  the 
morbid  anxiety  that  now  prevails  in  certain 
quarters,"  for  we  should  "remember  that  the 
heresies  of  the  hour  are  not  of  the  damnable 
sort  which,  as  Peter  declared,  deny  the  Lord 
who  bought  us.      Neither  are  they  mixed 
with  such   immoralities  as  Paul  condemns 
in  his  letter  to  the  Galatians."    The  "her- 
etics" who  have  attracted  recent  attention 
are  men  of  blameless  life  and  earnest  seekers 
after  truth,  who  do  not  question  the  truth  of 
Scripture,  but,  by  denying  the  old  traditions] 
method  by  which  it  was  supposed  that  the 
truth  had  been  revealed,  seek  to  lead  us  "to 
recognize  a  more  rational  criticism  than  was 
possible  to  our  fathers. "    Neither  are  their 
heresies  "defections  from  Christian  doctrine, 
but  only  from  the  creeds  which  assume  au- 
thoritatively to  define  such  doctrhies."   It« 
adherents  simply  question  the  authority  of 
men  who  lived  centuries  ago  to  cast  all  re- 
ligious belief  into  a  set  of  rigid  forms  from 
which  no  future  age  can  escape.    Neither  do 
they  depart  in  the  least  from  the  high  ideals 
of  Christian  life ;  but  they  do  protest  against 
a  narrow  interpretation  of  that  life. 
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UNCLE  TOM'S   CABIN. 

By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  N€W  Holiday  Ediiion,  With  eighteen  full-page  illus- 
trations, and  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  text  illustrations  by  Edward  W.  Kemble. 
In  2  vols.,  i6mo,  attractively  bound,  $4.00. 

VENETIAN    LIFE. 

By  William  Dean  Howells.    Holiday  Edition.     With  colored  illustrations  (aqua 
tints)  from  original  designs  by  Childe  Hassam,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  Rhoda  Holmes 
Nicholls,  and  Koss  Turner.    2  vols.,  i2mo,  bound  in  the  Venetian  colors,  white  and 
gold,  with  slip  covers  in  the  style  of  ''  The  Marble  Faun,"  I5.00. 

THE  ONE-HOSS   SHAY, 

With  its  Companion  Poems,  "How  the  Old  Horse  won  the  Bet**  and  "  TThe  Broom- 
stick Train."  By  OLIVER  WENDELL  Holmes.  A  Holiday  Book  with  sixty  illus- 
trations by  Howard  Pyle.    8vo,  full  leather  binding,  #1.50. 

SNOW-BOUND. 

By  John  G.  Whittier.  New  Holiday  Edition.  With  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Whittier 
and  eight  photogravure  illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett.  Daintily  bound  from 
designs  by  Mrs.  Whitman.     i6mo,  white  and  blue,  $1.50. 

OLIVER  WENDELL   HOLMES. 

A  New  Riverside  Edition  of  his  Works,  carefully  revised  for  this  issue  by  Dr. 
Holmes.  Prose  in  10  vols.,  Poetry  in  3.  Each,  crown  8vo,  $1.50;  the  set,  13  vols.» 
$19.50;  half  calf,  $35.75;  half  call,  gilt  top,  $39.00;  half  levant,  $52.00. 

JAMES   RUSSELL   LOWELL. 

Riverside  Edition  of  his  works,  with  Notes  and  Portraits.  Literary  Essays  (in  4  vols.). 
Political  Essays  (m  i  vol.).  Literary  and  Political  Addresses  (in  i  vol.).  Poems 
(in  4  vols.).  In  10  vols.,  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  each,  $1.50;  the  set,  10  voU.,  $15.00 ; 
half  calf,  $27.50;  half  calf,  gilt  top,  $30.00;  half  levant,  $4aoo. 

LATEST   LITERARY   ESSAYS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

By  James  Russell  Lowell.  Containing  papers  on  Milton,  Gray,  Landor,  Walton, 
Shakespeare's  Richard  IIL,  etc.    Attractively  bound  in  Persian  Silk,  $1.25. 

CHRISTOPHER   COLUMBUS, 

And  how  he  Received  and  Imparted  the  Spirit  of  Discovery.  By  Justin  Winsor, 
editor  of  "  The  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,"  **  Reader*s  Handbook 
of  the  Revolution,"  etc.    With  portraits  and  maps.    8vo,  $4.00. 

BETTY  ALDEN. 

By  Jane  G.  Austin,  author  of  *'A  Nameless  Nobleman,"  "Standish  of  Standish," 
"Doctor  Le  Baron  and  his  Daughters,"  etc.     i6mo,  $1.25. 

Betty  Alden  was  the  daughter  of  John  Alden  and  Priscilla.  She  is  the  heroine  of  a  novel  rich  in  A'^^crp- 
tions  of  the  early  life  in  New  England.  It  is  full  of  the  history  and  picturesque  incidents  or  the  Pil^mit 
story,  and  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Mrs.  Austin's  very  successful  books  about  the  o  d 
Plymouth  Colony. 

ODES,   LYRICS,   AND   SONNETS. 

A  new  volume  selected  from  the  Poems  of  James  Russell  Lowell.  White,  greejs 
and  gold,  very  attractively  bound.  i6mo,  gilt  top,  $1.00;  half  levant,  $3.00;  fiJl 
polistied  calf,  $4.00 ;  full  levant,  $4.00. 
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